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PREFATORY  AND  mTRODUCTORY. 


Since  the  time  when  man's  mind  first  busied  itself  with  subjects  beyond  his 
own  self-preservation  and  the  satisfaction  of  his  bodily  appetites,  the  anoma- 
lous and  curious  have  been  of  exceptional  and  persistent  fascination  to  him ; 
and  especially  is  this  true  of  the  construction  and  functions  of  the  human  body. 
Possibly,  indeed,  it  was  the  anomalous  that  was  largely  instrumental  in  arous- 
ing in  the  savage  the  attention,  thought,  and  investigation  that  were  finally  to 
develop  into  the  body  of  organized  truth  which  we  now  call  Science.  As  by 
the  aid  of  collected  experience  and  careful  inference  we  to-day  endeavor  to 
pass  our  vision  into  the  dim  twilight  whence  has  emerged  our  civilization,  we 
find  abundant  hint  and  even  evidence  of  this  truth.  To  the  highest  type  of 
philosophic  minds  it  is  the  usual  and  the  ordinary  that  demand  investigation 
and  explanation.  But  even  to  such,  no  less  than  to  the  most  naive-minded, 
the  strange  and  exceptional  is  of  absorbing  interest,  and  it  is  often  through 
the  extraordinary  that  the  philosopher  gets  the  most  searching  glimpses  into 
the  heart  of  the  mystery  of  the  ordinar}\  Truly  it  lias  been  said,  facts  are 
stran^r  than  fiction.  In  monstrosities  and  dermoid  cysts,  for  example,  we 
seem  to  catch  forbidden  sight  of  the  secret  work-room  of  Nature,  and  drag 
out  into  the  light  the  evidences  of  her  clumsiness,  and  proofs  of  her  lapses  of 
skill, — evidences  and  proofs,  moreover,  that  tell  us  much  of  the  methods  and 
mf'ans  ased  by  the  vital  artisan  of  Life, — the  loom,  and  even  the  silent 
iieaver  at  work  upon  the  mysterious  garment  of  corix>reality. 

**  L/i  preiniPre  chose  qui  s'qffre  (t  PHomnie  quand  il  se  regarde,  c^e^f  son  corpn^^ 
says  Pascal,  and  looking  at  the  matter  more  closely  we  find  that  it  was  the 
strange  and  mysterious  things  of  his  body  that  occupied  man's  earliest  as  well 
a*  much  of  his  later  attention.  In  the  beginning,  the  orgjins  and  functions  of 
gi'wnition,  the  mysteries  of  sex,  not  the  routine  of  digestion  or  of  locomotion, 
^imulate<l  his  curiosity,  and  in  them  he  recognized,  as  it  were,  an  unseen  hand 
ivaehing  down  into  the  world  of  matter  and  the  workings  of  bodily  organiza- 
tion, and  reining  them  to  impersonal  service  and  far-off  en<ls.  All  ethnolo- 
gi-ts  and  students  of  primitive  religion  well  know  the  role  that  has  l)een  played 
io  primitive  societjr  by  the  genetic  instincts.  Among  the  older  naturalists, 
*iieh  as  Pliny  and  Aristotle,  and  even  in  the  older  historians,  whose  scope 
inoladed  natural  as  well  as  civil  and  political  histor}',  the  atypie  and  bizarre, 
•nd  especially  the  aberrations  of  form  or  function  of  the  generative  organs, 
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caught  the  eye  most  (|uickly.  Judging  from  the  records  of  early  writers, 
when  Medicine  began  to  struggle  toward  self-consciousness,  it  was  again  the 
same  order  of  facts  that  was  singled  out  by  the  attention.  The  very  names 
applied  by  the  early  anatomists  to  many  structures  so  widely  separated  from 
tlie  orgiuis  of  generation  as  were  those  of  the  brain,  give  tc»stimony  of  the  state 
of  mind  that  knl  to  and  dominated  the  practice  of  dissection. 

In  the  literature  of  the  past  centuries  the  predominance  of  the  interest  in 
the  curious  is  exemplified  in  the  almost  ludicrously  monotonous  iteration  of 
titles,  in  which  the  consi)icuous  words  are  curiosa,  rara,  monstruosa,  memor- 
abilia, prmligiosa,  selecta,  exotica,  miraculi,  lusibus  naturae,  occultis  naturae, 
etc.,  etc.  Even  when  medical  science  became  more  strict,  it  was  largely  the 
curious  and  rare  that  were  thought  worthy  of  chronicling,  and  not  the  estab- 
lishment or  illustnition  of  the  common,  or  of  general  principles.  Witli  all 
his  sovereign  sound  sense,  Ambrose  Par6  has  loaded  his  book  with  references 
to  imj)ossibly  strange,  and  even  mythologic  cases. 

In  our  day  the  taste  seems  to  be  insatiable,  and  hardly  any  mecUcal  jour- 
nal is  without  its  rare  or  **  unique"  case,  or  one  noteworthy  chiefly  by  reason 
of  its  anomalous  features.  A  curious  case  is  invariably  rejwrted,  and  the  inser- 
tion of  such  a  rc}M>rt  is  generally  productive  of  correspondence  and  discus- 
sion with  the  object  of  finding  a  parallel  for  it. 

In  view  of  all  this  it  seems  itself  a  curious  fact  that  there  has  never  l)een 
any  systematic  gathering  of  medical  curiosities.  It  would  have  been  most 
natural  that  numerous  encyclopeilias  should  spring  into  existence  in  response 
to  such  a  jx^rsistently  dominant  interest.  The  forelying  volume  appears  to 
be  the  first  thorough  attempt  to  classify  and  epitomize  the  literature  of  this 
nature.  It  has  been  our  pur]>ose  to  briefly  summarize  and  to  arrange  in  order 
the  reconls  of  the  most  curious,  bizarre,  and  abnormal  cases  that  arc  found 
in  medical  literature  of  all  ag(»s  and  all  languages — a  (haumaio^raphia  medica. 
It  will  l)e  readilv  seen  that  such  a  collection  must  have  a  function  far  bevond 
the  s;itisfaction  of  mere  curiosity,  even  if  that  be  stigmatized  with  the  word 
'*  idle.'^  If,  as  we  believe,  reference  may  here  be  found  to  all  such  cases  in 
the  literature  of  Medicine  (including  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Surgery,  Obstet- 
rics, etc.)  as  show  the  most  extreme  and  exceptional  departures  from  the 
oixlinary,  it  follows  that  the  future  clinician  and  investigjitor  nuist  have  use 
fi)r  a  handbook  that  dc^cides  whether  his  own  strange  case  has  alr(»ady  been 
paralleled  or  excelled.  He  will  thus  l)e  aide<l  in  determining  the  truth  of 
his  statements  and  the  accuracy  of  his  diagnoses.  MonH)ver,  to  know  ex- 
tremes gives  dirwtly  some  knowledge  of  means,  and  by  impliciitioii  and 
inference  it  frcipiently  diK's  more.  Kemarkable  injuries  illustrate  to  what 
extent  tissues  an<l  orgjuis  may  he  damagcnl  without  resultant  death,  and  thus 
the  surgeon  is  encouragt^l  to  pr<K»tH»d  to  his  operation  with  greater  confidence 
and  more  definite  knowledge  as  to  the  issue.  If  a  mad  cow  may  blindly 
play  the  part  of  a  successful  obstetrician  with  her  horns,  certainly  a  skilled 
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surgeon  may  hazard  entering  the  womb  with  his  knife.  If  large  portions 
of  an  organ, — the  lung,  a  kidney,  parts  of  the  liver,  or  the  brain  itself, — ^raay 
be  lost  by  accident,  and  the  patient  still  live,  the  physician  is  taught  the  lesson 
of  ml  degperatidum,  and  that  if  possible  to  arrest  disease  of  these  organs  before 
their  total  destruction,  the  prognosis  and  treatment  thereby  acquire  new  and 
more  hopeful  phases. 

Directly  or  indirectly  many  similar  examples  have  also  clear  medicolegal 
bearings  or  suggestions ;  in  fact,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  much  of  the  im- 
portance of  medical  jurisprudence  lies  in  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the 
anomalous  and  rare  cases  in  Medicine.  Expert  medical  testimony  has  its  chief 
value  in  showing  the  possibilities  of  the  occurrence  of  alleged  extreme  cases, 
and  extraordinary  deviations  from  the  natural.  Every  expert  witness  should 
be  able  to  maintain  his  argument  by  a  full  citation  of  parallels  to  any 
remarkable  theory  or  hypothesis  advanced  by  his  clients ;  and  it  is  only  by 
an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  extremes  and  anomalies  that  an  authority  on 
medical  jurisprudence  can  hope  to  substantiate  his  testimony  beyond  question. 
In  every  poisoning  case  he  is  closely  questioned  as  to  the  largest  dose  of  the 
drug  in  question  that  has  been  taken  with  impunity,  and  the  smallest  dose 
that  has  killed,  and  he  is  expected  to  have  the  cases  of  reiK)rtod  idiosyncrasies 
and  tolerance  at  his  immediate  command.  A  widow  with  a  child  of  ten 
months'  gestation  may  be  saved  the  loss  of  reputation  by  mention  of  the 
authentic  wises  in  which  pregnancy  has  exceeded  nine  months'  duration  ;  the 
pr<x>f  of  the  viability  of  a  seven  months'  child  may  alter  the  disposition  of 
an  estate ;  the  proof  of  death  by  a  blow  on  the  epigastrium  without  external 
marks  of  violence  may  convict  a  murderer ;  and  so  it  is  with  many  other 
cases  of  a  medicolegal  nature. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  old-time  medical  literature — sadly  and  unjustly 
neglected  in  our  rage  for  the  new — should  so  often  be  found  parallels  of  our 
most  wonderfiil  and  peculiar  modern  cases.     We  wish,  also,  to  enter  a  mild 
protest  against  the  modern  egotism  that  would  set  aside  with  a  sneer  as 
m}th  and  fancy  the  testimonies  and  reports  of  philosophers  and  physicians,  ' 
only  because  they  lived  hundreds  of  years  ago.     We  are  keenly  ai)j)reciative 
of  the  power  exercised  by  the  myth-making  faculty  in  the  past,  l)ut  as  ap- 
plied to  early  physicians,  we  suggest  that  the  suspicion  may  easily  be  too 
active.     When  Par6,  for  example,  pictures  a  monster,  we  may  distnist  his 
art,  his  artist,  or  his  engraver,  and  make  all  due  allowance  for  his  primitive 
knowledge  of  teratology,  coupled  with  the  exaggerations  and  inventions  of  the 
wonder-lover;  but  when  he  describes  in  his  own  writing  what  he  or  his  confrhrs 
have  seen  on  the  battle-field  or  in  the  dissecting  room,  we  think,  within  moder- 
ate limits,  we  owe  him  credence.     For  the  rest,  we  doul)t  not  that  the  modern 
reporter  is,  to  be  mild,  quite  as  much  of  a  myth-maker  as  his  elder  brother, 
especially  if  we  find  modem  instances  that  are  essentially  like  the  older  cases 
reported  in  reputable  journals  or  books,  and  by  men  presumably  honest.     In 
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our  collection  we  have  endc»avored,  so  far  as  possible^  to  cite  similar 
from  the  older  and  from  the  more  recent  literature. 

This  connection  suggests  the  question  of  credibility  in  general.  It  need 
hardly  l>e  said  that  the  lay-journalist  and  newspaper  reporter  have  usually  been 
ignored  by  us,  .simply  because  experience  and  investigation  have  many  times 
pn)ved  that  a  scientific  fact,  by  presentation  in  most  lay-journals,  becomes  in 
some  mysterious  manner,  ipm  facto,  a  scientific  caricature  (or  worse  !),  and  if 
it  is  so  with  facts,  what  must  be  the  effect  upon  reports  based  upon  no  fact 
whatsoever  ?  It  is  manifestly  impossible  for  us  to  guarantee  the  credibility 
of  chnmicles  given.  If  we  have  bet»n  reasonably  certain  of  unreliability, 
we  mav  not  even  have  mentioned  the  marvelous  statement.  Obviouslv,  we 
could  do  no  more  with  a[)parently  credible  cases,  reported  by  reputable  mtnli- 
cal  men,  than  to  cite  author  and  source  and  leave  the  matter  there,  where 
our  responsibility  must  end. 

But  where  our  pr(^]>er  responsibility  seemed  likely  never  to  end  was  in 
carrying  out  the  enormous  labor  requisite  for  a  reasonable  certainty  that  we 
had  omitteil  no  searching  that  might  lead  to  undiscovered  fiicts,  ancient  or 
nuKlern.  Choice  in  selection  is  always,  of  course,  an  afiair  de  gu^ibuSy  and 
especially  when,  like  the  present,  there  is  considerable  embarrassment  of 
riches,  c()uj)le(l  with  the  puq)osc  of  compressing  our  results  in  one  handy 
volume.  In  brief,  it  may  be  said  that  sevenil  vears  of  exhaustive  research 
hav(*  bcH'n  sj)ent  by  us  in  the  great  medical  libraries  of  the  Unit<Kl  States  and 
EurojMi  in  colleirting  the  material  herewith  presented.  If,  despite  of  this, 
omissions  and  errors  are  to  be  found,  we  shall  be  grateful  to  have  them 
p()iiite<l  out.  It  nuist  he  remembered  that  limits  of  space  have  forbidden 
satisfactory  discussion  of  the  cases,  and  the  prime  object  of  the  whole  work 
has  b(^en  to  carefully  (collect  and  group  the  anomalies  and  curiosities,  and 
allow  the  reader  to  form  his  own  conclusions  and  make  his  own  deductions. 

As  the  entire  labor  in  the  prejiaration  of  the  forelying  volume,  from  the 
incei)tion  of  the  i<lea  to  the  completion  of  the  index,  has  been  exclusively  the 
IMTsonnl  work  of  the  authors,  it  is  .with  full  confidence  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  n'j>orts  (juoted  that  the  material  is  presi»nted. 

(.\)mj)lete  references  are  given  to  those  facts  that  are  comparatively  un- 
known or  unifjue,  or  that  are  worthy  of  particular  interest  or  further  investi- 
gation. To  ])revent  unnecessar}'  loading  of  tlui  Inn^k  with  foot-notes,  in  those 
instances  in  which  there  are  a  number  of  cnses  of  th<'  sam<*  nature,  and  a  descrijv 
tion  hits  not  been  thought  necessary,  mere  citation  being  sulHcient,  References 
are  but  briefly  given  or  omitted  altogether.  For  th<*  same  reason  a  biblio- 
graphic index  has  be<Mi  added  at  the  end  of  the  text.  This  contains  the 
most  im|>ortant  sources  of  infonnaticm  used,  an<l  each  journal  or  l)(X)k  theivin 
has  its  own  number,  which  is  used  in  its  stead  all  through  the  book  (thus, 
476  signifies  The  Lancet,  Ixmdon ;  597,  the  New  York  Medical  Journal ; 
etc.).     These  bibliographic  numl)ers  l)egin  at  100. 
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Notwithstanding  that  every  effort  has  been  made  to  conveniently  and  satis- 
factorily group  the  thousands  of  cases  contained  in  the  book  (a  labor  of  no 
small  proportions  in  itself  )y  a  complete  general  index  is  a  practical  necessity 
for  the  full  success  of  wliat  is  essentially  a  reference-volume,  and  conse- 
(juently  one  has  been  added,  in  which  may  be  found  not  only  the  subjects  under 
wnsideration  and  numerous  cross-references,  but  also  the  names  of  the 
authors  of  the  most  important  reports.  A  table  of  contents  follows  this 
preface. 

We  assume  the  responsibility  for  innovations  in  orthography,  certain 
abbreviations,  and  the  occasional  substitution  of  figures  for  large  numerals, 
fractions,  and  decimals,  made  necessary  by  limited  space,  and  in  some  cases 
to  more  lucidly  show  tables  and  statistics.  From  the  variety  of  the  reports, 
unifonnity  of  nomenclature  and  numeration  is  almost  impossible. 

As  we  contemplate  constantly  increasing  our  data,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
receive  mformation  of  any  unpublished  anomalous  or  curious  cases,  either  of 
the  past  or  in  the  future. 

For  many  courtesies  most  generously  extended  in  aiding  our  research- 
work  we  wish,  among  others,  to  acknowledge  our  especial  gratitude  and  in- 
debtedness to  the  officers  and  assistants  of  the  Surgeon-Generars  Library  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  the  Library  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Lon- 
don, the  Library  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Library  of  the  British  Medical 
Association,  the  Biblioth^ue  de  Faculty  de  M6decine  de  Paris,  the  Biblio- 
th^ue  Nationale,  and  the  Library  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

George  M.  Gould. 

Philadelphia,  October,  1896.  Walter  L.  Pyle. 
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CURIOSITIES  OF  MEDICmE. 


CHAPTER  I. 
GENETIC  ANOMALIES. 

Menstruation  has  always  been  of  interest,  not  only  to  the  student  of 

medicine,  but  to  the  lay-observer  as  well.     In  olden  times  there  were  many 

opinions  concerning  its  causation,  all  of  which,  until  the  era  of  physiologic 

investigation,  were  of  superstitious  derivation.     Believing  menstruation  to 

be  the  natural  means  of  exit  of  the  feminine  bodily  impurities,  the  ancients 

always  thought  a  menstruating  woman  was  to  be  shunned  ;  her  very  presence 

was  deleterious  to  the  whole  animal  economy,  as,  for  instance,  among  the 

older  writers  we  find  that  Pliny  ■  remarks  :  "  On  the  approach  of  a  woman 

in  this  state,  must  will  become  sour,  seeds  which  are  touched  by  her  become 

sterile,  ^rass  withers  away,  garden  plants  are  parched  up,  and  the  fruit 

will  fall  from  the  tree  beneath  which  she  sits.'^     He  also  savs  that  the 

meastniating  w^omen  in  Cappadocia  were  perambulated  about  the  fields  to 

presen-e  the  vegetation  from  worms  and  caterpillars.     According  to  Flem- 

raing,**  menstrual  blood  w^as  believed  to  be  so  powerful  that  the  mere  touch 

of  a  menstruating  woman  would  render  vines  and  all  kinds  of  fruit-trees 

sterile.     Among  the  indigenous  Australians,  menstrual  suj>erstition  was  so 

intense  that  one  of  the  native  blacks,  who  discovered  his  wife  lying  on  his 

blanket  during  her  menstrual  period,  killed  her,  and  died  of  terror  himself 

in  a  fortnight.     Hence,  Australian  women  during  this  season  are  forbidden 

to  touch  anything  that  men  use.*^     Aristotle  said  that  the  very  look  of  a  men- 

stniating  woman  would  take  the  polish  out  of  a  mirror,  and  the  next  person 

I<x>king  in  it  would  be  bew^itched.     Frommann  ^  mentions  a  man  w  ho  said 

he  saw  a  tree  in  Goa  which  withered  because  a  catamenial  napkin  was  hung 

on  it.     Bourke  remarks  that  the  dread  felt  bv  the  American  Indians  in  this 

res|)ect  corresponds  with  the  particulars  recited  by  Pliny.     Squaws  at  the 

time  of  menstnial  purgation  are  obliged  to  seclude  themselves,  and  in  most 

instance   to   occupy  isolated    lodges,    and  in    all  tribes  are   forbidden  to 

•  636,  L.  xxviii.,  cap.  23.  *>  de  Remediis,  16  and  17. 

«  Frazer,  **The  Golden  Bough."     d  "Tractatns  de  Fascinatione,*'  Nuremberg,  1675. 
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{'!*A  fijtr  aaT<4ie  ave  thmiselvea.  It  vkf  Iw-lievcd  tint,  veiv  a  men- 
stnttiiiksr  vf4ittn  u/  •t'ep  ^sfmie  a  ride,  a  bc*v.  ^.-r  a  lance,  die  weapon  would 
Ia\-^  !>•  oriihy.  M*:dk-ii>e  men  art  in  the  labit  <•{  making  a  -  protective'' 
f-layi-*e  TrL-rD-i-vrfrr  liiev  o>ncr.<^  a  ••  nK^li-.Tne,"  which  is"  tM  the  etfect  that  the 
-  iTjfdyriae  "  Tri]]  f-e  effective  pmtvi-kd  that  »>  wi4nan  in  thi^  conditioii  is 
alV'Wf^l  v.  a]#}*r«i«-ii  the  tent  of  the  c^fficial  in  efau^. 

Elmpsnfi^in  iistfl  d'.-abtler^  taogfat  the  ancient  hostands  the  dangers  of 
••exTMil  Imerr^j^r^  dTinng  thi*  peri<:<d«  and  the  after-ie^oh^  of  many  «ueh  con- 
i>eif.^*n»  were  !«»«k*^l  ujp«n  as-  manife^tati<^*tt:^  of  the  o:4itagk«sne?$  of  the  evil 
ex^rrvti-'U*  i-rr^jin^;  at  thi«  peri<jd.  Hence  at  one  time  men^tmation  was  held 
in  ZLrTX'h  awe  aofJ  ahb*>rrence. 

^Jn  the  r«ther  }£iD«l.  in  ^ome  of  the  eastern  o:4mtrie$  menstruation  was 
rvi^^nkd  ar  -ar-rKi^  aD«I  the  fir^t  mens^tnial  disciiaige  was  considered  so  valua' 
ble  that  premeartrual  marriages  were  inangnrattd  in  order  that  the  first 
o\'um  might  not  Ije  wa*>ted.  bat  fertilized,  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  the 
pure-t  and  Ije^t  ff  ^r  ttie  purpose.     Such  customs  are  extant  at  the  preseiit  day 
in  <<ime  parts  of  India,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  British  Government  to  sup^ 
pre»^  them«  and  descriptions  of  child-marriages  and  their  evil  results  hav^ 
often  Ijeen  given  by  missionaries. 

A«  the  arlvanees  of  physiology  eidightened  the  mind  as  to  the  true  nature 
of  the  menstrual  period,  and  the  age  of  superstition  gradually  disappeared^ 
the  intense  interest   in  menstruation  vanished,  and  now,  rather  than  bein^ 
hekl  in  fear  and  awe,  the  physicians  of  to-<lay  constandy  see  the  results  of 
CifKilation  during  this  period.     The  luicontivillable  desire  of  the  husband  and 
the  mertienary  aims  of  the  prostitute  furnish  examples  of  modem  disregard. 

The  anomalies  of  menstruation  must  naturallv  have  attracted  much 
attention,  and  we  find  medical  literature  of  all  times  replete  with  examples. 
While  vtme  are  simply  examples  of  yicarious  or  cwnpensatory  menstrua- 
tion. an<l  werv  so  explained  even  by  the  older  writers,  there  are  many  that  are 
phy^iolrj^fic  curiosities  of  considerable  interest-  Lh^ritier  ^**  fiimishes  the 
oftw^uoted  hurti»n-  of  the  case  of  a  young  girl  who  suffered  from  suppression 
of  men«ies.  which,  ia'^tead  of  flowing  thiM>ugh  the  natural  channels,  issued 
peri<i*lically  fn»m  voieles  on  the  leg  for  a  period  of  six  months,  when 
the  r-eax  of  the  discharge  changed  to  an  eruption  on  the  left  arm,  and  con- 
tinuetl  in  this  IfX-ation  for  one  year  ;  then  the  discharge  shifted  to  a  sore  on 
the  thumb,  and  at  the  end  of  another  six  months  again  changed,  the  next 
kxtition  Ijeing  on  the  upper  eyelid ;  here  it  continued  for  a  period  of  two 
year^.  Brierre  de  Boisniont  and  Meisner  describe  a  case  apparently  identical 
with  the  foregr»ing,  though  not  quoting  the  source. 

Haller,  *'*  in  a  collection  of  physiologic  curiosities  covering  a  period  of  a 

c(*nturN'  and  a  lialf.  cites  18  instances  of  menstmation  from  the  skin. 

Parrot  has  also  mentioned  several  cases  of  this  nature.     Chambers  ^  speaks 
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of  bloody  sweat  occurring  periodically  in  a  woman  of  twenty-seven  ;  the 
inten'als,  however,  were  occasionally  but  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  and  the  exu- 
dation was  not  confined  to  any  one  locality.  Van  Swieten  '^  quotes  the 
history  of  a  case  of  suppression  of  the  menstrual  function  in  which  there 
were  convulsive  contractions  of  the  body,  followed  by  paralysis  of  the 
right  arm.  Later  on,  the  patient  received  a  blow  on  the  left  eye  causing 
amaurosis ;  swelling  of  this  organ  followed,  and  one  month  later  blood 
issued  from  it,  and  subsequently  blood  oozed  from  the  skin  of  the  nose,  and 
ran  in  jets  from  the  skin  of  the  fingers  and  from  the  nails. 

DMndrad^*  cites  an  account  of  a  healthy  Parsee  lady,  eighteen  years 
of  age,  who  menstruated  regularly  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  and  a  half  years ; 
the  catamenia  then  became  irregular  and  she  suffered  occasional  hemorrhages 
from  the  gums  and  nose,  together  with  attacks  of  hematemesis.  The  men- 
struation returned,  but  she  never  became  pregnant,  and,  later,  blood  issued 
from  the  healthy  skin  of  the  left  breast  and  right  forearm,  recurring  every 
month  or  two,  and  finally  additional  dermal  hemorrhage  developed  on  the  fore- 
head. Microscopic  examination  of  the  exuded  blood  showed  usual  constituents 
present  There  are  two  somewhat  similar  cases  spoken  of  in  French  literature.** 
The  first  was  that  of  a  young  lady,  who,  afi;er  ten  years'  suppression  of  the 
menstrual  discharge,  exhibited  the  flow  fix)m  a  vesicular  eruption  on  the 
finger.  The  other  case  was  quite  peculiar,  the  woman  being  a  prostitute, 
who  menstruated  from  time  to  time  through  spots,  the  size  of  a  five-franc 
piece,  developing  on  the  breasts,  buttocks,  back,  axilla,  and  epigastrium. 
Barham*'  records  a  case  similar  to  the  foregoing,  in  which  the  menstru- 
ation assumed  the  character  of  periodic  purpura.  Duchesne  ^  mentions  an 
instance  of  complete  amenorrhea,  in  which  the  ordinary  flow  was  replaced 
by  periodic  sweats. 

Parrot  speaks  of  a  woman  who,  when  seven  months  old,  suffered  from 
strumous  ulcers,  which  left  cicatrices  on  the  right  hand,  from  whence,  at  the 
age  of  six  years,  issued  a  sanguineous  discharge  with  associate  convulsions. 
One  day,  while  in  violent  grief,  she  shed  bloody  tears.     She  menstruated  at 
the  age  of  eleven,  and  was  temporarily  improved  in  her  condition  ;  but  after 
any  strong  emotion  the  hemorrhages  returned.     The  subsidence  of  the  bleed- 
ing followed  her  first  pregnancy,  but  subsequently  on  one  occasion,  when  the 
menses  were  a  few  days  in  arrears,  she  exhibited  a  blood-like  exudation  from 
the  forehead,  eyelids,  and  scalp.     As  in  the  case  under  D'Andrad6's  obser- 
vation, the  exudation  was  found  by  microscopic  examination  to  consist  of 
the  true  constituents  of  blood.     An  additional  element  of  complication  in 
this  case  was  the  occurrence  of  occasional  attacks  of  hematemesis. 

Menstruation  from  the  Breasts. — Being  in  close  sympathy  with  the 
generative  function,  we  would  naturally  expect  to  find  the  female  mammae 
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involved  in  cases  of  anomalous  menstruation,  and  the  truth  of  this  supposi- 
tion Ls  substantiated  in  the  abundance  of  such  cases  on  record.     Schenck' 
reports  instances  of  menstruation  from  the  nipple ;  and  Richter,  de  Fonte- 
chia,  Laurentius,*'    Marcellus  Donatus,*^  Amatus  Lusitanus/    and  Bierling 
are  some  of  the  older  writers  who  have  observed  this  anomaly.     Par^  ^  savs 
the  wife  of  Pierre  de   F^ure,   an  iron    merchant,   living  at  Chasteaudun, 
menstruated  such  quantities  from  the  breasts  each  month  that  several  ser- 
viettes were  necessary'  to  receive  the  discharge.     Cazenave  ^  details  the  his- 
ton-  of  a  case  in  which  the  mannnan'  menstruation  was  associated  with  a 
similar  exudation  from  the  face,  and  Wolffs  saw  an  example  associated  with 
hemorrhage  from  the  fauces.     In  the  I^ancet  (1840-1841)  is  an  instance  of 
monthly  discliarge  from  beneath  the  left  mamma.    Finley  **  also  >vrites  of  aa 
example  of  mammary  hemorrhage  simulating  menstruation.     Barnes  saw  a 
case  in  St.  George's  Hospital,  London,  1876,  in  which  the  young  girl  raen- 
stniated  vicariously  from  the  nipple  and  stomach.     In  a  London  diseussioa 
there  was  mentioned  *  the  case  of  a  healthy  woman  of  fifty  who  never  was 
pregnant,  and  whose  menstruation  had  ceased  two  years  previously,  but  who 
for  twelve  months  had  menstruated  regularly  from  the  nipples,  the  hemor- 
rhage being  so  profuse  as  to  require  constant   change   of    napkins.     The 
mamnuc  were  large  and  jminful,  and  the  accompanying  symptoms  were  those 
of  ordinar^^  menstniation.     Boulger^  mentions  an  instance  of  periodic  mei^' 
strual  discharge  from  beneath  the  left  mamma.    Jacobson*^  speaks  of  habitu» 
menstruation  by  both  breasts.     Rouxeau  ^  describes  amenorrhea  in  a  girl  o* 
seventeen,  who  menstruated  from  the  breast ;  and  Teufard  ™  reports  a  ca^^ 
in  which  there  was  recstablishment  of  menstruation  by  the  mammse  at  the  a^ 
of  fifty-six.  Baker  "  details  in  full  the  description  of  a  case  of  vicarious  mei^ 
stniation  from  an  ulcer  on  the  right  mamma  of  a  woman  of  twenty  (PI.  1^ 
At  the  time  he  was  called  to  see  her  she  was  suffering  with  what  was  calleC^ 
"  green-sickness."      The  girl   had   never  menstruated   regularly  or  freely- 
The  right  mamma  was  quite  well  developed,  flaccid,  the  nipple  prominent, 
and  the  sujwrficial  veins  larger  and  more  tortuous  than  usual.     The  patient 
stated  that  the  right  mamma  had  always  been  larger  than  the  left.     The 
areola  was  large  and  well  marked,  and  J  inch  from  its  outer  edge,  imme- 
diately imder  the  nipple,  there  was  an   ulcer  with  slightly  elevated  edges 
measuring  about  1  \  inches  across  the  base,  and  having  an  opening  in  its  center 
J  inch  in  diameter,  covered  with  a  thin  scab.     By  removing  the  scab  and 
making   pressure  at  the  base  of  the  ulcer,  drops  of  thick,  mucopurulent 
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latter  were  made  to  exude.  This  discharge,  however,  was  not  offensive  to 
he  smell.  On  March  17,  1846,  the  breast  became  much  enlarged  and  con- 
gested, as  portrayed  in  Plate  1  (Fig.  1).  The  ulcer  was  much  inflamed  and 
painful,  the  veins  corded  and  deep  colored,  and  there  was  a  free  discharge 
of  sanguineous  yellowish  matter.  When  the  girl's  general  health  improved 
and  menstruation  became  more  natural,  the  vicarious  discharge  diminished 
in  proportion,  and  the  ulcer  healed  shortly  afterward.  Every  month  this 
breast  had  enlarged,  the  ulcer  became  inflamed  and  discharged  vicariously, 
continuing  in  this  manner  for  a  few  days,  with  all  the  accompanying  mens- 
trual symptoms,  and  then  dried  up  gradually.  It  was  stated  that  the  ulcer 
was  the  result  of  the  girl's  stooping  over  some  bushes  to  take  an  egg  from  a 
hen^s  nest,  when  the  point  of  a  palmetto  stuck  in  her  breast  and  broke  off. 
The  ulcer  subse([uently  formed,  and  ultimately  discharged  a  piece  of  pal- 
metto. This  happened  just  at  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  menstrual 
epoch.  The  accompanying  figures,  Plate  1  (Figs.  1,  2),  show  the  breast  in 
the  ordinary'  state  and  at  the  time  of  the  anomalous  discharge. 

Hancock*  relates  an  instance  of  menstruation  from  the  left  breast  in  a 
large,  otherwise  healthy.  Englishwoman  of  thirty-one,  who  one  and  a  half 
years  after  the  birth  of  the  youngest  child  (now  ten  years  old)  commenced 
to  have  a  discharge  of  fluid  from  the  left  breast  three  days  before  the  time 
')fthe  regular  period.  As  the  fluid  escaped  from  the  nipple  it  became 
changed  in  character,  passing  from  a  whitish  to  a  bloody  and  to  a  yellow- 
14  color  respectively,  and  suddenly  terminating  at  the  beginning  of  the  real 
flow  fn)ra  the  uterus,  to  reappear  again  at  the  breast  at  the  close  of  the  flow, 
and  then  la??ting  two  or  three  days  longer.  Some  pain  of  a  lancinating  type 
occurred  in  the  breast  at  this  time.  The  patient  first  discovered  her  peculiar 
condition  by  a  stain  of  blood  upon  the  night-gown  on  awakening  in  the 
morning,  and  this  she  traced  to  the  breast.  From  an  examination  it  ap- 
peared that  a  neglected  lacerated  cervix  during  the  birth  of  the  last  child 
had  given  rise  to  endometritis,  and  for  a  year  the  patient  had  suffered  from 
^vere  menorrliagia,  for  which  she  was  subsequently  treated.  At  this  time 
the  meases  became  scanty,  and  then  supervened  the  discharge  of  bloody  fluid 
fn)m  the  left  breast,  as  heretofore  mentioned.  The  right  breast  remained 
always  entirely  passive.  A  remarkable  feature  of  the  case  was  that  some 
escape  of  fluid  occurred  from  the  left  breast  during  coitus.  As  a  possible 
nieaas  of  throwing  light  on  this  subject  it  may  be  added  that  the  patient 
^as  unusually  vigorous,  and  during  the  nursing  of  her  two  children  she  had 
niore  than  the  ordinary  amount  of  milk  (galactorrhea),  which  p<3ured  from  the 
i^reast  constantly.  Since  this  time  tlie  breasts  had  been  quite  normal,  except 
fcr  the  tendency  manifested  in  the  left  one  under  the  conditions  given. 

Cases  of  menstruation  through  the  eyes  are  frequently  mentioned  by 
the  older  writers.     Bellini,**  Hellwig,*^^  and  Dodonaeus  all  speak  of  menstrua- 
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tion  frcrtn  the  eye.     Jonston  ^^  quotes  an  example  of  ocular  menstruation  m 
a  vtfjui^  Stxon  girl«  and  Bartholinus  ^^  an  instance  associated  with  bloody  dis- 
ehar^  of  the  f^iot.     Guepin  *  has  an  example  in  a  case  of  a  giri  of  eighteen, 
whr>  ortDUDf-nced  to  menstruate  when  three  veais  old.     The  menstruation 
wa?r  tftleraUy  regular,  occurring  every  thirty-two  or  thirty-three  days,  and 
la.<in^  fWim  one  \o  six  days.     At  the  cessation  of  the  menstrual  flow,  she 
^renenilly  liad  a  supplementary  epistaxi?,  and  on  one  occasion,  when  this  was 
omitted,  r^he  *-uflrered  a  sudden  eflFiision  into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye. 
The  discharge  had  only  lasted  two  hours  on  this  occasion.    He  also  relates  an 
example  of  hemorrhage  into  the  vitreous  humor  in  a  case  of  amenorrhea. 
Conjunctional  hemorrhage  has  been  noticed  as  a  manifestation  of  vicarious 
men^truati'^n  by  several  American  observers     Liebreich  found  examples  of 
retinal  hemorrhage  in  suppressed   menstruaticmy  and  Sir  James  Paget  ^  says 
that  lie  ha?>  seen  a  young  girl  at  Moorfields  who  had  a  small  eflusion  of 
bWjd  into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  at  the  menstrual   period,  which 
became  ati!^>r(ied  during  the  intervals  of  menstruation.     Blair  ^    relates  the 
Iii«tr>ry  of  a  care  of  vicarious  menstruation  attended  with  conjunctivitis  and 
fjyafrity  of  the  cornea.     Law  ^  speaks  of  a  plethoric  woman  of  thirty  who 
bk^l  freely  frrira  the  eyes,  though  menstruating  regularly. 

Relative  to  menstmatioii  from  the  ear,  Spindler,^  Paullini,'  and  Ali- 
bert  *  fumii^h  examples.  In  PauUini's  case  the  dischaige  is  spoken  of  asr 
%'en'  foul,  which  makes  it  quite  possible  that  this  was  a  case  of  middle-ear 
AmoiiffH  asrtfX'iated  with  some  menstrual  disturbance,  and  not  one  of  true 
yu^skfVAii^,  menstruation.  Alibert's  case  was  consequent  upon  suppression  of 
the  men»erf.  I^w  ^  cites  an  instance  in  a  woman  of  twenty-three,  in  whom 
the  meuiftrua]  dii^'harge  was  suspended  several  months,  ^e  experienced 
fulrie«^  of  the  head  and  bleeding  (laigely  from  the  ears),  which  subse- 
quently ^jrx'urred  jieriodically,  l)eing  preceded  by  much  throbbing ;  but  the 
fiati'^it  finally  made  a  good  recovery.  Barnes,'  Stepanoff,J  and  Field  ^  ad- 
du'.ie  examph^  of  this  anomaly.  Jouilleton  ^  relates  an  instance  of  men- 
iftruation  f n>rii  the  right  ear  for  five  years,  following  a  miscarriage. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  mouth  of  a  vicarious  nature  has  been  frequently 
iAf*^'r\*A  a— ^K'iatrf^l  with  menstrual  disorders.  The  Ephemerides,*^  Mei- 
)frtiihi*-,^'^  and  KlHHlias  mention  instances.  The  case  of  Meilwmius  was  that 
of  an  jfifant,  and  the  r-ase  mentioned  bv  Rhodius  was  associated  with  hemor- 
Hiaj^ei^  ffifui  tli<?  liiii^r*^,  umbilicus,  thigh,  and  t<x>th-cavit>\  Allport"  reports 
tU-  lii^Ufry  of  a  '-aw*  in  which  there  was  recession  of  the  gingrival  margins 
and  aJv<-</lar  pn^M^9«ejr,  the  consequence  of  amenorrhea.     Caso"  has  an  in- 
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stance  of  menstruation  from  the  gums,  and  there  is  on  record  the  description 
of  a  woman,  aged  thirty-two,  who  had  bleeding  from  the  throat  preceding  men- 
stniarion ;  later  the  menstruation  ceased  to  be  regular,  and  four  years  pre- 
viously, after  an  unfortimate  and  violent  connection,  the  menses  ceased,  and 
the  woman  soon  developed  hemorrhoids  and  hemoptysis.  Henry  ■  speaks  of 
a  woman  who  menstruated  from  the  mouth  ;  at  the  necropsy  207  stones  were 
found  in  the  gall-bladder.  Krishaber  speaks  of  a  case  of  lingual  men- 
struation at  the  epoch  of  menstruation. 

Descriptions  of  menstruation  from  the  extremities  are  quite  numer- 
ous. Pechlin  ^  offers  an  example  from  the  foot ;  Boerhaave  from  the  skin 
of  the  hand  ;  Ephemerides  ^^  from  the  knee ;  Albertus  from  the  foot ; 
Zacutus  Lusitanus  ^  from  the  left  thumb ;  Bartholinus  ^  a  curious  instance 
from  the  hand  ;  and  the  Ephemerides  ®  another  during  pregnancy  from  the 
ankle. 

Post'  speaks  of  a  very  peculiar  case  of  edema  of  the  arm  alternating 
with  the  menstrual  discharge.  Sennert  writes  of  menstruation  from  the 
groin  associated  with  hemorrhage  from  the  umbilicus  and  gums.  Moses  ^ 
offers  an  example  of  hemorrhage  from  the  umbilicus,  doubtless  vicarious. 
Verduc  details  the  history  of  two  cases  from  the  top  of  the  head,  and  Kerck- 
ring^  cites  three  similar  instances,  one  of  which  was  associated  with  hemor- 
rhage from  the  hand. 

A  peculiar  mode  is  yicarious  menstrual  hemorrhage  through  old 
ulcers^  wounds,  or  cicatrices,  and  many  examples  are  on  record,  a  few  of 
which  will  be  described.  Calder  *  gives  an  excellent  account  of  menstrua- 
tion at  an  ankle-ulcer,  and  Brincken  J  says  he  has  seen  periodical  bleeding 
from  the  cicatrix  of  a  leprous  ulcer.  In  the  Lancet'^  is  an  account  of  a  case 
in  the  Vienna  Hospital  of  simulated  stigmata  ;  the  scar  opened  each  month 
and  a  menstrual  flow  proceeded  therefrom  ;  but  by  placing  a  plaster-of-Paris 
bandage  about  the  wound,  sealing  it  so  that  tampering  with  the  wound  could 
be  easily  detected,  healing  soon  ensued,  and  the  imposture  was  thus  exposed. 
Such  would  likely  be  the  result  of  the  investigation  of  most  cases  of  "  bleed- 
ing wounds  "  which  are  exhibited  to  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  for  relig- 
ious purposes. 

Hogg  *  publishes  a  report  describing  a  young  lady  who  injured  her  leg 
with  the  broken  steel  of  her  crinoline.  The  wound  healed  nicely,  but  always 
burst  out  afresh  the  day  preceding  the  regular  period.  Forster  ™  speaks  of 
a  menstrual  ulcer  of  the  face,  and  Moses  °  two  of  the  head.  White,  quoted 
by  Barnes,  cites  an  instance  of  vicarious  hemorrhage  from  five  deep  fissures 

»  663,  1757,  384.  b  622,  L.  i.  c  831,  L.  ix.,  obs.  13. 

<*  190,  cent,  i.,  hist.  13.  «  104,  dec.  i.,  ann.  i.,  obs.  96.  f  595,  1841,  iv.,  215. 

«  124,  1859.  h  473,  obs.  60,  85.  i  527,  1735,  iu.,  380. 

J  Christiania,  1834.  ^476,  1879,  i.,  593.  1  476,  18a5,  ii.,  515. 

»  490,  1851,  xlvii.  n  124,  1859. 
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of  the  lips  in  a  girl  of  fourteen ;  the  hemorrhage  was  periodical  and  could 
not  be  checked.  At  the  advent  of  each  menstrual  period  the  lips  became 
much  congested,  and  the  recently-healed  menstrual  scars  burst  open  anew. 

Knaggs  *  relates  an  interesting  account  of  a  sequel  to  an  operation  for 
ovarian  disease.  Following  the  operation,  there  was  a  regular,  painless 
menstruation  ever\'  month,  at  which  time  the  lower  part  of  the  wound  re- 
opened, and  blood  issued  forth  during  the  three  days  of  the  catamenia. 
McGraw  ^  illustrates  vicarious  menstruation  by  an  example,  the  discharge 
issuing  from  an  ovariotomy-scar,  and  Hooper  ^  cites  an  instance  in  which  the 
vic*arious  function  was  performed  by  a  sloughing  ulcer.  Buchanan  ^  and 
Simpson  ^  describe  **  amenorrheal  ulcers."  Dupuytren  ^  speaks  of  denuda- 
tion of  the  skin  from  a  burn,  with  the  subsequent  development  of  vicarious 
catamenia  from  the  seat  of  the  injury. 

There  are  cases  on  recortl  in  which  the  menstruatioil  occurs  by  the 
rectum  or  the  urinary  tract,     Barbee  «  illustrates  this  by  a  case  in  which 
cholera  morbus  oiHHirreil  monthly  in  lieu  of  the  regular  menstrual  discharge. 
Barrett  ^   sju^aks  of  a  case  of  vicarious  menstruation  by  the   rectum.     Ast- 
burv  ^^'^  savs  he  has  sei»n  a  case  of  menstruation  bv  the  hemorrhoidal  vessels, 
and  instances  of  relief  from  plethora  by  vicarious  menstruation   in  this 
manner  an»  quite  common.     Rosenbladt  ®^  cites  an  instance  of  menstruation 
by  the  bladder,  and   Salmuth  *  speaks  of  a  pregnant  woman  who  had  her 
monthly  flow   by  the   urinary  tract.      Ford  J    illustrates  this   anomaly  by 
the  case  of  a  woman  of  thirty-two,  who  began  normal  menstruation  at  four- 
ttH»n  ;  ior  <iuite  a  jHTiml   she  luid  vicarious  menstruation  from  the  urinaiy 
tniet,  whieh  ivaseil  at\er  the  birth  of  her  last  child.     The  coexistence  of  a 
flojiting  kiihiey  in  this  ease  may  have  been  resjionsible  for  this  hemorrliage, 
luul  in  HMulin^  n»j)orts  of  si>-cidUHl  menstruation  due  consideration  must  be 
givt»n  to  the  existence  of  any  other  than  menstrual  derangement  before  we 
<»an  aiHH»|>t  tht»  cases  as  true  vinirious  hemorrhage.    Tamier  cites  an  instance 
of  a  ^irl  witht)ut  a  uterus,  in  whom  menstnmtion  proceeded  from  the  vagina. 
Zaeutus   Lusitaiuis*^  n^hites  the  historj-  of  a  ease  of  uterine  occlusion,  wuth 
\\\\>  How  tnun  the  lijv*  of  the  cervix.     Then*  is  mentioned  an  instance  of 
menstruation  fn>m  the  hibia. 

The  iH^euri'cniv  of  menstruation  after  removal  of  the  uterus  or 

ovaries  is  tnH|nently  n^jH^rttnl.  Ston^rJ  Chiy,"^  Tait,°  and  the  British  and 
FoiH»ign  MtMliiH>-('hirurgii'3il  lieview  '*  rt»jK>rt  «ises  in  which  menstruation 
t4H>k  place  with  iu»itluT  uterus  nor  ovar)\  Doubtless  many  authentic 
instaiUHvs   like   the   piin'tnling  innild  Ik*  found  to-day.     Menstruation  after 

«  :U0,  |S7:r         »>  \i\  ISS4,  9lrJ-J)U.  ^*:»47,  lSS*>-3.  <i381,  1879. 

«♦  Mouth.  Jour.  MtHl,  Sd.,  Umd..  1Sa\  xx.,  ;U7.  f  363.  1828,  i.,86. 

»-'  ^^  I.  1^  »<»  »»  SOi>,  IST5,  i  706,  i-ent.  iii.,  oba.  36. 

J  Vi\  vol,  x\ii..  i:»4.  kKU,  U  Ix.,  oli«.  4.  »  476,  1866,  ii.,  471. 

«»47U.  iKsn,  i..  i:,,  n545<^  ij^^q   ^     (j^jo.  o  oo^  1873,  i.,  296. 
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liYsterectomy  and  ovariotomy  has  been  attributed  to  the  incomplete  removal 
of  the  organs  in  question,  yet  upon  postmortem  examination  of  some  cases 
no  vestige  of  the  functional  organs  in  question  has  been  found. 

Hematemesis  is  a  means  of  anomalous  menstruation,  and  several 
instances  are  recorded.  Marcellus  Donatus  *  and  Benivenius  ^^^  exemplify 
this  with  cases.  Instances  of  vicarious  and  compensatory  epistaxis  and 
hemoptj'sis  are  so  common  tliat  any  examples  would  be  superfluous.  There 
is  recorded^  an  inexplicable  case  of  menstruation  from  the  region  of  the 
sternum,  and  among  the  curious  anomalies  of  menstruation  must  be  men- 
tioned that  reported  by  Parvin  ^  seen  in  a  woman,  who,  at  the  menstrual  epoch, 
suffered  hemoptysis  and  oozing  of  blood  from  the  lips  and  tongue.  Occa- 
sionally there  was  a  substitution  of  a  great  swelling  of  the  tongue,  rendering 
mastication  and  articulation  very  difficult  for  four  or  five  days.  Parvin  gives 
portraits  showing  the  venous  congestion  and  discoloration  of  the  lips. 

Instances  of  migratory  menstruation,  the  flow  moving  periodically 
from  the  ordinary  passage  to  the  breasts  and  mammae,  are  found  in  the  older 
writers.^  Salmuth  speaks  of  a  woman®  on  whose  hands  appeared  spots 
immediately  before  the  establishment  of  the  menses.  Cases  of  semimonthly 
menstruation  ^^  and  many  similar  anomalies  of  periodicity  are  spoken  of. 

The  Ephemerides  contains  ^  an  instance  of  the  simulation  of  menstrua- 
tion after  death,  and  Testa  »  speaks  of  menstruation  lasting  through  a  long 
sleep.  Instances  of  black  menstruation  are  to  be  found,  described  in  full, 
in  the  Ephemerides,  by  PauUini  ^  and  by  Schurig,*  and  in  some  of  the  later 
works ;  it  is  possible  that  an  excess  of  iron,  administered  for  some  menstrual 
disorder,  may  cause  such  an  alteration  in  the  color  of  the  menstrual  fluid. 

Suppression  of  menstruation  is  brought  about  in  many  peculiar  ways, 
and  sometimes  by  the  slightest  of  causes,  some  authentic  instances  being  so 
strange  as  to  seem  mythical.  Through  the  Ephemerides  ^^  we  constantly 
read  of  such  causes  as  contact  with  a  corpse,  the  sight  of  a  serpent  or  mouse, 
the  sight  of  monsters,  etc.  Lightning  stroke  and  curious  neuroses  have  been 
reported  as  causes.  Many  of  the  older  books  on  obstetric  subjects  are  full 
of  such  instances,  and  modem  illustrations  are  constantly  reported. 

Menstruation  in  Man. — Periodic  discharges  of  blood  in  man,  constitut- 
ing what  is  called  "  male  menstruation,"  have  been  frequently  noticeil  and 
are  particularly  interesting  when  the  discharge  is  from  the  penis  or  urethra, 
furnishing  a  striking  analogy  to  the  female  function  of  menstruation.  The 
older  authors  quoted  several  such  instances,  and  Mehliss  says  that  in  tlie 
ancient  davs  certain  writers  remarked  that   catamenial  lustration  from  the 

w 

penis   was    inflicted   on  the   Jews   as  a  divine  punishment.     Bartholinus  J 

*  306,  L.  iv.,  19.  b  108,  dec.  i.,  vol.  iv.,  69.  c  764,  1877. 

^  282,  1733,  359  ;  and  105,  vol.  iii.,  app.,  168.  e  706,  cent,  iii.,  obs.  18. 

^  104,  dec  iii.,  ann.  iv.,  obs.  18.  s758,  215.  b  620,  cent,  ii.,  obs.  8. 

*  724,  217.  J  190,  cent,  v.,  hist.  33. 
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meadoDs  a  case  in  a  youth ;  the  Ephemerides  several  instances ;  Zacatos 
Lai:^itanQs^  Salmuth,  *  Hagedom,  Fabrieius  HildanuSy  Vesalius,^  Mead,^ 
and  Acta  Eruditonim  ^  all  mention  instances.  Forel  ^  saw  menstroation  in 
a  man.  Gloninger^  tells  of  a  man  of  thirty-six^  who,  since  the  age  of 
seventeen  years  and  five  months,  had  had  lunar  manifestations  of  menstrua- 
tion, flach  attack  vras  accompanied  by  pains  in  the  back  and  hypogastric 
region*  febrile  disturbance,  and  a  sanguineous  discharge  firom  the  urethra, 
which  resembled  in  color,  consistency,  etc.,  the  menstrual  flux.  King*  re- 
lates that  while  attending  a  course  of  medical  lectures  at  the  University  of 
Louisiana  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  student  who  possessed  the 
normal  male  generative  organs,  but  in  whom  the  simulated  function  of  men- 
struation Mras  periodically  pertbrmed.  The  cause  was  inexplicable,  and  the 
imibrtunate  victim  was  the  subject  of  deep  chagrin,  and  was  afflicted  with 
melancholia.  He  had  menstruated  for  three  vears  in  this  manner :  a  fluid 
exuded  from  the  sebaceous  glands  of  the  deep  fossa  behind  the  corona 
glandis ;  this  fluid  was  of  the  same  appearance  as  the  menstrual  flux.  The 
quantity  was  from  one  to  two  ounces,  and  the  discharge  lasted  fiom  three  to 
six  days.  At  this  time  the  student  was  twenty-two  years  of  age,  of  a 
lymphatic  temperament,  not  particulariy  lustful,  and  was  never  the  victim 
of  any  venereal  disease.  The  author  gives  no  account  of  the  afler-life  of 
this  man«  his  whereabouts  being,  unfortunately,  unknown  or  omitted. 

Yiourions  Menstnuitioii  in  the  Male. — ^This  simulation  of  menstraa- 
tk>n  bv  the  male  assumes  a  vicarious  nature  as  well  as  in  the  l&male.     Van 
Swieten.*^  quoting  firom  Benivenius,  relates  a  case  of  a  man  who  once  a  month 
sweated  great  quantities  of  blood  from  his  right  flank.     Pinel  mentions  a 
case  of  a  captain  in  the  army  (M.  RegisK  who  wss  wounded  by  a  ballet  in 
the  body  and  who  afterward  had  a  monthly  discharge  from  the  uiethia. 
Pinel  calls  attenti«>n  particularly  to  the  analogy  in  thk^  case  by  mentioaii]^ 
that  if  the  captain  were  expend  to  &tigae.  privation,  cokL  etc^  he  exhibited 
the  ordinary  symptoms  of  anieni>rrbea  or  suppression.     Foamier^  speaks  of 
a  man  over  thirty  years  old.  w1k>  had  been  the  subject  of  a  me&stroal  evacua- 
tk>n  T^ince  puberty,  or  shortly  afler  his  first  sexisil  intervoorse.     He  would 
experience  pains  s>(  the  premenstrual  type,  about  twenty-four  koars  before 
the  appearance  ^>(  the  fli^w.  which  suk4ded  when  the  meik>tnKadoo  begsn. 
He  was  of  an  intensely  volupcuott>  nature,  and  coi:k>tantly  ^ve  hin^elf  op  to 
sexual  excesses.     The  flow  was  abundant  on  the  first  day.  diminished  oo  the 
sei^*[Hl.  and  i*ease^i  on  the  third.     HalliburtiW  JvHuIIecon.  and  Raynian  also 
rei!i>r>i  male  menstruati^Hi. 

Cases  «>f  menstnuitiQii  dariof^  pregiuuKy  mud  lakCtatke  are  not  raii^. 


»  T»)t5.  cent.  iii.  ohi«.  TT.  *  '^OBL  U  ▼-.  <a^  15.  *  51oi,  jsa 

i  H>5.  Ann.  I*^.  ii?.  •  ^»^  I'^W-  '  !«.  1S1S>. 

M  -251.  l-^TT.  ^To»^  Tot.  xiiL.  sifvt  lifc»6L 
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It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  pregnancy,  lactation,  and  menstruation  coexist- 
ing. No  careful  obstetrician  will  deny  pregnancy  solely  on  the  regular 
occurrence  of  the  menstrual  periods,  any  more  than  he  would  make  the  diag- 
nosis of  pregnancy  from  the  fact  of  the  suppression  of  menses.  Blake  * 
reports  ai\  instance  of  catamenia  and  mammary  secretion  during  pregnancy. 
Denaux  de  Breyne  mentions  a  similar  case.  The  child  was  born  by  a  face- 
presentation.  De  Saint-Moulin  ^  cites  an  instance  of  the  persistence  of  men- 
struation during  pregnancy  in  a  woman  of  twenty-four,  who  had  never  been 
regular;  the  child  was  bom  at  term.  Gelly  speaks  of  a  case  in  which 
menstruation  continued  until  the  third  month  of  pregnancy,  when  abortion 
occurred.  Post,^  in  describing  the  birth  of  a  two-pound  child,  mentions 
that  menstruation  had  persisted  during  the  mother's  pregnancy.  Rousset  ^ 
reports  a  peculiar  case  in  which  menstruation  appeared  during  the  last  four 
months  of  pregnancy. 

There  are  some  cases  on  record  of  child-bearing  after  the  menopause^ 
as,  for  instance,  that  of  Pearson,®  of  a  woman  who  had  given  birth  to  nine 
children  up  to  September,  1 836  ;  after  this  the  menses  appeared  only  slightly 
mitil  July,  1838,  when  they  ceased  entirely.  A  year  and  a  half  after  this 
she  was  delivered  of  her  tenth  child.  Other  cases,  somewhat  similar,  will 
be  found  under  the  discussion  of  late  conception. 

Precociotis  menstruation  is  seen  from  birth  to  nine  or  ten  years.     Of 

course,  menstruation  before  the  third  or  fourth  year  is  extremely  rare,  most 

of  the  cases  reported  before  this  age  being  merely  accidental  sanguineous 

(litharges  from  the  genitals,  not  regularly  periodical,  and  not  true  catamenia. 

However,  there  are  many  authentic  cases  of  infantile  menstruation  on  record, 

which  were  generally  associated  with  precocious  development  in  other  parts  as 

well.    Billard  says  that  the  source  of  infantile  menstruation  is  the  lining 

membrane  of  the  uterus ;  but  Camerer  explains  it  as  due  to  ligature  of  the 

umbilical  cord  before  the  circulation  in  the  pulmonary  vessels  is  thoroughly 

established.     In  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the 

influence  of  climate  and  locality  on  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  menstruation. 

In  the  southern  countries,  girls  arrive  at  maturity  at  an  earlier  age  than 

their  sisters  of  the  north.     Medical  reports  from  India  show  early  puberty 

of  the  females  of  tliat  country.      Campbell  remarks  that  girls  attain  the  age 

of  puberty  at  twelve  in  Siam,  while,  on  the  contrar}',  some  observers  report 

the  fact  that  menstruation  does  not  appear  in  the  Esquimaux  women  until 

the  age  of  twenty-three,  and  then  is  very  scanty,  and  is  only  present  in  the 

summer  months. 

Cases  of  menstruation  commencing  within  a  few  days  after  birth  and 

exhibiting  periodical   recurrence  are  spoken  of  by  Penada,^  Neues  Han- 

•  218,  185d-7,  Iv.,  508.  »>  Jour,  d'accouch.,  Li^ge,  1888,  ix.,  205. 

c  286,  1885-6,  i.,  543.  d  Jour,  de  m6d.  de  Bordeaux,  1856. 

«  476,  1836.  ^  Saggio  d'oaserrazioni,  iii. 
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Doverischcs  Magazin,*  DrummoDd,^  Buxtorf,^  Arnold,^  The  Lancet/  and 
the  British  Medical  Journal.  ^ 

C«eU  ^  relates  an  instance  of  menstruation  on  the  sixth  day,  continuiiig 
i<*T  five  days,  in  which  six  or  eight  drams  of  blood  were  lost.     Peeples^ 
cites  an  instance  in  Texas  in  an  infant  at  the  age  of  five  days,  which  was 
associated  with  a  remarkable  development  of  the  genital  oigans  and  breasts. 
Van  Swieten  offers  an  example  at  the  first  month ;  the  British  Medical 
Joomal '  at  the  second  mouth  ;  Conarmond  at  the  third  month.     Ysabel,  a 
y«:Kii^   slave  girl    belonging  to   Don  Carlos  Pedro  of  Havana,^  began  to 
menstruate  »tion  after  birth,  and  at  the  first  year  was  regular  in  this  function. 
At  birth  her  mamnue  were  well  developed  and  her  axilla?  were  slightly  cov- 
ered with  hair.     At  the  age  of  thirty-two  months  she  was  three  feet  ten 
inches  talL  and  her  genitals  and  mammae  resembled  those  of  a  girl  of  thir- 
teen.    Her  voice  was  grave  and  sonorous ;  her  moral  inclinations  were  not 
known.     Deever'^  records   an    instance  of  a  child  two  vears  and  seven 
months  old  who.  with  the  exception  of  three  months  only,  had  menstruated 
regularly  since  the  fourth  month.     Harle  ^  speaks  of  a  child,  the  youngest 
of  three  girls,  who  had  a  bloody  discharge  at  the  age  of  five  months  which 
lasted  three  davs  and  recurre<I  everv  month  until  the  child  was  weaned  at  the 
tenth  month.     At  the  eleventh  month  it  returned  and  continued  periodically 
until  death,  occasioned  by  diarrhea  at  the  fourteenth  month.     The  necropsjT 
showed  a  utenis  1 1  inches  long,  the  lips  of  which  were  congested ;  the  left 
ovan-  was  tiJiice  the   size  of  the  right,  but  displayed   nothing  strikingly 
abnormal.     Baillot  and  the  British  Medical  Journal  ^  cite  instances  of  meo- 
struati«»n  at  the  fourth  month.    A  case  is  on  record"'  of  an  infiint  who  menstru^ 
zXkA  at  the  age  of  six  montlks  and  whose  menses  returned  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  «lay  exactly.     Clark,  Wall,  and  the  Lancet "  give  descriptions  of  case^ 
at  the  ninth  month.     Naegc*le  has  seen  a  case  at  the  eighteenth  month,  and 
Sf-hniidi  and  0»llv  •  in  the  second  vear.     Another  case**  is  that  of  a  child, 
niw-tf^n  months  i»ld,  wh«>se  breasts  and  external  genitals  were  fiiUy  de- 
velf*]iefi.  althf  »ii^h  the  child  liad  shown  no  sexual  desire,  and  did  not  exceed 
crther  children  of  the  same  age  in   intellectual  development.     This  prodigy 
wa-  symmetrically  fomiecl  and  of  pleassmt  apj^earance.     Warner  *>  speaks  of 
.S»i#hie  Gantz,  of  .Jewish   ]iarentagt»,  lx>m    in  Cincinnati,  July  27,  1865, 
TilKMr  mf n-*.--^  Ix-iran  at  the  twenty-thinl  month  and  liad  cimtinued  regularly 
•jp  V*  tIk-  Tinif-  of  rcjiorting.     At  the  age  of  three  years  and   six  months 
frij^  "wa-  .'i**  inches  t;ill.  3?^  {Hounds  in  weight,  ami  her  girth  at  the  hip  was 
'>^>:   iiA«'}if-T.     Th^r  jii'lvis  was  bn^ul  and  well  sliajKxl,  and  measured   10 J 

»  >^;  zv  :  .  ITA^.  b  V24.  IST^,  ii,,  47.  <^  107,  vol.  vii.,  107. 

c  INI.  1<i..  ;:  .  4!i.  ^^  476,  ISTl,  i..  AW.  f  *>4,  1S79,  i.,  841. 

f  IS*.  3-rr.  b  5ji7.  Mai\'K  1^\  *  -^24,  1681,  ii.,  682. 

.  r/^.  If3f.         k  '^1\.  l^WO.  i..  S4S,         1  *>24,  1SS3.  ii.,  1141.  ■224.  18T9.  i.,  801. 

I  rv.  :-/:  >4-  18M.  382.  r51^  182S.  q  459,  1809. 
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inches  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  spinous  process  of  one  iliiun  to  that 
of  the  other,  being  a  little  more  than  the  standard  pelvis  of  Churchill,  and, 
in  consequence  of   this  pelvic  development,  her  legs  were  bowed.      The 
mammse  and  labia  had  all  the  appearance  of  established  puberty,  and  the 
pabes  and  axillae  were  covered  with  hair.     She  was  lady-like  and  maidenly 
in  her  demeanor,  without  unnatural  constraint  or  effrontery.     A  case  some- 
what similar,  though  the  patient  had  the  appearance  of  a  little  old  woman,*  was 
a  child  of  three  whose  breasts  were  as  well  developed  as  in  a  girl  of  twenty, 
and  whose  sexual  organs  resembled  those  of  a  girl  at  puberty.     She  had 
menstruated  regularly  since  the  age  of  two  years.     Woodruff*^  describes  a 
child  who  began  to  menstruate  at  two  years  of  age  and  continued  regularly 
thereafter.     At  the  age  of  six  years  she  was  still  menstruating,  and  exhibited 
beginning  signs  of  puberty.     She  was  118  cm.  tall,  her  breasts  were  devel- 
oped, and  she  had  hair  on  the  mons  veneris.     Van  der  Veer  ^  mentions  an 
infiint  who  began  menstruating  at  the  early  age  of  four  months  and  had 
continued  regularly  for  over  two  years.     She  had  the  features  and  develop- 
ment of  a  child  ten  or  twelve  years  old.     The  external  labia  and  the  vulva 
in  all  its  parts  were  well  formed,  and  the  mons  veneris  was  covered  with  a 
full  growth  of  hair.      Sir  Astley  Cooper,   Mandelshof,   the  Ephemerides, 
Rause,   Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire,   and    several    others^    report   instances   of 
menstruation  occurring  at  three  years  of  age.     Le  Beau  ®  describes  an  infant- 
prodigy  who  was  bom  with  the  mammse  well  formed  and  as  much  hair  on 
the  mons  veneris  as  a  girl  of  thirteen  or  fourteen.     She  menstruated  at  three 
and  continued  to  do  so  regularly,  the  flow   lasting  four  days  and   being 
copious.     At  the  age  of  four  years  and  five  months  she  was  42 J  inches  tall ; 
her  features  were  regular,  the  complexion  rosy,  the   hair  chestnut,  the  eyes 
blue-gray,  her  mamnue  the  size  of  a  large  orange,  and  indications  that  she 
would  be  able  to  bear  children  at  the  age  of  eight.     Pridcaux  cites  a  case  at 
five,  and  Gaugirau  Casals,  a  doctor  of  Agde,  ^    has  seen  a  girl  of  six  years 
who  suflTered  abdominal  colic,  hemorrhage  from  the  nose,  migraine,  and  neu- 
ralgia, all  periodically,  which,  with  the  association  of  pruritus  of  the  genitals 
and  engorged  mammse,  led   him  to  suspect  amenorrhea.     He  ordered  baths, 
and  shortly    the    menstruation    appeared    and   became    regular   thereafter. 
Brierre  de  Boismont  records  cases  of  catamenia  at  five,  seven,  and  eight 
years ;  and  Skene  ^  mentions  a  girl   Avho  menstruated  at  ten  years  and  five 
months.     She  was  in  the  lowest  grade  of  society,  living  with  a  drunken 
father  in  a  tenement  house,  and  was  of  wretehed  physical  constitution,  (|uite 
ignorant,  and  of  low  moral  character,  as   evinced  by  her  specific  vaginitis. 
Occurring  from  nine  years  to  the  ordinary'  time  of  puberty,  many  cases  are 
reconled. 
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Instances  of  protracted  menstruatioii  arc,  as  a  rule,  reliable,  die  indi* 
viduals  themselves  being  cognizant  of  the  nature  of  true  menstruation,  and 
themselves  furnishing  the  requisite  information  as  to  the  nature  and  perio- 
dieitj'  of  the  discharge  in  question.  Such  cases  range  even  past  the  oentuiy- 
mark.  Many  elaborate  statistics  on  this  subject  have  been  gathered  by  men 
of  ability.     Dr.  Meyer  of  Berlin  quotes  the  following : — 


28  at  50 
18  ''51 

years  of  age, 

3  at  57 
3  *'58 

years  of  age 

18  ''  52 

1  "59 

(1    li     li 

11  '*53 

4  *'60 

11    11    it 

13  ^'54 

4  **62 

11    i«     It 

5  '^55 

3  **63 

11    it    it 

4  *'  56 

These  statistics  were  from  examination  of  6000  cases  of  menstruating 
women.  The  last  seven  were  found  to  be  in  women  in  the  highest  class  of 
societv. 

Mehliss  1ms  made  the  following  collection  of  statistics  of  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar nature : — 


Late  Dentition. 

Late 

Late 

Mate. 

Female. 

Lactation. 

MenatmaUoo. 

Between  40  and  50  .   . 

.   .   .0 

4 

0 

0 

50    ''    60.   . 

.  .  .  1 

4 

2 

1 

60    **    70.   . 

.   .   .3 

2 

1 

0 

70     '^    80.   . 

.   .   .3 

2 

0 

7 

80     ''     90.    . 

.   .   .6 

2 

0 

0 

90     'MOO.    . 

.   .   .1 

1 

0 

1 

Above    100 

.    .   .6 

1 

0 

1 

20  16  3  10 

These  statistics  seem  to  have  l)een  made  with  the  idea  of  illustrating  tb^ 
marvelous  nither  than  to  give  the  usual  prolongation  of  these  functions.  I'*' 
hardly  seems  possible  that  ordinary  investigation  would  show  no  cases  o* 
menstruation  between  sixty  and  seventy,  and  seven  cases  between  seventj?^ 
and  eiglity  ;  however,  in  searching  literature  for  such  a  collection,  we  laxiS^ 
bear  in  mind  that  the  more  extraordinary  the  instance,  the  more  likely  it  v^ 
that  it  would  V)e  spoken  of,  as  the  natural  tendency  of  medical  men  is  \xp 
overlook  the  im|M»rtnnt  ordinary  and  report  the  nonimportant  extraordinary. 

Dewees  mentions  an  example  of  menstruation  at  sixty-five,  and  others  at 
fifty-four  and  fifty-five  years.  Motte  speaks  of  a  case  at  sixty-one ;  Ryan  and 
others,  at  fifty-five,  sixty,  and  sixty-five;  Parry,  from  sixty-six  to  seventy- 
seven  ;  Desormeux,  from  sixty  to  seventy-five  ;  Semple,  at  seventy  and  eighty- 
seven  ;  Iliggins,*  at  seventy-six  ;  Whitehead,**  at  seventy-seven ;  Bernstein, 
at  seventy-eight ;  Beyrat,*^  at  eight>'-seven  ;  Haller,  at  one  hundred ;  and  high- 
est of  all  is  Blancardi\s  case,  in  which  menstruation  was  present  at  one  hun- 
dr(Kl  and  six  years.  In  the  London  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,! 831,  are 
rei)orted  cases  at  eighty  and  ninety-five  years.     In  Good's  System  of  Nosol- 
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ogy^  there  are  instances  occurring  at  seventy-one,  eighty,  and  ninety  years. 
There  was  a  woman  in  Italy  whose  menstrual  function  continued  from  twen- 
ty-four to  ninety  years.*  Emmet  ^  cites  an  instance  of  menstruation  at 
seventy,  and  Brierre  de  Boismont  one  of  a  woman  who  menstruated  regu- 
larly from  her  twenty-fourth  year  to  the  time  of  her  death  at  ninety-two. 

Strasberger  of  Beeskow  describes  a  woman  who  ceased  menstruating  at 
forty-two,  who  remained  in  good  health  up  to  eighty,  suffering  slight  attacks 
of  rheumatism  only,  and  at  this  late  age  was  seized  with  abdominal  pains, 
followed  by  menstruation,  which  continued  for  three  years;  the  woman  died 
the  next  year.  This  late  menstruation  had  all  the  sensible  characters  of  the 
early  one.  Kennard  ^  mentions  a  negress,  aged  ninety-one,  who  menstruated 
at  fourteen,  ceased  at  forty-nine,  and  at  eighty-two  commenced  again,  and 
was  regular  for  four  years,  but  had  had  no  return  since.  On  the  return  of  her 
menstruation,  believing  that  her  procreative  powers  were  returning,  she  mar- 
ried a  vigorous  negro  of  thirty-five  and  experienced  little  diflSculty  in  satisfying 
his  desires.  Du  Peyrou  de  Cheyssiole  and  Bonhoure  ^  speak  of  an  aged  peas- 
ant woman,  past  ninety-one  years  of  age,  who  menstruated  regularly. 

Petersen  ®  describes  a  woman  of  seventy-nine,  who  on  March  26th  was 
seized  with  uterine  pains  lasting  a  few  days  and  terminating  with  hemor- 
rhagic discharge.  On  April  23d  she  was  seized  again,  and  a  discharge  com- 
menced on  the  25th,  continuing  four  days.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  report, 
one  year  after,  this  menstruation  had  been  regular.  There  is  an  instance  on 
record  of  a  female  who  menstruated  every  three  months  during  the  period 
from  her  fiftieth  to  her  seventy-fourth  year,  the  discharge,  however,  being 
verj'  slight.  Thomas  ^  cites  an  instance  of  a  woman  of  sixty-nine  who  had 
had  no  menstruation  since  her  forty-ninth  year,  but  who  commenced  again  the 
year  be  saw  her.  Her  mother  and  sister  were  similarly  affected  at  the  age 
of  sixty,  in  the  first  case  attributable  to  grief  over  the  death  of  a  son,  in  the 
second  ascribed  to  fright.  It  seemed  to  be  a  peculiar  family  idiosyncrasy. 
Velasquez  of  Tarentum  «  says  that  the  Abbess  of  Monvicaro  at  the  very 
advanced  age  of  one  hundred  had  a  recurrence  of  catamenia  after  a  severe 
illness,  and  subsequently  a  new  set  of  teeth  and  a  new  growth  of  hair. 

Late  Establishment  of  Menstruation. — In  some  cases  menstruation 
never  appears  until  late  in  life,  presenting  the  same  j)henomena  as  normal 
menstruation.  Perfect^  relates  the  history  of  a  woman  who  had  been  mar- 
ried many  years,  and  whose  menstruation  did  not  apix?ar  until  her  forty- 
seventh  year.  She  was  a  widow  at  the  time,  and  had  never  been  pregnant. 
Up  to  the  time  of  her  death,  which  was  occasioned  by  a  convulsive  colic,  in 
her  fifty-seventh  year,  she  had  the  usual  prodromes  of  menstruation  followed 
by  the  usual  discharge.     Rodsewitch  *    speaks  of  a  widow  of  a  peasant  who 
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menstmated  lor  the  first  time  at  the  age  of  thirtr-^ix.  Her  first  coitus  tooic 
place  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  Ijefore  any  ^gns  of  menstmatioD  had  aj^ieand^ 
and  frvjm  this  time  all  thrr^agh  her  married  life  she  iras  rither  pr^nant  or 
suckling.  Her  hui«hand  died  when  thirtT-$ix  years  ol<l,  and  ever  since  the 
catamenial  flow  had  z^hown  itself  with  great  regularity.  She  had  bone 
twin:^  in  her  gecrind,  fourth,  and  eighth  confinement^  and  altogether  had  16 
children.     Holdefrund  in  1 836  mentions  a  case  in  which  menstruatioD  dii 

not  er>mmence  until  the  seventieth  vear,  and  Hover  *  mentions  one  delaved 

•  •  • 

to  the  seventy-f^Lxth  year.  Marx  of  Krakau^  speaks  of  a  woman,  aged 
forty-eight,  who  had  never  menstruated ;  until  forty-two  years  old  she  had 
felt  no  symptoms,  but  at  this  time  pain  began,  and  at  forty-eight  reguhr 
meastruation  ensued.  At  the  time  of  report,  four  years  after,  she  was  fiw 
from  pain  and  amenorrhea,  and  her  flow  was  regular,  though  scant.  ^ 
had  Ixfen  married  since  she  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  A  somewhit 
similar  case  Is   mentioned    by  Gr^ory  *^  of  a  mother  of  7   children  who 

had   never  had  her  menstrual  flow.     Tliere  are  two  instances  of  delaved 

• 

meastruation  ijuotcil  :**  the  first,  a  woman  of  thirty,  well  formed,  healthy^of 
griod  social  ]K>sition,  and  with  all  the  signs  of  puberty  except  menstruation^ 
which  liad  never  appeared  ;  the  second,  a  married  woman  of  forty-two,  who 
thrrjughout  a  healthy  c<mnubial  life  had  never  menstruated.  An  instance  iB 
known  to  the  authors  of  a  woman  of  forty  who  has  never  menstniateil,  thoi^ 
she  is  of  exceptional  vigor  and  development.  She  has  been  married  niaof 
years  without  pregnancy. 

The  medical  literature  relative  to  precocious  impregnatioil  is  fiill  of 
mar\'eloiLs  instances.  Individually,  manv  of  the  cases  would  be  bevond 
cre<libility,  but  when  instance  after  instance  is  reported  by  reliable  authori- 
ties we  must  accept  the  possibility  of  their  occurrence,  even  if  we  doubt 
the  stiitein(*nts  of  sr>me  of  tlie  authorities.  Xo  less  a  medical  celebritv  thai 
the  ilhistrious  Sir  Astley  CVK)j)er  remarks  tliat  on  one  occasion  he  saw  i 
girl  in  Scotland,  seven  years  old,  whose  pelvis  was  so  fully  develo]>ed  that 
he  was  sure  she  could  easily  give  birth  to  a  child  ;  and  Warner's  case  of  the 
Jewish  jrirl  three  and  a  half  years  old,  with  a  pelvis  of  normal  width,  more 
than  substantiat<*s  this  sup|)osition.  Similar  examples  of  precocious  pelvic 
and  sexual  development  are  on  record  in  abundance,  and  nearly  ever}'  medi- 
cal man  of  exj)erience  has  seen  cases  of  infantile  masturbation. 

The  onlinar}'  jK^riod  of  female  maturity  is  astonishingly  late  when  com- 
jKired  with  the  lower  animals  of  the  same  size,  particularly  M'hen  viewed 
with  casc»s  of  animal  precocity  on  record.  Bert  hold®  speaks  of  a  kid  fou^ 
teen  days  old  which  was  impregnated  by  an  adult  goat,  and  at  the  usual 
perifxl  of  gestation  lK>re  a  kid,  which  was  mature  but  weak,  to  which  it  gave 
milk  in  al)undance,  and  both  the  mother  and  kid  grew  up  strong.  Compared 
with  the  above,  child-bearing  by  women  of  eight  is  not  extraordinarj'. 
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The  earliest  case  of  conception  that  has  come  to  the  authors'  notice  is  a 
quotation  in  one  of  the  last  century  books  from  von  Mandelslo**  of  impreg- 
natioD  at  six ;  but  a  careful  search  in  the  British  Museum  failed  to  confirm 
this  statement,  and,  foi^the  present,  we  must  accept  the  statement  as  hearsay 
aod  without  authority  available  for  reference-purposes. 

Molitor^  gives  an  instance  of  precocious  pregnancy  in  a  child  of  eight. 
It  was  probably  the  same  case  spoken  of  by  Lefebvre  ®  and  reported  to  the 
Belgium  Academy  :  A  girl,  born  in  Luxemborg,  well  developed  sexually, 
hanng  hair  on  the  pubis  at  birth,  who  menstruated  at  four,  and  at  the  age 
of  eight  was  impregnated  by  a  cousin  of  thirty-seven,  who  was  sentenced  to 
five  years'  imprisonment  for  seduction.  The  pregnancy  terminated  by  the 
expulsion  of  a  mole  containing  a  well-characterized  human  embryo. 
Schmidt's  case  in  1779*  was  in  a  child  who  had  menstruated  at  two,  and 
bore  a  dead  fetus  when  she  was  but  eight  years  and  ten  months  old.  She 
had  all  the  appearance  and  development  of  a  girl  of  seventeen.  Kussmaul 
gives  an  example  of  conception  at  eight.  Dodd®  speaks  of  a  child  who 
menstruated  early  and  continued  up  to  the  time  of  impregnation.  She  was  a 
hard  worker  and  did  all  her  mother's  washing.  Her  labor  j)ains  did  not 
continue  over  six  hours,  from  first  to  the  last.  The  child  was  a  large  one, 
weighing  7  pounds,  and  afterward  died  in  convulsions.  The  infant's  left 
foot  had  but  3  toes.  The  young  mother  at  the  time  of  delivery  was  only 
nine  years  and  eight  months  old,  and  consequently  must  have  been  impreg- 
nated before  the  age  of  nine.  Meyer  gives  an  astonishing  instance  of  birth  in 
a  Swiss  girl  at  nine.  Cam  describes  a  case  of  a  child  who  menstruated  at  two, 
l)ecame  pregnant  at  eight,  and  lived  to  an  advanced  age.  Ruttel  reix)rtvS  con- 
ce|)tion  in  a  girl  of  nine,  and  as  far  north  as  St.  Petersburg  a  girl  has  become 
a  mother  before  nine  years.  The  Journal  tic  S(;avnnSy  1684,'^®  contains  the 
report  of  the  case  of  a  boy,  who  survived,  being  born  to  a  mother  of  nine 
years. 

Beck  has  reported  an  instance  of  deliver)^  in  a  girl  a  little  over  ten  years 
of  age.  There  are  instances  of  fecundity  at  nine  years  recorded  by  Ephenieri- 
des,  Wolffius,^  Savonarola,^  and  others.**  Gleaves  ^  re|)orts  from  AVytheville, 
Va,,  the  histor}'  of  what  he  calls  the  case  of  the  youngest  mother  in  Virginia 
—Annie  H. — who  was  born  in  Bland  County,  July  15,  1885,  and,  on  Sej)- 
tenil)er  10,  1895,  was  delivered  of  a  well-formed  child  weighing  5  pounds. 
The  girl  had  not  the  development  of  a  woman,  although  she  had  menstruated 
regularly  since  her  fifth  year.  The  labor  was  short  and  uneventful,  and,  two 
hours  after>vard,  the  child-mother  wanted  to  arise  and  dress  and  would  have 
done  so  had  she  been  permitted.  There  were  no  developments  of  the 
mammte  nor  secretion  of  milk.     The  baby  was  nourished  through  its  short 
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existence  (as  it  only  lived  x  week)  bv  its  gimndmothery  who  had  a  child  odJ 
a  few  months  old.     The  parent  of  this  child  were  prosperous,  intelligent,  ar» 
worthy  people,  and  there  was  no  doobt  of  the  cfaild^s  age.     '^  Annie  is  noi 
well  and  plays  about  with  the  other  children  as  if  nothing  had  happened/ 
Harris  refers  to  a  Kentucky  woman,  a  mother  at  ten  years,  one  in  Massachu- 
setts a  mother  at  ten  year?,  eight  months,  and  seventeen  days,  and  one  in  Phila- 
delphia at  eleven  years  and  three  months.     The  fii^  case  was  one  of  in&ntile 
precocity,  the  other  belonging  to  a  much  later  period,  the  menstmal  flinctioD 
ha\4ng  been  established  but  a  few  months  prior  to  conception.     All  these 
giris  had  well-developed  pelves,  large  mamnue,  and  the  general  marks  of 
womanhood,  and  bore  living  children.     It  has  been  remaiked  of  3  veiy 
niaikedly  precocious  cases  of  pregnancy  that  one  was  the  daughter  of  veiy 
humble  parents,  one  bom  in  an  almshouse,  and  the  other  raised  by  her  motW 
in  a  house  of  prostitution.     The  only  significance  of  this  statement  is  the 
greater  amount  of  vice  and  opportunity  for  precocious  sexual  intercourse  to 
which  they  were  exposed ;  doubtless  similar  cases  under  more  fiivorable  con- 
ditions would  never  be  recognized  as  such. 

The  instance  in  the  Journal  deS^ran^  is  reiterated  in  1775,*  which  is  hot 
such  a  repetition  as  is  found  all  through  medical  literature — "  new  friends 
with  old  faces,"  as  it  were.  Haller  obser\-ed  a  case  of  impr^nation  in  i 
girl  of  nine,  who  had  menstruated  several  years,  and  other?  who  had  become 
pregnant  at  nine,  ten,  and  twelve  years  resj>ectively.  Rowlett,**  whose  case 
is  mentioned  by  Harris,  saw  a  child  who  had  menstruated  the  first  year 
and  regularly  thereafter,  and  gave  birth  to  a  child  weighing  7|  pounds 
when  she  was  only  ten  years  and  thirteen  days  old.  At  the  time  of  delivery 
she  measured  4  feet  7  inches  in  height  and  weighed  100  pounds.  Curtis,* 
who  is  also  quoted  by  Harris,  relates  the  histor\'  of  Elizabeth  Drayton,  who 
became  pregnant  before  she  was  ten,  and  was  delivered  of  a  full-grown, 
living  male  child  weighing  8  pounds.  She  had  menstruated  once  or  twice 
Ixffore  conception,  was  fairly  healthy  during  gestation,  and  had  a  rather 
lingering  but  natural  lal)or.  To  complete  the  stor\',  the  father  of  this  child 
was  a  1k)V  of  fifteen.  One  of  the  faculty  of  Montj>ellier  **  has  reported  an 
instance  at  New  Orleans  of  a  young  girl  of  eleven,  who  became  impregnated 
by  a  youth  who  was  not  yet  sixteen.  Maygrier  *  says  that  he  knew  a  girl 
of  twelve,  living  in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Gremiain,  who  was  confined. 

Harris  ^  relates  the  particulars  of  the  case  of  a  white  girl  who  b^n  to 
menstruate  at  eleven  years  and  four  months,  and  who  gave  birth  to  an  ove^ 
sized  male  child  on  January'  21,  1872,  when  she  was  twelve  years  and  nine 
months  old.  She  had  an  abundance  of  milk  and  nursed  the  child  ;  the  labor 
was  of  about  eighteen  hours'  duration,  and  laceration  ^vas  avoided.  He  also 
s])eaks  of  a  mulatto  girl,  born  in  1848,  who  began  to  menstruate  at  eleven 
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years  and  nine  months^  and  gave  birth  to  a  female  child  before  she  reached 
thirteen,  and  bore  a  second  child  when  fourteen  years  and  seven  months  old. 
The  child's  father  was  a  white  boy  of  seventeen. 

The  following  are  some  Indian  statistics  :  *  1  pregnancy  at  ten,  6  at  eleven, 
2  at  eighteen,  1  at  nineteen.**  Chevers  ^^  speaks  of  a  mother  at  ten  and 
others  at  eleven  and  t>velve ;  and  Green,  at  Dacca,  performed  craniotomy 
upon  the  fetus  of  a  girl  of  twelve.  Wilson  ®  gives  an  account  of  a  girl 
thirteen  years  old,  who  gave  birth  to  a  full-grown  female  child  after  three 
hours'  labor.  She  made  a  speedy  convalescence,  but  the  child  died  four 
weeks  afterward  from  bad  nursing.  The  lad  who  acknowledged  paternity 
was  nineteen  years  old.  King  ^  reports  a  well-verified  case  of  confinement 
in  a  girl  of  eleven.     Both  the  mother  and  child  did  well. 

Robertson  of  Manchester  describes  a  girl,  working  in  a  cotton  factory, 
who  was  a  mother  at  twelve ;  de  La  Motte  ^^^  mentions  pregnancy  before 
twelve ;  Kilpatrick  ®  in  a  negress,  at  eleven  years  and  six  months ;  Fox,^  at 
twelve ;  Hall,«  at  twelvis ;  Kinney,^  at  twelve  years,  ten  months,  and  sixteen 
days ;  Herrick,*  at  thirteen  years  and  nine  months ;  Murillo,^  at  thirteen  years ; 
Philippart,^  at  fourteen  years ;  Stallcup,  at  eleven  years  and  nine  months ; 
Stoakley,*  at  thirteen  years  ;  Walker,™  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  and  eight 
months ;  another  case,"  at  twelve  years  and  six  months ;  and  Williams,**  at 
eleven. 

■An  editorial  article  in  the  Indian  Medical  Gazette  of  Sept.,  1890,  says  :— 

**The  appearance  of  menstruation  is  held  by  the  great  minority  of  natives  of  India  to 
be  eridenoe  and  proof  of  marriageability,  bnt  among  the  Hindu  community  it  is  considered 
diqgiraoefal  that  a  girl  should  remain  unmarried  until  this  function  is  established.  The  con- 
seqaence  is  that  girls  are  married  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  years,  but  it  is  understood  or  pro- 
fessed that  the  consummation  of  the  marriage  is  delayed  until  after  the  first  menstrual  period. 
There  is,  however,  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  earlier  ceremony  is  very  frequently, 
perhaps  commonly,  taken  to  warrant  resort  to  sexual  intercourse  before  the  menstrual  flux 
has  occurred  :  it  may  be  accepted  as  true  that  premenstrual  copulation  is  largely  practised 
QDder  the  cover  of  marriage  in  this  country. 

*'  FYom  thifl  practice  it  results  that  girls  become  mothers  at  the  earliest  possible  period 
of  thdr  lives,  A  native  medical  witness  testified  that  in  about  20  per  cent,  of  marriages 
children  were  bom  by  wives  of  from  twelve  to  thirteen  years  of  age.  Cases  of  death  caused 
hy  the  first  act  of  sexual  intercourse  are  by  no  means  rare.  They  are  naturally  concealed, 
hat  ever  and  anon  they  come  to  light.  Dr.  Chevers  mentioned  some  14  cases  of  this  sort  in 
the  last  edition  of  his  *  Handbook  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  for  India,'  and  Dr.  Harvey 
found  5  in  the  medicolegal  returns  submitted  by  the  Civil  Surgeons  of  the  Bengal  Presidency 
during  the  years  1870-71-72. 

*' Reform  must  come  from  conviction  and  effort,  as  in  every  other  case,  but  meantime  the 
itrong  arm  of  the  law  should  be  put  forth  for  the  protection  of  female  children  from  the 
degradation  and  hurt  entailed  by  premature  sexual  intercourse.  This  can  easily  })e  done  l)y 
raising  the  age  of  punishable  intercourse,  which  is  now  fixed  at  the  absurd  limit  of  ten  years. 
Menstruation  very  seldom  appears  in  native  girls  before  the  completed  age  of  twelve  years, 
and  if  the  *age  of  consent'  were  raised  to  that  limit,  it  would  not  interfere  with  the  preju- 
dices and  customs  which  insist  on  marriage  liefore  menstruation." 
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In  1816  some  girls  were  admitted  to  the  Paris  Maternity  as  yoangas 
thirteen,  and  during  the  Revolution  several  at  eleven,  and  even  younger. 
Smith  *  speaks  of  a  legal  case  in  which  a  girl,  eleven  years  old,  beii^ 
safely  delivered  of  a  living  child,  charged  her  uncle  with  rape.  Allen  ^  speaks 
of  a  girl  who  became  pregnant  at  twelve  years  and  nine  months,  and  was 
delivered  of  a  healthy,  9-pound  boy  before  the  physician's  arrival ;  the 
placenta  came  away  afterward,  and  the  mother  made  a  speedy  recovery. 
She  was  thought  to  have  had  "  dropsy  of  the  abdomen,^'  as  the  parents  had 
lost  a  girl  of  about  the  same  age  who  was  tapped  for  ascites.  The  father  of 
the  child  was  a  boy  only  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Marvelous  to  relate,  there  are  on  record  several  cases  of  twins  being  ban 
to  a  child  mother.  Kay  reports  a  case  of  twins  in  a  girl  of  thirteen; 
Montgomery,  at  fourteen ;  and  Meigs  reports  the  case  of  a  young  girl,  of 
Spanish  blood,  at  Maracaibo,  who  gave  birth  to  a  child  before  she  was 
twelve  and  to  twins  before  reaching  fourteen  years. 

In  the  older  works,  the  following  authors  have  reported  cases  of  piej- 
nancy  before  the  appearance  of  menstruation :  Ballonius,  Vogel,  Mo^ 

gagni,  the  anatomist  of  the  kidney,  Schenck,  Bartholinus,  Bierling,  Zaoehias^ 
Charleton,  Mauriceau,  Ephemerides,  and  Fabricius  Hildanus. 

In  some  cases  this  precocity  seems  to  be  hereditary,  being  transmitted 
from  mother  to  daughter,  bringing  about  an  almost  incredible  state  of  aflain, 
in  which  a  girl  is  a  grandmother  about  the  ordinary  age  of  maternity.  Eay 
says  that  he  had  reported  to  him,  on  "  pretty  good  "  authority,  an  instance 
of  a  Damascus  Jewess  who  became  a  grandmother  at  twenty-one  years.  In 
France  ^  they  record  a  young  grandmother  of  twenty-eight.  Ketchum' 
speaks  of  a  negress,  aged  thirteen,  who  gave  birth  to  a  well-developed  chiH 
which  began  to  menstruate  at  ten  years  and  nine  months  and  at  thirteen 
became  pregnant ;  hence  the  negress  was  a  grandmother  at  twenty-five  yean 
and  nine  months.  She  had  a  second  child  before  she  was  sixteen,  who  bqan 
to  menstruate  at  seven  years  and  six  months,  thus  proving  the  inheritance  of 
this  precocity,  and  leaving  us  at  sea  to  figure  what  degree  of  grandmotiier 
she  may  be  if  she  lives  to  an  advanced  age.  Another  interesting  case  of 
this  nature  is  that  of  Mrs.  C,®  born  1854,  married  in  1867,  and  who  had  a 
daughter  ten  months  after.  This  daughter  married  in  1882,  and  in  March, 
1883,  gave  birth  to  a  9-pound  boy.  The  youthful  grandmother,  not  twenty- 
nine,  was  present  at  the  birth.  This  case  was  remarkable,  as  the  children 
were  both  legitimate. 

Fecundity  in  the  old  seems  to  have  attracted  fully  as  much  attention 
among  the  older  observers  as  precocity.  Pliny  ^^  speaks  of  Cornelia,  of  the 
family  of  Serpios,  who  bore  a  son  at  sixty,  who  was  named  VolnsiU! 
Saturnius  ;  and  Marsa,  a  physician  of  Venice,  was  deceived  in  a  pregnane) 
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in  a  woman  of  sixty,  his  diagnosis  being  "  dropsy."  Tarenta  records  the  history 
of  the  case  of  a  woman  who  menstruated  and  bore  children  when  past  the 
age  of  sixty.  Among  the  older  reports  are  those  of  Blanchard  *  of  a  woman 
who  bore  a  child  at  sixty  years ;  Fielitz,^^  one  at  sixty  ;  Ephemerides,  one 
at  sixty-two ;  Rush,**  one  at  sixty  ;  Bernstein,^^  one  at  sixty  years ;  Schoepfer, 
at  seventy  years ;  and,  almost  beyond  belief,  Debes*'  cites  an  instance  as  tak- 
ing place  at  the  very  advanced  age  of  one  hundred  and  three.  Wallace  ^ 
speaks  of  a  woman  in  the  Isle  of  Orkney  bearing  children  when  past  the  age 
of  sixty.  We  would  naturally  expect  to  find  the  age  of  child-bearing  prolonged 
in  the  northern  countries  where  the  age  of  maturity  is  later.  Capuron  cites 
an  example  of  child-birth  in  a  woman  of  sixty ;  Haller,  cases  at  fifty-eight, 
sixty-three,  and  seventy ;  Dewees,  at  sixty-one  ;  and  Thibaut  de  Chauvalon, 
in  a  woman  of  Martinique  aged  ninety  years.  There  was  a  woman  delivered 
in  Germany,  in  1723,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five ;  one  at  fifty-one  in  Kentucky ;  * 
and  one  in  Russia  at  fifty.'  Depasse  ^  speaks  of  a  woman  of  fifty-nine  years 
and  five  months  old  who  was  delivered  of  a  healthy  male  child,  which  she 
suckled,  weaning  it  on  her  sixtieth  birthday.  She  had  been  a  widow  for 
twenty  years,  and  had  ceased  to  menstruate  nearly  ten  years  before.  In  St. 
Peter's  Church,  in  East  Oxford,  is  a  monument  bearing  an  inscription  re- 
cording the  death  in  child-birth  of  a  woman  sixty-two  years  old.  Cachot** 
relates  the  case  of  a  woman  of  fifty-three,  who  was  delivered  of  a  living 
child  by  means  of  the  forceps,  and  a  year  after  bore  a  second  child  without 
iostramental  interference.  She  had  no  milk  in  her  breasts  at  the  time  and 
DO  signs  of  secretion.  This  aged  mother  had  been  married  at  fifty-two,  five 
jean  after  the  cessation  of  her  menstruation,  and  her  husband  was  a  young 
man,  only  twenty-four  years  old. 

Kennedy'  reports  a  delivery  at  sixty-two  years,  and  the  Cincinnati 
Eoqairer,  January,  1863,  says :  "  Dr.  W.  McCarthy  was  in  attendance  on  a 
lady  of  sixty-nine  years,  on  Thursday  night  last,  who  gave  birth  to  a  fine  boy. 
The  &ther  of  the  child  is  seventy-four  years  old,  and  the  mother  and  child 
are  doing  well.''  Quite  recently  there  died  in  Great  Britain  a  Mrs.  Henry 
of  Gortree  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twelve,  leaving  a  daughter  of  nine 
years. 

Mayham^  saw  a  woman  seventy-three  years  old  who  recovered  after 
delivery  of  a  child.  A  most  peculiar  case  is  that  of  a  widow,  seventy  years 
old,  a  native  of  Garches.*'  She  had  been  in  the  habit  of  indulging  freely  in 
wine,  and,  during  the  last  six  months,  to  decided  excess.  After  an  unusually 
prolonged  libation  she  found  herself  unable  to  walk  home ;  she  sat  down  by 
the  roadside  waiting  until  she  could  proceed,  and  was  so  found  by  a  young 
man  who  knew  her  and  who  proposed  helping  her  home.     By  the  time  her 
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house  was  reached  night  was  well  advanced,  and  she  invited  him  to  stop  ovei 
night ;  finding  her  more  than  affable,  he  stopped  at  her  house  over  four  nighte 
and  the  result  of  his  visits  was  an  ensuing  pr^nancy  for  Madame. 

Multiple  births  in  the  aged  have  been  reported  from  authentic  sources 
The  Lancet  *  quotes  a  rather  fabulous  account  of  a  lady  over  sixty-two  year 
of  age  who  gave  birth  to  triplets,  making  her  total  number  of  childrei 
13.  Montgomery,  Colomb,  and  Knehel,  each,  have  recorded  the  birth  01 
twins  in  women  beyond  the  usual  age  of  the  menopause,  and  there  is 'a  case 
recorded  of  a  woman  of  fifty-two  who  was  delivered  of  tvrins. 

Impregnation  without  completion  of  the  copulatiye  act  by  reasoi 
of  some  malformation,  such  as  occlusion  of  the  vagina  or  uterus,  fibrous  an< 
unruptured  hymen,  etc.,  has  been  a  subject  of  discussion  in  the  works  o: 
medical  jurisprudence  of  all  ages  ;  and  cases  of  conception  without  entnmc 
of  the  penis  are  found  in  abundance  throughout  medical  literature,  and  ma; 
have  an  important  medicolegal  bearing.  There  is  little  doubt  of  the  possibilit 
of  spermatozoa  deposited  on  the  genitalia  making  progress  to  the  seat  of  fer 
tilization,  as  their  power  of  motility  and  tenacitj'  of  life  have  been  well  dem 
onstrated.  Percy  ^  reports  an  instance  in  which  semen  was  found  issuinj 
from  the  os  uteri  eight  and  one-half  days  after  the  last  intercourse ;  and  1 
microscopic  examination  of  this  semen  revealed  the  presence  of  living  as  wel 
as  dead  spermatozoa.  We  have  occasional  instances  of  impregnation  bj 
rectal  coitus,  the  semen  finding  its  way  into  an  occluded  vaginal  canal  by  ( 
fistulous  communication. 

Guillemeau,^  the  surgeon  of  the  French  king,  tells  of  a  girl  of  eighteen 
who  was  brought  before  the  French  officials  in  Paris,  in  1607,  on  the  cita- 
tion of  her  husband  of  her  inability  to  allow  him  completion  of  the  marita' 
function.  He  alleged  that  he  had  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  t( 
enter  her,  and  in  doing  so  had  caused  paraphimosis.  On  examination  bj 
the  surgeons  she  was  found  to  have  a  dense  membrane,  of  a  fibrous  nature 
entirely  occluding  the  vagina,  which  they  incised.  Immediately  afterwan 
the  woman  cxliil)ited  morning  sickness  and  the  usual  signs  of  pregnancy,  an< 
was  delivered  in  four  months  of  a  full-term  child,  the  results  of  an  impreg 
nation  occasioned  by  one  of  the  unsuccessful  attempts  at  entrance.  Sue 
instances  are  numerous  in  the  older  literature,  and  a  mere  citation  of  a  fe' 
is  considered  sufficient  here.  Zacchias,*  Amand,  Fabricius  Hildanus,  Graa 
the  discoverer  of  the  follicles  that  bear  his  name,  Borellus,  Blegny,  Blanchard 
Diemerbroeek,«  Duddell,  Mauriceau,  k  Reyes,  Riolan,**  Harvey,  the  discoven 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,*  Wolfius,  Walther,  Rongier,^  Ruysch,  Fo 
estus,  Epliemerides,^  and  Schurig  all  mention  eases  of  conception  with  inta 
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hymen,  and  in  which  there  was  no  entrance  of  the  penis.  Tolberg  ^^  has 
an  example  of  hymen  integrum  after  the  birth  of  a  fetus  five  months  old, 
and  there  is  recorded "  a  case  of  tubal  pregnancy  in  which  the  hymen  was 
intact. 

Gilbert  ^  gives  an  account  of  a  case  of  pregnancy  in  an  unmarried  woman, 
who  successfully  resisted  an  attempt  at  criminal  connection  and  yet  became 
impregnated  and  gave  birth  to  a  perfectly  formed  female  child.  The  hymen 
Yi2&  not  ruptured,  and  the  impregnation  could  not  have  preceded  the  birth 
more  than  thirty-six  weeks.  Unfortunately,  this  poor  woman  was  infected 
with  gonorrhea  after  the  attempted  assault.  Simmons  of  St.  Louis  ^  gives 
a  curious  peculiarity  of  conception,  in  which  there  was  complete  closure  of 
tiie  vagina,  subsequent  conception,  and  delivery  at  term.  He  made  the 
patient's  acquaintance  from  her  application  to  him  in  regard  to  a  malcondi- 
tion  of  her  sexual  apparatus,  causing  much  domestic  infelicity. 

Lawson  ^  speaks  of  a  woman  of  thirty-five,  who  had  been  married  ten 
months,  and  whose  husband  could  never  effect  an  entrance ;  yet  she  became 
pregnant  and  had  a  normal  labor,  despite  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  a  tough 
and  unruptured  hymen,  she  had  an  occluding  vaginal  cyst.  Hickinbotham 
of  Birmingham  ®  reports  the  history  of  two  cases  of  labor  at  term  in  females 
whose  hymens  were  immensely  thickened.  H.  Grey  Edwards  has  seen  a 
case  of  imperforate  hymen  which  had  to  be  torn  through  in  labor ;  yet  one 
single  act  of  copulation,  even  with  this  obstacle  to  entrance,  sufficed  to 
impregnate.  Champion  speaks  of  a  woman  who  became  pregnant  although 
her  h\Tnen  was  intact.  She  had  been  in  the  habit  of  having  coitus  by  the 
urethra,  and  all  through  her  pregnancy  continued  this  practice. 

Houghton'  speaks  of  a  girl  of  twenty-five  into  whose  vagina  it  w^as 
impossible  to  pass  the  tip  of  the  first  finger  on  account  of  the  dense  cicatricial 
membrane  in  the  orifice,  but  who  gave  birth,  with  comparative  ease,  to  a 
child  at  full  term,  the  only  interference  necessary  being  a  few  slight  incisions 
to  permit  the  passage  of  the  head.  Tweedie^  saw  an  Irish  girl  of  twenty- 
three,  with  an  imperforate  os  uteri,  who  had  menstruated  only  scantily  since 
fourteen  and  not  since  her  marriage.  She  became  pregnant  and  went  to 
terra,  and  required  some  operative  interference.  He  incised  at  the  point  of 
nsual  location  of  the  os,  and  one  of  his  incisions  was  followed  by  the  flow  of 
liquor  amnii,  and  the  head  fell  upon  the  artificial  opening,  the  diameter  of 
which  proved  to  be  one  and  a  half  or  two  inches  ;  the  birth  then  progressed 
promptly,  the  child  being  born  alive. 

Guerard  **  notes  an  instance  in  which  the  opening  barely  admitted  a  hair ; 
y^t  the  patient  reached  the  third  month  of  pregnancy,  at  which  time  she 
induced  abortion  in  a  manner  that  could  not  be  ascertained.     Roe  gives  a 
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case  of  conception  in  an  imperforate  uterus,*  and  Duncan**  relates  the  history 
of  a  case  of  pregnancy  in  an  unruptured  hymen,  characterized  by  an  extra- 
ordinary ascent  of  the  uterus.  Among  many,  the  following  modem  observerg 
have  also  reported  instances  of  pregnancy  with  hymen  integrum :  Braun,* 
3^  cases ;  Francis,^  Horton,*  Oakman,'  Brill,*  2  cases ;  Burgess,**  Haig,' 
Hay,  J  and  Smith.*^ 

Instances  in  which  the  presence  of  an  unruptured  hymen  has  complicated 
or  retarded  actual  labor  are  quite  common,  and  until  the  membrane  is  rap- 
tured by  external  means  the  labor  is  often  effectually  obstructed.  Among 
others  rej)orting  cases  of  this  nature  are  Beale,*  Carey,™  Davis,  Emond,' 
Fetherston,  Leisenring,®  Mackinlay,^  Martinelli,  Palmer,**  Boussean,  Ware, 
and  Yale/ 

There  are  many  cases  of  stricture  or  complete  occlusion  of  the  vagina,  con- 
genital or  acquired  from  cicatricial  contraction,  obstructing  delivery,  and  in 
some  the  impregnation  seems  more  marvelous  than  cases  in  which  the  obstnio- 
tion  is  only  a  thin  membranous  hymen.  Often  the  obstruction  is  so  deoM 
as  to  require  a  large  bistoury  to  divide  it,  and  even  that  is  not  always  suffi- 
cient, and  the  Cesarean  operation  only  can  terminate  the  obstructed  delivery 
we  cannot  surmise  how  conception  could  have  been  possible.  Staples '  reoordi 
a  case  of  pregnancy  and  parturition  with  congenital  stricture  of  the  vagina 
Maisonneuve  ^  mentions  the  successftil  practice  of  a  Cesarean  operation  in ! 
case  of  congenital  occlusion  of  the  vagina  forming  a  complete  obstruction  t 
delivery.  Verdile  "  records  an  instance  of  imperforate  vagina  in  which  th 
rectovaginal  wall  was  divided  and  the  delivery  effected  through  the  rectoi 
and  anus.  Lombard  ^  mentions  an  observation  of  complete  occlusion  of  tli 
vagina  in  a  woman,  the  mother  of  4  living  children  and  pregnant  for  tii 
fifth  time.  Thus,  almost  incredible  to  relate,  it  is  possible  for  a  woman  1 
become  a  mother  of  a  living  child  and  yet  preserve  all  the  vaginal  evidence 
of  virginity.  Cole^  describes  a  woman  of  twenty-four  who  was  delivere 
without  the  rupture  of  the  hymen,  and  Meek  *  remarks  on  a  similar  cast 
We  can  readily  see  that,  in  a  case  like  that  of  Verdile,  in  which  rectal  deli^ 
erj'  is  effected,  the  hymen  could  be  left  intact  and  the  product  of  conceptio 
be  born  alive. 

A  natural  sequence  to  the  subject  of  impregnation  without  entrance  i 
that  of  artificial   impregnation.     From  being  a  matter  of  wonder  an 

a  476,  1851,  i.,  664.  »>769,  1875,  iii.,  91-93. 
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hearsay,  it  has  been  demonstrated  as  a  practical  and  useful  method  in  those 
cases  in  which,  by  reason  of  some  unfortunate  anatomic  malformation  on 
either  the  male  or  the  female  side,  the  marriage  is  unfniitful.  There  are 
many  cases  constantly  occurring  in  which  the  birth  of  an  heir  is  a  most 
desirable  thing  in  a  person's  life.  The  historic  instance  of  Queen  Mary  of 
England,  whose  anxiety  and  efforts  to  bear  a  child  were  the  subject  of  public 
comment  and  prayers,  is  but  an  example  of  a  fact  that  is  occurring  every 
day,  and  doubtless  some  of  these  cases  could  be  righted  by  the  pursuance  of 
some  of  the  methods  suggested. 

There  have  been  rumors  from  the  beginning  of  the  century  of  women 
being  impregnated  in  a  bath,  from  contact  with  cloths  containing  semen,  etc., 
and  some  authorities  in  medical  jurisprudence  have  accepted  the  possibility 
of  such  an  occurrence.  -  It  is  not  in  the  province  of  this  work  to  speculate 
on  what  may  be,  but  to  give  authoritative  facts,  from  which  the  reader  may 
draw  his  own  deductions.  Fertilization  of  plants  has  been  thought  to  have 
been  known  in  the  oldest  times,  and  there  are  some  who  believe  that  the 
Ubrary  at  Alexandria  must  have  contained  some  information  relative  to  it. 
The  first  authentic  account  that  we  have  of  artificial  impregnation  is  that  of 
Schwanmierdam,  who  in  1680  attempted  it  without  success  by  the  fecunda- 
tion of  the  eggs  of  fish.  Roesel,  his  scholar,  made  an  attempt  in  1690,  but 
also  fiiiled  ;  and  to  Jacobi,  in  1700,  belongs  the  honor  of  success.  In  1780, 
Abbe  Spallanzani,  following  up  the  success  of  Jacobi,  artificially  impreg- 
nated a  bitch,  who  brought  forth  in  sixty-two  days  3  puppies,  all 
resembling  the  male.  The  illustrious  John  Hunter  advised  a  man  afflicted 
with  hypospadias  to  impregnate  his  wife  by  vaginal  injections  of  semen  in 
water  with  an  ordinary  syringe,  and,  in  spite  of  the  simplicity  of  this 
method,  the  attempt  was  followed  by  a  successful  issue.  Since  this  time, 
Nicholas  of  Nancy  and  Lesueur  have  practised  the  simple  vaginal  method ; 
while  Gigon,  d'Angoul^me  (14  cases),  Girault  (10  cases),  Marion  Sims, 
Thomas,  Salmon,  Pajot,  Gallard,  Courty,  Roubaud,  Dehaut,  and  others  have 
Qsed  the  more  modem  uterine  method  with  success. 

A  dog-breeder,*  by  syringing  the  uterus  of  a  bitch,  has  succeeded  in  im- 
pregnating her.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  full  infonnation  on  this  subject,  as 
regards  the  modus  operandi,  etc.,  are  referred  to  Girault  ;**  this  author  reports 
in  full  several  examples.  One  case  was  that  of  a  woman,  aged  twenty-five, 
afflicted  with  blenorrhea,  who,  chagrined  at  not  having  issue,  made  repeated 
forcible  injections  of  semen  in  water  for  two  months,  and  finally  succeeded 
in  impregnating  herself,  and  was  delivered  of  a  living  child.  Another  case 
WIS  that  of  a  female,  aged  twenty-three,  who  had  an  extra  long  vaginal 
<^nal,  probably  accounting  for  the  absence  of  pregnancy.  She  made  injec- 
tion*? of  semen,  and  was  finally  delivered  of  a  child.  He  also  reports  the 
cage  of  a  distinguished  musician  who,  by  reason  of  hypospadias,  had  never 

»  806,  1884.  b  100,  1868,  409. 
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impregnated  his  wife,  and  had  resorted  to  injections  of  semen  with  a  &vih^ 
able  result.  This  latter  cose  seems  hardly  warranted  when  we  consider 
that  men  afflicted  M'ith  hypospadias  and  epispadias  have  become  &then. 
Percy  "  gives  the  instance  of  a  gentleman  whom  he  had  known  for  some 
time,  whose  urethra  terminated  a  little  below  tlie  frenura,  as  in  other  pereons, 
but  whose  glans  bulged  quite  prominently  beyond  it,  rendering  urination  in 
the  forward  direction  impossible.  Despite  the  fact  that  this  man  could  not 
perform  the  ejaculatory  function,  he  was  the  &ther  of  three  children,  two  of 
them  inheriting  his  penile  formation. 

The  fundamental  condition  of  fecundity  being  the  union  of  a  spennato- 
zoid  and  an  ovum,  the  object  of  artificial  impregnation  is  to  further  this  union 
by  introducing  semen  directly  to  the  fundus  of  the  uterus.  The  operation  a 
quite  simple  and  as  follows :  The  husband,  having  been  found  perfectlj 
healthy,  is  directed  to  coliabit  with  hb  wife,  using  a  condom.  The  semen 
ejaculated  b  sucked  up  by  an  intrauterine  syringe  (Fig.  1)  which  has  beoi 
properly  disinfected  and  kept 
warm.  The  os  uteri  is  nov 
exposed  and  wiped  off  with 
some  cotton  which  has  been 
dipped  in  an  antiaejrtic  fluid ; 
the  nozzle  of  the  syringe  is 
introduced  to  the  fimdus  of 
the  uterus,  and  some  drops 
of  the  fluid  slowly  expres^ 
into  the  uterus.  The  woman 
is  then  kept  in  bed  on  bet 
back.  Thb  operation  is  best 
carrietl  out  immediately  before  or  immediately  after  the  menstrual  epoch, and 
if  not  successful  at  the  tirst  attempt  sbould  be  repeated  for  several  months. 
At  the  prc?!ent  day  artificial  impregnation  in  pisciculture  is  extensively  used 
with  great  success,'' 
•  130.  1861. 

i"  The  lolluiririK  FXtraordinai;  incident  of  accidental  impicgnalion,  quoted  from  tbt 
American  Meilicsl  Weekly!  by  the  Lancet.-  is  given  in  hrier,  nat  because  it  bewsanyNiii- 
Uanra  of  possibility,  hnt  as  a  cnrious  example  from  the  realms  of  imagination  in  medidne- 

L.  G.  CapenxirVicksboriE.  Miss.,  relates  an  incideut  dnring  the  late  Civil  War,  as  W- 
lows :  A.  matron  and  her  two  daagfaleis,  aged  titteen  and  seventeen  yeaia,  filled  with  tbe 
enthnMasm  of  patriotism,  stood  ready  to  minister  to  the  noands  of  their  coantiymen  in  tbtit 

fine  reradeni-e  near  the  scene  of  the  tattle  of  R ,  May  I'i.  1863.  between  a  portion  of 

GT3nt'<<  army  nnd  wme  Confederates.  Daring  the  fray  a  gallant  and  noble  young  friend  <f 
tbe  narrator  staggered  and  fell  to  the  earth  ;  at  the  same  time  a  piercing  cry  waa  heard  iaU* 
bon^  near  hy.  Examination  of  tbe  wonnded  soldier  sbowed  that  a  bnllet  hadpanedthton^ 
the  scrutnm  and  carrieil  away  the  left  testicle.  Tbe  same  bnllet  had  apparently  peuetmted  tbe 
left  side  of  the  abdomen  of  the  elder  yonog  lady,  midway  between  tbe  timbilictu  and  Ita 
antnior  superior  spinons  process  of  the  ilium,  and  had  betome  lost  in  the  abdomen.  Tbi* 
'  Wl.  Xoi.  T.  1*7*  *«%  um.  L.  M. 


Fig- 1.— Appannu  for  arllficUl  laipretputioa. 
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Interesting  as  are  all  the  anomalies  of  conception,  none  are  more  so  than 
those  of  unconscious  impregnation ;  and  some  well-authenticated  cases 
can  be  mentioned.  Instances  of  violation  in  sleep,  with  subsequent  preg- 
nancy as  a  result,  have  been  reported  in  the  last  century  by  Valentini,'^^  Gen- 
selius,*  and  Schurig.  Reports  by  modern  authorities  seem  to  be  quite  scarce, 
though  there  are  several  cases  on  record  of  rape  during  anesthesia,  followed 
by  impregnation.  Capuron  ^  relates  a  curious  instance  of  a  woman  who  was 
raped  during  lethargy,  and  who  subsequently  became  pregnant,  though  her 
condition  was  not  ascertained  until  the  fourth  month,  the  peculiar  abdominal 
sensation  exciting  suspicion  of  the  true  nature  of  the  case,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  thought  impossible. 

There  is  a  record  of  a  case  ^  of  a  young  girl  of  great  moral  purity  who 
became  pregnant  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  source ;  although,  it 
might  be  remarked,  such  cases  must  be  taken  "  ciim  grano  salwJ'  Cases  of 
conception  without  the  slightest  sexual  desire  or  pleasure,  either  from  fright, 
as  in  rape,  or  naturally  deficient  constitution,  have  been  recorded ;  as  well 
as  conception  during  intoxication  and  in  a  hypnotic  trance,  which  latter  has 
recently  assumed  a  much  mooted  legal  aspect.  As  far  back  as  1680,^*' 
Duvemey  speaks  of  conception  without  the  slightest  sense  of  desire  or  pleasure 
on  the  part  of  the  female. 

Conception  with  Deficient  Organs. — Having  spoken  of  conception 
with  some  obstructive  interference,  conception  with  some  natural  or  acquired 
deficiency  of  the  functional,  organic,  or  genital  apparatus  must  be  considered. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  women  exhibiting  rudimentary  development  of 
the  uterus  or  vagina  are  still  liable  to  become  pregnant,  and  many  such  cases 
have  been  recorded  ;  but  the  most  peculiar  cases  are  those  in  which  pregnancy 
has  appeared  after  removal  of  some  of  the  sexual  apparatus. 

Pregnancy  going  to  term  with  a  successful  delivery  frequently  follow^s 
the  performance  of  ovariotomy  with  astonishing  rapidity.     Olier  ^  cites  an 

(laughter  saffered  an  attack  of  peritoDitis,  bat  recovered  in  two  mouths  nnder  the  treatment 
adminigtered. 

Marveloos  to  relate,  just  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  days  after  the  reception  of  the 
mmie-ball,  she  was  delivered  of  a  fine  boy,  weighing  8  pounds,  to  the  surprise  of  herself  and  the 
mortification  of  her  parents  and  friends.  The  hymen  was  intact,  and  the  young  mother  strenu- 
ously insisted  on  her  virginity  and  innocence.  About  three  weeks  after  this  remarkable  birth 
Dr.  Capers  was  called  to  see  the  infant,  and  the  grandmother  insisted  that  there  was  something 
wrong  with  the  child's  genitals.  Examination  showed  a  rough,  swollen,  and  sensitive  scrotum, 
containing  some  hard  substance.  He  operated,  and  extracted  a  smashed  and  battered  minie- 
ball  The  doctor,  afler  some  meditation,  theorized  in  this  manner  :  He  concluded  that  this  was 
the  same  ball  that  had  carried  away  the  testicle  of  his  young  friend,  that  had  penetrated  the 
orary  of  the  young  lady,  and,  with  some  spermatozoa  upon  it,  had  impregnated  her.  With 
this  conviction  he  approached  the  young  man  and  told  him  the  circumstances ;  the  soldier 
appeared  skeptical  at  first,  but  consented  to  visit  the  young  mother  ;  a  friendship  ensued 
which  soon  ripened  into  a  happy  marriage,  and  the  pair  had  three  children,  none  resembling, 
in  the  same  degree  as  the  first,  the  heroic  pater  familias. 

»  104,  1715.  1>  254,  86.  c  525,  1855.  d  363,  xlv.,  1140. 
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ia^tance  of  ovariotomy  with  a  pregnancy  of  twins  three  months  afterward, 
and  aocouehenient  at  term  of  two  well-developed  boys.  Polaillon  *  speaks  of 
a  pregnancy  consecutive  to  ovariotomy,  the  accouchement  being  normal  at 
term.  Crouch^'  reports  a  case  of  successful  parturition  in  a  patient  who  liad 
previously  undergone  ovariotomy  by  a  large  incision.  Parsons  ^  mentions  a 
csire  of  twin  pregnancy  two  years  after  ovariotomy  attended  with  abnormal 
d^'velojiment  of  one  of  the  children.  Cutter*^  speaks  of  a  case  in  which  a 
wr»rnan  lN»re  a  child  one  year  after  the  performance  of  ovariotomy,  and 
Pi[f[>ing^kr>Id  *  of  two  cases  of  pregnancy  after  ovariotomy  in  which  the 
Muujp  as  well  as  the  remaining  ovar}'  were  cauterized.  Brown'  relates  a 
-iinilar  instance  with  successfid  deliver}'.  Bixby,«  Harding,''  Walker 
1 187S-f*),  and  Mc»ars*  all  report  cases,  and  others  are  not  at  all  rare.  In 
th<f  ruses  following  shortly  after  oi)eration,  it  lias  l)een  suggested  that  they 
may  \h:  explaine<l  by  the  long  retention  of  the  ova  in  the  uterus,  deposited 
then?  i>rior  to  o|K'ration.  In  the  presence  of  such  facts  one  can  but  wonder 
if  artif](*ial  fiiHindation  of  an  oviun  derived  from  another  woman  mav  ever 
U'  bnuight  alK>ut  in  the  uterus  of  a  sterile  woman  ! 

Conception  Soon  After  a  Preceding  Pregnancy. — Conception  some- 

tinic-  follows  birth  (or  alxtrtion)  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  some  women 
^•'in  for  a  jwricKl  of  their  lives  either  always  pregnant  or  with  infants  at 
tlj<'ir  bnasts.     This  prolificity  is  often  alluded  to,  ainl  is  not  confined  to 
th«'  lower  classics,  as  often  stated,  but  is  common  even  among  the  nobility. 
Illtii^tmtive  of  this,  we  liave  examples  in  some  of  the  reigning  families  in 
Knn»|>e  to-day.     A   ])eculiar  instance  is  given  by  Sparkman^  in   which  a 
WMiiuin  ('onccivctl  just  fortv  hours  after  abortion.     Rice*^  mentions  the  case 
of  a  woman  who  was  c<mfined  with  her  first  child,  a  l>ov,  on  July  31, 1870, 
and  wa-^  ag-ain  clelivertHl  of  another  child  on  June  4,  1871.    She  liad  become 
pH'^iuiut  twrnty-eight  <lays  after  deliver)'.     He  also  mentions  another  case 
of  a  y\v<.  ('.,  wlio,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  g:ive  birth  to  a  child  on 
Si*pt4*mlH-r  1:5,  1880,  and  l>ore  a  second  child  on  July  2,  1881.     She  must 
luivi*  lN'<*(mi<*  ])rogiuuit  twenty-one  days  after  the  delivery  of  her  first  child. 
Superfetation  has  U-en  known  for  many  centuries  ;  the  Romans  liad  laws 
pn'MTibing  the  laws  of  successi<m  in  such  erases,  an<l  many  medical  writers  Imve 
ni<'ntii»nc<l  it.    Hip|KKTates  and  Aristotle  wn»te  of  it,  the  former  at  some  length. 
IMiny  •-jN^aks  of  a  slave  who  Imjh*  two  infants,  one  resembling  the  master,  the 
oth<T  a  nun  with  whf »m  she  lia<l  interciuirse,  and  cites  the  case  as  one  of  su|ier- 
fi'tation.     Shen<k  '  reflates  instances,  and  Zact*hias,  Velchius,  and  Sinilialdus 
iiK'nti'tii  <-iM-^.     Parr  si^emed  to  Iw  well  conversant  Anth  the  [Kissibility  as 
well  a-  tin-  artiiality  of  sui>erfetation  ;  and  Harvey"*  reports  that  a  certain 

»  \r^.  l^C9.  ri..  243.         ^  550,  xxxv..  71.  «  476,  1866,  i.,  2S4.  ^  538,  1M7-8. 
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maid,  gotten  with  child  by  her  master,  in  order  to  hide  her  knavery  came  to 
lioodon   in  September,  where  she  lay  in  by  stealth,  and  being  recovered, 
letunied  home.     In  December  of  the  same  year  she  was  unexpectedly  deliv- 
ered of  another  child,  a  product  of  superfetation,  which  proclaimed  the  crime 
that  she  had  so  cunningly  concealed  before. 

Marcellus  Donatus,  Groret,  Schacher,  '^^  and  Mauriceau  *  mention  super- 
fetation.  In  the  Academic  des  Sciences,  at  Paris,  in  1702,  there  was  men- 
tioned the  case  of  a  woman  who  was  delivered  of  a  boy  ;  in  the  placenta  was 
discovered  a  sort  of  bladder  which  was  found  to  contain  a  female  fetus  of 
the  age  of  from  four  to  five  months  ;  and  in  1 729,  before  the  same  society,  there 
was  an  instance  in  which  two  fetuses  were  born  a  day  apart,  one  aged  forty 
days  and  the  other  at  full  term.  From  the  description,  it  does  not  seem  pos- 
sible that  either  of  these  were  blighted  twin  pregnancies.  Ruysch^  gives  an 
account  of  a  surgeon's  wife  at  Amsterdam,  in  1686,  who  was  delivered  of  a 
strong  child  which  survived,  and,  six  hours  after,  of  a  small  embryo,  the 
funis  of  which  was  full  of  hydatids  and  the  placenta  as  large  and  thick  as  one 
of  three  months.  Ruysch  accompanies  his  description  with  an  illustrative 
figure.  At  Lyons,  in  1782,  Benoite  Franquet  was  unexpectedly  delivered 
of  a  child  seven  months  old ;  three  weeks  later  she  experienced  symptoms 
indicative  of  the  existence  of  another  fetus,  and  after  five  months  and  six- 
teen days  she  was  delivered  of  a  remarkably  strong  and  healthy  child. 

Baudeloque*^  speaks  of  a  case  of  superfetation  observed  by  Desgranges 
in  Lvons  in  1780.  After  the  birth  of  the  first  infant  the  lochia  failed  to 
flow,  no  milk  appeared  in  the  breasts,  and  the  belly  remained  large.  In 
about  three  weeks  after  the  accouchement  she  had  connection  with  her  hus- 
band, and  in  a  few  days  felt  fetal  movements.  A  second  child  was  born  at 
term,  sixtj'-eight  days  after  the  first;  and  in  1782  both  children  were 
living.  A  woman  of  Arles^  was  delivered  on  November  11,  1796,  of  a 
child  at  term  ;  she  had  connection  with  her  husband  four  days  after ;  the 
lochia  stopped,  and  the  milk  did  not  flow  aft«r  tliis  intercourse.  About  one 
and  a  half  months  after  this  she  felt  quickening  again,  and  naturally  sup- 
posed that  she  liad  become  impregnated  by  the  first  intercourse  after  confine- 
ment ;  but  five  months  after  the  first  accouchement  she  was  delivered  of 
another  child  at  term,  the  result  of  a  superfetation.  Milk  in  abundance 
made  its  appearance,  and  she  was  amply  able  to  nourish  both  children  from 
the  breasts.  Lachausse  ^  speaks  of  a  wonian  of  thirty'  who  bore  one  child 
»n  April  30,  1748,  and  another  on  September  16th  in  the  same  year.  Her 
l)Peast8  were  full  enough  to  nourish  lx)th  of  the  children.  It  might  be 
remarked  in  comment  on  this  case  that,  according  to  a  French  authority, 
the  woman  died  in  1755,  and  on  dissection  was  found  to  have  had  a  double 
uterus. 

*  513,  app.  i.,  65.      *>  698,  Tomei.,  obs.  14.      c  Traits  de  TArt  des  Accoochemens,  ii. 
<*302,  iv.,  181.  «  De  superfetation  vera  in  utero  simpUci,  Argentor.,  1755. 
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A  p^f!TiI5ar  u^taLOtf:  of  «iip«fll<catioo  vs»  reported   b^ 

viK  ta  2tr»rtii>a  of  a  fecn*  b«scve«n  the  tiiiid  and  (lonli  mnnffhs  sppiF- 
^nri-7  'if>2kri  «ocni<^  tim^,  and  thirteen  horns  later  a  seeond  6cib  ;  an  ovum  of 
mr.fir  &j«ir  v^k*  azvi  of  perfect  fermatioD  wm$  £mid  adherent  neu*  the 
:^inrir^.  TjUr  .Smith  "*  mentioii?  a  hdr  pregnant  for  the  CeiI  time  wbo 
3ii-««*amed  at  6ve  cwjotk?  and  some  time  afterward  dtschaijged  a  small  dot 
*f-.at:aiiiia^  a  p^nVtlv  iri^h  and  healthr  ovmn  of  about  Ibor  weeks'  foims- 
'Ii  a.  Then?  va*  »>  Mgn  of  a  doable  atera?,  and  the  patient  menstraated 
r»^Iarij  daring  prhzosmcr^  beii^  onwell  three  weeks  belbie  the  abortioiL 
Hari^  and  Tannfrr  -  r^peak  of  a  woman  of  thirtr-eight  who  never  had  borne 
rrvifbt.  and  whf,  aF^^rt^d  a  ietns  of  fbor  months*  gestation  :  smoos  hemoirliage 
icrriUifanif^l  thff  removal  of  the  placenta,  and  on  placii^  the  hand  in  the  uter- 
ine cavicv  an  embrvo  of  five  or  ^ix  weeks  was  fbond  inelci=ed  in  a  sac  and 
flrjacing  in  clear  liqnor  amniL  The  pati^it  was  the  mother  of  nine  children, 
the  yr«ng*^t  of  which  was  three  veais  okL 

Y^>ring  '^  .rfifak^  of  a  woman  who  three  months  previously  had  aborted  a 
tbr»re  months  fetus,  bat  a  tmnor  still  remained  in  the  abdomen^  the  aascnltation 
of  which  gave  evidence  of  a  fetal  heart4)eat.  Vaginal  examinaticHi  revealed 
a  dilatation  of  the  o?*  uteri  of  at  least  one  inch  and  a  ietal  head  pressing  out ; 
•nFr*eqnentIy  a  living  fetus  of  about  six  months  of  age  was  delivered.  Se- 
vere hemorrhage  complicated  the  case,  bat  was  controUed,  and  convales- 
cence -pcerlily  ensued.  Hase  ^  cites  an  instance  of  a  mother  bearing  a  boy 
on  XovemV>er  4,  1^34,  and  a  girl  on  Aogost  3, 1835.  At  birth  the  boy 
hff}kf^l  premature,  about  <even  months  old,  which  being  the  case,  the  girl 
mii.*>t  have  l>een  either  a  superfetation  or  a  seven  months'  child  also.  Van 
Bibl>er  of  Baltimore  ?avs  he  met  a  vouns:  ladv  who  was  bom  five  months 
after  her  si-iter,  and  who  was  still  living. 

The  most  curious  and  conN'incing  examples  of  superfetation  are  those  in 
which  children  of  different  colors,  either  twins  or  near  the  same  age,  are 
iKim  to  the  same  woman, — similar  to  that  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  mare 
who  was  covcre<l  first  by  a  stallion  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  by  an 
ass,  and  gave  birth  at  one  parturition  to  a  horse  and  a  mule.^  Parsons' 
speaks  of  a  case  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1714,  of  a  white  woman  who  gave 
birth  to  twins,  one  a  mulatto  and  the  other  white.  She  confessed  that  after 
her  husband  left  her  a  negro  serN'ant  came  to  her  an<l  forced  her  to  comply 
with  his  wishes  by  threatening  her  life.  Smellie  mentions  the  case  of  a 
black  woman  who  had  twins,  one  child  black  and  the  other  almost  white. 
She  confessed  having  had  intercourse  with  a  white  overseer  immediately  after 
her  husband  left  her  bed.  Dewees**  reports  a  similar  case.  Xewlin  of 
Nashville  *  speaks  of  a  negress  who  bore  twins,  one  distinctly  black  with  the 
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typical  African  features,  while  the  other  was  a  pretty  mulatto  exhibiting  the 

distinct  characters  of  the  Caucasian   race.     Both  the  parents  were  perfect 

types  of  the  black  African  negro.     The  mother,  on  being  questioned,  frankly 

acknowledged  that  shortly  after  being  with  her  husband  she  had  lain  a  night 

with  a  white  man.     In  this  case  each  child  had   its  own  distinct  cord  and 

placenta. 

Archer*  gives  facts  illustrating  and  observations  showing:  "that  a 
white  woman,  by  intercourse  with  a  white  man  and  negro,  may  conceive 
twins,  one  of  which  shall  be  white  and  the  other  a  mulatto ;  and  that,  vice 
versa,  a  black  woman,  by  intercourse  with  a  negro  and  a  white  man,  may 
conceive  twins,  one  of  which  shall  be  a  negro  and  the  other  a  mulatto." 
Wight  ^  narrates  that  he  was  called  to  see  a  woman,  the  wife  of  an  East 
Indian  laborer  on  the  Isle  of  Trinidad,  who  had  been  delivered  of  a  fetus 
6  inches  long,  about  four  months  old,  and  having  a  cord  of  about  18  inches 
in  length.  He  removed  the  placenta,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  the  woman 
was  delivered  of  a  full-term  white  female  child.  The  first  child  was  dark, 
like  the  mother  and  father,  and  the  mother  denied  any  possibility  of  its 
being  a  white  man's  child ;  but  this  was  only  natural  on  her  part,  as  East 
Indian  husbands  are  so  intensely  jealous  that  they  would  even  kill  an  un- 
fiiithfiil  wife.  Both  the  mother  and  the  mysterious  white  baby  are  doing 
well.  Bouillon^  speaks  of  a  negress  in  Guadeloupe  who  bore  twins,  one  a 
negro  and  the  other  a  mulatto.  She  had  sexual  congress  with  both  a  negro 
and  a  white  man. 

Delmas,^  a  surgeon  of  Rouen,  tells  of  a  woman  of  thirty-six  who  was 
delivered  in  the  hospital  of  his  city  on  February  26,  1806,  of  two  children, 
one  black  and  the  other  a  mulatto.  She  had  been  pregnant  eight  months, 
and  had  had  intercourse  with  a  negro  twice  about  her  fourth  month  of  preg- 
nancy, though  living  with  the  white  man  who  first  impregnated  her.  Two 
placentse  were  expelled  some  time  after  the  twins,  and  showed  a  mem- 
branous junction.     The  children  died  shortly  after  birth. 

Pregnancy  often  takes  place  in  a  unicorn  or  bicom  uterus,  leading  to  sim- 
ilar anomalous  conditions.  Galle,  Hoffman,  Massen,  and  Sanger  give  inter- 
estii^  accounts  of  this  occurrence,  and  Ross®  relates  an  instance  of  triple 
pregnancy  in  a  double  uterus.  Cleveland '  describes  a  discharge  of  an 
anomalous  deciduous  membrane  during  pregnancy  which  was  probably  from 
the  onimpr^nated  half  of  a  double  uterus. 

•  541,  1809-10.  «>  124,  July  6,  1895,  14.  c  BuU.  de  la  Soci6t6  de  M6d.,  1821. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
PRENATAL  ANOMALIES. 

Extrauterine  Preg^nancy. — In  the  consideration  of  prenatal  anomalies, 
the  firi?t  to  be  discussed  will  be  those  of  extrauterine  pregnancy.  Thb 
aV.»n<.>rmalirim  has  been  known  almost  as  long  as  there  has  been  any  real 
kn<.»wledge  of  obstetrics.  In  the  writings  of  Albucasis,"*  during  the  eleventh 
eentur\',  extrauterine  pregnancy  is  discussed,  and  later  the  works  of  S. 
Polinosi  and  Cordseus,  about  the  sixteenth  century,  speak  of  it ;  in  the  case 
of  Cordaeus  the  fetus  was  converted  into  a  lithopedion  and  carried  in  the 
abdomen  tAventy-eight  years.  Horstius  in  the  sixteenth  century  relates  the 
history  of  a  woman  who  conceived  for  the  third  time  in  March,  1547,  and 
in  1563  the  remains  of  the  fetus  were  still  in  the  abdomen. 

Israel  Spach,  in  an  extensive  gynecologic  work  published  in  1557,  fig- 
ures a  lithopedion  drawn  in  situ  in  the  case  of  a  woman  with  her  belly  laid 
open.  He  dedicated  to  this  calcified  fetus,  which  he  regarded  as  a  reversioiiy 
the  following  curious  epigram,  in  allusion  to  the  classical  myth  that  after  the 
flfxxl  the  world  was  repopulated  by  the  two  survivors,  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha, 
who  walked  over  the  earth  and  cast  stones  behind  them,  which,  on  striking 
the  grr>und,  became  people.  Roughly  translated  from  the  Latin,  this  epigraod 
read  a«  follows  :  ^'  Deucalion  cast  stones  behind  him  and  thus  fiishioned  oux' 
tender  race  from  the  hard  marble.  How  comes  it  that  nowadays,  by  a  reversal 
of  things,  the  tender  lx>dy  of  a  little  babe  has  limbs  nearer  akin  to  stone?"  * 
Many  of  the  older  writers  mention  this  form  of  fetation  as  a  curiosity,  but 
offer  no  explanation  as  to  its  cause.  Mauriceau  ^''  and  deGraaf '^  discuss  in 
full  extrauterine  pregnancy,  and  Salmuth,  Hannsras,  and  Bartbolinus  describe 
it.  Frr»m  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  this  subject  always 
dfi'iiiamied  the  attention  and  interest  of  medical  observers.  In  more  modern 
time^.  Campbell  and  (»eoffroy-Saint-Hilaire,  who  named  it  "  Grossease  Path- 
<.J«»gi^jue/'  have  carefully  defined  and  classified  the  forms,  and  to-day  every 
text-VxKjk  **n  <»bstetrics  gives  a  scientific  discussion  and  classification  of  the 
different  f<»rrar  <  »f  extrauterine  pregnancy. 

The  r?ite  «.»f  the  CH:»neeption  is  generally  the  wall  of  the  uterus,  the  Fallo- 
pian tul>e.  **T  the  <»var}',  although  there  are  instances  of  pregnancy  in  the 
vafcrina.  a^  f^r  example  when  there  is  ^cirrhus  of  the  uterus  ;^  and  again,  cases 

»?>44.  274.  b  4est^  T.  li.  55. 
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supposed  to  be  only  extrauterine  have  been  instances  simply  of  double  uterus, 
with  single  or  concurrent  pregnancy.  Ross  *  speaks  of  a  woman  of  thirty- 
three  who  had  been  married  fourteen  years,  had  borne  six  children^  and 
who  on  July  16,  1870,  miscarried  with  twins  of  about  five  months'  develop- 
ment. After  a  week  she  declared  that  she  was  still  pregnant  with  another 
child,  but  as  the  physician  had  placed  his  hand  in  the  uterine  cavity  after  the 
abortion,  he  knew  the  fetus  must  be  elsewhere  or  that  no  pregnancy  existed. 
We  can  readily  see  how  this  condition  might  lead  to  a  diagnosis  of  extra- 
uterine pregnancy,  but  as  the  patient  insisted  on  a  thorough  examination,  the 
doctor  found  by  the  stethoscope  the  presence  of  a  beating  fetal  heart,  and 
by  vaginal  examination  a  double  uterus.  On  introducing  a  sound  into  the  new 
iperture  he  discovered  that  it  opened  into  another  cavity  ;  but  as  the  woman 
mis  pregnant  in  this,  he  proceeded  no  further.  On  October  31st  she  was 
lelivered  of  a  female  child  of  full  growth.  She  had  menstruated  from  this 
iipartite  uterus  three  times  during  the  period  between  the  miscarriage  of  the 
;wiii5  and  the  birth  of  the  child.     Both  the  mother  and  child  did  well. 

In  most  cases  there  is  nipture  of  the  fetal  sac  into  the  abdominal  cavity 
)r  the  uterus,  and  the  fetus  is  ejected  into  this  location,  from  thence  to  be 
•emoved  or  carried  therein  many  years  ;  but  there  are  instances  in  which  the 
conception  has  been  found  in  situ,  as  depicted  in  Figure  2.  A  sturdy  woman  ^ 
)f  thirty  was  executed  on  January  16, 1735,  for  the  murder  of  her  child.  It 
was  ascertained  that  she  had  passed  her  catamenia  about  the  first  of  the 
month,  and  thereafter  had  sexual  intercogrse  with  one  of  her  fellow-prisoners. 
On  dissection  both  Fallopian  tubes  were  found  distended,  and  the  left  ovary, 
which  bore  signs  of  conception,  was  twice  as  large  as  the  right.  Campbell  *^ 
quotes  another  such  case  in  a  woman  of  thirty-eight  who  for  twenty  years 
had  practised  her  vocation  as  a  Cyprian,  and  who  unexpectedly  conceived. 
At  the  third  month  of  pregnancy  a  hard  extrauterine  tumor  was  found, 
which  was  gradually  increasing  in  size  and  extending  to  the  left  side  of  the 
hypogastrium,  the  associate  symptoms  of  pregnancy,  sense  of  pressure,  pain, 
tormina,  and  dysuria,  being  unusually  severe.  There  was  subsequently  an 
attack  of  inflammatory  fever,  followed  by  tumefaction  of  the  abdomen,  con- 
vulsions, and  death  on  the  ninth  dav.  The  fetus  had  been  contjiined  in  the 
peritoneal  coat  of  the  ovarj'^  until  the  fourth  month,  when  one  of  the  feet 
passed  through  the  cyst  and  caused  the  fatal  result.  Signs  of  acute  peritonitis 
w^ere  seen  postmortem,  the  abdominal  cavity  was  full  of  blood,  and  the  ovary 
much  lacerated. 

The  termination  of  extrauterine  pregnancy  varies  ;  in  some  cases  the 
f^tus  is  extracted  by  operation  after  rupture ;  in  others  the  fetus  has  been 
lelivered  alive  by  alxlominal  section  ;  it  may  be  partially  absorbed,  or  carried 
iiany  years  in  the  abdomen  ;  or  it  may  ulcerate  through  the  confining  walls, 
ater  the  bowels  or  bladder,  and  the  remnants  of  the  fetal  body  be  discharged. 

»  476,  1871,  ii.,  189.  l>527,  vol.  v.,  277. 
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The  curious  eases  mentiitned  by  rililer  writers,  and  called  abortion 
hy  the  mouth,  etc.,  are  doubtless,  in  many  instances,  remnants  of  exin- 
uterine  pregnancies  or  dermoid  cysts.  Maroldus  *"  si)eak3  in  full  of  such 
cajies ;  Bartholinus,  Salmuth,*  and  il  Reyes''  speak  of  women  vomitit^ 
remnant-*  of  fetuses.  In  Gennany,'  in  the  seventeentli  centurj-,  there  lived 
a  woman  who  on  tliree  dift'erenl  (H-casions  is  said  to  liave  vomited  a  fetus.  The 
last  miscarriage  in  this  manner  was  of  eiglit  montlis'  growth  and  was  aecom- 


panied  by  its  placenta.  The  older  observers  thought  this  woman  must  have 
had  two  orifices  to  her  womb,  one  of  which  had  s^^me  connection  with  the 
stomach,  as  they  liad  records  of  the  dissection  of  a  female  in  whom  was  founJ 
a  itmfonimliiin  similar  to  this. 

Discharge  of  the  fetal  bones  or  even  the  whole  of  an  extrauterine  fettis 
hy  the  rectum  i^  not  tmcoinmon.     There  are  two  early  cases  mentionei]  ^   in 

•  706,  <*nt.  iii  .  So,  94.  *■  Campos  Eljs.  .Iiimoil..  QiumL  41,  90. 
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which  the  bonea  of  a  fetus  were  di!ichai^;ed  at  stool,  causing  intense  pain. 
Amutrong*  describes  an  anomalous  case  of  pregnancy  in  a  syphilitic  patient 
who  discharged  fetal  bones  by  the  rectum.  Bubendorf ''  reports  the  sponta- 
neous elimination  of  a  fetal  skeleton  by  the  rectum  after  five  years  <>f  reten- 
tion, with  recovery  of  the  patient.  Butcher"  speaks  of  deliverj-  through  the 
lectum  at  the  fourth  month,  with  recovery.  Depaul  mentions  a  similar  ex- 
pulsion afler  a  pr^naocy  of  about  two  months  and  a  half.  Jackson  ^  reports 
the  disaectiDn  of  an  extrauterine  sac  which  communicated  freely  with  the 
large  intestine.  Peck"  has  an  example  of  spontaneous  delivery  of  an  extra- 
uterine fetori  by  the  rectum,  with  recovery  of  the  mother.  Skippon, '  in  the 
e&rly  part  of  the  last  century,  reports  the  discharge  of  the  bones  of  a  fetus 
iliroi^i  an  "  imposUiume"  in  the  groin.  Other  cases  of  anal  discharge  of 
ibe  jwodiict  of  extrauterine  conception  are  recorded  by  Winthrop,  M'oodbury, 
Tuttl^  Atkinson,  Browne,  Weinlechner,  Gibson,  Littre,  Magruder,  Gilland, 
aitd  many  ot^ien^.  De  Bnin  du  Bois-Noir  "  speaks  of  the  expulsion  of  extra- 
uterine remains  by  the  anus  after  seven  years,  and  Heyerdahl  **  after  thirteen 
ynm.  Benimm'  mentions  the  dischai^  of  a  fetus  by  the  rectum  ;  there 
iras  a  stricture  of  the  rectum  associated  with  syphilitic  patches,  necessitating 
ilie  perfbmianoe  of  oolotomy. 

Bartholiiuis  >^  iind  Kosseus  ^  speak  of  fetal  bones  being  discharged 
from  the  urinary  passages.  Ebersbach,  in  the  Ephemerides  of  1717, 
il(«cribce  a,  necropsy  in  which  a  human  fetus  was  found  contained  in  the 
bladder.  In  1S78  White'  reported  an  instance  of  the  discliarge  of  fetal 
remains  through  tlie  bladder. 

Dlsdiarge  of  the  Fettis  through  the  Abdominal  Walls. — Margaret 
I'arty  cjf  Berk:?hire^  in  1668  voided  the  bones  of  a  fetus  through  the  flesh 
iboie  the  OS  pubis,  and  in  1684  she  visa  alive  and  well,  having  liad  healthy 
I'hildreo  afterwani,     Brodie '  reports  the  history  of  a  case  in  a  negress  who 
vxiiled  a  fetus  fmni  an  abscess  at  the  navel  about  the  seventeenth  month  of 
(■"iiwption.     MoiliTU  instances  of  the  discharge  of  the  extrauterine  fetus 
Irom  tlie  walls  "I"  tlie  abdomen  are  frecjuently  reporte<l.     Algora  "  speaks  of 
imiilfdumiiml  pr^'^'oaney  in  which  there  was  8]x>ntaneoiis  perforation  of  the 
mterior  abdcHninal  parietes,  followed  by  death.     Bonzal"  cites  an  extraor- 
dinary case  of  ectopic  gestation  in  which  there  was  natural  expulsion  of  the 
frtm  through  al>dominal  walls,  with  subsetjuent  intestinal  strangulation.     An 
artificial  anus  was  estahlishe<l  and  the  mother  recovere<l.     Ennlie,  Dunglison, 
Ericli,  Kodbard,  Fox,  and  Wilson  are  among  others  reporting  the  expulsion 
of  remnants  of  ectopic  pregnancies  through  the  alxlominal  parietes.     Camp- 
wll  <|uutes  the  case  of  a  Polish  woman,  aged  thirty-five,"  the  mother  of  nine 
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children,  most  of  whom  were  stillborn,  who  conceived  for  the  tenth  time,  the 
gestation  being  normal  up  to  the  lying-in  period.     She  had  pains  followed 
by  extraordinary  effusion  and  some  blood  into  the  vagina.     After  various 
protracted  complaints  the  abdominal  tumor  became  painful  and  inflamed  in 
the  umbilical   region.     A  breach  in  the  walls  soon  formed,  giving  exit  to 
purulent  matter  and  all  the  bones  of  a  fetus.     During  this  process  the  patient 
received  no  medical  treatment,  and  frequently  no  assistance  in  dressing  the 
opening.     She   recovered,  but  had  an  artificial  anus  all  her  life.     Sarah 
McKinna  •  was   married  at   sixteen  and  menstruated  for  the  first  time  a 
month  thereafter.     Ten  months  after  marriage  she  showed  signs  of  preg- 
nancy and  was  delivered  at  full  term  of  a  living  child  ;  the  second  child 
was  born  ten  months  after  the  first,  and  the  second  month  afl«r  the  second 
birth  she  again  showed  signs  of  pregnancy.     At  the  close  of  nine  months 
these  symptoms,  with  the  exception  of  the  suppression  of  menses,  subsided, 
and  in  this  state  she  continued  for  six  years.     During  the  first  four  years  she 
felt    discomfort    in  the  region  of  the  umbilicus.     About   the  seventh  year 
she  suffered  tumefaction  of  the  abdomen  and  thought  she  had  conceived 
again.     The  abscess  burst  and  an  elbow  of  the  fetus  protruded  from  the 
wound.     A  butcher  enlarged  the  wound  and,  fixing  his  finger  under  the  javr 
of  the  fetiLs,  extracted  the  head.     On  looking  into  the  abdomen  he  perceived 
a  black  object,  whereujx)n  he  introduced  his  hand  and  extracted  piecemeal 
an  entire  fetal  skeleton  and  some  decomposed  animal-matter.     The  abdomen 
was  bound  up,  and  in  six  weeks  the  woman  was  enabled  to  superintend  he^ 
domestic  affairs;  excepting  a  ventral  hernia  she  had  no  bad  after-result^-' 
Kimura,^*  quoted  by  Whitney,  speaks  of  a  case  of  extrauterine  pregnancy  \x% 
a  Japanese  woman  of  forty-one  similar  to  the  foregoing,  in  which  an  arn». 
protruded  through  the  abdominal  wall  above  the  umbilicus  and  the  remains 
of  a  fetus  were  removed  through  the  aperture.     The  accompanying  illustra- 
tion (Fig.  3)  shows  the  appearance  of  the  arm  in  situ  before  extraction  of 
the  fetus  and  the  location  of  the  wound. 

BiKlinier*^  and  Lusk  *^  report  instances  of  the  delivery  of  an  extrauterine 
fetus  by  the  vagina  ;  and  Mathieson®  relates  the  historj"  of  the  deliverj'  of  a 
living  ectopic  child  by  the  vagina,  with  recovery  of  the  mother.  Gordon' 
8i)eaks  of  a  curious  case  in  a  negress,  six  months  pregnant,  in  which  an  extra- 
uterine fetus  jKissed  down  from  the  posterior  culdesac  and  occluded  the 
utenis.  It  was  removeil  through  the  vagina,  and  two  days  later  labor-pains 
net  in,  and  in  two  hours  she  was  delivered  of  a  uterine  child.  The  placenta 
was  left  behind  and  drainage  established  through  the  vagina,  and  the  woman 
made  complete  recovery. 

Combined  Intrauterine  and  Extrauterine  Gestation. — Manv  well- 
authenticate<l  cases  of  combined  pregnancy,  in  which  one  of  the  products  of 
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conception  was  intrauterine  and  the  other  of  extrauterine  gestation,  have  been 
recorded.  Clark  and  Ramsbotham*  report  instances  of  double  conception, 
OK  fetus  being  bom  alive  in  the  ordinary  manner  and  the  other  located 
extrauterine.  Chaaeer'*  speaks  of  a  case  in  which  there  was  concurrent 
pregnancy  in  both  the  uterus  and  the  Fallopian  tube.  Smith*'  cites  an 
instance  of  a  woman  of  twenty-three  who  became  pregnant  in  August,  1870. 
In  the  following  December  she  passed  fetal  Imnes  from  the  rectum,  and  a 
month  hiter  gave  birth  to  an  intrauterine  fetus  of  six  months'  growth. 
McGee^  mentions  the  case  of  a  woman  of  twenty-eight  who  became  pregnant 
in  July,  1872,  and  on  October  20th  and  21st  passed  several  fetal  bones  by  the 
rectum,  and  about  four  months  later  expelled  some  from  the  uterus.  From  this 
time  she  rapidly  recovered  her  strength  and  health.  Deveigie*  quotes  an 
instance  of  a  woman  of  thirty  who  had  several  children,  but  who  died  sud- 
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•Jeoly,  and  being  pregnant  was  opened.  In  the  right  iliac  fossa  was  found 
>  male  child  weighing  5  pounds  and  5  ounces,  8^  inches  long,  and  of 
about  five  months'  growth.  The  uterus  also  contained  a  male  fetus  of  about 
three  month."*'  gestation.  Figure  4  shows  combine<l  intrauterine  and  extra- 
uterine gestation.  Hodgen '  speaks  of  a  woman  of  twenty-seven,  who  was 
P^nlar  until  November,  1872;  early  in  January,  1873,  she  had  an  attack 
'>f  pain  with  peritonitis,  shortly  after  which  what  was  apiwirently  an  extra- 
nierine  pr^;nancy  gradually  diminished.  On  August  17, 1873,  after  a  labor 
of  eight  hours,  she  gave  birth  to  a  healthy  fetus.  The  hand  in  the  uterus 
(leteeted  a  tumor  to  the  left,  which  was  reduced  to  about  one-fourth  the 
'Wnersize.     In  April,  1874,  the  woman  still  suffered  pain  and  tenderness 
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in  the  tumor.     Hodgea  believed  this  to  have  been  originally  a  tubal  pn^ 
nancy,  \x*hicb  burst,  causing  much  hemorrhage  and  the  death  of  the  fetus, 
together  with  a  limited  peritonitis.     Beach*   has    seen  a   twin   oompoaod 
pregnancy  in  which  after  connection  there  \vas  a  miscarriage  in  six  weeks, 
and  four  years  after  delivery  of  an  extrauterine  fetus  throngh  the  abdomiul 
walls.     Cooke  cites  an  example  of  intrauterine  and  extrauterine  pTegnancr 
progressing    simultaneously   to   fiUl    period    of    gestation,   with    resnltant 
death.     Rosset ''  reports  the  case  of  a  woman  of  twenty-seven,  who  meastia- 
ate<l  last  in  Xovemher,  1878,  and  on  August  5,  1879,  was  delivered  of  i 
■well-<leveloped   dead   female    child   weiring  seven   pounds.     TTie  aterine 
contractions    were   feeble,   and   tlie   attached   plac«nta   was   removed  od; 
with    difficulty ;    there   viaa    considerable   hemorrhage.      The    hemorrhage 
continued   to  occur  at   intervals  of  two 
weeks,   and   an    extrauterine   tumor  re- 
mained.     Two   weeks    later   septicemia 
supervened   antl    life  was   despaired  of. 
On  the  15th  of  October  a  portion  of  a 
fetus  of  five  montlis'  growth  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  decomposition  protruded 
from  the  vidva.     After  the  escape  of  thii 
putrid  mass  her  health  returned,  and  in 
four  months  she  was  again  robuBt  and 
heahhy,     Whinery  =  speaks  of  a  yonng 
woman  who  at  the  time  of  her  second 
child-birth  observed  a  tumor  in  the  ab- 
domen on  her  right  side  and  felt  motioa 
in  it.      In  about  a  month  she  was  seized 
\rith  severe  pain  which  continued  a  week 
and  then  ceased.     Hefdth  soon  improved, 
1  aftorwanl  gave  birth  to  a  third  child ;  subsequently  she 
n>ftice<l  that  the  tumor  had  enlarged  since  the  first  birth,  and  she  had  a  recni- 
n^nce  I'f  pain  and  a  ulight  hemorrhage  every  three  weeks,  and  distinctly  felt 
motion  in  the  tumor.     This  continued  for  eighteen  months,  when,  after  a  most 
violent  attack  of  jmiii,  :dl  movement  ceased,  and,  as  she  expressed  it,  she  knew 
thfr  moment  the  child  died.     The  tumor  lost  its  natural  consistence  and  felt 
fluliby  and  deiid.     An  incision  was  made  through  the  linea  alba,  and  the 
knife  ^'amo  in  ci^ntaet  with  a  liani,  gritty  substance,  three  or  four  lines  thick. 
The  escape  of  several  i|uarts  of  dark  brown  fluid  followed  the  incision,  and  the 
ojieration  had  to  he  disi-ontinued  on  ac«)unt  of  the  ensuing  syncope.     About 
>ix  weeks  aftcrw.-jnl  a  Ikuic  prewuttnl  at  the  orifice,  which  the  woman  extracted, 
and  this  was  siH>n  tollnwtHl  hy  a  muss  of  Ixmes,  hair,  and  putrid  matter.     The 
di^'haiye  was  ^tuull,  aii<I  gnidually  gn.'W  less  in  quantity  and  offensiveness, 
>  iSS.  1^1.  >>  133,  April,  IdTB.  c  ia«,  184e. 
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eoon  ceasing  altogether^  and  the  wound  closed.  By  December  health  was 
good  and  the  menses  had  returned. 

Ahlfeld,  Ambrosioniy  Gralabin^  Packard^  Thiernesse,  Maxson^  de  Belami- 
nran,  Dibot,  and  Chabert  are  among  others  recording  the  phenomenon  of 
coexisting  extrauterine  and  intrauterine  pregnancy.  Argles*  mentions 
simultaneous  extrauterine  fetation  and  superfetation. 

Sanger^  mentions  a  triple  ectopic  gestation,  in  which  there  was  twin 
pregnancy  in  the  wall  of  the  uterus  and  a  third  ovum  at  the  fimbriated  end 
of  the  right  tube.  Careful  examination  showed  this  to  be  a  case  of  intramural 
twin  pregnancy  at  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  tube  and  the  uterus,  while  at 
the  abdominal  end  of  the  same  tube  there  was  another  ovum, — the  whole 
being  an  example  of  triple  unilateral  ectopic  gestation. 

The  instances  of  delivery  of  an  extrauterine  fetus,  with  viability  of 
the  child,  from  the  abdomen  of  the  mother  would  attract  attention  from 
their  rarity  alone,  but  when  coupled  with  associations  of  additional  interest 
they  surely  deserve  a  place  in  a  work  of  this  nature.  Osiander  *'*  speaks 
of  an  abdominal  fetus  being  taken  out  alive,  and  there  is  a  similar  case  on 
record  in  the  early  part  of  this  century.  ^  The  London  Medical  and  Physical 
Journal,  in  one  of  its  early  numbers,  contained  an  account  of  an  abdominal 
fetus  penetrating  the  walls  of  the  bladder  and  being  extracted  from  the  walls 
of  the  hypogastrium  ;  but  Sennertus  gives  a  case  which  far  eclipses  this,  both 
mother  and  fetus  surviving.  He  says  that  in  this  case  the  woman,  while 
pregnant,  received  a  blow  on  the  lower  part  of  her  body,  in  consequence  of 
which  a  small  tumor  appeared  shortly  afler  the  accident.  It  so  happened  in 
this  case  that  the  peritoneum  was  extremely  dilatable,  and  the  uterus,  with 
the  child  inside,  made  its  way  into  the  peritoneal  sac.  In  his  presence 
an  incision  was  made  and  the  fetus  taken  out  alive.  Jessop^  gives  an  ex- 
ample of  extrauterine  gestation  in  a  woman  of  twenty-six,  who  had  pre- 
viously had  normal  delivery.  In  this  case  an  incision  was  made  and  a  fetus 
of  about  eight  months'  growth  was  found  lying  loose  in  the  abdominal  cavity 
in  the  midst  of  the  intestines.  Both  the  mother  and  child  were  saved.  This  is 
a  very  rare  result.  Campbell,  in  his  celebrated  monograph,  in  a  total  of  51 
operations  had  only  seen  recorded  the  accounts  of  two  children  saved,  and  one 
of  these  was  too  marvelous  to  believe.  Lawson  Tait  reports  a  case  in  which 
he  saved  the  child,  but  lost  the  mother  on  the  fourth  day.  Parvin  describes 
a  case  in  which  death  occurred  on  the  third  day.  Browne®  quotes 
Parry  as  saying  that  there  is  one  twin  pregnancy  in  23  extrauterine  concep- 
tions. He  gives  24  cases  of  twin  conception,  one  of  which  was  uterine,  the 
other  extrauterine,  and  says  that  of  7  in  the  third  month,  with  no  opera- 
tion, the  mother  died  in  5.  Of  6  cases  of  from  four  and  a  half  to  seven 
months'  duration,  2  lived,  and  in   1   case  at  the  fifth  month  there  was  an 
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intrauterine  fetus  delivered  which  lived.     Of  1 1  such  cases  at  nine  months, 
6  mothers  lived  and  6  intrauterine  fetuses  lived.     In  6  of  these  cases  do 
operation  was  performed.     In  one  case  the  mother  died^  but  both  the  uterine 
and  the  extrauterine  conceptions  lived.     In  another  the  mother  and  intra- 
uterine fetus  died,  and  the  extrauterine  fetus  lived.  Wilson  •  gives  an  instance 
of  a  woman  delivered  of  a  healthy  female  child  at  eight  months  which  lived. 
The    after-birth   came   away  without  assbtance,  but  the   woman  still  pre- 
sented every  appearance  of  having  another  child  within  her,  although  ex- 
amination by  the  vagina  revealed  none.     Wilson  called  Chatard  in  consulta- 
tion, and  from  the  fetal  heart-sounds  and  other  symptoms  they  decided  that 
there  was  another  pregnancy  wholly  extrauterine.     They  allowed  the  case  to 
go  twenty-three  days,  until  pains  similar  to  those  of  labor  occurred,  and 
then   decided  on  celiotomy.      The   operation  was  almost  bloodless,  and  a 
living  child   weighing   eight   pounds   was    extracted.      Unfortunately,  the 
mother   succumbed  after   ninety  hours,  and  in   a   month   the  intrauterine 
child  ditKl  from  inanition,  but  the  child  of  extrauterine  gestation  thrived. 
Sales  *'  gives  the  case  of  a  negress  of  twenty-two,  who  said  that  she  had  been 
"  tricked  by  a  negro,"  and  had  a  large  snake  in  the  abdomen,  and  could  dis- 
tinctly feel   its  movements.     She  stoutly  denied  any  intercourse.     It  ^"as 
de(;i(l<Kl  to  o{)en  the  abdominal  cyst ;   the  incision  was  followed  by  a  gush 
of  blmxl  and  a  placenta  came  into  view,  which  was  extracted  with  a  living 
child.     To  the  astonishment  of  the  operators  the  uterus  was  distended,  and 
it  was  decided  to  open  it,  when  another  living  child  was  seen  and  extracted. 
The  c^VHt  and  the   utenis  were  cleansed  of  all  clots  and  the  wound  closed. 
The  mother  died  of  septicemia,  but  the  children  both  lived  and  were  doing 
well  nix  weeks  after  the  operation.     A  curious  case  was  seen  in  1814*^  of  a 
wrirnan  wlu)  at  her  fifth  gestation  suffered  abdominal  uneasiness  at  the  third 
month,  an<l  this  became  intolerable  at  the  ninth  month.     The  head  of  the 
feturt  ('i)\\\i\  b(»  felt  through  the  abdomen ;  an  incision  was  made  through 
the  |mri(7teH  ;  a  fully  developed  female  child  was  delivered,  but,  unfortunately, 
the  mothf'r  dicnl  of  wptic  infection. 

The  Britinh  M(Hlieal  Journal  quotes :  "  Pinard  (Bull,  de  I'Acad.  de 
M/^l.,  An^iHt  f),  IKOo)  records  the  following,  which  he  describes  as  an  ideal 
rrftw.  The  patirnt  was  aged  thirty-six,  had  had  no  illness,  and  had  been 
n-^ular  from  the  agcj  of  fourteen  till  July,  1894.  During  August  of  that 
y^'^ir  nhe  had  nauH(;ii  and  vomiting ;  on  the  22d  and  23d  she  lost  a  fluid, 
whi/rh  waM  JNrtt  pink.  The  symptoms  continued  during  September,  on  the 
22(\  and  2*M\  of  which  month  there  was  a  similar  loss.  In  October  she 
wa-«  Vi'\}i  in  haX  for  two  days  by  abdominal  pain,  which  reappeared  in 
N/;v<'fnlM'r,  n\u\  wan  th<?n  associated  with  pain  in  micturition  and  defecation. 
Vritiu  that  tinii'  till  February  26,  1895,  when  she  came  under  Pinard's 
i'i%U'^  mli^  wa«  att^rnd(»<l  by  several  doctors,  each  of  whom  adopted  a  different 
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diagnosis  and  treatment  One  of  them,  thinking  she  had  a  fibroid^  made 
her  take  in  all  about  an  ounce  of  savin  powder,  which  did  not,  however,  pro- 
duce any  ill  effect  When  admitted  she  looked  ill  and  pinched.  The  left 
thigh  and  leg  were  painful  and  edematous.  The  abdomen  looked  like  that 
of  the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy.  The  abdominal  wall  was  tense,  smooth, 
and  without  linese  albicantes.  Palpation  revealed  a  cystic  immobile  tumor, 
extending  2  inches  above  the  umbilicus  and  apparently  fixed  by  deep 
adhesions.  The  fetal  parts  could  only  be  made  out  with  difficulty  by  deep 
palpation,  but  the  heart-sounds  were  easily  heard  to  the  right  of  and  below 
the  umbilicus.  By  the  right  side  of  this  tumor  one  could  feel  a  small  one, 
the  size  of  a  Tangerine  orange,  which  hardened  and  softened  under  examina- 
tion. When  contracted  the  groove  between  it  and  the  large  tumor  became 
evident  Vaginal  examination  showed  that  the  cervix,  which  was  slightly 
deflected  forward  and  to  the  right  and  softened,  as  in  uterine  gestation,  was 
continuous  with  the  smaller  tumor.  Cephalic  ballottement  was  obtained  in 
the  large  tumor.  No  sound  was  passed  into  the  uterus  for  fear  of  setting  up 
reflex  action  ;  the  diagnosis  of  extrauterine  gestation  at  about  six  and  a  half 
months  with  a  living  child  was  established  without  requiring  to  be  clinched 
bv  proving  the  uterus  empty.  The  patient  was  kept  absolutely  at  rest  in 
bed  and  the  edema  of  the  left  leg  cured  by  position.  On  April  30th  the 
fundus  of  the  tumor  was  35  cm.  above  the  symphysis  and  the  uterus  11|  cm. ; 
the  cerv^ix  was  soft  as  that  of  a  primipara  at  term.  Operation,  May  2d  : 
Uterus  found  empty,  cavity  14|  cm.  long.  Median  incision  in  abdominal 
wall;  cyst  walls  exposed;  seen  to  be  very  slight  and  filled  with  enormous 
vessels,  some  greater  tlian  the  little  finger.  On  seizing  the  wall  one  of  these 
vessels  burst,  and  the  hemorrhage  was  only  rendered  greater  on  attempting 
to  secure  it,  so  great  was  the  friability  of  the  walls.  The  cyst  was  therefore 
rapidly  opened  and  the  child  extracted  by  the  foot.  Hemorrhage  was  re- 
strained first  by  pressure  of  the  hands,  then  by  pressure-forceps  and  ligatures. 
The  walls  of  the  cyst  were  sewn  to  the  margins  of  the  abdominal  wound,  the 
edge  of  the  placenta  being  included  in  the  suture.  A  wound  was  thus  formed 
10  cm.  in  diameter,  with  the  placenta  for  its  base ;  it  was  filled  with  iodo- 
form and  salicylic  gauze.  The  operation  lasted  an  hour,  and  the  child,  a 
boy  weighing  5  J  pounds,  after  a  brief  period  of  respiratory  difficulties,  was 
perfectly  vigorous.  There  was  at  first  a  slight  facial  asymmetry  and  a 
depression  on  the  left  upper  jaw  caused  by  the  point  of  the  left  shoulder, 
against  which  it  had  been  pressed  in  the  cyst ;  these  soon  disappeared,  and 
on  the  nineteenth  day  the  boy  weighed  12  pounds.  The  maternal  wound  was 
not  dressed  till  May  13th,  when  it  was  washed  with  biniodid,  1  :  4000. 
The  placenta  came  away  piecemeal  between  May  25th  and  June  2d.  The 
wound  healed  up,  and  the  patient  got  up  on  the  forty-third  day,  having 
suckled  her  infant  from  the  first  day  afler  its  birth." 
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Quite  recentlv  Werder'  iuk$  investigated  the  question  of  the  ultiinate 
fate  of  ectopic  children  deliyered  aliye.  He  has  been  able  to  obtain  the 
record  of  40  oa&es.  Of  these,  18  died  within  a  week  after  birth ;  5  within  a 
month ;  1  died  at  six  months  of  bn>nchopneomonia ;  1  at  seven  months  of 
diarrhea  ;  2  at  eleven  months,  1  firom  cn)ap ;  1  at  eighteen  months  from  cholera 
in&ntum — making  a  total  of  26  deaths  and  leaving  14  children  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  Of  these,  5  were  reported  as  living  and  well  after  operation,  with 
no  subsequent  report ;  1  was  strong  and  healthy  after  three  weeks,  but  there 
has  been  no  report  since  ;  1  was  well  at  six  months ,  then  was  lost  sight  of; 
1  was  well  at  the  last  report ;  2  live  and  are  well  at  one  year  ;  2  are  living 
and  well  at  two  years ;  1  (Beisone*s  case)  is  well  at  seven  years ;  and  1  (Tait's 
case)  is  well  at  fourteen  and  one-half  years.  The  list  given  on  pages  60  and 
61  has  been  quoted  by  Hirst  and  Dorland.*^  It  contains  data  relative  to  17 
cases  in  which  abdominal  section  has  been  successfully  performed  for  advanced 
ectopic  gestation  with  living  children. 

Long  Retention  of  Extrauterine  Pregnancy. — The  time  of  the  reten- 
tion of  an  extrauterine  gestation  is  sometimes  remarkable,  and  it  is  no  un- 
common occurrence  for  several  pregnancies  to  successftdly  ensue  during  such 
retention.     The  Ephemerides  contains  examples  of  extrauterine  pregnancy 
remaining  in  the  abilomen  forty-six  years  ;^  Hannieus^  mentioned  an  in- 
staniv  remaining  ton  years,  the  mother  being  pregnant  in  the  meantime; 
Primpon>sius  sjK^aks  of  a  similar  instance ;  de  Bl^ny,*  one  of  twenty-five 
years  in  the  aUlomen ;  Birch,  a  case  of  eighteen  years  in  the  abdomen,  the 
woman  Inniriug  in  the  meantime ;  Bayle,'  one  of  twenty-six  years,  and  the 
E|>lu»ineridt»s,  another.     In  a  woman  of  forty-six,«  the  labor  pains  inter- 
vcuihI  without  expulsion  of  the  fetus.      Impregnation  ensued  twice  after- 
wanl,  each  followeil  by  the  birth  of  a  living  child.     The  woman  lived  to 
Ih'  ninety-four,  anil  was  {K'rsiuuleil  that  the  fetus  was  still  in  the  abdomen, 
and  dirtH^tinl  a  jHistniortem  examination  to  be  made  after  her  decease,  which 
was  clone,  and  a  largi*  oN'st  iH>ntaining  an  ossified  fetus  was  discovered  in  the 
let)  side  of  the  luivity.     In  1716**  a  woman  of  Joigny  when  thirty  years 
ohi,  having  luvn  nmrrieil  four  y«\rs,  became  pregnant,  and  three  months 
later  felt  movements  and  found  milk  in  her  breasts.     At  the  ninth  month 
h\\v  had  lalH>r-|mins,  but  the  fetus  failed  to  present ;  the  pains  ceased,  but 
n'ournnl  in  u  month,  still  with  a  negative  result.     She  fell  into  a  most  sickly 
rondition  and  rtMnaintnl  si>  for  eighteen  months,  when  the  pains  returned 
ii^un.  but  >*<M)n  et^astnl.     Menstruation  ceased  and  the  milk  in  her  breasts 
n'nminni   for  thirty  yi^ars.     She  died  at  sixtj'-one  of  peripneumonia,  and  on 
poHhunrtrni  t^xamination  a  tumor  was  found  occupying  part  of  the  hypogas- 
trio  iMul  inubiliral  ivgions.     It  weighed  eight  pounds  and  consisted  of  a  male 
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fetus  of  fill!  term  with  six  teeth ;  it  had  no  odor  and  its  sac  contained  no 
liquid.  The  bones  seemed  better  developed  than  ordinarily ;  the  skin  was 
thick,  callous,  and  yellowish.  The  chorion,  amnion,  and  placenta  were  ossi- 
fied and  the  cord  dried  up.  Walther  *  mentions  the  case  of  an  infant  which 
remained  almost  petrified  in  the  belly  of  its  mother  for  twenty-three  years. 
No  trace  of  the  placenta,  cord,  or  enveloping  membrane  could  be  found. 

Cordier  **  publishes  a  paper  on  ectopic  gestation,  with  particular  reference 
to  tubal  pregnancy,  and  mentions  that  when  there  is  rupture  between  the 
broad  ligaments  hemorrhage  is  greatly  limited  by  the  resistance  of  the  sur- 
rounding structures,  death  rarely  resulting  from  the  primary  rupture  in  this 
location.  Cordier  gives  an  instance  in  which  he  successfully  removed  a  full- 
grown  child,  the  result  of  an  ectopic  gestation  which  had  ruptured  intraliga- 
mentally  and  had  been  retained  nearly  two  years. 

Lospichlerus  ^  gives  an  account  of  a  mother  carrying  twins,  extrauterine, 
for  six  years.  Mounsey  of  Higa,  physician  to  the  army  of  the  Czarina,  sent 
to  the  Royal  Society  in  1748  the  bones  of  a  fetus  that  had  been  extracted 
from  one  of  the  fallopian  tubes  afler  a  lodgment  of  thirteen  years.  Starkey 
Middleton  ^  read  the  report  of  a  case  of  a  child  which  had  been  taken  out  of 
the  abdomen,  having  lain  there  nearly  sixteen  years,  during  which  time  the 
mother  had  borne  four  children.  It  was  argued  at  this  time  that  boys  were 
conceived  on  the  right  side  and  girls  on  the  left,  and  in  commenting  on  this 
Middleton  remarks  that  in  this  case  the  woman  had  three  boys  and  one  girl 
after  the  right  fallopian  tube  had  lost  its  function.  Chester®  cites  the 
instance  of  a  fetus  being  retained  fifty-two  years,  the  mother  not  dying 
until  her  eightieth  year.  Margaret  Mathew  ^  carried  a  child  weighing  eight 
pounds  in  her  abdomen  for  twenty-six  years,  and  which  after  death  was 
extracted.  Aubrey  ^  speaks  of  a  woman  aged  seventy  years  unconsciously 
carrying  an  extrauterine  fetus  for  many  years,  which  was  only  discovered 
postmortem.  She  had  ceased  to  menstruate  at  forty  and  had  borne  a  child 
at  twenty-seven.  Watkins  ^  speaks  of  a  fetus  being  retained  forty-three 
years;  James,  others  for  twenty-five,  thirty,  forty-six,  and  fifty  years; 
Murfee,'  fifty-five  years;  Cunningham, ^  forty  years;  Johnson,^ forty-four 
years ;  Josephi,^  fifteen  years  (in  the  urinary  bladder) ;  Craddock,™  twenty- 
two  years,  and  da  Costa  Sim5es,'^  twenty-six  years. 

Long  Retention  of  Uterine  Pregnancy. — Cases  of  long  retained  intra- 
Dterine  pregnancies  are  on  record  and  deserve  as  much  consideration  as  those 
that  were  extrauterine.  Albosius  speaks  of  a  mother  carrying  a  child  in  an 
ossified  condition  in  the  uterus  for  twenty-eight  years.®      Cheselden  speaks 

•  Mem.  de  Berlin,  1774.  ^  Annals  of  Gynaecol,  and  Paediatry,  Ang.,  1893. 

c  Opera,  1737,  iii.,  89.       d  629,  1748,  1018.       e  550,  vol.  v.,  104.       f  629,  1700,  217. 
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of  a  case  in  which  a  child  was  carried  many  years  in  the  uterus,  being  ood- 
verted  into  a  clay-like  substance,  but  preserving  form  and  outline.  Cald- 
well *  mentions  the  case  of  a  woman  who  carried  an  ossified  fetus  in  her  uteras 
for  sixty  years.  Camerer**  describes  the  retention  of  a  fetus  in  the  uterus  for 
forty-six  years ;  Stengel,*^  one  for  ten  years,  and  Storer  and  Buzzell,  for  twenty- 
two  months.  Hannseus,  in  1686,  issued  a  paper  on  such  a  case  under  the 
title,  "  Mater,  Infantis  Mortui  Vivum  Sepulchrum,"  which  may  be  found  in 
French  translation.^ 

Buchner  ®  speaks  of  a  fetus  being  retained  in  the  uterus  for  six  years, 
and  Horstius*^  relates  a  similar  case.     Schmidt's  Jahrbucher'  contain  the 
rejwrt  of  a  woman  of  forty-nine,  who  had  borne   two  children.     While 
threshing  com  she  felt  violent  pain  like  that  of  labor,  and  after  an  illness 
suffered  a  constant  fetid  discharge  from  the  vagina  for  eleven  years,  fetal 
bones  being  discharged  with  occasional  pain.     This  poor  creature  worked 
along  for  eleven  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  she  was  forced  to  bed,  and 
died  of  symptoms  of  purulent  peritonitis.     At  the  necropsy  the  uterus  was 
found  adherent  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  and  containing  rem- 
nants of  a  putrid  fetus  with  its  numerous  bones.     There  b  an  instance  re* 
corded  ^  of  the  death  of  a  fetus  occurring  near  term,  its   retention   and 
subsequent  discharge  being  through  a  spontaneous  opening  in  the  abdominal 
wall  one  or  two  months  after. 

Meigs  ^  cites  the  case  of  a  woman  who  dated  her  pregnancy  from  March, 
1848,  and  which  proceeded  normally  for  nine  months,  but  no  labor  super- 
vened at  this  time  and  the  menses  reappeared.  In  March,  1849,  she  passed 
a  few  fetal  l)ones  by  the  rectum,  and  in  May,  1855,  she  died.  At  the  necropsy 
the  uterus  was  found  to  contain  the  remains  of  a  fiilly  developed  fetus,  minus 
the  iK)rtions  disc»liarged  through  a  fistulous  connection  between  the  uterine 
cavity  and  the  rectum.  In  this  case  there  had  been  retention  of  a  fiUly 
develoiKHl  fetus  for  nine  years.  Cox  *  describes  the  case  of  a  woman  who 
was  pregnant  seven  months,  and  who  was  seized  with  convulsions  ;  the  sup- 
|H)sed  lalK>r-|>ains  jiassed  off,  and  after  death  the  fetus  was  found  in  the 
womb,  Imving  lain  there  for  five  years.  She  had  an  early  return  of  the 
menses,  and  these  nnnirred  regularly  for  four  years.  Dewees  **•  quotes  two 
cases,  in  one  of  which  the  child  >vas  carried  twenty  months  in  the  uterus ; 
in  the  other,  the  mother  was  still  living  two  years  and  five  months  after 
fet'undation.  Another  ease^  \\m  in  a  woman  of  sixtj,  who  had  conceived  at 
twenty-six,  and   whose  fetus  ^\'as  found,  partly  ossified,  in  the  uterus  after 

death. 

There  are  many  narratives  of  the  long  continuation  of  fetal  moye- 
ments,  and  during  nM»ent  years,  in  the  Southern  States,  there  was  quite  a 

»  :UH,  IHWI,  II..  •J*2-*24.        »»a80,  1774,  v.,  338.         c  Eyr,  Christiania,  1827,  ii.,  134. 
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prevalence  of  this  kind  of  imposters.  Many  instances  of  the  exhibition  of 
fetal  movements  in  the  bellies  of  old  negro  women  have  been  noticed  by  the 
lay  journals,  but  investigation  proves  them  to  have  been  nothing  more  than 
an  exceptional  control  over  the  abdominal  muscles,  with  the  ability  to 
simulate  at  will  the  supposed  fetal  jerks.  One  old  woman  went  so  far  as 
to  show  the  fetus  dancing  to  the  music  of  a  banjo  with  rhythmical  move- 
ments. Such  imposters  flourished  best  in  the  regions  given  to  "  voodooism.'* 
We  can  readily  believe  how  easy  the  deception  might  be  when  we  recall 
the  exact  simulation  of  the  fetal  movements  in  instances  of  pseudocyesis. 

The  extraordinary  diversity  of  reports  concerning  the  duration  of  preg- 
nancy has  made  this  a  much  mooted  question.  Many  opinions  relative  to 
the  longest  and  shortest  period  of  pregnancy,  associated  with  viability  of  the 
issue,  have  been  expressed  by  authors  on  medical  jurisprudence.  There  is 
perhaps  no  information  more  unsatisfactory  or  uncertain.  Mistakes  are  so 
easily  made  in  the  date  of  the  occurrence  of  pregnancy,  or  in  the  date  of 
conception,  that  in  the  remarkable  cases  we  can  hardly  accept  the  proposi- 
tions as  worthy  evidence  unless  associated  with  other  and  more  convincing 
&cts,  such  as  the  appearance  and  stage  of  development  of  the  fetus,  or  cir- 
cumstances making  conception  impossible  before  or  after  the  time  mentioned, 
etc.  It  will  be  our  endeavor  to  cite  the  more  seemingly  reliable  instances 
of  the  anomalies  of  the  time  or  duration  of  pregnancy  reported  in  reputable 
periodicals  or  books. 

Short  Pregnancies. — Hasenet*  speaks  of  the  possibility  of  a  living  birth 
at  four  months  ;  Capuron  relates  the  instance  of  Fortunio  Liceti,  who  was  said 
to  have  been  born  at  the  end  of  four  and  a  half  months  and  lived  to  complete 
his  twenty-fourth  year.     In  the  case  of  the  Marechal  de  Richelieu,  the  Parli- 
ament of  Paris  decreed  that  an  infant  of  five  months  possessed  that  capability 
of  living  the  ordinary  period  of  existence,  i.e.,  the  "viability,"  which  the  law 
of  France  requires  for  the  establishment  of  inheritance.    In  his  seventh  book 
Plinv  gives  examples  of  men  who  were  born  out  of  time.     Jonston^  gives 
instances  of  births  at  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight  months.     Bonnar  ^  quotes  5 
living  births  before  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  day  ;  1  of  one  hundred  and 
twentj'-five  days  ;  1  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  ;  1  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  days,  surviving  to  twenty-one  months  ;  and  1  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  days'  pregnancy  surviving  to  eighty  years.     Maisonneuve  ^^  de- 
scribes a  case  in  which  abortion  took  place  at  four  and  a  half  months  ;  he  found 
the  fetus  in  its  membranes  two  hours  after  delivery,  and,  on  laying  the  mem- 
branes open,  saw  that  it  was  living.    He  applied  warmth,  and  partly  succeeded 
in  restoring  it ;  for  a  few  minutes  respiratory  movements  were  performed  regu- 
larly, but  it  died  in  six  hours.     Taylor  ^^^  quotes  Carter  concerning  the  case 
of  a  fetus  of  five  months  which  cried  directly  after  it  was  born,  and  in  the 
half  hour  it  lived  it  tried  frequently  to  breathe.     He  also  quotes  Da  vies, 

»  Jena,  1705.  b  447,  465.  c  393,  133-4. 
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mentioning  an  instance  of  a  fetus  of  five  months,  which  lived  twelve  hoow, 
weighing  2  pounds,  and  measuring  12  inches,  and  which  cried  vigorousl?. 
The  pupillary  membrane  was  entire,  the  testes  had  not  descended,  and  the 
haid  was  well  covered  ^\^th  hair.  Usher*  speaks  of  a  woman  who  in  1876 
was  delivered  of  2  male  children  on  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-ninth  <kv; 
both  lived  for  an  hour ;  the  first  weighed  10  ounces  6  drams  and  meas- 
ured  9|   inches;   the  other  10  ounces   7  drams,  with  the  same  length  as 

the  first.     Routh**  si)eaks  of  a  Mrs.  F ,  aged  thirty-eight,  who  had  borne 

9  children  and  Imd  had  3  miscarriages,  the  last  conception  terminating 
as  such.  Her  hiLsband  was  away,  and  returned  October  9,  1869.  She  did 
not  agjiin  sei*  her  huslmnd  until  the  3d  or  4th  of  January.  The  date  of 
quickening  was  not  observed,  and  the  child  was  bom  June  8,  1870.  Dur- 
ing gt»station  she  was  much  frightened  by  a  rat.  The  child  was  weak,  the 
testes  undescendcHl,  and  it  lived  but  eighteen  days,  dying  of  symptoms  of 
atrophy.  The  parents  were  poor,  of  excellent  character,  and  although, 
acconling  to  the  evidence,  this  pregnancy  lasted  but  twenty-two  weeks  and 
two  days,  there*  was  absolutely  no  reason  to  suspect  infidelity. 

Ruttel  spejiks  of  a  child  of  five  months  who  lived  twenty-four  hours; 
and  he  sjiw  male  twins  born  at  the  sixth  month  weighing  3  pounds  each 
who  wen*  alive  and  healthv  a  vear  after.  Barker  ^  cites  the  case  of  a  female 
child  lK>rn  on  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-eighth  day  that  weigheil  1  jKHind 
and  was  11  inches  long.  It  had  nidimentar}'  nails,  \Qry  little  hair  on  the 
hwul,  its  eyelids  were  closed,  and  the  skin  much  shriveled  ;  it  did  not 
suckle  |>n>|>erly,  and  did  not  walk  until  nineteen  months  old.  Three  and  a 
half  years  after,  the  child  >\'as  healthy  and  thriving,  but  weighed  only  29i 
jxnmds.  At  the  time  of  birth  it  was  wnipjxxl  up  in  a  box  and  placed  Wfore 
the  fin\  Bnnizet  s|>eaks  of  living  births  of  from  five  to  six  months'  preg- 
nancy, and  Kopp'*  sjR^aks  of  a  six  months' child  which  lived  four  days.  The 
E|>hoineridc^  iH>ntains  acH»ounts  of  living  premature  births. 

Xewinton  des<*ribes   a  prt»gnancv  of  five  months   terminating   with  the 
birth  of  twins,  one  of  whom  lived  twenty  minutes  and  the  other  fifteen. 
The  first   was  111  inoht^  long,  and   weighed  1    |)ound   3i   ouuces,  and  tlic 
other  was  1 1  inches  long,  and  weigheil  1  j>ouik1.     There  is  a  recent  instance 
of  prematun*  l>irth*'  following  a   pregiumcy  of  between  five  and  a  half  and 
six  months,  the  infant  weighing  9').')  grams.     One  month  after  birth,  tlirougb 
the  giHxl  offices  of  the  wet-nursi^  and  M.  Villemin,  who  attended  the  child 
and  who  invnnittHl  a  **  ci>uveuse  "  lor  the  occasion,  it  measured  38  cm.  loi^. 

Mo«»n^^  is  aivrinliteil  with  the  trustworthy  rejx>rt  of  the  case  of  a  woman 
who  In^n^  a  child  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  month  weigliing  11  pounds  and 
measuring  9  inclu^.  It  was  first  nourished  by  dropping  liqoid  food  inti>  iti 
m<nith  :  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  months  it  was  healthy  and  weigbeil   If 
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louiids.  £ikam"  saw  a  case  of  abortion  at  the  fifth  month  in  which  the 
etus  was  6  inches  in  length  and  weighed  about  8  ounces.  The  head  was 
sufficiently  developed  and  the  cranial  bones  considerably  advanced  in  ossifi- 
cation. He  tied  the  cord  and  placed  the  fetus  in  warm  water.  It  drew  up 
ite  feet  and  arms  and  turned  its  head  from  one  side  to  the  other,  opening  its 
mouth  and  trying  to  breathe.  It  continued  in  this  wise  for  an  hour,  the 
action  of  the  heart  being  visible  ten  minutes  after  the  movements  ceased. 
From  its  imperfectly  developed  genitals  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  a 
female.  Professor  J.  Miiller,  to  whom  it  was  shown,  said  that  it  was  not 
more  than  four  months  old,  and  this  coincided  with  the  mother's  calculation. 

Villemin  **  before  the  Soci6t6  Obstetricale  et  Gyn^cologique  reported  the 
case  of  a  two-year-old  child,  bom  in  the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy.  That 
the  child  had  not  had  six  months  of  intrauterine  life  he  could  vouch,  the 
statement  being  borne  out  by  the  last  menstrual  period  of  the  mother,  the 
date  of  the  first  fetal  movements,  the  child's  weight,  which  was  30  J  ounces, 
and  its  appearance.  Budin  had  had  this  infant  under  observation  from  the 
beginning  and  corroborated  Villemin's  statements.  He  had  examined 
infents  of  six  or  seven  months  that  had  cried  and  lived  a  few  days,  and  had 
found  the  alveolar  cavities  filled  with  epithelial  cells,  the  lung  sinking  when 
placed  in  a  vessel  of  water.  Charpentier  reported  a  case  of  premature  birth 
in  his  practice,  the  child  being  not  more  than  six  and  a  half  months  and 
weighing  33J  ounces.  So  sure  was  he  that  it  would  not  live  that  he  placed 
it  in  a  basin  while  he  attended  to  the  mother.  After  this  had  been 
done,  the  child  being  still  alive,  he  wrap}>ed  it  in  cotton  and  was  surprised 
next  day  to  find  it  alive.  It  was  then  placed  in  a  small,  well-heated  room 
and  fed  with  a  spoon  on  human  milk ;  on  the  twelfth  day  it  could  take  the 
breast,  since  which  time  it  thrived  and  grew. 

There  is  a  case  on  record*^  of  a  child  viable  at  six  months  and  twentv 
days.  The  mother  had  a  miscarriage  at  the  beginning  of  1877,  after  which 
menstruation  became  regular,  api>earing  last  from  July  3  to  9,  1877.  On 
January  28,  1878,  she  gave  birth  to  a  male  infant,  which  was  wrapped  in 
wadding  and  kept  at  an  artificial  temjierature.  Being  unable  to  suckle,  it  was 
fed  first  on  diluted  cow's  milk.  It  was  so  small  at  birtli  that  the  father 
passed  his  ring  over  the  foot  almost  to  the  knee.  On  the  thirteenth  day  it 
weighed  1250  grams,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  it  was  taking  the  breast.  In 
December,  1879,  it  liad  16  teeth,  weighed  10  kilograms,  walked  with  agility, 
XMild  pronounce  some  words,  and  was  especially  intelligent.  Capuron  ^^ 
elates  an  instance  of  a  child  born  after  a  pregnancy  of  six  and  a  half 
Qonths  and  in  excellent  health  at  two  years,  and  another  living  at  ten  years 
f  the  same  age  at  birth.  Tait*^  speaks  of  a  living  female  child,  bom  on  the 
oe  hundred  and  seventy-ninth  day,  with  no  nails  on  its  fingers  or  toes,  no 
air,  the  extremities  imperfectly  developed,  and  the  skin  florid  and  thin.    It 
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wart  t<K)  feeble  to  grasp  its  mother's  nipple,  and  was  fed  for  three  weeks  by 
milk  from  the  breast  through  a  quill.  At  forty  days  it  weighed  3  pounds 
and  measured  13  inches.  Before  the  expiration  of  three  months  it  died 
of  measles.  Dcnld  *  describes  a  case  in  which  the  catamenia  were  on  the 
24th  of  June,  1838,  and  continued  a  week;  the  woman  bore  twins  on 
January  11,  183J),  one  of  which  survived,  the  other  dying  a  few  minutes 
after  birth.  She  was  never  irregular,  prompt  to  the  hour,  and  this  fact, 
couplcHl  with  the  diminutive  size  of  the  children,  seemed  to  verify  the  dura- 
tion of  the  i)regnancy.  In  1825,  Baber  of  Buxur,  India,  spoke  of  a  child 
born  at  six  and  a  half  months,  who  at  the  age  of  fifty  days  weighed  1  pound 
and  13  ounces  and  was  14  inches  long.  The  longest  circumference  of  the 
head  was  10  inches  and  the  shortest  9.1  inches.  The  child  suckled  freely 
and  readily.  In  Spaeth's  clinic  ^*  there  was  a  viable  infant  at  six  and  a  lialf 
months  weighing  900  grams.  Spaeth  says  that  he  has  known  a  child  of  six 
months  to  surpass  in  eventual  development  its  brothers  bom  at  full  term. 

In  some  cases  there  seems  to  be  a  peculiarity  in  women  which  manifests 
itsi^lf  by  Regular  ])remature  births.  La  Motte,  van  Swieten,  and  Fordere 
mention  females  who  always  bn)ught  forth  their  conceptions  at  the  seventh 

month. 

The  incubator  seems  destineil  to  be  the  future  means  of  preserving 

these  premature  births.  Several  successful  cases  have  been  noticed,  and 
by  means  of  an  incubator  Tarnier  succeeded  in  raising  infants  which  at  the 
agi*  of  six  months  wen^  alx)ve  the  averagi*.  A  full  description  of  the  incu- 
bator mav  be  found.''  The  modifieil  Auvard  incubator  is  easilv  made ;  the 
;uHH>mpanying  illustrations  (Figs.  5,  (5,  and  7)  explain  its  mechanism.  Several 
im]>n>vtHl  incubators  have  Ihhmi  di^scribed  in  recent  years,  but  the  Auvard  i^ 
jHnirs  to  be  the  most  s;\tist5ietorv. 

Tlu'  ()uestion  of  retardation  of  labor,  like  that  of  premature  lnrtl^il 
o|HMi  to  much  discussion,  and  authorities  differ  as  to  the  limit  of  protnctip 
with  viability.     Aulus  (lellius'*  says  that,  at\er  a  long  conversation  witii^ 
phyjiicians  and  wise  men,  the  Em{vror  Adrian  decided  in  a  case  belM 
him,  that  of  a  woman  of  eh:u<te  manners  ami  irreproachable  chaiacteTyllM 
child  lH>rn  eleven  months  after  her  husband's  death  was  legitimate.     Undor 
the  Roman  law  the  Oinvniviri  establisheil  that  a  woman  may  bear  a  vidbla 
child  at  the  tenth  month  of  pn^iancy.     Paulus  Zaechias,®*  physician  to 
Po|H'  hnuH^Mit  X.,  divlannl  that  birth  may  Iv  retardetl  to  the  tenth  mondi, 
ami  sometimes  to  a  lt>nger  jK^riixl.     A  «ise  wa^i  decided  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Frieshnul,  a  pnn'imv  in  the  northern  jiart  of  the  Netherlands, 
(X»tol>t»r,  l<>3  4,  in  which  a  child  K>ni  three  hundred  and  thirtv-three  davs 
artt^r  tlie  <leath  of  the  husl>:uid  was  pi^nounctnl  legitimate.     The  Parliament 
t>f  Paris  was  g:dlant  ent>iigh  to  t>ome  to  the  n^soue  of  a  >vidow  and  save  her 
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[CputatioD  by  declaring  that  a  child  bora  after  a  futirteen  months'  gestation 
«m  legitimatt?.  Barthuliniis  speaks  of  an  unmarried  ^vutiian  of  Leipzig  who 
WIS  delivered  after  a  pregnancy  of  sixteen  months.  The  civil  code  of 
France  provides  that  three  hundred  days  shall   constitute  the  longest  jreriod 


of  the  Intimacy  of  an  infant;  the  Scottish  law,  three  hundretl  days  ;  and  tlie 
Pnii^ian  law,  three  hundred  and  one  days. 

There  are  numerous  cases  reeonied  by  the  nhler  writei-s.     Amman  '■* 
k?  line   of  twelve  months'    duration;    Enguin,"  one  of  twelve  months'; 


Jochner,''  a  case  of  twelve  months' ;  Benedictus,'**  one  of  fourteen  months' ; 
Ir  Blegny,"  one  of  nineteen  months' ;  Marteau,''  Osiander,  and  others  of 
brtv-two  and  fort^'-four  weeks' ;  and  Stark's  Archives,"  one  of  fortj'-fivi 
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weeks',  living,  and  also  another  ease  of  forty-four  weeks'.  An  incredible 
ease  is  reeorded*  of  an  infant  which  lived  after  a  three  years'  gestation. 
Instances  of  twelve  months'  duration  are  also  recorded.*^***'***  Jonston**' 
quotes  Paschal  in  relating  an  instance  of  birth  after  pregnancy  of  twenty- 
three  months  ;  Aventium,  one  after  two  years  ;  and  Mercurialis,  a  birth  after 
a  four  years'  gestation — which  is,  of  course,  beyond  belief. 

Tliomieiui  writes  from  Tours,  1580,  of  a  case  of  gestation  prolonged  to 
the  twenty-third  month,  and  Santorini,  at  Venice,  in  1721,  descril^es  a  similar 
case,  the  child  reaching  adult  life.  El  vert  *^  records  a  case  of  late  pregnancy, 
and  HenscheH*'*  one  of  forty-six  weeks,  but  the  fetus  was  dead.  Schneider* 
cites  an  instance  of  three  hundred  and  eight  days'  duration.  Campbell  says  •* 
that  Simpson  had  cases  of  three  hundred  and  nineteen,  three  hundred  and 
thirty-two,  and  thrive  hundred  and  thirty-six  days';  Meigs  had  one  of  four 
hundred  and  twenty.  James  Reid,  in  a  table  of  500  mature  births,  give* 
14  as  being  from  three  hundred  and  two  to  three  hundred  and  fifteen  days'. 

Not  so  long  ago  a  jury  remlered  a  verdict  of  guilty  of  fornication  and 
bastardy  when  it  was  alleged  that  the  child  was  born  three  hundred  and 
seventeen  days  after  intercourse.     Taylor  relates  a  case  of  pregnancy  in 
which  the  wife  of  a   laborer  went  to  America  three  hundred  and  twenty-two 
days  before  the  birth.     Jaife  ^  describes  an  instance  of  the  prolongation  of 
pregnancy  for  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days,  in  which  the  developments 
and  measurements  corresponded  to  the  length  of  protraction.    Bryan'  speaks 
of  a  woman  of  twenty-five  who  became  pregnant  on  February  10,  1876,  and 
on  June  17th  felt  motion.     On  July  28th  she  was  threatened  with  miscar- 
riage, and  by  his  advice  the  woman  weaned  the  child  at  the  breast.     She 
ex|)ected  to  l>e  confined  the  middle  of  November,  1876,  but  the  expected 
event  did  not  occur  until  April  26,  1877,  nine  months  after  the  quickening 
and   four  hundre<l  and  forty  days  from  the  time  of  conception.     The  boy 
was  active  and  weighed  nine  pounds.    The  author  cites  Meigs'  case,  and  als^ 
one  of  Atlee's,  at  three  hundre<l  and  fifty-six  days. 

Talcott,**  Superintendent  of  the  State  Homeopathic  Asyhun  for  the  Insane^ 
explained  the  pregnancy  of  an  inmate  who  had  been  confined  for  four  year^ 
in  this  institution  as  (me  of  protracted  labor.  He  said  that  many  such 
cases  have  been  reported,  and  that  something  less  than  two  years  before  be 
had  charge  of  a  ease  in  which  the  child  was  bom.  He  made  the  report 
to  the  New  York  Striate  Commission  on  Asylums  for  the  Insane  as  one  of 
three  years'  protraction,  Tidd*  speaks  of  a  woman  who  was  delivered  of  a 
male  child  at  term,  and  again  in  ten  months  delivered  of  a  well-developed 
male  child  weighing  7  J  pounds  ;  he  relates  the  history  of  another  case,  in 
Clifton,  W.  Va.,  of  a  woman  ex|)ecting  confinement  on  June  1st  going  over 
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to  September  loth,  the  fetus  being  in  the  uterus  over  twelve  months,  and 
nine  months  after  quickening  was  felt. 

Two  extraordinary  cases  are  mentioned,^  one  in  a  woman  of  thirty-five, 
who  expected  to  be  confined  April  24,  1883.  In  May  she  had  a  few  labor- 
paius  that  passed  away,  and  during  the  next  six  months  she  remained  about 
us  large  as  usual,  and  was  several  times  thought  to  be  in  the  early  stages  of 
labor.  In  September  the  os  dilated  until  the  first  and  second  fingers  could 
be  |)assed  directly  to  the  head.  This  condition  lasted  about  a  month,  but 
passeil  away.  At  times  during  the  last  nine  months  of  pregnancy  she  was 
almost  unable  to  endure  the  movements  of  the  child.  Finally,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  November  6th,  after  a  pregnancy  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-six 
(lays,  she  was  delivered  of  a  male  child  weighing  13  pounds.  Both  the 
mother  and  child  did  well  despite  the  use  of  chloroform  and  forceps.  The 
other  case  was  one  lasting  sixteen  months  and  twenty  days. 

In  a  rather  loose  argument,  Carey  reckons  a  case  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  (lays.  Menzie  ^  gives  an  instance  in  a  woman  aged  twenty-eight,  the 
mother  of  one  child,  in  whom  a  gestation  was  prolonged  to  the  seventeenth 
month.  The  pregnancy  was  complicated  by  carcinoma  of  the  uterus.  Bal- 
lard*^ describes  the  case  of  a  girl  of  sixteen  years  and  six  months,  whose 
pregnancy,  the  result  of  a  single  intercourse,  lasted  three  hundred  and  sixty 
days.  Her  labor  was  short  and  easy  for  a  primipara,  and  the  child  was  of 
the  average  size.  Mackenzie  ^  cites  the  instance  of  a  woman  aged  thirty- 
two,  a  primipara,  who  had  been  married  ten  years  and  who  always  had  been 
regular  in  menstruation.  The  menses  ceased  on  April  28,  1888,  and  she  felt 
the  child  for  the  first  time  in  September.  She  had  false  pains  in  January, 
1889,  and  labor  did  not  begin  until  March  8th,  lasting  sixty-six  hours.  If  all 
the^e  statements  are  correct,  the  probable  duration  of  this  pregnancy  was 
eleven  months  and  ten  days. 

Lundie®  relates  an  example  of  protracted  gestation  of  eleven  months,  in 
which  an  anenoephalous  fetus  was  born ;  and  Martin  of  Birmingham  de- 
scribes a  similar  case  of  ten  and  a  half  months'  duration.     Raux-Tripier^ 
has  seen  protraction  to  the  thirteenth  month.     Enguin«  reports  an  observa- 
tion of  an  accouchement  of  twins  after  a  pregnancy  that  had  been  prolonged 
for  eleven  months.     Resnikoff**  mentions  a  pregnancy  of  eleven  months' 
duration  in  an  anemic  secundipara.     The  case  had  been  under  his  observa- 
tion from  the  b^inning  of  pregnancy ;  the  patient  would  not  submit  to 
artificial  termination  at  term,  which  he  advised.     After  a  painftil  labor  of 
twenty-four  hours   a  macerated  and  decomposed  child  was  bom,  together 
with  a  closely-adherent  placenta.     Tamier*  reports  an  instance  of  partus 
serotinus  in  which  the  product  of  conception  was  carried  in  the  uterus  forty 
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days  after  term.  The  fetus  was  macerated  but  not  putrid,  and  the  placeDta 
liad  undergone  fatty  degeneration.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
Gynecological  Society,  Dr.  F.  A.  Stahl  reported  the  case  of  a  Gremian-Bohe- 
mian  woman  in  which  the  fifth  pregnancy  terminated  three  hundred  and  two 

davs  after  the  last  menstruation.     Twenty  days  before  there  had  occurred 

•  •       • 

|>ains  similar  to  those  of  lal>or,  but  they  gradually  ceased.  The  sacral  prom- 
ontor}'  was  exaggerated,  and  the  anteroposterior  pelvic  diameter  of  the  inlet 
in  consequence  diminished.  The  fetus  was  large  and  occupied  the  first  posi- 
tion. Version  was  with  difficulty  effected  and  the  passage  of  the  after- 
coming  head  through  the  superior  strait  required  expression  and  traction, 
during  which  the  child  died.  The  mother  suffered  a  deep  laceration  of  the 
perineum  involving  an  inch  of  the  wall  of  the  rectum. 

Among  others  rei>orting  instances  of  protracted  pregnancy  are  Collins,* 
eleven  months;  Desbrest, ^ eighteen  months;  Henderson,*^  fifteen  months; 
Jefferies,**  three  hundred  and  fifl^'-eight  days,  and  De  la  Vergne*  gives  the 
history  of  a  woman  who  carried  an  infant  in  her  womb  for  twent>'-nine 
months ;  this  case  may  possibly  belong  under  the  head  of  fetus  long  retained 
in  the  uterus. 

Unconscious  Pregnancy. — There  are  numerous  instances  of  women  who 
have  had  experience  in  pregnancy  unconsciously  going  almost  to  the  moment 
of  deliver}',  yet  experiencing  none  of  the  usual  accompanying  sj^mptoms  of 
this  condition.     Crowell  'speaks  of  a  woman  of  good  social  position  who  had 
been  married  seven  years,  and  who  had  made  extensive  preparations  for  a 
long  journey,  when  she  was  seized  >vith  a  "  bilious  colic,"  and,  to  her  dismay 
and  surprise,  a  child  >\*as  born  before  the  arrival  of  the  doctor  summoned  on 
account  of  her  sudden  colic  and  her  inabilitj'  to  retain  her  water.     A  peculiar 
feature  of  this  case  was  the  fact  that  mental  disturbance  set  in  immediately 
afterwanl,  and  the  mother  became  morbid  and  had  to  be  removed  to  an  asy- 
lum, but  riHX>vereil  in  a  few  months.    Tanner  ^  saw  a  woman  of  fortj'-two  who 
had  lH*on  suffering  with  alxlominal  |xiins.     She  had  been  married  three  years 
and  had  never  Ui^n  pregnant.     Her  catamenia  were  ven*  scant,  but  this  was 
attributtnl  to  her  change  of  life.     She  liad  conceived,  had  gone  to  the  full 
term  of  gi^station,  and  was  in  laln^r  ten  hours  without  any  suspicion  of  preg- 
nancy.    She  was  suciH^ssfully  ilelivereil  of  a  girl,  which   occasioned  much 
n^joicing  in  the  household. 

Tasker  of  KendaU's  ilills.  Me.,  n^jx^rts  the  case  of  a  young  married  woman 
c»jilHug  him  for  bilimis  i»i>lie.  He  found  the  stomach  slightly  distended  and 
qucstit^niHl  her  aUnit  the  |>ossibility  of  pregnancy.  Bi>tli  she  and  her  hiis- 
Imnd  infornuHl  him  that  such  iHUild  not  l>e  the  wise,  as  her  courses  had  Ijeen 
n»gular  and  \wv  waist  not  enlargeil,  :is  she  had  worn  a  certain  corset  all 
the  time.     Theiv  were  no  signs  of  quickening,  no  change  in  the  breasts,  and, 

» :nv»4,  i^:?ei.  xw..  '^4r>.  ^-i5<  1769.  «^^  1-25. 1879.  xU..  393. 
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in  feet,  none  of  the  usual  signs  of  pregnancy  present.  He  gave  her  an  opiate, 
and  to  her  surprise,  in  about  six  hours  she  was  the  mother  of  a  boy  weigh- 
ing five  pounds.  Both  the  mother  and  child  made  a  good  recovery.  Duke  ■ 
cites  the  instance  of  a  woman  who  supposed  that  she  was  not  pregnant  up  to 
the  night  of  her  miscarriage.  She  had  menstruated  and  was  suckling  a  child 
sixteen  months  old.  During  the  night  she  was  attacked  with  pains  resem- 
bling those  of  labor  and  a  fetus  slipped  into  the  vagina  without  any  hemor- 
rhage ;  the  placenta  came  away  directly  afterward.  In  this  peculiar  case  the 
woman  was  menstruating  regularly,  suckling  a  child,  and  at  the  same  time 
was  unconsciously  pregnant. 

Isham  **  speaks  of  a  case  of  unconscious  pregnancy  in  which  extremely 
small  t>rins  were  delivered  at  the  eighth  month.  Fox  ^  cites  an  instance 
of  a  woman  who  had  borne  eight  children,  and  yet  unconscious  of 
pregnancy.  Merriman  ^  speaks  of  a  woman  forty  years  of  age  who  had  not 
borne  a  child  for  nine  years,  but  who  suddenly  gave  birth  to  a  stout,  healthy 
boy  without  being  cognizant  of  pregnancy.  Dayral®  tells  of  a  woman  who 
canied  a  child  all  through  pregnancy,  unconscious  of  her  condition,  and  who 
was  greatly  surprised  at  its  birth.  Among  the  French  observers  speak- 
ing of  pregnancy  remaining  unrecognized  by  the  mother  until  the  period 
of  accouchement,  Lozes  and  Rhades  record  peculiar  cases ;  and  Mouron- 
val«  relates  an  instance  in  which  a  woman  who  had  borne  three  children 
completely  ignored  the  presence  of  pregnancy  until  the  pains  of  labor  were 
felt.  Fleishman**  and  Miinzenthaler  also  record  examples  of  unconscious 
pregnancy. 

Pseadocyesis. — On    the    other    hand,    instances    of   pregnancy   with 
imaginary  symptoms  and  preparations  for  birth  are  sometimes  noticed,  and 
many  cases  are  on  record.     In  feet,  nearly  every  text-book  on  obstetrics 
gives  some  space  to  the  subject  of  pseudocyesis.     Suppression  of  the  menses, 
enlargement  of  the  abdomen,  engorgement  of  the  breasts,  together  with  the 
symptoms  produced  by  the  imagination,  such  as  nausea,  spasmodic  contraction 
of  the  abdomen,  etc.,  are  for  the  most  part  the  origin  of  the  cases  of  pseudo- 
cyesis.    Of  course,  many  of  the  cases  are  not  examples  of  true  pseudocyesis, 
with  its  interesting  phenomena,  but  instances  of  malingering  for  mercenary 
or  other  purposes,  and  some   are   calculated  to  deceive   the    most  expert 
obstetricians   by  their    tricks.     Weir   Mitchell*    delineates   an  interesting 
case  of  pseudocyesis  as  follows  :    "  A  woman,  young,  or  else,  it  may  be,  at  or 
past  the  climacteric,  eagerly  desires  a  child  or  is  horribly  afraid  of  becoming 
pregnant.     The  menses  become  slight  in   amount,    irregular,   and   at  last 
cease  or  not.     Meanwhile  the  abdomen  and  breasts  enlarge,  owing  to  a  rapid 
taking  on  of  fet,  and  this  is  far  less  visible  elsewhere.     There  comes  with 
this  excess  of  fet  the  most  profound  conviction  of  the  fact  of  pregnancy.     By 

»  312, 1846.      b  124,  1874.     c  649,  1888.     d  218,  1828.    e  146,  1865. 
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mill  Ity  tliu  chilli  U  tc-lt,  the  physician  takes  it  tur  granted,  and  this  goes  m 
until  tho  f^reiit  ilia^ustician,  Time,  corrects  the  dehigion.  Tliea  the  At  > 
iltsap])ears  with  remarkable  speeil,  and  the  rei^i  uf  this  singular  eimnkli^ 
i:J  at  an  end."  In  tlie  same  article,  Dr.  Mitchell  cites  tlie  two  fi)Uuidi|  | 
eai>cs  ini<ier  his  i>en>oiial  obser\'ation  ;  "  I  was  coni^ulted  by  a  lady  in  npii 
to  a  woman  of  thirty  years  of  age,  a  niirric  iu  whom  she  was  intevnlli 
This  ]>erson  liad  been  marriMl  ^omc  three  years  to  a  very  old  man  poBNMiil 
of  a  considerable  estate.  He  ()ie<l,  Utiving  his  wife  her  legal  share  and  Jh 
n-st  to  distant  cousins,  unless  the  wife  had  a  child.  For  two  months  bita 
he  died  the  woniiin,  who  was  very  anemic,  ceasetl  to  menstruate.  She  beoMt 
sure  tliat  she  was  pregnant,  and  thereupon  took  on  flesh  at  u  rate  and  b  ■ 
way  whi<th  seeineil  to  Jtistity  her  belief.  Her  breasts  and  abdomen  veitttti 
ehief  .seats  of  this  overgrowth.  The  menses  did  not  return,  her  pallor  it- 
cr«ise<l  ;  the  ciiild  was  felt,  and  every  preparation  made  for  delivcsy.  ^ 
the  eighth  mouth  a  physician  made  an  examination  and  assured  her  ot00 
al>sence  uf  pregnancy.  A  second  medical  opinion  confirmed  the  fin^jHl 
the  tenth  mnnth  found  her  of  immense  size  and  still  positive  as  to  hmM|f^^ 
dition.  At  the  twelfth  month  her  menstrual  flow  returned,  and  ebe  baoMI 
surv.  it  wa.s  the  early  sign  of  labor.  When  it  passed  over  she  became  edfr 
vinced  of  her  error,  an<l  at  once  drop[>ed  weight  at  the  rate  of  half  a  poond 
a  (lav  despite  every  etfort  to  limit  the  rate  of  this  remarkable  loas.  At  tbc 
end  of  two  months  she  had  [mrtcd  with  fifty  [munds  and  was,  oti 
Icfis  anemic.  At  this  stage  I  was  consulted  by  letter,  as  the  Wimian  hod  I 
come  ex(!ee<lingly  hysteric.  This  briefly  stated  case,  which  occurred  a 
years  ago,  is  a  fair  ilhistration  of  my  thesis. 

"  Another  instance  I  saw  when  in  general  practice.  A  lady  who  ] 
sevenil  children  and  suffered  much  in  her  pregnancies  parsed 
without  becoming  impregnated.  Then  she  missed  a  period,  and  1 
usual,  vomiting.  She  made  some  wild  efforts  to  end  her  snpposcil  pre 
and  failing,  accjuiesce*!  in  her  fat<>.  The  menses  returned  at  the  ninth  moj 
and  were  presume*!  to  mean  hilmr.  Aleanwhile  she  vomited,  up  ti>  tlie  e^j 
month,  and  ate  little.  Nevertheless,  she  took  on  fat  so  as  to  make  the  a 
men  and  breasts  immense  and  to  excite  unusual  attention.  Xo  physiq 
examined  her  until  the  supi)0sed  labor  began,  when,  of  course,  the  tiv/tti 
came  out.  She  was  pleased  not  to  have  another  child,  and  in  her  ca^e,  a^  in 
all  the  others  known  to  me,  the  fat  lessened  as  soon  as  the  mind  v 
as  to  the  non-cxistcnc<;  of  pregnancy.  As  I  now  recall  the  facets,  I 
woman  was  not  iiion^  than  two  months  in  getting  rid  of  the  execss  t>f  adip 
tissue.  Dr.  Hirst  tells  me  he  has  met  with  cases  of  womer  taking  ti 
with  cessation  of  the  menses,  and  in  which  there  was  also  a  steady  iK'lief  |k 
the  existence  of  pn-guaney.  He  has  not  so  followed  up  these  cases  m  to 
know  if  in  them  the  fat  fell  aAvay  with  si>eed  when  once  the  patient  was  as- 
sured thai  no  child  existed  within  her." 


Jliong  simnlatipg  prenaancj  ( psendwyeais)  (Hirst)  :  1.  Peniiiilons  belly  of  rncliitis. 
ual  distention  inn  primipsra at  temi.  3.  Normal  tlisteotion,  seventh  mouth.  4.  Pen' 
belly  of  rachilia  (Cesarenn  section).  5.  Twins.  6.  Pendalons  belly  of  rachitis ;  Qtt 
upauiy.     7.   Hydranmioa. 
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Hirst,*  in  an  article  on  the  difficulties  in  the  diagnosis  of  pregnancy,  gives 
everal  excellent  photographs  showing  the  close  resemblance  between  several 
xithologic  conditions  and  the  normal  distention  of  the  abdomen  in  preg- 
lancy  (Plate  2).  A  woman  *^  who  had  several  children  fell  sick  with 
I  chest-affection,  followed  by  an  edema.  For  fifteen  months  she  was  con- 
fined to  her  bed,  and  had  never  had  connection  with  her  husband  during  that 
time.  Her  menses  ceased ;  her  mammse  became  engorged  and  discharged 
a  serous  lactescent  fluid  ;  her  belly  enlarged,  and  both  she  and  her  phy- 
sician felt  fetal  movements  in  her  abdomen.  As  in  her  previous  pregnancies, 
she  suffered  nausea.  Naturally,  a  suspicion  as  to  her  virtue  came  into  her 
husband's  mind,  but  when  he  considered  that  she  had  never  left  her  bed  for 
fifteen  months  he  thought  the  pregnancy  impossible.  Still  the  wife  insisted 
that  she  was  pregnant  and  was  confirmed  in  the  belief  by  a  midwife.  The 
belly  continued  to  increase,  and  about  eleven  months  after  the  cessation  of 
the  menses  she  had  the  pains  of  labor.  Three  doctors  and  an  accoucheur 
were  present,  and  when  they  claimed  that  the  fetal  head  presented  the  hus- 
Ixind  gave  up  in  despair ;  but  the  supposed  fetus  was  born  shortly  after,  and 
proved  to  be  only  a  mass  of  hydatids,  with  not  the  sign  of  a  true  pregnancy. 
Girard  of  Lyons**  speaks  of  a  female  who  had  been  pregnant  several  times, 
but  again  experienced  the  signs  of  pregnancy.  Her  mammae  were  engorged 
with  a  lactescent  fluid,  and  she  felt  belly-movements  like  those  of  a 
child ;  but  during  all  this  time  she  had  regular  menstruation.  Her  abdo- 
men progressively  increased  in  size,  and  between  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
months  she  suffered  what  she  thought  to  be  labor-pains.  These  false  pains 
ceased  ujx)n  taking  a  bath,  and  with  the  disappearance  of  the  other  signs 
was  dissipated  the  fallacious  idea  of  pregnancy. 

There  is  mentioned  ^  an  instance  of  medicolegal  interest  of  a  young  girl 
who  showed  all  the  signs  of  pregnancy  and  confessed  to  her  parents  that  she 
had  had  commerce  with  a  man.  The  parents  immediately  prosecuted  the 
seducer  by  strenuous  legal  methods,  but  when  her  ninth  month  came,  and  after 
the  ase  of  six  baths,  all  the  signs  of  pregnancy  vanished.  Harvey  cites  sev- 
eral instances  of  pseudocyesis,  and  says  we  must  not  rashly  determine  of  the 
the  inordinate  birth  before  the  seventh  or  after  the  eleventh  month.  In  1646 
a  woman,  after  having  laughed  heartily  at  the  jests  of  an  ill-bred,  covetous 
cloMrn,  was  seized  with  various  movements  and  motions  in  her  belly  like  those 
^f  a  child,  and  these  continued  for  over  a  month,  when  the  courses  appeared 
^gain  and  the  movements  ceased.  The  woman  was  certain  that  she  was 
pregnant. 

The  most  noteworthy  historic  case  of  pseudocyesis  is  that  of  Queen  Mary 
of  England,  or  "  Bloody  Mary,"  as  she  was  called.  To  insure  the  succession 
^f  a  Catholic  heir,  she  was  most  desirous  of  having  a  son  by  her  consort, 
Philip,  and  she  constantly  prayed  and  wished  for  pregnancy.     Finally  her 

*  792,  May,  1895.  b  302,  iv.,  235.  c  ibid.  ^  Ibid. 
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menses  stop{)ecl ;  the  breas^ts  began  to  enlarge  and  l)ecanie  di.scolored  anmnd 
the  nipples.  She  luid  nioming-sickness  of  a  violent  nature  and  her  abdomen 
enlarged.  On  consultation  with  the  ladies  of  her  court,  her  opinion  of  preg- 
nancy was  strongly  confirmed.  Her  favorite  amusement  then  was  to  make 
baby-c»lothes  and  count  on  her  fingers  the  months  of  pregnancy.  When  the 
end  of  the  ninth  month  approached,  the  people  were  awakened  one  night  by 
the  joyous  j>eals  of  the  belLs  of  London  announcing  the  new  heir.  An  am- 
bassador liad  been  sent  to  tell  the  Poi)e  that  Marj*  could  feel  the  new  life 
within  her,  and  the  [)eople  rushed  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  to  listen  to  the 
venerable  Archbishop  of  Canterbury'  describe  the  baby-prince  and  pve 
thanks  for  his  deliverance.  The  spurious  labor  pains  passed  away,  ami 
after  being  assured  that  no  real  pregnancy  existed  in  her  case,  Marj'  went 
into  violent  hysterics,  and  Philip,  disgusted  with  the  whole  afiair,  deserted 
her ;  then  commenced  the  |)ersecution  of  the  Protestants,  which  blighted  the 
reign. 

Putnam  "  cites  the  case  of  a  healthy  brunet,  aged  forty,  the  mother  of  three 
children.  She  had  abrupt  vertical  alxlominal  movements,  so  strong  as  to 
cjiuse  her  to  plunge  and  sway  from  side  to  side.  Her  breasts  were  enlarged, 
the  areola*  dark,  and  the  uterus  contained  an  elastic  tumor,  heavy  and  roll- 
ing under  the  hand.  Her  alxlomen  progressively  enlarged  to  the  r^lar 
size  of  matured  gestation  ;  but  the  extrauterine  pregnancy,  which  was  snp- 
|K)setl  to  have  existed,  was  not  seen  at  the  autoi)sy,  nothing  more  than  an 
enlarge<l  liver  being  found.  The  movement  was  due  to  s]Xismodic  move- 
ments of  the  alxlominal  mus<»les,  the  causes  being  unknown.  Madden  ^  ps^ 
the  histor}'  of  a  primi|iara  of  twenty-eight,  married  one  year,  to  whom  l»e 
was  cjilU^l.  On  entering  the  n)om  he  was  greeted  by  the  midwife,  who  said 
she  exjxK»teil  the  <*hild  alxjut  8  p.  m.  The  woman  was  hnng  in  the  usual 
obstetric  jKjsition,  on  the  left  side,  groiming,  crj'ing  loudly,  and  pulling  hard 
at  a  stnip  fastened  to  the  bed-jK>st.  She  Iiad  a  jmrtial  cessation  of  mense*. 
and  lia<l  <*om])laintKl  of  tumultuous  movements  of  the  child  and  overflow  of 
milk  from  the  breasts.  Examination  showed  the  cer\'ix  low  down,  the  «>: 
small  and  circular,  and  no  signs  of  pregnancy  in  the  uterus.  The  alxlomei 
was  distend(Ml  with  tym|>jinites  and  the  rt»ctum  much  dilated  with  accumulate* 
feces.  Dr.  Ma<lden  left  her,  telling  her  that  she  was  not  pregnant,  and  whei 
she  n'a]>]Kiired  at  his  office  in  a  few  days,  he  reassured  her  of  the  nonexist 
ence  of  ])regnancy  ;  she  became  ver}'  indignant,  triumphantly  squeezed  lac 
tescent  fluid  fnmi  her  breasts,  and,  insisting  that  she  could  feel  fetal  move 
ments,  left  to  seek  a  more  sym|K\thetic  accoucheur.  Underbill,*^  in  the  word 
of  Hamilton,  describes  a  woman  as  **  having  acquired  the  most  accural 
description  of  the  breeding  symptoms,  and  with  wonderful  facility  imagine 
that  she  luul  felt  even*  one  of  them."  He  found  the  woman  on  a  bed  con 
plaining  of  great  lalx>r-]wins,  biting  a  handkerchief,  and  pulling  on  a  clot 

»  218,  1870.  b  310,  1872,  liu.,  255.  c  318,  1873-4,  xix.,  iL,  844. 
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attached  to  her  bed.  The  finger  on  the  abdomen  or  \'ulva  elicited  symptoms 
of  great  sensitiveness.  He  told  her  she  was  not  pregnant,  and  the  next  day 
she  was  sitting  up,  though  the  discharge  continued,  but  the  simulated  throes 
of  labor,  which  she  had  so  graphically  pictured,  had  ceased. 

Haultain"  gives  three  examples  of  pseudocyesis,  the  first  with  no  apparent 
cause,  the  second  due  to  carcinoma  of  the  uterus,  while  in  the  third  there  was 
a  small  fibroid  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  uterus.  Some  cases  are  of  purely 
nervous  origin,  associated  with  a  purely  muscular  distention  of  the  abdomen. 
Clav  reported  a  case  due  to  ascites.  Cases  of  pseudocyesis  in  women  ton- 
victed  of  murder  are  not  uncommon,  though  most  of  them  are  imposters 
hoping  for  an  extra  lease  of  life. 

Croon  ^  speaks  of  a  child  seven  years  old  on  whom  he  performed  ovari- 
otomy for  a  round-celled  sarcoma.  She  had  been  well  up  to  May,  but  since 
then  she  had  several  times  been  raped  by  a  boy,  in  consequence  of  which  she 
had  constant  uterine  hemorrhage.  Shortly  after  the  first  coitus  her  abdomen 
began  to  enlai^e,  the  breasts  to  develop,  and  the  areola  to  darken.  In  seven 
months  the  abdomen  presented  the  signs  of  pregnancy,  but  the  cervix  was  soft 
and  patulous  ;  the  sound  entered  three  inches  and  was  followed  by  some  hemor- 
rhage. The  child  was  well  developed,  the  mons  was  covered  with  hair,  and 
all  the  associate  symptoms  tended  to  increase  the  deception. 

Sympathetic  Male  Nausea  of  Pregnancy. — Associated  with  preg- 
nancy there  are  often  present  morning-nausea  and  vomiting  as  prominent 
and  reliable  symptoms.  Vomiting  is  often  so  excessive  as  to  be  pro- 
vcxntive  of  most  serious  issue  and  even  warranting  the  induction  of 
abortion.  This  fact  is  well  known  and  has  been  thoroughly  discussed, 
but  with  it  is  associated  an  interesting  point,  the  occasional  assoeiation 
of  the  same  symptoms  sympathetically  in  the  husband.  The  belief  has 
long  l)een  a  superstition  in  parts  of  Great  Britain,  descending  to  America, 
and  even  exists  at  the  present  day.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  has  written  on  this 
subject,  the  substance  of  his  argument  being  tliat  certain  loving  husbands 
so  sympathize  with  their  pregnant  wives  tliat  they  suffer  morning-sickness 
in  their  own  person,  Xo  less  an  authority  than  S.  AVeir  Mitchell  called 
attention  to  the  interesting  subject  of  symjxithetic  vomiting  in  the  husband 
m  his  lectures  on  nervous  maladies  some  years  ago.  He  also  quotes  the 
following  case  associated  with  pseudocyesis  : — 

"A  woman  had  given  birth  to  two  female  children.  Some  years  passed, 
and  her  desire  for  a  boy  was  ungratified.  Then  she  missed  her  flow  once, 
and  had  thrice  after  this,  as  always  took  place  with  her  when  pregnant,  a  very 
small  but  regular  loss.  At  the  second  month  morning- vomiting  came  on  as 
visual  with  her.  Meanwhile  she  became  verj'  fat,  and  as  the  growth  was 
hi^ly,  in  fact  excessively,  abdominal,  she  became  easily  sura. of  her  condi- 
tion.   She  was  not  my  patient,  but  her  husband  consulted  me  as  to  his  own 

*  134,  April,  1891.  »>  318,  Feb.,  1893. 
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case  in  which  the  perverted  appetite,  originating  in  pregnancy,  became 
permanent,  but  this  is  not  the  experience  of  most  observers.  The  pregnant 
wife  of  a  farmer  in  Hassfort-on-the-Main  ate  the  excrement  of  her  husband.* 

Many  instances  could  be  quoted,  some  in  which  extreme  cases  of  poly- 
dipsia and  bulimia  developed ;  these  can  be  readily  attributed  to  the  in- 
creased call  for  liquids  and  food.  Other  cases  of  diverse  new  emotions  can 
be  recalled,  such  as  lasciviousness,  dirty  habits,  perverted  thoughts,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  extreme  piety,  chastity,  and  purity  of  the  mind.  Some  of 
the  best-natured  women  are  when  pregnant  extremely  cross  and  irritable, 
and  many  perversions  of  disposition  are  commonly  noticed  in  pregnancy. 
There  is  often  a  longing  for  a  particular  kind  of  food  or  dish  for  which  no 
noticeable  desire  had  been  displayed  before. 

Maternal  Impressions. — ^Another  curious  fact  associated  with  pregnancy 
is  the  apparent  influence  of  the  emotions  of  the  mother  on  the  child  in  utero. 
Every  one  knows  of  the  popular  explanation  of  many  birth-marks,  their 
supposed  resemblance  to  some  animal  or  object  seen  by  the  mother  during 
pregnancy,  etc.  The  truth  of  maternal  impressions,  however,  seems  to  be 
more  firmly  established  by  facts  of  a  substantial  nature.  There  is  a  natural 
desire  to  explain  any  abnormality  or  anomaly  of  the  child  as  due  to  some 
incident  during  the  period  of  the  mother's  pregnancy,  and  the  truth  is  often 
distorted  and  the  imagination  heavily  drawn  upon  to  furnish  the  satisfactory 
explanation.  It  is  the  customary  speech  of  the  dime-museum  lecturer  to 
attribute  the  existence  of  some  "  freak "  to  an  episode  in  the  mother's 
pregnancy.  The  poor  "  Elephant-man  "  firmly  believed  his  peculiarity  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  his  mother  while  carrying  him  in  utero  was  knocked  down 
at  the  circus  by  an  elephant.  In  some  countries  the  exhibition  of  monstrosi- 
ties is  forbidden  because  of  the  supposed  danger  of  maternal  impression. 
The  celebrated  "  Siamese  Twins  "  for  this  reason  were  forbidden  to  exhibit 
themselves  for  quite  a  period  in  France. 

We  shall  cite  only  a  few  of  the  most  interesting  cases  from  medical  litera- 
ture. Hippocrates  saved  the  honor  of  a  princess,  accused  of  adultery  with 
a  negro  because  she  bore  a  black  child,  by  citing  it  as  a  case  of  maternal 
impression,  the  husband  of  the  princess  having  placed  in  her  room  a  paint- 
ing of  a  negro,  to  the  view  of  which  she  was  subjected  during  the  whole  of 
her  pr^nancy.  Then,  again,  in  the  treatise  "  De  Superfoetatione  "  there 
occurs  the  following  distinct  statement :  "  If  a  pregnant  woman  has  a  long- 
ing to  eat  earth  or  coals,  and  eats  of  them,  the  infant  which  is  born  carries 
on  its  head  the  mark  of  these  things."  This  statement,  however,  occurs  in  a 
work  which  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  ancient  authorities,  and  is  rejected 
bv  practically  all  the  modern  ones ;  according  to  Ballantyne,  there  is,  there- 
/bre,  no  absolute  proof  that  Hippocrates  was  a  believer  in  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  long-persisting  beliefs  concerning  fetal  deformities. 

>  Ephem.  Physico-Medicorum,  Leipzig,  1694,  212. 
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In  the  ex]^nation-of  heredity,  Hippocrates  '  states  '^  that*  the  bodj  of  tk 
male  as  well  as  that  of  the  female  furnishes  the  semen.  That  which  is  weak 
(unhealthy)  is  derived  from  weak  (unhealthy)  parts,  that  which  is  stroD} 
(healthy)  from  strong  (healthy)  parts,  and  the  fetus  will  correspond  to  tb 
quality  of  the  semen.  If  the  semen  of  one  part  come  in  greater  quantit; 
from  the  male  tlian  from  the  female,  this  part  will  resemble  more  closely  tb 
father ;  if,  however,  it  comes  more  from  the  female,  the  part  will  rathe 
resemble  the  mother.  If  it  be  true  that  the  semen  comes  from  both  parente 
then  it  is  impossible  for  the  whole  body  to  resemble  either  the  mother  or  tb 
father,  or  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  in  anj^hing,  but  necessarily  the  chil< 
will  resemble  both  the  one  and  the  other  in  something.  The  child  will  moe 
resemble  the  one  who  contributes  most  to  the  formation  of  the  parts."  Socl 
was  the  Hippocratic  theory  of  generation  and  heredity,  and  it  was  ingen 
iously  used  to  explain  the  hereditary  nature  of  certain  diseases  and  mal 
formations.  For  instance,  in  speaking  of  the  sacred  disease  (epilepsjr) 
Hippocrates  says  :  "  Its  origin  is  hereditarj',  like  that  of  other  diseases ;  foi 
if  a  phlegmatic  person  be  )x)rn  of  a  phlegmatic,  and  a  bilious  of  a  bilious 
and  a  phthisical  of  a  phthisical,  and  one  having  spleen  disease  of  anothei 
having  disease  of  the  spleen,  what  is  to  hmder  it  from  happening  that  when 
the  father  and  mother  were  subject  to  this  disease  certain  of  their  ofl&prii^ 
should  be  so  affected  also  ?  As  the  semen  comes  from  all  parts  of  tlw 
body,  healthy  particles  will  come  from  healthy  parts,  and  unhealthy  from 
unhcjilthy  parts." 

According  to  Par6,^^*  Damascene  saw  a  girl  with  long  hair  like  a  bear, 
whose  mother  had  constantly  before  her  a  picture  of  the  hairy  St  John 
Par6  also  appends  an  illustration  showing  the  sup[)08ed  resemblance  to  a  bear 
Jonston  *^^  quotes  a  case  of  Heliodorus ;  it  was  an  Ethiopian,  who  by  tb( 
effect  of  the  imagination  produced  a  white  child.  Pap6  *^^  describes  this  caa 
more  fully :  "  Heliodorus  says  that  Persina,  Queen  of  Ethiopia,  beir^ 
impregnated  by  Hydustes,  also  an  Ethiopian,  lx)re  a  daughter  with  a  whit< 
skin,  and  the  anomaly  was  ascribed  to  the  admiration  that  a  picture  of  Andm 
meda  excited  in  Persina  throughout  the  whole  of  the  pregnancj'."  Vai 
Helmont  *^^  cites  the  case  of  a  tailor's  wife  at  Mechlin,  who  during  a  conflk? 
outside  her  house,  on  seeing  a  soldier  lose  his  liand  at  her  door,  gave  birth  t» 
a  daughter  with  one  hand,  the  other  liand  being  a  bleeding  stump ;  he  al§ 
speaks  of  the  case  of  the  wife  of  a  merchant  at  Antwerp,  who  after  secin 
a  soldier's  arm  shot  off  at  the  siege  of  Ostend  gave  birth  to  a  daughter  wit 
one  arm.  Plot  ^'  speaks  of  a  child  bearing  the  figure  of  a  mouse ;  wb< 
pregnant,  the  mother  liad  been  much  frightened  by  one  of  these  anima 
Gassendus  ^^  describes  a  fetus  with  the  traces  of  a  wound  in  the  same  locati 
as  one  received  by  the  mother.  The  Lancet  ^  speaks  of  several  case& 
one  of  a  child  with  a  face  resembling  a  dog  whose  mother  had  been  bitten  ;  c 
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of  a  child  with  one  eye  blue  and  the  other  black,  whose  mother  during  con- 
fiDement  had  seen  a  person  so  marked ;  of  an  infant  with  fins  as  upper  and 
lower  extremities,  the  mother  having  seen  such  a  monster ;  and  another,  a 
child  born  with  its  feet  covered  with  scalds  and  burns,  whose  mother  had 
been  badly  frightened  by  fireworks  and  a  descending  rocket.  There  is  ■  the 
histoiy  of  a  woman  who  while  pregnant  at  seven  months  with  her  fifth  child 
was  bitten  on  the  right  calf  by  a  dog.  Ten  weeks  after,  she  bore  a  child  with 
three  marks  corresponding  in  size  and  appearance  to  those  caused  by  the  dog's 
teeth  OD  her  leg.  Kerr  ^  reports  the  case  of  a  woman  in  her  seventh  month 
whose  daughter  fell  on  a  cooking  stove,  shocking  the  mother,  who  suspected 
fatal  bums.  The  woman  was  delivered  two  months  later  of  an  infant  blistered 
aboat  the  mouth  and  extremities  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  burns  of  her  sis- 
ter. This  infant  died  on  the  third  day,  but  another  was  born  fourteen 
months  later  with  the  same  blisters.  Inflammation  set  in  and  nearly  all  the 
fingers  and  toes  sloughed  off.  In  a  subsequent  confinement,  long  after  the 
mental  agitation,  a  healthy  unmarked  infant  was  born. 

Hunt*^  describes  a  case  which  has  since  become  almost  classic  of  a 
woman  fatally  burned,  when  pregnant  eight  months,  by  her  clothes  catching 
fire  at  the  kitchen  grate.  The  day  after  the  burns  labor  began  and  was  ter- 
mmated  by  the  birth  of  a  well-formed  dead  female  child,  apparently  blis- 
tered and  burned  in  extent  and  in  places  corresponding  almost  exactly  to  the 
locations  of  the  mother^s  injuries.     The  mother  died  on  the  fourth  day. 

Webb**  reports  the  history  of  a  negress  who  during  a  convulsion  while 
pregnant  fell  into  a  fire,  burning  the  whole  front  of  the  abdomen,  the  front 
and  inside  of  the  thighs  to  the  knees,  the  external  genitals,  and  the  left  arm. 
Artificial  delivery  was  deemed  necessary,  and  a  dead  child,  seemingly  burned 
much  like  its  mother,  except  less  intensely,  was  delivered.  There  was  also 
one  large  blister  near  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye  and  some  large  blisters 
about  the  neck  and  throat  which  the  mother  did  not  show.  There  was  no 
histor}'  of  syphilis  nor  of  any  eruptive  fever  in  the  mother,  who  died  on  the 
tenth  day  with  tetanus. 

Graham  *  describes  a  woman  of  thirty-five,  the  mother  of  seven  children, 
who  while  pregnant  was  feeding  some  rabbits,  when  one  of  the  animals 
jumped  at  her  with  its  eyes  "  glaring  **  upon  her,  causing  a  sudden  fright. 
Her  child  was  bom  hydrocephalic.  Its  mouth  and  face  were  small  and  rab- 
kit-^haped.  Instead  of  a  nose,  it  had  a  fleshy  growth  |  inch  long  by  J  inch 
broad,  directed  upward  at  an  angle  of  45°.  The  space  between  this  and 
the  mouth  was  occupied  by  a  body  resembling  an  adult  eye.  Within  this  were 
two  small,  imperfect  eyes  which  moved  freely  while  life  lasted  (ten  minutes). 
The  child's  integument  was  covered  with  dark,  downy,  short  liair.  The 
voman  recovered  and  afterward  bore  two  normal  children. 

•  611,  No.  19,  May  7,  1842.  b  124,  July,  1857.  c  124,  1881,  Ixxxi.,  186. 
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Par\-in  mentions  an  instance  of  the  influence  of  tnatemal  impnsawm 
the  causation  of  a  large,  vivid,  red  mark  or  splotch  on  the  face :  "  Wkm  Ike 
mother  was  in  Ireland  she  was  badly  frightened  by  a  fire  in  which  some  «*• 
tie  were  burned.  Again,  during  the  early  months  of  her  pregnancy  sbew* 
frightened  by  seeing  another  woman  suddenly  light  the  fire  with  keiweoe, 
and  at  that  time  became  firmly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  her  cluld  w»U 
be  marked."  Parvin  "  also  pictures  the  "  turtle-man,"  an  individual  with  de- 
formed extremities,  who  might  be  classed  ae  an  edw 
melus,  perhaps  as  a  phocomelus,  or  seal-like  moorter. 
According  to  the  story,  when  the  mother  was  a  ft* 
weeks  pregnant  her  husband,  a  coarse,  rough  fifiheman, 
fond  of  rude  jokes,  put  a  large  live  turtle  in  the  cap- 
board.  In  the  twilight  the  wife  went  to  the  cupboBid 
and  the  huge  turtle  fell  out,  greatly  startling  her  bjilf 
hideous  appearance  as  it  fell  suddenly  to  the  floor  and 
began  to  move  vigorously. 

Copelaud ''  mentions  a  curious  case  in  which  a  wodui 
was  attacked  by  a  rattlesnake  when  in  her  sixth  raontl 
of  pregnancy,  and  gave  birth  to  a  child  whose  ami  a- 
hibited  the  shape  and  action  of  a  snake,  and  involim 
tarily  went  through  snake-like  movements.  The  fici 
and  mouth  also  markedly  resembled  the  head  of  a  snike 
The  teeth  were  situated  like  a  serpent's  fangs.  Thi 
mere  mention  of  a  snake  filled  the  child  (a  man  oi 
twcmy-uiiii')  with  great  horror  and  rage,  "  particularly  in  the  snake  seasw.' 
Ilciilr  '■  Kivcs  tho  historj-of  a  case  of  a  child  bom  with  its  left  eye  blackeneJ 
iiH  liy  II  bl.'w,  whoso  mother  was  struck  in  a  corresponding  portion  of  tbi 
Cm-i'  (1^111  li"urs  Wfore  iH»nfinement,  There  is  on  record^  an  account  of  i 
vi'inift  '»»»  of  tw«>nty-ono  sutfcring  fiom  congenital  deformities  attributeii 
III  till'  liK'l  ibiit  his  mothemiis  frightened  by  a  guinea-pig  having  been  tbnsi 
jiitii  lii'i'  Im-t'  during  pregnancy.  He  also  had  congenital  deformity  of  tbi 
i'IkIiI  tiiirii-U\  At  the  :uito)^y.  all  the  skin,  tissue;,  muscles,  and  bones  inn 
ri'iiiiil  iii\  tilvi-d.  t>won '  siH-aks  of  a  woman  who  was  greatly  excited  ten  month 
|iii'\  iiiii^l\  by  a  pniriont  curiitiity  to  jw  what  appearance  the  genitals  of  bo 
l>h>tlii-v  i>i>-M-iitt\l  after  ho  hati  subniitttxl  to  amputation  of  the  penis  oau- 
I'i'iim  I't"  vi)t>-iiu>nia.  Thewhtile  iti'nis  ha*l  lieen  rvnioved.  The  womanstatcd 
lliiil  t\^>lll  ilii'  tinu-  >hc  lud  thus  saiisti^^l  herself,  her  mind  was  unceasinfl) 
I'UKrti'.vd  lit  vxrttS'tinjT  ainl  synnwthizini:  on  the  tork^ra  ct.>Ddition  of  bf 
ln^'ibrf  \\  hil.'iu  this  UHiital  state  she  jrsve  birth  u*  a  sonwbo^  penisni! 
I'imivK  iilvviu,  t'ui  \»hv«  was  iilh-rwis.'  wtll  and  likely  li>  live.     The  otba 
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the  nephew  and  the  uncle  was  identical.  A  most  peculiar  case  *  is  stated  by 
Clerc  as  occurring  in  the  experience  of  Kiiss  of  Strasburg.  A  woman  had 
a  negro  paramour  in  America  with  whom  she  had  had  sexual  intercourse 
several  times.  She  was  put  in  a  convent  on  the  Continent,  where  she  stayed 
two  years.  On  leaving  the  convent  she  married  a  white  man,  and  nine 
months  after  she  gave  birth  to  a  dark-skinned  child.  The  supposition  was 
that  daring  her  abode  in  the  convent  and  the  nine  months  subsequently  she 
had  the  image  of  her  black  paramour  constantly  before  lier.  Loin  ^  speaks 
of  a  woman  who  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  actions  of  a  clown  at  a  circus, 
and  who  brought  into  the  world  a  child  that  resembled  the  fantastic  features 
of  the  clown  in  a  most  striking  manner. 

Maekay  ®  describes  five  cases  in  which  fright  produced  distinct  marks  on 
the  fetus.  There  is  a  case  mentioned  ^  in  which  a  pregnant  woman  was 
informed  that  an  intimate  friend  had  been  thrown  from  his  horse ;  the 
immediate  cause  of  death  was  fracture  of  the  skull,  produced  by  the  corner 
of  a  dray  against  which  the  rider  was  thrown.  The  mother  was  profoundly 
impressed  by  the  circumstance,  which  was  minutely  described  to  her  by  an 
eve-witness.  Her  child  at  birth  presented  a  red  and  sensitive  area  upon  the 
scalp  corresponding  in  location  with  the  fatal  injury  in  the  rider.  The 
child  is  now  an  adult  woman,  and  this  area  upon  the  scalp  remains  red  and 
sensitive  to  pressure,  and  is  almost  devoid  of  hair.  Mastin  of  Mobile, 
Alabama,  reports  a  curious  instance  of  maternal  impression.  During  the 
sixth  month  of  the  pregnancy  of  the  mother  her  husband  was  shot,  the  ball 
passing  out  through  the  left  breast.  The  woman  was  naturally  much  shocked, 
and  remarked  to  Dr.  Mastin  :  "  Doctor,  my  baby  will  be  ruined,  for  when  I 
saw  the  wound  I  put  my  hands  over  my  face,  and  got  it  covered  with  blood, 
and  I  know  my  baby  will  have  a  bloody  face."  The  child  came  to  term 
without  a  bloody  face.  It  had,  however,  a  well-defined  spot  on  the  left 
breast  just  below  the  site  of  exit  of  the  ball  from  its  father's  chest.  The 
spot  was  about  the  size  of  a  silver  half-dollar,  and  had  elevated  edges  of  a 
bright  red  color,  and  was  quite  visible  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  feet. 
The  authors  have  had  personal  communication  with  Dr.  Mastin  in  regard  to 
this  case,  which  he  considers  the  most  positive  evidence  of  a  case  of  maternal 
impression  that  he  has  ever  met. 

Paternal  Impressions.— Strange  as  are  the  foregoing  cases,  those  of  pater- 
nal impression  eclipse  them.  Several  are  on  record,  but  none  are  of  sufficient 
Mthenticity  to  warrant  much  discussion  on  the  subject.  Those  below  are 
given  to  illustrate  the  method  of  report.  Stahl,  quoted  by  Steinan,  1843, 
speaks  of  the  case  of  a  child,  the  father  being  a  soldier  who  lost  an  eye  in  the 
war.  The  child  was  born  with  one  of  its  eyes  dried  up  in  the  orbit,  in 
this  respect  presenting  an  appearance  like  that  of  the  father.     Schneider  ® 

»  239,  July  7,  1873.  »>  645,  1879-80,  xxxi. 
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^BLj^  ^  ™^^  whose  wife  was  expecting  confinement  dreamt  that  his  oldest 
son  stood  beside  his  bedside  with  his  genitals  much  mutilated  and  bleeding. 
He  awoke  in  a  great  state  of  agitation,  and  a  few  days  later  the  wife  wai 
delivered  of  a  child  with  exstrophy  of  the  bladder.  Hoare  •  recites  the 
curious  story  of  a  man  who  vowed  that  if  his  next  child  was  a  daughter  he 
would  never  speak  to  it.  The  child  proved  to  be  a  son,  and  during  the 
whole  of  the  father^s  life  nothing  could  induce  the  son  to  speak  to  his  &ther, 
nor,  in  fact,  to  any  other  male  person,  but  after  the  father's  death  he  talked 
fluently  to  both  men  and  women.  Clark  ^  reports  the  birth  of  a  child  whofle 
father  had  a  stiff  knee-joint,  and  the  child's  knee  was  stiff  and  bent  in  exacdj 
the  same  position  as  that  of  its  father. 

Telegony. — The  influence  of  the   paternal  seed  on   the  physical  and 
mental  constitution  of  the  child  is  well  known.     To  designate  this  condition, 
Telegony  is  the  word  that  was  coined  by  Weismann  in  his  **  Das  Keim- 
plasma,"  and  he  defines  it  as  '^  Infection  of  the  Grerm/'  and,  at  another  timei 
as  "  Those  doubtful  instances  in  which  the  offspring  is  said  to  resemble,  not 
the  fiither,  but  an  early  mate  of  the  mother,"— or,  in  other  words,  the  alleged 
influence  of  a  previous  sire  on  the  progeny  produced  by  a  subsequent  one 
from   the   same  mother.     In   a   systematic   discussion  of  telegony  before 
the   Royal    MeiHcal    Society,   Edinburgh,  on    March    1,   1895,®    Brunton 
Blaikie,  as  a  means  of  making  the  definition  of  telegony  plainer  by  practical 
example,  prefaced  his  remarks  by  citing  the  classic  example  which  first  drew 
the  attention   of  the  modem  scientific  world   to   this   phenomenon.     The 
facts  of  this  case  were  communicated  in  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Morton 
to  the  President  of  the   Royal   Society  in   1821,  and   were  as   follows: 
In  the  year  1815  Lord  Morton  put  a  male  quagga  to  a  young  chestnnt  mare 
of  I  Arabian  blood,  which  had  never  before  been  bred  from.    The  result  was 
a  female  hybrid  which  resembled  both  parents.     He  now  sold  the  mare  to 
Sir  Gore  Ousley,  who   t>vo  years   after  she  bore  the  hybrid  put  her  to 
a  black  Arabian  horse.     During  the  two  following  years  she  had  two  foal* 
which  Lord  Morton  thus  describes  :  "  They  have  the  character  of  the  Arabil^^ 
breed  as  decidedly  as  can  be  expected  when  -J-j-  of  the  blood  are  Arabia*^ 
and  they  are  fine  si)ecimens  of  the  breed  ;  but  both  in  their  color  and  in  tk^ 
hair  of  their  manes  they  have  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  quagga.     The^ 
color  is  bay,  marke<l  more  or  less  like  the  quagga  in  a  darker  tint.     Bof  ^ 
are  distinguished  by  the  dark  line  along  the  ridge  of  the  back,  the  dar^ 
stripes  across  the  forehand,  and  the  dark  bars  across  the  back  part  of  th^ 

^ 

legs."     The  President  of  the  Royal  Society  saw  the  foals  and  verified  LoiC^ 
Morton's  statement. 

"  Herbert  Spencer,  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  May,  1893,  givei^ 
several  cases  communicated  to  him  by  his  friend  Mr.  Fookes,  whom  Spencer 
says  is  often  appointed  judge  of  animals  at  agricultural  shows.     After  ^ving 

•  476,  1831-2,  i.,  441.  b  548,  xv.,  258.  c  758,  Jaly,  IdKk 
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TBHOos  examples  he  goes  on  to  say  :  '  A  friend  of  mine  near  this  had  a 
valoable  Dachshund  bitchy  which  most  mifortunately  had  a  litter  by  a  stray 
sheep-dog.  The  next  year  the  owner  sent  her  on  a  visit  to  a  pure  Dachs- 
hund dogy  but  the  produce  took  quite  as  much  of  the  first  father  as  the 
second^  and  the  next  year  he  sent  her  to  another  Dachshund,  with  the  same 
result  Another  case  :  A  friend  of  mine  in  Devizes  had  a  litter  of  puppies, 
uosoaght  for,  by  a  setter  from  a  favorite  pointer  bitch,  and  after  this  she 
never  bred  any  true  pointers,  no  matter  what  the  paternity  was.' 

"  Lord  Polwarth,  whose  very  fine  breed  of  Border  Leicesters  is  famed 
throngbont  Britain,  and  whose  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  breeding  is  great, 
says  that '  In  sheep  we  always  consider  that  if  a  ewe  breeds  to  a  Shrop  ram, 
she  is  never  safe  to  breed  pure  Leicesters  from,  as  dun  or  colored  legs  are 
apt  to  come  even  when  the  sire  is  a  pure  Leicester.  This  has  been  proved 
in  various  instances,  but  is  not  invariable.'  " 

Hon.  Henry  Scott  says  :  "  Dog-breeders  know  this  theory  well ;  and  if  a 
pure-bred  bitch  happens  to  breed  to  a  dog  of  another  breed,  she  is  of  little 
use  for  breeding  pure-bred  puppies  afterward.  Animals  which  produce 
large  litters  and  go  a  short  time  pregnant  show  this  throwing  back  to 
previous  sires  far  more  distinctly  than  others — I  fancy  dogs  and  pigs  most 
of  all,  and  probably  horses  least  The  influence  of  previous  sires  may  be 
carried  into  the  second  generation  or  further,  as  I  have  a  cat  now  which 
appears  to  be  half  Persian  (long  hair).  His  dam  has  very  long  hair  and 
every  appearance  of  being  a  half  Persian,  whereas  neither  have  really  any 
Persian  blood,  as  far  as  I  know,  but  the  grand-dam  (a  very  smooth-haired 
cat)  had  several  litters  by  a  half-Persian  tom-cat,  and  all  her  produce  since 
have  showed  the  influence  retained.  The  Persian  tom-cat  died  many  years 
ago,  and  was  the  only  one  in  the  district,  so,  although  I  cannot  be  absolutely 
pc^itive,  still  I  think  this  case  is  really  as  stated." 

Breeders  of  Bedlington  terriers  \vish  to  breed  dogs  with  as  powerful  jaws 
as  possible.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  they  put  the  Bedlington  terrier 
bitch  first  to  a  bull-terrier  dog,  and  get  a  mongrel  litter  which  they  destroy. 
They  now  put  the  bitch  to  a  Bedlington  terrier  dog  and  get  a  litter  of 
puppies  which  are  practically  pure,  but  have  much  stronger  jaws  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  had,  and  also  show  much  of  the  gameness  of  the  bull- 
terrier,  thus  proving  that  physiologic  as  well  as  anatomic  characters  may  be 
transmitted  in  this  way. 

After  citing  the  foregoing  examples,  Blaikie  directs  his  attention  to  man, 
and  makes  the  following  interesting  remarks  : — 

"  We  might  expect  from  the  foregoing  account  of  telegony  amongst  ani- 

Daals  that  whenever  a  black  woman  had  a  child  to  a  white  man,  and  then 

married  a  black  man,  her  subsequent  children  would  not  be  entirely  black. 

Dr.  Robert  Balfour  of  Surinam  in  1851  wrote  to  Harvev  that  he  was  con- 

tinnally  noticing  amongst  the  colored  population  of  Surinam  ^  that  if  a  negress 
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had  a  child  or  children  by  a  white,  and  afterward  fruitful  intercourse  with 
a  negro^  the  latter  offspring  had  generally  a  lighter  color  than  the  parents.' 
But,  as  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  only  instance  of  this  observation  on  reooid. 
Herbert  Spencer  has  shown  that  when  a  pure-bred  animal  breeds  Mrith  an 
animal  of  a  mixed  breed,  the  offspring  resembles  much  more  closely  the  pa- 
rent of  pure  blood,  and  this  may  explain  why  the  circumstance  recorded  br 
Balfour  has  been  so  seldom  noted.  For  a  negro,  who  is  of  very  pure  blood, 
will  naturally  luive  a  stronger  influence  on  the  sul>sequent  progeny  than  an 
Anglo-Saxon,  who  comes  of  a  mixed  stock.  If  this  be  the  correct  explana- 
tion, we  should  expect  that  when  a  white  woman  married  first  a  black  man, 
and  then  a  white,  the  children  by  the  white  husband  Avould  be  dark  colored 
Unfortunately  for  the  proof  of  telegony,  it  is  very  rare  tliat  a  white  woman 
does  marry  a  black  man,  and  then  liave  a  white  as  second  husband ;  neveN 
theless,  we  have  a  fair  number  of  recorded  instances  of  dark-colored  chil- 
dren l)eing  born  in  the  above  way  of  white  parents. 

''  Dr.  Harvey  mentions  a  case  in  which  *  a  young  woman,  residing  in 
Edinburgh,  and  born  of  white  (Scottish)  parents,  but  whose  mother,  some 
time  previous  to  her  marriage,  had  a  natural  (mulatto)  child  by  a  negro  man- 
servant in  Edinburgh,  exhibits  distinct  traces  of  the  negro.     Dr.  Simpson 
— afterward  Sir  James  Simpson — ^whose  patient  the  young  woman  at  one 
time  was,  has  had  no  recent  op|)ortunities  of  satisfying  himself  as  to  the  pre- 
cise extent  to  which  the  negro  character  prevails  in  her  features ;  but  he 
recollects  being  struck  with  the  resemblance,  and  noticed  particularly  that 
the  hair  had  the  (qualities  characteristic  of  the  negro.*     Herbert  Spencer  got 
a  letter  from  a  '  distinguished  corresix)ndent '  in  the  United  States^  who  said 
that  children  by  white  jiarents  had  been  *  repeatedly '  ol)ser\'ed  to  show  traces 
of  black  blood  \vhen  the  women  had  had  previous  connection  with  (i.  c, » 
child  by)  a  negro.     Dr.  Youmans  of  New  York  intervie\i^  several  medi- 
cal professors,  who  said  the  above  was  *  generally  accepted  as  a  fact.*     Prof- 
Austin  Flint,  in  *  A  Text-book  of  Human  Physiology,'  mentioned  this  feet, 
and  when  asked  about  it  said  :  *  He  had  never  heard  the  statement  que^ 
tioned.' 

"  But  it  is  not  only  in  relation  to  color  that  we  find  telegony  to  haV^ 
been  noticed  in  the  human  subject.     Dr.  Middleton  Michel  gives  a  most  iti^ 
teresting  case  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  for  1868  * 
*  A  black  woman,  mother  of  several  negro  children,  none  of  whom  were  de-^ 
formed  in  any  ])articular,  had  illicit  intercourse  with  a  wliite  man,  by  whonr^ 
she  became  pregnant.     During  gestation  she  manifested  great  uneasiness  or 
mind,  lest  the  birth  of  a  mulatto  offspring  should  disclose  her  conduct.  .  .  . 
It  so  happcmod  that  her  negro  husband  ])ossessed  a  sixth  digit  on  each  hand, 
but  there  was  no  jK^culiarity  of  any  kind  in  the  white  man,  yet  when  the 
mulatto  child  was  born  it  actually  presented  the  deformity  of  a  supernume- 
rary finger.'     Taruffi,  the  celebrated  Italian  teratologist,  in  speaking  of  the 
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lubject,  says  :  *  Our  knowledge  of  this  strange  fact  is  by  no  means  recent, 
for  Fienus,  in  1 608,  said  that  most  of  the  children  born  in  adultery  have  a 
greater  resemblance  to  the  legal  than  to  the  real  father ' — an  observation  that 
ms  confirmed  by  the  philosopher  Vanini  and  by  the  naturalist  Ambrosini. 
From  these  obserx'^ations  comes  the  proverb :  '  Filium  ex  adultera  excusare 
matrem  a  culpa/  Osiander  has  noted  telegony  in  relation  to  moral  qualities 
of  children  by  a  second  marriage.  Harvey  said  that  it  has  long  been  known 
that  the  children  by  a  second  husband  resemble  the  first  husband  in  features, 
mind,  and  disposition.  He  then  gave  a  case  in  which  this  resemblance  was 
very  well  marked.  Orton,  Burdach  (Traits  de  Physiologic),  and  Dr.  Will- 
iam Sedgwick  have  all  remarked  on  this  physical  resemblance ;  and  Dr. 
Metcalfe,  in  a  dissertation  delivered  before  this  society  in  1855,  observed 
that  in  the  cases  of  widows  remarrying  the  children  of  the  second  marriage 
frequently  resemble  the  first  husband. 

"An  observation  probably  having  some  bearing  on  this  subject  was  made 
by  Count  de  Stuzeleci  (Harvey,  foe.  cU.).  He  noticed  that  when  an  aborig- 
inal female  had  had  a  child  by  a  European,  she  lost  the  power  of  conception 
by  a  male  of  her  own  race,  but  could  produce  children  by  a  white  man.  He 
believed  this  to  be  the  case  with  many  aboriginal  races ;  but  it  has  been  dis- 
proved, or  at  all  events  proved  to  be  by  no  means  a  universal  law,  in  every 
case  except  that  of  the  aborigines  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Dr. 
William  Sedgwick  thought  it  probable  that  the  unfruitfulness  of  prostitutes 
might  in  some  degree  be  due  to  the  same  cause  as  that  of  the  Australian 
aborigines  who  have  had  children  by  white  men. 

"  It  would  seem  as  though  the  Israelites  had  had  some  knowledge  of 
telegony,  for  in  Deuteronomy  we  find  that  when  a  man  died  leaving  no  issue, 
his  wife  was  commanded  to  marry  her  husband's  brother,  in  order  that  he 
might  ^  raise  up  seed  to  his  brother.'  " 

We  must  omit  the  thorough  inquiry  into  this  subject  that  is  offered  by 
Mr.  Blaikie.  The  explanations  put  forward  have  always  been  on  one  of 
three  main  lines  : — 

(1)  The  imagination-theory,  or,  to  quote  Harvey  :  "  Due  to  mental  causes 
so  operating  either  on  the  mind  of  the  female  and  so  acting  on  her  repro- 
ductive powers,  or  on  the  mind  of  the  male  parent,  and  so  influencing  the 
<inalities  of  his  semen,  as  to  modify  the  nutrition  and  development  of  the 
ofcpring.'' 

(2)  Due  to  a  local  influence  on  the  reproductive  organs  of  the  mother. 

(3)  Due  to  a  general  influence  through  the  fetus  on  the  mother. 

Antenatal  Pathology. — We  have  next  to  deal  with  the  diseases,  acci- 
dents, and  operations  that  affect  the  pregnant  uterus  and  its  contents  ;  these 
»re  rich  in  anomalies  and  facts  of  curious  interest,  and  have  been  recog- 
nized from  the  earliest  times.  In  the  various  works  usually  grouped 
together  under  the  general  designation  of  "  Hippocratic "  are  to  be  found 
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the  earliest  opinions  upon  the  subject  of  antenatal  pathology  which  the 
medical  literature  of  Greece  has  handed  down  to  modern  times.  That  then 
were  medical  writers  before  the  time  of  Hippocrates  cannot  be  doubted,  and 
that  the  works  ascribed  to  the  "  Father  of  Medicine  "  were  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  those  of  other  physicians,  is  likewise  not  to  be  questioned )  b«t 
whilst  nearly  all  the  writings  prior  to  and  after  Hippocrates  have  been  l<Mg 
lost  to  the  world,  most  of  those  that  were  written  by  the  Coan  physician  and 
his  followers  have  been  almost  miraculously  preserved.  As  Littr§  puts  it, 
'^  Les  Merits  hippocratiques  demeurent  isol^  au  milieu  des  debris  de  I'antiqoe 
litt^*rature  m^dicale."— (Ballantyne.) 

The  first  to  be  considered  is  the  transmission  of  contagious  disease 
to  the  fetus  in  utero.  The  first  disease  to  attract  attention  was  small- 
pox. Devilliers,  Blot,  and  Depaul  all  speak  of  congenital  small-pox,  the 
child  born  dead  and  showing  evidences  of  the  typical  small-pox  pustolation, 
with  a  history  of  the  mother  having  been  infected  during  pregnanqr. 
Watson  ■  reports  two  cases  in  which  a  child  in  utero  had  small-pox.  In  the 
first  case  the  mother  was  infected  in  pregnancy ;  the  other  was  nursing  % 
patient  when  seven  months  pregnant ;  she  did  not  take  the  disease,  although 
she  had  been  infected  many  months  before.  Mauriceau  ^^'  delivered  a  womto 
of  a  healthy  child  at  full  term  after  she  had  recovered  &om  a  severe  attack 
of  this  disease  during  the  fifth  month  of  gestation.  Mauriceau  snppoeed 
the  child  to  be  immune  after  the  delivery.  Vidal  reported  to  the  Frendi 
Academy  of  Medicine,  May,  1871,  the  case  of  a  woman  who  gave  birth  to 
a  living  child  of  about  six  and  one-half  months'  maturation,  which  died  some 
hours  after  birth  covered  with  the  pustules  of  seven  or  eight  days'  eruption. 
The  pustules  on  the  fetus  were  well  umbilicated  and  typical,  and  could  have 
been  nothing  but  those  of  small-pox  ;  besides,  this  disease  was  raging  in  the 
neighborhood  at  the  time.  The  mother  had  never  been  infected  before,  and 
never  was  subse(iuently.  Both  parents  were  robust  and  neither  of  Aem 
had  ever  had  syphilis.  About  the  time  of  conception,  the  early  part  of 
December,  1870,  the  father  had  suffered  from  the  semiconfluent  type,  but  the 
mother,  who  had  been  vaccinated  when  a  girl,  had  never  been  stricken 
either  during  or  after  her  husband's  sickness.  Quirke**  relates  a  peculitf 
instance  of  a  child  bom  at  midnight,  whose  mother  was  covered  with  the 
eniption  eight  hours  after  delivery.  The  child  was  healthy  and  showed  no 
signs  of  the  contagion,  and  was  vaccinated  at  once.  Although  it  remaiDed 
with  its  mother  all  through  the  sickness,  it  continued  well,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  tlie  ninth  day,  when  a  slight  fever  due  to  its  vaccination  appeared* 
The  mother  made  a  good  recovery,  and  the  author  remarks  that  had  tb^ 
child  been  born  a  short  time  later,  it  would  most  likely  have  been  infectod- 

A yer  ^  reports  an  instance  of  congenital  variola  in  twins.     Chantreuil 

«  629,  1743-50,  1043.  b  224,  1886,  i.,  201. 
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aiks  of  a  woman  pregnant  with  twins  who  aborted  at  five  and  a  half 
)Qths.  One  of  the  fetuses  showed  distinct  signs  of  congenital  variola^ 
though  the  mother  and  other  fetus  were  free  from  any  symptoms  of  the 
sease.  In  1853  Charcot  reported  the  birth  of  a  premature  fetus  present- 
ig  numerous  variolous  pustules  together  with  ulcerations  of  the  derm  and 
iiiGoas  membranes  and  stomach,  although  the  mother  had  convalesced  of 
le  disease  some  time  before.  Mitchell*  describes  a  case  of  small-pox  occur- 
ng  three  days  after  birth,  the  mother  not  having  had  the  disease  since 
lildhood.  Shertzer  ^  relates  an  instance  of  confluent  small-pox  in  the  eighth 
onth  of  pregnancy.  The  child  was  born  with  the  disease,  and  both  mother 
id  babe  recovered.  Among  many  others  offering  evidence  of  variola  in 
ero  are  Degner,  Derham,  John  Hunter,  Blot,  Bulkley,  Welch,  Wright, 
igk,  Forbes,  Marinus,  and  Bouteiller. 

Yaricellay  Measles^  Pneumonia,  and  even  Malaria  are  reported  as 
iving  been  transmitted  to  the  child  in  utero.  Hubbard  ^  attended  a  woman 
1  !March  17,  1878,  in  her  seventh  accouchement.  The  child  showed  the 
sh  of  varicella  twenty-four  hours  after  birth,  and  passed  through  the  regu- 
r  coarse  of  chicken-pox  of  ten  days*  duration.     The  mother  had  no  signs 

the  disease,  but  the  children  all  about  her  were  infected.  Ordinarily  the 
nod  of  incubation  is  from  three  to  four  days,  with  a  premonitory  fever  of 
Mn  twenty-four  to  seventy-two  hours*  duration,  when  the  rash  appears; 
is  case  must  therefore  have  been  infected  in  utero.  Lomer^  of  Ham- 
irg  tells  of  the  case  of  a  woman,  twenty-two  years,  unmarried,  pregnant, 
bo  had  measles  in  the  eighth  month,  and  who  gave  birth  to  an  infant  with 
easles.  The  mother  was  attacked  with  pneumonia  on  the  fiflh  day  of  her 
lerperium,  but  recovered ;  the  child  died  in  four  weeks  of  intestinal 
ittrrfa.  Gautier®  found  measles  transmitted  from  the  mother  to  the  fetus 
1 6  out  of  11  cases,  there  being  2  maternal  deaths  in  the  1 1  cases. 

Netter'  has  observed  the  case  of  transmission  of  pneimionia  from  a 
wther  to  a  fetus,  and  has  seen  two  cases  in  which  the  blood  from  the  uterine 
ttsds  of  patients  with  pneumonia  contained  the  pneumococcus.  Wallick  » 
ollected  a  number  of  cases  of  pneumonia  occurring  during  pregnancy,  show- 
Bg  a  fetal  mortality  of  80  per  cent. 

Felkin  **  relates  two  instances  of  fetal  malaria  in  which  the  infection  was 
probably  transmitted  by  the  male  parent.  In  one  case  the  father  near 
torn  suffered  severely  from  malaria  ;  the  mother  had  never  had  a  chill. 
Tke  violent  fetal  movements  induced  labor,  and  the  spleen  was  so  large  as 
to  retard  it.  After  birth  the  child  had  seven  malarial  paroxysms  but  re- 
wjvered,  the  splenic  tumor  disappearing. 

The  modes  of  infection  of  the  fetus  by  syphilis,  and  the  infection  of 
4e  mother,  have  been  well  discussed,  and  need  no  mention  here. 

*  124,  1830,  vii.,  555.      »>  547,  iv.,  756.  c  224, 1878,  i.,  822.      d  261,  1889. 
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There  has  been  much  discussion  on  the  effects  on  the  fetus  in  uten 
of  medicine  administered  to  the  pregnant  mother^  and  the  opimons » 
to  the  reliability  of  this  medication  are  so  varied  that  we  are  in  doubt  as  tot 
satisfactory  conclusion.  The  effects  of  drugs  administered  and  eliminated 
by  the  mammary  glands  and  transmitted  to  the  child  at  the  breast  are 
well  known,  and  have  been  witnessed  by  nearly  every  physician,  and,  » 
in  cases  of  strong  metallic  purges,  etc.,  need  no  other  than  the  actual  test 
However,  scientific  exj)eriments  as  to  the  eflBcacy  of  fetal  therapeutics  haw 
been  made  from  time  to  time  with  varying  results. 

Gusserow  of  Strasbourg  tested  for  iodin,  chloroform,  and  salicyUc  acid 
in  the  blood  and  secretions  of  the  fetus  after  maternal  administration  jost 
before  death.  In  14  cases  in  which  iodin  had  been  administered,  he 
examined  the  fetal  urine  of  1 1  cases ;  in  5,  iodin  was  present,  and  in  die 
otliers,  absent.  He  made  some  similar  experiments  on  the  lower  animal& 
Benicke  reports  having  giv^en  salicylic  acid  just  before  birth  in  25  cases,  and 
in  each  case  finding  it  in  the  urine  of  the  child  shortly  after  birth. 

At  a  discussion  held  in  New  York  some  years  ago  as  to  the  real  effect  ot 
the  fetus  of  giving  narcotics  to  the  mother.  Dr.  Gaillard  Thomas  was  almost 
alone  in  advocating  that  the  effect  was  quite  visible.  Fordyce  Barker  vie 
strongly  on  the  negative  side.  Henning  and  Ahlfeld,  two  German  observcn, 
vouch  for  the  opinion  of  Thomas,  and  Thomburn  states  that  he  has  witnessed 
the  effect  of  nux  vomica  and  strychnin  on  the  fetus  shortly  after  biiA 
Over  fifty  years  ago,  in  a  memoir  on  "  Placental  Phthisis,"  Sir  James  T. 
Simpson  advanced  a  new  idea  in  the  recommendation  of  potassium  chlorate 
during  the  latter  stages  of  pregnancy.  The  efficacy  of  this  suggestion  i« 
known,  and  whether,  as  Simpson  said,  it  acts  by  supplying  extra  oxygen  to 
the  blood,  or  whether  the  salt  itself  is  conveyed  to  the  fetus,  has  nevur 
been  definitely  settled. 

McClintock,*  who  has  been  a  close  obser\^er  on  this  subject,  reports  some 
interesting  cases.  In  his  first  case  he  tried  a  mixture  of  iron  perchlorid  and 
potassium  chlorate  three  times  a  day  on  a  woman  who  had  borne  three  dead 
children,  with  a  most  successful  result.  His  second  case  failed,  but  in  a 
third  he  was  successful  by  the  same  medication  with  a  woman  who  had 
before  borne  a  dead  child.  In  a  fourth  case  of  unsuccessful  pregnancy  for 
three  consecutive  births  he  was  successful.  His  fifth  case  was  extii- 
ordinar}' :  It  was  that  of  a  woman  in  her  tenth  pregnancy,  who,  with  one 
exception,  had  always  borne  a  dead  child  at  the  seventh  or  eighth  month. 
The  one  exception  lived  a  few  hours  only.  Under  this  treatment  he  via 
succCvSsful  in  carrying  the  woman  safely  past  her  time  for  miscarriage,  and 
had  ever}'  indication  for  a  normal  birth  at  the  time  of  report.  Thornboni 
believes  that  the  administration  of  a  tonic  like  stry'chnin  is  of  benefit  to* 
fetus  which,  by  its  feeble  heart-beats  and  movements,  is  thought  to  be  un- 

*  224,  1877,  ii.,  513. 
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healthy.     Porak*  has  recently  investigated  the  passage  of  substances  foreign 
to  the  organism  through  the  placenta,  and  offers  an  excellent  paper  on  this 
gabjeet,  which   is  quoted  in  brief  in  a  contemporary  number  of  Terato- 
logia.^® 

In  this  important  paper,  Porak,  after  giving  some  historical  notes, 
describes  a  long  series  of  experiments  performed  on  the  guinea-pig  in  order 
to  investigate  the  passage  of  arsenic,  copper,  lead,  mercury,  phosphorus, 
alizarin,  atropin,  and  eserin  through  the  placenta.  The  placenta  shows 
a  real  affinity  for  some  toxic  substances  ;  in  it  accumulate  copper  and  mer- 
curj*,  but  not  lead,  and  it  is  therefore  through  it  that  the  poison  reaches  the 
fetus ;  in  addition  to  its  pulmonary,  intestinal,  and  renal  functions,  it  fixes 
glycogen  and  acts  as  an  accumulator  of  poisons,  and  so  resembles  in  its  action 
the  liver ;  therefore  the  organs  of  the  fetus  possess  only  a  potential  activity. 
The  storing  up  of  poisons  in  the  placenta  is  not  so  general  as  the  accumula- 
tion of  them  in  the  liver  of  the  mother.  It  may  be  asked  if  the  placenta 
does  not  form  a  barrier  to  the  passage  of  poisons  into  the  circulation  of  the 
fetus ;  this  would  seem  to  be  demonstrated  by  mercury,  which  was  always 
found  in  the  placenta  and  never  in  the  fetal  organs.  In  poisoning  by  lead 
and  copper  the  accumulation  of  the  poison  in  the  fetal  tissues  is  greater  than 
in  the  maternal,  perhaps  from  differences  in  assimilation  and  disassimilation 
or  from  greater  diffusion.  Whilst  it  is  not  an  impermeable  barrier  to  the  pas- 
sage of  poisons,  the  placenta  offers  a  varying  degree  of  obstruction  :  it  allows 
copper  and  lead  to  pass  easily,  arsenic  with  greater  difficulty.  The  accumu- 
lation of  toxic  substances  in  the  fetus  does  not  follow  the  same  law  as  in  the 
adult.  They  diffuse  more  widely  in  the  fetus.  In  the  adult  the  liver  is  the 
chief  accumulatory  organ.  Arsenic,  which  in  the  mother  elects  to  accumu- 
late in  the  liver,  is  in  the  fetus  stored  up  in  the  skin ;  copper  accumulates 
b  the  fetal  liver,  central  nervous  system,  and  sometimes  in  the  skin ;  lead, 
which  is  found  specially  in  the  maternal  liver,  but  also  in  the  skin,  has  been 
observed  in  the  skin,  liver,  nervous  centers,  and  elsewhere  in  the  fetus.  The 
frequent  presence  of  poisons  in  the  fetal  skin  demonstrates  its  physiologic 
importance.  It  has  probably  not  a  very  marked  influence  on  its  health. 
On  the  contrary,  accumulation  in  the  placenta  and  nerve  centers  explains 
the  pathogenesis  of  abortion  and  the  birth  of  dead  fetuses  ("  mortinatality  **). 
Copper  and  lead  did  not  cause  abortion,  but  mercury  did  so  in  two  out  of 
?ii  cases.  Arsenic  is  a  powerful  abortive  agent  in  the  guinea-pig,  probably 
on  account  of  placental  hemorrhages.  An  important  deduction  is  that  whilst 
the  placenta  is  frequently  and  seriously  affected  in  syphilis,  it  is  also  the 
special  seat  for  the  accumulation  of  mercury.  May  this  not  explain  its 
therapeutic  action  in  this  disease  ?  The  marked  accumulation  of  lead  in  the 
central  nervous  system  of  the  fetus  explains  the  frequency  and  serious  char- 
acter of  saturnine  encephalopathic  lesions.     The  presence  of  arsenic  in  the 
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fetal  skin  alone  gives  an  explanation  of  the  therapeutic  results  of  tiie 
tration  of  this  substanoe  in  skin  diseases. 

Intrauterine  amputatioas  are  of  interest  to  the  medical  man,  pv- 
ticularly  those  cases  in  which  the  accident  has  happened  in  early  pr^nu^ 
and  the  child  is  bom  with  a  veiy  satis&ctory  and  clean  stump.  Hoot- 
gomen',*  in  an  excellent  paper,  advances  the  theory,  which  is  very  plaooU^ ; 
tltat  intrauterine  amputations  are  caused  by  cootrection  of  bands  or  men- 
branes  of  organized  lymph  encircling  the  limb  and  producing  «mpatati«i  b^ 
the  same  process  of  disjunctive  atrophy  that  the  surgetHia  induce  by  ligatm 
^Veinleehner  **  speaks  of  a  case  in  which  a  man  devoid  of  all  four  exticBK 
ties  was  exhibited  before  Uie  A'ienna  Medical  Society.  The  ampatatioM 
were  congenital,  and  on  the  ri^t  side  there  was  a  very  small  stump  of  tk 
upper  arm  remaining,  admitting  the  attachment  of  an  artificial  apparatm 
He  was  twenty-ist'vcn  years  old,  and  able  to  write,  to  thread  a  needle,  pur 
water  out  of  a  bottle,  etc.  Cook'  speaks  of  a  female  child  bom  of  Indiia 
parents,  the  fourth  birth  of  a  mother  twenty-six  years  old.  The  ctdl 
weighed  5^  pounds;  the  cireumference  of  thehead  was  14  inches  and  tint  of 
thetnmk  13  inches.  Theupperextramitiesconsistedof perfectshoulderjoinl^ 
but  only  \  of  each  humerus  was  present.  Both  sides  showed  endences  of 
amputation,  the  cicatrix  on  the  right  nd( 
beiug  1  inch  long  and  on  the  left  \ 
inch  long.  The  right  lower  limb  W 
merely  a  fieshy  corpuscle  \  inch  wide  ml 
\  inch  long ;  to  the  posterior  edge  m 
attached  a  body  resembling  the  little 
of  a  newly-tmm  in&nt.  On  the  left  i 
the  limb  was  represented  by  a  fleshy  oo^ 
pus<-le  1  inch  l<»ig  and  \  inch  in  cireunift^ 
euce,  resembling  the  great  toe  of  an  i^ 
fant.  There  was  no  history  of  shock  or 
injur)'  to  the  mother.  The  child  presented  by  the  breech,  and  by  the  ab* 
sence  of  limits  caasnl  much  diffieidty  indiagnos^is.  The  three  stages  of  UmT 
were  one  and  ono-lialf  hour^.  forty-five  minutes,  and  five  minutes,  respect- 
ively. The  acoomi>anviug  illustration  (Fig.  9)  shows  the  appeanuiee  of  tha 
limbs  at  the  time  of  reiwrt. 

Figure  10  represents  a  negro  boy,  the  victim  of  intnuterine  ampatation, 
who  leanii'^l  to  utilize  his  toes  for  many  purposes.  The  illustration  showi 
his  m<Mle  of  holding  his  ])en. 

Tliere  is  an  instance  reported  ^  in  which  a  child  at  full  tenn  was  bon 
with  an  amputated  arm,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  the  stump  was  wansd] 
if  at  all  smaller  tlian  the  other.     Blake*  speaks  of  a  case  of  oongemti 
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Btion  of  both  the  upper  extremities.     Gillilam  *  meiitiotiti  a  case  tlint 

the  deleterious  iaflueuce  of  eveu  llie  weight  of  a  fetal  linil)  restiiiji  ua 
Lor  band.  Hk  ease  was  tliat  of  a  fetus,  tlie  jinxlui't  of  a  niisearriage 
JBmatic  origin ;  the  sofl  tissues  were  aturtat  eut  through  aud  thi'  Ixiue 
fftd  by  the  limb  resting  ou  one  of  the  two  urultilical  cords,  not  eiicir- 
k,  but  in  a  sling.  The  cord  was  deeply  imiiedded  in  the  tissues. 
le  coiliiigs  of  the  cord  are  not  limited  to  cotiipression  alxtut  the  extremi- 
bne,  but  may  even  decapitate  tlie  liead  by  Iteing  firmly  WTsippfd  ^overal 
[•boat  the  neck.  Ai-conlinfr  ti<  Iklliintyiiv.  ""  thiTc  i-  in  ilic  tiv^ui-e 
letimestri  Partu,  by  Hi))- 
ke,  a  reference  to  coiling 
Imnbilical  ojrd  round  the 
|f  the  fetus.  Tliis  coiling 
ndeed,  regarded  as  one  of 
pgers  of  the  eighth  niontli, 
(Ten  the  mode  of  its  pro- 
IB  is  described.  It  is  s:ud 
\[  the  coi-d  lie  cxtcndi-d 
I  one  side  of  the  uterus, 
he  fetus  lie  more  to  the 
Kdde,  tlien  when  the  cr(/- 
(J»erformed  the  funis  miLst 
■rity  form  a  loojt  foiuhI 
pc  or  chest  of  the  iufiuit, 
Rmain  in  this  jHi-uitiou,  it 
iier  stated,  the  mother  will 
UBter  and  the  fetus  will 
Iperisli  or  be  born  with 
my.  If  the  HipiMxrratir 
■  knew  that  this  coiling  is 
pnes  quite  innocuous,  they 
yplace  stale  the  fact. 

t  accompanying  illustrations  (Fig,  11)  show  the  different  ways  in  which 
B  may  be  coiled,  the  coils  sometimes  l>eing  as  niauy  as  8. 

■■  mentions  an  instance  in  which  from  strangulation  the  head  of  a 
1  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  the  funis  Ijeing  twice  tightly  ImiuiuI 

.  the   neclc.     Cleveland,"  Cuthbert,''  and  Germain  *  rei»ort  analogous 
Matthyssens '  observed  the  twisting  of  the  funis  alwut  the  ann 
t  of  a  fetus  the  body  of  which  was  markedly  wasted.     There  was 

teabgenceofamaiotic  fluid  during  lalxir.    BlumenthaU  presented  to  the 
pork  Pathological  Society  an  ovum  within  which  the  fetus  was  luider- 

\,  I9ra.  iii.. 
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going  intrauterine  decapitation.  Buchanan  *  describes  a  case  illostrative of 
(he  etiolog>'  of  ^poataueous  amputation  of  limbs  in  utero.  X^inger ''  reports 
a  cafe  of  abortion,  Elbowing  commencing  amputation  of  the  lefi:  thigh  from 
being  encircletl  by  the  funis.  The  death  of  the  fetus  was  probably  due  to 
compression  of  the  cord.  Owen*  mentions  an  instance  in  which  the  leftam 
and  band  of  a  fetus  were  found  in  a  state  of  putrescenoe  from  strangulatioii, 
the  fiinis  being  tightly  bound  around  at  the  upper  part.  Simpson''  pub- 
lir'hed  an  article  on  sixtntaneous  amputation  of  the  forearm  and  rudimenter;' 
rc^neration  of  the   band  in  the  fetus.     Among  other  contributors  to  this 
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subjwt  ar»'  Aven-,  IV>ncour.  Brown,  Ware,  Wrangell,  Young,  Jfettekoven, 
Martin,  Miuini.  Ia-oihiKI.  Htvker.  Orintber.  and  Friedinger. 

^^yp" ''''>"  ti'x'"  t'wt  tlic  )rr\«tcsi  number  of  coils  of  the  umbilical  corf 
fvor  toinid  to  ouoirclc  »  fetus  an-  7  (^Bandclocque),  8  (Credfi),  and  9 
(MiilW  and  (irayl.  His  own  case  «iis  ohserx'wl  this  year  iu  Wilna.  The 
IKilioiit  was  a  |>riiiu)nnt  ap>l  twentA-.  The  last  period  was  seen  on 
May  10,  1S!M.  <.>ii  Kcbnwn-  l!hh  the  fetal  movements  suddenly  ceased* 
On  \\w  'iOtb  jsiins  si>t  in  aUmt  two  wtvks  before  term.     At  noon  turbid 

«  774.  1S»i.  X..  41.  <■  134.  IS«T.  Ut..  l-at.  »  656.  Iffil,  573. 
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liquor  amnii  escaped.  At  2  p.  m.,  on  examination,  Wygodzky  defined  a 
dead  fetus  in  left  occipito-anterior  presentation,  very  high  in  the  inlet.  The 
OS  was  nearly  completely  dilated,  the  pains  strong.  By  4  p.  m.  the  head 
was  hardly  engaged  in  the  pelvic  cavity.  At  7  p.  m.  it  neared  the  outlet 
at  the  height  of  each  pain,  but  retracted  immediately  afterward.  After  10 
p.  M.  the  pains  grew  weak.  At  midnight  Wygodzky  delivered  the  dead 
child  by  expression.  Not  till  then  was  the  cause  of  delay  clear.  The  funis 
was  very  tense  and  coiled  7  times  round  the  neck  and  once  round  the  left 
shoulder ;  there  was  also  a  distinct  knot.  It  measured  over  65  inches  in 
length.  The  fetus  was  a  male,  slightly  macerated.  It  weighed  over  5  pounds, 
and  was  easily  delivered  entire  after  division  and  unwinding  of  the  funis. 
Xo  nrnrks  remained  on  the  neck.  The  placenta  followed  ten  minutes  later 
and,  so  far  as  naked-eye  experience  indicated,  seemed  healthy. 

Intrauterine  fractures  are  occasionally  seen,  but  are  generally  the  re- 
I     suits  of  traumatism  or  of  some  extraordinary  muscular  efforts  on  the  part 
?     of  the  mother.     A  blow  on  the  abdomen  or  a  fall  may  cause  them.     The 
I      most  interesting  cases  are  those  in  which  the  fractures  are  multiple  and  the 
f     causes  unknowni.      Spontaneous  fetal  fractures  have  been  discussed   thor- 
j      oughly,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  any  responsible  text-book  for  the  theo- 
t      ries  of  causation.      Atkinson,  *  De  Luna,**  and  Keller  report  intrauterine 
1      fractures  of  the  clavicle.     Filippi®  contributes  an  extensive  paper  on  the 
i      medicolegal   aspect  of  a  case  of  intrauterine  fracture  of  the  os   cranium. 
}      Braun  of  Vienna  reports  a  case  of  intrauterine  fracture  of  the  humerus  and 
I      femur.     Rodrigue  ^  describes  a  case  of  fracture  and  dislocation  of  the  hu- 
merus of  a  fetus  in  utero.    Gaultier*  reports  an  instance  of  fracture  of  both 
femora  intrauterine.     Stanley,  Vanderveer,  and  Young  cite  instances  of  in- 
trauterine fi^cture  of  the  thigh  ;  in  the  case  of  Stanley  the  fracture  occurred 
^luring  the  last  week  of  gestation,  and  there  was  rapid  union  of  the  frag- 
ments during  lactation.     Danyau,  Proudfoot,  and  Smith '  mention  intrauterine 
facture  of  the  tibia ;  in  Proudfoot's  case  there  was  congenital  talipes  talus. 

Dolbeau*  describes  an  instance  in  which  multiple  fractures  were  found  in 
8  fetus,  some  of  which  were  evidently  postpartum,  while  others  were  assuredly 
*     antepartum.     Hirschfeld  ^  describes  a  fetus  showing  congenital  multiple  frac- 
tures.   Gross  ^^  speaks  of  a  wonderful  case  of  Chaupier  in  which  no  less  than 
113  fractures  were  discovered  in  a  child  at  birth.     It  survived  twenty-four 
lours,  and   at  the  postmortem  examination  it  was  found  that  some  were 
already  solid,  some  uniting,  whilst  others  were  recent.     It  often   happens 
that  the  intrauterine  fracture  is  well  united  at  birth.     There  seems  to  be  a 
peculiar  predisposition  of  the  bones  to  fracture  in  the  cases  in  which  the  frac- 
tures are  multiple  and  the  cause  is  not  apparent. 
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Tbe  mnltB  Id  Ihs  fetns  of  injiuicb  to  tbe  pregnant  flMtki  ai 

div«^n*iikftL  In  i?<»mt'  iiHiaiii^e^  TUt  II]a^v^all^  escape  of  anjr  seiioafi 
i^ueuc'^t^  of  one-  ur  Unli  b^  uiiiMt^  inci^edibie.  while  in  otbeiB  die  i 
iiijun'  ir  iuml.  GuilleiiKiin  '-  cht^  tbt-  in^tuiee  of  a  womu  who  iif 
liv  b  ntnJie  of  iifriimiui:.  bm  wiioiv-  ictni^  wjaa-  saved ;  while  Fsbiicn 
dauu^  '  deiM:ril>ee  a  ca:^  in  wtiicL  then-  m^  perfaxatkm  of  the  lieid^  I 
111  tLf  tskuU.  and  a  wound  oi"  ttit  irroiiL  dne  tt*  fmddeii  starting  and  t 
t*?n\»r  (»f  tiie  niirtlier.  Heiv  liiene  was-  nm  the  slightest  histoiT  of  air 
ua]  viiileuoe. 

It  i^  a  well-^LUowi}  &n  thai  iui1]^ie^  tc*  the  pr^fnant  mother  eh)^ 
efie^Or  on  the  jiennon  c»f  the  fenis.  TIk  older  wmeis  kept  a  carefbl 
ui  tlie  auomalou^  and  extTaordinaiy  iniu^]e^  of  thi>  character  and  * 
efle^.tfr.  Breudeiiur^  telk  uf  of  Inanorrhase  irom  the  month  and  noei 
fetuh  uecaiiioned  bv  tht'  &li  i»f  the  m<itheT  :  Bochner  ^  mentions  a 
iratnure  of  tbe  cianimn  iixim  irirhi  of  the  mother :  Reother  dewribc 
turiiou  of  the  oc^  sacrum  and  al^domen  in  the  mother  irom  a  fidl,  with 
of  tbe  arm  and  lep  of  tbe  ferur-  fnrni  tht-  same  can«)e  ;  Snchse^  spei 
ihtftured  tibia  in  a  feruf.  caih>ed  by  a  fall  of  tbe  mother ;  Slevogt* 
aii  iijfnanoe  of  rupture  <if  the  aMnmen  of  a  ft«m*  by  a  fidl  of  tbe 
tiie  Epbemeride?  c^»^tain^  a(^^unt>  of  injuries  to  the  fetus  of  dii« 
and  amonj^  others  menti<:ai>  a  ?;take  a>  having  l^een  thrust  into  a 
men.' :  \'eniue '  offers  several  examples,  one  a  dislocatioii  of  the  f 
JKiiij  a  maternal  fell :  Pl<»t*>qiiet  **  givers  an  iKOance  of  iiactuied 
\\'altljer  f  de?<'Til»ei'  a  ca?e  of  di>lix«rion  of  the  verrebr»  from  a  i 
t  b«'r»-  i--  alrrf-»  a  caM-  ^  <if  a  fracrared  fetal  Tertebra  from  a  maternal  fell 
i#  r«^x»rded  ^  a  fetal  !!<3alp  iniurr,  uxrether  with  cloned  blood  in  the  h 
a  iiill  oi'tbe  uKrtlier.  Amenrieth  d(^j4cril»e>  a  wound  of  the  pregnan 
whirl  J  iiad  ik»  fetal  is^ue,  and  there  is  al?Hi  another  similar  case  or 

Tlje  nj<^em  re*y»rd*  are  much  more  inten:*?5ring  and  wonderfu 
t^uhyi0.^  tiiau  tlie  older  one*.  Richanl>i:»n  *•'**'  <|>eak?  of  a  wcnnan  felli 
a  fi'w  wfs^k*^  J^efore  her  delivery.  HtT  j^K'is  was  i\ximy  and  the  1 
ear-v  ;  but  tbe  infent  Ma??  f^^^und  to  have  ertensive  wiHimls  on  the  bac 
ifjj^  irtHix  the  *>d  dor^l  vertebra  acrciss  the  scajHiIa.  along  the  ba< 
buiij^'ruK,  t/>  within  a  hlK>rt  distance  of  the  elKnv.  Rait  of  these 
wf'H'  t'Urdin/Mfl  arnl  {jart  »till  granulating,  which  s1h>ws  that  the  p 
n'|iaration  i^  an  a^-tive  in  uten»  as  elsewhere. 

Injuriea  about  the  genitalia  would  naturally  l^  exj^ected  tc 
wifn<*  Ji/live  UMtumi^t  on  the  uterine  contents  ;  Init  tliere  are  manv 
n'jMirti*'!   in  wbi^rh  tbe  e-^rajM:*  of  injury  is  marvelous.     Gibb^  sp 
woman ^  aU;iJt  eijrbt  niorith.^   pregnant,  who  fell  across  a  chair,  lacer 
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genitals  and  causing  aa  escape  of  liquor  amoii.  There  was  regeneratioa  of 
dii«  fluid  and  delivery  beyond  term.  The  labor  was  tedioug  and  took  place 
two  and  a  half  mouths  after  the  accident.  The  mother  and  the  female  child 
did  well.  Purcell  *  reports  death  in  a  pregnant  woman  from  contused  wound 
of  tte  vulva.  Morland  **  relates  an  instance  of  a  woman  in  the  fifth  month 
of  her  second  pregnancy,  who  fell  on  the  roof  of  a  woodshed  by  slipping 
ftom  one  of  the  steps  by  which  she  ascended  to  the  roof,  in  the  act  of  hang- 
ing oat  some  clothes  to  dry.  She  suffered  a  wound  on  the  internal  surface 
of  tiie  left  nympha  1^  inch  long  and  \  inch  deep.  She  had  lost  about  three 
quarts  of  blood,  and  had  applied  ashes  to  the  vagina  to  stop  the  bleeding. 
She  ntade  a  recovery  by  the  twelflh  day,  and  the  fetal  sounds  were  plainly 
audible.  Cullingworth  '  speaks  of  a  woman  who,  during  a  quarrel  with  her 
husband,  was  pushed  away  and  fell  between  two  chairs,  knocking  one  of  them 
over,  and  causing  a  trivial  wound  one  inch  long  in  the  vagina,  close  to  the 
tnlrance.  She  screamed,  there  was  a  gush  of  blood,  and  she  soon  died. 
The  ul«iis  contained  a  fetus  three  or  four  months  old,  with  the  membranes 
intact,  the  maternal  death  being  due  to  the  varicosity  of  the  pregnant 
pudenda,  the  slight  injury  being  sufficient  to  produce  fatal  hemorrhage, 
(^bart  *  describes  the  case  of  a  pregnant  woman,  who,  while  in  the  stoop- 
ing position,  milking  a  cow,  was  impaled  through  the  vagina  by  anotlier 
cov.  The  child  was  bom  seven  days  later,  with  its  skull  crushed  by  the 
coir's  horn.    The  horn  had  entered  the  vagina,  carrying  the  clothing  with  it. 

There  are  some  marvelous  cases  of  recovery  and  noninterference  with 
pregnancy  after  injitries  from  horns  of  cattle.  Corey  *  speaks  of  a  woman 
of  thirty-five,  three  months  pregnant,  weighing  135  pounds,  who  was  horned 
bj  a  cow  through  the  abdominal  parietee  near  the  hypogastric  region ;  she 
*as  lifted  into  the  air,  carried,  and  tossed  on  the  ground  by  the  infuriated 
inimal.  There  was  a  wound  consisting  of  a  ra^ed  rent  from  above  the  os 
pubis,  extending  obliquely  to  the  left  and  upwiird,  through  which  protruded 
the  great  omentum,  the  descending  and  transverse  colon,  most  of  the  small 
iDttHtines,  as  well  as  the  pyloric  extremity  of  the  stomach.  The  great  omen- 
tun  was  mangled  and  comminuted,  and  bore  two  lacerations  of  two  inches 
ack  The  intestines  and  stomach  were  not  injured,  but  there  was  consider- 
•ble  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  intestines  were 
cleansed  and  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  replace  them.  The  intes- 
tilWfi  remained  outside  of  the  body  for  two  hours,  and  tlie  great  omentum 
■m  carefully  spread  out  over  the  chest  to  jjrevent  interference  with  the 
f&rts  to  return  the  intestines.  The  patient  remained  conscious  and  calm 
throughout ;  finally  deep  anesthesia  was  produced  by  ether  and  chloroform, 
three  and  a  half  hours  after  the  accident,  and  in  twenty  minutes  the  intes- 
tints  were  all  replaced  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  edges  were  pared, 
Mtiired,  and  the  wound  dressed.     The  woman  «-as  placed  in  bed,  on  the 
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right  side,  and  morphin  was  administered.  The  sutures  were  removed  on 
the  ninth  day,  and  the  wound  had  healed  except  at  the  point  of  penetration. 
The  woman  was  discharged  twenty  days  after,  and,  incredible  to  relate,  was 
delivered  of  a  well-developed,  full-term  child  just  two  hundred  and  two 
days  from  the  time  of  the  accident.     Both  the  mother  and  child  did  well. 

Luce  ■  speaks  of  a  pregnant  woman  who  was  horned  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen  by  a  cow,  and  had  a  subsequent  protrusion  of  the  intestines 
through  the  wound.  After  some  minor  complications,  the  wound  healed 
fourteen  weeks  after  the  accident,  and  the  woman  was  confined  in  natural 
labor  of  a  healthy,  vigorous  child.  In  this  case  no  blood  was  found  on 
the  cow's  horn,  and  the  clothing  was  not  torn,  so  that  the  wound  must 
have  been  made  by  the  side  of  the  horn  striking  the  greatly  distended 
abdomen. 

Richard,*^  quoted  also  by  Tiffany,^'  speaks  of  a  woman,  twenty-two,  who 
fell  in  a  dark  cellar  with  some  empty  bottles  in  her  hand,  suffering  a  wound 
in  the  abdomen  2  inches  above  the  navel  on  the  left  side  8  cm.  long. 
Through  this  wound  a  mass  of  intestines,  the  size  of  a  man's  head,  protruded. 
Both  the  mother  and  the  child  made  a  good  convalescence.  Harris*  cites 
the  instance  of  a  woman  of  thirty,  a  multipara,  six  months  pr^nant,  who 
was  gored  by  a  cow ;  her  intestines  and  omentum  protruded  through  the  rip 
and  the  uterus  was  bruised.  There  was  rapid  recovery  and  delivery  at 
term.  Wetmore  of  Illinois  saw  a  woman  who  in  the  summer  of  1860, 
when  about  six  months  pregnant,  was  gored  by  a  cow,  and  the  large 
intestine  and  the  omentum  protruded  through  the  wound.  Three  houre 
after  the  injury  she  was  found  swathed  in  rags  wet  with  a  compound 
solution  of  whiskey  and  camphor,  with  a  decoction  of  tobacco.  The  intes- 
tines were  cold  to  the  touch  and  dirty,  but  were  washed  and  replaced.  The 
abdomen  was  sewed  up  with  a  darning  needle  and  black  linen  thread ;  the 
woman  recoverecl  and  bore  a  healthy  child  at  the  full  maturity  of  her  gesti- 
tion.**  Crowdace®  speaks  of  a  female  pauper,  six  months  pregnant,  who 
was  attacked  by  a  buffalo,  and  suffered  a  wound  about  1^  inch  long  and  \ 
inch  wide  just  above  the  umbilicus.  Through  this  small  opening  19  inches 
of  intestine  protruded.  The  woman  recovered,  and  the  fetal  heart-beats 
could  be  readily  auscultated. 

Major  accidents  in  pregnant  women  are  often  followed  by  the  happiest 
results.  There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  what  the  pregnant  uterus  can  success- 
fully endure.  Tiffany j**^'  who  has  collected  some  statistics  on  this  subject, 
as  well  as  on  operations  successfully  performed  during  pregnancy,  which  will 
be  considered  later,  quotes  ^  the  account  of  a  woman  of  twenty-seven,  eight 
months  pregnant,  who  was  almost  buried  under  a  clay  wall.  She  received 
terrible  wounds  about   the  head,  32  sutures  being  used    in  this   location 
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lone.  Subsequently  she  was  confined,  easily  bore  a  perfectly  normal  female 
ihild,  and  both  did  welL  Sibois  *  describes  the  case  of  a  woman  weigh- 
ng  190  pounds,  who  fell  on  her  head  from  the  top  of  a  wall  from  10 
to  12  feet  high.  For  several  hours  she  exhibited  symptoms  of  fracture  of 
the  base  of  the  skull,  and  the  case  was  so  diagnosed  ;  fourteen  hours  after 
the  accident  she  was  perfectly  conscious  and  suflRered  terrible  pain  about  the 
head,  neck,  and  shoulders.  Two  days  later  an  ovum  of  about  twenty  days 
was  expelled,  and  seven  months  after  she  was  delivered  of  a  healthy  boy 
weighing  10 J  pounds.  She  had  therefore  lost  after  the  accident  one-half 
of  a  double  conception. 

Verrier*^  has  collected  the  results  of  traumatism  during  pregnancy,  and 
gummarizes  61  cases.  Prowzowsky  ^  cites  the  instance  of  a  patient  in  the 
eighth  month  of  her  first  pregnancy  who  was  wounded  by  many  pieces  of 
lead  pipe  fired  from  a  gun  but  a  few  feet  distant.  Neither  the  patient  nor 
the  child  suffered  materially  from  the  accident,  and  gestation  proceeded  ;  the 
child  died  on  the  fourth  day  after  birth  without  apparent  cause.  Milner*^ 
records  an  instance  of  remarkable  tolerance  of  injury  in  a  pregnant  woman. 
During  her  six  months  of  pregnancy  the  patient  was  accidentally  shot  through 
the  abdominal  cavity  and  lower  part  of  the  thorax.  The  missile  penetrated 
the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm  and  lodged  in  the  lung.  The  injury  was 
limited  by  localized  pneumonia  and  peritonitis,  and  the  wound  was  drained 
through  the  lung  by  free  expectoration.  Recovery  ensued,  the  patient  giving 
)irth  to  a  healthy  child  sixteen  weeks  later.  Belin  ®  mentions  a  stab- wound 
in  a  pregnant  woman  from  which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  epiploon  pro- 
tnided.  Sloughing  ensued,  but  the  patient  made  a  good  recoverj',  gestation 
aot  being  interrupted.  Fancon  ^  describes  the  case  of  a  woman  who  had  an 
injury  to  the  knee  requiring  drainage.  She  was  attacked  by  er^'sipelas, 
which  spread  over  the  whole  body  with  the  exception  of  the  head  and  neck  ; 
jret  her  pregnancy  was  uninterrupted  and  recovery  ensued.  Fancon  also 
speaks  of  a  girl  of  nineteen,  frightened  by  her  lover,  who  threatened  to  stab 
ber,  who  jumped  fix)m  a  second-story  window.  For  three  days  aft^r  the 
Ml  she  had  a  slight  bloody  flow  from  the  vulva.  Although  she  was  six 
months  pregnant  there  was  no  interruption  of  the  normal  course  of 
gestation. 

Bancrofts  speaks  of  a  woman  who,  being  mistaken  for  a  burglar,  was  shot 
y  her  husband  with  a  44-caliber  bullet.  The  missile  entered  the  second 
nd  third  ribs  an  inch  from  the  sternum,  passed  through  the  right  lung,  and 
scaped  at  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  about  three  inches  below  the 
rine ;  aft^r  leaving  her  body  it  went  through  a  pine  d(X)r.  She  suffered 
luch  hemorrhage  and  shock,  but  made  a  fair  recovery  at  the  end  of  four 
eeks,  though  pregnant  with  her  first  child  at  the  seventh  month.     At  full 
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term  she  was  delivered  by  foot-presentation  of  a  healthy  boy.  The  mother 
at  the  time  of  report  was  healthy  and  free  from  cough,  and  was  nursing  her 
babe,  which  was  strong  and  bright. 

All  the  eases  do  not  have  as  happy  an  issue  as  most  of  the  foregoing  ones, 
though  in  some  the  results  are  not  so  bad  as  might  be  expected.  A  German 
female,  thirty-six,  while  in  the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy,  fell  and  struck 
her  alxlomen  on  a  tub.  She  was  delivered  of  a  normal  living  child,  with 
the  exception  that  the  helix  of  the  left  ear  was  pushed  anteriorly,  and  had, 
in  its  middle,  a  deep  incision,  which  also  traversed  the  antihelix  and  the 
tragus,  and  continued  over  the  cheek  toward  the  nose,  where  it  terminated. 
The  external  auditory  meatus  was  obliterated.  Gurlt  speaks  of  a  woman, 
seven  months  pregnant,  who  fell  from  the  top  of  a  ladder,  subsequentlf 
losing  some  blooil  and  water  from  the  vagina.  She  had  also  persistent 
pains  in  the  belly,  but  there  was  no  deterioration  of  general  health.  At  her 
confinement,  which  was  normal,  a  strong  boy  was  bom,  wanting  the  arm 
below  the  middle,  at  which  point  a  white  bone  protruded.  The  wound 
healed  and  the  separated  arm  came  away  after  birth.  Wainwright '  relates 
the  instance  of  a  woman  of  forty,  who  when  six  months  pregnant  was  run 
over  by  railway  cars.  After  a  double  amputation  of  the  legs  she  miscarried 
and  made  a  gf>od  recover^'.  Neugebauer  ^  reported  the  history  of  a  case  of  a 
woman  who,  while  near  her  term  of  pregnancy,  committed  suicide  by  jump- 
ing from  a  window.  She  ruptured  her  uterus,  and  a  dead  child  with  a  ftac- 
ture  of  the  parietal  bone  was  found  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  Staples* 
speaks  of  a  Swede  of  twenty-eight,  of  Minnesota,  who  was  accidentally  shot 
bv  a  voiinir  man  riding  bv  her  side  in  a  waeon.  The  ball  entered  the 
abdomen  two  inches  above  the  crest  of  the  right  ilium,  a  little  to  the  rear  of 
the  anterior  sn])erior  spinous  process,  and  took  a  downward  and  forward 
course.  A  little  shock  was  felt  but  no  serious  symptoms  followed.  In 
fortv  hours  there  was  delivery  of  a  dead  child  with  a  bullet  in  its  abdomen. 
Labor  was  normal  and  the  internal  recovery  complete.  Von  Chelius,* 
quoting  the  younger  Naegele,  gives  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  young  peasant 
of  thirty-five,  the  mother  of  four  children,  pregnant  with  the  fifth  child,  who 
was  struck  on  the  belly  violently  by  a  blow  from  a  wagon  pole.  She  was 
thnjwn  down,  and  felt  a  tearing  pain  which  caused  her  to  faint.  It  was 
found  that  the  womb  had  been  ruptured  and  the  child  killed,  for  in  several 
days  it  was  delivered  in  a  putrid  mass,  partly  through  the  natural  passage 
and  jmrtly  through  an  abscess  opening  in  the  abdominal  wall.  The  woman 
made  a  good  recovery.  A  curious  accident  of  pregnancy^  is  tliat  of  a 
woman  of  thirty-eight,  advanced  eight  months  in  her  ninth  pregnancy,  who 
after  eating  a  h(»arty  meal  was  seized  by  a  violent  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
stomach  and  soon  afterward  with  convulsions,  supposed  to  have  been  puer- 
peral.    She  died  in  a  few  hours,  and  at  the  autopsy  it  was  found  that  labor 
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had  not  beguiiy  but  that  the  pregnancy  had  caused  a  laceration  of  the  spleen, 
from  which  had  escaped  four  or  five  pints  of  blood.  Edge*  speaks  of  a  case 
of  chorea  in  pr^nancy  in  a  woman  of  twenty-seven,  not  interrupting  preg- 
nancy or  retarding  safe  delivery.  This  had  continued  for  four  pregnancies, 
but  in  the  fourth  abortion  took  place. 

Bozzard  **  had  a  case  of  nervous  tremor  in  a  woman,  following  a  fall  at 
her  fourth  month  of  pregnancy,  who  at  term  gave  birth  to  a  male  child  that 
was  idiotic.  Beatty  ^  relates  a  curious  accident  to  a  fetus  in  utero.  The 
woman  was  in  her  first  confinen^ent  and  was  delivered  of  a  small  but  healthy 
and  strong  boy.  There  was  a  small  puncture  in  the  abdominal  parietes, 
through  which  the  whole  of  the  intestines  protruded  and  were  constricted. 
The  opening  was  so  small  that  he  had  to  enlarge  it  with  a  bistoury  to  replace 
the  bowel,  which  was  dark  and  congested ;  he  sutured  the  wound  with  silver 
wire,  but  the  child  subsequently  died. 

Tiffany  ^  of  Baltimore  has  collected  excellent  statistics  of  Operations 
during  pregnancy ;  and  Mann  of  Buffalo  ^  has  done  the  same  work,  limit- 
ing himself  to  operations  on  the  pelvic  organs,  where  interference  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  particularly  contraindicated  in  pregnancy.  Mann,  after 
giving  his  individual  cases,  makes  the  following  summary  and  conclusions  : — 

(1)  Pr^nancy  is  not  a  general  bar  to  operations,  as  has  been  supposed. 

(2)  Union  of  the  denuded  surfaces  is  the  rule,  and  the  cicatricial  tissue, 
formed  during  the  earlier  months  of  pregnancy,  is  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  !«hock  of  labor  at  term. 

(3)  Operations  on  the  vulva  are  of  little  danger  to  mother  or  child. 

(4)  Operations  on  the  vagina  are  liable  to  cause  severe  hemorrhage,  but 
otherwise  are  not  dangerous. 

(5)  Venereal  vegetations  or  warts  are  best  treated  by  removal. 

(6)  Applications  of  silver  nitrate  or  astringents  may  be  safely  made  to  the 
vagina.  For  such  application,  phenol  or  iodin  should  not  be  used,  pure  or  in 
strong  solution. 

(7)  Operations  on  the  bladder  or  urethra  are  uot  dangerous  or  liable  to 
be  followed  by  abortion. 

(8)  Operations  for  vesicovaginal  fistulse  should  not  be  done,  as  they  are 
dangerous,  and  are  liable  to  be  followed  by  much  hemorrhage  and  abortion. 

(9)  Plastic  operations  may  be  done  in  the  earlier  months  of  pregnancy 
with  fiur  prospects  of  a  safe  and  successful  issue. 

(10)  Small  polypi  may  be  treated  by  torsion  or  astringents.  If  cut, 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  subsequent  abortion. 

(11)  Large  polypi  removed  toward  the  close  of  pregnancy  will  cause 
hemorrhage. 

(12)  Carcinoma  of  the  cervix  should  be  removed  at  once. 

A  few  of  the  examples  on  record  of  operations  during  pregnancy  of 

•  244,  1889,  i.,  516.    »>  476,  1868,  ii.,  479.    c  224,  1879,  i.,  701.    d  754,  1882. 
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special  interest,  will  l>e  given  below.  Polailloa  *  speaks  of  a  double  orari- 
otoni7  on  a  woman  pregnant  at  three  muntli-s,  with  the  Bubsequent  birth  of  a 
living  cliild  at  term.  Gordon  **  reports  five  suecessful  o\'aTiotomie3  duriif 
pregnancy,  in  Ijebedeff's  clinic.  Of  these  cases,  1  aborted  on  the  fifth  dar, 
'2  on  the  fifteenth,  and  the  other  2  continued  iia interrupted.  He  collected 
204  coMes  with  a  mortality  of  only  3  |)er  cent. ;  22  per  cent,  aborted,  and 
69.4  per  cent,  were  deliveretl  at  full  term.  Kreutznian  "  reports  two  cases 
in  which  ovarian  tumors  were  successfully  removed  from  pr^jrnant  subjects 
without  the  iutcrriiptioD  of  gcRtatiou.  One  of  these  women,  a  secundipara, 
luid  gone  two  weeks  over  time,  and  had  a  lai^  ovarian  cyst,  the  pedicle 
of  which  had  I>ccome  twbted,  the  fluid  in  the  cyst  being  sanguineous.  Maj' 
describes  an  ovariotomy  performed  during  pregnancy*  at  Tottenham  Hospital 
The  woman,  aged  twenty-two,  was  iialo,  diminutive  in  size,  and  showed  m 
s  abdomen  (Fig.  12),  which  measurecl  50  inches  in  circumference  at 
the  umbilicus  and  27  inches  from  tbe 
ensiform  cartilage  to  the  pubes.  At  the 
operation,  36  pints  of  brown  fluid  were  . 
drawn  off.  Deliverj-  took  place  twehe 
hours  after  the  oix;ration,  the  mother  re- 
covering, but  the  child  was  lost.  Gala- 
bin  *  had  a  ca.se  of  ovariotomy  performed 
on  a  woman  in  tbe  sixth  month  of  [ff(g- 
nancy  without  interruption  of  pregmnci'; 
Potter'  had  a  case  of  double  o\'ariotoniy 
with  safe  deliverj'  at  term ;  and  Storry' 
Iiad  a  similar  case.  Jacobson''  cites  a 
"*■  "'^iil"^^  jour"^C?Tm)  '"*''  *^'*  °^  vaginal  Utholomy  in  a  patieat 
six  and  a  half  mouths  pregnant,  tritli 
normal  deliver}'  at  full  term.  Tiffany  quotes  Keelan's'  description  of  a 
woman  of  thirty-five,  in  the  eighth  month  of  pregnancy,  from  whom  be 
removed  a  stone  weighing  12^  ounces  and  measuring  2  by  2^  inches,  vitb 
subsequent  re<wver}-  and  continuation  of  pregnancy.  RydygierJ  mentions 
a  case  of  obstruction  of  the  intestine  during  the  sixth  month  of  gestation, 
showing  symptoms  of  strangulation  for  seven  days,  in  which  he  perfonwd 
abdominal  section.  Recover)'  of  the  woman  without  abortion  ensued.  The 
Re\7ie  dc  Chinirgie,  1887,  contains  an  accoimt  of  a  woman  who  suffered 
internal  strangulation,  on  whom  celiotomy  was  performed  ;  she  recovered  in 
twentTi--five  days,  and  did  not  misearri-,  which  shows  that  severe  iojaiy  to  the 
intestine  with  ojwrative  interference  does  not  necessarily  interrupt  pregnancy. 
Gilmore,"  without  inducing  alwrtion,  extirpated  the  kidney  of  a  negress,  aged 

■  653,1892.  >>  261,  1894.  »  OcddcDtal  Hed.  Timw,  Aug.,  1893. 
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Mrty-three,  for  severe  and  constant  pain.  Tiffany  *  removed  the  kidney  of 
a  woman  of  twenty-seven,  five  months  pregnant,  without  interruption  of  this 
or  subsequent  pregnancies.  The  child  was  living.  He  says  that  Fancon 
cites  instances  of  operation  without  abortion. 

Lovort*^  describes  an  enucleation  of  the  eye  in  the  second  month  of 
pregnancy.  Pilcher^  cites  the  instance  of  a  woman  of  fifty-eight,  eight 
months  in  her  fourth  pregnancy,  whose  breast  and  axilla  he  removed  without 
iDtemiption  of  pregnancy.  Robson,*^  Polaillon,  and  Coen  report  similar 
instances. 

Rein  speaks  of  the  removal  of  an  enormous  echinococcus  cyst  of  the 
omentum  without  interruption  of  pregnancy.  Robson®  reports  a  multi- 
localar  cyst  of  the  ovary  with  extensive  adhesions  of  the  uterus,  removed  at 
the  tenth  week  of  pregnancy  and  ovariotomy  performed  without  any  inter- 
ruption of  the  ordinary  course  of  labor.  Russell  ^  cites  the  instance  of  a 
woman  who  was  successfully  tapped  at  the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy. 

McLean «  speaks  of  a  successful  amputation  during  pregnancy  ;  Napper,  "® 
one  of  the  arm ;  Nicod,  one  of  the  arm ;  Russell,*^  an  amputation  through 
Ae  shoulder  joint  for  an  injury  during  pregnancy,  with  delivery  and 
recovery ;  and  Vesey  *  speaks  of  amputation  for  compound  fracture  of  the 
ann,  labor  following  ten  hours  afterward  with  recovery.  Keen  J  reports  the 
successful  performance  of  a  hip-joint  amputation  for  malignant  disease  of 
the  femur  during  pregnancy.  The  patient,  who  was  five  months  advanced 
in  gestation,  recovered  without  aborting. 

Robson  reports  a  case  of  strangulated  hernia  in  the  third  month  of  preg- 
nancy with  stercoraceous  vomiting.  He  performed  herniotomy  in  the 
femoral  region,  and  there  was  a  safe  delivery  at  full  term.  In  the  second 
month  of  pregnancy  he  also  rotated  an  ovarian  tumor  causing  acute  symptoms, 
and  afterward  performed  ovariotomy  without  interfering  with  pregnancy. 
Mann  quotes  Mund6  in  speaking  of  an  instance  of  removal  of  elephantiasis  of 
the  vulva  without  interrupting  pregnancy,  and  says  that  there  are  many  cases 
of  the  removal  of  venereal  warts  without  any  interference  with  gestation. 
Campbell  of  Georgia  operated  inadvertently  at  the  second  and  third  month 
in  two  cases  of  vesicovaginal  fistula  in  pregnant  women.  The  first  case 
showed  no  interruption  of  pregnancy,  but  in  the  second  case  the  woman 
Dearly  died  and  the  fistula  remained  unhealed.  Engelmann  operated  on  a 
large  rectovaginal  fistula  in  the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy  without  any  in- 
terruption of  pregnancy,  which  is  far  from  the  general  result.  Cazin  and 
Rejr  both  produced  abortion  by  forcible  dilatation  of  the  anus  for  fissure, 
bat  Gayet  used  both  the  fingers  and  a  speculum  in  a  case  at  five  months  and 
the  woman  went  to  term.     By  cystotomy  Reamy  removed  a  double  hair-pin 
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from  a  woman  pregnant  six  and  a  half  months,  without  interruption,  and 
according  to  Mann  again,  McClintock  extracted  stones  from  the  bladder  by 
the  urethra  in  the  fourth  month  of  pregnancy,  and  Phillips  did  the  same  in 
the  seventh  month.  Hendenberg  and  Packard  *  report  the  removal  of  a 
tumor  weighing  8|  pounds  from  a  pregnant  uterus  without  interrupting  ges- 
tation. 

The  following  extract  from  the  University  Medical  Magazine  of  Phila- 
delphia illustrates  the  after-effects  of  abdominal  hysteropaxy  on  sab- 
sequent  pregnancies : — 

"  Fraipont  (Annales  de  la  SodiU  MMico-Chimrgicale  de  Li^e,  1894)  re- 
ports four  cases  where  pregnancy  and  labor  were  practically  normal,  thoagh 
the  uterus  of  each  patient  had  been  fixed  to  the  abdominal  walls.  In  two 
of  the  cases  the  hysteroi>exy  had  been  performed  over  five  years  before  the 
pregnancy  occurred,  and,  although  the  bands  of  adhesion  between  the  fbndns 
and  the  parietes  must  have  become  very  tough  after  so  long  a  period,  do 
special  difficulty  was  encountered.  In  two  of  the  cases  the  forceps  was  used, 
but  not  on  account  of  uterine  inertia  ;  the  fetal  head  was  voluminoos,  and  in 
one  of  the  two  cases  internal  rotation  was  delayed.  The  placenta  was  always 
expelled  easily,  and  no  serious  postpartum  hemorrhage  occurred.  Flaipont 
observed  the  progress  of  pregnancy  in  several  of  these  cases.  The  utems 
does  not  increase  specially  in  its  posterior  part,  but  quite  uniformly,  so  tiiat, 
as  might  be  expected,  the  fundus  gradually  detaches  itself  from  the  abdom- 
inal wall.  Even  if  the  adhesions  were  not  broken  down  they  would  of  ne- 
cessity be  so  stretched  as  to  be  useless  for  their  original  purpose  after  deliv- 
ery. Bands  of  adhesion  could  not  share  in  the  process  of  involntion.  As, 
however,  the  uterus  undergoes  perfect  involution,  it  is  restored  to  its  original 
condition  before  the  onset  of  the  disease  which  rendered  hysteropexy  uecesr 
sary." 

The  coexistence  of  an  extensive  ttunor  of  the  uterus  with  pregnancy 

does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  product  of  conception  will  be  blightei 
Brochin  ^  speaks  of  a  case  in  which  pregnancy  was  complicated  with  fibroma  of 
the  uterus,  the  accouchement  being  natural  at  term.  Byrne  ^  mentions  a  case 
of  pregnancy  complicated  \vith  a  large  uterine  fibroid.  Delivery  was  eflected 
at  full  term,  and  although  there  was  considerable  hemorrhage  the  mother 
recovered.  Ingleby '^  describes  a  case  of  fibrous  tumor  of  the  uterus  termi- 
nating fatally,  but  not  until  three  weeks  after  delivery.  Lusk*  mentions  a 
case  of  pregnancy  with  fibrocystic  tumor  of  the  uterus  occluding  the  cervix. 
At  the  appearance  of  symptoms  of  eclampsia  version  was  performed  and 
deliver}^  effected,  followed  by  postpartum  hemorrhage.  The  mother  died 
from  peritonitis  and  collapse,  but  the  stillborn  child  was  resuscitated.  Rob- 
erts ^  reports  a  case  of  pregnancy  associated  with  a  large  fibrocellular  polypus 

»  590,  1890,  XXV.,  306.         »>  363,  xlviii.,  1178.         c  310,  1877,  170. 
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of  ihe  utprue,     A  living  child  was  delivered  at  the  scvfiith  mouth,  ffriiso- 

Went  was  performed,  and  the  mother  recovisred. 

Von  Quast*  speaks  of  a  fihpomyonia  removed  live  days  after  lalwr, 
Genis"  reportP  the  remo\al  of  a  larjie  pohpusof  the  uterus  on  the  fifth  day 
aftiT  ronfinement.  Davis  "  describf «  the  --pontaneniii*  expidsiiin  of  a  large 
pulvpiis  two  days  after  the  delivery  of  a  fine,  healthy,  male  child.  Deason** 
nientioos  a  ease  of  anomahms  tumor  of  the  litems  during  ]>regnancy  which 
mw  expelled  after  the  birth  of  the  ehild  ;  and  Daly  also'  speaks  of  a 
turanr  expelle<l  from  the  iiterun  after  delivery.  Cathell'  speaks  of  a  case 
of  pregnancy  complicated  with  both  uterine  fibroids  aod  measles.     Other 


Fin.  I.l.—Lirije  fibroid  blocking  the  pelTii<SplFgi-nKTg). 


«»■»  of  a  siiiiiLir  uaiiire  to  the  foregoing  are  too  numerous  to  mention. 

I'ipife  13.  taken  from  Spiegelbei^,  shows  a  lai^  fibroid  bkwking  the  pelvis 

•*f  I  preguant  woman. 

There  are  several  pe<juliar  accidents  and  anomalies  not  previously  men- 

tvmed  which  deserve  a    place  here,  viz.,  those  of  tlie  mcmbr.nii's  surmund- 

tne  the  fetus.  Brown  "  speaks  of  protrusion  of  the  membranes  from  the 
Tulra  several  weeks  before  confinement.  Davics  ^  relates  an  instance  in 
"hich  there  wan  a  eupiims  waten,-  discharge  during  pregnancy  not  followed 
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by  labor.     There  is  a  case  mentioned  »  in  which  an  accident  and  an  inoppor- 
tune dose  of  ergot  at  the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy  were  followed  bv  rupture 
of  the  amniotic  sac,  and  subsequently  a  constant  flow  of  watery  fluid  con- 
tinued for  the  remaining  three  months  of  pregnancy.     The  fetus  died  at  the 
time,  and  was  born  in  an  advanced  state  of  putrefaction,   by  version  three 
months  afl^r  the  accident.     The  mother  died  five  months  after  of  carcinoma 
of  the  uterus.     Montgomery'  ^  reports  the  instance  of  a  woman  who  menstru- 
ated last  on  May  22, 1850,  and  quickened  on  September  26th,  and  continued 
well    until  the  11th    of  November.     At   this  time,  as  she  was  retiring  she 
became  conscious  that  there  was  a  watery  discharge  from  the  vagina  which 
provcil  to  be  liquor  amnii.    Her  health  was  good.     The  discharge  continued, 
her  size  increased,  and  the  motions  of  the  child  continued  active.     On  the 
1 8th  of  Januarj'  a  full-sized  eight  months'  child  was  born.    It  had  an  incessant, 
wailing,  low  cry,  always  of  evil  augury  in  new-born  infants.   The  child  died 
shortly  after.     The  daily  discharge  was  about  5  ounces,  and  had  lasted  sixtv- 
eight  days,  making  21   pints  in  all.     The  same  accident  of  rupture  of  the 
membranes  long  before  labor  hapj)ened  to  the  patient's  mother. 

Bardt  ^  speaks  of  labor  twenty-three  days  after  the  flow  of  the  watere  • 
and  Cobleigh  ^  one  of  seventeen  days  ;  Bradley «  relates  the  histoir  of  a 
case  of  rupture  of  the  membranes  six  weeks  before  delivery.  Rains'  cites 
an  instance  in  which  gestation  continued  three  montlis  after  rupture  of  the 
membranes,  the  labor-pains  lasting  thirty-six  hours.  Griffiths  *^  speaks  of 
rupture  of  the  amniotic  sac  at  about  the  sixth  month  of  pregnane^'  with  no 
untowanl  interruption  of  the  completion  of  gestation  and  with  delivery  of  a 
living  child.  There  is  another  observation  «  of  an  accouchement  terminating 
successfully  twenty-three  days  after  the  loss  of  the  amniotic  fluid.  Camp- 
bell ^'  mentions  deliver}'  of  a  living  child  twelve  days  after  rupture  of  the 
membranes.  Chesney  *  relates  the  history  of  a  double  collection  of  watere. 
W(Xk1J  reports  a  case  in  which  there  was  expulsion  of  a  bag  of  waters  be- 
fore the  rupture  of  the  membranes.  Bailly,  Chestnut,  Bjering,  Coweer, 
Duncan,  and  others  also  record  i)remature  rupture  of  the  membranes  with- 
out interruption  of  pregnancy. 

Harris  ^  gives  an  instance  of  the  membranes  being  expelled  from  the 
utenis  a  few  days  before  delivery  at  the  full  term.  Chatard,  Jr.  *  mentions 
extnision  of  the  fetal  membranes  at  the  seventh  month  of  pregnancy  while 
the  jxitientwas  taking  a  long  afternoon  walk,  their  subsequent  retraction  and 
normal  lal)or  at  term.  Thurston  "*  tells  of  a  case  in  which  Nature  liad  ap- 
jjarently  effe(»ted  the  sei)aration  of  the  placenta  without  alarming  hemorrhage 
the  case  being  one  of  j>lacenta  pnevia,  terminating  favorably  by  natural  pro- 
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cesses.     Play  fair*  speaks  of  the  detachment  of  the  uterine  decidua  without 
the  interruption  of  pregnancy. 

Guerrant*^  gives  a  unique  example  of  normal  birth  at  full  term  in  which 
the  placenta  was  found  in  the  vagina,  but  not  a  vestige  of  the  membranes  was 
noticed.  The  patient  had  experienced  nothing  unusual  until  within  three 
months  of  expected  confinement,  since  which  time  there  had  been  a  daily  loss 
of  water  from  the  uterus.  She  recovered  and  was  doing  her  work.  There 
was  no  possibility  that  this  was  a  case  of  retained  secundines. 

Anomalies  of  the  Umbilical  Cord. — Absence  of  the  membranes  has  its 
counterpart  in  the  deficiency  of  the  umbilical  cord,  so  frequently  noticed  in 
old  reports.  The  Ephemerides,  Osiander,  Stark's  Archives,*^  Thiebault, 
\*an  der  Wiel,  Chatton,  and  Schurig  '^  all  speak  of  it,  and  it  has  been  noticed 
since.  Danthez  ^  speaks  of  the  development  of  a  fetus  in  spite  of  the  absence 
of  an  umbilical  cord.  Stute  ^  reports  an  observation  of  total  absence  of  the 
umbilical  cord,  with  placental  insertion  near  the  cervix  of  the  uterus. 

There  is  mentioned  *  a  bifid  funis.  The  Ephemerides  ^  and  van  der 
Wiel  speak  of  a  duplex  funis.  Nolde «  reports  a  cord  38  inches  long ;  and 
Werner^  cites  the  instance  of  a  funis  51  inches  long.  There  are  modem  in- 
stances in  which  the  funis  has  been  bifid  or  duplex,  and  there  is  also  a  case 
reported  in  which  there  were  two  cords  in  a  twin  pregnancy,  each  of  them 
measuring  five  feet  in  length.  The  Lancet  *  gives  the  account  of  a  most  pe- 
culiar pregnancy  consisting  of  a  placenta  alone,  the  fetus  wanting.  What 
this  "  placenta  "  was  will  always  be  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

Occasionally  death  of  the  fetus  is  caused  by  the  formation  of  knots  in 
the  cord,  shutting  ofi^  the  fetal  circulation ;  G6ry,  Grieve,  Mastin,  Passot, 
Piogey,  Woets,  and  others  report  instances  of  this  nature.  Newman  ^  reports 
a  curious  case  of  twins,  in  which  the  cord  of  one  child  was  encircled  bv  a 
knot  on  the  cord  of  the  other.  Among  others,  Latimer  ^  and  Motte  ^  report 
instances  of  the  accidental  tying  of  the  bowel  with  the  funis,  causing  an  arti- 
ficial anus. 

The  diverse  causes  of  abortion  are  too  numerous  to  attempt  giving 

them  all,  but  some  are  so  curious  and  anomalous  that  thev  deserve  men- 

tion.    Epidemics  of  abortion  are  spoken  of  by  Fickius,  Fischer,  and  the 

Ephemerides.     Exposure  to  cold  is  spoken  of  as  a  cause,™  and  the  same  is 

alluded  to  by  the  Ephemerides ;  °  while  another  case  is  given  as  due  to 

exposure  while  nude.**      There  are  several  cases  among  the  older  writers  in 

which  odors  are    said  to  have   produced  abortion,  but  as   analogues  are 

not  to  be  found   in  modem  literature,  unless  the  odor  is  very  poisonous  or 

pungent,  we  can  give  them  but  little  credence.     The  Ephemerides  gives  the 

«  610,  1879-80.       b  609.  1879-80,  ii.,  480.  c  368,  1842.  d  363,  xxix.,  498. 

«  SoliDgen,742         f  104,  dec.  i.,  ann.  i.,  obs.  39.         g  160,  vii.,  197.  ^  160,  vii.,  523. 

*   476,  1842-43.       J  318,  1858,  iv.,  8-10.  k  545^  xlvi.,  242.  1  242,  liv.,  494. 

m  108,  dec.  i.,  ann.  ii.,  121.  n  104,  dec.  ii.,  ann.  i.,  obs.  116.  o  664,  T.  iv. 
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odor  of  urine  as  provocative  of  abortion  ;  Sulzberger,*  Meyer,*'  and  Alber- 
tus  "^  all  mention  odors ;  and  Vesti  gives  as  a  plausible  came  ^  tlie  odor  of 
carbonic  vapor.  The  Ephemerides  ^  mentions  singultus  as  a  cause  of  abor- 
tion. Mauriceau/'^  Pelargus,  and  Valentini  "^^  mention  oougfaii^  Hi{^ 
crates  mentions  ^  the  case  of  a  woman  who  induced  abortioa  by  calling  exoe»- 
sively  loud  to  some  one.  Fabricius  Hildanus  '^  speaks  of  abortion  MIowiif 
a  kick  in  the  region  of  the  coccyx.  Gullmannus^  speaks  of  an  aboitioB 
which  he  attributes  to  the  woman's  constant  neglect  to  answer  the  calls  of 
nature,  the  rectum  being  at  all  times  in  a  state  of  irritation  from  her  negli- 
gence. Hawley  ^  mentions  abortion  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  month  due  to  the 
ab<*orption  of  spirits  of  turpentine.  Solingen'^  speaks  of  abortion  produced 
by  sneezing.  Osiander  '^  cites  an  instance  in  which  a  woman  suddenly  aroee, 
and  in  doing  so  jiilted  herself  so  severely  that  she  produced  aboition.  Hip- 
pocrates speaks  of  extreme  hunger  as  a  cause  of  abortion.  Treuner  '  speaks 
of  great  anger  and  wrath  in  a  woman  disturbing  her  to  the  extent  of  prodadng 
abortion. 

The  causes  that  are  obser\'ed  every  day,  such  as  tight  lacing,  excesave 
veneiy,  fright,  and  emotions,  are  too  well  known  to  be  discussed  here. 

There  has  been  reported  a  recent  case  of  abortion  followii^  a  viper-bite, 
and  analrjgues  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Severinus  and  Oedman,  who 
mention  viper-bites  as  the  cause ;  but  there  are  so  many  associate  oonditioD^ 
aeompanving  a  snake-bite,  such  as  fright,  treatment,  etc.,  any  one  of  whidi 
could  be  a  cause  in  itself,  that  this  is  by  no  means  a  reliable  explanation.  Id' 
formation  from  India  on  this  subject  would  be  quite  valuable. 

The  Ephemerides  speak  of  bloodless  abortion,  and  there  have  been  modem 
instances  in  which  the  hemorrhage  has  been  hardly  noticeable. 

Abortion  in  a  twin  pregnancy  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  abortion  or 
death  of  both  the  products  of  conception.     Chapman  **  ^leaks  of  the  case  of  the 
expulsion  of  a  blighteil  fetus  at  the  seventh  month,  the  living  diild  remaimng 
to  the  full  term,  and  l^eing  safely  delivered,  the  placenta  following.     Crisp* 
says  of  a  case  of  labor  that  the  head  of  the  child  was  obstructed  by  a  round 
bodv,  the  nature  of  which  he  was  for  some  time  unable  to  determine.     He 
managed  to  push  the  c»bstructing  body  up  and  delivered  a  liinng,  fiill-tenn 
child  :  this  was  soim  followed  by  a  bli^ted  fetus,  which  was  11  inches  long, 
weighed  12  iHinces,  with  a  placenta  attached  weighing  6^  ounces.     It  is  quite 
common  for  a  blighteil  fetus  to  be  retaineil  and  expelled  at  term  with  a  living 
child,  its  twin. 

Biieim^  speaks  of  twin  pregnancy,  with  the  death  of  one  fetus  at  the  fourth 
month  and  the  other  delivered  at  term.     Beall  ^  reports  the  conception  of  twins, 


a  !>»».  de  abortn.  c.  6.         ^  Diss,  de  abortn,  21.  «  476.  d«c  iL.  ann.  2,  obe.  82. 
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with  one  fetus  expelled  and  the  other  retained ;  Beauehamp  cites  a  similar 
instance.  Bothwell  '  describes  a  twin  labor  at  term,  in  which  one  child  was 
living  and  the  other  dead  at  the  fifth  month  and  macerated.  Belt  ^  reports  an 
aoalogoas  case.  Jameson  ^  gives  the  history  of  an  extraordinar}'  case  of 
twins  in  which  one  (dead)  child  was  retained  in  the  womb  for  forty-nine 
weeks,  the  other  having  been  bom  alive  at  the  expiration  of  nine  months. 
Hamilton  ^  describes  a  case  of  twins  in  which  one  fetus  died  from  the  effects 
of  an  injury  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  months  and  the  second  arrived  at 
fall  period.  Moore  ®  cites  an  instance  in  which  one  of  the  fetuses  perished 
about  the  third  month,  but  was  not  expelled  until  the  seventh,  and  the  other 
was  carried  to  full  term.  Wilson '  speaks  of  a  secondary  or  blighted  fetus  of 
the  third  month  with  fatty  degeneration  of  the  membranes  retained  and 
expelled  with  its  living  twin  at  the  eighth  month  of  uterogestation. 

There  was  a  case  at  Riga  in  1839  of  a  robust  girl  who  conceived  in  Feb- 
man',  and  in  consequence  her  menses  ceased.  In  June  she  aborted,  but,  to 
her  dismay,  soon  afterward  the  symptoms  of  advanced  pregnancy  appeared,  and 
in  November  a  fiill-grown  child,  doubtless  the  result  of  the  same  impregna- 
tion as  the  fetus,  was  expelled  at  the  fourth  month.  In  1860  Schuh  reported 
an  instance  before  the  Vienna  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  which  a  fetus  was  dis- 
charged at  the  third  month  of  pregnancy  and  the  other  twin  retained  until 
fall  term.  The  abortion  was  attended  with  much  metrorrhagia,  and  ten 
weeks  afterward  the  movements  of  the  other  child  could  be  plainly  felt  and 
pregnancy  continued  its  course  uninterrupted.  Bates  ^  mentions  a  twin  preg- 
nancy in  which  an  abortion  took  place  at  the  second  month  and  was  followed 
by  a  natural  birth  at  fiill  term.  Hawkins  **  gives  a  case  of  miscarriage,  followed 
by  a  natural  birth  at  full  term  ;  and  Newnham  *  cites  a  similar  instance  in  which 
there  was  a  miscarriage  at  the  seventh  month  and  a  birth  at  full  term. 

Worms  in  the  Uterus. — Haines  J  sj)eaks  of  a  most  curious  case — ^that  of 
a  woman  who  had  had  a  miscarriage  three  days  previous  ;  she  suffered  intease 
pain  and  a  fetid  discharge.  A  number  of  maggots  were  seen  in  the  vagina, 
and  the  next  day  a  mass  about  the  size  of  an  orange  came  away  from  the 
otenis,  riddled  with  holes,  and  which  contained  a  number  of  dead  maggots, 
killed  by  the  carbolic  acid  injection  given  soon  after  the  miscarriage.  The 
fact  seems  inexplicable,  but  after  their  expulsion  the  symptoms  immediately 
ameliorated.  This  case  recalls  a  somewhat  similar  one  given  by  the  older 
writers,  in  which  a  fetus  was  eaten  by  a  worm.''  Analogous  are  those  cases 
poken  of  by  Bidel '  of  lumbricoides  found  in  the  uterus  ;  by  Hole,™  in  which 
aaggots  were  found  in  the  vagina  and  uterus ;  and  Simpson,"  in  which  the 

»  224,  1889,  ii.,  717.  *>  124,  1855,  xxix.  c  310,  1842-43,  xxii.,  15. 
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abortion  was  caused  by  worms  in  the  womb — if  tlio  assodate  symptoms  were 
trustworthy. 

We  can  find  fabulous  parallels  to  all  of  these  in  some  of  the  older  writings. 
Par6  ■  mentions  Lycosthenes'  account  of  a  woman  in  Cracovia  in  1494  who 
bore  a  dead  child  which  had  attached  to  its  back  a  live  serpent,  which  had 
gnawed  it  to  death.  He  gives  an  illustration  (Fig.  14)  showing  the  serpent 
in  situ.  He  also  quotes  the  case  of  a  woman  who  conceived  by  a  mariner, 
aud  who,  after  nine  months,  was  delivered  by  a  midwife  of  a  shapeless  mass, 
followed  by  an  animal  with  a  long  neck,  blazing  eyes,  and  clawed  feet  Bal- 
lantyne ''  says  that  in  the  writings  of  Hippocrates  there  is  in  the  work  oc 
"  Diseases  "  {Ihpi  mOaiov),  which  is  not  usually  regarded  as  genuine,  a  some- 


Flf.  I1.~-Seip«iit  In  ■  lMa>  (nfter  Fmr«). 

what  curiouH  statement  with  r^;ard  to  worms  in  the  fetus.  It  is  affirmed 
that  flat  worms  develop  in  the  unborn  infant,  and  the  reason  ^ven  is  that  the 
feces  are  cxjH'lltKl  so  iioon  after  birth  that  there  would  not  be  sufficient  time 
during  fxtniuterine  life  for  the  formation  of  creatures  of  such  a  size.  The 
same  remark  ajiplies  to  round  worms.  The  proof  of  these  statements  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  many  infante  expel  both  these  varieties  of  parasites  with 
the  first  stool.  It  is  difficult  to  know  what  to  make  of  these  opinions  ;  for, 
with  the  exception  of  certain  cases  in  some  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
ceiiturj'  writers,  there  arc  no  records  in  medicine  of  the  occurrence  of  vermes 
in  the  infant  iit  birth.  It  is  possible  that  other  things,  such  as  dried  piecea 
of  unicus,  nmy  have  been  erroneously  regarded  as  worms. 

■  61f,  73a  *•  75»,  Oct,  189G. 


CHAPTER  III. 
OBSTETRIC  ANOMALIES. 

General  Considerations. — In  discussing  obstetric  anomalies  we  shall 
first  consider  those  strange  instances  in  which  stages  of  parturition  are  uncon- 
jcious  and  for  some  curious  reason  the  pains  of  labor  absent.  Some  women 
are  anatomically  constituted  in  a  manner  favorable  to  child-birth,  and  pass 
thnnigh  the  experience  in  a  comparatively  easy  manner;  but  to  the  great 
majority  the  throes  of  labor  are  anticipated  with  extreme  dread,  particularly 
bv  the  victims  of  the  present  fashion  of  tight  lacing. 

It  seems  strange  that  a  physiologic  process  like  parturition  should  be 
attended  by  so  much  pain  and  difficulty.  Savages  in  their  primitive  and 
natural  state  seem  to  have  difficulty  in  many  cases,  and  even  animals  are  not 
free  from  it.  We  read  of  the  ancient  wild  Irish  women  breaking  the 
pubic  bones  of  their  female  children  shortly  after  birth,  and  by  some  means 
preventing  union  subsequently,  in  order  that  these  might  have  less  trouble  in 
child-birth — as  it  were,  a  modified  and  early  form  of  symphysiotomy.  In 
consequence  of  this  custom  the  females  of  this  race,  to  quote  an  old  English 
authority,  had  a  "  waddling,  lamish  gesture  in  their  going."  These  old  writers 
j«id  that  for  the  same  reason  the  women  in  some  parts  of  Italy  broke  the 
ccecyxes  of  their  female  children.  This  report  is  very  likely  not  veracious, 
because  this  bone  spontaneously  repairs  itself  so  quickly  and  easily.  Rodet 
and  Engelmann,^^  in  their  most  extensive  and  interesting  papers  on  the  modes 
of  accouchement  among  the  primitive  peoples,  substantiate  the  fear,  pain,  and 
difficult}'  with  which  labor  is  attended,  even  in  the  lowest  grades  of  society. 

In  view  of  the  usual  occurrence  of  pain  and  difficulty  with  labor,  it  seems 
natural  that  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  should  in  all  ages  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  medical  men,  and  that  literature  should  be  replete  with  such 
iastances.     Pechlin^^  and  Maas*  record  instances  of  painless  births.     The 
Ephemerides    records   a   birth  as  having    occurred    during    asphyxia,    and 
ah^}  one  during  an  epileptic  attack.     Storck  also  speaks  of  birth  during 
Dnc<»asciousness   in  an  epileptic  attack;  and  Haen^^^  and  others^  describe 
ca.«*es    occurring    during   the    coma    attending    apoplectic   attacks.     King*' 
reports    the  histories  of  two  married  women,   fond  mothers  and  anticipat- 
ing the  event,  who  gave  birth   to   children,  apparently  unconsciously.     In 

»  601,  315.  b708,  1719,  ii.,  610.  c  546,  1847,  xvi.,  234. 
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the  first  ease,  the  appearance  of  the  woman  verified  thetBsertieir*  in  the 
second,  a  transient  suspension  of  the  menstrual  influence  accounted  for  it 
After  some  months-  epilepsy  developed  in  this  case.  Crawford ^  speaks  of  a 
Mrs.  D.,  who  gave  birth  to  t^vins  in  her  first  confinement  at  full  term,  and 
who  two  years  after  aborted  at  three  months.  In  December,  1868,  a  vear 
after  the  abortion,  she  was  delivered  of  a  healthy,  living  fetus  of  about  five  or 
six  months'  growth  in  the  following  manner :  While  at  stool,  she  discovert 
something  of  a  shining,  bluish  appearance  protruding  through  the  external 
labia,  but  she  also  found  that  when  she  lay  down  the  tumor  disappeared. 
This  tumor  proved  to  be  the  child,  which  had  been  expelled  from  the  uterus 
four  days  before,  with  the  waters  and  membranes  intact,  but  which  had  not 
been  recognized  ;  it  had  passed  through  the  os  without  pain  or  symptoms,  and 
had  remained  alive  in  the  vagina  over  four  days,  from  whence  it  was  delivered, 
presenting  by  the  foot. 

The  state  of  intoxication  seems  by  record  of  several  eases  to  render 
birth  painless  and  unconscious,  as  well  as  serving  as  a  means  of  anesthesia  in 
the  preanesthetic  days. 

The  feasibility  of  practising  hypnotism  in  child-birth  has  been  dis- 
cussed, and  Fanton  ^  reports  12  cases  of  parturition  under  the  hypnotic  influ- 
ence. He  says  that  none  of  the  subjects  suffered  any  pain  or  were  aware  of 
the  birth,  and  offers  the  suggestion  that  to  facilitate  the  state  of  hvpnoas  it 
should  be  commenced  before  strong  uterine  contractions  have  occurred. 

Instances  of  parturition  or  delivery  during  sleep,  lethargies,  tranoeSi 

and  similar  conditions  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  Heister*^  speaks  of  birth 
during  a  convulsive  somnolence,  and  Osiander  '^  of  a  case  during  sleep.  Mont- 
gomery' relates  the  case  of  a  lady,  the  mother  of  several  children,  who  on  one 
occasion  was  unconsciously  delivered  in  sleep.  Case®  relates  the  instance  of  a 
French  woman  residing  in  the  town  of  Hopedale,  who,  though  near  confine- 
ment, attributed  her  symptoms  to  over-fatigue  on  the  previous  day.  ^Vheii 
summoned,  the  doctor  found  that  she  had  severe  lumbar  pains,  and  that  the  m 
was  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  half-dollar.  At  ten  o'clock  he  suggested  tU 
everj'one  retire,  and  directed  that  if  anj^hing  of  import  occurred  he  should  hi 
called.  About  4  A.  M.  the  husband  of  the  girl,  in  great  friglit,  summoned 
the  physician,  saying  :  "  Monsieur  le  M6decin,  il  y  a  quelque  chose  entre  fel 
jambes  de  ma  femme,''  and,  to  Dr.  Case's  surprise,  he  found  the  head  of  l 
child  wholly  expelled  during  a  profound  sleep  of  the  mother.  In  twentf 
minutes  the  secundines  followed.  Tlic  patient,  who  was  only  twenty  ye«n 
old,  said  that  she  had  dreamt  that  something  was  the  matter  with  her,  «d| 
awoke  with  a  fright,  at  which  instant,  most  probably,  the  head  was  expeUeC 
She  was  aftenvard  confined  with  the  usual  labor-pains. 

Palfrey  ^speaks  of  a  woman,  pregnant  at  term,  who  fell  into  a  sleep  abod 
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eleven  o'clock,  and  dreamed  that  she  was  in  great  pain  and  in  labor,  and 
that  sometime  after  a  iSne  child  was  crawling  over  the  bed.  After  sleeping 
for  about  four  hours  she  awoke  and  noticed  a  discharge  from  the  vagina.  Her 
husband  started  for  a  light,  but  before  he  obtained  it  a  child  was  born  by  a 
bead-presentation.  In  a  few  minutes  the  labor-pains  returned  and  the  feet  of 
H  second  child  presented,  and  the  child  was  expelled  in  three  pains,  followed 
m  ten  minutes  by  the  placenta.  Here  is  an  authentic  case  in  which  labor  pro- 
greased  to  the  second  stage  during  sleep. 

Weill  •  describes  the  case  of  a  woman  of  twenty-three  who  gave  birth  to  a 
robust  boy  on  the  16th  of  June,  1877,  and  suckled  him  eleven  months.  This 
birth  lasted  one  hour.  She  became  pr^nant  again  and  was  delivered  under 
the  following  circumstances  :  She  had  been  walking  on  the  evening  of  Sep- 
tember 5th  and  returned  home  about  eleven  o'clock  to  sleep.  About  3  a.  m. 
she  awoke,  feeling  the  necessity  of  passing  urine.  She  arose  and  seated 
herself  for  the  purpose.  She  at  once  uttered  a  cry  and  called  her  husband, 
telling  him  that  a  child  was  bom  and  entreating  him  to  send  for  a  physician. 
Weill  saw  the  woman  in  about  ten  minutes  and  she  was  in  the  same  position, 
BO  he  ordered  her  to  be  carried  to  bed.  On  examining  the  urinal  he  fouud  a 
female  child  weighing  10  pounds.  He  tied  the  cord  and  cared  for  the  child. 
The  woman  exhibited  little  hemorrhage  and  made  a  complete  recover)'.  She 
had  apparently  slept  soundly  through  the  uterine  contractions  until  the  final 
strong  pain,  which  awoke  her,  and  which  she  imagined  was  a  call  for  urina- 
tion. 

Sameldon  **  says  that  in  1 844  he  was  sent  for  in  Zabelsdorf,  some  30  miles 
from  Berlin,  to  attend  Hannah  Rhode  in  a  case  of  labor.  She  had  passed 
easily  through  eight  parturitions.  At  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after 
a  partially  unconscious  night,  there  was  a  sudden  gush  of  blcKxi  and  water 
from  the  vagina ;  she  screamed  and  lapsed  into  an  unconscious  condition. 
At  10.35  the  face  presented,  soon  followed  by  the  Ixxly,  after  which  came  a 
great  flow  of  blood,  welling  out  in  several  waves.  The  child  was  a  male, 
middle-sized,  and  was  some  little  time  in  making  himself  heard.  Only  by 
degrees  did  the  woman's  consciousness  return.  She  felt  weary  and  inclined  to 
deep,  but  soon  after  she  awoke  and  was  much  surprised  to  know  what  had 
happened.  She  had  seven  or  eight  pains  in  all.  Sehultze  ^  speaks  of  a  woman 
who,  arriving  at  the  period  for  delivery,  went  into  an  extraordinary  state  of 
Bomnolence,  and  in  this  condition  on  the  third  day  bore  a  living  male  cliild. 

Berthier  in  1859  observed  a  case  of  melancholia  with  delirium  which 
Kmtinued  through  pregnancy.  The  woman  was  apparently  unconscious  of 
ler  condition  and  was  delivered  without  pain.  Cripps  ^  mentions  a  case  in 
rhich  there  was  absence  of  pain  in  piirturition.  Depaul  ®  mentions  a  woman 
rho  fell   in  a  public  street  and  was  delivered  of  a  living  cliild  during  a 
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syncope  which  lasted  four  hours.  Epiey*  reports  painless  labor  in  a  patient 
with  paraplegia.  Fahnestock  ^  speaks  of  the  case  of  a  woman  who  was  deliv- 
erecl  of  a  sou  while  in  a  state  of  artificial  somnambulism,  without  pain  to  henelf 
or  injury  to  the  child.  Among  others  mentioning  painless  or  unconsdons 
labor  are  Behrens  (during  profound  sleep),  Eger,  Tempel,  Panis,  Agnwa, 
Blanekmeister,  Whitehill,  Gillette,  Mattel,  Murray,  Lemoine,  and  Moglichkeit 

Rapid  Parturition  Without  Usual  Symptoms. — Births  unattended  by 
symptoms  that  are  the  usual  precursors  of  labor  often  lead  to  speedy  deliveries 
in  awkward  places.  According  to  Willoughby,^^  in  Darby,  February  9, 1667, 
a  poor  fcx)l,  Mary  Baker,  while  wandering  in  an  open,  windy,  and  cold  place, 
was  delivered  by  the  sole  assistance  of  Nature,  Eve's  midwife,  and  freed  of 
her  afterbirth.  The  poor  idiot  had  leaned  against  a  wall,  and  dropped  the 
child  on  the  cold  Ixwirds,  where  it  lay  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hoar 
with  its  fiinis  separated  from  the  placenta.  She  was  only  discovered  by  the 
cries  of  the  infant  In  "  Carpenter's  Physiology  '*  ^  is  described  a  remarkable 
ca^  of  instinct  in  an  idiotic  girl  in  Paris,  who  had  been  seduced  by  ^mne 
miscresmt ;  the  girl  liad  gnawed  the  funis  in  two,  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
practised  by  the  lower  animals.  From  her  mental  iml)ecility  it  can  hardly  be 
imagineil  that  she  had  any  idea  of  the  object  of  this  separation,  and  it  must 
have  been  instinct  that  impelled  her  to  do  it.  Sermon'^  says  the  wife  of 
Thomas  James  was  delivered  of  a  lusty  child  while  in  a  w^ood  by  hersel£ 
She  put  the  child  in  an  apron  with  some  oak  leaves,  marched  stoutly  to 
her  husband's  uncle's  house  a  half  mile  lUstant,  and  after  two  hours'  rest 
went  on  her  journey  one  mile  farther  to  her  own  house ;  despite  all  her  exe^ 
tions  she  retunieii  the  next  dav  to  thank  her  uncle  for  the  two  hours'  accom- 
nKnlation.  There  is  related  •*  the  historv  of  a  case  of  a  woman  who  was 
delivenil  of  a  child  on  a  mountain  during  a  hurricane,  who  took  off  her 
gi>wn  and  wnip|KHl  the  child  up  in  it,  together  \\nth  the  afterbirth,  and 
walkeil  two  miles  to  her  ci>ttage,  the  funis  being  unruptured. 

Har\'ey  relates  a  cjise,  which  he  learned  from  the  President  of  Munster, 
Inland,  of  a  woman  with  child  who  followeil  her  husband,  a  soldier  in  the 
amiv,  in  dailv  man'h.     Thev  wen»  forced  to  a  halt  bv  reason  of  a  river,  and 
the  woman,  filing  the  })iuns  of  lalH>r  appn^ching,  retired  to  a  thicket,  and 
there  alone  bnnight  forth  twins.      She    carriwl  them  to  the  river,  wtished 
them  herself,  ditl  them  up  in  a  cloth,  tieil  them  to  her  back,  and  that  veiy 
day  man*hi'il,  Uin*lot>teil,  12  miles  with  the  siJdiers,  and  \\-as  none  the  worac 
for  her  ex|H»rienix».     The  next  day  the  Deput}'  of  Ireland  and  the  President 
of  Munster,  at!ecteil  by  the  st<>r\-,  to  repeat  the  words  of  Harvey,  "  did  both 
vouchsafe  to  l>e  i^Klfathers  of  the  infants.'' 

Willouirhby^*  relates  the  aei\>unt  of  a  wonuin  who,  having  a  cramp  whili 
in  Kil  with  hir  sister,  went  to  an  iMithouse,  :is  if  to  stool,  and  was  then 
delivt-rtil  of  a  chihl.     She  quickly  rotumwl  to  l^,  her  going  and  her  retun 
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lot  being  noticed  by  her  sleeping  sister.  She  buried  the  child,  "  and  after- 
ward confessed  her  wickedness,  and  was  executed  in  the  StaflTord  Graol,  March 
31, 1670/'  A  similar  instance  is  related  by  the  same  author  of  a  servant  in 
Darby  in  1647.  Nobody  suspected  her,  and  when  delivered  she  was  lying  in 
the  same  room  with  her  mistress.  She  arose  without  awakening  anyone, 
and  took  the  recently  delivered  child  to  a  remote  place,  and  hid  it  at  the  bottom 
of  a  feather  tub,  covering  it  with  feathers ;  she  returned  without  any  suspi- 
cion on  the  part  of  her  mistress.  It  so  happened  that  it  was  the  habit  of  the 
Darby  soldiers  to  peep  in  at  night  where  they  saw  a  light,  to  ascertain  if 
everytfiing  was  all  right,  and  they  thus  discovered  her  secret  doings,  which 
led  to  her  trial  at  the  next  sessions  at  Darby. 

Wagner"  relates  the  history  of  a  case  of  great  medicolegal  interest  An 
anmarried  servant,  who  was  pregnant,  persisted  in  denying  it,  and  took  every 
pains  to  conceal  it.  She  slept  in  a  room  with  two  other  maids,  and,  on  ex- 
amination, she  stated  that  on  the  night  in  question  she  got  up  toward  morn- 
ing, thinking  to  relieve  her  bowels.  For  this  purpose  she  secured  a  wooden 
tub  in  the  room,  and  as  she  was  sitting  down  the  child  passed  rapidly  into 
the  empty  vessel.  It  was  only  then  that  she  became  aware  of  the  nature  of 
her  pains.  She  did  not  examine  the  child  closely,  but  was  certain  it  neither 
moved  nor  cried.  The  funis  was  no  doubt  torn,  and  she  made  an  attempt  to 
tie  it  Hoarding  the  event  as  a  miscarriage,  she  took  up  the  tub  with  its 
contents  and  carried  it  to  a  sand  pit  about  30  paces  distant,  and  threw  the 
child  in  a  hole  in  the  sand  that  she  found  already  made.  She  covered  it  up 
with  sand  and  packed  it  firmly  so  that  the  dogs  could  not  get  it  She  re- 
turned to  her  bedroom,  first  calling  up  the  man-ser\'ant  at  the  stable.  She 
awakened  her  fellow-servants,  and  feeling  tired  sat  down  on  a  stool.  Seeing 
the  blood  on  the  floor,  they  asked  her  if  she  had  made  way  with  the  child. 
She  said :  "  Do  you  take  me  for  an  old  sow  ?  "  But,  having  their  suspicions 
aroused,  they  traced  the  blood  spots  to  the  sand  pit  Fetching  a  spade,  they 
ilug  up  the  child,  which  was  alxnit  one  foot  below  the  surface.  On  the  access 
of  air,  following  the  removal  of  the  sand  and  turf,  the  child  began  to  cry,  and 
was  immediately  taken  up  and  carried  to  its  mother,  who  washed  it  and  laid 
it  on  her  bed  and  soon  gave  it  the  breast  The  child  was  healthy  with  the 
exception  of  a  club-foot,  and  must  have  been  under  ground  at  least  fifteen 
minutes  and  no  air  could  have  reached  it.  It  seems  likelv  that  the  child  was 
bom  asphyxiated  and  was  buried  in  this  state,  and  only  began  to  assume  in- 
lependent  vitality  when  for  the  second  time  exposed  to  the  air.  This  curious 
ase  was  verified  to  English  correspondents  by  Dr.  Wagner,  and  is  of  unques- 
ionable  authority ;  it  became  the  subject  of  a  thorough  criminal  iuvestiga- 
km  in  Germany. 

During  the  funeral  procession  of  Marshal  MacMahon  in  Paris  an  enor- 
K)us  crowd  was  assembled  to  see  the  cortege  pass,  and  in  this  crowd  was  a 
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wtviian  almost  at  the  time  of  deliven* ;  the  jostling  which  she  received  m  her  ; 
emlesivors  to  i>btain  a  place  of  vantage  was  sufficient  to  excite  contractioD, 
ami.  in  an  uprigiit  position,  she  gave  birth  to  a  fetus^  which  fell  at  her  feet 
The  crowd  pusheil  back  and  made  way  for  the  ambulance  officials,  and  mother 
ami  child  were  carritil  off,  the  mother  apparently  experiencing  little  embama»- 
ment.  Qui^teil  by  Taylor,'^  Anderson  speaks  of  a  woman  accused  of  child 
munler,  who  walked  a  distance  of  28  miles  on  a  sin^e  day  with  her  two- 
davA^ld  child  on  her  back. 

There  is  also  a  case  of  a  female  servant  *  named  Jane  Mav,  who  was  fie- 
qut^ntly  chaivt^l  by  her  mistrese  with  pr^nancy  but  persistently  denied  it 
On  i.Viober  2Gth  she  was  sent  to  market  with  some  poultiy.  Returning 
lKHUi\  she  asked  the  boy  who  drove  her  to  stop  and  allow  her  to  get  oat 
She*  went  into  a  recess  in  a  hedge.  In  five  minutes  she  was  seen  to  leave  the 
hedi!^'  ami  follow  the  cart,  walking  home,  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  Hie 
i<4K>wins  liav  she  went  to  work  as  usual,  and  would  not  have  been  found  out 
hail  m.»t  a  Un-.  hearing  feeble  cries  from  the  recess  of  the  hedge,  summoned  a 
]iass^'r>bv,  but  tOi>  late  to  save  the  child.  At  her  trial  she  said  she  did  not 
st:^  hf r  liabe  bivtitiie  nor  cry,  and  she  thought  by  the  sodden  birth  that  it 
mn>t  have  been  a  still-l^om  child. 

Shorn  ^  says  that  one  ilay ,  while  cn^aii^  the  esplanade  at  Villaire,  between 
s«-ven  ami  eight  o'oliK^k  in  the  morning,  he  perceived  three  Hindoo  women  with 
lar^'  baskets  of  cakes  of  **  bratties  "  on  their  heads,  coming  from  a  village 
abi-ut  llnir  miles  distant.    Suddenly  one  of  the  women  stood  still  for  a  minate, 
sti«>])c\l.  ami  to  his  suq^rise  di\>pped  a  fully  developed  male  child  to  the  gnmnd. 
l^hie  «>f  her  ciHii|xinions  ran  into  the  town«  about  100  yards  distant,  for  a  knife 
to  tliviile  the  c«ml.     A  few  of  the  female  passer-by  fonned  a  screen  about  die 
m«>cher  with  tlu4r  ok^hes,  ami  the  ct^nl  was  divided.     The  afler-birth  came 
awav,  ami  the  w^nnan  was  itiuovtM)  to  the  town.     It  was  afterward  discovered 
that  she  was  the  number  of  two  childivn*  was  twenty-eight  year?  old,  had  do^ 
the  sli^t^'st  si^i  of  a|Yi\iaching  labor*  and  was  not  aware  of  parturitii^ 
until  she  aituallv  felt  the  child  becween  her  thiehs. 

Smith  of  Madrtis  in  1 862«  says  he  was  hastily  smnmoDed  to  see  an  Ei^lisb 
lady  wIh^  ha^l  U»rm^  a  chiM  witln^it  the  slightest  wamii^.  He  found  tb^ 
chik).  whii^  IuhI  Uvn  bi^m  ten  minutes,  Ivin^r  ck^i^  to  the  mocher^s  bodv,  widi 
the  funis  umnit.  The  native  temale  maid,  at  the  laily's  orders,  had  left  the 
ohiki  unt^HU^KnK  liftios;  the  k\Wk<hes  to  give  it  air.  The  lady  said  that  she 
ar^^^  .^T  ^.-^O  ftvliiur  well,  ami  during  the  fi^iemxMi  had  walked  down  a  kNig 
tlicbt  of  sto)v  aoTx^NS  a  walk  to  a  snudi  sutmner-hoo^  within  the  enclosure  of 
h«r  cr^^HKls.  Ftvlriv:  A  linle  tin\l,  she  IukI  lain  down  ^hi  her  bed,  and  soon 
exi^r.^iKxxl  :i  ^IicV't  ^t:>^»iufon«  ami  was  umler  the  imprest^ioo  that  something 
s^skl  :n>^l  wnnn  WHS  lying  in  ixuitacf  with  her  pfr^Hi.  She  directed  the  ser- 
vant :o  k^'k  ivloxv  the  W\Wk>ches^  ami  then  a  ft-male  chiM  was  discovered. 
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Her  other  labors  had  extended  over  six  hours,  and  were  preceded  by  all 
the  signs  distinctive  of  childbirth,  which  fact  attaches  additional  interest  to 
the  case.  The  ultimate  fate  of  the  child  is  not  mentioned.  Smith  quotes 
Wilson,  who  said  he  was  called  to  see  a  woman  who  was  delivered  without 
pain  while  walking  about  the  house.  He  found  the  child  on  the  floor  with 
its  umbilical  cord  torn  across. 

Langston  •  mentions  the  case  of  a  woman,  twenty-three,  who,  between  4 
and  5  A.  M.,  felt  griping  pains  in  the  abdomen.  Knowing  her  condition, 
she  suspected  labor,  and  determined  to  go  to  a  friend's  house  where  she  could 
be  confined  in  safety.  She  had  a  distance  of  about  600  yards  to  go,  and 
when  she  was  about  half  way  she  was  delivered  in  an  upright  position  of  a 
diild,  which  fell  on  the  pavement  and  ruptured  its  funis  in  the  fall.  Shortly 
after,  tlie  placenta  was  expelled,  and  she  proceeded  on  her  journey,  carrying  the 
child  in  her  arms.  At  5.50  the  physician  saw  the  woman  in  bed,  looking  well 
and  free  from  pain,  but  complaining  of  being  cold.  The  child,  which  was  her 
first,  was  healthy,  well  nourished,  and  normal,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
eoehvmosis  of  the  parietal  bone  on  the  left  side.  The  funis  was  lacerated 
transversely  four  inches  from  the  umbilicus.  Both  mother  and  child  progressed 
fiivorably.  Doubtless  the  intense  cold  had  so  contracted  the  blood-vessels  as 
to  prevent  fatal  hemorrhage  to  mother  and  child.  This  case  has  a  legal  bear- 
ing in  the  supposition  that  the  child  had  been  killed  in  the  fall. 

There  is  reported**  the  case  of  a  woman  in  Wales,  who,  while  walking  with 
her  husband,  was  suddenly  seized  with  pains,  and  would  have  been  delivered 
by  the  wayside  but  for  the  timely  help  of  Madame  Patti,  the  celebrated  diva, 
who  was  driving  by,  and  who  took  the  woman  in  her  carriage  to  her  palatial 
residence  close  by.  It  was  to  be  christened  in  a  few  days  with  an  appropriate 
name  in  remembrance  of  the  occasion.  Coleman  ^  met  an  instance  in  a  mar- 
ried woman,  who  without  the  slightest  warning  was  delivered  of  a  child 
while  standing  near  a  ^vindow  in  her  bedroom.  The  child  fell  to  the  floor 
and  ruptured  the  cord  about  one  inch  from  the  umbilicus,  but  with  speedy 
attention  the  happiest  results  were  attained.  Twitchell  ^  has  an  example  in 
the  case  of  a  young  woman  of  seventeen,  who  was  suddenly  delivered  of  a  child 
while  ironing  some  clothes.  The  cord  in  this  case  was  also  ruptured,  but  the 
child  sustained  no  injury.  Taylor  '^'  quotes  the  description  of  a  child  who 
died  from  an  injury  to  the  head  caused  by  dropping  from  the  mother  at  an 
unexpected  time,  while  she  was  in  tlie  erect  position ;  he  also  speaks  of  a 
parallel  case  on  record. 

Unosiial  Places  of  Birth. — Besides  those  mentioned,  the  other  awkward 
potiitions  in  which  a  child  may  be  bom  are  so  numerous  and  diversified  that 
mention  of  only  a  few  can  be  made  here.  Colton  ®  tells  of  a  painless  labor  in 
in  Irish  girl  of  twenty-three,  who  felt  a  desire  to  urinate,  and  while  seated  on 
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the  chamber  dropped  a  child.  She  never  felt  a  labor-pain^  and  twelve  days  afte> 
ward  rode  20  miles  over  a  rough  road  to  go  to  her  baby's  funeral.  Leonhard* 
describes  the  case  of  a  mother  of  thirty-seven,  who  had  borne  six  children  alive, 
who  was  pregnant  for  the  tenth  time,  and  who  had  miscalculated  her  pregnancj. 
During  pregnancy  she  had  an  attack  of  small-pox  and  suffered  all  through  preg- 
nancy with  constipation.  She  had  taken  a  laxative,  and  when  returning  to 
bed  from  stool  was  surprised  to  iSnd  herself  attached  to  the  stool  by  a  bani 
The  child  in  the  vessel  began  to  cry  and  was  separated  from  the  woman,  who 
returned  to  be<l  and  suddenly  died  one-half  hour  later.  The  mother  was 
entirely  unconscious  of  the  delivery.  Westphal  ^  mentions  a  delivery  in  a 
water-closet. 

Brown  ^  speaks  of  a  woman  of  twenty-six  who  had  a  call  of  nature  while 
in  bed,  and  while  sitting  up  she  gave  birth  to  a  iSne,  full-grown  child,  which, 
falling  on  the  floor,  ruptured  the  funis.  She  took  her  child,  lay  down  with 
it  for  some  time,  and  feeling  easier,  hailed  a  cab,  drove  to  a  hospital  with 
the  child  in  her  arms,  and  wanted  to  walk  upstairs.  She  was  put  to  bed  and 
delivered  of  the  i)lacenta,  there  being  but  little  hemorrhage  from  the  cord; 
both  she  and  her  child  made  speedy  recoveries.  Thebault  ^  reports  an  instance 
of  deliver^'  in  the  erect  position,  with  rupture  of  the  funis  at  the  placenta. 
There  was  recently  a  rumor,  probably  a  newspaper  fabrication,  that  a  woman 
while  at  stool  in  a  railway  car  gave  birth  to  a  child  which  was  found  alive 
on  the  track  afterward. 

There  is  a  curious  instance  on  record  in  which  a  child  was  bom  in  a  hip- 
bath and  narrowly  escaped  drowning.®  The  mother  was  a  European  wonuui 
aged  forty,  who  had  borne  two  children,  the  la«t  nine  years  before.  She  waa 
8up{K)sed  to  have  dropsy  of  the  abdomen,  and  among  other  treatments  was  the 
use  of  a  si)eculum  and  caustic  applications  for  inflammation  of  the  womb. 
The  esc4i|x»  of  watery  fluid  for  two  days  was  considered  evidence  of  the  rup- 
ture of  an  ovarian  cyst.  At  the  end  of  two  days,  severe  pains  set  in,  and  a 
warm  hip-bath  and  an  opiate  were  ordered.  While  in  the  bath  she  bore  a 
fully-matured,  living,  male  child,  to  the  great  surprise  of  herself  and  her 
friends.  The  child  might  have  been  drowned  had  not  assistance  been  close  at 
hand. 

Birth  by  the  Rectum. — In  some  cases  in  which  there  is  some  obstade 
to  the  delivery  of  a  child  by  the  natural  passages,  the  efforts  of  nature  to 
expel  the  pnxluct  of  conception  lead  to  an  anomalous  exit.  There  are  some 
details  of  births  by  the  rectum  mentioned  in  the  last  century  by  Reta  and 
others.  Payne  ^  cites  the  instance  of  a  woman  of  thirty-three,  in  labor  thirty- 
six  hours,  in  whom  there  was  a  congenital  absence  of  the  vaginal  orifice.  The 
finger,  gliding  along  the  i)erineum,  arrived  at  a  distended  anus,  just  inside  of 
which  was  felt  a  fetal  head.     He  anesthetized  the  patient  and  delivered  the 
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duld  with  forceps,  and  without  perineal  rupture.  There  was  little  hemor- 
rhage, and  the  placenta  was  removed  with  slight  difficulty.  Five  months  later, 
Payne  found  an  unaltered  condition  of  the  perineum  and  vicinity  ;  there  was 
absence  of  the  vaginal  orifice,  and,  on  introducing  the  finger  along  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  rectum,  a  fistula  was  found,  communicating  with  the  vagina ; 
above  this  point  the  arrangement  and  the  situation  of  the  parts  were  normal. 
The  woman  had  given  birth  to  three  still-bom  children,  and  always  menstru- 
ated easily.  Coitus  always  seemed  satisfactory,  and  no  suspicion  existed  in 
the  patient's  mind,  and  had  never  been  suggested  to  her,  of  her  abnormality. 

Harrison*  saw  a  fetus  delivered  by  the  anus  after  rupture  of  the  uterus ; 
the  membranes  came  away  by  the  same  route.  In  this  case  the  neck  of 
the  uterus  was  cartilaginous  and  firmly  adherent  to  the  adjacent  parts.  In 
seven  days  after  the  accouchement  the  woman  had  completely  r^ained  her 
healtL  Vallisneri^^  reports  the  instance  of  a  woman  who  possessed  two 
uteruses,  one  communicating  with  the  vagina,  the  other  with  the  rectum.  She 
had  permitted  rectal  copulation  and  had  become  impregnated  in  this  manner. 
Louis,  the  celebrated  French  surgeon,  created  a  furore  by  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"De  partium  externarum  generationi  inservientium  in  mulieribus  naturali 
vitiosa  et  morbosa  dispositione,  etc,"  for  which  he  was  punished  by  the  Sor- 
bonne,  but  absolved  by  the  Pope.  He  described  a  young  lady  who  had  no 
vaginal  opening,  but  who  regularly  menstruated  by  the  rectum.  She  allowed 
her  lover  to  have  connection  with  her  in  the  only  possible  way,  by  the  rectum, 
which,  however,  sufficed  for  impregnation,  and  at  term  she  bore  by  the  rec- 
tum a  well-formed  child.  Hunter**  speaks  of  a  case  of  pregnancy  in  a  woman 
with  a  double  vagina,  who  was  delivered  at  the  seventh  month  by  the  rectum. 
Mekeln*'  and  Andrews^  give  instances  of  parturition  through  the  anus. 
Morisani®  describes  a  case  of  extrauterine  pregnancy  with  tubal  rupture  and 
discharge  into  the  culdesac,  in  which  there  was  delivery  by  the  rectum.  After 
an  attack  of  severe  abdominal  pain,  followed  by  hemorrhage,  the  woman  ex- 
perienced an  urgent  desire  to  empty  the  rectum.  The  fetal  movements  ceased, 
and  a  recurrence  of  these  symptoms  led  the  patient  to  go  to  stool,  at  which 
she  passed  blood  and  a  seromucoid  fluid.  She  attempted  manually  to  remove 
the  offending  substances  from  the  rectum,  and  in  consequence  grasped  the  leg 
of  a  fetus.  She  was  removed  to  a  hospital,  where  a  fetus  nine  inches  long  was 
removed  from  the  rectum.  The  rectal  opening  gradually  cicatrized,  the  sac 
became  obliterated,  and  the  woman  left  the  hospital  well. 

Birth  Through  Perineal  Perforation. — Occasionally  there  is  perineal 
perforation  during  labor,  with  birth  of  the  child  through  the  opening.  Brown  ^ 
mentions  a  case  of  rupture  of  the  perineum  with  birth  of  a  child  between  the 
vaginal  opening  and  the  anus.  Cassidy  «  reports  a  case  of  child-birth  through 
the  perineum.     A  successftil  operation  was  performed  fifteen  days  after  the 

•  Reportorio  Med.-Chirurg.  di  Torino,  1825.        b  Trans.  N.  Y.  Obs.  Soc.,  1879,  i.,  348. 
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accident.  Dupuytren*  speaks  of  the  passage  of  an  infant  through  a  central 
opening  of  the  perineum.  Capuron,  Gravis,  and  Lebrun  all  report  accouche- 
ment through  a  perineal  perforation,  without  alteration  in  the  sphincter  ani  or 
the  fourchet.  In  his  "  Diseases  of  Women  "  Simpson  speaks  of  a  fistula  left 
by  the  passage  of  an  infant  through  the  perineum.  Wilson,  Toloehinoff,  Stoli, 
Argles,  Demarquay,  Harley,  Hernu,  Martyn,  Lamb,  Mor^re,  Pollock,  and 
others  record  the  birth  of  children  through  perineal  perforations. 

Birth  Through  the  Abdominal  Wall. — ^HoUerius*^^  gives  a  very  pecu- 
liar instance  in  which  the  abdominal  walls  gave  way  from  the  pressure  exerted 
by  the  fetus,  and  the  uterus  ruptured,  allowing  the  child  to  be  extracted  by 
the  hand  from  the  umbilicus  ;  the  mother  made  a  speedy  recovery.  In  such 
cases  delivery  is  usually  by  means  of  operative  interference  (which  will  be 
spoken  of  later),  but  rarely,  as  here,  spontaneously.  Farquharson  **  and  111* 
both  mention  rupture  of  the  abdominal  parietes  during  labor. 

There  have  been  cases  reported  in  which  the  recto-vaginal  septum  has  been 
ruptured,  as  well  as  the  perineum  and  the  sphincter  ani,  giving  all  the  appea^ 
ance  of  a  birth  by  the  anus. 

There  is  an  account  '^  of  a  female  who  had  a  tumor  projecting  between  the 
vagina  and  rectum,  which  was  incised  through  the  intestine,  and  proved  to  be 
a  dead  child.  Saviard  '^^  reported  what  he  considered  a  rather  unique  case, 
in  which  the  uterus  was  ruptured  by  external  violence,  the  fetus  being  thrown 
for^va^d  into  the  abdomen  and  afterward  extracted  from  an  imibilical  abscess. 

Birth  of  the  Fetus  Enclosed  in  the  Membranes. — Harvey*^  says 
that  an  infant  can  rest  in  its  membranes  several  hours  after  birth  without  loss 
of  life.  Schurig^^  eventrated  a  pregnant  bitch  and  her  puppies  lived  in  their 
membranes  half  an  hour.  Wrisberg  cites  three  observations  of  infants  bom 
closed  in  their  membranes ;  one  lived  seven  minutes ;  the  other  two  nine 
minutes ;  all  breathed  when  the  membranes  were  cut  and  air  admitted. 
Willoughby  ®^  recorded  the  liistory  of  a  case  which  attracted  much  comment  at 
the  time.  It  was  the  birth  of  twins  enclosed  in  their  secundines.  The  sac  was 
opened  and,  together  ^vith  the  afterbirth,  was  laid  over  some  hot  coals ;  there 
was,  however,  a  happy  issue,  the  children  recovering  and  living.  Since  Wil- 
loughby^s  time  several  cases  of  similar  interest  have  been  noticed,  one  in  a 
woman®  of  fort}%  who  had  been  married  sixteen  years,  and  who  had  had  seven! 
pregnancies  in  her  early  married  life  and  a  recent  abortion.  Her  last  pr^ 
nancy  lasted  about  twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine  weeks,  and  terminated,  after 
a  short  labor,  by  the  expulsion  of  the  ovum  entire.  The  membranes  had  not 
been  ruptured,  and  still  enclosed  the  fetus  and  the  liquor  amnii.  On  break- 
ing them,  the  fetus  was  seen  floating  on  the  waters,  alive,  and,  though  very 
diminutive,  wsis  perfectly  formed.  It  continued  to  live,  and  a  day  afterward 
took  the  breast  and  began  to  cry  feebly.  At  six  weeks  it  weighed  2  pounds 
2  ounces,  and  at  ten  months,  12  pounds,  but  was  still  very  weak  and  ill-nour- 
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isbed.  Evans  *•  has  an  instanoe  of  a  fetus  expelled  enveloped  in  its  membranes 
entire  and  unruptured.  The  membranes  were  opaque  and  pretematurally 
thickened,  and  were  opened  with  a  pair  of  scissors ;  strenuous  efforts  were 
made  to  save  the  child,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  mother,  after  a  short  con- 
valescence, made  a  good  recovery.  Forman  ^  reports  an  instance  of  unruptured 
membranes  at  birth,  the  delivery  following  a  single  pain,  in  a  woman  of 
twenty-two,  pr^nant  for  a  second  time.  Woodson^  speaks  of  a  case  of 
twins,  one  of  which  was  born  enveloped  in  its  secundines. 

Van  Bibber  ^  was  called  in  great  haste  to  see  a  patient  in  labor.  He 
reached  the  house  in  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  was  told  by  the  midwife,  a 
woman  of  experience,  that  she  had  summoned  him  because  of  the  expulsion 
from  the  womb  of  something  the  like  of  which  she  had  never  seen  before. 
She  thought  it  must  have  been  some  variety  of  false  conception,  and  had 
wrapped  it  up  in  some  flannel.  It  proved  to  be  a  fetus  enclosed  in  its  sac, 
with  the  placenta,  all  having  been  expelled  together  and  intact  He  told  the 
nurse  to  rupture  the  membranes,  and  the  child,  which  had  been  in  the  unrup- 
tured sac  for  over  twenty  minutes,  began  to  cry.  The  infant  lived  for  over  a 
month,  but  eventually  died  of  bronchitis. 
1  Cowger®  reports  labor  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  month  without  rupture 
of  the  fetal  sac  Macknus '  and  Rootes  ^  speak  of  expulsion  of  the  entire 
ovum  at  the  fiill  period  of  gestation.  Roe  mentions  a  case  of  parturition  with 
unniptured  membrane.  Slusser  ^  describes  the  delivery  of  a  full-grown  fetus 
without  rupture  of  the  membrane. 

"Dry  Births." — The  reverse  of  the  foregoing  are  those  cases  in  which, 
bv  reason  of  the  deficiency  of  the  waters,  the  birth  is  dry.  Numerous  causes 
can  be  stated  for  such  occurrences,  and  the  reader  is  referre<l  elsewhere  for 
them,  the  subject  being  an  old  one.  The  Ephemerides  speaks  of  it,  and 
Rudolph  ®**  discusses  its  occurrence  exhaustively  and  tells  of  the  difficulties 
of  such  a  labor.  Burrall  *  mentions  a  case  of  labor  without  apparent  liquor 
amnii,  delivery  being  eflected  by  the  forceps.  Strong  ^  records  an  unusual 
oltetetric  case  in  which  there  was  prolongation  of  the  pregnancy,  with  a  large 
child,  and  entire  absence  of  liquor  amnii.  The  case  was  also  complicated 
with  interstitial  and  subserous  fibroids  and  a  contracted  pelvis,  combined  with 
a  posterior  position  of  the  occiput  and  nonrotation  of  the  head.  I^ente^ 
mentions  a  case  of  labor  without  liquor  amnii  ;  and  Townsend  ^  records  de- 
livery without  any  sanguineous  discharge.  Cosentino  ^  mentions  a  case  of  the 
absence  of  liquor  amnii  associated  with  a  fetal  monstrosity. 

Delivery  After  Death  of  the  Mother. — Curious    indeed    are    those 
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anomalous  cases  in  which  the  delivery  is  effected  spontaneously  after  tli 
of  the  mother,  or  when,  by  manipulation,  the  child  is  saved  after  the  m 
decease.  W^elin  *  gives  the  account  of  a  birth  in  which  version  w; 
formed  after  death  and  the  child  successftiUy  delivered.  Bartholinus, 
Schenck,  Horstius,  Hagendom,  Fabricius  Hildanus,  Valerius,  Bolfinc 
narius,  Boener,  and  other  older  writers  cite  cases  of  this  kind.  I 
gives  a  most  wonderfiil  case.  The  patient  was  a  woman  of  thirty-eig 
had  experienced  five  previous  normal  labors.  On  October  27th  she 
she  had  labor  pains  and  went  to  the  Lariboisi^re  Maternity  where, 
careful  examination,  three  fetal  poles  were  elicited,  and  she  was  told, 
surprise,  of  the  probability  of  triplets.  At  6  P.  M.,  November  13 
pains  of  labor  commenced.  Three  hours  later  she  was  having  great  c 
with  each  pain.  This  soon  assumed  a  fatal  aspect  and  the  mid^^dfe  att 
to  resuscitate  the  patient  by  artificial  respiration,  but  failed  in  her  effoi 
then  she  turned  her  attention  to  the  fetuses,  and,  one  by  one,  she  extracts 
in  the  short  space  of  five  minutes ;  the  last  one  was  bom  twelve  minut 
the  mother's  death.  They  all  lived  (the  first  two  being  females),  ai 
weighed  from  4J  to  6|  pounds. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  advisabilitv  of  ac« 
and  forced  labor  in  the  dying,  in  order  that  the  child  may  be  saved.  1 
has  presented  several  papers  on  this  subject  Csurgay  of  Budapest  m 
saving  the  child  by  forced  labor  in  the  death  agonies  of  the  mother. 
Hers  ^considers  this  question  from  both  the  obstetric  and  medicol^al  p< 
>'iew.  Hyneaux  mentions  forcible  accouchement  practised  on  both  tl 
and  the  dying.  Rogowicz  advocates  artificial  delivery  by  the  natural  < 
in  place  of  Cesarian  section  in  cases  of  pending  or  recent  death,  and  Th^ 
discussed  this  question  at  length  at  the  International  Medico-Legal  Con| 
1878.     Duer^  presented  the  question  of  postmortem  delivery  in  this  c 

Kelly'  reports  the  history  of  a  woman  of  forty  who  died  in  her 
pregnancy,  and  who  was  delivered  of  a  female  child  by  version  and  a 
means.  Artificial  respiration  was  successfully  practised  on  the  child,  a] 
fifteen  minutes  had  elapsed  from  the  death  of  the  mother  to  its  ext: 
Driver  *  relates  the  history*  of  a  woman  of  thirtv-five,  who  died  in  the 
month  of  gestation,  and  who  was  delivered  postmortem  by  the  vagim 
ual  means  only  being  used.  The  operator  was  about  to  perform  C 
section  when  he  heard  the  noise  of  the  membranes  rupturing.  The 
reports  the  extraction  of  a  living  child  by  version  after  the  death 
mother.  Aveling*  has  compiled  extensive  statistics  on  all  varieties  o 
mortem  deliveries,  collecting  44  cases  of  spontaneous  expulsion  of  th 
after  death  of  the  mother. 
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Aveling  states  that  in  1820  the  Council  of  Cologne  sanctioned  the  placing 
of  a  gag  in  the  mouth  of  a  dead  pregnant  woman,  thereby  hoping  to  prevent 
suffocation  of  the  infant,  and  there  are  numerous  such  laws  on  record,  although 
most  of  them  pertain  to  the  performance  of  Cesarean  section  immediately  after 
death. 

Reiss  records  the  death  of  a  woman  who  was  hastily  buried  while  her 
husband  was  away,  and  on  his  return  he  ordered  exhumation  of  her  body, 
and  on  opening  the  coffin  a  child's  cry  was  heard.  The  infant  had  evidently 
been  bom  postmortem.  It  lived  long  afterward  under  the  name  of  "  Fils 
de  la  terre.'*  Willoughby®^  mentions  the  curious  instance  in  which  rum- 
bling was  heard  from  the  coffin  of  a  woman  during  her  hasty  burial.  One  of 
her  neighbors  returned  to  the  grave,  applied  her  ear  to  the  ground,  and  was 
sure  she  heard  a  sighing  noise.  A  soldier  with  her  affirmed  her  tale,  and 
together  they  went  to  a  clergyman  and  a  justice,  begging  that  the  grave  be 
opened.  When  the  coffin  was  opene<l  it  was  found  that  a  child  had  been  born, 
which  had  descended  to  her  knees.  In  Derbyshire,  to  this  day,  may  be  seen 
on  the  parish  register:  "April  ye  20,  1650,  was  buried  Emme,  the  wife  of 
Thomas  Toplace,  who  was  found  delivered  of  a  child  after  she  had  lain  two 
hours  in  the  grave." 

Johannes  Matthaeus  relates  the  case  of  a  buried  woman,  and  that  some 
time  after^vard  a  noise  was  heard  in  the  tomb.  The  coffin  was  immediately 
opened,  and  a  living  female  child  rolled  to  the  feet  of  the  corpse.  Hagen- 
dorn  mentions  the  birth  of  a  living  child  some  hours  after  the  death  of  the 
mother.  Dethardingius  mentions  a  healthy  child  born  one-half  hour  after  the 
mother's  death.  In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  *  there  is  a  record  of  an  in- 
stance, in  1759,  in  which  a  midwife,  after  the  death  of  a  woman  whom  she 
had  failed  to  deliver,  imagined  that  she  saw  a  movement  under  the  shroud, 
and  found  a  child  between  its  mother's  legs.  It  died  soon  after.  Valerius 
Maximus  says  that  while  the  body  of  the  mother  of  Gorgia  Epirotas  was 
being  carried  to  the  grave,  a  loud  noise  was  heard  to  come  from  the  coffin, 
and  on  examination  a  live  child  was  found  between  the  thighs, — whence  arose 
the  proverb :  "  Gorgiam  prius  ad  funus  datum,  quam  natum  fuisse." 

Other  cases  of  postmortem  delivery  are  less  successful,  the  delivery  being 
delayed  too  late  for  the  child  to  be  viable.  The  first  of  Aveling's  cases  was 
that  of  a  pregnant  woman  who  was  hanged  by  a  Spanish  Inquisitor  in  1551. 
While  still  hanging,  four  hours  later,  two  children  were  said  to  have 
dropped  from  her  womb.  The  second  case  was  of  a  woman  of  Madrid,  who 
after  death  was  shut  in  a  sepulcher.  Some  months  after,  when  the  tomb  was 
opened,  a  dead  infant  was  found  by  the  side  of  the  corpse.  Rolfinkius  tells  of 
a  woman  who  died  during  parturition,  and  her  body  being  placed  in  a  cellar, 
^^^  days  later  a  dead  boy  and  girl  were  found  on  the  bier.  Bartholinus  is 
accmlited  with  the  following :  Three  midwives  failing  to  deliver  a  woman, 
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she  died,  and  forty-eight  hours  after  death  her  abdomen  swelled  to  sncb  an 
extent  as  to  burst  her  grave-clothes,  and  a  male  child,  dead,  was  seen  issuing 
from  the  vagina.  Bonet*^*  tells  of  a  woman,  who  died  in  Brussels  in  1633, 
who,  undelivered,  expired  in  convulsions  on  Thursday.  On  Friday  abdomi- 
nal mov^ements  in  the  cori)se  were  seen,  and  on  Sunday  a  dead  child  wig 
found  hanging  between  the  thighs.  According  to  Aveling,  Herman  of 
Berne  reports  the  instance  of  a  young  lady  whose  body  was  fer  advanced  in 
putrefaction,  from  which  was  expelled  an  unbroken  ovum  containing  twins. 
Even  the  placenta  showed  signs  of  decomposition.  Naumann  relates  the 
birth  of  a  child  on  the  second  dav  after  the  death  of  the  mother.  Richter  of 
Weissenfels,  in  1861,  reported  the  case  of  a  woman  who  died  in  convulsions, 
and  sixty  hours  after  death  an  eight  months'  fetus  came  away.  Stapedius 
writes  to  a  friend  of  a  fetus  being  found  dead  between  the  thighs  of  a  woman 
who  expired  suddenly  of  an  acute  disease.  Schenk  mentions  that  of  a  woman, 
dying  at  5  P.  M.,  a  child  having  two  front  teeth  was  bom  at  3  A.  M. 
Veslingius  tells  of  a  woman  dying  of  epilepsy  on  June  6,  1630,  fiom  whose 
body,  two  days  later,  issued  a  child.  Wolfius  relates  the  case  of  a  woman 
dying  in  labor  in  1677.  Abdominal  movements  being  seen  six  hours  after 
death.  Cesarean  section  was  suggested,  but  its  performance  was  delayed,  and 
eighteen  hours  after  a  child  was  sj)ontaneously  born.  Hoyer  of  Mulhaus^ 
tells  of  a  child  with  its  mouth  open  and  tongue  protruding,  which  was  born 
while  the  mother  was  on  the  way  to  the  grave.  Bedford  of  Sydney,  accord- 
ing to  Aveling,  relates  tlie  stor}'  of  a  case  in  which  malpractice  was  suspected 
on  a  woman  of  thirty-seven,  who  died  while  pregnant  with  her  seventh  diikl 
The  l)ody  was  exhumed,  and  a  transverse  rupture  of  the  womb  six  inches  long 
above  the  cervix  was  found,  and  the  body  of  a  dead  male  child  lav  between 
the  thighs.  In  1862,  Lanigan  tells  of  a  woman  who  was  laid  out  for  fiineral 
obsequi(»s,  and  on  rt^moval  of  tlie  covers  for  burial  a  child  was  found  in  bed 
with  her.  Swayne  is  credited  with  the  description  of  the  death  of  a  wcman 
whom  a  midwife  failed  to  deliver.  Desiring  an  inquest,  the  coroner  had  the 
body  exhunie<l,  when,  on  opening  the  coffin,  a  well-developed  male  infant  was 
found  i)arallel  to  and  lying  on  the  lower  limbs,  the  cord  and  placenta  being 
entirely  unattached  from  the  mother. 

Some  time  after  her  decease  Har\^ey  found  between  the  thighs  of  a  dead 
woman  a  dead  infant  which  had  been  expelled  |)ostmortem.  Mayer*  relates 
the  history  of  a  ease  of  a  woman  of  forty-five  who  felt  the  movement  of  her 
child  for  the  fourth  time  in  the  middle  of  November.  In  the  following 
March  she  had  hemoptysis,  and  serious  symptoms  of  inflammation  in  the  right 
lung  following,  led  to  her  apparent  death  on  the  31st  of  the  month.  Fort>vo 
days  pn^vious  to  lier  death  she  had  failed  to  perceive  the  fetal  movements. 
She  was  kept  on  her  back  in  a  room,  covered  up  and  undisturbed,  for  thirt)*- 
six  hours,  the  members  of  the  family  occasionally  visiting  her  to  sprinkle  holy 
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water  on  her  face.  There  was  no  remembrBHoe-  of  cadaveric  •distortioo  of  the 
features  or  any  odor.  When  the  undertakers  were  drawing  the  shroud  on 
i}assj  noticed  a  hali-round,  bright-red,  smooth-looking  body  between  the  geni- 
tals which  they  mistook  for  a  prolapsed  uterus.  Early  on  April  2d,  a  few 
houre  before  interment,  the  men  thought  to  examine  the  swelling  they  had 
seen  the  day  before.  A  second  look  showed  it  to  be  a  dead  female  child,  now 
lying  between  the  thighs  and  connected  with  the  mother  by  the  umbilical  cord. 
The  interment  was  stopped,  and  Mayer  was  called  to  examine  tlie  body,  but 
with  negative  results,  though  the  signs  of  death  were  not  plainly  visible  for  a 
woman  dead  iSfty-eight  hours.  By  its  developmeik  the  body  of  the  fetus  con- 
firmed the  mother's  account  of  a  pr^nancy  of  twentj'-one  weeks.  Mayer 
satisfies  himself  at  least  that  the  mother  was  in  a  trance  at  the  time  of  delivery 
and  died  soon  afterward. 

Moritz  •  gives  the  instance  of  a  woman  dying  in  pregnancy,  undelivered, 
who  happened  to  be  disinterred  several  days  after  burial.  The  body  was  in 
an  advanced  state  of  decomposition,  and  a  fetus  was  found  in  the  coffin.  It 
was  supposed  that  the  pressure  of  gas  in  the  mother's  body  had  forced  the 
fetus  from  the  uterus.  Ostmann  ^  speaks  of  a  woman  married  five  months, 
who  was  suddenly  seized  with  rigors,  headache,  and  vomiting.  For  a  week 
she  continued  to  do  her  daily  work,  and  in  addition  was  ill-treated  by  her 
husband*  She  died  suddenly  without  having  any  abdominal  pain  or  any 
symptoms  indicative  of  abortion.  The  body  was  examined  twenty-four  hours 
after  death  and  was  seen  to  be  dark,  discolored,  and  the  abdomen  distended. 
There  was  no  sanguineous  discharge  from  the  genitals,  but  at  the  time  of  rais- 
ing the  body  to  place  it  in  the  coffin,  a  fetus,  with  the  umbilical  cord, 
escaped  from  the  vagina.  There  seemed  to  have  been  a  rapid  putrefaction  in 
this  case,  generating  enough  pressure  of  gas  to  expel  the  fetus  as  well  as  the 
utenis  from  the  body.  This  at  least  is  the  view  taken  by  Hoffman  and  others 
in  the  solution  of  these  strange  cases. 

Antepartum  Crying  of  the  Child. — There  are  on  record  fabuloiLs 
cases  of  children  crying  in  the  uterus  during  pregnancy,  and  all  sorts  of  unbe- 
lievable stories  have  been  constructed  from  these  reported  occurrences.  Quite 
possible,  however,  and  worthy  of  belief  are  the  cases  in  which  the  child  has 
been  heard  to  cry  during  the  progress  of  parturition — ^that  is,  during  deliver}'. 
Jonston  ^  speaks  of  infants  crj'ing  in  the  womb,  and  attempts  a  scientific 
explanation  of  the  fact  He  also  quotes  the  following  lines  in  reference  to  this 
subject : — 

**  Mirandam  foetus  materna  clausus  in  alvo 

Dicitur  insuetos  ore  dedisse  sonos. 
Causa  subest ;  doluit  se  angusta  sede  teueri, 

Et  cupiit  magnae  cemere  moliis  opus. 
Aut  quia  quaerendi  studio  vis  fessa  parentum 

Aucupii  aptas  innuit  esse  manus.*' 

•  Quoted  by  124,  cvi.,  117.  »>  8()7,  Band  28,  228.  c  447,  404. 
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The  Ephcmerides  *  gives  examples  of  the  child  hiccoughing  in  the  utei^ 
Cases  of  crying  before  delivery,  some  in  the  vagina,  some  just  before  the  com- 
plete expulsion  of  the  head  from  the  os  uteri,  are  very  numerous  in  the  older 
writers  ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  on  auscultation  of  the  pregnant  abdomen 
fetal  sounds  may  have  been  exaggerated  into  cries.  Bartholinus,^  Borellus,  * 
Boyle,  Buchner,  Paullini,  Mezger,  Riolanus,  Lentillus,  Marcellus  Donatus/ 
and  Wolff®  all  speak  of  children  crying  before  delivery  ;  and  Mazinus'  relates 
the  instance  of  a  puppy  whose  feeble  cries  could  be  heard  before  expulsion 
from  the  bitch.  Osiander  folly  discusses  the  subject  of  infants  crying  during 
parturition. 

McLean  «  describes  a  case  in  which  he  positively  states  that  a  child  cried 
lustily  in  utero  during  application  of  the  forceps.  He  compared  the  sound  as 
though  from  a  voice  in  the  cellar.  This  child  was  in  the  uterus,  not  in  the 
vagina,  and  continued  the  crj^ing  during  the  whole  of  the  five  minutes  occupied 
by  delivery. 

Cesarean  Section. — ^Although  the  legendary  history  of  Cesarean  section 
is  quite  copious,  it  is  very  seldom  that  we  find   authentic  records  in  the 
writings  of  the  older  medical  observers.    The  works  of  Hippocrates,  Aretaeos, 
Galen,  Celsus,  and  Aetius  contain  nothing  relative  to  records  of  successfid 
Cesarean  sections.     However,  Pliny  says  that  Scipio  Africanus  was  the  first 
and  Manlius  the  second  of  the  Romans  who  owed  their  lives  to  the  operation 
of  Cesarean  section  ;  in  his  seventh  book  he  says  that  Julius  Csesar  was  bom 
in  this  way,  the  fact  giving  origin  to  his  name.     Others  deny  this  and  say  tliat 
his  name  came  from  the  thick  head  of  hair  which  he  possessed.     It  is  a  fre- 
(juent  subje(»t  in  old  Roman  sculpture,  and  there  are  many  delineations  of  the 
birth  of  Bacchus  by  Cesarean  section  from  the  corpse  of  Semele.     Greek 
mythology  tolls  us  of  the  birth  of  Bacchus  in  the  following  manner  :     After 
Zeus  burnt  the  house  of  Semele,  daughter  of  Cadmus,  he  sent  Hermes  in  great 
haste  with  directions  to  take  from  the  burnt  Ixxly  of  the  mother  the  fruit  of 
seven  months.     This  child,  as  we  know,  was  Bacchus.     -^Esculapius,  acconl- 
ing  to  the  legend  of  the  Romans,  had  been  excised  from  the  belly  of  his  dead 
mother,  Corinis,  who  was  already  on  the  funeral  pile,  by  his  benefactor,  A]x>llo ; 
and  from  this  legend  all  products  of  Cesarean  sections  were  regarded  as  sacred 
to  Apollo,  and  were  thought  to  have  been  endowed  with  sagacity  and  bravery. 

Old  Records  tell  us  that  one  of  the  kings  of  Navarre  was  delivered  in  this 
way,  and  we  also  have  records  of  the  birth  of  the  celebrated  Doge,  Andreas 
Doria,  by  this  method.  Jane  Seymour  was  supposed  to  have  been  delivered 
of  Edwanl  VI.  by  Cesarean  section,  the  father,  after  the  consultation  of  the 
physi(»ians  was  announced  to  him,  replying :  "  Save  the  child  by  all  means, 
for  I  shall  be  able  to  get  mothers  enough."    Robert  II.  of  Scotland  was  sup- 

a  104,  dec.  ii.,  ann.  v.,  obs.  194,  and  obs.  15.  ^  190,  cent,  i.,  hist  18. 

c  Cent,  iii.,  obs.  72.  d  306,  L.  vi.,  cap.  ii.,  620. 

e  Lect.  raemor.,  T.  ii.,  647,  666,  983.  f  514,  T.  iii.,  8.  «  125,  xxii.,  166. 
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ised  to  have  been  delivered  in  this  way  after  the  death  of  hia  mother,  Mar- 
TT  Bruce,  who  waa  killed  by  being  thrown  from  a  horse.  Shakespere's 
unortal  citation  of  Macduff,  "  who  was  from  his  mother's  womb  untimely 
pped,"  must  have  been  such  a  case,  possibly  crudely  done,  perchance  by  cattle- 
om.  Pope  Gregory  XIV.  was  said  to  have  been  taken  from  his  mother's 
dly  after  her  death.  The  Philosophical  Transactions,^^  in  the  last  century, 
DUtain  accounts  of  Cesarean  section  jierfomied  by  an  ignorant  butclier  and 
Uo  by  a  midwife ;  and  there  arc  many  records  of  the  celebrated  case  per- 
Hmed  by  Jacob  Nufer,  a  cattle  gelder,  at  the  banning  of  the  sixteenth 
fDtnty. 

By  the  advent  of  antisepsis  and  the  improvements  of  Porro  and  others, 
'■warean  section  has  come  to  be  a  quite  frequent  event,  and  a  reconl  of  the 
jci»rsful  cases  would  hardly  be  consideretl  a  matter  of  extraordinary  interest, 
nd  would  be  out  of  the  province  of  tliis  work,  but  a  citation  of  anomalouK 
uses  will  be  given.  Baldwin'  reports  a  case  of  Cesaremi  section  on  a  typical 
ichitic  dwarf  of  twenty-four,  who  weighed  100  pounds  and  was  only  47J 
idles  tall.  It  was  the  ninth  Araeriam  case,  according  to  the  calculation 
r  Harris,  only  the  third  successful  one,  and  the  first  successful  one  in 
'hio.  The  woman  had  a  uniformly  contractwl  pelvis  whose  anteroposterior 
iameter  was  about  \\  inches.  The  hygienic  surroundings  for  the  operation 
ere  not  of  the  best,  as  the  woman  lived  in  a  cellar.  Tait's  method  of  i»er- 
uming  the  operation  was  determineil  upon  and  successfully  performed, 
'oovalescence  was  prompt,  and  in  three  weeks  the  case  was  dismissed.  Tho 
bild  was  a  female  of  "^  pounds  which  inherited  the  deformities  of  its  mother. 
t  thrived  for  nine  and  a  half  months,  when  it  died  of  angina  Lu<lovici. 
'ipire  \'i  represents  the  mother  and  child. 

Harris"*  gives  an  account  of  an  operation  upon  a  rachitic  dwarf  who 
■as  impregnated  by  a  large  man,  a  baby  weighing  14  pounds  and  measuring 
W  inches  being  delivered  by  the  knife.  St,  Braun**  gives  the  account  of  n 
["nrrif-Cesarean  operation  in  the  case  of  a  rachitic  dwarf  3  feet  10  inches 
»ll,in  which  both  the  mother  and  child  recovered.  Mund4*  speaks  of  twins 
ifing  delivered  by  Cesarean  section.  Franklin''  gives  the  instance  of  it 
•Oman  delivered  at  fiiU  term  of  a  living  child  by  this  means,  in  whom  wa* 
aU  found  a  dead  fetus.  It  lay  lielund  the  stump  of  the  amputated  cervix, 
in  the  mldcsac  of  Douglas.     The  [Kiticnt  died  of  heniorrlmgc. 

Cpiston''  re|Mirts  a  case  of  Cesarean  section  on  a  priniipara  of  twenty-four 
>l  full  term,  with  the  delivery  of  a  double  female  monster  weighing  12J 
IMimIs,  This  monster  consiste<l  of  two  females  of  about  the  same  size,  unite<l 
f""!!  the  sternal  notch  to  the  navel,  having  one  cord  and  one  placenta.  It  wa< 
*'il""im.  The  diagnosis  waa  made  Iwfore  ojH'ration  by  vaginal  examination. 
In  a  dimmunication  to  Croston,  Harris  remarked  that  this  was  the  first  sue- 
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cews fill  Cesarean  spetionforddublemonstrouscoiiceptionin  Amerit-a,  and* 
that  ill  1S81  Collins  and  Lt-idy  jxTfonned  the  same  oi>eration  without  sii4 
Instances  of  repeated  Cesarean  section  were  quite  numerous,  and  d»j 
of  the  operators  notcwiirlhy,  before  the  uterus  was  removed  at  the  first  <^ 
tion,  as  is  now  gt-ner.illy  done.  Baeqiie  "  reports  two  sections  in  the  \ 
woman,  and  BiTtrandi  i^peaks  of  a  case  in  whicli  the  oj)eration  was  sal 
fully  executed  many  times  iu  the  same  woman.  Kosenbei^  "•  reports^ 
cases  repeate<l  -iKfcssfuHy  hy  LeoiH>ld  of  Dresden.     Skutedi  reports  a  a 


Fig.  IS.— C«eBreHa  opentli 


which  it  was  twitse  performed  on  a  woman  witli  a  racliitic  jiclvis,  i 
the  second  time  was  prt^ant  with  twins  ;  the  children  and  mother  n 
Zweifel "  cites  an  instance  iu  which  two  Cesarean  sections  were  perfom 
patient,  both  of  the  children  delivered  being  in  vigorous  health.  Stolz^fl 
a  similar  case.  Beck '  gives  an  account  of  a  Cesarean  operation  twice  q 
same  woman ;  in  the  first  the  cliild  perished,  but  iu  the  second  it  * 
Merinar '  cites  an  instance  of  a  woman  thrice  opened.     Parra\Tni » 

d  3flfi.  188.1.  iii..  i 
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amilar  instuioe.  Charlton  *  gives  an  account  of  the  perfomuuice  carried  out 
ncceaafnllf  four  tdmes  in  the  same  woman  ;  Chbholm  *>  mentdons  a  case  in 
wludi  it  was  twice  performed.  Michaelis  of  Kiel "  gives  an  instance  in  which 
he  performed  the  same  operation  on  a  woman  four  times,  with  successfiil  issues 
to  both  mother  and  children,  despite  the  presence  of  peritonitis  the  last  time. 
He  had  operated  in  1826,  1830,  1832,  and  1836.  Coe'^  and  Gueniot'  both 
meotion  cases  in  which  Cesarean  section  had  been  twice  performed  with  sucoess- 
fiil  tenmoations  as  n^iards  both  mothers  and  children.  Rosenberg '  tabulates 
a  number  of  similar  cases  &om  medical  literature. 

Cases  of  Cesarean  sectloii  by  the  patient  herself  are  most  cnrious, 
but  Doay  be  readily  believed  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  reports  of  the  opera- 
tion being  done  in  savage  tribes.  Felkin  <  gives  an  account  of  a  successlul 
case  performed  in  hia  presence,  with  preservation  of  the  lives  of  bodi  mother 
and  child,  by  a  native  African  in  Kahura,  Uganda  Countiy  (Fig.  16).     The 


Flf.  IS.— Knife  lusd  Id  p«rti>niilng  Caarean  •ecUon  Id  Africa. 


Toong  ^ri  was  operated  on  in  the  crudest  manner,  the  hemorrhage  being 
dieeked  by  a  hot  iron.  The  sutures  were  made  by  means  of  seven  thin,  hot  iron 
spikes,  resembling  acupressure-needles,  closing  the  peritoneum  and  skin  (Fig. 
1").  The  wound  healed  in  eleven  days,  and  the  mother  made  a  complete  re- 
tovery.  Thomas  Cowley  ■■  describes  the  case  of  a  negro  woman  who,  being 
ooabte  to  bear  the  pains  of  labor  any  lunger,  took  a  sharp  knife  and  made  a  deep 
incision  in  her  belly — deep  enough  to  wound  the  buttocks  of  her  child,  and 
extracted  the  child,  placenta  and  all.  A  negro  horse-doctor  was  called,  who 
KVfd  the  wound  up  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  way  dead  bodies  are  closed  at 
the  present  time. 

•  316,  1837,  xltfii.,  All.  i  318,  1808,  iv.,  178,  "  628,  Heft  vii.,  viii.,  1836. 

*Sew  York  Polrclinic,  Ang.  15,  1894.  «  789,  Jaly  5,  1894. 

'  12S,  ixiT.,  No.  10,  1881.       S  318,  April,  1884.       t  Lond.  Med.  Jour.,  1785,  vi.,  366. 
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Barker  *  gives  the  instance  of  a  woman  who,  on  being  abused  by  her  hat- 
band after  a  previous  tedious  labor,  resolved  to  free  herself  of  the  child,  and 
slyly  made  an  incision  five  inches  long  on  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen  with  a 
weaver^s  knife.  When  Barker  arrived  the  patient  was  literally  drenched 
with  bloixl  and  to  all  appearance  dead.  He  extracted  a  dead  child  from 
the  abdomen  and  bandaged  the  mother,  who  lived  only  forty  hours.  In  his 
discourses  on  Tropical  Diseases  Moseley  s})eaks  of  a  young  negress  in  Jamaica 
who  opene<l  her  uterus  and  extracted  therefrom  a  child  which  lived  six  days; 
the  w^onian  recovertK:!.  Barker  relates  another  case  ^  in  Rensselaer  County, 
N.  Y.,  in  which  the  incision  was  made  with  the  razor,  the  woman  likewise 
recovering.  There  is  an  interesting  account  ®  of  a  poor  woman  at  Prischtina, 
near  the  Ser\uan  frontier,  who,  sufifering  greatly  from  the  pains  of  labor, 
resolved  to  open  her  abdomen  and  uterus.  She  summoned  a  neighbor  to  sew 
up  the  incision  after  she  had  extracted  die  child,  and  at  the  time  of  report, 
several  months  later,  both  the  mother  and  child  were  doing  well. 

Madigan  ^  cites  the  case  of  a  woman  of  thirty-four,  in  her  seventh  confine- 
ment, who,  while  temporarily  insane,  laid  open  her  abdomen  with  a  razor,  in- 
cisinl  the  utenis,  and  brought  out  a  male  child.  The  abdominal  wound  was  five 
inches  long,  and  extendeil  from  one  inch  above  the  umbilicus  straight  down- 
ward. There  was  little  or  no  bleeding  and  the  uterus  was  firmly  contracted. 
She  did  not  see  a  physician  for  three  hours.  The  child  was  found  dead  and, 
with  the  placenta,  was  lying  by  her  side.  The  neighbors  were  so  frightened 
by  the  awful  sight  that  they  ran  aw^ay,  or  possibly  the  child  might  have  been 
saviKl  by  ligature  of  the  fiinis.  Not  until  the  arrival  of  the  clergyman  was 
anything  done,  and  death  ultimately  ensued. 

A  most  wonderful  case  of  endurance  of  pain  and  heroism  was  one  occurring 
in  Italy,**  which  attracteil  much  European  comment  at  the  time.  A  young 
woman,  illegitimately  j>regnant,  at  full  term,  on  March  28th,  at  dawn,  opened 
her  own  alKlonien  on  the  left  side  with  a  common  knife  such  as  is  generally 
usihI  in  kitchens.  The  wound  measured  five  inches,  and  was  directed  obliquely 
outwanl  and  dowriwanl.  She  opened  the  uterus  in  the  same  direcdon,  and 
en(leavore<l  to  extract  the  fetus.  To  exjHxlite  the  extraction,  she  drew  out  an 
arm  and  amputated  it,  and  finding  the  extraction  still  difficult,  she  cut  off  the 
luMul  and  completely  emptiinl  the  womb,  including  the  placenta.  She  bound 
a  tight  bandage  anumd  her  iKxly  and  hid  the  fetus  in  a  straw  mattress.  She 
then  (lresse<l  liers(»lf  and  attendwl  to  her  domestic  duties.  She  afterward 
inoimted  a  cnrt  and  went  into  the  city  of  Viterbo,  where  she  showed  her  si* 
ter  a  riotli  hntlit'd  in  UcmhI  as  menstrual  proof  that  she  was  not  pn^nant 
On  returning  lioims  having  walked  five  hours,  she  was  seized  with  an  attacl 
of  vomiting  and  Ininted.  The  |mrt»nts  called  Drs.  Serpieri  and  Baliva,  wh< 
vv\\\W  thf  v\\y^i\     Thirteen  hours  had  elapsed  from  the  infliction  of  the  wound 

rt  .iir/,  |n:io  I,  I.,  :iH|.       ^^:m\  ii.,  40.       c  wien.  med.  Wochenschrifl,  1880,  No.  13. 
••  nu,  iHMi,  I.,  U«l.  ^  359,  May  2,  1886. 
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dinxigli  which  the  bulk  of  the  intestines  harl  Ix'eii  protrmliiijf  for  the  past  six 
Ihhii^  The  abdiimeii  was  irrigated,  the  toilet  made,  and  after  the  eighteenth 
(iay  the  priK^ens  of  healing  was  well  prt^resHed,  and  the  woman  made  a 
iMoven'  after  her  pliieky  efi'orts  to  hide  her  shame. 

Cases  like  the  tiiregoiiig  excite  no  more  interest  than  thnee  tin  re«>rd  in 
vhivli  an  abdominal  section  has  been  accidental,  as,  for  instance,  by  cattle- 
boras,  ;iiiii  the  li'tll^  linrn  tlirt>ugh  the  wmmd.  Zulwldie"  si>eaks  of  a  ease 
iavbich  a  fetus-  was  I>iirn  from  the  wound  made  by  a  bidl's  horn  in  the 
abdomen.  Deneiix  ***  describes  a  case  in  wliich  the  wound  made  by 
was  not  sufficiently  lai^  to  permit  the  child's  escape,  but  it  was  sub- 
Mf^ently  brought  through  the  opening.  Pigne ''  sjteaks  of  a  woman  of  thirty- 
(^t,  who  in  the  eighth  month  of  her  sixth  i>regiianey  was  gored  by  a  bidl, 
thr  iHirn  effecting  a  transverse  wound  27  inches  long,  ninntng  from  one  an- 
tfrior  spine  to  the  other.     The  woman  wa**  foun<l  cold  and  insensible  and 


vithan  imperceptible  pulse.  The  email  intestines  were  Iviug  between  the 
llii)£lii<  and  covered  with  cojigulated  bhwul  In  the  prr)eess  ol  ck  an  sing,  a 
nwle  child  was  ixptllwl  '<ixintaneini--h  through  i  rent  m  the  uterus  The 
mman  was  treated  witli  tht  usual  preciHitinu-*  and  was  conscious  at  midday. 
liiatminth  she  was  up  She  li\ed  twent^  >tars  without  uiv  uicon\ enience 
«fe|it  that  due  to  a  slight  hernia  on  the  left  sidf  The  child  died  at  the  end 
rfa  fortnight. 

In  a  very  exhaustive  article  Harris  of  Philadelphia  "  has  eolleetetl  nearly 
•lithe  r«mmning  cases  on  record,  and  brief  extracts  from  some  of  them  will 
Wpiven  Itelow.  In  Zaandam,  Holland,  lfi47,  a  farmer's  wife  was  tossed  bv 
•  furious  bull.  Her  abdomen  was  ripped  open,  and  the  child  and  membranes 
wapfd.  Tile  child  suffered  no  injuries  except  a  bniised  upper  lip  and  lived 
BtDe  months.     Tlie  mother  die<l  within  forty  hours  of  her  injuries.     Figure 


*>  162,  Jnly.  I 
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1 9,  taken  from  an  engraving  dated  1 647,  represents  an  aooouchement  by  a  mad 
bull,  possibly  the  same  ease.  In  Dillenberg,  (Jermany,  in  1779,  a  multipan 
was  gored  by  an  ox  at  her  sixth  month  of  pregnancy ;  the  horn  entered  the 
right  epigastric  region,  three  inches  from  the  linea  alba,  and  perforated  the 
uterus.  The  right  arm  of  the  fetus  protnided ;  the  wound  was  enlai^ged  and 
the  fetus  and  placenta  delivered.  Thatcher  *  speaks  of  a  woman  who  wag 
g<)re<l  by  a  cow  in  King's  Park,  and  both  mother  and  child  were  safely  deliv- 
ered and  survived. 

In  the  Parish  of  Zecoytia,  Spain,  in  1785,  Marie  Gratien  was  gored  by  an 
ox  in  the  superior  jx)rtion  of  her  epigastrium,  making  a  wound  eight  inches 
long  which  wounded  the  uterus  in  the  same  direction.  Dr.  Antonio  di 
Zubeldia  and  Don  Martin  Monaco  were  called  to  take  charge  of  the  case. 
While  they  were  preparing  to  effect  delivery  by  the  vagina,  the  woman,  in  an 
attack  of  singidtus,  niptured  the  line  of  laceration  and  expelled  the  fetos, 
dead.  On  the  twentj^-first  day  the  patient  was  doing  well.  The  wound 
closed  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  week.  The  woman  subsequently  enjoyed 
excellent  health  and,  although  she  had  a  small  ventral  hernia,  bore  and 
nurseil  two  children. 

Marsh  ^*  cites  the  instance  of  a  woman  of  forty-two,  the  mother  of  eight  chil- 
dren, who  when  eight  months  pregnant  was  homed  by  a  cow.  Her  clothes 
were  not  torn,  but  she  felt  that  the  child  had  slipped  out,  and  she  caught  it 
in  her  dress.  She  was  seen  by  some  neighbors  twelve  yards  from  the  place 
of  accident,  and  was  assisted  to  her  house.  The  bowels  protruded  and  the 
child  was  separated  from  the  funis.  A  physician  saw  the  woman  three-qua^ 
ters  of  an  hour  aftor>vard  and  found  her  pulseless  and  thoroughly  exhausted. 
There  was  considerable  but  not  excessive  loss  of  blood,  and  several  feet  of 
intestine  )>n)tnided  through  the  wound.  The  womb  was  partially  inverted 
thnmgh  the  wound,  and  the  placenta  was  still  attached  to  the  inverted  por- 
tion. The  wound  in  the  utenis  was  Y-shajx»d.  The  mother  died  in  one  and 
a  half  hours  from  the  reception  of  her  injuries,  but  the  child  was  uninjured. 

Sc»ott  *"  mentions  the  instance  of  a  woman  thirtv-four  vears  old  who  was 
fSOTViX  by  an  infuriatcnl  ox  while  in  the  ninth  month  of  her  eighth  pregnancy* 
T1k»  horn  entoriMl  at  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  involv- 
ing tlu»  pari(»ti»s  an<l  the  utenis.     The  child  was  extmded  through  the  wouu^ 
alK)ut  half  an  hour  after  the  (X*curn»nce  of  the  accident     The  cord  was  ei*^ 
and  th(»  child  sur\'iv(Ml  and  thriveil,  though  the  mother  soon  died.     Stalpart 
tells  the  almost  intTcnlible  stor\'  of  a  soldier's  wife  who  went  to  obtain  wat^^ 
fn»iii  a  stream  and  was  cut  in  two  by  a  cannonball  while  stooping  over.     ^ 
passinir  soldier  ol)ser\'(Hl  something  to  move  in  the  water,  which,  on  investi-^ 
pition,  he  found  to  lx»  a  living  child  in  its  membranes.     It  was  christene^^ 
bv  onler  of  one  Conlua  and  lived  for  some  time  after. 

Postmortem  Cesarean  Section. — The  possibility  of  delivering  a  chilc^ 

•  319,  Jnly,  ISTjO,  8S.     »>  538, 1867.     c  51s,  1885,  iii.,  341.     ^  DiaserL  de  Foet  Nntrit,  45. 
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by  Cesarean  section  after  the  death  of  the  mother  has  been  known  for  a  long 
lame  to  the  students  of  medicine.  In  the  olden  times  there  were  laws  making 
ocmipalsory  the  opening  of  the  dead  bodies  of  pregnant  women  shortly  after 
death.  Numa  Pompilius  established  the  first  law^  which  was  called  ^^  lex 
regia,"  and  in  later  times  there  were  many  such  ordinances.  A  full 
description  of  these  laws  is  on  record.*"  Life  was  believed  possible  after  a 
gestation  of  six  months  or  over,  and,  as  stated,  some  famous  men  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  bom  in  this  manner.  Fran9ois  de  Civile,  who  on  great 
occasions  signed  himself  "  trois  fois  enterr6  et  trois  fois  par  le  gr&ce  de  Dieu, 
ressucit^,"  saw  the  light  of  the  world  by  a  happy  Cesarean  operation  on  his 
eihiuned  mother.  Fabricius  Hildanus  and  Bourton  report  similar  instances. 
Bourton  cites  among  others  the  case  of  an  infant  who  was  found  living  twelve 
hours  after  the  death  of  his  mother.  Dufour  *  and  Mauriceau  ^^^  are  two  older 
French  medical  writers  who  discuss  this  subject.  Flajani  ^^  speaks  of  a  case 
in  which  a  child  was  delivered  at  the  death  of  its  mother,  and  some  of  the 
older  Italian  writers  discuss  the  advisability  of  the  operation  in  the  moribund 
state  before  death  actually  ensues.  Heister  ^^^  writes  of  the  delivery  of  the 
child  after  the  death  of  the  mother  by  opening  the  abdomen  and  uterus. 

Harris**  relates  several  interesting  examples.  In  Peru  in  1794  a  Sambi 
woman  was  killed  by  lightning,  and  the  next  day  the  abdomen  was  opened  by 
official  command  and  a  living  child  was  extracted.  The  Princess  von  Swartzen- 
berg,  who  was  burned  to  death  at  a  ball  in  Paris  in  1810,  was  said  to  have  had 
a  living  child  removed  from  her  body  the  next  day.  Like  all  similar  instances, 
this  was  proved  to  be  false,  as  her  body  was  burned  beyond  the  possibility  of 
recognition,  and,  besides,  she  was  only  four  months  pregnant.  Harris  ^  men- 
tions another  case  of  a  young  woman  who  threw  herself  from  the  Pont  Neuf 
into  the  Seine.  Her  body  was  recovered,  and  a  surgeon  who  was  present 
seized  a  knife  from  a  butcher  standing  by  and  extracted  a  living  child  in  the 
piesenoe  of  the  curious  spectators.  Campbell  ^^  discusses  this  subject  most 
thoroughly,  though  he  adv^ances  no  new  opinions  upon  it. 

Duer  tabulates  the  successful  results  of  a  number  of  cases  of  Cesarean 
section  after  death  as  follows  : — 

Children  extracted  between  1  and    5  miDutes  after  death  of  the  mother,  21 

'*      10  and  15       ''          ''        '"       ''           *'  13 

"•      15  and  30      **          ''        ''       ''           ''  2 

1  hour                      '*        ''       ''           "•  2 

2  hours                     ''         ''       "           ''  2 

Garezky  of  St  Petersburg  ^  collected  reports  of  379  cases  of  Cesarean 
section  after  death  with  the  following  results :  308  were  extracted  dead ;  37 
showed  signs  of  life ;  34  were  born  alive.  Of  the  34,  only  5  lived  for  any 
length  of  time.  He  concludes  that  if  extracted  within  five  or  six  minutes 
ifter  death,  they  may  be  born  alive ;  if  from  six  to  ten  minutes,  they  may 

*  462,  T.  xix.,  263.  ^  125,  1880,  141.  c  Quoted  by  545,  Aug.  23,  1879. 
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still  be  bom  alive,  though  asphvxinted ;  if  from  ten  to  twenty-six  minate 
they  will  be  highly  asf^yxiated.  In  a  great  number  of  these  cases  the  iniai 
was  asphyxiated  or  dead  in  one  minnte.  Of  eourse,  if  the  death  Ls  suddei 
as  by  apoplexy,  accident,  or  suicide,  the  child's  chances  are  better.  Thes 
statistics  seem  conscientious  and  reliable,  and  we  are  safe  in  taking  them  s 
indicative  of  the  usual  result,  which  discountenances  the  old  reports  of  deat 
as  taking  place  some  time  beibre  extraction. 

Peueh  *  is  credited  with  statistics  ^lowii^  that  in  453  operations  101  dii] 
dren  gave  signs  of  life,  but  only  45  survived. 

During  the  Commune  of  Paris,  Tamier,  one  night  at  the  Maternity,  wj 
called  to  an  inmate  who,  while  lyii^  in  bed  near  the  end  of  pregnancy,  ha 
been  killed  bv  a  ball  which  firactured  the  base  of  the  skull  and  entered  tli 

m 

brain.  He  removed  the  child  by  Cesarean  section  and  it  lived  for  seven 
days.  In  another  case  a  pregnant  woman  fell  from  a  window  for  a  distan< 
of  more  than  30  feet,  instant  death  resukii^ ;  thirty  minutes  at  least  afler  tl 
death  of  the  mother  an  infimt  was  removed,  which,  after  some  difficulty,  w: 
resuscitated  and  lived  for  thirteen  vears^  Tamier  states  that  deliverv  ma 
take  place  three-quarters  of  an  hour  or  even  an  hour  after  the  death  of  tl 
mother^  and  he  also  quotes  an  extraordinary  case  by  Hubert  of  a  successf 
Cesarean  operation  two  hours  after  the  mother^s  death ;  the  woman,  who  w 
eight  months  pregnant,  was  instantly  killed  while  crossii^  a  railroad  track 

Hofiman  *^  reconls  the  case  of  a  successful  Cesarean  section  done  ten  mi 
utes  after  death.  The  patient  was  a  woman  of  thirty-^,  in  her  eighth  mor 
of  pregnancy,  who  was  suddenly  seized  with  eclampsia,  which  terminat 
fatally  in  ten  hours.  Ten  minutes  after  her  last  respiration  the  Cesarean  » 
tion  was  pertV>rmeil  and  a  living  male  child  delivered.  This  infant  was  noi 
isheil  \\\x\l  the  aid  of  a  spoon,  but  it  dieil  in  twenty-five  hours  in  consequei 
of  its  prematiirt^  birth  ami  enfeebled  vitality. 

Gn^n  '*  speaks  of  a  woman,  nine  months  pregnant,  who  was  run  over  b; 
heavily  huleii  stagtMM)ai'h  in  the  streets  of  S«Hithwark.  She  died  in  ab( 
twenty  niinutt»s,  ami  in  abiHit  twenty  minutes  more  a  living  child  was  i 
traott^l  fn^m  her  bv  Cesiirean  section.     There  was  a  similar  case  in  \ 

m 

Hopital  St.  I^niis,  in  Paris,  in  1829  ;  but  in  this  ease  the  child  was  Ix 
alive  five  miniitt^s  after  death.  Squire*  tells  of  a  ctise  in  which  the  motl 
ditnl  of  tlilatation  of  the  at>rta,  and  in  from  twentv  to  thirtv  minutes  the  ch 
wik*  siivtHl.  In  i*i>mment  on  this  case  Aveling  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
iH^lievinl  It  jH^^ihle  to  save  a  child  one  hour  after  the  death  of  the  moth 
No  less  an  authority  than  Playiair  speaks  of  a  case  in  which  a  child  was  b< 
half  ail  hour  at\er  the  dt^ith  of  the  mother.  Beckman^  relates  the  histon- 
a  woman  who  ditnl  suddenlv  in  ct>nvulsions.  The  incision  was  made  al> 
five  minutes  after  death,  ami  a  male  child  about  four  poumls  in  weight  v 

*  S44»  844.  ^  S44.  ^45.  c  .>6l.  1S»5,  No.  50,  1319. 

^  sVKK  xii.,  4tJ-xM.  *  476,  l^Tr.  iu.  S9.  f  199,  1869. 
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extracted.  The  child  exhibited  feeble  heart-contractions  and  was  despaired  of. 
Happily,  after  numerous  and  persistent  means  of  resuscitation,  applied  for 
about  two  and  a  half  hours,  regular  respirations  were  established  and  the 
child  eventually  recovered.  Walter  *  reports  a  successful  instance  of  removal 
of  the  child  after  the  death  of  the  mother  from  apoplexy. 

Cleveland  ^  gives  an  account  of  a  woman  of  forty-seven  which  is  of  special 
interest.  The  mother  had  become  impregnated  five  months  aft«r  the  cessa- 
tion of  menstruation,  and  a  uterine  sound  had  been  used  in  ignorance  of 
the  impregnation  at  this  late  period.  The  mother  died,  and  one  hour  later  a 
living  child  was  extracted  by  Cesarean  section.  There  are  two  other  recent 
cases  recorded  of  extraction  after  an  hour  had  expired  from  the  death.  One 
is  cited  by  Veronden  ®  in  which  the  extraction  was  two  hours  afl^r  death, 
a  living  child  resulting,  and  the  other  by  Blatner  ^  in  which  one  hour  had 
elapsed  aft«r  death,  when  the  child  was  taken  out  alive. 

Cases  of  rupture  of  the  uterus  during  pregnancy  from  the  pressure 

of  the  contents  and  delivery  of  the  fetus  by  some  unnatural  passage  are 

found  in  profiision  through  medical  literature,  and  seem  to  have  been  of 

special  interest  to  the  older  observers.     Benivenius  ®  saw  a  case  in  which  the 

uterus  ruptured  and  the  intestines  protruded  from  the  vulva.     An  instance 

similar  to  the  one  recorded  by  Benivenius  is  also  found  in  the  last  century  in 

Germany.'^     Bouillon'    and  Desbois,  two  French  physicians  of  the  last 

century,  both  record  examples  of  the  uterus  rupturing  in  the  last  stages  of 

pregnancy  and  the  mother  recovering.    Schreiber^  gives  an  instance  of  rupture 

of  the  uterus  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  a  13-pound  fetus,  and  there  is 

recorded  ^  the  account  of  a  rupture  caused  by  a  20-pound  fetus  that  made  its 

way  into  the  abdomen.     We  find  old  accounts  of  cases  of  rupture  of  the 

uterus  with  birth  by  the  umbilicus  and  the  recovery  of  the  woman.*    Vespr6^ 

describes  a  case  in  which  the  uterus  was  ruptured  by  the  feet  of  the  fetus. 

Farquharson  ^  has  an  account  of  a  singular  case  in  midwifery  in  which  the 
abdomen  ruptured  from  the  pressure  of  the  fetus ;  and  quite  recently  Geo- 
^^an  ^  illustrates  the  possibilities  of  uterine  pressure  in  pregnancy  by  a  post- 
mortem examination  after  a  fatal  parturition,  in  which  the  stomach  was  found 
pushed  through  the  diaphragm  and  lying  under  the  left  clavicle.  Heywood 
Smith™  narrates  the  particulars  of  a  case  of  premature  labor  at  seven  months 
in  which  rupture  of  the  uterus  occurred  and,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  case  w^as  complicated  by  placenta  pnevia,  the  patient  recovered. 

Rupture  of  the  uterus  and  recovery  does  not  necessarily  prevent  subsequent 
successful  pr^nancy  and  delivery  by  the  natural  channels.     Whinery  °  relates 

»573,  1855,  v.,  179.  b  125,  1878,  xi.,  626-632.  c  780,  1876,  iv.,  7. 

*125,  1875,  viii.,  160.  e  L.  iv.,  obs.  B.,  13. 

f  Histoire  de  la  See.  Royale  de  M6d.,  Paris,  1776,  310.  s  160,  iii.,  235. 

^Samml.  Medic.  Wahmehmimgeu,  1  B.,  363.  ^  108,  dec.  i.,  viii.,  90. 

i  462,  T.  xlii.,  84.  k  524,  1789. 

'  465,  1881,  62.  m  476,  1875,  li.,  911.  n  124,  Oct.,  1866. 
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Ml  instance  of  a  ruptured  uterus  in  a  healthy  Irish  woman  of  thirty-seven 
from  whom  a  dead  child  was  extracted  by  abdominal  section  and  who  was 
safely  delivered  of  a  healthy  female  child  about  one  year  afterward.  Analo- 
gous to  this  case  is  that  of  Lawrence,*  who  details  the  ingtance  of  a  wtHuao 
who  had  been  delivered  five  times  of  dead  cliildren  ;  she  had  a  very  narrow 
pelvis  and  labor  was  always  induced  at  the  eighth  month  to  assure  deliveif. 
In  her  sixth  pr^nancy  she  had  miscalculated  her  time,  and,  in  consequence 
her  uterus  ruptured  in  an  unexpected  parturition,  but  she  recovered  and  had 
several  subsequent  pr^;nancies. 

Occasionally  there  is  a  spontaneous  rapture  of  the  Tflglna  during  the 
process  of  [larturition,  the  uterus  remaining  intact.  Wiltshire  reports  such  ft 
case  in  a  woman  who  had  a  most  prominent  sacrum ;  the  laceration  was  trans- 
verse and  quite  extensive,  but  the  woman  made  a  good  recoverj-.  Sdiauta 
pictures  an  exostosis  on  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  (Fig.  20).  Blenkin- 
sop  ^  cites  an  instance  in  which  the  labor  was  neither  protracted  nor  abnonnall; 
severe,  yet  the  rupture  of  the  vagina  took  place  with  the  escape  of  the  child 
into  the  abdomen  of  the  mother,  and  WM 
from  thence  extracted  by  Cesarean  sec- 
tion. A  peculiarity  of  this  case  tob 
the  easy  expulsion  from  the  uterus,  no 
instrumental  or  other  manual  interfei^ 
once  being  attempted  and  the  utenv 
remaining  perfectly  intact. 

lu   some   cases   there   is  extenaive 
sloughiDg  of   the    genitals   after 
parturition  with  recovery  far  beyond 
expectation.     Gooch    mentions  a  case 
(Sctuuia).  in   which   the  whole  vagina  slouglwcl, 

yet  to  his  surprise  the  patient  reco^ 
enxl.  Aetius  anc!  Benivenius  speak  of  recovery  in  such  cases  after  1(» 
of  the  whole  uterus.  Cazenave  of  Bordeaux "  relates  a  most  marveloM 
case  in  which  a  primipara  suffered  in  labor  from  an  impacted  head.  Sbt 
was  twenty-five,  of  very  diminutive  stature,  and  was  in  labor  a  long  time. 
After  lalMir,  sloughing  of  the  parts  commenced  and  pn^i^essed  to  such  ffl 
extent  that  in  one  month  there  were  no  traces  of  the  labia,  nymphse,  vagiMi 
perineiuii,  it  jmtis.  There  was  simply  a  laige  opening  extending  from  the 
meatus  urinarius  to  the  coccyx.  The  rectovaginal  septum,  the  lower  portioo 
of  the  rectum,  and  the  neck  of  the  bladder  were  obliterated.  The  woman  sur- 
vive<l,  although  she  always  experienced  great  diffioulty  in  urination  and  In 
entirely  emptying  the  rectum.  A  similar  instance  is  reported  "*  in  a  woman 
of  tliirtj-  who  was   thirty-six   hours   in  labor.     The  fundus  of  the  utems 

»  234,  1885,  601.  <»  656,  No.  li.,  Doc  2,  18*1. 
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descended  into  the  vagina  and  the  whole  uterine  apparatus  was  removed. 
The  lower  part  of  the  rectum  depended  between  the  labia ;  in  the  presence 
of  the  physician  the  nurse  drew  this  out  and  it  separated  at  the  sphincter  ani. 
On  examining  the  parts  a  single  opening  was  seen,  as  in  the  preceding  case, 
from  the  pubes  to  the  coccyx.  Some  time  afterward  the  end  of  the  intestine 
descended  several  inches  and  hung  loosely  on  the  concave  surface  of  the  rec- 
I  turn.  A  sponge  was  introduced  to  support  the  rectum  and  prevent  access  of 
air.  The  destruction  of  the  parts  was  so  complete  and  the  opening  so  large 
as  to  bring  into  view  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  pelvis,  in  spite  of  which, 
after  prolonged  suppuration,  the  wound  cicatrized  from  behind  forward  and 
healdi  returned,  except  as  regards  the  inconvenience  of  feces  and  urine. 
Milk-secretion  appeared  late  and  lasted  two  months  without  influencing  the 
other  functions. 

There  are  cases  in  which,  through  the  ignorance  of  the  midwife  or  the 
physician,  prolapsed  pelvic  organs  are  mistaken  for  afterbirth  and  ex- 
tracted. There  have  been  instances  in  which  the  whole  uterus  and  its  ap- 
pendages, not  being  recognized,  have  been  dragged  out.  Walters*  cites  the 
instance  of  a  woman  of  twenty-two,  who  was  in  her  third  confinement.  The 
mi(l\rife  in  attendance,  finding  the  afterbirth  did  not  come  away,  pulled  at  the 
fiinis,  which  broke  at  its  attachment.  She  then  introduced  her  hand  and  tore 
away  what  proved  to  be  the  whole  of  the  utenis,  with  the  right  ovary  and 
fallopian  tube,  a  portion  of  the  round  ligament,  and  the  left  tube  and  ovarian 
ligament  attached  to  it.  A  large  quantit}'^  of  omentum  protruded  from  the 
vulva  and  upper  part  of  the  vagina,  and  an  enormous  rent  was  left.  Walters 
saw  the  woman  twenty-one  hours  afterward,  and  ligated  and  severed  the  pro- 
truding omentum.  On  the  twentj^-eighth  day,  aft;er  a  marvelous  recovery, 
>hewas  able  to  drive  to  the  Royal  Berkshire  Hospital,  a  distance  of  five  miles. 
At  the  time  of  report,  two  years  and  six  months  after  the  mutilation,  she  was 
in  perfect  health.  Walters  looked  into  the  statistics  of  such  cases  and  found 
•^B  accidental  removals  of  the  uterus  in  the  puerperium  with  14  recoveries. 
All  but  three  of  these  were  without  a  doubt  attended  by  previous  inversion 
'jf  the  uterus. 

A  medical  man  was  tried  for  manslaughter  in  1878*^  because  he  made  a 
dmilar  mistake.  He  had  delivered  a  woman  by  means  of  the  forceps,  and, 
after  deliver)',  brought  away  what  he  thought  a  tumor.  This  "  tumor  "  cou- 
nted of  the  uterus,  with  the  placenta  attached  to  the  fundus,  the  funis,  a  por- 
tion of  the  lateral  ligament,  containing  one  ovar}'^  and  about  three  inches  of 
vafrina.  The  uterus  was  not  inverted.  A  horrible  case,  with  similar  results, 
happened  in  France,  and  was  reported  by  Tardieu.^  A  bnital  peasant,  whose 
wife  was  pregnant,  dragged  out  a  fetus  of  seven  months,  together  with  the 
uterus  and  the  whole  intestinal  canal,  from  within  50  cm.  of  the  pylorus  to 
within  8  cm.  of  the  ileocecal  valve.     The  woman  was  seen  three-quarters  of 

M76,  1884,  ii.,  779.  b  548,  1878,  ii.,  728.  c  141,  xxxix.,  157,  172. 
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an  liour  after  the  intestines  had  been  touud  iu  the  yard  (where  the  brute  h 
thrown  them),  still  aUve  and  reproaching  her  murderer,     Hoffman '  cite*  « 
instance  iu  which  a  midwife,  in  lier  anxiety  to  extract  the  afterbirth, 
traction  on  the  cord,  brought  out  tiie  utenis,  ovaries,  and  tubes,  and  tore  tM 
vulva  and  perineum  as  far  as  the  anus. 

Woodson  *■  tells  the  story  of  a  negress  who  was  four  mouths  pregnant,  and 
who,  on  Iwiug  seized  with  severe  uterine  jiains  in  a  bath,  succeeded  in  seiziug 
the  fetus  and  drawing  it  out,  but  inverting  tJie  ntenis  in  the  ojieratiorL 
There  is  a  case  recorded ''  of  a  girl  of  eighteen,  near  her  lalwr,  whu,  Iwing 
driven  from  her  honse  by  her  father,  took  refuge  lu  a  neigliboring  house,  aud 
soon  felt  the  pains  of  child-birth.  The  accoucheur  was  summoned,  pro- 
nounced them  false  paius,  and  went  away. 
On  his  return  lie  found  the  girl  dyii^ 
with  her  uterus  completely  inverteil  and 
Jiiiiifring  Iretween  her  legs.  This  unfor- 
luiNitf  maiden  had  beeu  delivered  wLile 
-t;mding  upright,  with  her  elbows  on  the 
h:ii*k  of  a  chair.  The  child  suddenly 
■;i]>L'd,  bringing  with  it  the  utertLt,  bat 


:i-'  the  funis  niptured  the  child  fell  to  da 
tlnnr.  M'agner  pictures  {uirtial  pr(J^|B 
of  tile  womb  in  labor  (Fig.  21). 


It  would  t<K)  much  extend  this 
ter  to  include  the  manv  accidents 
dent  to  labor,  and  only  a  Vv\k  of  es 
interest  will  be  given.  Cases  like  rupfi 
of  an  aneurysm  duriug  labor,  extea 
hemorrhage,  the  entrance  of  air  into 
uterine  veins  aud  sinuses,  and  comn 
iwagner)  lacerations  will  be  omitted,  togcth< 

complicated   births  like   those  of  diXi 
monsters,   etc.,    but   there   are   several   other   cases   that   deserve 
Eldridge^  gives  an  instance  of  separation  of  the  sj-mphysis  pubis  di 
labor, — a  natural  symphysiotomy.     A  separation  of  j  inch  coidd  be  disc«n 
at  tlie  sjTnphysis,  and  in  addition  the  8acn)iliac  synchoudrosis  was  also  qi 
movable.     The   woman   had   not  been  able  to  walk  in  the  latter  part 
her  pregnancy.      The  child  weighed   lOJ    pounds   and  hud  a  large  head  in 
a  remarkably  advanced  stage   of  ossification,   with  the   fontanelles   nearly 
closed.     Delivery  wiis  effected,  though  during  the  passage  of  the  head  the 
pubes  separated  to  such  an  extent  that  Eldridge  placed  two  fingers  Wtween 
them.     The  mother  recovered,  and  hud  jwrfect  imion  and  normal  lociimotim. 

b  124,  I860. 
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Sanders"  reports  a  case  of  the  separation  of  the  pubic  bones  in  labor. 
Stniiley ''  mentions  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  pelvis  during  Instmnieiital  «Ieliv- 
erf.  Humphreys  *  cites  a  moat  curious  instance.  The  patient,  it  appears, 
had  a  large  exostosis  on  the  body  of  the  pubes  which,  during  parturition,  was 
forced  through  the  walls  of  the  uterus  and  bladder,  resulting  in  death.  Kilian 
reports  four  ca-ses  of  death  from  perforation  of  the  uterus  in  this  manner. 
Schauta  pictures  such  an  exostosb  (Fig.  22). 

Chandler  "  relates  an  instance  in  which  there  was  laceration  of  the  liver 
dnrii^  parturition  ;  and  Hubbard  *  reconls  a  case  of  rupture  of  the  spleen 
after  labor. 

Symphysiotomy  is  an  operation  consisting  of  division  of  the  pubic  syraphy- 
$ifiDorder  to  facilitate  delivery  in  narrow  pelves.  This  operation  has  under- 
^Deamost  remarkable  revival  during  the  past  two  years.  It  originated  in  a 
suggestion  by  Pineau  in  his  work  on  surgery  in  1598,'  and  in  1665  was  first 
perforaied  by  La  Courvte  upon  a  dead  body  in  order  to  save  the  child,  and 
silerward  by  Plenk,  in  1766,*  for  the  same  purpose.  In  1777-  Sigault  first 
propoeeii  the  operation  on  the  living, 
and  Ferrara  was  the  one  to  carry  out, 
practically,  the  proposition, — although 
Sigault  is  generally  considered  to  be 
the  firs-t  symphysiotomist,  and  the  pro- 
wdiire  is  very  generally  known  as  the 
"Sigaultean  operation."  From  Fer- 
rara's  time  to  1858,  when  the  oper- 
ation had  practically  died  out,  it  had  Fig.  22.— Eir»i(HiionihesTinpbTi>is<sehiiiu). 
been  performed  85  times,  with  a  re- 

wrded  mortality  of  33  per  cent.  In  1866  the  Italians,  under  the  leadership 
of  Morisani  of  Naples,  revived  the  operation,  and  in  twenty  years  had  per- 
formed it  70  times  with  a  mortality  of  24  per  cent.  Owing  to  rigid  anti- 
septic technic,  the  last  38  of  these  operations  (1886  to  1 89 1)  showed  a  mortality 
i^odIv  h^  per  cent,,  while  the  infant-mortality  was  only  10§  i>erceiit.  The 
rawlern  historj'  of  this  operation  is  quite  interesting,  and  is  veiy  completely 
reviewed  by  Hirst  and  Borland.'' 

In  Sovcmbcr,  1893,  Hirst  reported  212  operations  since  1887,  with  a 
maternal  mortality  of  12.73  per  cent,  and  a  fetal  mortalitj-  of  28  per  cent. 
In  \m  later  statistics  Morisani  gives  .55  cases  with  2  maternal  deaths  and 
1  infantile  death,  while  ZweifeP  rejwrts  14  cases  from  the  Leipzig  clinic 
*ilh  no  maternal  death  and  2  fetal  deaths,  1  from  asphyxia  and  1  from 
pneumonia,  two  days  after  birth.  All  the  modem  statistics  are  corrcspond- 
"•gly  encouraging. 

•Ttans-  Aiuer.  Inntit.  Homeopathy,  •>  125,  1879,  xii,,  269. 
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Irwin  reports  a  case  in  which  llie  firm  attachment  of  the  fetal  head  to 
the  uterine  parietes  rendered  delivery  without  artificial  aid  impossible,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  perform  craniotomy.  The  right  temporal  region  of  the  child 
adhered  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  being  connected  bjr 
membranes.  The  woman  was  forty-four  years  old,  and  the  child  was  6er 
fourth. 

Delay  in  the  Birth  of  the  Second  Twin. — In  twin  pregnancies  theie 
is  sometimes  a  delay  of  many  days  in  the  birth  of  a  second  child,  even  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  give  suspicion  of  superfetation.     Pignot  speaks  of  one 
twin  two  montlis  before  the  other.     De  Bosch  speaks  of  a  delay  of  8e>'en- 
teen  days ;  and  there  were  2  cases  on  record  in  France  in  the  last  centun*,  • 
one  of  which  was  delayed  ten  days,  and  the  other  showed  an  inter\'al  of  seven 
weeks  bet\veen  the  deliv-ery  of  the  twins.     There  is  an  old  case  on  record  ^ 
in  which  there  was  an  interval  of  six  weeks  between  deliveries ;  Jansen  ^ 
gives  an  account  of  three  births  in  ten  months  ;  Pinart  ^  mentions  a  case  with  an 
interval  of  ten  days ;  Thilenius,  one  of  thirteen  days ;  and  Ephemerides,  one  of 
one  week.    Wildberg^  describes  a  case  in  which  one  t>vin  was  bom  two  months 
after  the  other,  and  there  was  no  secretion  of  milk  until  after  the  second 
birth.     A  full  description  of  Wildberg's  case  is  given  in  another  journal* 
in  brief,  as  follows :  A  woman,  eighteen  months  married,  was  in  labor  in 
the  eighth  month  of  pregnancy.     She  gave  birth  to  a  child,  which,  though 
not  fully  matured,  lived.     There  was  no  milk-secretion  in  her  breasts,  and 
she  could  distinctly  feel  the  movements  of  another  child;   her  abdomen 
increased  in  size.     After  two  months  she  had  another  labor,  and  a  fuDy 
developed  and  strong  child  was  bom,  much  heavier  than  the  first.     On  the 
third  day  after,  the  breasts  became  enlarged,  and  she  experienced  considerable 
fever.    It  was  noticeable  in  this  case  that  a  placenta  was  discharged  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  the  first  birth.     Irvine  ^  relates  an  instance  of  thirty-two 
days'  delay  ;  and  Pfau  ^  one  of  seven  davs'. 

Carson  ^  cites  the  instance  of  a  noblewoman  of  forty,  the  mother  of  foor 
children,  ^vho  w- «is  taken  ill  about  two  weeks  before  confinement  was  expected, 
and  was  easily  delivereil  of  a  male  child,  which  seemed  well  formed,  with 
perfect  nails,  but  weakly.  After  the  birth  the  mother  never  became  healthy 
or  natural  in  appearance.  She  was  supposed  to  be  dying  of  dropsy,  but  after 
forty-four  days  the  mystery-  was  cleared  by  the  birth  of  a  fine,  well-grown, 
and  healthy  daughter.     Both  mother  and  child  did  well. 

Addison  *  describes  the  case  of  a  woman  who  w^as  delivered  of  a  healthy 
male  child,  and  ever^^thing  was  well  until  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day,  when 
intense  lalx)r-pains  set  in,  and  well-formed  twins  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
egg  were  born.     In  this  strange  case,  possibly  an  example  of  superfetation, 

•  418,  1751,  107  ;  and  418,  1752,  112.         b  160,  iv.  B.,  771.  c  462,  T.  xl.,  448. 
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the  patient  made  a  good  recovery  and  the  first  child  lived.  A  similar  case 
is  reported  by  Lumby  •  in  which  a  woman  was  delivered  on  January  18th, 
bv  a  midwife,  of  a  full-grown  and  healthy  female  child.  On  the  third  day 
she  came  down-stairs  and  resmned  her  ordinary  duties,  which  she  con- 
tinued until  February  4th  (seventeen  days  after).  At  this  time  she  was  de- 
livered of  twins,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  healthy  and  well-developed.  The  placenta 
was  of  the  consistency  of  jelly  and  had  to  be  scooped  away  with  the  hand. 
The  mother  and  children  did  well.  This  woman  was  the  mother  of  ten  children 
besides  the  product  of  this  conception,  and  at  the  latter  occurrence  had  entire 
absence  of  pains  and  a  very  easy  parturition. 

Pincott  **  had  a  case  with  an  interv^al  of  seven  weeks  between  the  births  ; 
Vale  *^  1  of  two  months ;  Bush  **  1  of  seventeen  days  ;  and  Burke  ®  1  with  an 
mten'al  of  two  months.  Douglas '  cites  an  instance  of  tsvins  being  bom  four 
days  apart.  Bessems  of  Antwerp,  in  1866,  mentions  a  woman  with  a  bicor- 
nate  uterus  who  bore  two  twins  at  fifty -four  days'  intervaL 

»  224,  1878,  i.,  227.  b  224,  1886.  c  476,  1842. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
PROLIFICITT. 

General  Historic  Observations. — Prolificity  is  a  much  discussed  sub- 
ject, for  besides  its  medical  and  general  interest  it  is  of  importance  in  social 
as  well  as  in  political  economy.  Superfluous  population  was  a  question  that 
came  to  consciousness  early  ;  Aristotle  spoke  of  legislation  to  prevent  the  in- 
crease of  population  and  the  physical  and  mental  deterioration  of  the  race,— 
he  believed  in  a  population  fixed  as  regards  numbers, — and  later  Lycurgns 
transformed  these  precepts  into  a  terrible  law.  Strabonius  reports  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Cathca  brought  their  infants  at  the  age  of  t>vo  months  before  a 
magistrate  for  inspcK^tion.  The  strong  and  promising  were  preserved  and  the 
weak  destroyed.  The  founders  of  the  Roman  Empire  followed  a  simikr 
usage.  With  great  indignation  Seneca,  Ovid,  and  Juvenal  reproved  this 
barbarity  of  the  Romans.  With  the  domination  of  Cliristianity  this  custtan 
gradually  diminished,  and  Constantine  stop|>ed  it  altogetlier,  ordering  succor 
to  the  jx^ople  too  poor  to  rear  their  own  children.  The  old  Celts  were  so 
jealous  of  their  vigor  that  they  placed  their  babes  on  a  shield  in  the  river, 
and  regarded  those  that  the  waves  respected  as  legitimate  and  worthy  to 
become  members  of  their  clans.  In  many  of  the  Oriental  countries,  where  the 
jK)puhition  IS  often  very  excessive  and  poverty  great,  the  girl  babies  of  the 
lower  classes  were  destroywl.  At  one  time  the  crocodiles,  held  sacred  in  the 
Nile,  were  given  the  surj^lus  infants.  By  destroying  tlie  females  the  breed- 
ing n(K;essarily  diminished,  and  the  number  of  the  weaker  and  dependent 
classes  became  less.  In  other  countries  persons  having  children  beyond  their 
ability  to  support  were  privileged  to  sell  them  to  citizens,  who  contracted  to 
raise  them  on  condition  that  thev  became  their  slaves. 

General  Law,  and  the  Influence  of  War. — In  the  increase  of  the 
world's  population,  although  circumstances  may  for  the  time  alter  it,  » 
genenil  average  of  prolificity  has,  in  the  long  nin,  been  maintained.  In  the 
history  of  every  nation  artificial  circumstances,  such  as  fashion,  war,  poverty, 
etc.,  at  some  peri<xl  hivve  temporarily  lowered  the  average  of  prolificity ;  bat 
a  further  search  finds  another  period,  under  opposite  circumstances,  wluch 
will  more  than  comjx*nsate  for  it.  The  effect  of  a  long-continued  war  or  wars 
on  generation  and  prolificity  has  never  been  given  proper  consideration.  In 
such  times  marriages  become  much  less  frequent ;  the  husbands  are  separated 
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from  their  wives  for  long  periods ;  many  women  are  left  widows  ;.the  females 
l)ec()me  in  excess  of  the  males ;  the  excitement  of  the  times  overtops  the  desire 
for  sexual  intercourse,  or,  if  there  is  the  same  desire,  the  unprolilic  prostitute 
fiirnishes  the  satisfaction  ;  and  such  facts  as  these,  coupled  with  many  similar 
ones,  soon  produce  an  astonishing  effect  upon  the  comparative  birth-rate  and 
leath-rate  of  the  country.  The  resources  of  a  country,  so  far  as  concerns 
population,  become  less  as  the  period  of  peace-disturbance  is  prolonged. 
Mava-vSmith"  quotes  von  Mayr  in  the  following  example  of  the  influence 
>f  the  war  of  1870—71  on  the  birth-rate  in  Bavaria, — the  figures  for  births 
ire  thrown  back  nine  months,  so  as  to  show  the  time  of  conception :  Before 
:he  war  under  normal  conception  the  number  of  births  was  about  16,000 
per  month.  During  the  war  it  sank  to  about  2000  per  month.  Immediately 
>n  the  cessation  of  hostilities  it  arose  to  its  former  number,  while  the  actual 
return  of  the  troops  brought  an  increase  of  2000  per  month.  The  maximum 
nras  reached  in  March,  1872,  when  it  was  18,450.  The  war  of  1866  seems 
:o  have  passed  over  Germany  without  any  great  influence,  the  birth-rate  in 
1865  being  39.2;  in  1866,  39.4;  in  1867,  38.3;  in  1868,  38.4.  On  the 
>ther  hand,  while  the  birth-rate  in  1870  was  40.1,  in  1871  it  was  (mly  35.9  ; 
nl872  it  recovered  to  41.1,  and  remained  above  41  down  to  1878.  Von 
Mavr  believes  the  war  had  a  depressing  influence  upon  the  rate  apart  from 
:he  mere  absence  of  the  men,  as  shown  in  the  fact  that  immediately  upon  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  it  recovered  in  Bavaria,  although  it  was  several  months 
before  the  return  of  the  troops. 

Mayo-Smith,  in  remarking  on  the  influence  of  war  on  the  marriage-rate, 
ays  that  in  1866  the  Prussian  rate  fell  from  18.2  to  15.6,  while  the  Austrian 
"ate  fell  from  15.5  to  13.0.  In  the  war  of  1870-71  the  Prussian  rate  fell  from 
17.9  in  1869  to  14.9  in  1870  and  15.9  in  1871  ;  but  in  the  two  years  after 
>eace  was  made  it  rose  to  20.6  and  20.2,  the  highest  rates  ever  recorded.  In 
France  the  rate  fell  from  16.5  to  12.1  and  14.4,  and  then  rose  to  19.5  and 
17.7,  the  highest  rates  ever  recorded  in  France. 

Influence  of  Rural  and  Urban  Life. — Rural  districts  are  always  very 
pr<»litic,  and  when  we  hear  the  wails  of  writers  on  "  S(x;ial  Economy,"  bemoan- 
inji:  the  small  birth-rates  of  their  large  cities,  we  need  have  no  fear  for  urban 
extinction,  as  emigration  fn)m  the  oountr}'  by  many  ambitious  sons  and 
»lauglitcrs,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  superior  advantages  Aat  the  city  offers, 
will  not  only  keep  up  but  to  a  certain  ]X)int  increase  the  population,  until  the 
ri'action  of  overcrowding,  following  the  st»lf-regulating  law  of  compensation, 
starts  a  return  emigration. 

The  effect  of  climate  and  race  on  prolificity,  though  much  spoken  of, 

»>  not  so  great  a  factor  as  suppose<l.  The  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  are 
^urpasseil  by  none  in  the  point  of  prolificity  ;  yet  their  hx^ation  is  quite 
'^'rthern.     The  Sw-edes  have  always  been  noted  for  their  fecundity.     Olaf 

»  Statistics  and  Sociology,  New  York,  1895. 
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Rudbeck  •  says  that  from  8  to  12  was  the  usual  family  number,  and  some  ran 
as  high  as  25  or  30.  According  to  Lord  Kames,  in  Iceland  before  the 
plague  (about  1710)  families  of  from  15  to  20  were  quite  common.  The  old 
settlers  in  cold  North  America  were  always  blessed  with  large  families,  and 
Quebec  is  still  noted  for  its  prolificity.  There  is  little  difference  in  this  respect 
among  nations,  woman  being  limited  about  the  same  eveiywhere,  and  the 
general  average  of  the  range  of  the  productive  function  remaining  nearly 
identical  in  all  nations.  Of  course,  exception  must  be  made  as  to  the  extremes 
of  north  or  south. 

Ancient  and  Modern  Prolificity. — Nor  is  there  much  difference  between 
ancient  and  modern  times.  We  read  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  Pliny,  and 
Albucai>is  of  the  wonderfiil  fertility  of  the  women  of  Egypt,  Arabia,  and 
other  warm  countries,  from  3  to  6  children  often  being  bom  at  once  and 
living  to  maturity  ;  but  from  the  wonder  and  surprise  shown  in  the  narration 
of  these  facts,  they  were  doubtless  exceptions,  of  which  parallels  may  be  found 
in  the  present  day.  The  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  families  were  no  laijier 
than  those  of  to-day,  and  were  smaller  in  the  zenith  of  Roman  affluence,  and 
continued  small  until  the  period  of  decadence. 

Legal  Encouragement  of  Prolificity. — In  Quebec  Province,  Canada, 
according  to  a  Montreal  authority,**  100  acres  of  land  are  allotted  to  the  father 
who  has  a  dozen  children  by  legitimate  marriage.  The  same  journal  stato 
that,  stimulated  by  the  premium  offered,  families  of  20  or  more  are  not  rare, 
the  results  of  patriotic  efforts.  In  1895,  1742  "chefs  de  famille"  made 
their  claim  acconling  to  the  conditions  of  the  law,  and  one,  Paul  Bellanger, 
of  the  River  du  Loup,  claimed  300  acres  as  his  premium,  based  on  the  feet 
that  he  was  the  father  of  36  children.  Another  claimant,  Monsieur  Thioret 
de  Sain  to  GeneviOve,  had  been  presented  by  his  wife,  a  woman  not  yet  thirty 
years  old,  with  17  children.  She  had  triplets  twice  in  the  space  of  five  years 
and  twins  thrice  in  the  mean  time.  It  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  what  the 
effect  would  he  of  such  a  premium  in  countries  with  a  lowering  birth-rate, 
and  a  FnMich  miMlical  journal,  quoting  the  foregoing,  r^^tfiilly  wishes  for 
some  countrymen  at  home  like  their  brothers  in  Quebw. 

Old  Explanations  of  Prolificity. — The  old  explanation  of  the  causation 
of  the  n^niarkable  exceptions  to  the  rules  of  prolificity  was  similar  to  that 
advancinl  by  EinjKHhK'les,  who  says  that  the  greater  the  quantity  of  semen,  the 
gnniter  the  nunilxT  of  children  at  birth.     Pare,^^**  later,  uses  a  similar  reason 
to  explain  the  caiisiition  of  monstrosities,  grouping  them  into  two  classes,  thoee 
due  to  di'ficiency  of  semen,  such  as  the  acephalous  tj'pe,  and  those  due  to  ex- 
ct»ss,  such  as  the  double  monsters.     Hip]x>crates,  in  his  work  on  the  "  Nature 
of  the  Infant,"  t(»lls  us  that  twins  are  the  result  of  a  single  coitus,  and  we  are 
also  infornuHl  that  each  infant  has  a  (»horion  ;  so  that  both  kinds  of  plural 
gi»station  (nion(X'horionie  and  dichorionic)  were  known  to  the  ancients.     In  this 
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treatise  it  is  further  stated  that  the  twins  may  be  male  or  female,  or  both 
males  or  both  females  ;  the  male  is  formed  when  the  semen  is  thick  and  strong. 

The  greatest  number  of  children  at  a  single  birth  that  it  is  possible 

or  a  woman  to  have  has  never  been  definitely  determined.  Aristotle  gives  it 
fi  his  opinion  that  one  woman  can  bring  forth  no  more  than  5  children  at  a 
ingle  birth,  and  discredits  reports  of  multiplicity  above  this  number ;  while 
^liny,  who  is  not  held  to  be  so  trustworthy,  positively  states  that  there  were 
uthentic  records  of  as  many  as  12  at  a  birth.  Throughout  the  ages  in  which 
uperstitious  distortion  of  facts  and  unquestioning  credulity  was  unchecked, 
11  sorts  of  incredible  accounts  of  prolificitj'  are  found.  Martin  Cromerus,  a 
^olish  historian,  quoted  by  Pare,  who  has  done  some  good  work  in  statistical 
esearch  on  this  subject,  says*  that  Margaret,  of  a  noble  and  ancient  family 
lear  Cracovia,  the  wife  of  Count  Virboslaus,  brought  forth  36  living  children 
n  January  20,  1296. 

The  celebrated  case  of  Countess  Margaret,  daughter  of  Florent  IV.,  Earl 
f  Holland,  and  spouse  of  Count  Hermann  of  Henneberg,  was  supposed  to 
lave  occurred  just  before  this,  on  Good  Friday,  1278.  She  was  at  this  time 
[)rty-two  years  of  age,  and  at  one  birth  brought  forth  365  infants,  182  males, 
82  females,  and  1  hermaphrodite.  They  were  all  baptized  in  two  large 
•razen  dishes  by  the  Bishop  of  Treras,  the  males  being  called  John,  the 
emales  Elizabeth.  During  the  last  century  the  basins  were  still  on  exhibi- 
ion  in  the  village  church  of  Losdun,  and  most  of  the  visitors  to  Hague  went 
ut  to  see  them,  as  they  were  reckoned  one  of  the  curiosities  of  Holland.  The 
ffliction  was  ascribed  to  the  curse  of  a  poor  woman  who,  holding  twins  in  her 
nns,  approached  the  Countess  for  aid.  She  was  not  only  denied  alms,  but 
ras  insulted  by  being  told  that  her  twins  were  by  different  fathers,  whereupon 
he  poor  woman  prayed  God  to  send  the  Countess  as  many  children  as  there 
rere  days  in  the  year.  There  is  room  for  much  speculation  as  to  what  this 
ase  really  was.  There  is  a  possibility  that  it  was  simply  a  case  of  hydatidi- 
bnn  or  multiple  molar  pregnancy,  elaborated  by  an  exhaustive  imagination 
ind  superstitious  awe.  As  late  as  1799  there  was  a  woman  of  a  town  of 
Indalusia  who  was  reported  to  have  been  delivered  of  16  male  infants,  7  of 
irhich  were  alive  two  months  later. 

Mayo-Smith  remarks  that  the  proportion  of  multiple  births  is  not  more 
ban  1  [x?r  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  parturitions.  The  latest  statistics,  by 
lestergaard,  give  the  following  averages  to  number  of  cases  of  100  births 
I  which  there  were  2  or  more  at  a  birth  : — 

Sweden,      ....  1.45  Germany, 1.24  Bavaria,     ....  1.38 

Denmark,  ....  1.34  Holland, 1.30  Prussia,      ....  1.26 

Scotland,    ....  1.22  Norway, 1.32  Saxony,      ....  1.20 

Italy 1.21  Austria, 1.17  Switzeriand,      .    .1.16 

France, 0.99  Belgium, 0.97  Spain, 0.85 

»  618,  1014. 
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In  Prussia,  from  1826  to  1880,  there  were  85  cases  of  quadruplets  and 
casi'rt  of  5  at  a  birth. 

The  most  extensive  statistics  in  regard  to  multiple  births  are  those  of  Vc 
who  reviews  13,000,000  births  in  Prussia.  According  to  his  deductioi 
twins  occur  once  in  88  births  ;  triplets,  once  in  7910  ;  and  quadruplets,  or 
in  371,126.  Recent  statistics  supplied  by  the  Boards  of  Health  of  Nt 
York  and  Philadelphia  place  the  frequency  of  tvnn  births  in  these  cities  at 
in  every  120  births,  while  in  Bohemia  twins  occur  once  in  about  60  births 
pn)j)ortion  just  twice  as  great.*  Of  150,000  twin  pregnancies  studied 
A^eit,  in  one-third  both  children  were  boys ;  in  slightly  less  than  one-thi 
both  were  girls ;  in  the  remaining  third  both  sexes  were  represented. 

Authentic  records  of  5  and  6  at  a  birth  are  extremely  rare  and  iufinitesin 
in  projK)rtion.  The  reputed  births  in  excess  of  6  must  be  looked  on  wi 
suspicion,  and,  in  fact,  in  the  great  majority  of  reports  are  apochiyphal. 

The  examples  of  multiple  births  of  a  single  pregnancy  will  be  tak 
up  under  their  respective  numbers,  several  examples  of  each  being  giv( 
together  with  tlie  authorities.  Many  twin  and  triplet  brothers  have  figur 
pn>minently  in  historj',  and,  in  fact,  they  seem  especially  favored.  T 
instance  of  the  Horatii  and  the  Curatii,  and  their  famous  battle,  on  whi 
hung  the  fate  of  Rome  and  Alba,  is  familiar  to  every  one,  their  strength  a 
wisdom  being  legendary  with  the  Romans. 

Twins  and  triplets,  being  quite  common,  will  not  be  considered  he 
although  there  are  2  cases  of  interest  of  the  latter  that  deserve  citati( 
SiHTling  *^  n']x>rts  2  instances  of  triplets ;  in  the  first  there  was  1  placei 
and  chorion,  2  amnions,  and  the  sex  was  the  same ;  in  the  second  case, 
which  the  sexes  were  different,  there  were  3  placentas,  3  chorions,  and 
amnions.  What  significance  this  may  have  is  only  a  matter  of  conjectu 
Pi'tty  ^'  descriWs  a  case  of  triplets  in  which  one  child  was  born  alive,  the  otl 
2  having  lost  their  vitality'  three  months  before.  Mirabeau*^  has  recen 
found  that  triple  births  are  most  common  (1  to  6500)  in  multiparous  won 
iH'twtHMi  thirtv  and  thirtv-four  vears  of  age.  Hereditv  seems  to  be  a  fact 
and  duplex  uteruses  preilis]x>se  to  multiple  births.  Ross  ^  reports  an  instai 
of  double  uterus  with  triple  pn^gnancy. 

Quadruplets  an»  su]>ix>seil  to  occur  once  in  about  every  400,000  birl 
Then»  an*  72  instanct^  nHx>nltHl  in  the  Index  Catalogue  of  the  Surg 
(TeneralV  l/ibnirv,  U.  S.  A.,  up  to  the  time  of  compilation,  not  including 
siibsiHpient  (»ases  in  the  Index  Me<licus.  At  the  Hotel-Dieu,  in  Paris 
1()S,000  births,  iH>vering  a  jHTitxl  of  sixtA'  years,  mostly  in  the  last  centi 
tlu'ix»  was  only  one  mse  of  quadniplets.  The  following  extract  of  an  accc 
of  the  birth  of  quadruplets  is  given  by  Dr.  De  I..eon  of  IngersoU,  Texas 

**  1  was  ealKnl  to  stn*  Mrs.  E.  T.  Page,  Januar}'  10,  1890,  about  4  o'c] 

•  SU.  \\l.  ^490.  lS4o. 

**  l'olH»r  Drillinjpijjeburten.  Miiuchen.  1894.        <*  M^deein.  Paris,  1879,  t..  No.  43,  2, 
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A.  M. ;  found  her  in  labor  and  at  full  time,  although  she  assured  me  that  her 
^  time '  was  six  weeks  ahead.  At  8  o'clock  A.  M.  I  delivered  her  of  a  girl 
habv;  I  found  there  were  triplets,  and  so  informed  her.  At  11  a.m.  I 
delivered  her  of  the  second  girl,  after  having  rectified  presentation,  which 
was  singular,  face,  hands,  and  feet  all  presented  ;  I  placed  in  proper  position 
and  practised  '  version.'  This  child  was  '  still-born,'  and  after  considerable 
effort  by  artificial  respiration  it  breathed  and  came  around  ^all  right.' 
The  third  girl  was  bom  at  11.40  a.m.  This  was  the  smallest  one  of  the 
four.  In  attempting  to  take  away  the  placenta,  to  my  astonishment  I 
found  the  feet  of  another  child.  At  1  P.  M.  this  one  was  born ;  the  head 
of  this  child  got  firmly  impacted  at  the  lower  strait,  and  it  was  with  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  and  much  patient  effort  that  it  was  finally  disengaged  ;  it 
was  blocked  by  a  mass  of  placenta  and  cords.  The  first  child  had  its  own 
placenta ;  the  second  and  third  had  their  placenta ;  the  fourth  had  also  a 
placenta.  They  weighed  at  birth  in  the  aggregate  19  J  pounds  without  cloth- 
ing ;  the  first  weighed  6  pounds  ;  the  second  5  pounds  ;  the  third  4  J  pounds ; 
the  fourth  4  pounds.  Mrs.  Page  is  a  blonde,  about  thirtj^-six  years  old,  and 
has  given  birth  to  1 4  children,  twins  three  times  before  this,  one  pair  by  her 
first  husband.  She  has  been  married  to  Page  three  years,  and  has  had  8 
children  in  that  time.  I  have  waited  on  her  each  time.  Page  is  an 
Englishman,  small,  with  dark  hair,  age  about  twenty-six,  and  weighs  about 
115  pounds.  They  are  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  now,  having  contracted  with  Mr. 
Uflher  of  New  York  to  travel  and  exhibit  themselves  in  Denver,  St.  Joseph, 
Omaha,  and  Nebraska  City,  then  on  to  Boston,  Mass.,  where  they  will  spend 
the  summer." 

There  is  a  report  from  Canada*  of  the  birth  of  4  living  children  at 

one  time.     The  mother,  a  woman  of  thirty-eight,  of  small  stature,  weighing 

100  pounds,  had  4   living  children  of  the  ages  of  twelve,  ten,  eight,  and 

seven  years,  respectively.     She  had  aborted  at  the  second  month,  and  at  full 

term  was  delivered  of  2  males,  weighing,  respectively,  4  pounds  9 J  ounces 

and  4  pounds  3  ounces ;  and  of  2  females,  weighing  4  pounds  3  ounces  and 

3  pounds  13|  ounces,  respectively.     There  was  but  one  placenta,  and  no 

more  exhaustion  or  hemorrhage  than  at  a  single  birth.     The  father  weighed 

169  pounds,  was  forty-one  years  old,  and  was  5  feet  5  inches  tall,  healthy 

and  robust.     The  Journal    of  St.  Petersburg,    a  newspaper  of  the  highest 

standard,  stated  that  at  the  end  of  July,   1871,  a  Jewish   woman  residing 

in  Courland  gave  birth  to  4  girls,  and  again,  in  May,  1872,  bore  2  boys  and 

a  girl ;  the  mother  and  the  7  children,  born  within  a  period  of  ten  months, 

were  doing  well  at  the  time  of  the  report.     In  the  village  of  Iwokina,  on 

May  26,  1854,**  the  wife  of  a  peasant  bore  4  children  at  a  birth,  all  sur\'iv- 

ing.     Bousquet  ^  speaks  of  a  primiparous  mother,  aged  twenty-four,  giving 

birth  to  4  living  infants,  3  by  the  breech  and  1  by  the  vertex,  apparently  all 

«  250,  Oct.,  1883.  b  476,  1857,  ii.,  259.  c  ho,  1894,  ii.,  55. 
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in  one  bag  of  membranes.  They  were  nourished  by  the  help  of  3  wet-nurses. 
Bedford  •  speaks  of  4  children  at  a  birth,  averaging  5  pounds  each,  and  all 
nursing  the  mother. 

Quintuplets  are  quite  rare,  and  the  Index  Catalogue  of  the  Surgeon 
General's  Library,  U.  S.  A.,  gives  only  19  cases,  reports  of  a  few  of  which 
will  be  given  here,  together  with  others  not  given  in  the  Catalogue,  and  from 
less  scientific  though  reliable  sources.  In  the  year  1731  ^®^  there  was  one 
case  of  quintuplets  in  Upper  Saxony  and  another  near  Prague,  Bohemia.  In 
both  of  these  cases  the  children  were  all  christened  and  had  all  lived  to 
maturity.  Grarthshore  ^  speaks  of  a  healthy  woman,  Margaret  Waddington, 
giving  birth  to  5  girls,  2  of  which  lived ;  the  2  that  lived  weighed  at 
birth  8  pounds  12  ounces  and  9  pounds,  respectively.  He  discusses  the 
idea  that  woman  was  meant  to  bear  more  than  one  child  at  a  birth,  using 
as  his  argument  the  existence  of  the  double  nipple  and  mamma,  to  which 
might  be  added  the  not  infrequent  occurrence  of  polymazia. 

In  March,  1 736,  *^  in  a  dairy  cellar  in  the  Strand,  London,  a  poor  woman 
gave  birth  to  3  l>oys  and  2  girls.  In  the  same  journal  was  reported  the  birth 
at  Wells,  Somersetshire,  in  1739,  of  4  boys  and  a  girl,  all  of  whom  were 
christened  and  were  healthy.  Par6  ^  in  1549  gives  several  instances  of  5 
children  at  a  birth,  and  Pliny  reports  that  in  the  peninsula  of  Greece  there 
was  a  woman  who  gave  birth  to  quintuplets  on  four  different  occasions. 
Petritus,  a  Greek  physician,®  speaks  of  the  birth  of  quintuplets  at  the  seventh 
month.  Two  males  and  one  female  were  bom  dead,  being  attached  to  the 
same  placenta ;  the  others  were  united  to  a  common  placenta  and  lived  three 
davs.  Chambon '  mentions  an  instance  of  5  at  a  birth.  Not  far  from  Berne, 
Switzerland,  the  wife  of  John  Gelinger,  a  preacher  in  the  Lordship  of 
Berne,  brought  forth  twins,  and  within  a  year  after  she  brought  forth 
quintuplets,  3  sons  and  2  daughters.^^  There  is  a  similar  instance 
reiKirted  in  1827**  of  a  woman  of  twentj'-seven  who,  having  been  delivered 
of  twins  two  years  before,  was  brought  to  bed  with  5  children,  3  boys  and  2 
girls.  Tlieir  length  was  from  15  J  to  16  J  inches.  Although  regularly  formed, 
thev  did  not  seem  to  have  reached  maturitv.  The  mother  was  much  exhausted, 
but  recr>vered.  The  children  appeared  old-looking,  had  tremulous  voices,  and 
slept  cr>ntinually  ;  during  sleep  their  temperatures  seemed  very  low. 

Kennedy  *  showed  before  the  Dublin  Pathological  Society  5  fetuses  with 
th**  involufra,  the  pnxluct  of  an  abortion  at  the  third  month.  At  Naples 
in  1><39  Giuseppa  Califani  gave  birth  to  5  children;  and  about  the  same 
time  Padd<pck  reported  the  birth  in  Franklin  County,  Pa.,  of  quintuplets. 
Th^  I..ancetJ  relates  an  account  of  the  birth  of  quintuplets,  2  boys  and 
3  girl-,  by  the  wife  of  a  peasant  on  March  1,  1854.     Moffitt^  records  the 

»  VJr.  1^^.  ^  629,  1787.  ^44.  c  374,  Oct  5,  1736. 
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birth  at  Monticello,  111.,  of  quintuplets.  The  woman  was  thirty-five  years 
of  age ;  examination  showed  a  breech  presentation ;  the  second  child  was 
bom  by  a  foot-presentation,  as  was  the  third,  but  tlie  last  was  by  a  head- 
presentation.  The  combined  weight  was  something  over  19  pounds,  and 
of  the  5,  3  were  still-born,  and  the  other  2  died  soon  after  birth.  The 
Elgin  Courant  (Scotland),  1858,  speaks  of  a  woman  named  Elspet  Gordon, 
at  Rothes,  giving  birth  to  3  males  and  2  females.  Although  they  were 
six  months'  births,  the  boys  all  lived  until  the  following  morning.  The  girls 
were  still-bom.  One  of  the  boys  had  two  front  teeth  when  born.  Dr. 
Dawson  of  Rothes  is  the  obstetrician  mentioned  in  this  case. 

The  following  recent  instance  is  given  with  full  details  to  illustrate  the 
difficulties  attending  the  births  of  quintuplets.  Stoker  *  has  reported  the  case 
of  a  healthy  woman,  thirty-five  years  old,  5  feet  1  inch  high,  and  of  slight 
build,  whom  he  delivered  of  5  fetuses  in  the  seventh  month  of  pregnancy, 
none  of  the  children  surviving.  The  patient's  mother  had  on  two  occasions 
given  birth  to  twins.  The  woman  herself  had  been  married  for  six  years  and 
bad  borne  4  children  at  full  term,  having  no  difficulty  in  labor.  When  she 
came  under  observation  she  computed  that  she  had  been  pregnant  for  six 
months,  and  had  had  her  attention  attracted  to  the  unusually  large  size  of 
her  abdomen.  She  complained  of  fixed  pain  in  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen, 
on  which  side  she  thought  she  was  larger.  Pains  set  in  with  regularity  and 
the  labor  lasted  eight  and  three-quarter  hours.  After  the  rupture  of  the 
membranes  the  first  child  presented  by  the  shoulder.  Version  was  readily 
performed  ;  the  child  was  dead  (recently).  Examination  after  the  birth  of 
the  first  child  disclosed  the  existence  of  more  than  one  remaining  fetus. 
The  membranes  protruded  and  became  tense  with  each  contraction.  The 
presentation  was  a  transverse  one.  In  this  case  also  there  was  little  difficulty 
in  effecting  internal  version.  The  child  lived  a  couple  of  hours.  The  third 
fetus  was  also  enclosed  in  a  separate  sac,  which  had  to  be  ruptured.  The 
child  presented  by  the  breech  and  was  delivered  naturally,  and  lived  for  an 
hour.  In  the  fourth  case  the  membranes  had  likewise  to  be  ruptured,  and 
alarming  hemorrhage  ensued.  Version  was  at  once  practised,  but  the  chin 
became  locked  with  that  of  the  remaining  fetus.  There  was  some  difficulty 
and  considerable  delay  in  freeing  the  children,  though  the  extent  of  locking 
was  not  at  any  time  formidable.  The  child  was  dead  (recently).  The  fifth 
fetus  presented  by  the  head  and  was  delivered  naturally.  It  lived  for  half 
an  hour.  The  placenta  was  delivered  about  five  minutes  afi^r  the  birth  of 
the  last  child,  and  consisted  of  two  portions  united  by  a  narrow  isthmus. 
One,  the  smaller,  had  two  cords  attached  centrally  and  close  together;  the  other, 
and  larger,  had  two  cords  attached  in  a  similar  way  and  one  where  it  was  joined 
to  the  isthmus.  The  organ  appeared  to  be  perfectly  healthy.  The  cord  of 
the  fourth  child  was  so  short  that  it  had  to  be  ligated  in  the  vagina.     The 
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children  were  all  females  and  of  about  the  same  size,  making  a  total  weight 
of  8  pounds.     The  mother  rallied  quickly  and  got  on  well. 

Trustworthy  records  of  sextuplets  are,  of  course,  extremely  scarce.  There 
are  few  catalogued  at  Washington,  and  but  two  authentic  cases  are  on  record 
in  the  United  States.  On  December  30,  1831,^^  a  woman  in  Dropin 
was  delivered  of  6  daughters,  all  living,  and  only  a  little  smaller  than 
usual  in  size.  The  mother  was  not  quite  twenty  years  old,  but  was  of 
strong  constitution.  The  6  lived  long  enough  to  be  baptizetl,  but  died  the 
evening  of  their  birtlis.  There  was  a  case  *  of  sextuplets  in  Italy  in  1844. 
In  Maine,  June  27,  1847,  a  woman  was  delivered  of  6  children,  2  sur- 
viving and,  together  with  the  mother,  doing  well.*"  In  1885  there  was 
reported  the  birth  of  sextuplets  in  Lorca,  Spain,  of  which  only  one  sur\'ivei ' 
At  Dallas,  Texas,  in  1888,*^  Mrs.  George  Hirsh  of  Navarro  Count}'  gave  birth 
to  6  children,  the  mother  and  the  children  all  doing  well.  There  were  4  boys 
and  2  girls,  and  they  were  all  perfect,  well  formed,  but  rather  small. 

Valsalli®  gives  an  instance  which  is  quoted  by  the  Medical  News'  without 
giving  the  authority.  Valsalli's  account,  wliich  differs  slightly  from  the 
account  in  the  Medical  Ncavs,  is  briefly  as  follows  :  While  straining  at  stool 
on  the  one  hundred  and  fifteenth  day  of  pregnancy  the  membranes  ruptured 
and  a  foot  prolapsed,  no  pain  having  been  felt  before  the  accident  A  fetos 
was  delivered  bv  the  midwife.  Valsalli  was  summoned  and  found  the  woman 
with  an  enormously  distended  abdomen,  within  which  were  felt  numerous  fetal 
parts ;  but  no  fetal  heart-sounds  or  movements  were  noticed.  The  cer\'ix  was 
only  slightly  dilated,  and,  as  no  pains  were  felt,  it  was  agreed  to  wait.  On 
the  next  day  the  membranes  were  ruptured  and  4  more  fetuses  were  deliv- 
ered. Traction  on  the  umbilical  cord  started  hemorrhage,  to  check  which  the 
physician  placcKi  his  hand  in  the  uterine  cavity.  In  this  most  arduous  posi- 
tion he  remained  four  hours  until  assistance  from  Lugano  came.  Then,  in 
the  presence  of  the  three  visiting  physicians,  a  sixth  amniotic  sac  was  deliv- 
erwl  w  ith  its  fetus.  The  woman  had  a  normal  convalescence,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  gave  birth  to  healthy,  living  twins.  The  Ncavs  says  the  chil- 
dren all  moved  vigorously  at  birth ;  there  were  4  males  and  2  females,  and 
for  the  6  there  was  only  one  ])lacenta.  The  mother,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  was  thirt\-six  years  of  age,  and  was  in  her  second  pregnancy. 

Multiple  Births  over  Six. — When  we  pass  sextuplets  the  records  of 
multiple  births  are  of  the  greatest  rarity  and  in  modern  records  there  are 
almost  none.  There  are  several  cases  mentioned  by  the  older  writers  whose 
statenunits  are  generally  worthy  of  credence,  which,  however  incredible,  are  of 
sufficient  interest  at  least  to  find  a  place  in  this  chapter.  Albucasis  affinM 
that  he  knew  of  the  birth  of  seven  children  at  one  time ;  and  d'Alechampi«8 
reports  that  Bonaventura,  the  slave  of  one  Savelli,  a  gentleman  of  Siena,  gave 
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birth  lo  7  children,  4  of  whom  were  baptized.  At  the  Parish  of  San  Ildefonso, 
Valladolid,  Julianna,  wife  of  Benito  Quesada,  gnve  birth  to  3  cliildren  in  oae 
day,  and  during  the  following  night  to  4  more,'  Sigebert,  in  his  Chronicles, 
mi  that  the  mother  of  the  King  of  Lombardy  had  borne  7  children  at  a 
birth.  Borellus  **  says  that  in  1650  the  lady  of  the  then  present  Lord  Darre 
give  birth  to  eight  perfect  children  at  one  parturition  and  tliat  it  was  the 
UQUsual  event  of  the  countrj'. 

Mrs.  Timothy  Bradlee  of  Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  in  1872  is  reported  to 
biTe  given  birth  to  8  children  at  one  time.*     They  were  healthy  and  living, 
but  quite  small.    The  mother  was  married  six  years  previously  and  then  weighed 
273  pounds.     She  had  given  birtli  to  2 
pairs  of  twins,  and,  with  these  3  boys 
tod  5  girls,  she  had  borne  12  children 
in  six  years.     She  herself  was  a  triplet 
and  her  father  and  her  mother  were  of 
twin  births  and  one  of  lier  grandmothers 
waf  the   mother  of  5   juiirs  of  twins. 
ThL;  case  was  most  celebrated  and  was 
much  quoted,  several   British  journals 
utrocting  it. 

Watering  of  Maregnac^  speaks  of 
tbe  (simultaneous  birth  of  8  children  at 
one  time.  When  several  months  preg- 
nant the  woman  \vas  seized  with  colicky 
pains  and  thought  them  a  call  of  nature. 
She  went  into  a  vineyard  to  answer  it, 
and  ihere,  to  her  great  astonishment, 
gave  hirth  to  8  fetuses.  Watering  found 
tbem  enclosed  in  a  sac,  and  thought 
tWv  probably  had  died  from  nmtiial 
pressure  during  growth.  The  motlier 
made  a  good  recoverj-. 

In  1755  Seignctte  of  Dijon  '  reports 
tbe  simultaneous  birth  of  nine  children.  Franciscus  Picus  Mirandul», 
ijuiiled  by  Par6,  says  that  one  Dorothea,  an  Italian,  iwre  20  children  at  2 
cinfincmcnts,  the  first  time  bearing  9  and  the  .second  time  elevCD.  He 
give*  a  picture  of  this  marvel  of  prolificitv,  in  which  her  Ijelly  is  represented 
1*  hanging  down  to  her  knees,  and  supported  by  a  girdle  from  the  neck 
(Fig.  23).  In  the  Annals,  History,  and  Guide  to  Leeds  and  York,  according 
WWalford,*"  there  is  mention  of  Ann  Birch,  who  in   1781  was  delivered 


Fig.  S.— Pregnmc]' 
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of  10  children.  One  daughter,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  10,  married  a  market 
gardener  named  Piatt,  who  was  well  known  in  Leeds.  Jonston**'  quotes 
Baytraff  as  saying  that  he  knew  of  a  case  in  which  9  children  were  born 
simultaneously ;  and  also  says  that  the  Countess  of  Altdorf  gave  birth  to 
twelve  at  one  birth.  Albucasis  mentions  a  case  of  fifteen  well-formed 
children  at  a  birth.  According  to  Le  Brun,*  Gilles  de  Trazegines,  who 
accompanied  Saint  Louis  to  Palestine,  and  who  was  made  Constable  of 
France,  was  one  of  thirteen  infants  at  a  simultaneous  accouchement  The 
Marquise,  his  mother,  was  impregnated  by  her  husband  before  his  departure, 
and  during  his  absence  had  13  living  children.  She  was  suspected  by  the 
native  people  and  thought  to  be  an  adulteress,  and  some  of  the  children 
were  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  superfetation.  They  condenmed  them 
all  to  be  drowned,  but  the  Marquis  appeared  upon  the  scene  about  this  tiine 
and,  moved  by  compassion,  acknowledged  all  13.  .  They  grew  up  and  thrived, 
and  took  the  name  of  Trazegines,  meaning,  in  the  old  language,  13  drowned, 
although  many  commentaries  say  that  "  gines  ^'  was  supposed  to  mean  in  the 
twelfth  century  "  nes/'  or,  in  full,  the  interpretation  would  be  "13  bom." 

Cases  in  which  there  is  a  repetition  of  multiple  births  are  quite  nume^ 
ous,  and  sometimes  so  often  repeated  as  to  produce  a  family  the  size  of  which 
is  almost  incredible.  Aristotle  is  credited  with  saying  **  that  he  knew  the 
history  of  a  woman  who  had  quintuplets  four  times.  Pliny's  case  of  quin- 
tuplets four  times  repeated  has  been  mentioned ;  and  Par^,*^*  who  may  be 
believed  when  he  quotes  from  his  own  experience,  says  that  the  wife  of  the 
last  Lord  de  Maldemeure,  who  lived  in  the  Parish  of  Seaux,  was  a  marvd 
of  prolificity.  Within  a  year  after  her  marriage  she  gave  birth  to  twins; 
in  the  next  year  to  triplets ;  in  the  third  year  to  quadruplets  ;  in  the  fourth 
year  to  (quintuplets,  and  in  the  fifth  year  bore  sextuplets  ;  in  this  last  labor  she 
died.  The  then  present  Lord  de  Maldemeure,  he  says,  was  one  of  the  final 
sextuplets.  This  case  attracted  great  notice  at  the  time,  as  the  family  was 
(juite  noble  and  very  well  known.  Seaux,  their  home,  was  near  Chambellay. 
Pious  Mirandulae  gathered  from  the  ancient  Egyptian  inscriptions  that  the 
women  of  Egypt  brought  forth  sometimes  8  children  at  a  birth,  and  that  one 
woman  bore  30  children  in  4  confinements.  He  also  cites,  from  the 
history  of  a  certain  Bishop  of  Xecomus,  ^hat  a  woman  named  Antonia,  in 
the  Territory  of  Mutina,  Italy,  now  called  Modena,  had  brought  forth  40 
sons  before  she  was  forty  years  of  age,  and  that  she  had  had  3  and  4  at 
a  birth.  At  the  auction  of  the  San  Donato  collection  of  pictures  a  portrait 
of  Dianora  Frescobaldi,  bv  one  of  the  Bronzinos  in  the  sixteenth  centurv, 
sold  for  alM)ut  $3000.  At  the  bottom  of  this  portrait  was  an  inscription 
stating  that  she  was  the  mother  of  52  children.  This  remarkable  woman 
never  had  less  than  3  at  a  birth,  and  tradition  gives  her  as  many  as  6. 

Merriman  *^  quotes  a  case  of  a  woman,  a  shopkeeper  named  Blunet,  who 
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iad21  children  in  7  successive  births.  They  were  all  born  alive,  and  12 
till  survived  and  were  healthy.  As  though  to  settle  the  question  as  to 
rhom  should  be  given  the  credit  in  this  case,  the  father  or  the  mother,  the 
ither  experimented  upon  a  female  servant,  who,  notwithstanding  her  youth 
ad  delicateness,  gave  birth  to  3  male  children  that  lived  three  weeks, 
coording  to  despatches  from  Lafayette,  Indiana,  investigation  following  the 
Older,  on  December  22,  1895,  of  Hester  Curtis,  an  aged  woman  of  that 
tr,  developed  the  rather  remarkable  fact  that  she  had  been  the  mother  of 
)  children,  including  7  pairs  of  twins. 

According  to  a  French  authority  the  wife  of  a  medical  man  at  Fuente- 
ajor,  in  Spain,  forty-three  years  of  age,  •  was  delivered  of  triplets  13 
nes.  Puech  read  a  paper  before  the  French  Academy  in  which  he  re- 
nts 1262  twin  births  in  Nimes  from  1790  to  1875,  and  states  that  of  the 
ble  number  in  48  cases  the  twins  were  duplicated,  and  in  2  cases 
rice  repeated,  and  in  one  case  4  times  repeated. 

Warren**  gives  an  instance  of  a  lady,  Mrs.  M ,  thirty-two  years 

age,  naarried  at  fourteen,  who,  after  the  death  of  her  first  child,  bore 
ins,  one  living  a  month  and  the  other  six  weeks.  Later  she  again 
re  twins,  both  of  whom  died.  She  then  miscarried  with  triplets,  and 
terward  gave  birth  to  12  living  children,  as  follows :  July  24,  1858,  1 
ild;   June  30,  1859,  2  children;  March  24,  1860,  2  children;  March 

1861,  3    children ;    February  13,  1862,  4  children  ;    making   a    total 

21  children  in  eighteen  years,  with  remarkable  prolificity  in  the  later 
egnancies.  She  was  never  confined  to  her  bed  more  than  three  days,  and 
e  children  were  all  healthy. 

A  woman  in  Schlossberg,  Germany,  gave  birth  to  twins  ;  afl^r  a  year,  to 
iplets,  and  again,  in  another  year,  to  3  fairly  strong  boys.®  In  the 
ate  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  Charles  I.,  according  to  Walford,®^^  appears 

extract  from  a  letter  from  George  Garrard  to  Viscount  Conway,  which  is 
follows :  "  Sir  John  Melton,  who  entertained  you  at  York,  hath  buried 
3  wife,  Curran's  daughter.  Within  twelve  months  she  brought  him  4 
OS  and  a  daughter,  2  sons  last  summer,  and  at  this  birth  2  more  and 
daughter,  all  alive.''  Swan**  mentions  a  woman  who  gave  birth  to  6 
ildren  in  seventeen  months  in  2  triple  pregnancies.  The  first  terminated 
ematurely,  2  children  dying  at  once,  the  other  in  five  weeks.  The  sec- 
d  was  uneventful,  the  3  children  living  at  the  time  of  the  report, 
xikwell  *  gives  the  report  of  a  case  of  a  woman  of  twenty-eight,  herself  a 
in,  who  gave  birth  to  twins  in  January,  1879.  They  died  after  a  few 
ieks,  and  in  March,  1880,  she  again  bore  twins,  one  living  three  and  the 
ber  nine  weeks.  On  March  12,  1881,  she  gave  birth  to  triplets.  The 
St  child,  a  male,  weighed  7  pounds ;  the  second,  a  female,  ^\  pounds  ;  the 
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third,  a  male,  5J  pounds.     The  third  child  lived  twenty  days,  the  other  two 
died  of  cholera  infantum  at  the  sixth  month,  attributable  to  the  bottle-feed- 
ing.    Banerjee**  gives  the  history  of  a  case  of  a  woman  of  thirty  being  de- 
livered of  her  fourth  pair  of  twias.     Her  mother  was  dead,  but  she  had 
3  sisters  living,  of  one  of  which  she  was  a  twin,  and  the  other  2  were 
twins.    One  of  her  sisters  had  2  twin  terms,  1  child  surviving ;  like  her  own 
children,  all  were  females.     A  second  sister  had  a  twin  term,  both  males^ 
1   surviving.     The  other  sister  aborted  female  twins  after  a  fall  in  the 
eighth  month  of  pregnancy.     The  name  of  the  patient  was  Mussamat  Sonmi, 
and  she  was  the  wife  of  a  respectable  Indian  carpenter. 

There  are  recortled  the  most  wonderful  accounts  of  prolificity,  in  which, 
by  repeated  multiple  births,  a  woman  is  said  to  have  borne  children  almost 
beyond  belief.  A  Naples  correspondent  to  a  Paris  Journal**  gives  the 
following :  "  About  2  or  3  stations  beyond  Pompeii,  in  the  City  of  Nocera, 
lives  jVIaddalena  Granata,  aged  forty-seven,  who  was  married  at  twenty-eight, 
and  has  given  birth  to  52  living  and  dead  children,  49  being  male&  Dr.  de 
Sanctis,  of  Nowra,  states  that  she  has  had  triplets  15  times.*' 

Peasant  Kirilow  ®  was  presented  to  the  Empress  of  Russia  in  1853,  at  the 
age  of  seventy  years.  He  had  been  twice  married,  and  his  first  wife  had 
presented  him  with  57  children,  the  fruits  of  21  pregnancies.  She  had  quad- 
ruplets four  times,  tri])lets  seven  times,  and  twins  thrice.  By  his  second  wife 
he  had  15  children,  twins  six  times,  and  triplets  once.  This  man,  accordingly, 
was  the  father  of  72  children,  and,  to  magnify  the  wonder,  all  the  children 
were  alive  at  the  time  of  presentation.  Herman,  in  some  Russian  statistics,' 
relates  the  in^tjince  of  Fedor  Vassilet,  a  peasant  of  the  Moscow  Jurisdiction, 
who  in  1872,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years,  was  the  father  of  87  children. 
He  liad  been  twice  married  ;  his  first  wife  bore  him  69  children  in  27  accouche- 
ments,  having  twins  sixteen  times,  triplets  seven  times,  and  quadruplets  four 
times,  but  never  a  single  birth.  His  second  wife  bore  him  18  children  in  ^ 
aeoouchements.  In  1872,  83  of  the  87  children  were  living.  The  author 
says  this  case  is  beyond  all  question,  as  the  Imperial  Academy  of  St 
Petersburg,  as  well  as  the  French  Academy,  have  substantial  proof  of  it. 
The  family  arc  still  living  in  Russia,  and  are  the  object  of  governmental 
favors.  The  following  fact  is  interesting  from  the  point  of  exaggeration,  if 
for  nothing  else :  ^*  The  Xew  York  Medical  Journal  is  accredited  with 
jniblishing  the  following  extract  from  the  historj^  of  a  journey  to  Saragossa, 
Barcelona,  and  Valencia,  in  the  year  1585,  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  The 
book  was  written  by  Henrique  Cock,  who  accompanied  Philip  as  his  private 
se(Tetary.  On  page  248  the  following  stat<»ments  are  to  be  found  :  At  the  age 
of  (»l<»ven  years,  Margarita  Gonealez,  whose  father  was  a  Biscayian,  and  whose 
mother  was  French,  was  married  to  her  first  husband,  who  was  fortv  vears 

a  540,  June  1,  1HJ>4.  l>  Quoted  by  536,  1886,  L,  57. 
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By  him  she  had  78  boys  and  7  girls.  He  died  thirteen  years  after  the 
riage,  and,  after  having  remained  a  widow  two  years,  the  woman  married 
n.  By  her  second  husband,  Thomas  Gchoa,  she  had  66  boys  and  7  girls. 
se  children  were  all  born  in  Valencia,  between  the  fifleenth  and  thirty- 
i  year  of  the  mother's  age,  and  at  the  time  when  the  account  was  written 
Mras  thirty-five  years  old  and  pregnant  again.  Of  the  children,  47  by  the 
t  husband  and  52  by  the  second  were  baptized  ;  the  other  births  were  still 
premature.     There  were  33  confinements  in  all." 

Extreme  Prolificity  by  Single  Births. — The  number  of  children  a 
man  may  bring  forth  is  therefore  not  to  be  accurately  stated ;  there  seems 
be  almost  no  limit  to  it,  and  even  when  we  exclude  those  cases  in  which 
larkable  multiplicity  at  each  birth  augments  the  number,  there  are  still 
(le  almost  incredible  cases  on  record.  The  statistics  of  the  St.  Pancras  Royal 
^pensary,  1853,  estimated  the  number  of  children  one  woman  may  bear  as 
m  25  to  69.  Eisenmenger  relates  the  historj'  of  a  case  of  a  woman  in  the 
t century  bearing  51  children,  and  there  is  another  case*  in  which  a  woman 
re  44  children,  all  boys.  Atkinson  ^  speaks  of  a  lady  married  at  sixteen, 
ing  when  she  was  sixty-four,  who  had  borne  39  children,  all  at  single  births, 
one  husband,  whom  she  survived.  The  children,  32  daughters  and  7  sons, 
attained  their  majority.  There  was  a  case  of  a  woman  in  America^  who 
twenty-six  years  gave  birth  to  22  children,  all  at  single  births.  Thoresby 
his  "History  of  Leeds,"  1715,  mentions  three  remarkable  cases — one  the 
fe  of  Dr.  Phineas  Hudson,  Chancellor  of  York,  as  having  died  in  her 
irtv-ninth  year  of  her  twenty-fourth  child  ;  another  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Cooper,  as 
ing  of  her  twenty-sixth  child,  and,  lastly,  of  Mrs.  William  Greenhill,  of  a 
ilage  in  Hertford,  England,  who  gave  birth  to  39  children  during  her  life, 
and,  a  writer  of  great  repute,  in  his  "  History  of  Newcastle,"  quoted  by 
alford,**^  mentions  as  a  well  attested  fact  the  wife  of  a  Scotch  weaver 
10  bore  62  children  by  one  husband,  all  of  whom  lived  to  be  baptized. 
A  curious  epitaph  is  to  be  seen  at  Conway,  Carnarvonshire : — 

"  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Nicholas  Hookes,  of  Conway,  gentleman,  who  was 
one-and-fortieth  child  of  his  father,  William  Hookes,  Esq.,  by  Alice,  his 
wife,  and  the  father  of  27  children.     He  died  20th  of  March,  1637.'* 

On  November  21,  1768,  Mrs.  Shurj-,  the  wife  of  a  cooper,  in  Vine 
reet,  Westminster,  was  delivered  of  2  boys,  making  26  by  the  same  hus- 
nd.    She  had  previously  been  confined  with  twins  during  the  year. 

It  would  be  the  task  of  a  mathematician  to  figure  the  possibilities  of 
itemity  in  a  man  of  extra  long  life  who  had  married  several  prolific  women 
ring  his  prolonged  period  of  virility.     A  man  by  the  name  of  Pearsons 

Lexton,  Nottingham,  at  the  time  of  the  report  had  been  married  4  times. 
'  his  first    3  wives  he  had    39  children  and  by  his  last  14,  making  a 

»  559,  1806,  1  B.,  127.  »>  224,  1883,  ii.,  557.  c  218,  Sept.  26,  1872. 
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total  of  53.  He  was  6  feet  tall  and  lived  to  his  ninety-sixth  year.  We  have 
already  mentioned  the  two  Russian  cases  in  which  the  paternity  was  72  and 
87  children  respectively,  and  in  "Notes  and  Queries,"  June  21,  1856,  there 
is  an  account  of  David  Wilson  of  Madison,  Ind.,  who  had  died  a  few  yean 
previously  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  seven.  He  had  been  5  times  ma^ 
ried  and  was  the  father  of  47  children,  35  of  whom  were  living  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

On  a  tomb  in  Ely,  Cambridgeshire,  there  is  an  inscription  saying  that 
Richard  Worster,  buried  there,  died  on  May  11,  1856,  the  tomb  beii^  in 
memory  of  his  22  sons  and  5  daughters. 

Artaxerxes  was  supposed  to  have  had  106  children ;  Conrad,  Duke  of 
Moscow,  80 ;  and  in  the  polygamous  countries  the  number  seems  incredible. 
Herotinus  was  said  *  to  have  had  600 ;  and  Jonston  also  quotes  instances  of 
225  and  even  of  650  in  the  Eastern  countries. 

Recentlv  there  have  been  published  accounts  of  the  all^;ed  experiments 
of  Luigi  Erim,  an  Italian  gentieman  of  Perugia,  whose  resXhave  been  «• 
nouneed.  About  forty  years  of  age  and  being  quite  wealthy,  this  bizarre 
philanthropist  visited  various  quarters  of  the  world,  securing  women  of  diffe^ 
ent  races ;  having  secured  a  number  sufficient  for  his  purposes,  he  retired 
with  them  to  Polynesia,  where  he  is  accredited  with  maintaining  a  unique 
establishment  with  his  household  of  females.  In  1896,  just  seven  years  afier 
the  experiment  commenced,  the  reports  say  he  is  the  fisither  of  370  children. 

The  following  is  a  report  from  Raleigh,  N.  C,  on  July  28,  1893,  to  the 
New  York  Evening  Post : — 

'^  The  feoundit}'  of  the  n^ro  race  has  been  the  subject  of  much  comment 
and  discussion.  A  case  has  come  to  light  in  this  State  that  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  on  record.  Moses  Williams,  a  negro  &rmer,  lives  in  the 
eastern  section  of  this  State.  He  is  sixt}'-five  years  old  (as  nearly  as  he  can 
make  out),  but  does  not  appear  to  be  over  fifty.  He  has  been  married  twice, 
and  by  the  two  wives  has  had  bom  to  him  45  children.  By  the  first  ¥rife  he 
had  23  children,  20  of  whom  were  girls  and  3  were  boys.  By  the  second 
wife  he  had  22  children — 20  girls  and  2  boys.  He  also  has  about  50  grand- 
children.    The  case  is  well  authenticated." 

We  also  quote  the  following,  accredited  to  the  "  Annals  of  Hygiene :  "— 

"  Were  it  not  part  of  the  records  of  the  Berks  County  courts,  we  could 
hardly  credit  the  histon'  of  John  Hefliier,  who  was  accidentally  killed  some 
years  ago  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine.  He  was  married  first  in  1 840.  In  eight  years 
his  wife  bore  him  17  children.  The  first  and  second  years  of  their  marriage 
she  gave  birth  to  twins.  For  four  successive  years  afterward  she  gave  birth 
to  triplets.  In  the  seventh  year  she  gave  birth  to  one  child  and  died  soon 
aftem-ard.  Hefiher  engaged  a  young  woman  to  look  after  his  large  brood 
of  babies,  and  three  months  later  she  became  the  second  Mrs.  Hefiner.    9ie 

»  447,  466. 
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snted  her  husband  with  2  children  in  the  first  two  years  of  her  wedded 
Five  years  later  she  had  added  10  more  to  the  family,  having  twins 
nes.  Then  for  three  years  she  added  but  1  a  year.  At  the  time  of  the 
h  of  the  second  wife  12  of  the  32  children  had  died.  The  20  that  were 
did  not  appear  to  be  any  obstacle  to  a  young  widow  with  one  child  con- 
ing to  become  the  third  wife  of  the  jolly  little  man,  for  he  was  known  as 
of  the  happiest  and  most  genial  of  men,  although  it  kept  him  toiling  like 
ive  to  keep  a  score  of  mouths  in  bread.  The  third  Mrs.  HelFner  became 
mother  of  9  children  in  ten  years,  and  the  contentment  and  happiness  of 
couple  were  proverbial.  One  day,  in  the  fall  of  1885,  the  father  of  the 
children  was  crossing  a  railroad  track  and  was  run  down  by  a  locomotive 
instantly  killed.  His  widow  and  24  of  the  42  children  are  still  living." 
Many  Marriages. — In  this  connection  it  seems  appropriate  to  mention  a 
examples  of  multimarriages  on  record,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  possibilities  of 
3xtent  of  paternity.  St.  Jerome  mentions  a  widow  who  married  her  twenty- 
nd  husband,  who  in  his  time  had  taken  to  himself  20  loving  spouses. 
;entleman  living  in  Bordeaux*^  in  1772  had  been  married  16  times, 
iongueville,  a  Frenchman,  lived  to  be  one  hundred  and  ten  years  old, 
had  been  joined  in  matrimony  to  10  wives,  his  last  wife  bearing  him  a 
in  his  one  hundred  and  first  year. 

Possible  Descendants. — ^When  we  indulge  ourselves  as  to  the  possible 
iber  of  living  descendants  one  person  may  have,  we  soon  get  extraordinary 
res.  The  Madrid  Estafette  *  states  that  a  gentleman,  Seflor  Lucas  Ne- 
Iras  Saez,  who  emigrated  to  America  seventy  years  previously,  recently 
med  to  Spain  in  his  own  steamer,  and  brought  with  him  his  whole  family, 
listing  of  197  persons.  He  had  been  thrice  married,  and  by  his  first 
)  had  11  children  at  7  births ;  by  his  second  wife,  19  at  13  births,  and  by 
third  wife,  7  at  6  births.  The  youngest  of  the  37  was  thirteen  years 
and  the  eldest  seventy.  This  latter  one  had  a  son  aged  fortj^-seven  and 
children  besides.  He  had  34  granddaughters,  45  grandsons,  45  great 
iddaughters,  39  great  grandsons,  all  living.  Seflor  Saez  himself  was 
?t>'-three  vears  old  and  in  excellent  health. 
At  Litchfield,  Conn.,  there  is  said  to  be  the  following  inscription :  *®' — 

'*  Here  lies  the  body  of  Mrs.  Mary,  wife  of  Dr.  John  Bull,  Esq.     She  died 
November  4,  1778,  aetat.  ninety,  having  had  13  children,  101  grandchil- 
dren, 274  great  grandchildren,  and  22  great-great  grandchildren,  a  total 
of  410;  surviving,  336." 

In  Esher  Church  there  is  an  inscription,  scarcely  legible,  which  records 
death  of  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Mar}^  Morton  on  April  18,  1634,  and  saying 

she  was  the  wonder  of  her  sex  and  age,  for  she  lived  to  see  nearly 

issued  from  her  loins. 

»  224,  1883,  ii.,  207. 
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The  following  is  a  communication  to  "  Notes  and  Queries,"  March  21, 
1891  :  "  Mrs.  Mary  Honeywood  was  daughter  and  one  of  the  coheiresses  of 
Robert  Waters,  Esq.,  of  Lenham,  in  Kent.  She  was  born  in  1527  ;  married 
in  February,  1543,  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  to  her  only  husband,  Roliert 
Honeywood,  Esq.,  of  Charing,  in  Kent.  She  died  in  tlie  ninety-third 
year  of  her  age,  in  May,  1620.  She  had  16  children  of  her  own  body,  7 
sons  and  9  daughters,  of  whom  one  had  no  issue,  3  died  young — ^the  young- 
est was  slain  at  Newport  battle,  June  20,  1600.  Her  grandchildren,  in  the 
second  generation,  were  114  ;  in  the  third,  228,  and  in  the  fourth,  9  ;  so  that 
she  could  almost  say  the  same  as  the  distich  doth  of  one  of  the  Dalbui]g 
family  of  Basil :  *  Rise  up,  daughter,  and  go  to  thy  daughter,  for  thy  daugh- 
ter's daughter  hath  a  daughter.' 

"  In  Markslial  Church,  in  Essex,  on  Mrs.  Honey  wood's  tomb  is  the  follow- 
ing inscription  :  *  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Mary  Waters,  the  daughter  and  co- 
heir of  Robert  Waters,  of  Lenham,  in  Kent,  wife  of  Robert  Honeywood,  of 
Charing,  in  Kent,  her  only  husband,  who  had  at  her  decease,  lawfully  de- 
scended from  her,  367  children,  16  of  her  own  body,  114  grandchildren,  228 
in  the  third  generation,  and  9  in  the  fourth.  She  lived  a  most  pious  life  and 
died  at  Markshal,  in  the  ninety-third  year  of  her  age  and  the  forty-fourth 
of  her  widowhood.  May  11,  1620.'  (From  ^Curiosities  for  the  Ingenious/ 
1825.)  S.  S.  R." 

Animal  prolificity,  though  not  finding  a  place  in  this  work,  presents 
some  wonderful  anomalies.* 

A  In  illustration  we  may  note  the  following :  In  the  lUnstrated  London  News,  May  11, 
1895,  is  a  portrait  of  ^^Lady  Millard,"  a  fine  St.  Bernard  bitch,  the  property  of  Mr.  Tboip 
of  North  wold,  with  her  litter  of  21  puppies,  bom  on  February  9,  1895,  their  sire  being  a 
magnificent  dog — "Young  York."  There  is  quoted  an  incredible  acconnt  *  of  a  cow,  the 
property  of  J.  N.  Sawyer  of  Ohio,  which  gave  birth  to  56  calves,  one  of  which  was  fnDy 
matured  and  lived,  the  others  being  about  the  size  of  kittens  ;  these  died,  together  with  the 
mother.     There  was  a  cow  in  France,  in  1871,  delivered  of  5  calves. 

1  609,  1879,  i.,  525. 


CHAPTER  V. 
MAJOR  TERATA. 

Monstrosities  have  attracted  notice  from  the  earliest  time,  and  many 
of  the  ancient  philosophers  made  references  to  them.  In  mythology  we 
read  of  Centaurs,  impossible  beings  who  had  the  body  and  extremities  of  a 
beast ;  the  Cyclops,  possessed  of  one  enormous  eye ;  or  their  parallels  in 
Egyptian  myths,  the  men  with  pectoral  eyes, — ^the  creatures  "  whose  heads 
io  beneath  their  shoulders  grow  /^  and  the  Fauns,  those  sylvan  deities  whose 
lower  extremities  bore  resemblance  to  those  of  a  goat.  Monsters  possessed 
of  t\vo  or  more  heads  or  double  bodies  are  found  in  the  legends  and  fairy 
tales  of  every  nation.  Hippocrates,  his  precursors,  Empedocles  and  Demo- 
critiis,  and  Pliny,  Aristotle,  and  Gralen,  have  all  described  monsters,  although 
in  extravagant  and  ridiculous  language. 

Ballantyne  remarks  that  the  occasional  occurrence  of  double  monsters  was 
a  fact  known  to  the  Hippocratic  school,  and  is  indicated  by  a  passage  in  De 
fnorbuf  muliehi^iis,  in  which  it  is  said  that  labor  is  gravely  interfered  with 
when  the  infant  is  dead  or  apoplectic  or  double.  There  is  also  a  reference 
to  monochorionic  twins  (which  are  by  modem  teratologists  regarded  as  mon- 
strosities) in  the  treatise  De  Superfodatione,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  "  a  woman, 
pregnant  with  twins,  gives  birth  to  them  both  at  the  same  time,  just  as  she 
has  conceived  them ;  the  two  infants  are  in  a  single  chorion." 

Ancient  Explanations  of  Monstrosities. — From  the  time  of  (Jalen  to 

the  sixteenth  century  many  incredible  reports  of  monsters  are  seen  in  medical 
literature,  but  without  a  semblance  of  scientific  truth.  There  has  been  little 
improvement  in  the  mode  of  explanation  of  monstrous  births  imtil  the  present 
century,  while  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  superstitions  were  more  ludicrous  and 
obser\'ers  more  ignorant  than  before  the  time  of  Galen.  In  his  able  article 
on  the  teratologic  records  of  Chaldea,  Ballantyne*  makes  the  following  trite 
Jtatements  :  "  Credulity  and  superstition  have  never  been  the  peculiar  pos- 
ession  of  the  lower  types  of  civilization  only,  and  the  special  beliefs  that  have 
athered  round  the  occurrence  of  teratologic  phenomena  liave  been  common 
>  the  cultured  Greek  and  Roman  of  the  past,  the  ignorant  peasant  of  modern 
mes,  and  the  savage  tribes  of  all  ages.  Classical  writings,  the  literature  of 
e  Middle  Ages,  and  the  popular  beliefs  of  the  present  day  all  contain  views 

•  759,  1894,  130. 
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concerning  terolologic  subjects,  which  so  closely  resemUe  tboee  of  the  Cfail- 
dcaii  nuigi  aa  U>  be  indistinguishable  from  them.  Indeed,  sacti  works  u 
those  uf  Obse<iuims,  Ljcosthenes,  Licetus,  and  Ambrotse  Parg  only  repeit, 
but  with  less  accuracy  of  description  and  with  greater  freedom  of  imagina- 
tion, the  beliefs  of  ancient  Babylon.  Even  at  the  present  time  the  most 
impossible  cases  of  so-called  '  maternal  impressions '  arc  widely  scattered 
through  nie<)ical  literature  ;  and  it  is  not  very  long  since  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  distinguislied  member  of  the  profession  asking  me  whether,  in  my 
opinion,  I  thought  it  possible  for  a  woman  to  pve  birth  to  a  dog.  Of  course, 
I  do  not  at  all  mean  to  infer  that  teratology  has  not  made  immense  adx-ances 
within  recent  times,  nor  do  I  suggest  that  on  such  subjects  the  knowledge  of 
the  mi^  can  be  compared  with  that  of  the  average  medical  student  of  tbe 
present ;  bnt  what  I  wish  to  emphasize  b 
that,  in  tbe  literature  of  ancient  Babjlonii, 
there  are  indications  of  an  Bcqnaintanee 
with  structural  defects  and  malfomutiixia 
of  the  human  body  which  will  oompue 
&vorably  with  even  iiie  writinga  of  the 
sixteenth  century  of  the  Christian  eim." 

Many  reasons  were  given  for  the  eiiet- 
cDce  of  monsters,  and  in  the  Middle  Agea 
these  were  as  faulty  as  the  description! 
themselves.  They  were  interpreted  as  divi- 
nations, and  were  cited  as  fbrebodings  aid 
examples  of  wrath,  or  even  as  glori6» 
tions  of  the  Almighty.  Tbe  aoni-hamiii 
creatures  were  invented  or  imagined,  ud 
cited  as  the  results  of  beatialily  and  allied 
Fu.w.-n.»*or(.ft«p««).  *o"°8  o^  «*"*•  perx-ersion   premlent  io 

tboee  times.  We  find  minute  dcBcriptMni 
and  portruiti*  of  these  impossible  results  of  wicked  practices  in  many  of  tlw 
older  miHlii'ul  books.  According  to  Par4*  there  was  bom  in  1493,  as  the 
result  of  illicit  inteivourse  bctneen  a  WMnan  and  a  dc^,  a  creature  resemblii^ 
in  itii  np{K'r  e.\tremitie^  it^  mother,  while  its  lower  extremities  were  tbe  exact 
tiHinteqwrt  of  its  ranine  ftther  (Fig.  24).  This  particular  case  wna  behevri 
bv  Bateman  and  others  to  be  a  precursor  to  the  murders  and  wickedness  that 
foUowdl  in  the  time  of  Pope  Alexander  I.  Yolateranus,  Cardani,  and 
many  oihors  cite  instances  of  this  kind.  Lyco^henes  says  that  in  the  rear 
1 1 10,  in  the  Ixiuty  of  Li^,  there  n-as  found  a  creature  with  the  head,  visage, 
liands,  and  t<i't  of  a  man,  and  the  re:^  of  the  body  like  that  of  a  pig.  Pai^ 
quoti'S  thi:;  i-asc  and  gives  an  ilhistrntion.  Rhodiginus^  mentions  a  shepherd 
«f  t^-lwrc  by  the  name  of  Cnitain,  who  had  ctmneotion  with  a  female  goat  and 
■  Slji.  UOI.  <>  67B.  L.  XXT.,  ihap.  32. 
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impr^nated  her,  so  that  she  brought  forth  a  beast  with  a  head  resembling 
that  of  the  fiither,  but  with  the  lower  extremities  of  a  goat  He  says  that  the 
likeness  to  the  &ther  was  so  marked  that  the  head-goat  of  the  herd  recog- 
nized it,  and  accordingly  slew  the  goatherd  who  had  sinned  so  unnaturally. 
In  the  year  1547,  at  Cracovia,^^*  a  very  strange  monster  was  born,  which 
lived  three  days.  It  had  a  head  shaped  like  that  of  a  man ;  a  nose  long 
and  hooked  like  an  elephant's  trunk ;  the  hands  and  feet  looking  like  the 
web-foot  of  a  goose ;  and  a  tail  with  a  hook  on  it.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a 
male,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  result  of  sodomy.  Rueff  •  says  that  the  pro- 
creation of  human  beings  and  beasts  is  brought  about  — 

(1)  By  the  natural  appetite ; 

(2)  By  the  provocation  of  nature  by  delight ; 

(3)  By  the  attractive  virtue  of  the  matrix,  which  in  beasts  and  women  is 
alike. 

Plutarch,  in  his  "  Lesser  Parallels,"  says  that  Aristonymus  Ephesius,  son 
of  Demonstratus,  being  tired  of  women,  had  carnal  knowledge  with  an  ass, 
which  in  the  process  of  time  brought  forth  a  very  beautiful  child,  who 
became  the  maid  Onoscelin.  He  also  speaks  of  the  origin  of  the  maiden 
Hippona,  or  as  he  calls  her.  Hippo,  as  being  from  the  connection  of  a  man 
with  a  mare.  Aristotle  mentions  this  in  his  paradoxes,  and  we  know  that 
the  patron  of  horses  was  Hippona.  In  Helvetia  ^^*  was  reported  the  exist- 
ence of  a  colt  (whose  mother  had  been  covered  by  a  bull)  that  was  half  horse 
and  half  bull.  One  of  the  kings  of  France  was  supposed  to  have  been 
presented  with  a  colt  with  the  hinder  part  of  a  hart,  and  which  could  out- 
run any  horse  in  the  kingdom.     Its  mother  had  been  covered  by  a  hart. 

Writing  in  1567,  Lycosthenes  reports  the  mythical  birth  of  a  serpent  by 
a  woman.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  known  and  classified  type  of 
monstrosity  was  indicated  here  in  vague  terms.  In  1726  Mary  Toft,  of 
Godalming,  in  Surrey,  England,  achieved  considerable  notoriety  throughout 
Surrey,  and  even  over  all  England,  by  her  extensively  circulated  statements 
that  she  bore  rabbits.  Even  at  so  late  a  day  as  this  the  credulity  of  the 
people  was  so  great  that  many  persons  believed  in  her.  The  woman  was 
closely  watched,  and  being  detected  in  her  maneuvers  confessed  her  fraud. 
To  show  the  extent  of  discussion  this  case  called  forth,  there  are  no  less 
than  nine  pamphlets  and  books  in  the  Surgeon-GreneraPs  library  at  Wash- 
ington devoted  exclasively  to  this  case  of  pretended  rabbitr-breeding. 
Hamilton  in  1848,  and  Hard**  in  1884,  both  report  the  births  in  this 
country-  of  fetal  monstrosities  with  heads  which  showed  marked  resemblance 
to  those  of  dogs.  Doubtless  many  of  the  older  cases  of  the  supposed  results 
of  bestiality,  if  seen  to-day,  could  be  readily  classified  among  some  of  our 
known  forms  of  monsters.  Modern  investigation  has  shown  us  the  sterile 
results  of  the  connections  between  man  and  beast  or  between  beasts  of 

»  **Thc  Expert  Midwife,"  London,  1637.  l>  26i),  xlviii.,  246. 
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diflerent  species,  and  we  can  only  wonder  at  the  simple  credulity  and  tl: 
imaginative  minds  of  our  ancestors.  At  one  period  certain  phenomena  o 
natitiv,  such  as  an  eclipse  or  comet,  were  thought  to  exercise  their  influenc 
on  monstrous  hirths.  Rueff  mentions  that  in  Sicily  there  happened  a  gret 
eoli|>^  of  the  sun,  and  that  women  immediately  began  to  bring  forti 
d<'formod  and  double-headed  children. 

Before  ending  these  preliminaty  remarks,  there  might  be  mentioned  tlx 
marine    monsters,  sucli    as    mermaids,   sea-serpents,  and    the    like,   whtch 
from  time  to  time  have  been  reported  ;  even  at  the  present  day  there  m 
people  who  devoutly  believe  that  they  have  seen  horrible  and  impossible 
demons  in  the  sea.     Par^*  describes  and 
pictures  a  monster,  at  Rome,  on  Novem- 
ber .3,  1520,  with  the  upper  portiun  ufa 
child  apparently  about  five  or  six  years 
old,  and  the  lower  part  and  ears  of  a  lish- 
lilce   animal.     He  also  pictures  a  j«a- 
devil  in  the  same  chapter,  togctlier  with 
other  gruesome  examples  of  the  power 
of  imagination. 

Early  Teratology. — Besides  sneli 
cases  as  the  foregoing,  we  find  the  medi- 
eval writers  report  likely  instances  of 
terata,  as,  for  instance,  Rhodiginus,  ** 
who  speaks  of  a  monster  in  Italy  ivilh 
two  heads  and  two  bodies  ;  Lycoetbea» 
saw  a  double  monster,  both  componrnts 
of  which  slept  at  the  same  time ;  he  al» 
says  this  creature  took  its  food  and  drink 
simultaneously  in  its  two  mouths.  B,\m 
Saint  Augustine  says  that  he  knew  of  a 
child  born  in  the  Orient  who,  from  ibe 
belly  up,  was  in  all  parts  double. 
The  first  evidences  of  a  step  towanl  classification  and  definite  reasoning 
in  ff-jrard  to  the  causation  of  monstrosities  were  evinced  by  Ambroise  Pai* 
in  tin-  rrixteenth  century,  and  though  his  ideas  are  crude  and  some  of  fc 
pli<'rM>m«'na  impossible,  yet  many  of  his  facts  and  argumeots  are  worthy  of 
Miitpidfrration.  Part  attributwl  the  cause  of  anomalies  of  excess  to  M 
cj(M-Bfi\e  quantity  of  semen,  and  anomalies  of  defiiult  to  deficiency  of  ibe 
KMinif  fluid.  Ho  has  collected  many  instances  of  double  terata  from  reliable 
MHirn^,  but  has  interspersed  his  collection  with  accounts  of  some  hideoos 
uiid  im)¥r-^il)1e  creatures,  such  as  are  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  figoie 
(Ki(f,  'I'l},  which  shows  a  creature  that  was  bom  shortly  after  a  battle  of 

>  618,  1U53. 
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Louig  XII.,  in  151'2  ;  it  had  the  wings,  crest,  and  lower  extremity  of  a  bird 
ind  a  human  head  and  trunk ;  besides,  it  Mas  an  hermaphrodite,  and  bad  an 
extra  eye  in  the  knee.  Another  illustration  represents  a  monstrous  head 
found  in  an  e^,  suid  to  have  been  sent  for  examination  to  King  Charles  at 
Metz  in  1569.  It  represented  the  face  and  visage  of  a  man,  with  small 
\K\ag  serpents  taking  the  place  of  beard  and  hair.  So  credulous  were  people 
it  this  time  that  even  a  man  so  well  informed  as  Par6  believed  in  the  pos- 
tibili^'  of  these  last  two,  or  at  least  represented  them  as  facts.  At  this  time 
were  also  reported  doable  hermaphroditic  terata,  seemingly  without  latter- 
ifay  analt^es.  Rbodiginus '  speaks  of  a  two-headed  monster  bom  in  Ferrari, 
Italy,  in  1540,  well  formed,  and  with  two  sets  of  genitals,  one  male  and  the 


other  female  (Fig.  26).  Par^ ''  gives  a  picture  (Fig.  27)  of  twins,  bom  near 
Heidelberg  in  1486,  which  had  double  bodies  joined  back  to  back  ;  one  of 
the  twins  liad  the  aspect  of  a  female  and  the  other  of  a  male,  though  both 
bad  two  sets  of  genitals. 

Sdentiflc  Teratology. — About  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
"hat  might  be  called  the  positive  period  of  teratolc^-  begins.  Following 
the  advent  of  this  era  come  M6rj%  Duverncy,  Winslow,  Lemorv,  and  Littre. 
Intheir  work^  true  and  concise  descriptions  are  given  and  violent  attacks  are 
made  against  the  ancient  beliefs  and  prejudices.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
Hcond  half  of  the  last  century  to  the  present  time  may  be  termed  the  scien- 
tific epoch  of  teratology.    We  can  almost  with  a  certainty  start  this  era  with 

'«TO,  L.  iiiT.,  chap.  30.  *>  618,  1016. 
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the  namee  of  Haller,  Moi^gni,  Geoffroy-Salnt-Hilaire,  and  Meckel,  who 
adduced  the  explanations  asked  for  by  Harvey  and  Wolff.  From  the 
appearance  of  the  treatise  by  Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire,  t«ratol(^  has  nude 
enormous  ^trideg,  and  is  to-day  well  on  the  road  to  becoming  a  science. 
Hand  in  hand  with  embryology  it  has  been  the  subject  of  much  investiga- 
tion in  this  century,  and  to  enumerate  the  workers  of  the  present  day  who 
have  helped  to  bring  about  scientific  progress  would  be  a  task  of  many  pages. 
Even  in  the  artificial  production  of  monsters  much  has  been  done,  and  > 
glance  at  the  work  of  Dareste  *  well  repays  the  trouble.  Essays  on  tento- 
genesis,  with  reference  to  batrachians,  have  been  offered  by  LtHabardini ; 
and  by  Lereboullet  and  Knoch  with  reference  to  fishes.  Foil  and  Waiynski* 
have  reported  their  success  in  obtaining  visceral  inversion,  and  even  thii 
branch  of  the  subject  promises  to  become  scientific. 

Terata  are  seen  in  the  lower  animals  and  always  excite  interoL 
Par6  *=  gives  the  history  of  a  sheep  with  three  heads,  bom  in  1577 ;  the 
central  head  was  lai^r  than  the  other 
two,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration  (Fig.  28).  Many  of  the 
Museums  of  Natural  History  contm 
evidences  of  animal  terata.  At  Hallx 
is  a  tn-o-headed  moose ;  the  Conant 
Museum  in  Maine  contains  the  skele- 
ton of  an  adult  sheep  with  two  heads; 
there  was  an  account  of  a  two-faeiH]e<l 
pigeon  published  in  France  in  1734;' 
Fig.  18.— Tiir».beidedibciip(i(iuPart).  Leidy  fouud  a  tno-hcaded  snake  ioi 

field  Qear  Philadelphia ;  Geoffroy- 
Saint-Hilaire  and  Conant  both  found  similar  creatures,  and  there  is  one  Id 
the  Ma-H-uni  at  Har\'ard  ;  W\'man  saw  a  living  double-headed  snake  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  in  Paris  in  18-53,  and  many  parallel  instances  are  on 
record. 

Classification. — We  shall  attempt  no  scientific  discussion  of  the  csiui- 
tion  or  eml>n>'iil<>gic  derivation  of  the  monster,  contenting  ourselves  with 
iiimple  hi^toT^'  and  description,  adding  any  associate  facts  of  interest  that  nny 
l»e  ^uggesttil.  For  further  information,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  autbon 
citwl  or  t"'  any  of  the  standanl  treatises  on  teratolc^'. 

Many  clarifications  of  temta  have  been  offered,  and  each  possesses  some 
s'lvantage.  The  modem  reader  is  referreii  to  the  modification  of  the  group- 
ing  "f  Geoffrov-Saint-Hilaire  given  by  Hirst  and  Piersol"',  or  those  of 
JjUiK-  -''-  and  Guinard  ***.  For  convenience,  we  have  adopted  the  following 
clat^ilioation,  which  will  include  only  tho$e  monsters  that  have  lietd  aJUf 

>  l^f.lK-nht^  sar  la  prodaction  urtifirielle des 
<•  Itora«l  zijtlo^nat  soieee.  1663.         c  618,  1034. 
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9. 

Class  10. 
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Class  12. 

vrihj  and  who  have  attracted  general  notice  or  attained  some  &me  in  their 
ime,  as  attested  by  accounts  in  contemporary  literature. 

-Uoion  of  seTeral  fetuses. 

-UDioD  of  two  distinct  fetuses  by  a  oonnecting  band. 

'UnioD  of  two  distinct  fetuses  by  an  osseous  junction  of  the  cranial  bones. 

'Union  of  two  distinct  fetuses  in  which  one  or  more  parts  are  eliminated  by  the 

junction. 
-Fusion  of  two  fetuses  by  a  bony  union  of  the  isohii. 
-Fusion  of  two  fetuses  below  the  umbilicus  into  a  common  lower  extremity. 
-Bicephalic  monsters. 
-Parasitic  monsters. 

-Monsters  with  a  single  body  and  double  lower  extremities. 
-Diphallic  terata. 
-Fetus  in  fetu,  and  dermoid  cysts. 
-Hermaphrodites. 

Class  I. — ^Triple  Monsters. — Haller  and  Meckel  were  of  the  opinion 
that  no  cases  of  triple  monsters  worthy  of  credence  are  on  record,  and  since 
their  time  this  has  been  the  popular  opinion. 
Sorely  none   have  ever  lived.     Licetus^^ 
describes  a  human  monster  with  two  feet  and 
seven  heads  and  as  many  arms.     Bartho- 
linus  *  speaks  of  a  three-headed  monster  who 
after  birth  gave  vent  to  horrible  cries  and 
expired.      Borellus**^   speaks   of   a   three- 
headed  dog,  a  veritable  Cerberus.     Blasius  ^^^ 
published   an   essay  on  triple   monsters   in 
1677.     Bordenave  ^  is  quoted  as  mention- 
ing a  human  monster  formed  of  three  fetuses, 
bat  his  description  proves  clearly  that  it  was 
only  the  union  of  two.     Probably  the  best 
example  of  this  anomaly  that  we  have  was 
described  by  Galvagni  at  Cattania  in  1834. 
This  monster  had  two  necks,  on  one  of  which 
was  a  single  head  normal  in  dimensions.     On 
the  other  neck  were  two  heads,  as  seen  in  the 
accomijanying  illustration  (Fig.  29).    GeolFroy-Saint-Hilaire  mentions  several 
cases,  and  Martin  de  Pedro  publishes  a  description  of  a  case  in  Madrid  in 
1879.     There  are  also  on  record  some  cases  of  triple  monster  by  inclusion 
which  will  be  spoken  of  later.     Instances  in  the  lower  animals  have  been 
seen,  the  three-headed  sheep  of  Par6,  already  spoken  of,  being  one. 

Class  II. — ^Double  Monsters. — A  curious  mode  of  junction,  probably 
the  most  interesting,  as  it  admits  of  longer  life  in  these  monstrosities,  is  that 
)f  a  simple  cartilaginous  band  extending  between  two  absolutely  distinct  and 

«  190,  cent.  Ti.,  obe.  49,  278.  b  302,  xxxiv.,  158. 


Fig.  29.  —Three-headed  monster  (Galvagni). 
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different  individuals.  The  band  is  generally  in  the  sternal  region.  In 
1752^'^  there  was  described  a  remarkable  monstrosity  which  consisted  of 
conjoined  twins,  a  perfect  and  an  imperfect  child,  connected  at  their  ensifbm 
cartilages  by  a  band  4  inches  in  circumference.  The  Hindoo  sisters,  it- 
scribed  by  Dr.  Andrew  Berr;-,'  lived  to  be  seven  years  old  ;  they  stood  face  to 
&ce,  with  their  chests  6 J  inches  and  their  pubes  8^  inches  apart.  Mitchell' 
describes  the  full-grown  female  twins,  born  at  Newport,  Ky.,  called  the  ITnr- 
port  twins.  The  woman  who  gave  birth  to  them  became  impregnated,  it 
is  said,  immediately  after  seeing  the  &mous  Siamese  twins,  and  the  products 
of  thi^  pregnancy  took  the  conformation  of  those  celebrated  exhibitionists. 
Perhaps  the  best  known  of  all 
double  monsters  were  the  Siamese 
twins.  They  were  exhibited  nil 
over  the  globe  and  had  the  additional 
benefit  and  advertisement  of  a  mucb- 
mooted  discussion  as  to  the  advi^ 
ability  of  their  severance,  in  whioh 
opinions  of  the  leading  medical  iikd 
of  all  nations  were  advanced.  The 
literature  on  these  fiunous  brothers 
b  simply  stupendous.  The  amount 
of  material  in  the  Surgeon-General'^ 
librarj-  at  Washington  would  sur- 
prise an  investigator.  A  curioas 
volume  in  this  library  is  a  book  con- 
taining clippings,  advertisements,  and 
divers  portraits  of  the  twins.  It  will 
be  impossible  to  speak  at  all  fully  on 
this  subject,  but  a  short  historj-  and 
running  re\"iew  of  their  lives  will  bf 
given  :  Eng  and  Chang  were  bom  in 
Siam  about  May,  1811.  Their  &tber 
was  of  Chini'^k?  i-xtpaction  and  had  gone  to  Siam  and  there  married  a  woniin 
whot*'  father  \\-as  als»»  a  Clunaman.  Hence,  for  the  most  part,  they  were  of 
Chint^e  bhxxl.  whicii  probably  acotiunted  for  their  dark  c<dor  and  Chine* 
featurt-s.  Their  mother  was  about  thirtj'-five  years  old  at  the  time  of  their 
l>irth  niul  lutd  )K>nie  4  fenuile  children  prior  to  Chang  and  Eng.  She 
afterward  had  twins  several  times,  having  eventually  14  children  in  all- 
She  pive  no  hisliip.'  of  special  significance  of  the  pr^manci',  although  she 
averriil  tlmt  the  head  of  one  and  tlie  feet  of  the  other  were  born  at  the  same 
time.  The  twins  wer^  l>oth  fMile  at  binh.  and  Eng  continued  delicit^i 
while  Cliang  thrived.  It  wtis  only  with  difliculty  that  their  lives  were  »ved, 
■TT6.  l?2l.  bsie,  iBsa. 
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rpohyi,  the  reigiiiiig  king,  had  a  superstititm  timt  wiich  freaks  of  nature 
iresaged  evil  to  the  couutry.     They  were  really  discovered  by  Robert 

a  Brilish  merchant  at  Bangkok,  who  in  1824  saw  them  boating 
pped  to  the  waist.  He  prevailed  on  the  |iarent*  and  King  Chow- 
I  allow  them  to  go  away  for  exhibition.  They  were  first  taken  out 
30untrj'  by  a  certain  Captain  Coffin.  The  first  scientific  deacrip- 
them  was  given  by  Professor  J.  C.  \\'arren,  who  examine<I  them 
jn,  at  the  Harvanl  University,  in  1829.     At  that  time  Eug  was 

inches  and  Chang  5  feet  IJ  inches  in  height.     Tliey  preseuteil  all 


acteristicH  of  Chinamen  and  wore  long  black  qnenes  coiled  thrice 
Lheir  heads,  as  shown  by  the  accompanying  illuHtration  (Fig.  30). 
eight-weeks'  tour  over  the  Eastern  States  they  went  to  London,  arriv- 
al port  November  20,  1829,  Their  tour  in  France  was  forbidden 
une  grounds  as  the  objection  to  the  exhibition  of  Ritta-Christina, 
the  possibility  of  causing  the  production  ut  monsters  by  maternal 
ins  in  pregnant  women.  After  their  Eurojiean  tour  they  returned 
nited  States  and  settled  down  as  farmers  in  North  Carolina,  adopt- 
ame  of  Bunker.     When  forty-four  years  of  age  they  married  two  sis- 
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ters,  English  women,  twenty-six  and  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  respectively. 
Domestic  infelicity  soon  compelled  them  to  keep  the  wives  at  different  houses, 
and  they  alternated  weeks  in  visiting  each  wife.  Chang  had  six  children  and 
Eng  five,  all  healthy  and  strong.  In  1869  they  made  another  trip  to  Europe, 
ostensibly  to  consult  the  most  celebrated  surgeons  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  on  the  advisability  of  being  separated.  It  was  stated  that  a  feeling 
of  antagonistic  hatred  after  a  quarrel  prompted  them  to  seek  "  surgical  sepa- 
ration," but  the  real  cause  was  most  likely  to  replenish  their  depleted 
exchequer  by  renewed  exhibition  and  advertisement. 

A  most  pathetic  characteristic  of  these  illustrious  brothers  was  the  affec- 
tion and  forbearance  they  showed  for  each  other  until  shortly  before  their 

death.  They  bore  each  other^s 
trials  and  petty  maladies  with  the 
greatest  sympathy,  and  in  this 
manner  rendered  their  lives  &r 
more  agreeable  than  a  casual 
observer  would  suppose  possible. 
They  both  became  Christians  and 
members  or  attendants  of  the 
Baptist  Church. 

Figure  31  is  a  representation 
of  the  Siamese  twins  in  old  age. 
On  each  side  of  them  is  a  son. 
The  original  photograph  is  in  the 
Mutter  Museum,  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, Philadelphia. 

The  feasibility  of  the  operation 
of  separating  them  was  discussed 
by  many  of  the  leading  men  of 
America,  and  Thompson,  Fergus- 
son,  Syme,  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson, 
N6laton,  and  many  others  in  Eu- 
rope, with  various  reports  and  opinions  after  examination.  These  opinions 
can  be  seen  in  full  in  nearly  any  large  medical  library.  At  this  time  they 
had  diseased  and  atheromatous  arteries,  and  Chang,  who  was  quite  intem- 
perate, had  marked  spinal  curvature,  and  shortly  afterward  became  hemi- 
plegic.  They  were  both  partially  blind  in  their  two  anterior  eyes,  possibly 
from  looking  outward  and  obliquely.  The  point  of  junction  was  about  the 
sterno-xiphoid  angle,  a  cartilaginous  band  extending  from  sternum  to 
sternum.  In  1869  Simpson  measured  this  band  and  made  the  distance  on 
the  sui)eri()r  aspect  from  sternum  to  sternum  4J  inches,  though  it  is  mo8l 
likely  that  during  the  early  i>eriod  of  exhibition  it  was  not  over  3  inches 
The  illustration  shows  very  well  the  position  of  the  joining  band  (Fig.  32) 


Fig.  32. — Diagram  from  a  cast  showing  the  position  of 
the  ligament  and  of  the  [)rimary  anterior  incisions.  Dur- 
ing life  the  twins  never  assumed  the  face-to-faoe  position 
in  which  they  are  here  represented,  and  which  is  without 
doubt  that  of  their  fetal  life. 
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The  twins  died  on  January  17,  1874,  and  a  committee  of  surgeons  from 
the  Collie  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  consisting  of  Doctors  Andrews, 
Allen,  and  Pancoast,  went  to  North  Carolina  to  perform  an  autopsy  on  the 
body,  and,  if  possible,  to  secure  it.  They  made  a  long  and  most  interesting 
r^rt  on  the  results  of  their  trip  to  the  College.  The  arteries,  as  was 
inticipated,  were  found  to  have  undergone  calcareous  degeneration.  There 
«u  an  hepatic  connection  through  the  band,  and  also  some  interlacing 
^phr^matic  fibers  therein.  There  was  slight  vascular  intercommunica- 
tkin  of  the  livers  and  independence  of  the  two  peritoneal  cavities  and  the 
intesdnes  {Fig,  33).  The  band  itself  was  chiefly  a  coalescence  of  the  xyphoid 
cardites,  surrounded  by  areolar  tissue  and  skin  (Fig.  34). 

The  *<  Orissa  sisters,"  or  Radica-Doddica,  shown  in  Europe  in  1893, 
veie  similar  to  the  Siamese  twins  in  conformation.     They  were  bom  in 


lnm.p«t raying  Ihe  reluioiu  or  the  vwselj,  eW, 

btuid.    J, upper  or  hepatic  pouchor  Chang;  £,£ 

IWimniibow  the  direction  in  which  la  imectloa 

(dotted  line),  union  of  Ihe  en.ifor™  «rtll.g«;i», 

pUHd  (nn  Chug  t«  Eos. 

conoMtiiig  liver  bud,  or  Ih*  "  Irut  of  porua  iwn- 

llnully;"  B,  the  periloneiil  pouch  of  Kng;   C,  the 

lower  peritooed  pouch  of  Chug;  F.  F,  lower  bor- 

der III  the  bud. 

Orissa,  India,  September,  1889,  and  were  the  result  of  the  sixth  pregnancy, 
tbeolher  five  being  normal.  They  were  healthy  girls,  four  yeat^  of  age,  and 
apparently  perfect  in  every  respect,  except  that,  from  the  ensiforra  cartilage 
W  Ihe  umbilicus,  they  were  united  by  a  band  4  inches  long  and  2  inches 
•ide  (Fig.  35).  The  children  when  facing  each  other  could  draw  their 
dests  thi*ee  or  four  inches  apart,  and  the  band  was  so  flexible  that  they  could 
sit  on  either  side  of  the  body.  Up  to  the  date  mentioned  it  was  not  known 
■itether  the  connecting  band  contained  viscera.  A  portrait  of  these  twins 
wa  shown  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago. 

In  the  village  of  Arasoor,  district  of  Bhavany,  there  was  reported  a  mon- 
ftnwity  in  the  form  of  two  female  children,  one  34  inches  and  the  other 
S3f  inches  high,  connected  by  the  sternum.  They  were  said  to  have  had 
anall-pox  and  to  have  recovei^d.  They  seemed  to  have  had  individual  ner- 
vons  systems,  as  when  one  was  pinched  the  other  did  not  feel  it,  and  while  one 
ilept  the  other  was  awake.  There  must  have  been  some  vascular  connection, 
i  medicine  given  to  one  afTected  both. 
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Fig.  36  shows  a  mode  of  cartilaginouH  junction  by  which  each  com[wtient 
of  a  double  monster  may  Itc  virtuiilly  independent. 

Operations  on  Conjoined  Twins. — Swingler'  si>eaks  of  two  girls  joined 
at  tilt'  xipliuid  <';iriilago  ;iinl  thf  uuiliiiicu?,  the  bnnd  of  union  being  IJ  intlus 
thifk,  :iiid  niimiiig  lii'low  the  middle  of  it  was  the  umbilical  cord,  commou  lo 
both.  They  first  ligated  the  cord,  which  fell  off  in  nine  days,  and  then  seja- 
ratetl  the  twinw  with  the  bistoury.      They  each  made  early  recovery  and  livtd, 

In  the  EphemerideH  of  1690  Ki'mig  gives  a  description  of  two  Swia. 
sisters  born  in  ItiSK  and  unitinl  belly  to  belly,  who  were  separated  by  mi 


Fig.  SIL— lUdlca-Doddlci,  thi 


of  a  ligature  and  the  o[>eratiou  afterward  completed  by  an  instrument    1 
constricting  band  was  formed  by  a  coalition  of  the  xiphoid  cartilages  and 
umbilical  vessels,  surrounded  by  areolar  tissue  and  covered  with  skin. 
Beau ''  says  that  under  the  Roman  reign,  A.  D.  945,  two  male  children 
brought  from  Armenia  tn  Constantinople  for  exhibition.     They  were  wa* 
formed  in  every  respect  and  united  by  their  abdomens.     After  they  had  heoi 
for  some  time  an  object  of  great  curiosity,  they  were  removed  by  governmefc 
tal  order,  being  considered  a  presage  of  evil.     They  returned,  bowevi 
■  Quoted  302,  vol.  xzxtv.  I"  Uistoire  du  Bas-Empire,  ITTl 
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the  commenceraeDt  of  the  reign  of  Congtantine  VII.,  when  one  of  them  took 
dck  and  died.  The  surgeons  undertook  to  preserve  the  other  hy  separating 
hjni  from  the  corpse  of  bis  brother,  but  he  died  on  the  third  day  after  the 
operation. 

In  1866  Boehm'  gives  an  account  of  Guzenhausen's  case  of  twins  who 
were  united  sternum  to  sternum.  An  operation  for  separation  was  per- 
formed without  accident,  but  one  of  the  children,  already  very  feeble, 
died  three  days  after ;  the  other  survived.  The  last  attempt  at  an  oper- 
ation like  this  was  in  1881,  when  Biaudet  and  Buginon  attempted  to 
separate  conjoined  sisters  (Marie-Adfile)  bom  in  Switzerland  on  June  26th. 
I'nliappily,  they  were  very  feeble  and  life  was  despaired  of  when  the  opera- 
tion was  performed,  on  October  29th.  Ad^le  died  six  hours  afterward,  and 
Mirie  died  of  peritonitis  on  the  next  day. 

Class  III. — Those  monsters  joined  by  a 
fiuion  of  some  of  the  cranial  bones  are  some- 
times called  crailiopagi.  A  very  ancient  obser- 
vation of  this  kind  is  cited  by  Geoffroy-Saint- 
Hilsire.  These  two  girls  were  born  in  1495,  and 
lifed  to  be  ten  years  old.  They  were  normal  in 
every  respect,  except  that  they  were  joined  at  the 
forehead,  causing  them  to  stand  face  to  face  and 
belly  to  belly  (Fig.  37).  When  one  walked  for- 
nH,  the  other  was  compelled  to  walk  backward  ; 
their  noses  almost  touched,  and  their  eyes  were 
directed  laterally.  At  the  death  of  one  an  attempt 
to  separate  the  other  from  the  cadaver  was  made, 
Iwt  it  was  unsuccessful,  the  second  soon  dying ; 
the  operation  necessitated  opening  the  cranium 
•nd  parting  the  meninges.  Bateraan'^*  said  that  in  1501  there  was  living 
>n  instance  of  double  female  t^vins,  joined  at  the  forehead.  This  case  was 
said  to  have  been  caused  in  the  following  manner :  Two  women,  one  of 
whom  was  pregnant  with  the  twins  at  the  time,  were  engaged  in  an  earnest 
conversation,  when  a  third,  coming  up  behind  them,  knocked  their  heads 
If^her  with  a  Hharp  blow,  Bateman  describes  the  death  of  one  of  the 
twins  and  its  excision  from  the  other,  who  died  subsequently,  evidently  of 
sepdc  infection.  There  is  a  possibility  that  this  is  merely  a  duplication  of  the 
account  of  the  preceding  case  with  a  slight  anachronism  as  to  the  time  of 
death. 

At  a  foundling  hospital  lu  St.  Petcrsbui^^  there  were  born  two  living 
firU,  in  good  health,  joined  by  the  heads.  They  were  so  united  that  the  nose 
rf  one,  if  prolonged,  would  strike  the  ear  of  the  other ;  they  had  perfectly 
itKJependent  existences,  but  their  vascular  systems  had  evident  connection. 

» 181,  1866,  152.  b  573,  JqIj,  1855. 
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Througli  extra  mobility  of  their  necks  thej  could  really  lie  va  a  etmigfat  lin^ 
one  Bleeping  on  the  side  and  the  other  on  the  back.  There  is  a  report 'of 
two  girls  joined  at  their  vertices,  who  survived  their  birth.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  this  junction  they  were  well  formed  and  independent  in  esigtaue 
There  was  no  commnnication  of  the  cranial  cavities,  but  simply  fusion  of  Ibe 
cranial  bones  covered  by  superficial  fascia  and  skin  (Fig.  38).  Danbeitoii 
has   seen  a  case  of  union   at   the   occiput,''  but   further   details   are  not 


Class  IV. — ^The  next  class  to  be  considered  is  that  in  which  the  indi- 
viduals are  separate  and  well  formed,  except  that  the  point  of  fusion  is  i 
common  part,  eliminating  their  individual  components  in  this  locatioa 
The  pygopagous  twins  belong  in  this  section.  According  to  Bateman,"' 
twins  were  bom  in  1 493  at  Home  joined  back  to  back,  and  survived  their  birth. 
The  same  authority  speaks  of  a  female  child  who  was  bom  witli  "  2  bellio, 
4  arms,  4  legs,  2  heads,  and  2  seta  of  privates,  iiid 
was  exhibited  throughout  Italy  for  gain's  sake." 
The  <*  Biddenden  Maids  "  were  bom  in  Bidden- 
den,  Kent,  in  1100.=  Their  names  were  Muy 
and  Eliza  Chulkhurst,  and  their  parents  ven 
feirly  well-to-do  people.  They  were  supposed  to 
have  been  united  at  the  hipe  and  the  shoulders,  ud 
lived  until  1134.  At  the  death  of  one  it  nt 
proposed  to  separate  them,  but  tiie  remiuiiing 
sister  refused,  saying,  "As  we  came  t^^ether,  we 
will  also  go  together,"  and,  after  about  six  boon 
of  this  Mezentian  existence,  they  died.  Th^ 
bequeathed  to  the  church-wardens  of  the  parifli 
and  their  successors  land  to  the  extent  of  20  acres, 
at  the  present  time  bringing  a  rental  of  ^mqI 
(155.00  annually,  with  the  instructions  that  tfae 
money  was  to  be  spent  in  the  distribution  of  cako 
Fig.  38.-T»  ilia  Joined  ii  fontaeoti.  (bearing  the  impression  of  their  images,  to  begivea 
away  on  each  Easter  Sunday  to  all  stnuigen  ii 
Biddenden)  and  also  270  quartern  loaves,  with  cheese  in  proportdm,  to  ill 
tiie  poor  in  said  parish.  Ballantyne  has  accompanied  his  description  of 
these  sisters  by  illustrations,  one  of  which  shows  the  cake  (Fig.  3S). 
Heaton  '^  gives  a  verj-  good  description  of  these  maids ;  and  a  writer  i» 
"  Notes  and  Queries  "  of  March  27,  1875,  gives  the  following  informatiia 
relative  to  the  bequest : — 

"  On  Easter  Monday,  at  Biddenden,  near  Staplehurst,   Kent,  there  i«  • 
distribution,  according  to  ancient  custom,  of  '  Biddenden  Maids'  cakes,'  will 
bread  and  clieese,  the  cost  of  which  is  defrayed  from  the  proceeds  of  sort 
■  312,  259.  b  302,  ixxiv.  c  759,  Oct.,  1895.  ^  234,  1869,  i.,  3S1 
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of  land^  DOW  yielding  iE35  per  antuimr  and  known  as  the  '  Bread 
:se  Lands.'  About  the  year  1 100  there  lived  Eliza  and  Mary  Chulk- 
ho  were  joined  tt^ther  afler  the  manner  of  the  Siamese  twins,  and 
d  for  thirty-four  years,  one  dying,  and  then  being  followed  by  her 
thin  six  hours.  They  left  by  their  will  the  lands  above  alluded  to, 
r  memory  is  perpetuated  by  imprinting  on  the  cakes  their  efiigies  '  in 
tit  as  they  lived.'  The  cakes,  which  are  simple  flour  and  water,  are 
les  long  by  two  inches  wide,  and  are  much  sought  after  as  curiosi- 
lieae,  which  are  given  away,  are  distributed  at  the  discretion  of  the 
rsrdens,  and  are  nearly  300  in  number.     The  bread  and  cheese 

to  540  quartern  loaves  and  470  pounds  of  cheese.  The  distribu- 
lade  on  land  belonging  to  the  charity,  known  as  the  Old  Poorhouee. 
y  it  used  to  take  place  in  the 

immediately  after  the  service 
tlemoon,  but  in  consequence  of 
emly  disturbance  which  used  to 
le  practice  was  discontinued, 
arch  used  to  be  fllled  with  a 
.tion  whose  conduct  was  occa- 

80  reprehensible  that  some- 
e  church- wardens  had  to  use 
kla  for  other  purposes  than  sym- 
jfflce.  The  impressions  of  the 
on  the  cakee  are  of  a  primitive 
r,  and   are  made  by  boxwood 

in  1814.     They  bear  the  date 
len  Eliza  and  Mary  Chulkhurst 
oeed  to  have  been  born,  and  also 
:  at  death,  thirty-four  years." 
.ntyne'™  has  summed  up  about 

is  to  be  said  on  this  national 
<ity,  and  his  discussion  of  the 
31  its  historic  as  well  as  tera- 
standpoint  is  so  excellent  that 
lusions  will  be  quoted  : — 
nay  be  urged  that  the  date  fixed  for  the  birth  of  the  Biddenden 

so  remote  as  to  throw  grave  doubt  u|K>n  the  reality  of  the  occur- 
Tlie  year  1100  was,  it  will  be  remembcreil,  that  in  which  William 
as  found  dead  in  the  New  Forest,  '  with  the  arrow  either  of  a  hunter 
wssin  in  his  breast.'  According  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  sev- 
xligies '  preceded  the  death  of  this  profligate  and  extravagant  mon- 
!'hus  it  is  recorded  that  '  at  Pentecost  blond  was  observed  gtisliing 
•  earth  at  a  certain  town  of  Berkshire,  even  as  many  asserted  who 


endea  Unlda'  cuke  (BbUuItds), 
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declared  that  they  had  seen  it.     And  after  this,  on  the  morning  af 
mas  Day,  King  William  was  shot/     Now,  it  is  just  possible  that 
of  the  Biddenden  Maids  may  have  occurred  later,  but  have  been 
)  by  the  popular  tradition  to  the  year  above  mentioned.     For  su< 

would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  times,  be  regarded  undoubtedly  as  a 
dent  prodigy  or  omen  of  evil.  Still,  even  admitting  that  the  date  1 
be  allowed  to  stand,  its  remoteness  from  the  present  time  is  not  a  c< 
argument  against  a  belief  in  the  real  occurrence  of  the  phenomenoi 
the  dicephalic  Scottish  brothers,  who  lived  in  1490,  we  have  credib 
evidence.  Further,  Lycosthenes,  in  his  "Chronicon  Prodigion 
Ostentorum"  (p.  397),  published  in  1557,  states,  upon  whatauthorii 
not,  that  in  the  year  1112  joined  twins  resembling  the  Biddenden 
enon  in  all  points  save  in  sex  were  bom  in  England.  The  passage 
lows  :  ^  In  Anglia  natus  est  puer  geminus  a  clune  ad  superiores  ] 
divisus,  ut  duo  haberet  capita,  duo  corpora  Integra  ad  renes  cum  suii 
qui  baptizatus  triduo  supervixit.'  It  is  just  possible  that  in  som 
other  this  case  has  been  confounded  with  the  story  of  Biddenden  ;  at 
the  occurrence  of  such  a  statement  in  Lycosthenes*  work  is  of  more  \ 
ing  interest.  Had  there  been  no  bequest  of  land  in  connection  witl 
of  the  Kentish  Maids,  the  whole  affair  would  probably  soon  have 
gotten. 

"  There  is,  however,  one  real  difficulty  in  accepting  the  story  han 
to  us  as  authentic, — the  nature  of  the  teratologic  phenomenon  its 
the  recortls  agree  in  stating  that  the  Maids  were  joined  togeth 
shoulders  and  hips,  and  the  impression  on  the  cakes  and  the  pictui 
'  broadsides '  show  this  peculiar  mode  of  union,  and  represent  the 
quite  separate  in  the  space  between  the  above-named  points.  T 
are  shown  with  four  feet  and  two  arms,  the  right  and  left  respective 
the  other  arms  (left  and  right)  are  fused  together  at  the  should< 
ing  to  one  illustration,  and  a  little  above  the  elbow  according  t( 
Now,  although  it  is  not  safe  to  say  that  such  an  anomaly  is  imposs 
not  know  of  any  case  of  this  peculiar  mode  of  union ;  but  it  maj 
as  Prof.  A.  R.  Simpson  has  suggested,  the  Maids  had  four  sepai 
and  were  in  the  habit  of  going  about  with  their  contiguous  arms  n 
other's  necks,  and  that  this  gave  rise  to  the  notion  that  these  li 
united.  If  this  be  so,  then  the  teratologic  difficulty  is  removes 
case  becomes  perfectly  comjyarable  with  the  well-known  but  rar 
double  terata  known  as  the  pygopagous  twins,  which  is  placed  1 
with  that  of  the  ischiopagous  twins  in  the  group  dicephalus  lee 
Similar  instances,  which  are  well  known  to  students  of  teratolog 
Hungarian  sisters  (Helen  and  Judith),  the  North  Carolina  twins  (1 
Christine),  and  the  Bohemian  twins  (Rosalie  and  Josepha  Bla» 
interspace  between  the  thoraces  may,  however,  have  simply  been  th 
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of  the  first  artist  who  portrayed  the  Maids  (from  imagination?) ;  then  it  may 
be  surmised  that  they  were  ectopagous  twins. 

"  Pygopagous  twins  are  fetuses  united  together  in  the  region  of  the  nates 
sod  having  each  its  own  pelvis.  In  the  recorded  cases  the  union  has 
leen  usually  between  the  sacra  and  coccyges,  and  has  been  either  osseous  or 
(more  rarely)  ligamentous.  Sometimes  the  point  of  junction  was  the  middle 
line  posteriorly,  at  other  times  it  was  rather  a  posterolateral  union ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  in  the  Biddenden  Maids  it  was  of  the  latter  kind  ;  and  it  is 
likely,  from  the  proposal  made  to  separate  the  sisters  after  the  death  of  one, 
that  it  was  ligamentous  in  nature. 

"  If  it  be  granted  that  the  Biddenden  Maids  were  pygopagous  twins,  a 
study  of  the  histories  of  other  recorded  cases  of  this  monstrosity  serves  to 
demonstrate  many  common  characters.  Thus,  of  the  8  cases  which  Taruffi 
has  collected,  in  7  the  twins  were  female ;  and  if  to  these  we  add  the 
sisters  Rosalie  and  Josepha '  Blazek  and  the  Maids,  we  have  10  cases,  of 
which  9  were  girls.  Again,  several  of  the  pygopagous  twins,  of  whom 
there  are  scientific  records,  survived  birth  and  lived  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  thus  resembled  the  Biddenden  terata.  Helen  and  Judith,  for  instance, 
were  twenty-three  years  old  at  death  ;  and  the  North  Carolina  twins,  although 
born  in  1851,  are  still  alive.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  inherently  improb- 
able in  the  statement  that  the  Biddenden  Maids  lived  for  thirty-four  years. 
With  regard  also  to  the  truth  of  the  record  that  the  one  Maid  survived 
her  sister  for  six  hours,  there  is  confirmatory  evidence  from  scientifically 
obsened  instances,  for  Joly  and  Peyrat  (Bull,  de  PAcad.  M6d.,  iii.,  pp.  51 
and  383,  1874)  state  that  in  the  case  seen  by  them  the  one  infant  lived 
ten  hours  after  the  death  of  the  other.  It  is  impossible  to  make  any 
statement  with  regard  to  the  internal  structure  of  the  Maids  or  to  the 
characters  of  their  genital  organs,  for  there  is  absolutely  no  information  forth- 
coming upon  these  points.  It  may  simply  be  said,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
phenomenon  of  Biddenden  is  interesting  not  only  on  account  of  the  curious 
bequest  which  arose  out  of  it,  but  also  because  it  was  an  instance  of  a  very 
rare  teratologic  type,  occurring  at  a  very  early  period  in  our  national 
history." 

Possibly  the  most  famous  example  of  twins  of  this  type  were  Helen  and 
Judith,  the  Hungarian  sisters,  born  in  1701  at  Szony,  in  Hungary.  They 
were  the  objects  of  great  curiosity,  and  were  shown  successively  in  Holland, 
Germany,  Italy,  France,  England,  and  Poland.  At  the  age  of  nine  they 
^ere  placed  in  a  convent,  where  they  died  almost  simultaneously  in  their 
twentj'-second  year.  During  their  travels  all  over  Europe  they  were  exam- 
ined by  many  prominent  physiologists,  psychologists,  and  naturalists ;  Pope 
and  several  minor  poets  have  celebrated  their  existence  in  verse ;  Buffon 
speaks  of  them  in  his  "  Natural  Histor\%"  and  all  the  works  on  teratology  for 

a  century  or  more  have  mentioned  them.    A  description  of  them  can  be  best 
12 
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given  by  a  quaint  translation  by  Fiaher  of  the  Latin  lines  composed  by  i 
Hungarian  physician  and  inscribed  on  a  bronze  statuette  of  them  :■ — 

Two  sist«TB  wonderful  to  behold,  who  have  thus  grown  u  one. 

That  naught  their  bodies  can  divide,  no  power  beneath  the  sun. 

The  town  of  Sioenii  gave  them  birth,  bard  b;  far-fkmed  Komom, 

Which  noble  fort  may  all  the  aita  of  TurLish  sult&ns  scorn. 

Lucina,  woman's  gentle  friend,  did  Helen  first  receive ; 

And  Judith,  when  three  hours  had  paased,  her  mother's  womb  did  letn. 

One  urine  passage  serves  for  both  ; — one  anus,  so  they  tell ; 

The  other  parts  their  numbers  keep,  and  serve  their  owaera  well 

Tlieir  parents  poor  did  send  them  forth,  the  world  to  travel  throngh. 

That  this  great  wonder  of  the  age  should  not  be  hid  tram  view. 

The  inner  partA  oonceolod  do  lie  bid  from  our  eyes,  alas  I 

But  all  the  body  here  you  view  erect  in  solid  brasa. 


They  were  joined  back  to  back  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  had  all  tbdr 
parts  separate  except  the  anus  between  tbe  right  thigh  of  Helen  and  the 
left  of  Judith  and  a  single  vulva.  Helen  was  the  lai^r,  better  looking, 
the  more  active,  and  the  more  intelligent 
Judith  at  the  age  of  bix  became  hemiplegic, 
and  afterward  was  rather  delicate  and  de- 
pressed. They  menstruated  at  sixteen  ud 
continued  with  regularity,  although  one  begu 
before  the  other.  Tliey  bad  a  mutual  affectim, 
and  did  all  in  their  power  to  alle\"iate  the 
circumstances  of  their  sad  positicoi.  Judith 
died  of  cerebral  and  pulmouary  affections,  and 
Helen,  who  previously  enjoyed  good  health, 
soon  after  her  sister's  first  indisposition  sod- 
denly  sank  into  a  state  of  collapse,  althougfa 
prescr\'ing  her  mental  Acuities,  and  expired 
almost  immediately  after  her  sister.  Thej'  had 
measles  and  small-pox  simultaneously,  but  nm 
affected  in  different  degree  by  the  maladies 
The  emotions,  inclinations,  and  appetites  vm 
not  simultaneous.  Eceardus,  in  a  very  int^ 
estiug  [>n{M>r,  discusses  the  physical,  moral,  and  religious  questions  in  refer- 
ence to  these  wonderful  sisters,  such  as  the  ad\'isability  of  separation,  the 
admissibility  of  iiuitrimony,  and,  finally,  whether  on  the  last  day  they  would 
rise  as  joined  in  life,  or  separated. 

Then"  is  an  account''  of  two  unite<l  females,  similar  in  conjuDction  to  the 
"Hungarian  sistcri;,"  who  were  born  in  Italy  in  1700.  They  were  killed  it 
the  age  of  four  months  by  an  attempt  of  a  surgeon  to  separate  them. 

■  77a,  1866.  b  105,  v.,  445. 
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■toti  tlipre  was  rf|>iirtp(l  to  liave  been  bom  in  Texas,  twins  after  the 

i)f'  HelfD  and  Judith,  united  back  to  hack,  who  lived  iind  attained 

'.     Tliej-  were  said  to  liave  i>een  ol'  different  natnres  and  dispusitions, 

ined  to  quarrel  very  otlen, 

oast  '  gives  an  extensive  rei>ort  of  Millie-Christioe,  who  liad  been 

ely  exhibited  ill  Europe  and  the  United  States.     They  were  horn  of 

rents  in  CViltnnbuN  County,  N.  C,  July  1 1,  1851  ;  the  mother,  who 

le  8  children  before,  was  a  stout  negress  of  thirty-two,  with  u  large 
The  presentation  was  first  by  the  stomach  and  aftenvard  by  the 
Thesf  twins  were  united  at  the  sacra  by  a  cartilaginous  or  possibly 

luion.     They  were  exhibited 
in  1873,  and  provoked  as 

•cussion  there  as  in  the  United 
Physically,  Millie  ivas  the 

but  had  the  stronger  will  and 

nating  spirit.   They  menstru- 

ularly  from  the  age  of  tlnr- 

>ne  from  long  haltit  yielded 

vely    to    the    other's    niove- 

hus  preserving  the  necessary 

r.     They  ate  separately,  had 

thoughts,  and  carried  on  dis- 

iversations  at  the  same  time. 

perienced  hnnger  and  thirst 

y  simultaneously,  and  defi'- 

d  urinated  nearly  at  the  same 

One,  in  tranquil  sleep,  would 

ned  by  a  call  of  nature  of  the 

Common  sensibility  was  ex- 

d  near  the  location  of  union. 

^re   intelligent  aud  agrei-able  Fig.  »i.-Jimii!-nitWiii«ii'»u™iu>i). 

ileasant  ap[>oarance,  altlnjugh 

under  size;  they  sang  duets  witli  pleasant  voices  and  accompanied 

■es  with  a  guitar ;  they  walked,  ran,  and  danced  with  apjurent  ease 

«,     Christine  could  bend  over  and  litt  Millie  up  by  the  bond  of  - 


ijent  example  of  the  pygopagus  type  was  Rosa- Josepba  Blazek, '' 
Skerychov,  in  Bohemia,  January  20,  1S78.  These  twins  li;ul  a  broad 
bn  in  the  lower  part  of  the  himltar  region,  the  iwlvis  being  obviously 
■ly  fnsed.  They  had  a  common  urethral  and  anal  a()ertnre,  but  a 
'aginal  orifice,  with  a  verj'  api>arcnt  septum.  The  sensation  was  dis- 
each,  except  where  the  pelves  joined,  Tbey  wen'  exhibited  in  Paris 
1871,  i.  *..  b  778,  > 


^ 
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in  1891,  being  then  on  an  exhibition  tour  around  the  world.  Bosa 
stronger,  and  when  she  walked  or  ran  forward  she  drew  her  sister  w 
who  must  naturally  have  reversed  her  steps.  They  had  iadepeodent  i 
and  separate  minds ;  one  could  sleep  while  the  other  was  awake.  9 
their  appetites  were  different,  one  preferring  beer,  the  other  wine ;  one 
salad,  the  other  detested  it,  etc.  Thirst  and  hunger  were  not  simul 
Baudoin  *  describes  their  anatomic  construction,  their  mode  of  life,  a 
nuinnerisms  and  tastes  in  a  quite  recent  article.  Fig.  42  is  a  repn 
of  an  early  photi^raph  of  the  twins,  and  Fig.  43  represents  a  recenl 
graph  of  these  "  Bohemian  twins,"  as  they  are  now  called. 


The  latest  record  we  have  of  this  type  of  monstrosity  is  that  j 
Tynl>erg  to  the  County  Medical  Societj'  of  New  York,  May  27,  189 
mother  was  present  with  the  remarkable  twins  in  her  arms,  crying  a 
of  their  voices.  These  two  children  were  bom  at  midnight  on  Api 
Tytiherg  remarked  that  he  believed  them  to  be  distinct  and  separate  < 
and  not  de]x>ndeiit  on  a  oiimmon  arterial  system  ;  he  also  expressed  1: 
tion  of  separating  them,  Itut  did  not  believe  the  operation  could  be  p* 
witli  safety  before  another  year.  Jacobi ''  describes  in  full  Tynberg's 
of  pygoi>agus.  He  siys  the  confinement  was  easy  ;  the  head  of  one  ' 
first,  soon  followed  by  the  feet  and  the  R-st  of  the  t^vins.     The  plao 

•  728,  July  8,  18B1.  b  165,  Oct, 
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fiu^le  and  the  cord  consisted  of  two  branches.  The  twins  were  united 
\Ai\vi  the  third  sacral  vertebne  in  snch  a  manner  that  they  could  lie  along- 
side of  each  other.  They  were  females,  and  had  two  vaginie,  two  urethne, 
four  labia  minora,  and  two  labia  majora,  one  anus,  but  a  double  rectum 
divided  by  a  septum.  They  micturated  intli'ix'ndently  but  defeeated  simul- 
taBDoaly.  Thoy  virtually  lived  sepanitt^  lives,  as  one  might  be  asleep  while 
pgliber  cried,  etc 

Clabs  V. — While  instances  of  ischiopagi  arc  quit*-  mimenms,  few  have 
sttoined  any  age,  and,  necessarily,  little  iiutoricty.     ParC-"  speaks  of  twins 


ng,  M.-ik. 


onitetl  at  the  pelves,  who  were  born  in  Paris  July  20,  1.570.  They  were 
hiptized,  and  namcil  Louis  and  Louise.  Their  parents  were  well  known 
in  llie  rue  des  Gravelliers.  Acionlinfj  to  Bateman,'"  and  also  Rueff,  in  the 
year  1.552  there  were  born,  not  far  from  Oxford,  female  twins,  who,  from  the 
dracription  given,  were  doubtless  of  the  ischiupague  type.  They  seldom 
ffpt,  and  otie  waa  of  a  cheerful  dis{M)sition,  while  the  other  was  heavy  and 
nrowsy,  sleeping  ntuttnually.  They  only  lived  a  short  time,  one  expiring  a 
ifev  l>efore  the  other.  Ijicetus  **■  speaks  of  Mrs.  John  Waterman,  a  resident 
of  Fishertowu,  near  .SiUisbury,  England,  who  gave  birth  to  a  double  female 
minister  on  October  26,  1664,  which  evidently  from  the  description  was 
»  61B,  1010. 
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joined  by  the  iachii.  It  did  not  nurse,  but  took  food  by  both  the  moathe; 
all  ita  actions  were  done  in  concert ;  it  was  posaeased  of  one  set  of  geuto- 
urinan-  organs ;  it  only  lived  a  short  while.  Many  people  in  the  legim 
flocked  to  8ce  the  wonderful  child,  whom  Licetug  called  "  Monstrum  ADgli- 
com."  It  is  said  that  at  the  same  accouchement  tlie  birth  of  this  mongtet 
was  followed  bv  the  birth  of  a  well-ibrmed  female  child,  who  sarvived. 
Geoffroy-Saint-Hilairc  quotes  a  description  of  twins  who  were  bom  in  Fnott 
on  October  7,  1838,  symmetrically  formed  and  united  at  their  ischiL  One 
waa  christened  Maiie-Loaise,  and  the  other  Horteose-Honotilie.  Ibeir 
avaricious  parentis  took  the  children  to  Paris  for  exhibition,  the  esposorra 
of  which  soon  sacrificed  their  lives.  In  the  year  1841  there  was  boni  in 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  of  native  parents,  a  monstrous  child  that  vas  soon 


Tig.  AL—Tja'batt 

brought  to  Colunibo,  where  it  live<l  only  two  months.*  It  had  two  h 
and  socukhI  to  Imve  duplication  in  all  its  parts  except  the  anus  and  tuak 
generative  orguns.  Montgomery  **  speaks  of  a  double  child  bom  in  ComHy 
Kosconuuon,  Ireland,  on  the  24th  of  July,  18-27.  It  had  two  beads,  two 
chests  nitli  arnij-  complete,  two  alHloniinal  and  pelvic  canties  united  end  to 
end,  and  iimr  legs,  pLiced  two  on  cither  side.  It  had  only  one  anus,  whid' 
was  sitiiatwl  between  the  thiglis.  One  of  the  twins  was  dark  haired  vA 
«-as  baptizetl  Mjirj-,  while  the  other  was  a  blonde  and  was  named  Catherine. 
These  twins  felt  and  acted  iiMlc^K-ndently  of  each  other ;  they  each  in  soocefr- 
sioH  suektil  from  the  breast  or  look  milk  from  the  spoon,  and  used  tbeif 
limits  vigiinmsly.  OrK-  vomit<>d  without  affeeliog  the  other,  but  the  ftc« 
weft-  discliargtii  through  a  i.-ouuuon  o^teuing. 

■  Sid,  vol.  Ui..  3d.  ^313,  roi.  it. 
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(joodell  '  speaks  of  Minna  and  Minnie  Finley,  who  were  bom  in  Ohio 
tnd  examiaed  by  him,  Thev  wpre  Cuseil  tog;t'th('r  in  a  conimnn  loogitudinal 
txis  having  one  i>elvipi,  two  heads,  f»uir  legs,  and  fVnir  arms.  One  was  wesik 
inil  punr  and  the  other  robust  and  active  ;  it  is  probable  that  thev  hud  lint 
one  rectum  and  one  bladder,  Goodell  acewmiMinies  his  description  by  the 
mention  of  several  analogous  cases.  Ellis  ''  j^peaks  of  female  twins,  born  in 
Millville,  Tenn.,  and  exhibited  in  Xew  York  in  186S,  who  were  joined  at 
the  pelves  in  a  longitudinal  axis.  Between  the  limbs  on  either  side  were  to 
be  seen  well-devehtped  feniale  genitals,  and  the  sisters  had  been  known  to 
Drinute  from  Imtb  sides,  beginning  and  ending  at  the  same  time. 

Huff'  details  a  destTiption  of  the  «Jones  twins,"  Ixirn  on  June  24,  1889, 
in  Tipton  Coimty,  Indiana,  whose  spinal  cohuiins  wei-e  in  apposition  at  the 
o«er  end.     The  labor,  of  les^^  than   two   hours'   duration,  was  completed 


before  the  arrival  of  the  physician.  Lying  on  their  motiior'sbiick,  they  could 
biiil)  nurse  at  the  same  time.  Both  set»  of  geuitals  and  ani  were  on  the 
same  side  of  the  line  of  union,  but  occupied  iiorniai  positions  with  reference 
tothe  legs  on  either  side.  Their  weight  at  birth  was  12  pounds  and  their 
let^  22  inches.  Their  mother  was  a  raediu  m-sized  brunette  of  1 9,  and  had 
one  previous  child  then  living  at  the  age  of  two  ;  their  father  was  a  finely 
firmed  man  .5  feet  10  inches  in  height.  The  twins  differed  in  complexion 
iru]  color  of  the  eyes  and  liair.  They  were  publicly  exhibited  for  some  time, 
awi  dietl  Februarj-  19  and  20,  1891,  at  St.  John's  Hot^-I,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Figure  45  shows  their  appearance  several  months  after  birth. 

Class  VI. — In  our  sixth  class,  the  first  record  we  have  is  from  the  Cora- 
Rwdtaries  of  Sigbert,  which  contains  a  desi^ription  of  a  monstrosity  born  in  the 
**ipi  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius.  who  had  two  heads,  two  cliests  with  fiiur 

»  M7,  1870.  b  218, 1871.  216  el  acq.  c  125,  vol.  xsii 
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arms  attached,  but  a  single  lower  extremity.  The  emotions,  affections,  and 
appetites  were  different.  One  head  might  be  crying  while  the  other  laughed, 
or  one  feeding  while  the  other  was  sleeping.  At  times  they  quarreled  and 
occasionally  came  to  blows.  This  monster  is  said  to  have  lived  two  years, 
one  part  dying  four  days  before  the  other,  which  evinced  symptoms  of  decay 
like  its  inseparable  neighbor. 

Roger  of  Wendover  ^^  says  that  in  Lesser  Brittany  and  Normandy,  in 
1062,  there  was  seen  a  female  monster,  consisting  of  two  women  joined  about 
the  umbilicus  and  fused  into  a  single  lower  extremity.  They  took  thdr 
food  by  two  mouths  but  expelled  it  at  a  single  orifice.  At  one  time,  one  of 
the  women  laughed,  feasted,  and  talked,  while  the  other  wept,  fasted,  and  kept* 
a  religious  silence.  The  account  relates  how  one  of  them  died,  and  the  survi- 
vor bore  her  dead  sister  about  for  three  years  before  she  was  overcome  by  the 
oppression  and  stench  of  the  cadaver.  Batemen  ^^^  describes  the  birth  of  a  boy 
in  1529,  who  had  two  heads,  four  ears,  four  arms,  but  only  two  thighs  and  two 
legs.  Buchanan*  speaks  at  length  of  the  famous  ^^  Scottish  Brothers," 
who  were  the  cynosure  of  the  eyes  of  the  Court  of  James  III.  of  Scotknd. 
This  monster  consisted  of  two  men,  ordinary  in  appearance  in  the  superior 
extremities,  whose  trunks  fused  into  a  single  lower  extremity.  The  King 
took  diligent  care  of  their  education,  and  they  became  proficient  in  music, 
languages,  and  other  court  accomplishments.  Between  them  they  would 
carry  on  aninuited  conversations,  sometimes  merging  into  curious  debates, 
followed  by  blows.  Above  the  point  of  union  they  had  no  synchronous  sen- 
sations, while  below,  sensation  was  common  to  both.  This  monster  lived 
twenty-eight  years,  surviving  the  royal  patron,  who  died  June,  1488.  One 
of  the  brothers  died  some  days  before  the  other,  and  the  survivor,  after 
carrj'ing  about  his  dead  brother,  succumbed  to  "  infection  from  putrescence." 
There  was  reported  to  have  been  born'^^  in  Switzerland  a  double-headed 
male  monster,  who  in  1538,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  was  possessed  of  a  beard  on 
each  face,  the  two  bodies  fused  at  the  umbilicus  into  a  single  lower  extrerait;'. 
These  two  twins  resembled  one  another  in  contour  and  countenance.  They 
were  so  joined  that  at  rest  they  looked  upon  one  another.  They  liad » 
single  wife,  with  whom  they  were  said  to  have  lived  in  harmony.  In  Ac 
Gentleman's  Magazine  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  since  there  wis 
given  the  portrait  and  description  of  a  double  woman,  who  was  exhibited  all 
over  the  lar^e  cities  of  Europe.  Little  can  be  ascertained  anatomically  of  her 
construction,  with  the  exception  that  it  was  stated  that  she  had  two  heads, 
two  necks,  four  arms,  two  legs,  one  pelvis,  and  one  set  of  pelvic  organs. 

The  most  celebrated  monster  of  this  type  was  Ritta-Christina  (Figs.  46 
and  47),  who  was  born  in  Sassari,  in  Sardinia,  March  23,  1829.  These  twins 
wxre  the  result  of  the  ninth  confinement  of  their  mother,  a  woman  of  thirtv-two. 
Their  superior  extremities  were  double,  but  they  joined  in  a  common  trunk 

a  lierum  Scoticamm  Historia,  Aberdeen,  1762,  L.  xiii. 
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toint  a  little  below  the  mammEe.  Below  this  point  they  had  a  common 
and  single  lower  extremities.  The  right  one,  christened  Rltta,  was 
)  and  uf  a  sad  and  melancholy  countenance ;  the  left,  Christina,  was 
ons  and  of  a  gay  and  happy  aspect.  They  suckled  at  different  times, 
ieosations  in  the  upper  extremities  were  distinct.  They  expelled  urine 
ecee  simultaneously,  and  had  the  indications  in  common.  Their  parents, 
were  very  poor,  hrought  them  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  public  exhibi- 
which  at  first  was  accomplished  clandestinely,  but  finally  interdicted  by 
ablic  authorities,  who  feared  that  it  would  open  a  door  for  psychologic 
ssion  and  speculation.  This  failure  of  the  parents  to  secure  public 
ini^  increased  their  poverty  and  hastened  the  death  of  the  children  by 
oidable  exposure  in  a  cold  room.  The  nervous  system  of  the  twins  had 
in  conmion  except  in  tlie  line  of  union,  the  anus,  and  the  sexual  oi^ns, 


Fig.  4S,— Mkeleion  of  RilU-Chrlstlns.  Fig.  47.— Ema-Cliri»tio«. 


Christina  was  in  good  health  all  through  Ritta's  sickness ;  when  Ritta 
ber  sister,  who  was  suckling  at  the  mother's  breast,  suddenly  relaxed 
and  expired  «itli  a  sigh.  At  the  postmortem,  which  was  secured 
some  ditRculti,'  on  account  of  the  authorities  ordering  the  bodies  to  be 
d,  the  |>ericardium  was  found  single,  covering  both  hearts.  The  diges- 
•i^ns  were  double  and  sc])aratc  as  far  as  the  lower  third  of  the  iliimi, 
he  cecum  was  on  the  left  side  and  single,  in  common  with  the  lower 
..  The  livers  were  fused  and  the  uterus  was  double.  The  vertebral 
ins,  which  were  entirely  separate  above,  were  joined  below  by  a  rudi- 
irj-  OS  innominatum.  Tiiere  was  a  junction  between  the  manubrium  of 
Sir  Astley  C<M»per  saw  a  monster  ui  Paris  in  17Et2  which,  by  his 
ption,  must  have  been  very  similar  to  Ritta-Chri^itina. 
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The  Tocci  brothers  were  bom  id  1877  in  the  province  of  Tqiti 
They  each  bail  a  well-formed  bead,  perfect  arms,  and  a  perfect  thora 
sixtb  rib ;  tliey  bad  a  common  abdomen,  a  single  anus,  two  legs,  two  sa 
vertvbral  columns,  one  penis,  but  tbree  buttocks,  the  central  one  oont 
rudimentary  anus.  The  right  boy  was  christened  Giovanni -Batista, 
left  Giacoma  Each  in 
had  power  over  the  corres 
1^  on  his  aide,  but  not  c 
other  one.  Walking  wft 
fore  impossible.  All  tbei 
tions  and  emotions  were  d 
individual  and  independeni 
time  of  the  report,  in  18) 
were  in  good  health  and 
every  indication  of  attainu 
age.  Figure  48  represer 
twins  as  they  were  exhibi 
end  years  ago  in  German; 
McCallum*  saw  two 
children  in  Montreal  it 
named  Mazie  -  Rosa  ] 
They  formed  a  right  ao^ 
their  dngle  trunk,  wliic 
menced  at  the  lower  pan 
thorax  of  each.  They  liad 
genital  fissure  and  the  ' 
organs  of  generation  of  a 
A  little  over  three  inches  1 
anus  was  a  rudimentan*  li: 
a  movable  articulation  ;  i 
ured  five  incites  in  len 
tapered  to  a  fine  point,  be 
nished  with  a  distinct  nai 
contracted  stron^y  to  ir 
Marie,  the  left  child,  wat 
complexion  and  more  . 
developed  than  Rosa.  1 
s.ttions  of  hunger  and  thirst  were  not  experienced  at  the  same  time, 
niigtit  bo  a-le^-))  while  the  other  was  crying.  The  pulsations  and  the 
tori-  niovtmcnt^  were  not  synchronous.  They  were  the  products 
set»nil  }?>station  of  a  mother  ageil  twMity-^x,  wboee  abdocnen  was 
pn'ttTiiatiind  size  during  pregn3n<-\'  tliat  iJie  was  ashamed  to  appear  in 
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J  order  of  birth  was  as  follows  :  one  head  and  body,  the  lower  extremity, 
the  second  body  and  head. 

Class  VII. — There  are  many  instances  of  bicephalic  monsters  on 
>rd.  Par§  •  mentions  and  gives  an  illustration  of  a  female  apparently  sin- 
in  conformation,  with  the  exception  of  having  two  heads  and  two  necks. 
;E[^emerides,  Haller,  Schenck,  and  Archenholz  cite  examples,  and  there  is 
Did  account  **  of  a  double-headed  child,  each  of  whose  heads  were  baptized, 
called  Martha  and  the  other  Mary.  One  was  of  a  gay  and  the  other  a 
visage,  and  both  heads  received  nourishment ;  they  only  lived  a  couple 
days.  There  is  another  similar  record  of  a  Milanese  girl  who  had  two 
ds,  but  was  in  all  other  respects  single,  with  the  exception  that  after  death 
was  found  to  have  had  two  stomachs.  Besse  mentions  a  Bavarian  woman 
wenty-six  with  two  heads,  one  of  which  was  comely  and  the  other  extremely 
y;  Batemen*®^  quotes  what  is  apparently  the  same  case — a  woman  in 
raria  in  1541  with  two  heads,  one  of  which  was  deformed,  who  begged 
n  door  to  door,  and  who  by  reason  of  the  influence  of  pregnant  women 
i  given  her  expenses  to  leave  the  country. 

A  more  common  occurrence  of  this  type  is  that  in  which  there  is  fusion  of 
two  heads.  Moreau  ^  speaks  of  a  monster  in  Spain  which  was  shown  from 
n  to  town.  Its  heads  were  fused  ;  it  had  two  mouths  and  two  noses  ;  in  each 
)  an  eye  well  conformed  and  placed  above  the  nose  ;  there  was  a  third  eye 
he  middle  of  the  forehead  conmion  to  both  heads ;  the  third  eye  was  of 
nitive  development  and  had  two  pupils.  Each  face  was  well  formed  and 
its  own  chin.  Buffon  mentions  a  cat,  the  exact  analogue  of  Moreau's 
».  Sutton^  speaks  of  a  photograph  sent  to  Sir  James  Paget  in  1856  by 
lliam  Budd  of  Bristol.  This  portrays  a  living  child  with  a  supernumerary 
d,  which  had  mouth,  nose,  eyes,  and  a  brain  of  its  own  (Fig.  49).  The 
lids  were  abortive,  and  as  there  was  no  orbital  cavity  the  eyes  stood  out 
he  form  of  naked  globes  on  the  forehead.  When  born,  the  corneas  of 
1  heads  were  transparent,  but  then  became  opaque  from  ex(X)sure.  The 
in  of  the  supernumerary  head  was  quite  visible  from  without,  and  was 
ered  by  a  membrane  beginning  to  slough.  On  the  right  side  of  the  head 
a  rudimentary  external  ear.  The  nurse  said  that  when  the  child  sucked 
te  milk  regurgitated  through  the  supernumerary  mouth.  The  great  phy- 
ogic  interest  in  this  case  lies  in  the  fact  that  every  movement  and  every 
of  the  natural  face  was  simultaneously  repeated  by  the  supernumerary 
!  in  a  perfectly  consensual  manner,  i.  e.,  when  the  natural  mouth  sucked, 
second  mouth  sucked  ;  when  the  natural  face  cried,  yawned,  or  sneezed, 
second  face  did  likewise  ;  and  the  eyes  of  the  two  heads  moved  in  unison, 
f  fete  of  the  child  is  not  known. 
Home  ®  speaks  of  a  child  born  in  Bengal  with  a  most  peculiar  fusion  of 

618,  1006.  ^469,  1665.  c  Quoted,  302,  xxxiv.,  171. 
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the  head.  The  ordinary  head  was  nearly  perfect  and  of  usual  volume,  but 
fuse<l  with  its  vertex  and  reversed  was  a  supernumerary  head  (Fig.  50). 
Each  head  had  its  own  separate  vessels  and  brain,  and  each  an  individual 
sensibility,  but  if  one  had  milk  first  the  other  had  an  abundance  of  saliva  in 
its  mouth.  It  narrowly  escaped  being  burned  to  death  at  birth,  as  the  mid- 
wife, greatly  frightened  by  the  monstrous  appearance,  threw  it  into  the  tin 
to  destroy  it,  from  whence  it  was  rescued,  although  badly  burned,  the  vicious 
conformation  of  the  accessory  head  being  possibly  due  to  the  accident.  At 
the  age  of  four  it  ^^'ns  bitten  by  a  venomous  serpent  and,  as  a  result,  died. 
Its  skull  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sui^geons  in  London. 


Fig.  Gd— T«o-tiMl«d  boy  (Hoau'i  □ 


The  followiiifr  well-known  stori-  of  Ixlward  Afordake,  though  taken  from 
lay  (Kuin-cs,  is  of  sutticient  notoriety  antl  interest  to  be  mentioned  here  :— 

"  One  of  the  weinlest  as  well  as  most  melancholy  stories  of  human  <If 
forniity  is  thiit  of  I-Mward  Mordake,  said  to  have  been  heir  to  one  of  the 
noblest  jn'oniges  in  Kngland.  He  never  claimed  the  title,  however,  and  cmb- 
mittiHl  sniiidt'  in  his  twenty-third  year.  He  lived  in  complete  seclusion) 
rcfnsiuir  the  visits  even  of  the  member*  of  his  own  fomily.  He  was  a  youi^ 
uiim  of  tine  iittiiinnu'nt.s,  a  profound  scholar,  and  a  musician  of  rare  abilit)'- 
His  tijruif  w;is  ivniiirkabh-  for  its  jrntce,  and  hi:*  face — that  is  to  say,  I"-' 
ntitniiil  tint' — «;i^  th:it  of  an  Antinous.  But  upon  the  back  of  his  head  ffs* 
anotlier  l:uv,  ihsit  of  :i  iHiuitiful  girl.  *  lovely  as  a  dream,  hideous  as  a  devil.' 
Tlie  feiiiiilf  lint'  w;is  u  mere  mask,  "(xvopying  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  jM'stirtoi'  |mrt  of  tlic  skull,  yet  exhibiting  everi-  sign  of  intelligence,  of  » 
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ignant  sort,  however.'  It  would  be  seen  to  smile  and  sneer  while  Mor- 
e  was  weeping.  The  eyes  would  follow  the  movements  of  the  spectator, 
the  lips  would  '  gibber  without  ceasing.'  No  voice  was  audible,  but 
rdake  avers  that  he  was  kept  from  his  rest  at  night  by  the  hateful  whis- 
5  of  his  *  devil  twin,'  as  he  called  it,  '  which  never  sleeps,  but  talks  to 
forever  of  such  things  as  they  only  speak  of  in  hell.  No  imagination 
conceive  the  dreadful  temptations  it  sets  before  me.  For  some 
brgiven  wickedness  of  my  forefathers  I  am  knit  to  this  fiend — for  a 
id  it  surely  is.  I  b^  and  beseech  you  to  crush  it  out  of  human 
iblance,  even  if  I  die  for  it.'  Such  were  the  words  of  the  hapless 
rdake  to  Manvers  and  Treadwell,  his  physicians.  In  spite  of  careful 
tching  he  managed  to  procure  poison,  whereof  he  died,  leaving  a  letter 
uesting  that  the  '  demon  face '  might  be  destroyed  before  his  burial,  '  lest 
continues  its  dreadful  whisperings  in  my  grave.'  At  his  own  request  he 
5  interred  in  a  waste  place,  without  stone  or  legend  to  mark  his  grave." 
A  most  curious  case  was  that  of  a  Fellah  woman*  who  was  delivered  at 
sxandria  of  a  bicephalic  monster  of  apparently  eight  months'  pregnancy, 
is  creature,  which  was  born  dead,  had  one  head  white  and  the  other  black, 
!  change  of  color  commencing  at  the  neck  of  the  black  head.  The  bizarre 
id  was  of  negro  conformation  and  fully  developed,  and  the  colored  skin 
8  found  to  be  due  to  the  existence  of  pigment  similar  to  that  found  in  the 
ick  race.  The  husband  of  the  woman  had  a  light  brown  skin,  like  an 
Unary  Fellah  man,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  there  were  some  negro 
•orers  in  port  during  the  woman's  pregnancy  ;  but  no  definite  information 
to  her  relations  with  them  could  be  established,  and  whether  this  was  a 
«  of  maternal  impression  or  superfetation  can  only  be  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
Fantastic  monsters,  such  as  acephalon,  paracephalon,  cyclops,  pseuden- 
»halon,  and  the  janiceps  (Fig.  51),  prosopthoracopagus  (Fig.  52),  dispro- 
»us  (Fig.  53),  etc.,  although  full  of  interest,  will  not  be  discussed  here,  as 
le  are  ever  viable  for  any  length  of  time,  and  the  declared  intention  of 
s  chapter  is  to  include  only  those  beings  who  have  lived. 
Class  VIII. — The  next  class  includes  the  parasitic  terata,  monsters 
t  consist  of  one  perfect  body,  complete  in  every  respect,  but  from  the 
ghborhood  of  whose  umbilicus  depends  some  important  f)ortion  of  a  second 
ly.  Par6,  Benivenius,  and  Columbus  describe  adults  w4th  acephalous 
nsters  attached  to  them.  Schenck  mentions  13  cases,  3  of  which  were 
erved  bv  him.  Aldrovandus  ^^^  shows  3  illustrations  under  the  name 
"monstrum  bicorpum  monocephalon."  Buxtorf**  speaks  of  a  case  in 
ich  the  nates  and  lower  extremities  of  one  body  proceeded  out  of  the 
lomen  of  the  other,  which  was  otherwise  perfect.  Reichel  and  Ander- 
^  mention  a  living  parasitic  monster,  the  inferior  trunk  of  one  body  pro- 
ling  from  the  pectoral  region  of  the  other. 

»  789,  Aug.  5,  1848.  b  107,  vol.  vii.,  n.  xii.,  101.  c  629,  vol.  Ixjdx. 
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Part'  says  that  there  was  a  man  in  Paris  in  1530,  quite  fortj'  yean  of 
age.  who  carried  about  a  parasite  without  a  head,  which  hung  pendant  fnn 
hi$  belly.     Tliis  individual  was  exhibited  and  drew  great  crowds.     Pirf 


i-ig.  ai.-juucr«- 


Flg.  Oa.— rnKoptbi 


Fig.  03.— DUpiDHIIUli 


appends  an  illustration,  which  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  fiuniliar  in  all  ten- 
tol(^.     He  also  ^  gives  a  portrait  (Fig.  54)  of  a  man  who  had  a  paruitio  iieid 


proceeding  fruni  his  epigastrium,  and  who  was  bom  in  Germany  the  same 

year  that  peace  wa.s  made  with  the  Swiss  by  King  Francis.    This  creature  lived 

•618,  1007.  l-MS,  1012. 
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maiihood  and  both  heads  were  utilized  in  alimentation.  Bartholinus  ^  details 
listory  of  an  individual  named  Lazarus- Joannes  Baptista  Colloredo  (Fig. 
),  bom  in  Genoa  in  1617,  who  exhibited  himself  all  over  Europe.  From 
\  epigastrium  hung  an  imperfectly  developed  twin  that  had  one  thigh,  hands, 
iy,  arms,  and  a  well-formed  head  covered  with  hair,  which  in  the  normal 
sition  hung  lowest.  There  were  signs  of  independent  existence  in  the 
rasite,  movements  of  respiration,  etc.,  but  its  eyes  were  closed,  and,  although 
liva  constantly  dribbled  from  its  open  mouth,  nothing  was  ever  ingested. 
16  genitals  were  imperfect  and  the  arms  ended  in  badly  formed  hands, 
irtholinus  examined  this  monster  at  twenty-two,  and  has  given  the  best 
port,  although  while  in  Scotland  in  1642  he  was  again  examined,  and  ac- 
edited  with  being  married  and  the  father  of  several  children  who  were  fully 
A  admirably  developed.  Moreau  quotes  a  case  of  an  infant  similar  in  con- 
rmation  to  the  foregoing  monster,  who  was  born  in  Switzerland  in  1764,  and 
ho6€  supernumerary  parts  were  amputated  by  means  of  a  ligature.  Winslow 
ported  before  the  Academic  Royale  des  Sciences  the  history  of  a  girl  of 
reive  who  died  at  the  H6tel-Dieu  in  1733.  She  was  of  ordinary  height 
id  of  fair  conformation,  with  the  exception  that  hanging  from  the  left 
ink  was  the  inferior  half  of  another  girl  of  diminutive  proportions.  The 
pemumerary  body  was  immovable,  and  hung  so  heavily  that  it  was  said 

be  supported  by  the  hands  or  by  a  sling.  Urine  and  feces  were  evacu- 
ed  at  inter\'als  from  the  parasite,  and  received  into  a  diaper  constantly 
jm  for  this  purpose.  Sensibility  in  the  two  was  common,  an  impres- 
>n  applied  to  the  parasite  being  felt  by  the  girl.  Winslow  gives  an  inter- 
ting  report  of  the  dissection  of  this  monster,  and  mentions  that  he  had 
en  an  Italian  child  of  eight  who  had  a  small  head  proceeding  from  under 
e  cartilage  of  the  third  left  rib.     Sensibility  was  common,  pinching  the  ear 

the  parasitic  head  causing  the  child  with  the  perfect  head  to  cry.     Each 

the  two  heads  received  baptism,  one  being  named  John  and  the  other 
atthew.  A  curious  question  arose  in  the  instance  of  the  girl,  as  to  w^hether 
e  extreme  unction  should  be  administered  to  the  acephalous  fetus  as  well 

to  the  child. 

In  1742,  during  the  Ambassadorship  of  the  Marquis  de  I'Hopital  at 
aples,  he  saw  in  that  city  an  aged  man,  well  conformed,  with  the  exception 
lat,  like  the  little  girl  of  Winslow,  he  had  the  inferior  extremities  of  a  male 
lild  growing  from  his  epigastric  region.  Haller  and  Meckel  have  also 
>!*er\ed  cases  like  this.  Bordat  described  before  the  Roval  Institute  of 
ranee,  August,  1826,  a  Chinaman,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  had  an 
ephalous  fetus  attached  to  the  surface  of  his  breast  (possibly  "  A-ke  ^^). 

Dickinson  **  describes  a  wonderful  child  five  years  old,  who,  by  an  extra- 
linary  freak  of  nature,  Avas  an  amalgamation  of  two  children.  From  the 
ly  of  an  otherwise  perfectly  formed  child  was  a  supernumerary  head  pro- 
*  190,  hist.  Iviii.  b  703,  I88O. 
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tnuling  from  a  brond  base  attached  to  the  lower  himbar  and  sacral  region. 
This  (cephalic  mass  was  covered  with  hair  about  four  or  five  inches  longhand 
showed  the  rudiments  of  an  eye,  nose,  mouth,  and  chin.  This  child  was  on 
exhibition  when  Dickinson  saw  it.  Montaro  and  Reyes  were  commissioned 
by  the  Aoadoniy  of  Medicine  of  Havana  to  examine  and  report  on  a  mon- 
stn)UH  girl  of  sev(»n  months,  living  in  Cuba.  The  girl  was  healthy  and  well 
develo|HHl,  and  from  the  middle  line  of  her  body  between  the  xiphoid  carti- 
lage and  the  umbiliciLs,  attached  by  a  soft  pedicle,  was  an  accessory  individual, 
im^gular,  of  ovoid  shajx?,  the  smaller  end,  representing  the  head,  being  upward. 
The  imrasite  mesisured  a  little  over  1  foot  in  length,  9  inches  about  the  head, 
and  7  J  inches  around  the  neck.  The  cranial  bones  were  distinctly  felt,  and 
the  top  of  the  head  Avas  covered  by  a  circlet  of  hair.  Tliere  were  two  rudi- 
mentary eyebrows ;  the  left  eye  was  represented  by  a  minute  perforatioa 

encircled  with  hair ;  the  right  eye  was  traced  by  one 
end  of  a  mucous  groove  which  ran  down  to  another 
transverse  groove  representing  the  mouth ;  the  right 
thinl  of  this  latter  groove  showed  a  primitive  tongoe 
and  a  triangidar  tooth,  which  appeared  at  the  fifth 
month.  There  was  a  soft,  imperforate  nose,  and  the 
elements  of  the  vertebral  column  could  be  distinguijihed 
lH^ne:ith  the  skin ;  there  were  no  legs ;  apparently  no 
vsuHMikir  siHinds ;  there  was  separate  sensation,  as  the 
[xirasite  could  \\o  pinched  without  attracting  the  pe^ 
fivt  infant V  iKfttiix^.  The  mouth  of  the  parasite  oon- 
stsintly  dril>l>leil  sali\'a,  but  showed  no  indication  of 
reiviving  aliment/ 

Louise    L.,  known    as    **La  dame  k  quatie 

jambes/'  w:v<  hom  in  1869,  and  had  attached  to  her 
(H^lvis  aiH^thor  nulinientaiy  pelvis  and  two  atrophied 
leiT^  of  a  {iaRisiu\  weighing  8  kiloc^.  The  attachment 
w:t<  otUn^tiHl  by  me;ins  %>{  a  ikhUcIc  3i^  oni.  in  diameter,  having  a  bony  baas, 
and  UnusT  tixtnl  without  a  jK^inu  TIh>  attachment  almost  obliterated  the 
vul\*:i  and  the  jH^rineum  w:is  displactnl  far  haekwanl.  At  the  insertion  of 
the  (^ra>ite  won^  two  nKlimentsirk'  maninue,  one  laiger  than  the  other  (Fig. 
.^t5\  No  jirv'nitalia  wor^*  s<vn  on  the  jwrasite  ami  it  exhibited  no  active  mo^'e- 
monts.  tho  joints  of  Unh  liml^  Winsr  ankvK>?ed.  The  woman  could  localize 
?kni;<u ions  iu  the  jv^rasite  oxtvpi  llu\^**  of  the  fret.  She  had  been  married 
tivo  yortr*.  :uid  K^n\  in  iIh^  sjvi^v  of  ihiw  years,  two  well-formed  daughters. 
ijuito  nsYTulv  thon^  was  oxhibiuxl  in  ilie  museums  of  the  United  States 
an  iihUvi^lual  Uarinjr  tlu^  luimo  **  Laloo,''  who  wn<  bom  in  Oudh,  India,and 
w^^s  tho  msnm\»1  o?'  toi;r  ohildn^u  At  iho  lime  of  escamination  he  was  about 
ninctivn  xi^^rs  of  a^rw     TW  upjvr  jx^ni^^n  <^\  a  {larasite  was  firmly  attached 
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er  rigbt  side  of  the  sternum  of  the  iiidtvidiuil  by  a  bony  pedicle,  and 
I  fleshy  pedicle,  and  apparently  contained  intestines.  Tlie  anus  of 
«  was  imperforate  ;  a  well-developed  penis  was  found,  but  no  testi- 
e  was  a  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  on  the  pubes.  The  penis  of  the 
as  said  to  show  signs  of  erection  at  times,  and  urine  passed  through 
the  knowledge  of  the  boy.  Perspiration  and  elevation  of  tcni- 
e«med  to  occur  simultaneously  in  both.  To  pander  to  the  raorbid 
if  the  curious,  the  "  Dime  Mu- 


luagers  at  one  time  shrewdly 
ite  parasite  in  female  attire, 
e  tivo  brother  and  sister ;  but 

0  doubt  that  all  the  traces  of 
of  the  male  tj-pe.  An  anal- 
ie  was  that  of  "A-Ke,"  a 
,  who  was  exhibited  in  Loudon 
he  century,  and  of  whom  and 
lie  anatomic  models  are  seen 
luseums.  Figure  58  reprc- 
epignathus,  a  i>eculiar  tyjie  of 
nonstcr,  in  which  the  parasite 
to  the  inferior  maxilkry  bone 
osite. 

IX.— Of  "Lusus  natune" 
ore  ciirioiH  th:iu  that  of  dup- 
of  the  lower  extremities. 
j's  that   on  Jauuarj'  9,  Io2EI, 

1  living  in  Gemiany  a  mule 
ring  tour  legs  and  four  arms, 
at  the  Acad6n]ie  des  Sciences, 
ttlwr  (J,  1830,  there  was  pre- 

Aladanie  Hen,  a  miihvil'e.  :i 
lie  child  with  tiuir  V-^.  the 
g  nearly  l>elow  the  uiidillc  i.f 

buttock ;    and    the    si'ivitiiiii        

he  two  left  thighs,  the  tcsticl.'s 

f^^ended.     There  was  a  will- 

jd   single  peKHs,  and  the   aupernunierarj'  legs  were    immovable, 

\as  mentions  several  similar  instances,  and  gives  the  figure  of  one 

ome;  he  also  describes  several  qiiJidrupe*  1  binls,     Bardsley '' speaks 

child  with  one  head,  four  iirms,  four  legs,  and  double  geiierativo 
He  jnvcs  a  portrait  of  the  child  when  it  was  a  little  over  a  year  old. 
ublishcd  iu  Vicuna  in  1878  a  description  of  a  girl  of  seventtien, 
013.  liTSl,  1B38,  vol.  vi. 
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who  instrad  of  having  a  duplication  of  the  superior  bodr,  as  in  "  ^[ilIt^ 
Christino,  the  two-headed  nightingale,"  had  double  parts  below  the  aeoacA 
lumbar  vertebra.  Her  head  and  upper  body  resembled  a  comely,  delicate 
girl  of  twelve. 

M'elb  *  describes  Mrs.  B.,  aged  twenty,  still  alive  and  healthy  (Fig.  59), 
The  duplication  in  this  case  b^^ns  just  above  the  waist,  the  spinal  colomo 
dividing  at  the  third  lumbar  vertebra,  below  this  point  everything  being 
double.  Micturition  and  defecation  occur  at  different  times,  but  menstrua 
tion  occurs  simultaneously.  She  was  married  at  nineteen,  and  became  pn^ 
nant  a  year  later  on  the  left  side,  but  abortion  was  induced  at  the  foiirtb 
month  on  account  of  persistent  nausea  and  the  expectation  of  impoeublt 
deliver^'.  Whaley,^  in  speaking  of  this  case,  said  Mrs.  B.  utilized  her  out- 
side l^s  for  walking ;  he  also  remarks  that  when  he  informed  her  that  dte 
was  pr^nant  on  the  left  side  she  replied,  "  I  think  you  are  mistaken ;  if  A 
had  been  on  my  right  side  I  would  dxne 
nearer  belie\-ii^  it  f — and  after  fitrtber 
questioning  be  found,  from  the  padent*! 
observation,  that  her  right  genitals  ven 
almost  invariably  used  for  coitus. 

Bechlingcr  of  Para,  Brazil,'  describei 
a  woman   of  twenty-five,  a    native  of    i 
Martinique,  whose   father   was  Ftench 
and   mother  a   quadroon,    who   hail  i    i 
modified  duplication  of  the  lower  Wr. 
There  was  a  third  leg  attached  to  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  processus  coccygeue  of    | 
the   sacrum,  and   in   addition   to  veil'    i 
»i«.  S8.-Epi«iuihiu.  developed    mamnue    regularly  situated,    | 

there  were  two  rudimentary  ones  close  to-  ' 
gether  alMive  the  pnbes.  There  were  two  vaginse  and  two  well-devefc^ 
\-uh-w,  both  Imving  et|iiAlly  developed  sensations.  The  sexual  appetite  «■» 
markedly  di'vel(>[wl.  and  coitus  was  practised  in  both  \-aginff.  A  snnewtMt 
siniihir  (tu<e,  ixtssibly  the  same,  is  that  of  Blanche  Dumas,  bom  in  1S60. 
She  liad  a  vorj-  broiid  ]K'lvis,  two  imperfectly  developed  legs,  and  a  snper- 
nuniorari-  limb  attai-liM  to  the  symphysis,  without  a  joint,  but  with  ali^ 
jwssivc  niovfuu'ut.  There  was  a  duplication  of  Iwwel,  bktdder,  and  genitafiL 
At  tlu'  jonfiion  of  the  nutiiuentark-  limb  with  the  body,  in  front,  wovtvo 
nidinionttiry  mauinum'  glands,  iwh  wntaining  a  nipple  (Fig.  60). 

Other  ii)staiu-«<s  of  sH|ienumH'rari-  linil>s  will  be  found  in  Chapter  VI. 

Class  X. — The  instiuiw-s  of  diphallic  terata,  by  their  intense  intavat 

to  tbo  iititni-ttl  bent  of  the  riirions  miiHt.  have  alnnys  elicited  much  discos 

■»ion.     To  niiuiy  «if  tlifst>  <ti!^-s  lutve  lioen  attributed  exa^eratcd  function, 

•  l-i\  IS-W.  l-.t«.  baa*.  1jW».  L,  W.  '  Annakor  GtmcoIosj',  1886. 
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anding  the  fact  that  modcim  obseiration  almost  invarinbly  shows 

.'irile  jxiwer  (liminishes  in  exact  prupiirtion  to  the  extent  of  (liipliea- 

lylor'"^  quotes  a  description  of  ji  ioiki-Iit,  rxliihitcl  in  Lunilmi,  with 

act  penises,  but  with  only 

ict  testicle  on  either  side. 

I  exercise  the  function  of 

^n. 

;dt,  Schurig,  Burtholinus, 

id  Ollaner  report  instances 

lie  terata  ;  the  latter  case  " 

1  soldier  of  Charles  VI., 

mo  years  old,  who  applied 

i^:eon  for  a  bubonic  aftec- 

i    who   declared   that  lie 

irine  from   the  orifice  of 

tlane  and  also  said  that  lie 

able  of  true  coitus.     Val- 

eutions   an  instsince   in  a 

four,    in    which    the    two 

rere  8nperini[>osed.     Buc- 

'  speaks  of  a  man   with 

^es  placed  side  bv  side.  There  wa.s  an  anonvnjoiis  case  describetl " 
of  niuety-three  witli  a  penis  which  was  for  more  tiian  half  its  length 
divided  into  two  distinct  members, 
the  right  being  somewhat  lai^r 
than  the  left.  From  the  middle 
of  tlic  penis  up  to  the  symphyais 
only  the  lower  wall  of  the  urethra 
was  (Split.  Jeni.sch'*  describes  a 
diphallic  infant,  the  offspring  of  a 
woman  of  twenty-five  who  had 
been  married  five  years.  Her  first 
child  was  a  well-formed  female,  and 
the  second,  the  infant  in  tpiestion, 
crit-d  much  during  the  night,  and 
several  times  vomited  dark^jeen 
matter.  In  lieu  of  one  peniw  there 
Hi;  '■'i-Lii:.nrh,.  piiTiirL..  wcrc  two,  situate<1  near  each  other, 

the  right  one  of  natural  siite  and  the 

er,  but  not  furnished  with  a  prepuce.     Each   penis  had   its  own 

from   which    dribbled  urine  and    some   meconium.     There  was  a 


icorniu  .Silea.  Satyne.    Upsiit,  1736.  li  Ai» 

180S,  Baad  ii.,  335.     ^  Med.  CDrreap.-Blatt  dee 


tomia,  etc.,  p.  130,  (Eniponte,  1740. 
vUrtterab.  anU.  Ver.,  Stattg.,  1837. 
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fit.  CI.— [y«t<i«  t^'a  (J«Brii' 


(liiplimiion  of  oach   scrotum,  but   only  one   testicle  in  each,  and  se^'enl 

ythtT  minor  maltbrmations  (Fig.  61). 

Ooiv^,  reported  by  Velpeau,*  has  seen  au  infant  of  eight  and  one-half 
months  with  two  penises  and 
three  lower  extremities.  The 
penises  were  4  cm.  apart  and 
the  scrotum  divided,  containii^ 
one  testicle  in  each  side.  Each 
penis  van  proWded  with  a  ure- 
thra, urine  being  dischnrgcd 
from  both  simultaneously.  In 
a  simitar  case,  spoken  of  by 
Geofiroy-Saint-Hilaire,  the  two 
organs  were  also  separate,  but 
urine  and  semen  escaped  stnne- 
times  from  one,  sometimes  inim 
both. 

The   most  celebrated  of  all 
the  diphallic   terata  was  JeU 

Baptista  dos  Santos,  who  when  but  six  months  old  was  spoken  of  I? 

A.-tou.     His  tJitlier  hikI  mother  were    bealthv  and    had    two  well-fonned 

.-l.iKln-n.     Hv  was  rosily 

ln>ni  atVcr  an   imcvonttul 

jtrx-irnaiH'v,     Ho  was  jrmml- 

(•■•kiniT,  well   pi»|"i>rtii>n- 

t>l.  and   iiad  two  lUsiinet 

Iwiii-^-s,  ("ach  a.s  lanp-  a* 

tluii    .'f   a    child    I'l'    six 

momlis.       I'riuation    piv»- 

,>.-.-.U>l    simiiltaucoiisly 

fr»>ui  lv«ih  (vuis^'s  :  he  ha»I 

,il-<>t\v.»s<-r»n«m~,    IV-himl 

•iml  K'tw.vn  :Uo  Iit:^  tht-R- 

«:i-;tMi':i!.  r  Unib.  -t  rather 

ti\.>,     ;;n:Ti>i     ;ht>'-,i!:hiim 


.xi  :.. 


li;ij:»r,  i>';'.'-;>;' 


I  in  the  supemumeran.'  limb 
This  cwmpound  limb  had  na 
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•wer  of  motion,  but  was  endowed  with  sensibility.     A  journal  in  London," 
fcer  quoting  Acton's  description,  said  that  the  child  had  been  exhibited 

Paris,  and  that  the  surgeons  advised  operation.  Fisher,^  to  whom  we 
t  indebted  for  an  exhaustive  work  in  Teratolog}',  received  a  report  from 
[avana  in  July,  1865,  which  detailed  a  description  of  Santos  at  twenty- 
ro  years  of  age,  and  said  that  he  was  possessed  of  extraordinary  animal 
ission,  the  sight  of  a  female  alone  being  sufficient  to  excite  him.  He  was 
lid  to  use  both  penises,  after  finishing  with  one  continuing  with  the  other ; 
it  this  account  of  him  does  not  agree  with  later  descriptions,  in  which  no 
ccessive  sexual  ability  had  been  noticed.  Hart  ®  describes  the  adult  Santos 
[  fiiU,  and  accompanies  his  article  with  an  illustration.  At  this  time  he 
^  said  to  have  developed  double  genitals,  and  possibly  a  double  bladder 
)mmunicating  by  an  imperfect  septum.  At  adulthood  the  anus  was  three 
iches  anterior  to  the  os  coccygeus.  In  the  sitting  or  lying  }X)sture  the 
iperaumerarj'  limb  rested  on  the  front  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  lower  third 
f  his  left  thigh.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  this  limb  in  a  sling,  or 
ound  firmly  to  the  right  thigh,  to  prevent  its  unseemly  dangling  when  erect, 
"he  perineum  proper  was  absent,  the  entire  space  between  the  anus  and  the 
oeterior  edge  of  the  scrotum  being  occupied  by  the  pedicle.  Santos'  mental 
iid  physical  functions  were  developed  above  normal,  and  he  impressed 
verybody  with  his  accomplishments.  Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire  records  an  in- 
tance  in  which  the  conformation  was  similar  to  that  of  Santos.     There  was 

third  lower  extremity  consisting  of  two  limbs  fused  into  one  with  a  single 
»t  containing  ten  distinct  digits.  He  calls  the  case  one  of  arrested  twin 
evelopment. 

Van  Buren  and  Keyes  ^  describe  a  case  in  a  man  of  forty-two,  of  good, 
lealthy  appearance.  The  two  distinct  penises  of  normal  size  were  appa- 
ently  well  formed  and  were  placed  side  by  side,  each  attached  at  its  root  to 
he  symphysis.  Their  covering  of  skin  was  common  as  far  as  the  base  of  the 
lans ;  at  this  point  they  seemed  distinct  and  perfect,  but  the  meatus  of  the 
ift  was  imperforate.  The  right  meatus  was  normal,  and  through  it  most  of 
be  urine  passed,  though  some  always  dribbled  through  an  opening  in  the 
erineum  at  a  point  where  the  root  of  the  scrotum  should  have  l>een.  On 
fting  the  double-barreled  penis  this  opening  could  be  seen  and  was  of  suffi- 
ent  size  to  admit  the  finger.  On  the  right  side  of  the  aperture  was  an 
ongated  and  rounded  prominence  similar  in  outline  to  a  labium  majus. 
bis  prominence  containe<l  a  testicle  normal  in  shape  and  sensibility,  but 
ghtly  undersized,  and  surrounded,  as  was  evident  from  its  mobility,  by  a 
lica  vaginalis.  The  left  testicle  lay  on  the  tendon  of  the  adductor  loiigus 
the  left  groin ;  it  was  not  fully  developeil,  but  the  patient  had  sexual  de- 
!S,  erections,  and  emissions.     Both  ])enises  became  erect  simultaneously, 

«  .549,  April,  1847,  322.  b  773,  1866.  c  476,  1866,  i.,  71. 

d  **  Surgical  Diseases  of  the  Geni to- Urinary  Organs,'*  New  York,  1874. 
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the  right  more  vigorously.     The  left  leg  was  shorter  than  the  right  and  con- 
genitally  smaller  ;  the  mammae  were  of  normal  dimensions. 

Sangalli  *  speaks  of  a  man  of  thirty-five  who  had  a  supernumerary  penifl^ 
furnished  with  a  prepuce  and  capable  of  erection.  At  the  apex  of  the 
glans  opened  a  canal  about  12  cm.  long,  through  which  escaped  monthly  t 
serous  fluid.  Smith  ^  mentions  a  man  who  had  two  penises  and  two  bladden, 
on  one  of  which  lithotomy  was  performed.  According  to  Ballantyne,  Tamffii 
the  scholarly  observer  of  terata,  mentions  a  child  of  forty-two  months  and 
height  of  80  cm.  who  had  two  penises,  each  furnished  with  a  urethra  and  well- 
formed  scrotal  sacs  which  were  inserted  in  a  fold  of  the  groin.  There  wew 
two  testicles  felt  in  the  right  scrotum  and  one  in  the  left.  Fecal  evacuations 
escaped  through  two  anal  orifices.  There  is  also  another  case  mentioned 
similar  to  the  foregoing  in  a  man  of  forty ;  but  here  there  was  an  osseoos 
projection  in  the  middle  line  behind  the  bladder.  This  patient  said  that 
erection  was  simultaneous  in  both  penises,  and  that  he  had  not  married 
because  of  his  chagrin  over  his  deformity.  Cole  ^  speaks  of  a  child  with  \m 
well-developed  male  organs,  one  to  the  left  and  the  other  to  the  right  of  flu 
median  line,  and  about  ^  or  ^  inch  apart  at  birth.  The  urethra  bifiircated 
in  the  perineal  region  and  sent  a  branch  to  each  penis,  and  urine  passed  fitn 
each  meatus.  The  scrotum  was  divided  into  three  compartments  by  twa 
raphes,  and  each  compartment  contained  a  testicle.  The  anus  at  birth  in 
imperforate,  but  the  child  was  successfully  operated  on,  and  at  its  sixtieth  d^ 
weighed  17  pounds. 

Lange**  says  that  an  infant  was  brought  to  Karg  for  relief  of  anJ 
atresia  when  fourteen  days  old.  It  was  found  to  possess  duplicate  peniees^ 
which  communicated  each  to  its  distinct  half  of  the  bladder  as  defined  by  t 
median  fold.  The  scrotum  was  divided  into  three  portions  by  two  raphes, and 
each  lateral  compartment  contained  a  fully  formed  testicle.  This  child  died 
because  of  its  anal  malformation,  which  we  notice  is  a  frequent  associate  of 
malformations  or  duplicity  of  the  penis.  There  is  an  example  in  an  infuit 
described  ^  in  which  there  were  two  penises,  each  about  J  inch  long,  and  I 
divided  scrotal  sac  2 J  inches  long.  Englisch'  speaks  of  a  German  of  f(«^ 
who  possessed  a  double  penis  of  the  bifid  type. 

Ballantyne  and  his  associates  define  diphallic  terata  as  individuals  pro- 
vided with  two  more  or  less  well-formed  and  more  or  less  separate  penises,  wli 
may  show  also  other  malformations  of  the  adjoining  parts  and  organs  (e.^ 
septate  bladder),  but  who  are  not  possessed  of  more  than  two  lower  liml* 
This  definition  excludes,  therefore,  the  eases  in  which  in  addition  to  a  doubb 
penis  there  is  a  supernumerary  lower  extremity — such  a  case,  for  exampK 
as  that  of  Jean  Baptista  dos  Santos,  so  frequently  described  by  teratologiflb* 
It  also  exehides  the  more  evident  double  terata,  and,  of  course,  the  cases  of 

a  "  I^a  scienza  a  e  la  prat.  dell.  anat.  patolog.*'     Pavia,  1875,  i.,  117.      1>  775,  1878, 91. 
c  579,  1894,  159.       «i  720,  1895,  215.       «  759,  April,  1895.        f  Qaoted  759,  Oct,  1896. 
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duplication  of  the  female  genital  organs  (double  clitoris,  vulva,  vagina,  and 
uterus).  Although  Schurig,  Meckel,  Himly,  TaruflB,  and  others  give  bib- 
liographic lists  of  diphallic  terata,  even  in  them  erroneous  references  are 
common,  and  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  many  cases  have  been  duplicated 
under  different  names.  Ballantyne  and  Skirving  *  have  consulted  all  the 
older  original  references  available  and  eliminated  duplications  of  reports, 
and,  adhering  to  their  original  definition,  have  collected  and  described  indi- 
vidually 20  cases ;  they  offer  the  following  conclusions  ; — 

1.  Diphallus,  or  duplication  of  the  penis  in  an  otherwise  apparently  single 
individual,  is  a  very  rare  anomaly,  records  of  only  20  cases  having  been 
found  in  a  fairly  exhaustive  search  through  teratologic  literature.  As  a 
distinct  and  well-authenticated  type  it  has  only  quite  recently  been  recognized 
by  teratologists. 

2.  It  does  not  of  itself  interfere  with  intrauterine  or  extrauterine  life  ;  but 
the  associated  anomalies  {e.g.j  atresia  ani)  may  be  sources  of  danger.  If  not 
noticed  at  birth,  it  is  not  usually  discovered  till  adult  life,  and  even  then  the 
discovery  is  commonly  accidental. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  pelvic  viscera,  urine  may  be  passed 
by  both  penises,  by  one  only,  or  by  neither.  In  the  last  instance  it  finds 
exit  by  an  aperture  in  the  perineum.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  semen 
may  be  passed  in  the  same  way;  but  in  most  of  the  recorded  cases  there  has 
been  sterility,  if  not  inability  to  perform  the  sexual  act. 

4.  All  the  degrees  of  duplication  have  been  met  with,  from  a  fissure  of 
the  glans  penis  to  the  presence  of  two  distinct  penises  inserted  at  some  dis- 
tance from  each  other  in  the  inguinal  regions. 

5.  The  two  penises  are  usually  somewhat  defective  as  regards  prepuce, 
urethra,  etc. ;  they  may  lie  side  by  side,  or  more  rarely  may  be  situated 
anteroposteriorly ;  they  may  be  equal  in  size,  or  less  commonly  one  is  dis- 
tinctly larger  than  the  other ;  and  one  or  both  may  be  perforate  or  imperforate. 

6.  The  scrotum  may  be  normal  or  split ;  the  testicles,  commonly  two  in 
number,  may  be  normal  or  atrophic,  descended  or  undescended  ;  the  prostate 
may  be  normal  or  imperfectly  developed,  as  may  also  the  vasa  deferentia  and 
vesiculse  seminales. 

7.  The  commonly  associated  defects  are  :  More  or  less  completely  septate 
bladder,  atresia  ani,  or  more  rarely  double  anus,  double  urethra,  increased 
breadth  of  the  bony  pelvis  with  defect  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  possibly 
duplication  of  the  lower  end  of  the  spine,  and  hernia  of  some  of  the  abdom- 
inal contents  into  a  perineal  pouch.  Much  more  rarely,  duplication  of  the 
heart,  lungs,  stomach,  and  kidneys  has  been  noted,  and  the  lower  limbs  may 
be  shorter  than  normal. 

Cr^ASS  XI. — Cases  of  fetus  in  fettle  those  strange  instances  in  which  one 
might  almost  say  that  a  man  may  be  pregnant  with  his  brother  or  sister,  or  in 
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which  an  infiint  may  carry  its  twin  without  the  fijct  being  apparent, 
be  diacuaseJ.  Tlie  older  cases  were  cited  lis  being  only  a  reiwtitic 
process  by  which  Eve  was  born  of  Adam.  Figure  03  represent 
engraving  showing  the  birth  of  Eve.  Bartholinus,  the  Ephenieric 
Paullini,  Schiirig,  and  Plot  speak  of  instances  of  fetus  in  fetu. 
describes  a  tumor  contained  in  tlie  abdomen  i>f  a  man  wliich  was  i 
of  hair,  molar  teeth,  and  other  evidences  of  a  fetus.  Huxliam 
to  the  Royal  Society  in  174S  the  history  of  a  ehild  which  was  b 
a  tumor  near  the  anus  larger  than  the  \vhole  binly  of  the  child  ;  tJ 
contained  rudiments  of  an  eml)r\-o.  Young ''  speaks  of  a  fetus  w 
encysted  l^et^vee^  the  larainse  of  the  transverse  mesocolon,  and  I: 
published  a  re(K)rt  of  a  fetus  in  a  cyst  communicating  with  the  dt 
Dupu'i'tren  gives  an  exan 
Imy  (if  tliirteen,  in  whom  n 
a  fetus.  Gaetaiio-Nocito, 
Philil>eaux,''^  lias  the  hisi 
man  of  twenty-seven  ^ 
taken  with  a  great  jiaii 
right  hyjKKjhondriura,  ai 
which  issued  subsequen 
bones  and  a  moss  of  n: 
embrj'o.  His  niotiier  ) 
several  double  pregnane 
from  the  length  of  the  p 
tibite  one  of  the  fetuses  e 
he  of  two  months'  and  ( 
of  three  months'  intraute 
The  man  died  five  years 
abscess  had  burst  spnnb 
Bnxlie  "  speaks  of  a  case 
fetal  remains  were  taken  from  tlie  abdomen  of  a  girl  of  twoandone-hi 
Gaither  *  describes  a  child  of  two  years  and  nine  months,  suppot 
affected  with  ascites,  who  died  three  hours  after  the  physician's  arri 
its  abdomen  was  found  a  fetus  weighing  almost  two  pounds  and  c 
to  the  child  by  a  cord  resembling  an  umbilical  cord.  This  child  wai 
for  abunt  nine  inontlis,  and  liad  a  precocious  longing  for  artlcnt  sjii 
drank  freely  an  hour  before  its  death. 

Blundell  ■  says  that  he  knew  "  a  l>oy  who  was  literally  anil  withou 
with  child,  for  the  fetus  was  contained  in  a  sac  communicating  with 
domen  and  was  connected  to  the  side  of  the  cyst  by  a  short  umbilic 
nor  did  the  fetus  make  its  ajjpcarauce  until  the  boy  was  eight  or  t 


Fig.  C3.-Blnh  at  Ere  (»fter  an  old  ,t 
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)Id,  when  after  much  enlargement  of  pregnancy  and  subsequent  flooding  the 
boy  died."  The  fetus,  removed  after  death,  on  the  whole  not  verj'  imper- 
fectly formed,  waa  of  the  size  of  about  six  or  seven  months'  gestation.  Bury  * 
;ites  an  account  of  a  child  that  had  a  second  imperfectly  developed  fetus  in 
its  face  and  scalp.  There  was  a  boy  by  the  name  of  Bissieu  ^  who  from  the 
earliest  age  had  a  pain  in  one  of  his  left  ribs  ;  this  rib  was  larger  than  the  rest 
ukI  seemed  to  have  a  tumor  under  it.  He  died  of  phthisis  at  fourteen,  and 
after  death  there  was  found  in  a  pocket  lying  against  the  transverse  colon 
and  communicating  with  it  all  the  evidences  of  a  fetus. 

At  the  H6pital  de  la  Charity  in  Paris,  Velpeau  startled  an  audience  of 
500  students  and  many  physicians  by  saying  that  he  expected  to  find  a  rudi- 
mentary fetus  in  a  scrotal  tumor  placed  in  his  hands  for  operation.  His 
diagnosis  proved  correct,  and  brought  him  resounding  praise,  and  all  won- 
dered as  to  his  reasons  for  expecting  a  fetal  tumor.  It  appears  that  he  had 
read  with  care  a  report  by  Fatti  ^  of  an  operation  on  the  scrotum  of  a  child 
which  had  increased  in  size  as  the  child  grew,  and  was  found  to  contain  the 
ribs,  the  vertebral  column,  the  lower  extremities  as  far  as  the  knees,  and  the 
two  orbits  of  a  fetus  ;  and  also  an  account  **  of  a  similar  operation  performed 
by  Wendt  of  Breslau  on  a  Silesian  boy  of  seven.  The  left  testicle  in  this 
case  was  so  swollen  that  it  hung  almost  to  the  knee,  and  the  fetal  remains 
removed  weighed  seven  ounces. 

Sulikowski  ®  relates  an  instance  of  congenital  fetation  in  the  umbilicus  of 
a  girl  of  fourteen,  who  recovered  after  the  removal  of  the  anomaly.  Are- 
tJBOs  described  to  the  members  of  the  medical  fraternity  in  Athens  ^  the  case 
of  a  woman  of  twenty-two,  who  bore  two  children  after  a  seven  months'  preg- 
nancy. One  was  verj'  rudimentary  and  only  2  J  inches  long,  and  the  other 
had  an  enormous  head  resembling  a  case  of  hydrocephalus.  On  opening 
the  head  of  the  second  fetus,  another,  three  inches  long,  was  found  in  the 
medulla  oblongata,  and  in  the  cranial  cavity  with  it  were  two  additional 
fetuses,  neither  of  which  was  perfectly  formed. 

Broca  «  speaks  of  a  fetal  cyst  being  passed  in  the  urine  of  a  man  of  sixty- 
one  ;  the  cyst  contained  remnants  of  hair,  bone,  and  cartilage.  Atlee  ^  sub- 
mits quite  a  remarkable  case  of  congenital  ventral  gestation,  the  subject  being 
a  girl  of  six,  who  recovered  after  the  discharge  of  the  fetal  mass  from  the 
abdomen.  Mclntyre  *  speaks  of  a  child  of  eleven,  playing  about  and  feeling 
well,  but  whose  abdomen  progressively  increased  in  size  1  \  inches  each  day. 
After  ten  days  there  was  a  large  fluctuating  mass  on  the  right  side  ;  the 
abdomen  was  opened  and  the  mass  enucleated  ;  it  was  found  to  contain  a  fetal 
mass  weighing  nearly  five  pounds,  and  in  addition  ten  |)oun(ls  of  fluid  were 
removed.     The  child  made  an  early  recovery.     Rogers  J  mentions  a  fetus  that 
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was  found  in  a  man's  bladder.  Bouchaoourt  *  reports  the  successful  extir- 
pation of  the  remains  of  a  fetus  from  the  rectum  of  a  child  of  six.  Miner  ^ 
describes  a  successful  excision  of  a  congenital  gestation. 

Modem  literature  is  full  of  examples,  and  nearly  every  one  of  the  fore- 
going instances  could  be  paralleled  from  other  sources.     Rodriguez  ^  is  quoted 
as  reporting  tliat  in  July,  1891,  several  newspapers  in  the  city  of  Mexico 
published,  under  the  head  of  "  A  Man-mother,'^  a  wonderftd  story,  accom- 
panied by  wood-cuts,  of  a  young  man  from  whose  body  a  great  surgeon  had 
extracted  a  "  perfectly  developed  fetus.''     One  of  these  wood-cuts  represented 
a  tumor  at  the  hack  of  a  man  opened  and  containing  a  crying  baby.     In 
commenting  upon  this,  after  reviewing  several-  similar  cases  of  endocymian 
monsters  tliat  came  under  his  observation  in  Mexico,  Rodriguez  tells  what 
the  case  which  had  been  so  grossly  exaggerated  by  the  lay  journals  really 
was  :  An  Indian  boy,  aged  twenty-two,  presented  a  tumor  in  the  sacrococ- 
cygeal region  measuring  53  cm.  in  circumference  at  the  base,  having  a  vertical 
diameter  of  17  cm.  and  a  transverse  diameter  of  13  cm.     It  had  no  pedicle 
and  was  fixed,  showing  unequal  consistency.     At  birth  this  tumor  was  about 
the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg.     A  diagnosis  of  dermoid  cyst  was  made  and  two 
operations  were  performed  on  the  boy,  death  following  the  second.     The 
skeleton  showed  interesting  conditions ;  the  rectum  and  pelvic  organs  were 
natural,  and  the  contents  of  the  cyst  verified  the  diagnosis. 

Quite  similar  to  the  cases  of  fetus  in  fetu  are  the  instances  of  dermoid 
cysts.     For  many  years  they  have  been  a  mystery  to  physiologists,  and  their 
origin  now  is  little  more  than  hypothetic.     At  one  time  the  fact  of  finding  such 
a  formation  in  the  ovary  of  an  unmarried  woman  was  presumptive  evidence 
that  she  was  unchaste ;  but  this  idea  was  dissipated  as  soon  as  examples  were 
reported  in  children,  and  to-day  we  have  a  well-defined  difference  between 
congenital  and  extrauterine  pregnancy.     Dermoid  cysts  of  the  ovary  may 
consist  only  of  a  wall  of  connective  tissue  lined  with  epidermis  and  contain- 
ing distinctly  epidermic  scales  which,  however,  may  be  rolled  up  in  firm 
masses  of  a  more  or  less  soapy  consistency ;  this  variet}'  is  called  by  Orth 
epidermoid  cyst ;  or,  according  to  Warren,  a  form  of  cyst  made  up  of  skin 
containing  small  and   ill-defined  papillse,  but  rich  in  hair  follicles  and  seba- 
ceous glands.     Even  the  erector  pili  muscle  and  the  sudoriparous  gland  are 
often  found.     The   hair  is  partly  free  and  rolled  up  into  thick  balls  or  is 
still  attached  to  the  walls.     A  large  mass  of  sebaceous  material  is  also  found 
in  these  cysts.     Thomson  rejwrts  a  ease  of  dermoid  cyst  of  the  bladder  con- 
taining hair,  which  cyst  he  removed.     It  was  a  i)eiUmculated  grovrth,  and  it 
was  undoubteilly  vesical  and  not  expelled  from  some  ovarian  source  through 
the  urinar}'  |>assagi\  as  sometimes  ixvurs. 

The  simpler  fonus  of  the  onlinary  dermoid  cysts  contain  lK>ne  and  teeth. 
The  cimiplicateil  tenitoma  of  this  class  nwy  contjun,  in  addition  to  the  pre- 
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viou^ly  mentioned  structures,  cartili^  and  glands,  mucous  and  serous  mem- 
brane, muscle,  nerves,  and  cerebral  Bubstance,  portions  of  eyes,  lingers  with 
nails,  mammee,  etc.  Figure  64  represents  a  cyst  containing  long  red  hair 
tlut  was  removed  from  a  blonde  woman  aged  forty-four  years  who  had  given 
birth  to  six  children.  CuUingworth  reports  the  history  of  a  woman  in  whom 
both  oi'aries  were  apparently  involved  by  dermoids,  who  had  given  birth  to 
12  children  and  had  three  miscarriages — the  last,  three  months  before  the 
ranoval  of  the  growths.      The  accompanying  illuatration  (PL   3),  taken 


from  Baldy,*  pictures  a  dermoid  cyst  of  the  complicated  variety  laid  open 
ukI  exposing  the  contents  in  situ.  Mears  of  Philadelphia  rejiorts  a  case 
of  ovarian  cyst  removed  from  a  girl  of  six  an<l  u  half  by  Bradford  of 
Ceotucky  in  187o.  From  this  ago  on  to  adult  life  many  similar  cases  are 
recorded.  Nearly  every  medical  museum  has  preserved  iipecimens  of  dermoid 
i^'Sts,  and  almost  all  physicians  are  well  acqimintcd  with  their  occurrence. 
The  curious  formations  and  contents  and  the  bizarre  shapes  are  of  great 
variety.  Graves ''  mentions  a  dermoid  cyst  containing  the  left:  side  of  a  human 
■  "An  Aroerican  Text-Book  of  Gynecolog;,"  Philadelphia,  1894.        "533,  1895,212. 
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ag  a  large 
;  it  to  hivM 
[id  numeNi 


fiice,  an  eye,  a  molar  tooth,  and  various  bones.     Dermoid  cyals  are  found  ih^ 
in  regions  of  the  body  quite  remote  from  the  ovarv.     The  so-called  " 
wens  "  are  true  inclusion  of  the  skin  of  a  congenital  origin,  as  are  the  naal 
dermoids  and  some  of  the  cysts  of  the  neck. 

Weil  reported  the  case  of  a  man  of  twenty-two  years  who  was  born  willi 
wliat  was  supposed  to  be  a  -spina  1>ifida  in  the  lower  sacral  region.  Ac«inl- 
ing  to  Senn,  the  swelling  never  caused  any  pain  or  inconvenience  until  it  in- 
flamed, when  it  ojwned  spontnneouBly  and  suppurated,  discliai^ng  a  large . 
quanti^'  of  offensive  pus,  hair,  and  sebaceous  material,  thus  proving  i1 
been  a  dermoid.  The  cyst  waij  freely  incised,  and  there  were  found  i 
ous  openings  of  sweat  glands,  from  which  drops  of  perspiration  escaped  wlwn 

the  patient  was  sweating, 

Dcnnoid    cysts   of  the 

thorax  are  rare.     BraiiinuD 

reported  a  case  in  which  i 

dermoid  cyst  of  small  si« 

was  situated  over  the  sler- 

nnm  at  the  junction  of  the 

manubrium  with  the  giaili- 

olus,  ami  a  similar  cysi  ia  : 

the  anterior  mc<Iinn  linenf 

the  neck  near  the  left  foran 

of  the  hyoid  bone.    Cbitteoi 

removed  a   dermoid  froii: 

the  slenium  of  n  female  u 

thirty-nine,  the   cyst  c 

taining  11  ounces  of  al 

romatouB  material.     lu  ill 

Museum  of  St.   Borlliolif- 

i»fiert}ran  mew's  Hospital  in  Loado 

there  is  a  congenital  tun 

which  was  removed  from  the  anterior  mediastinum  of  a  woman  of  twenl 

one,  and  contiined  jxirtinus  of  skin,  fat,  sebaceous  material,  and  two  p«( 

of  bone  similar  to  the  superior  maxilla,  and  in  which  several  twth  were  ibui 

Dermoids  are  found  in  the  jialate  and  pharynx,  and  open  dermoids  of  1 

conjunctiva  are  classified  by  Sutton  with  the  moles.     According  to  S 

Barker  collected  sixteen  dermoid  tumors  of  the  tongue.     Brjk  successiii^l 

removed   a   tumor  of  this    nature    the   size  of  a   fist.     ^Vcllington  < 

removed  an  enormous  lingual  dermoid  from  the  mouth  of  a  negro. 

tained  40  ounces  of  atheromatous  material  (Fig.  65).    Dermoids  of  the  v 

are  reported.     Duyse  *  reports  the  history  of  a  case  of  labor  during  i 

rectal  dcrmoiti  was  expelled.     The  dermoid  contained  a  cerebral  vesicl 
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rudimentary  eye,  a  canine  and  a  molar  tooth,  and  a  piece  of  bone.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  many  cases  of  fetus  in  fetu  reported  were  really  dermoids 
of  the  scrotum. 

Ward  *  reports  the  successful  removal  of  a  dermoid  cyst  weighing  30 
pounds  from  a  woman  of  thirty-two,  the  mother  of  two  children  aged  ten  and 
twelve,  respectively.  The  report  is  briefly  as  follows :  "  The  patient  has 
al\**ays  been  in  good  health  until  within  the  last  year,  during  which  time 
•she  has  lost  flesh  and  strength  quite  rapidly,  and  when  brought  to  my 
hospital  by  her  physician.  Dr.  James  of  Williamsburg,  Kansas,  Avas  quite 
weak,  although  able  to  walk  about  the  house.  A  tumor  had  been  growing 
for  a  number  of  years,  but  its  growth  w^as  so  gradual  that  the  patient  had 
not  considered  her  condition  critical  until  quite  recently.  The  tumor 
was  diagnosed  to  be  cystoma  of  the  left  ovarj\  Upon  opening  the  sac  with 
the  trocar  we  were  confronted  by  complications  entirely  unlooked  for,  and 
its  use  had  to  be  abandoned  entirely  because  the  thick  contents  of  the  cyst 
would  not  flow  freely,  and  the  presence  of  sebaceous  matter  blocked  the  in- 
jitrument.  As  much  of  the  fluid  as  possible  was  removed,  and  the  abdominal 
incision  was  enlarged  to  allow  of  the  removal  of  the  large  tumor.  An 
ovarian  hematoma  the  size  of  a  large  orange  was  removed  from  the  right 
side.  We  w^ashed  the  intestines  quite  as  one  would  wash  linen,  since  some 
of  the  contents  of  the  cyst  had  escaped  into  the  alxlominal  cavity.  The  ab- 
domen was  closed  without  drainage,  and  the  patient  placed  in  bed  without 
experiencing  the  least  shock.  Her  recoverj'^  was  rapid  and  uneventful.  She 
returned  to  her  home  in  four  weeks  after  the  operation. 

"  The  unusual  feature  in  this  case  was  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  sac. 
There  was  a  large  quantity  of  long  straight  liair  growing  from  the  cyst  wall 
and  an  equal  amount  of  loose  hair  in  short  pieces  floating  through  the  tumor- 
contents,  a  portion  of  which  formed  nuclei  for  what  were  called  ^  moth-balls,' 
of  which  there  were  about  1 J  gallons.     These  balls,  or  marbles,  varied  from 
the  size  of  moth-balls,  as  manufactured  and  sold  by  druggists,  to  that  of  small 
walnuts.     They  seemed  to  be  composed  of  sebaceous  matter,  and  were  evi- 
dently formed  around  the  short  liairs  bv  the  motion  of  the  fluid  i)roduced  by 
walking  or  riding.     There  was  some  tissue  resembling  true  skin  attached  to 
the  inner  wall  of  the  sac." 

There  are  several  cases  of  multiple  dermoid  cysts  on  record,  and  they 
may  occur  all  over  the  body.  Jamieson  ^  reports  a  case  in  which  there  were 
2'50,  and  in  Maclaren's  case  there  were  132.  According  to  Crocker,  Hebra 
and  Rayer  also  each  had  a  case.  In  a  case  of  Sangster,  reported  by  Politzer, 
although  most  of  the  dermoids,  as  usual,  wore  like  fibroma-nodules  and 
therefore  the  color  of  normal  skin,  those  over  the  mastoid  processes  and 
clavicle  were  lemon-yellow,  and  were  genenilly  thought  to  be  xanthoma 
until  they  were  excised,  and  Politzer  found  they  were  typical  dermoid  cysts 
with  the  usual  contents  of  degenerated  epithelium  and  hair. 

a  loternat  Med.  Magaz.,  Phila.,  July,  1895.  b  31^,  Sept.,  1873,  223. 
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Hermaphroditism. — Some  writers  claim  that  Adam  was  the  first  herma- 
phrodite and  support  this  by  Scriptural  evidence.*  We  find  in  some  of  the 
ancient  poets  traces  of  an  Egyptian  legend  in  which  the  goddess  of  the  moon 
was  considered  to  be  both  male  and  female.  From  mythologj'  we  learn  that 
Hermaphroditus  was  the  son  of  Hermes,  or  Mercurj',  and  Venus  Aphrodite, 
and  had  the  powers  both  of  a  father  and  mother.  In  speaking  of  the  fore- 
going Ausonius  writes,  "Cujus  erat  facies  in  quA  paterque  materque 
cognosci  possint,  nonien  traxit  ab  illis."  Ovid  and  Virgil  both  refer  to 
legendary  hermaphrodites,  and  the  knowledge  of  their  existence  was  preva- 
lent in  the  olden  times.  The  ancients  considered  the  birth  of  hermaphro- 
dites bad  omens,  and  the  Athenians  threw  them  into  the  sea,  the  Romans, 
into  the  Tiber.  Livy  speaks  of  an  hermaphrodite  being  put  to  death  in 
Umbria,  and  another  in  Etruria.  Cicero,  Aristotle,  Strabonius,  and  Pliny  all 
speak  concerning  this  subject.  Martial  ^  and  Tertullian  noticed  this  anomaly 
among  the  Romans.  Aetius  and  Paulus  -^gineta  speak  of  females  in  E^ypt 
with  prolonged  clitorides  which  made  them  appear  like  hermaphrodites. 
Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  we  frequently  find  accounts,  naturally  exagger- 
ated, of  double-sexed  creatures.  Harvey,  Bartholinus,  PauUini,  Schenck, 
Wolff,  Wrisberg,  Zacchias,  Marcellus  Donatus,  Haller,  Hufeland,  de  Graff, 
and  many  others  discuss  hermaphroditism.  Many  classifications  have  been 
given,  as,  ^. //.,  real  and  apparent ;  masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter  ;  horizontal 
and  vertical ;  unilateral  and  bilateral,  etc.  The  anomaly  in  most  cases 
consists  of  a  malformation  of  the  external  genitalia.  A  prolonged  clitoris, 
pn)lapsed  ovaries,  grossness  of  figure,  and  hirsute  api)earance  have  been 
accountable  for  many  supposed  instances  of  hermaphrodites.  On  the  other 
liand,  a  clefl  scrotum,  an  ill-developed  penis,  perhaps  hypospadias  or  epispa- 
dias, rotundity  of  the  mammee,  and  feminine  contour  have  also  provoked 
accounts  of  siinihir  instances.  Some  cases  have  been  proved  by  dissection  to 
have  been  true  hermaphrodites,  portions  or  even  entire  genitalia  of  both  sexes 
having  been  found. 

Numerous  accounts,  many  mythical,  but  always  interesting,  are  given  of 
these  curious  persons.  They  have  been  accredited  with  having  performed 
the  functions  of  both  father  and  mother,  notwithstanding  the  statements  of 
some  of  the  best  authorities  that  thev  are  always  sterile.  Observation  has 
shown  that  the  sexual  appetite  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  imperfections 
in  the  genitalia,  and  certainly  many  of  these  persons  are  sexually  indifferent. 

We  give  descriptions  of  a  few  of  the  most  famous  or  interesting  instances 
of  hermaphroditism.  Par^  ^  speaks  of  a  woman  who,  besides  a  vulva,  from 
which  she  menstruated,  had  a  penis,  but  without  prepuce  or  signs  of  erectility. 
Haller  alludes  to  several  cases  in  which  prolonged  clitorides  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  anomaly.  In  commenting  on  this  form  of  hermaphroditism  Albu- 
casius^^^  describes  a  necessary  ojxjration    for  the  removal  of  the  clitoris. 

»  Genesis,  chap,  i.,  verse  27.  ^  509,  lib.  1,  ep.  91.  c  ein,  L.  xxv.,  chap.  vi. 
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Columbus  *  relates  the  history  of  an  Ethiopian  woman  who  was  evidently  a 
sparious  female  hermaphrodite.  The  poor  wretch  entreated  him  to  cut  off 
her  penis,  an  enlarged  clitoris,  which  she  said  was  an  intolerable  hindrance 
to  her  in  coitus.  De  Graff  and  Riolan  describe  similar  cases.  There  is 
an  old  record  of  a  similar  creature,  supposing  herself  to  be  a  male,  who  took 
a  wife,  but  previously  having  had  connection  with  a  man,  the  outcome  of 
which  was  pregnancy,  was  shortly  after  marriage  delivered  of  a  daughter. 
There  is  an  account  **  of  a  person  in  Germany  who,  for  the  first  thirty  years 
of  life,  Mras  regarded  as  feminine,  and  being  of  loose  morals  became  a  mother. 
At  a  certain  period  she  began  to  feel  a  change  in  her  sexual  inclinations ;  she 
married  and  became  the  father  of  a  family.  This  is  doubtless  a  distortion 
of  the  &cts  of  the  case  of  Catherine  or  Charles  Hoffman,  born  in  1824, 
and  who  was  considered  a  female  until  the  age  of  forty.  At  puberty  she 
had  the  instincts  of  a  woman,  and  cohabitated  with  a  male  lover  for  twenty 
years.  Her  breasts  were  well  formed  and  she  menstruated  at  nineteen.  At 
the  age  of  forty-six  her  sexual  desires  changed,  and  she  attempted  coitus  as 
a  man,  with  such  evident  satisfaction  that  she  married  a  woman  soon  after- 
ward. Fitch  speaks  of  a  house-servant  ^  with  masculine  features  and  move- 
ments, aged  twenty-eight,  and  5  feet  and  9  inches  tall,  who  was  arrested  by 
the  police  for  violating  the  laws  governing  prostitution.  On  examination, 
well-developed  male  and  female  organs  of  generation  were  found.  The 
labia  majora  were  normal  and  flattened  on  the  anterior  surface.  The  labia 
minora  and  hymen  were  absent.  The  vagina  was  spacious  and  the  woman 
had  a  profuse  leukorrhea.  She  stated  that  several  years  previously  she 
gave  birth  to  a  normal  child.  In  place  of  a  clitoris  she  had  a  penis  which, 
in  erection,  measured  5  J  inches  long  and  3|  inches  in  circumference.  The 
glans  penis  and  the  urethra  were  perfectly  formed.  The  scrotum  contained 
two  testicles,  each  about  an  inch  long  ;  the  mons  veneris  was  sparsely  covered 
with  straight,  black  hair.  She  claimed  functional  ability  with  both  sets  of 
genitalia,  and  said  she  experienced  equal  sexual  gratification  with  either. 
Semen  issued  from  the  penis,  and  every  three  weeks  she  had  scanty  menstrua- 
tion, which  lasted  but  two  days. 

Beclard**  showed  Marie-Madeline  Lefort,  nineteen  years  of  age,  IJ 

meters  in  height.     Her  mammae  were  well  developed,  her  nipples  erectile 

and  surrounded  by  a  brown  areola,  from  which  issued  several  hairs.     Her 

feet  were  small,  her  pelvis  large,  and  her  thighs  like  those  of  a  woman. 

Projecting  from  the  vulva  was  a  body  looking  like  a  penis   7   cm.   long 

and  slightly  erectile  at  times  ;  it  was  imperforate  and  had  a  mobile  prepuce. 

She  had  a  vulva  with  two  well-shaped  labia  as  shown  by  the  accompanying 

illustration  (Fig.  66).     She  menstniated  slightly  and  had  an  opening  at  the 

root  of  the  clitoris.     The  parotid  region  showed  signs  of  a  beard  and  she  had 

*  Dc  re  anatomioa,  L.  xxv.  b  224,  1889,  i.,  1038. 

c  687,  Nov.  22,  1890.  d  Faculty  de  M6d.  de  Paris,  1815. 
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hair  on  her  upper  lip.  On  August  20,  1864,  a  person  came  into  the  H 
Dieu,  asking  treatment  tor  t^hroniu  pleurisy.  He  said  \\\a  age  was  svxty 
and  he  pursued  the  calling  of  a  mountebank,  but  remarked  that  In  earl; 
he  liad  been  taken  fur  a  wutnau.  He  hud  mcnstruate<l  at  eig)it  and 
been  examined  by  doctors  at  sixteen.  The  menstniation  contiimed 
1848,  and  at  its  ce.ssation  he  experienced  the  feelings  of  a  niale. 
this  time  he  presented  the  venerable  api>earance  of  a  long-bearded  old 
(Fig.  fi7).  At  the  autopsy,  about  hvo  months  later,  all  the  essentiii 
a  female  were  delineate<l.  A  Fallopian  tube,  ovaries,  uterus,  and  i 
ligaments   were   found,  and  a  drawing   in  crosB-section  of  the    parti 


made  (Fig.  68).  There  is  no  doubt  but  tlmt  this  individual  was  M 
Madeline  Lofort  in  age. 

Worbe  'speaks  of  a  person  who  was  supposed  to  be  feminine  for  bff 
two  years.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  she  loved  a  farmer's  son,  but  the  | 
was  delayed  for  sonic  reason,  and  three  years  later  lier  grace  faded  ai|( 
became  masculine  in  her  looks  and  tastes.  It  was  only  after  lengthy  d| 
sion,  in  which  the  court  took  part,  that  it  wa^  definitely  settled  that 
person  was  a  male. 

Adelaide  Pr6ville, '^'*  who  was  married  as  a  fcniah',  and  as  such  Iiv9 
lust  ten  years  of  her  life  in  France,  was  found  on  dissection  at  the  ^ 
■461,  JuD.  et  ti^ev.,  1816. 
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Dim  to  be  a  mau.  A  man  was  spoken  of  in  both  France  and  Germany  ' 
wlio  passed  for  maDV  years  as  a  female.  He  had  a  cleft  ncrotiira  and  hypo- 
•|<uliiis,  which  caused  the  deception.  Sleepinp  with  another  ser\'ant  for  three 
vfflrs,  he  constantly  luid  Hextial  congress  with  her  during  this  period,  and 
fiuslly  impregnated  her.  It  was  supposed  in  this  case  tlial  the  posterior  wall 
of  till'  vagina  supplied  die  deficiency  of  the  lower  boundary  of  the  nrethra, 
furming  a  complete  channel  for  the  semen  to  proceed  through.  I^mg  ago  in 
Sptillami*"  a  servant  was  condemned  to  deuth  by  bnrial  alive  for  impregnate 
iiig  his  master's  daughter  while  in  the  gnise  and  habit  of  u  woman.  He  liad 
ulways  been  considennl  a  woman.     We  have  hcarti  of  a  recent  trustworthy 

of  a  pregnancy  and  delivery  in  a  girl  who  iiad  been  impregnatwl  by 

llow  who  on  examina- 
to  be  a  male  pseu- 
dolwnaphrodite. 

Fourpier''  speaks  of  an  in- 
dividual in  Lisbon  in  1^07 
wha  iras  in  the  highest  dc- 
pee  of  perfection,  both  male 
ud  female.  The  figure  was 
gncefnl,  the  voice  feminine, 
well  develojied, 
uid  menMniation  was  regular. 
Tbe  female  genitalia  ^vere  nor- 
nul  etoopt  tbe  labia  majora, 
^hicli  were  rather  diminutive. 
The  diighs  and  the  pelvis 
so  wide  as  tlioec  of  a 

f,  There  was  some  beard  n^.  eg._Me,iai  ^i^n 
aiin,  but  it  was  worn  J'"^*'j^^'f"''„'^'""'  ^ 
The  male  genitalia  were  uiFms*  o,xbeonrjm-iVi 
of  Ae  site  and  apjiearancc  of 
inttle  adult  and  were  c()vered  witli  the  ususil  li;iir. 
twice  pregnant  and  almrteil  at  the  third  and  fifth  mo 
penis  became  erect,  etc. 

Schrell '  describes  a  rase  in  which,  iiidc|»ndent  of  the  true  penis  and  tea- 
tides,  which  were  well  formed,  there  existed  a  small  vulva  furnished  with 
kbia  and  oymplue,  i^oinmun  tea  ting  with  a  rudimenlar>-  uterus  provided 
with  round  ligaments  and  imperfccdy  doveloiietl  ovaries.  S<'hrell  remarks 
t)iat  in  this  case  we  must  notice  that  the  female  genitalia  were  imperfectly 
(It'veloped,  and  adds  tliat  perfect  hermaphroditism  is  a  physiwd  ini|>ossibility 
without  great  alterations  of  the  natural  connections  of  the  bones  aud  other 

'>302,  ir.,  184. 
prakt.  Archiv  von  Bader,  etc.,  i.,  1804. 
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parts  of  tlie  pelvis.  Cooper  *  describea  a  woman  ivith  an  enormous  develop- 
ment of  the  clitoris,  an  imperforate  uteruSj  and  absence  of  vagina ;  al  first 
sight  of  the  parts  they  appeared  to  be  those  of  a  man. 

In  1 859  Hugier  succeeded  in  restoring  a  vagina  to  a  young  girl  of  tweutr 
who  had  an  Iiypertrophied  clitoris  and  no  signs  of  a  vagina.  The  accom- 
panying illustrations  show  the  conformation  of  the  part^  before  operation 
with  all  the  appearance  of  ill-developed  male  genitalia,  and  the  appearance 
afterward  with  restitution  of  the  vaginal  opening  (Fig.  69). 

Virchow  in  1872  Boddaert  in  1875  and  Marehund  in  18S3  report  ca*** 
of  duplicition  of  the  genitalia  and  call  tlieir  caseM  triit  hermiipbrodili'-  from 
an  anatomic  stindpoint  There  la  i  hpwimen  m  St  Rirthulumew  Ho  pitnl 
in  London  from  a  man  of  fort\  fonr  who  died  of  cerebral  bemorrliagc      He 


was  well  formed  and  had  a  beard  and  a  full-sized  penis.  He  was  mar 
and  it  was  stated  that  his  wife  had  two  children.''  The  bladder  and  tJ 
temal  organs  of  generation  were  those  of  a  man  in  whom  neither  1 
descended  into  the  scrotum,  and  in  whom  the  nterus  masculinus  and  ' 
were  developed  to  an  unusual  degree.  The  uterus,  nearly  as  large  as  i 
adult  female,  lay  between  the  bladder  and  rectum,  and  was  enclosed  I 
two  layers  of  peritoneum,  to  which,  on  either  side  of  the  utems,  were  a 
the  testes.  There  was  also  shown ""  in  London  the  pelvic  organs  fi 
of  complex  or  vertical  hermaphroditism  occurring  in  a  child  of  nine  nwn"! 
who  died  from  the  effects  fif  an  npemtion  for  the  radical  cure  of  a  riptit  B 
guinal  hernia.  The  external  organs  were  those  of  a  male  with  un<!t>scHO 
«  a92,  1840,  243.  b  779,  j 
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testes.     The  bladder  was  normal  and  its  neck  was  surrounded  by  a  prostate 
gland.     Projecting  backward  were  a  vagina,  uterus,  and  broad  ligaments, 
round  ligaments,  and  Fallopian  tubes,  with  the  testes  in  the  position  of  the 
ovaries.     There  were  no  seminal  vesicles.     The  child  died  eleven  days  after 
tiie  operation.     The  family  history  states  that  the  mother  had  had  14  chil- 
dren and  eight  miscarriages.     Seven  of  the  children  were  dead  and  showed 
no  abnormalities.     The  fifth  and  sixth  children  were  boys  and  had  the  same 
sexual  arrangement. 

Barnes,  Chahners,  Sippel,  and  Litten  describe  cases  of  spurious  herma- 
phroditism due  to  elongation  of  the  clitoris.  In  Litten's  case  *  the  clitoris 
was  3J  inches  long,  and  there  was  hydrocele  of  the  processus  vaginalis  on 
both  sides,  making  tumors  in  the  labium  on  one  side  and  the  inguinal 
canal  on  the  other,  which  had  been  diagnosed  as  testicles  and  again  as 
ovaries.  There  was  associate  cystic  ovarian  disease.  Plate  4  is  taken  from 
a  case  of  false  external  bilateral  hermaphroditism.  Phillips  ^  mentions  four 
cases  of  spurious  hermaphroditism  in  one  family,  and  recently  Pozzi  ^  tells  of 
a  feinily  of  nine  individuals  in  whom  this  anomaly  was  observed.  The  first 
was  alive  and  had  four  children  ;  the  second  was  christened  a  female  but  was 
probably  a  male ;  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  were  normal  but  died  young ; 
the  sixth  daughter  was  choreic  and  feeble-minded,  aged  twenty-nine,  and  had 
one  illegitimate  child  ;  the  seventh,  a  boy,  was  healthy  and  married  ;  the 
eighth  was  christened  a  female,  but  when  seventeen  was  declared  by  the 
Faculty  to  be  a  male  ;  the  ninth  was  christened  a  female,  but  at  eighteen  the 
genitals  were  fbund  to  be  those  of  a  male,  though  the  mammae  were  well 
developed. 

CVNeill  ^  speaks  of  a  case  in  which  the  clitoris  was  five  inches  long  and  one 
inch  thick,  having  a  groove  in  its  inferior  surface  reaching  down  to  an  oblique 
opening  in  the  perineum.     The  scrotum  contained  two  hard  bodies  thought  to 
be  testicles,  and  the  general  appearance  was  that  of  hypospadias.     Postmortem 
a  complete  set  of  female  genitalia  was  found,  although  the  ovaries  were  very 
small.     The  right  round  ligament  was  exceedingly  thick  and  reached  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  false  scrotum,  where  it  was  firmlv  attached.     The  hard 
bodies  proved  to  be  on  one  side  an  irreducible  omental  hernia,  probably  con- 
genital, and  on  the  other  a  hardened  mass  having  no  glandular  structure. 
The  patient  was  an  adult.     As  we  have  seen,  there  seems  to  be  a  law  of 
€yolation  in  hermaphroditism  which  prevents  perfection.     If  one  set  of 
genitalia  are  extraordinarily  developed,  the  other  set  are  correspondingly 
atrophied.     In  the  case  of  extreme  development  of  the  clitoris  and  approxi- 
mation to  the  male  type  we  must  expect  to  find  imperfectly  developed  uterus 
or  ovaries.     This  would  answer  for  one  of  the  causes  of  sterility  in  these 
cases. 

There  is  a  type  of  hermaphroditism  in  which  the  sex  cannot  be  definitely 

«  161,  Ixxv.  b  778,  xxviii.,  158.  c  368,  1885,  ii.,  109.  d  124,  1851,  588. 
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declared,  and  sometimes  dissection  does  not  definitely  indicate  the  predomi 
nating  sex.  Such  cases  are  classed  under  the  head  of  neuter  hermaphro 
diteSy  possibly  an  analogy  of  the  "  genus  epicoenum  "  of  Quintilian.  Marii 
Doroth^ei  of  the  age  of  twenty-three,  was  examined  and  declared  a  girl  h] 
Hufeland  and  Mursina,  while  Stark,  Raschig,  and  Martens  maintained  thai 
she  was  a  boy.  This  formidable  array  of  talent  on  both  sides  provoked 
much  discussion  in  contemporary  publications,  and  the  case  attracted  much 
notice.  Marc  saw  her  in  1803,*  at  which  time  she  carried  contradicting 
certificates  as  to  her  sex.  He  found  an  imperforate  penis,  and  on  the  in- 
ferior face  near  the  root  an  opening  for  the  passage  of  urine.  No  traces  of 
nymphse,  vagina,  testicles,  nor  beard  were  seen.  The  stature  was  small,  the 
form  debilitated,  and  the  voice  effeminate.  Marc  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  impossible  for  any  man  to  determine  either  one  sex  or  the  other. 
Everard  Home  dissected  a  dog  with  apparent  external  organs  of  the  femalei 
but  discovered  that  neither  sex  was  sufficiently  pronounced  to  admit  of  classi- 
fication. Home  also  saw  at  the  Royal  Marine  Hospital  at  Plymouth,  in 
1779,  a  marine  who  some  days  after  admission  was  reported  to  be  a  girL 
On  examination  Home  found  him  to  possess  a  w^eak  voice,  soft  skin,  volum- 
inous breasts,  little  beard,  and  the  thighs  and  legs  of  a  woman.  There  was 
fat  on  the  pubis,  the  penis  was  short  and  small  and  incapable  of  erection,  the 
testicles  of  fetal  size  ;  he  had  no  venereal  desires  whatever,  and  as  r^ards  sex 
was  virtually  neuter. 

The  legal  aspect  of  hermaphroditism  has  always  been  much  discussed 
Many  interesting  questions  arise,  and  extraordinarj'  complications  naturaUj 
occur.  In  Rome  a  hermaphrodite  could  be  a  witness  to  a  testament,  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  a  man,  and  the  sex  was  settled  by  the  predominance.  If 
the  male  asi)ect  and  traits  together  with  the  generative  organs  of  man  were 
most  pronounced,  then  the  individual  could  call  himself  a  man.  "  Hermaphro- 
ditus  an  ad  testamentum  adhiberi  possit  qualitas  sexus  incalescentis  ostendit'' 

There  is  a  i)eculiar  case  on  record  ^  in  which  the  question  of  legal  male 
inheritance  was  not  settled  until  the  individual  had  lived  as  a  female  for  fifty- 
one  years.  This  person  was  married  when  twenty-one,  but  finding  coitoB 
impossible,  separated  after  ten  years,  and  though  dressing  as  a  female  had 
coitus  with  other  women.  She  finally  lived  with  her  bn)ther,  with  whom  she 
eventually  came  to  blows.  She  prosecuted  him  for  assault,  and  the  brothel 
in  return  charged  her  with  seducing  his  wife.  Examination  ensued,  and  al 
this  ripe  age  she  was  declared  to  be  a  male. 

The  literature  on  hermaphroditism  is  so  extensive  that  it  is  impossible  ti 
select  a  ])roper  represimtation  of  the  interesting  cases  in  this  limited  space 
and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  modern  French  works  on  this  subject,  ii 
which  the  material  is  exhaustive  and  the  discussion  thoroughly  scientific. 

a  302,  xxi.,  104.  b  359,  July  29,  1895. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
MTN-OR  TERATA. 
Ancient  Ideas  Relative  to  Minor  Terata. — The  ancients  viewed  with 

great  interest  the  minor  structural  anomalies  of  man,  and  held  them  to  be 
divine  signs  or  warnings  in  much  the  same  manner  as  they  considered  more 
pronounced  monstrosities.  In  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  article, 
Balkntyne  *  quotes  Ragozin  in  saying  that  the  Chaldeo-Babylonians,  in  addi- 
tbn  to  their  other  numerous  subdivisions  of  divination,  drew  presages  and 
omens  for  good  or  evil  from  the  appearance  of  the  liver,  bowels,  and  viscera 
of  animals  offered  for  sacrifice  and  opened  for  inspection,  and  from  the 
natural  defects  or  monstrosities  of  babies  or  the  young  of  animals.  Ballan- 
tm  names  this  latter  subdivision  of  divination  f etomancy  or  teratoscopy, 
aod  thus  renders  a  special  chapter  as  to  omens  derived  from  monstrous 
births,  given  by  Lenormant : — 

"  The  prognostics  which  the  Chaldeans  claimed  to  draw  from  monstrous 
births  in  man  and  the  animals  are  worthy  of  forming  a  class  by  themselves, 
insomuch  the  more  as  it  is  the  part  of  their  divinatory  science  with  which, 
Dp  to  the  present  time,  we  are  best  acquainted.  The  development  that  their 
astrology  had  given  to  ^  g^n^thliaque,'  or  the  art  of  horoscopes  of  births, 
bad  led  them  early  to  attribute  great  importance  to  all  the  teratologic  facts 
which  were  there  produced.  They  claimed  that  an  experience  of  470,000 
years  of  observations,  all  concordant,  fully  justified  their  system,  and  that  in 
nothing  was  the  influence  of  the  stars  marked  in  a  more  indubitable  manner 
than  in  the  fatal  law  which  determined  the  destiny  of  each  individual 
according  to  the  state  of  the  sky  at  the  moment  when  he  came  into  the 
worid.  Cicero,  by  the  very  terms  which  he  uses  to  refute  the  Chaldeans, 
shows  that  the  result  of  these  ideas  was  to  consider  all  infirmities  and  mon- 
strosities that  new-born  infants  exhibited  as  the  inevitable  and  irremediable 
consequence  of  the  action  of  these  astral  positions.  This  Ixiing  granted,  the 
observation  of  similar  monstrosities  gave,  as  it  were,  a  reflection  of  the  state 
irf* the  sky,  on  which  depended  all  terrestrial  things  ;  consequently,  one  might 
*ad  in  them  the  future  with  as  much  certainty  as  in  the  stars  themselves. 
•V  this  reason  the  greatest  possible  imj)ortance  was  attached  to  the  terato- 
(pc  auguries  which  occupy  so  much  space  in  the  fragments  of  the  great 
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treatise  on  terrestrial  presages  which  have  up  to  the  present  time  been  pub 
lished." 

The  rendering  into  English  of  the  account  of  62  teratologic  cases  in  th( 
human  subject  witli  the  prophetic  meanings  attached  to  them  by  Chaldeai 
diviners,  after  the  translation  of  Opport,  is  given  as  follows  by  Balkntyne 
some  of  the  words  being  untranslatable  : — 

*'  When  a  woman  gives  birth  to  an  infant — 

(1)  that  has  the  ears  of  a  lion,  there  will  be  a  powerful  king  in  the  country ; 

(2)  that  wants  the  right  ear,  the  days  of  the  master  (king)  will  be  prolonged  (reach  old  age) 

(3)  that  wants  both  ears,  there  will  be  mourning  in  the  countiy,  and  the  country  will  b( 

lessened  (diminished) ; 

(4)  whose  right  ear  is  small,  the  house  of  the  man  (in  whose  house  the  birth  took  place 

will  be  destroyed ; 

(5)  whose  ears  are  both  small,  the  house  of  the  man  will  be  built  of  bricks ; 

(6)  whose  right  ear  is  mudmu  tehaat  (monstrous),  there  will  be  an  androgyne  in  the  bona 

of  the  new-born ; 

(7)  whose  ears  are  both  mudissu  (deformed),  the  country  will  perish  and  the  enemy  rejoioe 

(8)  whose  right  ear  is  round,  there  will  be  an  androgyne  in  the  house  of  the  new-bora ; 

(9)  whose  right  ear  has  a  wound  below,  and  tur  re  ut  of  the  man,  the  house  will  b( 

destroyed ; 

(10)  that  has  two  ears  on  the  right  side  and  none  on  the  left,  the  gods  will  bring  aboot  i 

stable  reign,  the  country  will  flourish,  and  it  will  be  a  land  of  repofie ; 

(11)  whose  ears  are  both  closed,  sa  a  au ; 

(12)  that  has  a  bird's  beak,  the  country  will  be  peaceftd  ; 

(13)  that  has  no  mouth,  the  mistress  of  the  house  will  die ; 

(14)  that  has  no  right  nostril,  the  people  of  the  world  will  be  ii^'ured ; 

(15)  whose  nostrils  are  absent,  the  country  will  be  in  affliction,  and  the  house  of  tbemu 

will  be  ruined ; 

(16)  whose  jaws  are  absent,  the  days  of  the  master  (king)  will  be  prolonged,  but  the  booi 

(where  the  infant  is  born)  will  be  ruined. 

When  a  woman  gives  birth  to  an  infant — 

(17)  that  has  no  lower  jaw,  mut  ta  at  mat,  the  name  will  not  be  effaced ; 

(20)  that  has  no  nose,  affliction  will  seize  upon  the  country,  and  the  master  of  the  booi 

will  die ; 

(21)  that  has  neither  nose  nor  virile  member  (penis),  the  army  of  the  king  will  be  stroQg 

peace  will  be  in  the  land,  the  men  of  the  king  will  be  sheltered  from  evil  influeooes 
and  Lilit  (a  female  demon)  shall  not  have  power  over  them  ; 

(22)  whose  upper  lip  overrides  the  lower,  the  people  of  the  world  will  rejoice  {or  go* 

augury  for  the  troops)  ; 

(23)  that  has  no  lips,  affliction  will  seize  upon  the  land,  and  the  house  of  the  man  will  fa 

destroyed  ; 

(24)  whose  tongue  is  kuri  aat,  the  man  will  be  spared  (?) ; 

(25)  that  has  no  right  hand,  the  country  will  be  convulsed  by  an  earthquake ; 

(26)  that  has  no  fingers,  the  town  will  have  no  births,  the  bar  shall  be  lost ; 

(27)  that  has  no  fingers  on  the  right  side,  the  master  (king)  will  not  pardon  his  adreKBi 

(or  shall  be  humiliated  by  his  enemies) ; 

(28)  that  has  six  fingers  on  the  right  side,  the  man  will  take  the  lukttnu  of  the  house  - 

(29)  that  has  six  very  small  toes  on  both  feet,  he  shall  not  go  to  the  lukunu ; 

(30)  that  has  six  toes  on  each  foot,  the  people  of  the  world  will  be  injured  (calami^  to 

troops) ; 
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(31)  that  has  the  heart  open  and  that  has  no  skin,  the  country  will  suffer  from  calamities ; 

(32)  that  has  no  penis,  the  master  of  the  house  will  be  enriched  by  the  harvest  of  his  field ; 

(33)  that  wants  the  penis  and  the  umbilicus,  there  will  be  ill-will  in  the  house,  the  woman 

(wife)  will  have  an  overbearing  eye  (be  haughty) ;  but  the  male  descent  of  the 
palace  will  be  more  extended. 

Wbeo  a  woman  gives  birth  to  an  infant — 

(34)  that  has  no  well-marked  sex,  calamity  and  affliction  will  seize  upon  the  land ;  the 

master  of  the  house  shall  have  no  happiness ; 

(35)  whose  anus  is  closed,  the  country  will  suffer  from  want  of  nourishment ; 

(36)  whose  right  testicle  (?)  is  absent,  the  country  of  the  master  (king)  will  perish  ; 

(37)  whose  right  foot  is  absent,  his  house  will  be  ruined  and  there  will  be  abundance  in 

that  of  the  neighbor ; 

(38)  that  has  no  feet,  the  canals  of  the  country  will  be  cut  (intercepted)  and  the  house 

rained ; 

(39)  that  has  the  right  foot  in  the  form  of  a  fish's  tail,  the  booty  of  the  country  of  the 

humble  will  not  be  imas  sa  bir ; 

(40)  whose  hands  and  feet  are  like  four  fishes*  tails  (fins),  the  master  (king)  shall  perish  (?) 

and  his  country  shall  be  consumed  ; 

(41)  whose  feet  are  moved  by  his  great  hunger,  the  house  of  the  su  su  shall  be  destroyed ; 

(42)  whose  foot  hangs  to  the  tendons  of  the  body,  there  will  be  great  prosperity  in  the 

hind; 

(43)  that  has  three  feet,  two  in  their  normal  position  (attached  to  the  body)  and  the  third 

between  them,  there  will  be  great  prosperity  in  the  land ; 

(44)  whose  legs  are  male  and  female,  there  will  be  rebellion  ; 

(45)  that  wants  the  right  heel,  the  country  of  the  master  (king)  will  be  destroyed. 

When  a  woman  gives  birth  to  an  infant — 

(46)  that  has  many  white  haurs  on  the  head,  the  days  of  the  king  will  be  prolonged ; 

(47)  that  has  much  ipga  on  the  head,  the  master  of  the  house  will  die,  the  house  will  be 

destroyed ; 

(48)  that  has  much  pinde  on  the  head,  joy  shall  go  to  meet  the  house  (that  has  a  head  on 

the  head,  the  good  augury  shall  enter  at  its  aspect  into  the  house) ; 

(49)  that  has  the  head  full  of  hali^  there  will  be  ill-will  toward  him  and  the  master  (king) 

of  the  town  shall  die ; 

(50)  that  has  the  head  full  of  sikti,  the  king  will  repudiate  his  masters ; 

(51)  that  has  some  pieces  of  flesh  (skin)  hanging  on  the  head,  there  shall  be  ill-will ; 

(52)  that  has  some  branches  (?)  (excrescences)  of  flesh  (skin)  hanging  on  the  head,  there 

shall  be  ill-will,  the  house  will  perish  ; 

(53)  that  has  some  formed  fingers  (horns  ?)  on  the  head,  the  days  of  the  king  will  be  less 

and  the  years  lengthened  (in  the  duration  of  his  old  age) ; 
(M)  that  has  some  kah  on  the  head,  there  will  be  a  king  of  the  land  ; 

(55)  that  has  a of  a  bird  on  the  head,  the  master  of  the  house  shall  not  prosper ; 

(56)  that  has  some  teeth  already  through  (cut),  the  days  of  the  king  will  arrive  at  old  age, 

the  country  will  show  itself  powerful  over  (against)  strange  (feeble)  lands,  but  the 
house  where  the  infant  is  bom  will  be  ruined  ; 

(57)  that  has  the  beard  come  out,  there  will  be  abundant  rains ; 

^58)  that  has  some  birta  on  the  head,  the  country  will  be  strengthened  (reinforced)  ; 

(59)  that  has  on  the  head  the  mouth  of  an  old  man  and  that  foams  (slabbers),  there  will  be 

great  prosperity  in  the  land,  the  god  Bin  will  give  a  magnificent  harvest  (inundate 
the  land  with  fertility),  and  abundance  shall  be  in  the  land  ; 

(60)  that  has  on  one  side  of  the  head  a  thickened  ear,  the  first-bom  of  the  men  shall  live 

a  long  time  (?) ; 
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(61)  that  has  on  the  head  two  long  and  thick  ears,  there  will  be  tranquility  and  the  padfi- 

cation  of  litigation  (contests) ; 

(62)  that  has  the  figure  in  horn  (like  a  horn?)  ..." 

As  ancient  and  as  obscure  as  are  these  records,  Ballantyne  has  carefully 
gone  over  each,  and  gives  the  following  lucid  explanatory  comments : — 

''  What  Wrs  like  a  lion'  (No.  1)  may  have  been  it  is  difficult  to  determine ;  but  doubt- 
less the  direction  and  shape  of  the  auricles  were  so  altered  as  to  give  them  an  animal 
appearance,  and  possibly  the  deformity  was  that  called  ^  orechio  ad  ansa '  by  LombroBa 
The  absence  of  one  or  both  ears  (Nos.  2  and  3)  has  been  noted  in  recent  times  by  Virdiof 
(Archiv  iiir  path.  Anat.,  xxx.,  p.  221),  Gradenigo  (Taruffi's  *  Storia  della  Teratologia,*  tl, 
p.  552),  and  others.  Generally  some  cartilaginous  remnant  is  found,  but  on  this  point  the 
Chaldean  record  is  silent.  Variations  in  the  size  of  the  ears  (Nos.  4  and  5)  are  well  known 
at  the  present  time,  and  have  been  discussed  at  length  by  Binder  (Archiv  fiir  Psychiatiie 
und  Nervenkrankheiten,  xx.,  1887)  and  others.  The  exact  malformation  indicated  in 
Nos.  6  and  7  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  determined,  although  further  researches  in  As^ology 
may  clear  up  this  point.  The  ^  round  ear  *  (No.  8)  is  one  of  Binder's  types,  and  that 
with  a  '  wound  below '  (No.  9)  probably  refers  to  a  case  of  fistula  auris  congenita  (Toyn- 
bee,  *  Diseases  of  the  Ear,'  1860).  The  instance  of  an  infant  bom  with  two  ears  on  the 
right  side  (No.  1 0)  was  doubtless  one  of  cervical  auricle  or  preauricular  appendage,  whibt 
closure  of  the  external  auditory  meatus  (No.  11)  is  a  well-known  deformity. 

^^  The  next  thirteen  cases  (Nos.  12-24)  were  instances  of  anomalies  of  the  mouth  lod 
nose.  The  ^bird's  beak'  (No.  12)  may  have  been  a  markedly  aquiline  nose;  No.  13 was 
a  case  of  astoma ;  and  Nos.  14  and  15  were  instances  of  stenosis  or  atresia  of  the  anteiior 
nares.  Fetuses  with  absence  of  the  maxillsB  (Nos.  16  and  17)  are  in  modem  terminology 
called  agnathous.  Deformities  like  that  existing  in  Nos.  20  and  21  have  been  observed  in 
paracephalic  and  cyclopic  fetuses.  The  coincident  absence  of  nose  and  penis  (No.  21)  ia 
interesting,  especially  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  popular  belief  that  the  siie  of  the 
former  organ  varies  with  that  of  the  latter.  Enlargement  of  the  upper  lip  (No.  22),  calW 
epimaerochelia  by  Taruffi,  and  absence  of  the  lips  (No.  23),  known  now  under  the  name  of 
brachychelia,  have  been  not  unfrequently  noticed  in  recent  times.  The  next  six  cases  (Noi 
25-30)  were  instances  of  malformations  of  the  upper  limb  :  Nos.  25,  26,  and  27  were  prob- 
ably instances  of  the  so-called  spontaneous  or  intrauterine  ampuUttion  ;  and  Nos.  28,  29, 
and  30  were  examples  of  the  comparatively  common  deformity  known  as  Polydactyly.  No. 
31  was  probably  a  ciise  of  ectopia  cordis. 

**Then  follow  five  instances  of  genital  abnormalities  (Nos.  32-36),  consisting  of  abeeooe 
of  the  penis  (epispadias?),  absence  of  penis  and  umbilicus  (epispadias  and  exomphaloe?), 
heraiaphroditism,  imperforate  anus,  and  nondescent  of  one  testicle.  The  nine  following 
cases  (Nos.  37-45)  were  anomalies  of  the  lower  limbs :  Nos.  37,  38,  and  42  may  have  been 
spontaneous  amputations;  Nos.  39  and  40  were  doubtless  instances  of  webbed  toes  (syn- 
dactyly), and  the  deformity  indicated  in  No.  45  was  presumably  talipes  equinns.  T^ 
infant  born  with  three  feet  (No.  43)  was  possibly  a  case  of  parasitic  monstrosity,  several  of 
which  have  been  reported  in  recent  teratologic  literature  ;  but  what  is  meant  by  the  state- 
ment concerning  *  male  and  female  legs '  it  is  not  easy  to  determine. 

*'Certtiin  of  the  ten  following  prodigies  (Nos.  46-55)  cannot  in  the  present  state  of  oar 
knowledge  be  identified.  The  presence  of  congenital  patches  of  white  or  gray  hair  on  the 
scalp,  as  recorded  in  No.  40,  is  not  an  unknown  occurrence  at  the  present  time ;  but  win* 
the  Chaldeans  meant  by  ipga,  pinde,  hali,  siksi,  and  kali  on  the  head  of  the  new-boni 
infant  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  The  guess  may  be  hazarded  that  cephalhematoma,  hydsO' 
cephalus,  meningocele,  nevi,  or  an  excessive  amount  of  vemix  caseosa  were  the  oonditiooB 
indicated,  but  a  wider  acquaintance  with  the  meaning  of  the  cuneiform  characters  is  neces- 
sary before  any  certain  identification  is  possible.     The  *  pieces  of  skin  hanging  from  iIm 
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bead*  (No.  51)  may  have  been  fragments  of  the  membranes ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
(ocompaDying  prediction  to  help  us  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  popular  belief  in  the  good  luck 
foIlowiDg  the  baby  bom  with  a  caul.  If  No.  53  was  a  case  of  congenital  horns  on  the  head,  it 
must  be  regarded  as  a  unique  example,  unless,  indeed,  a  form  of  fetal  ichthyosis  be  indicated. 
"The  remaining  observations  (No.  56-62)  refer  to  cases  of  congenital  teeth  (No.  56), 
to  deformity  of  the  ears  (Nos.  60  and  61),  and  a  horn  (No.  62).'* 

From  these  early  times  almost  to  the  present  day  similar  significance  has 
been  attached  to  minor  structural  anomalies.  In  the  following  pages  the 
individual  anomalies  will  be  discussed  separately  and  the  most  interesting 
examples  of  each  will  be  cited.  It  is  manifestly  evident  that  the  object  of 
this  chapter  is  to  mention  the  most  striking  instances  of  abnormism  and  to 
give  accompanying  descriptions  of  associate  points  of  interest,  rather  than  to 
offer  a  scientific  exposition  of  teratology,  for  which  the  reader  is  referred 
elsewhere. 

Congenital  defect  of  the  epidermis  and  true  skin  is  a  rarity  in 

pathology.  Pastorello  *  speaks  of  a  child  which  lived  for  two  and  a  half 
hours  whose  hands  and  feet  were  entirely  destitute  of  epidermis ;  the  true 
8kin  of  those  parts  looked  like  that  of  a  dead  and  already  putrefying  child. 
Hanks  ^  cites  the  history  of  a  case  of  antepartum  desquamation  of  the  skin 
in  a  living  fetus.  Hochstetter  ^  describes  a  full-term,  living  male  fetus  with 
cutaneous  defect  on  both  sides  of  the  abdomen  a  little  above  the  umbilicus. 
The  placenta  and  membranes  were  normal,  a  fact  indicating  that  the  defect 
was  not  due  to  amniotic  adhesions ;  the  child  had  a  club-foot  on  the  left  side. 
The  mother  had  a  fall  three  weeks  before  labor. 

Abnormal  Elasticity  of  the  Skin. — In  some  instances  the  skin  is 
affixed  so  loosely  to  the  underlying  tissues  and  is  possessed  of  so  great  elas- 
ticity that  it  can  be  stretched  almost  to  the  same  extent  as  India  rubber. 
There  have  been  individuals  who  could  take  the  skin  of  the  forehead  and 
pull  it  down  over  the  nose,  or  raise  the  skin  of  the  neck  over  the  mouth. 
They  also  occasionally  have  an  associate  muscular  development  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissues  similar  to  the  panniculus  adiposus  of  quadrupeds,  giving 
them  preternatural  motile  power  over  the  skin.  The  man  recently  exhibited 
under  the  title  of  the  "  Elastic-Skin  Man  '*  was  an  example  of  this  anomaly. 
The  first  of  this  class  of  exhibitionists  was  seen  in  Buda-Pesth  some  years 
since  and  possessed  great  elasticity  in  the  skin  of  his  whole  body ;  even  his 
nose  could  be  stretched.  Figure  70  represents  a  photograph  of  an  exhibi- 
tionist named  Felix  Wehrle,  who  besides  having  the  power  to  stretch  his  skin 
could  readily  bend  his  fingers  backward  and  for\vard.  The  photograph  was 
taken  in  January,  1888. 

In  these  congenital  cases  there  is  loose  attachment  of  the  skin  without 
hypertrophy,  to  which  the  term  dermatolysis  is  restricted  by  Crocker.  Job 
van  Meekren,^^  the  celebrated  Dutch  physician  of  the  seventeenth  century, 

»  153,  July,  1845.  b  125,  1880,  595.  c  263,  1894,  542. 
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ptates  that  in  1657  a  Spaiiian:),  Geoi^ius  Albes,  is  reported  to  have  bea 
to  draw  tlie  akin  of  tho  left  pectoral  region  to  the  left  ear,  or  the  ekin 
the  face  over  the  ehin  to  the  vertex.  The  skin  over  the  knee  con 
extended  half  a  yard,  and  when  it  retracted  to  itw  normal  position  it  wi 
in  folds.  SeifTert  examined  a  case  of  this  nature  in  a  young  man  of  nin 
and,  contrary  to  Kopp's  supposition,  found  that  in  some  skin  from  ov 
left  second  rib  the  elastic  tiljers  were  quite  normal,  but  there  was  tniod 
tion  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  dermis  intii  an  nnfonned  ti.'^sue  1 
myxoma,  with  total  disappearance 
connective-tissue  Inindlos.  Luxil 
the  skin  after  dii^tentiun  is  oft^n  a 
miiltijtara,  both  in  tlie  breasts  and 
al)du[ninal  walls,  and  also  from  ot 
but  in  all  such  cases  the  skin  & 
folds,  and  does  nut  have  a  nurnml  a] 
aiice  like  that  of  the  true  "  elasti 

Occasionally  abnormal  develo| 
of  the  scalp  is  noticed.  MeD< 
records  an  instance  in  an  epilept|l 
uf  twenty-two.  On  each  side  t 
Tiiediau  line  of  the  head  there  WM 
deep  furrows  (Fig.  71),  more  enrv* 
-hortor  as  the  distance  from  the  o 
line  increased.  In  tbe  illustrati< 
liair  in  tbe  furrows  is  left  loDg«] 
that  on  the  rest  of  the  head.  The  j 
was  distinctly  microcephalic  hih 
right  side  of  the  l>ody  was  m&i 
wasted.  The  folds  were  due  to  1 
trophy  of  the  muat'les  and  scalp,  ai 
same  sort  of  fiirrowing  is  noticed 
a  dog  "  prirks  bis  ears."  This  caa 
possibly  be  considered  as  an  example  of  reversion  to  inferior  types.  O 
records  two  cases  of  the  foregoing  natnre  in  idiots.  The  first  case  (Fi 
was  a  paralytic  idiot  of  thirty-nine,  whose  cranial  development  was  so 
proportion  to  the  si/*  of  tlie  face  and  body  ;  the  cranium  was  oxycephali 
scalp  was  lax  and  redimdant  and  thebair  thin  ;  there  were  13  fiirrows,  1 
each  side  running  anteroposteriorly,  and  three  in  the  occipital  rf^ion  n 
transversely.  The  occipitofron talis  muscle  had  no  action  on  tbem. 
second  case  was  that  of  an  idiot  of  forty-four  of  a  more  degraded  typ 
the  previous  one.  The  craniimi  was  round  and  l)ullct-sliaped  and  tb 
■  465,  Jan.,  1B93.  b  4ft>,  Oct.,  IE 
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groeralty  thick.  The  scalp  was  not  so  lax  as  in  tlie  other  case,  but  the 
fiimnre  were  niore  crooked.  By  tickling  tlie  scalji  over  the  Iwck  of  the 
nwkthe  two  median  furrows  involuntarily  deejH;ned, 

Impervious  Skin. — There  have  been  individuals  who  claimed  that  their 
fkin  «'as  iniper\'ious  to  ordinary  puncture,  and  from  time  to  time  these  indi- 
liduais  have  appearetl  in  some  of  the  lai^er  medical  clinic*  of  the  world  for 
iiKpeotion.  Acconling  to  a  recent  numl>er  of  the  London  Graphic,  there  is 
In  Berlio  a  Singhalese  who  baffles  all  investigations  hy  physicians  by  the 
impenetrability  of  his  skin.  The  bronzed  Easterner,  a  Hercules  in  shaite, 
cllims  to  have  found  an  elixir  which  will  render  the  human  skin  ira]>ervions 
(oany  metal  point  or  sharpened  edge  of  a  knife  or  (kgger,  and  calls  himself 
ilt"Han  with  Inm  Skin."  He  is  now  exhibiting  himself,  and  his  greatest 
itk'u  to  poae  with  his  entire  body  through  a.  hoop  the  inside  uf  whiuh  is  hardly 


%moiigh  to  admit  his  body  and  is  closely  set  with  sharp  knife-points,  «!ag- 
grra, niiils,  and  similar  things.  Tlirongh  this  hoop  he  squeezes  his  body  with 
atwilute  impunity.  The  physicians  do  not  agree  as  to  his  immunity,  and 
Mine  of  them  think  that  Rhannin,  which  is  his  name,  is  a  fakir  who  lias  by 
long  practice  sucfweded  in  hardening  himself  agaiast  the  impressions  of 
irirtal  upon  his  skin.  The  professors  of  the  Berlin  clinic,  however,  consid- 
ertd  it  worth  while  to  lecture  abinit  the  man's  skin,  pronouncing  it  an  inex- 
pliiuble  matter.  This  individual  performed  at  the  London  Alhambra  in  the 
l"lterpartof  180.5,  Besides  climbing  with  ban?  feet  a  ladder  whose  nmgs 
were  sharp-edged  swortis,  and  lying  on  a  IxhI  of  nail  points  with  four  men 
•^sied  upon  him,  he  curled  himself  up  in  a  barrel,  through  whose  inner  wlgcs 
nail?!  pnijecti-d,  and  was  rolled  about  tht'  stage  at  a  rapid  rale.  Emerging 
fnjm  thence  uniujured,  he  gracefully  bows  himself  off'  the  stage. 


J 
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Some  individunis  claim  immunity  fitini  Imriis  nod  show  many  intc 
feats  in  bandliug  fire.  As  tiiey  are  nothing  but  skilful  "  fire  jugglers 
di«crve  no  mention  here.  The  immunity  nf  the  participants  ui  the 
fire  ceremonies  will  be  discuased  in  Chapter  IX. 

Albinism  is  characterizecJ  by  the  absolute  or  relative  absence  of  p 
of  the  skin,  duo  to  an  arrertt,  insufficiency,  or  ret^irdatinn  of  this  pi 
Following  Trfilat  and  Guiuard,  we  may  divide  albinism  into  two  cla 

g«'neral  and  partia 
As  to  the  etiol 
albinism,  tliere 
known  cause  of  tli 
plete  form.  Hi 
l>lnys  no  part  in  a 
ber  of  cases  invea 
by  the  authors.  D 
iiy  his  observati( 
wliite  rabbits,  b 
ihat  the  influence) 
sjinguinity  is  a  n 
iiictor  in  the  proc 
of  albinism  ;  the) 
however,  many  im 
of  lieredity  in  thi 
nialy  on  record,  ai 
idea  is  possibly  i 
niony  with  the  m 
fif  obser\-ers.  Ge 
Siiint-Hilnire  has 
that  :dbiuism  (« 
\w  the  consequen 
it  jwitliologic  coi 
having  its  origin 
verse  surrounding 
«iint  of  cxeri'ise,  nouris 


such   lis  the 


circumstances  of  the  pnri'nt: 
light,  etc. 

Lesser  knew  a  family  in  which  six  out  of  seven  were  albinos,  and  ii 
tropical  countries,  such  as  Loango,  Lower  Guinea,  it  is  said  to  be  en 
It  is  exceptional  for  the  parents  to  be  affected  ;  but  in  a  case  of  Sc 
quoted  by  Cnwker,  the  grandfatlier  was  an  albino,  and  Marey*  descril 
case  of  the  Cape  May  albinos,  in  which  the  motlier  and  father  wen 
emblems  of  the  African  race,"  and  of  their  chihiren  three  were  blac 
tliree  were  white,  born  in  Iht  follnwing  order :  two  consecutive  black 
»  m,  1939. 
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two  consecutive  white  girls,  one  black  girl,  one  white  boy.  Sym  of  Edin- 
burgh *  relates  the  history  of  a  family  of  seven  children,  who  were  alternately 
white  and  black.  All  but  the  seventh  were  living  and  in  good  health  and 
mentally  without  defect.  The  {)arents  and  other  relatives  were  dark.  Figure 
73  portrays  an  albino  family  by  the  name  of  Cavalier  who  exhibited  in 
Mmneapolis  in  1887. 

Examples  of  the  total  absence  of  pigment  occur  in  all  races,  but  particu- 
larly is  it  interesting  when  seen  in  negroes  who  are  found  absolutely  white 
but  preserving  all  the  characteristics  of  their  race,  as,  for  instance,  the 
kinky,  woolly  hair,  flattened  nose,  thick  lips,  etc.  Ren6  Caill6,  in  his  "  Voyage 
^  Tombouctou,''  says  that  he  saw  a  white  infant,  the  offspring  of  a  negro  and 
nepess.  Its  hair  was  white,  its  eyes  blue,  and  its  lashes  flaxen.  Its 
pupils  were  of  a  reddish  color,  and  its  physiognomy  that  of  a  Mandingo. 
He  says  such  cases  are  not  at  all  uncommon  ;  they  are  really  negro  albinos. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  in  his  "  History  of  Virginia,"  has  an  excellent  description 
of  these  negroes,  with  their  tremulous  and  weak  eyes ;  he  remarks  that  they 
freckle  easily.  Buffon  speaks  of  Ethiops  with  white  twins,  and  says  that 
albinos  are  quite  common  in  Africa,  being  generally  of  delicate  constitution, 
twinkling  eyes,  and  of  a  low  degree  of  intelligence ;  they  are  despised  and 
ill-treated  by  the  other  negroes.  Prichard,  quoted  by  Sedgwick,  speaks  of  a 
case  of  atavic  transmission  of  albinism  through  the  male  line  of  the  negro 
race.  The  grandfather  and  the  grandchild  were  albinos,  the  father  being 
black.  There  is  a  case  '^  of  a  brother  and  sister  who  were  albinos,  the  parents 
being  of  ordinary  color  but  the  grandfather  an  albino.  Coinde,  quoted  by 
Sedgwick,  speaks  of  a  man  who,  by  two  different  wives,  had  three  albino 
children. 

A  description  of  the  ordinary  type  of  albino  would  be  as  follows  :  The 
skin  and  hair  are  deprived  of  pigment ;  the  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  are  of  a 
brilliant  white  or  are  yellowish  ;  the  iris  and  the  choroid  are  nearly  or  entirely 
deprived  of  coloring  material,  and  in  looking  at  the  eye  we  see  a  roseate 
zone  and  the  ordinary  pink  pupil ;  from  absence  of  pigment  they  neces- 
sarily keep  their  eyes  three-quarters  closed,  being  photophobic  to  a  high 
degree.  They  are  amblyopic,  and  this  is  due  partially  to  a  high  degree  of 
ametropia  (caused  by  crushing  of  the  eyeball  in  the  endeavor  to  shut  out 
light)  and  from  retinal  exhaustion  and  nystagmus.  Many  authors  have 
claimed  that  they  have  little  intelligence,  but  this  opinion  is  not  true.  Ordi- 
narily the  reproductive  functions  are  normal,  and  if  we  exclude  the  results  of 
the  union  of  two  albinos  we  may  say  that  these  individuals  are  fecund. 

Partial  albinism  is  seen.  The  parts  most  often  affected  are  the  genitals, 
the  hair,  the  face,  the  top  of  the  trunk,  the  nipple,  the  back  of  the  hands 
and  fingers.  Folker^  reports  the  history  of  a  case  of  an  albino  girl  having 
pink  eyes  and  red  hair,  the  rest  of  the  family  having  pink  eyes  and  white 

•  476,  July  11,  189L  ^  580,  Aug.,  1888.  ^  476, 1876,  i.,  795. 
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hair.  Partial  albinism,  necessarily  congenital,  presenting  a  piebald  appear- 
ance, must  not  be  confounded  with  leukoderma,  which  is  rarely  seen  in  the 
young  and  which  will  be  described  later. 

Albinism  is  found  in  the  lower  animals,  and  is  exemplified  ordinarily 
by  rats,  mice,  crows,  robins,  etc.  In  the  Zoologic  Grarden  at  Baltimore  two 
years  ago  was  a  pair  of  pure  albino  opossums.  The  white  elephant  is  cele- 
brated in  the  religious  history  of  Oriental  nations,  and  is  an  object  of  venera- 
tion and  worship  in  Siam.  White  monkeys  and  white  roosters  are  also 
worshiped.  In  the  Natural  History  Museum  in  London  there  are  stufied 
examples  of  albinism  and  melanism  in  the  lower  animals. 

Melanism  is  an  anomaly,  the  exact  contrary  of  the  preceding.  It  is 
characterized  by  the  presence  in  the  tissues  and  skin  of  an  excessive  amount 
of  pigment  True  total  melanism  is  unknown  in  man,  in  whom  is  only 
obsei'ved  partial  melanism,  characterized  simply  by  a  pronounced  coloration 
of  part  of  the  integument. 

Some  curious  instances  have  been  related*  of  an  infant  with  a  two-colored 
face,  and  of  others  with  one  side  of  the  face  white  and  the  other  black ; 
whether  they  were  cases  of  partial  albinism  or  partial  melanism  cannot  be 
ascertained  from  the  descriptions. 

Such  epidermic  anomalies  as  ichthyosis,  scleroderma,  and  molluscum  sim- 
plex, sometimes  appearing  shortly  after  birth,  but  generally  seen  later  in  life, 
will  be  spoken  of  in  the  chapter  on  Anomalous  Skin  Diseases. 

Human  horns  are  anomalous  outgrowths  from  the  skin  and  are  far  more 
frequent  than  ordinarily  supposed.  Nearly  all  the  older  writers  cite  exam- 
ples. Aldrovandus,  Amatus  Lusitanus,  Boerhaave,  Dupr^,  Schenck,  River- 
ius,  Yallisneri,  and  many  others  mention  horns  on  the  head.  In  the  ancient 
times  horns  were  symbolic  of  wisdom  and  power.  Michael  Angelo  in  his 
famous  scmlpture  of  Moses  has  given  the  patriarch  a  pair  of  horns.  Rho- 
dius  ^*^  obst»rved  a  Benedictine  monk  who  had  a  pair  of  horns  and  who  was 
addicted  to  rumination.  Fabricius  ^^  saw  a  man  with  horns  on  his  head, 
whose  son  ruminated ;  the  son  considered  that  by  virtue  of  his  ruminating 
characteristics  his  father  had  transmitted  to  him  the  peculiar  anomaly  of  the 
family.  Fabricius  Hildanus  ^^  saw  a  patient  with  horns  all  over  the  body 
and  another  with  horns  on  the  forehead.  Gastaher  ^  speaks  of  a  horn  from 
the  left  temple  ;  Zacutus  Lusitanus  ^^  saw  a  horn  from  the  heel ;  Wroe,®^  one 
of  considerable  U^ngth  from  the  scapula ;  Cosnard,  one  from  the  bregma  ;  the 
Ephemerides,  from  the  foot ;  Borellus,  from  the  face  and  foot,  and  Ash,*^  horns 
all  over  the  body.  Home,  Cooper,  and  Treves  have  collected  examples  of 
horns,  and  there  is  one  11  inches  long  and  2 J  in  circumference  in  a  London 
museum.  Inezes  collected  re|)orts  of  71  cases  of  horns, — 37  in  females,  31 
in  males,  and  three  in  infants.  Of  this  number,  15  were  on  the  head,  eight  on 
the  face,  18  on  the  lower  extremities,  eight  on  the  trunk,  and  three  on  the  glans 

»  683,  1696,  254.  '  ^  418,  1776.  c  e29,  176. 
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penis.  Wilson  •  collected  reports  of  90  cases, — 44  females,  39  males,  the  sex 
not  being  mentioned  in  the  remainder.  Of  these  48  were  on  the  head,  four 
on  the  face,  four  on  the  nose,  1 1  on  the  thigh,  three  on  the  leg  and  foot,  six 
on  the  back,  five  on  the  glans  penis,  and  nine  on  the  trunk.  Lebert's  ^^  col- 
lection numbered  109  cases  of  cutaneous  horns.  The  greater  frequency 
among  females  is  admitted  by  all  authors.  Old  age  is  a  predisposing  cause. 
Several  patients  over  seventy  have  been  seen  and  one  of  ninety-seven.^ 

Instances  of  cutaneous  horns,  when  seen  and  reported  by  the  laity,  give 
rise  to  most  amusing  exaggerations  and  descriptions.  The  following  account  ® 
is  given  in  New  South  Wales,  obviously  embellished  with  apocryphal  details 
by  some  facetious  journalist :  The  child,  five  weeks  old,  was  born  with  hair 
two  inches  long  all  over  the  body  ;  his  features  were  fiendish  and  liis  eyes 
shone  like  beads  beneath  his  shaggy  brows.  He  had  a  tail  18  inches 
long,  horns  from  the  skull,  a  full  set  of  teeth,  and  claw-like  hands;  he 
snapped  like  a  dog  and  crawled  on  all  fours,  and  refused  the  natural  suste- 
nance of  a  normal  child.  The  mother  almost  became  an  imbecile  after  the 
birth  of  the  monster.  The  country  people  about  Bomballa  considered  this 
de^^l-child  a  punishment  for  a  rebufi*  that  the  mother  gave  to  a  Jewish 
peddler  selling  Crucifixion-pictures.  Vexed  by  his  persistence,  she  said  she 
would  sooner  have  a  devil  in  her  house  than  his  picture. 

Lamprey*^  has  made  a  minute  examination  of  the  much-spoken-of 
"Horned  Men  of  Africa."  He  found  that  this  anomaly  was  caused  by  a 
congenital  malformation  and  remarkable  development  of  the  infraorbital 
ridge  of  the  maxillary  bone  (Fig.  74).  He  described  several  cases,  and 
through  an  interpreter  found  that  they  were  congenital,  followed  no  history 
of  traumatism,  caused  little  inconvenience,  and  were  unassociated  with  dis- 
turimnce  of  the  sense  of  smell.  He  also  learned  that  the  deformity  was 
quite  rare  in  the  Cape  Coast  region,  and  received  no  information  tending  to 
prove  the  conjecture  that  the  tribes  in  West  Africa  used  artificial  means  to 
produce  the  anomaly,  although  such  custom  is  prevalent  among  many 
aborigines. 

Probably  the  most  remarkable  case  of  a  horn  was  that  of  Paul  Rodrigues, 
a  Mexican  porter,®  who,  from  the  upper  and  lateral  part  of  his  head,  had  a 
horn  14  inches   in  circumference  and  divided  into  three  shafts,  which  he 
concealed  by  constantly  wearing  a  peculiarly  shaped  red  cap.     There  is  in 
Paris  a  wax  model  of  a  horn,  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length,  removed  from 
an  old  woman  by  the  celebrated  Souberbielle.     Figure  75  is  from  a  wax  model 
supposed  to  have  been  taken  from  life,  showing  an  enormous  grayish-black 
horn  proceeding  from  the  forehead.     Warren  mentions  a  case  under  the  care 
of  Dubois,  in  a  woman  from  whose  forehead  grew  a  horn  six  inches  in  diam- 
eter and  six  inches  in  height.     It  was  hard  at  the  summit  and  had  a  fetid 

*  550,  vol.  xxvii.,  p.  60.  b  418,  1776,  i.,  311.  c  Quoted  in  759,  April,  1694. 
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odor.  In  1696  there  wna  an  old  woman  in  France  who  constantly  shed 
long  homa  from  Iier  forehead,  one  of  which  wan  presented  to  the  Kinj;. 
Barthulinus  mentions  a  horn  1 2  inches  long.  Voigte  cites  the  ease  of  an  old 
woman  who  had  a  horn  branching  into  three  portions,  coming  from  her  fore- 
head. Sands  "  speaks  of  a  woman  who  had  a  horn  Gj  inches  long,  growing 
from  her  head.  There  is  an  account''  of  the  extirpation  (»f  a  horn  nearly 
tfn  inches  in  length  from  the  forehead  of  a  woman  of  eighty-two.  Bejau ' 
describes  a  woman  of  fortv  from  whom  he  excised  an  excreecenc*  resembling 
a  ram's  bom,  grawing  from  the  left  parietal  region.  It  curved  forward  ami 
nearly  reachwl  the  corrcsjionding  tuberosity.  It  was  etpht  cm,  long,  two  cm. 
broad  at  the  base,  and  1 J  cm.  at  the  apex,  and  was  qiiitt  mobile.  It  began  to 
grow  at  the  age  of  eleven  and   bad   constantly  incri'a.'rcd.     Vidal   presented 


(Liniprej).  Fig.  75,— W«i  mudel  ..{  t  Urfx  Stnolti 


before  the  Acad^mie  de  M^decine  in  1886  a  twisted  horn  from  the  htati  of 
a  woman.  This  excrescence  was  ten  inches  long,  and  at  the  time  of  presenta- 
tion reproduction  of  it  was  taking  place  in  the  woman.  Figure  76  shows 
a  case  of  ichthyosis  cornea  pictured  in  the  Lancet,  1850.*' 

There  was  a  woman  of  seventy-five,  liviBg  near  York,'  who  had  a  homy 
growth  from  the  face  which  she  broke  off  and  which  began  to  reproduce, 
the  illustration  {Fig,  77)  representing  the  growth  during  twelve  months. 
IaII  '  mentions  a  hom  from  the  cheek  ;  Gregory  reports  one  that  measures)  7J 
inches  long  that  was  removed  from  the  temple  of  a  woman  in  Edinburgh  j 
Chariere  of  Barnstaple  saw  a  hom  that  measured  sieven  inches  growing  from 
the  nape  of  a  woman's  neck  ;  Kameya  Iwa  «  speaks  of  a  dermal  horn  of  the 
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ricle ;  Saxton  of  New  York  has  excised  several  horns  from  the  tymiiaiiic 
embmne  of  the  ear ;  Noyes  '  speaks  of  one  from  tlie  eyelid ;  Bigelow '' 


FIf .  Tfl. 

iKntions  one  from  the  i-hiii;  Minof  speaks  of  a  Iioni  from  tli 
bI  Doran*  of  one  fnun  the  nwk. 

(jould*  cites  the  instance  of  a  horn  prowiiifi  from  an  e]Hl 
tau.  The  patient  was  tifty- 
ro  years  of  age  and  the 
irtim  of  congenital  phimosis. 
\f  was  circumcised  four  years 
¥\-iously,  and  shortly  nf^er 
e  wound  healed  there  aji- 
ared  a  small  uart  follo\>ed 
'  a  horn  abont  the  -^i/e  of  a 
iri>le.  Jewett  ^jieik-.  of  a 
aile  horn  3J  inehew  long 
d  3j  inches  m  dunieter 
ck  mentions  one  2\  niihcs 
.g(Flg.7«)  Th.re  ..in 
»ant '  of  a  Rii-^-i  m  yn  i^nt 
If  who  hod  n  horn  cm  his 
lis  from  earlie-t  chddhood 
bnsim  *  mmtions  a  «i>e  of 
bom  from  the  scnrtum, 
i<-h  was  oi  solKiceoiis  ongm 
I  waa  sulisequently  siip- 
Dt«l  hv  an  epitheliiima. 
Ii  reported  the  csuse  of  ii  girl 
Bwl  Annie  Jackson, 
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C€i]ces  from  her  joints,  arm?,,  axilla,  nipples,  Gat's,  and  forehead.  Locke  speaks 
of  a  boy  at  the  Hfipital  de  la  CliariU;  in  Paris,  who  liad  liomy  excrescences  ioiir 
inches  long  and  1 J  inches  in  circninference  growing  from  his  fingerti  and  toes, 
Wagstiife'  presents  a  horn  which  grew  from  the  middle  of  the  legsii 
inches  below  tlie  knee  in  a  woman  of  eighty.  It  was  a  flattenefl  spiral  iif 
more  tlmn  tivo  tunis,  and  during  forty  years'  growth  liad  reached  tlie  ]eiigtli 
of  14.3  inclies.  Its  height  was  3.8  inches,  its  skiu-attaeliment  I.o  indies 
in  diameter,  and  it  ended  in  a  blunt  extremilj'  of  0.-5  inch  hi  diameler. 
Stephens ''  mentions  a  dermal  horn  on  the  butt<wks  at  the  seat  of  u  tarpinii- 
niatons  cicatrix.  Harris"  and  Donionceaii ''  speak  of  horns  from  the  log. 
Cruveilliier  *  saw  a  Mexican  Indian  who  liad  a  horn  four  inches  lonjj  and  ei^t 
inches  in  circumference  growing  from  the  left  lumlmr  r^ion.  It  liad  Ix-en 
sawed  oft'  twice  by  the  pitient's  son  and  was  finally  extirpated  by  I-'iipl. 
The  lengtli  of  the  piects  ffa* 
12  inches.  Bellamy 'sav& 
horn  on  the  clitoris  about  the 
size  of  a  tiger's  claw  in  a 
woman  of  seventy.  It  liiiii 
its  origin  from  benealli  the 
jtrepiitium  clitoridis, 

Horns  are  generally  wii- 
tarv,  but  cases  of  multiple 
form  ttion  ire  known.  Lcftin 
ind  Hillei  record  a  syphilitic 
(ase  witJi  eight  cufanBiiii 
horn-,  on  the  palms  and  soles. 
A  female  patient  of  Manffl- 
i-off  liad  as  manyas  1 8-5  horns. 
Paiicojist  *  reports  the  rase  of 
a  man  whose  nose,  checks, 
forehead,  and  lips  were  covered  with  horny  (growths,  whieli  Iiad  iipjKircnliv 
undergone  epithcliomatous  degeneration.  The  patient  was  a  sea-captain  of 
seventy-eight,  and  had  been  exposed  to  the  winds  all  his  life.  He  liaJ 
suffered  three  attacks  of  erysipelas  from  prolonged  exjKisure.  When  l« 
consulted  Pancoast  the  horns  hail  nearly  all  fallen  off"  and  were  bmnght  to 
the  pliVBiciaii  for  ins^pcction  ;  iiiiil  the  photograph  (Fig.  79)  was  taken  after 
the  [tjiliciit  liiid  ti.-d  (111-  horns  in  sitti  mi  his  face. 

Aoomalies  of  the  Hair. — Congenital  alopecia  is  quite  mre,  and  it 
is  seldom  that  we  see  instjinces  of  individuals  who  have  been  totally  destitnie 
of  liair  from  birth.     Danz  ^  knew  of  tivo  adult  sons  of  a  Jewish  faniilv  who 
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never  had  hair  or  teeth.  Sedgwick  *  quotes  the  ease  of  a  man  of  fifty-eight 
who  ever  since  birth  was  totally  devoid  of  hair  and  in  whom  sensible  perspira- 
tion and  tears  were  absent  A  cousin  on  his  mother's  side,  born  a  vear  before 
him,  had  precisely  the  same  peculiarity.  Buffon  says  that  the  Turks  and 
some  other  people  practised  depilatory  customs  by  the  aid  of  ointments  and 
pomades,  principally  about  the  genitals.  Atkinson  ^  exhibited  in  Philadel- 
phia a  man  of  forty  who  never  had  any  distinct  growth  of  liair  since  birth, 
was  edentulous^  and  destitute  of  the  sense  of  smell  and  almost  of  that  of 
taste.  He  had  no  apparent  perspiration,  and  when  working  actively  he  was 
obliged  to  wet  his  clothes  in  order  to  moderate  the  heat  of  his  body.  He 
could  sleep  in  wet  clothes  in  a  damp  cellar  without  catching  cold.  There 
was  some  hair  in  the  axillae  and  on  the  pubes,  but  only  the  slightest  down  on 
the  scalp,  and  even  that  was  absent  on  the  skin.  His  maternal  grandmother 
and  uncle  were  similarly  affected  ;  he  was  the  youngest  of  21  children,  had 
never  been  sick,  and  though  not  able  to  chew  food  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
he  liad  never  suffered  from  dyspepsia  in  any  form.  He  was  married  and  had 
eight  children.  Of  these,  two  girls  lacked  a  number  of  teeth,  but  had  the 
ordinar}'  quantity  of  hair.  Hill*'  speaks  of  an  aboriginal  man  in  Queensland 
who  was  entirely  devoid  of  hair  on  the  head,  face,  and  every  part  of  the 
body.  He  had  a  sister,  since  dead,  who  was  similarly  hairless.  Hill  men- 
tions the  accounts  given  of  another  black  tribe,  about  500  miles  west  of 
Brisbane,  that  contained  hairless  members.  This  is  very  strange,  as  the 
Australian  aboriginals  are  a  very  hairy  race  of  people. 

Hutchinson  ^  mentions  a  boy  of  three  and  a  half  in  whom  there  was  con- 
genital absence  of  hair  and  an  atrophic  condition  of  the  skin  and  appendages. 
His  mother  was  bald  from  the  age  of  six,  after  alopecia  areata.     Schede  re- 
ports two  cases  of  congenitally  bald  children  of  a  pea.sant  woman  (a  boy  of 
thirteen  and  a  girl  of  six  months).     They  had  both  been  born  quite  bald,  and 
had  remained  so.     In  addition  there  were  neither  eyebrows  nor  eyelashes  and 
nowhere  a  trace  of  lanugo.     The  children  were  otherwise  healthy  and  well 
formed.     The  parents  and  brothers  were  healthy  and  possessed  a  full  growth 
of  hair.     Thurman  ®  reports  a  case  of  a  man  of  fifty-eight,  who  was  almost 
devoid  of  hair  all  his  life  and  possessed  only  four  teeth.     His  skin  was  very 
delicate  and  there  was  absence  of  sensible  [XM-spiration  and  tears.     The  skin 
was  j)eculiar  in  thinness,  softness,  and  absence  of  pigmentation.     The  hair  on 
the  cn)wn  of  the  head  and  back  was  very  fine,  short,  and  soft,  and  not  more 
in  quantity  than  that  of  an  infant  of  three  months.     There  was  a  similar  |K'eu- 
liarity  in  his  cousin-german.     Williams  mentions  the  case  of  a  young  lady 
of  fifteen  with  scarcelv  any  hair  on  the  eyebrows  or  head  and  no  eyelashes. 
She  was  edentulous  and  had  never  sensibly  j)erspired.     She  improveil  under 
tonic  treatment 

*  222,  1863,  i.,  453.  b  218,  March  29,  1883.  c  224,  1881,  i.,  177. 
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Rayer  quotes  the  case  of  Beauvais,  who  was  a  patient  in  the  H6pital  de  la 
Charity  in  1827.  The  skin  of  this  man's  cranium  was  apparently  completely 
nakeil,  although  in  examining  it  narrowly  it  was  found  to  be  beset  with  a 
quantity  of  very  white  and  silky  hair,  similar  to  the  down  that  covers  the  scalp 
of  infants ;  here  and  there  on  the  temples  there  were  a  few  black  specks,  occa- 
sioned by  the  stumps  of  several  hairs  which  the  patient  had  shaved  off.  The 
eyebrows  were  merely  indicated  by  a  few  fine  and  very  short  hairs ;  the  free 
edges  of  the  eyelids  were  without  cilia,  but  the  bulb  of  each  of  tliese  was  indi- 
cated by  a  small,  whitish  point.  The  beard  was  so  thin  and  weak  that  Beauvais 
clipped  it  off  only  every  three  weeks.  A  few  straggling  hairs  were  observed  on 
the  breast  and  pubic  r^on,  as  in  young  people  on  the  approach  of  puberty. 
There  was  scarcely  any  under  the  axillae.  It  was  rather  more  abundant  on 
the  inner  parts  of  the  legs.  The  voice  was  like  that  of  a  full-grown  and  well- 
constituted  man.  Beauvais  was  of  an  amorous  disposition  and  had  had  syph- 
ilis t^vice.  His  mother  and  both  sisters  had  good  heads  of  hair,  but  his  &ther 
presented  the  same  defects  as  Beauvais. 

Instances  are  on  record  of  women  devoid  of  hair  about  the  genital  region. 
Riolan  says  that  he  examined  the  body  of  a  female  libertine  who  was  totally 
hairless  from  the  umbilical  region  down. 

Congenital  alopecia  is  seen  in  animals.  There  is  a  species  of  dog,  a 
native  of  China  but  now  bred  in  Mexico  and  in  the  United  States,  whidi 
is  distinguished  for  its  congenital  alopecia.  The  same  fact  has  been  observed 
occasionally  in  horses,  cattle,  and  dogs.  Heusner  •  has  seen  a  pigeon  desti- 
tute of  feathers,  and  which  engendered  a  female  which  in  her  turn  transmitted 
the  same  characteristic  to  two  of  her  young. 

Sexualism  and  Hair  Growth. — The  gro^'th  or  development  of  the  liair 
may  be  accelerated  by  the  state  of  the  organs  of  generation.    This  is  peculiarly 
noticeable  in  the  pubic  hairs  and  the  beard,  and  is  fully  exemplified  in  the  sec- 
tion on  precocious  development  (Chapter  VII.) ;  however,  Moreau  de  la  Sartbe 
showed  a  child  to  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Paris  in  whom  precocious  develop- 
ment of  the  testicles  had  influenced  that  of  the  hair  to  such  a  degree  that^ 
at  the  age  of  six,  the  chest  of  this  boy  was  as  thickly  set  with  hair  as  is 
usually  seen  in  adults.     It  is  well  known  that  eunuchs  often  lose  a  grea^ 
part  of  their  beartls,  and  after  removal  of  the  ovaries  women  are  seen  i^ 
develop  an  extni  quantity  of  hair.     Gerberon  ^  tells  of  an  infant  with  ^ 
beard,  and  PauUini  ^  and  the  Ephemerides  mention  similar  instances. 

Bearded  women  are  not  at  all  infrequent.  Hip|K)crates  mentions  ^ 
female  who  grew  a  beanl  shortly  after  menstruation  had  ceased.  It  i^ 
a  well-recognized  fact  that  after  the  menopause  women  become  niof^ 
hirsute,  the  same  being  the  case  after  removal  of  any  of  the  functiom*-* 
generative  apparatus.     Vicat  saw  a  virgin  who  had  a  beard,  and  Joch 

•390,  153.  boio,  ann.,ii. 
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ivs    that   certain   woraen   of 
nd  little  or  no  menstruation.     He 


KAks  of  "foeminis  bnr!>ati."  Leblonil" 
i^thiopia  and  South  Anierit'a  have  lieards 
\m  Hiya  that  sterility  and  esces- 
nvc  chastity  are  causfs  <if  female 
beafds,  and  cites  the  cuap  of 
Schdlt  yf  a  yount;  widow  wlio 
$«ctuilnl  herself  in  a  cloister 
wiJ  won  had  a  beard. 

Barbara  Urster,  who  lixf"!  in 
till?  Itith  eentiny,  luid  a  Ijcanl  to 
her  girdle.  The  most  celebrated 
"beanled  woman  "  wait  Rosine- 
ilar^ierite  Mfdler,  who  died  in 
a  hospital  in  Dresden  in  1732, 
iiiih  a  thick  beard  and  hea\'j' 
mu5biehe.  Julia  Pastrana  had 
her  Oice  covered  with  thick  hair 
ind  had  a  full  beard  and  mus- 
behe.  She  exhibited  defective 
dentition  in  both  jaws,  and  the  n^  ^_j  |[n  i  mrani. 

Iceih  present  were  arranged  in 

aa  irregular  fii^hiou.  She  had  pronouni.ed  proftrnthibm,  n  inch  pas  e  her  a 
iiimiaa  appeantnce  {Fig.  80).  Ecker  examineil  m  1K76  a  woman  who  died 
at  Fnboui^,  whose  lace  contained  a  tidl  beard  and  a  luxuriant  mustache. 


Harris''  reports  several  cases  of  bearded  women,  inmates  of  the  Cotmi  Hill 

l-unstio  Asylum.     One  of  the  patients  was  eighty-three  yejirs  of  age  antl  had 

*3U2,  m.,  0.  >•  S-24.  June  2,  1694. 
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been  insane  forty-fonr  years  fiillnwing  a  puerperal  ]>eriod.  She  woold  not 
pL-rmit  the  hair  on  her  face  to  be  cut,  and  the  curly  white  hairs  had  attaiuwi 
a  length  of  from  eight  ti)  ten  inches  on  the  chin,  while  on  the  uppcT  lip  the 
hairs  were  Msircely  an  inch.  This  patient  was  quite  womanly  in  all  her  send- 
ineiits  (Fig.  81).  The  se(«nd  case  was  a  woman  of  thirty-six,  insane  from 
emotional  melancholia.  She  liad  tufis  of  thick,  eiirly  hair  on  tlie  chin  twu 
inches  long,  light  yellowish  in  color,  and  a  few  straggling  hairs  on  the  upper 
lip.  The  third  case  (Fig.  82)  was  that  of  a  woman  of  sixtj'-four,  wliii 
exhibited  a  stri>ng  pas,«ion  for  the  male  sex.  Her  menstruation  liad  bein 
regular  until  the  nienopsmse.  She  plaited  her  beard,  and  it  was  seveu  or 
eight  tuches  long  on  the  chin  nnd 
one  inch  on  the  lip.  This  woman 
hud  extremely  liain"  legs.  Aaotlier 
case  was  tliat  of  a  woman  of  niitj- 
two,  who,  though  l«ild,  develojiol 
a  beard  before  the  climacteric. 
Her  structural  pniportions  vvn 
feminine  in  character,  and  itifl^viil 
that  her  mother,  who  was  Miie, 
bad  :l  l>eanl  also.  A  curious  cue 
Hus  that  of  a  woman  of  twen^'- 
tliree  ( Mrs.  Viola  M.),  who  fiwn 
the  affe  of  three  had  a  citnsidenble 
quantity  tif  liair  on  the  side  of  the 
cheek  which  eventually  becaise  > 
full  l)eard.  She  wasijuite  fefldliiw 
and  was  free  from  exoeaeive  fanr 
elsewhere,  her  nose  and  foroboJ 
iM'ing  singularly  bare.  Her  voice 
was  very  sweet ;  she  was  married 
at  seventeen  and  a  half,  liaving 
two  normal  ehihliTn,  and  narwl 
each  for  one  month.  •■  The  beaniwl 
woman"  of  every  circus  side-show  is  au  evidence  of  the  curious  interest  in 
which  these  women  are  held.  The  accompanying  illuatnition  (Fig.  83)  w 
a  representation  of  a  "bearded  woman"  born  in  Rrackcn  Countii',  Ky,  Her 
beard  measured  15  inches  in  length. 

There  is  a  chiss  of  anomalies  iu  whieli  tiiere  is  an  exaggerated  develop- 
ment of  hair.  We  would  uatundly  expect  t<»  find  the  primitive  peoples,  whu 
are  not  [ii-ovided  with  artificial  protection  against  the  wind,  supplied  with  an 
extra  quantitj'  of  hair  or  having  a  hairy  coat  like  animals ;  but  this  is  somi- 
times  fouml  among  civilized  people,  This  abnormal  presence  of  hair  on  the 
human  body  has  been  known  for  many  years ;  the  description  of  Ksau  in  the 
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5tMe  is  an  early  instance.  Aldrovandua  says  tliat  in  the  sixteentti  centuiy 
there  came  to  the  Canary  Islands  a  family  consisting  of  a  father,  son,  and 
two  daughters,  who  were  covered  all  over  their  bodies  by  long  hair,  and  their 
iwrtniit,  certainly  reproduced  from  life,  resembles  the  modem  instances  of 
"ilog  men." 

In  1883  there  was  shown  in  England  and  France,  afterward  in  America, 
a  girl  of  seven  mimed  "  Krao,"  a  native  of  Indo-China.  The  whole  body 
4  ihLs  child  was  covered  with  hlack  hair.  Her  face  was  of  the  prognathic 
Ij-pe,  and  this,  with  her  extraordinary  prehensile  powers  of  feet  and  lips,  gave 
bw  die  title  of  "Darwin's  missing  hnk."  In  1875  there  was  exhibited  in 
Puw,  under  the  name  of   "  I'homme-chien  "   Adricn  Jeftichew,  ;i   RtLssinn 


peasant  of  fifty-five,  whose  face,  head,  biiek,  ami  limbs  were  covered  with  a 
brown  hairy  coat  liM>king  Uke  wool  and  several  centimeters  long.  The  other 
ferta  of  the  body  were  also  covered  with  hair,  but  less  abundantly.  This 
individual  had  a  son  of  three,  Theodore,  who  was  hairy  like  himself. 

.1  family  living  in  Bui-mah  (Shive-Maoii,  whose  history  is  told  by  Craw- 
M  and  Yule),  consisting  of  a  father,  a  daughter,  and  a  granddanghter,  were 
nearly  covered  with  hair.  Figure  84  represents  a  somewhat  similar  family 
who  were  exhibited  in  this  eountrj-. 

Teresa  Gambardella,  a  young  girl  of  twelve,  mentioned  by  liombroso,  was 
severed  all  over  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  hands  and  feet,  by  thick, 
!xififay  hmr.  This  hypertrichosis  was  exemplified  in  this  country  only  a  few 
nonths  Hince!  by  a  person  who  went  the  rounds  of  the  dime  museums  under 
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the  euphouiiius  name  of  "  Ju-Jn,  x\\v  tk>n-iait'  Ijtiy."  His  ftice  was  tru 
of  a  skye-tLTrk-r  (Fiji.  85). 

Sonictimt's  tln!  hmry  ainmiulii's  are  but  iiistautt's  oi"  oxvus  pilosus. 
Indian  ouranjj-outang  wotiiaii  cxaminc-d  at  the  offiw  of  the  Lani-ct  ' 
oxarapk'  of  this  kind.  Ht-bra,  Hiklebrandt,  Jablokotf,  :iiid  Kk'iii  Ji 
similar  aiscs.  Many  of  the  older  "wild  men"  wcrt'  individiuds  \ 
extensive  hairy  moles. 

Rayor  remarks  that  he  lias  seen  a  young  man  of  sixteen  who  exi 
himself  to  the  public  under  the  name  of  a  new  species  of  wild  man 
breast  and  back  were  covered  with  light  brown  hair  of  considerable  1 


The  surface  ujxiu  which  it  givw  was  of  a  brownish  hue,  diffen^nt  fn 
color  ()f  the  surroumling  integinnent.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  right  ai 
covered  in  the  same  manner.  On  the  lower  extremity  several  tufts  ( 
were  observed  implanted  uixin  brown  spots  from  seven  to  eight  lines  in  dl 
symmetrically  disposed  upon  Iwtli  legs.  The  hair  was  brown,  of  tlM 
color  as  that  of  the  head.  Bicliat"  informs  us  tliat  be  Siiw  at  Poria  ; 
fortunate  man  wlio  from  his  liirth  was  afflictetl  with  a  bairy  covering 
face  like  tliat  f»f  a  wild  Ixiar.  and  he  adds  that  the  stories  which  were  ( 
among  the  vulgar  of  indivi<luals  with  a  boar's  bead,  wolf's  bead,  et 
»  Auiit.  Ofntrale,  ParM,  1812,  T.  iv.,  827. 
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doubtedly  referred  to  cases  in  which  the  face  was  covered  to  a  greater  or  less 
iefjix  with  hair.  Villermfe  saw  a  child  of  six  at  Poitiers  in  1808  whose 
body,  except  the  feet  and  hands,  was  covered  with  a  great  number  of  promi- 
nent brown  spots  of  different  dimensions,  beset  with  liair  shorter  and  not  so 
strong  as  that  of  a  boar,  but  bearing  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  hristles  of 
that  animal.  These  spots  occupied  about  one-fiilh  of  the  snrface  of  this 
diild's  skin.  Campaignac  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  exhibited  a  case 
in  which  there  was  a  lai^  tuft  of  long  black  hair  growing  from  the  shoulder. 
Durmir  *  has  detailed  a  case  of  a  young  man  of  twenty  whose  sacral  region 
(onlained  a  tuft  of  hair  as  long  and  black,  thick  and  pliant,  as  that  of  the 
ii^  and,  particularly  remarkable  in  this  case,  the  skin 
from  which  it  grew  was  as  6ne  and  white  as  the  integument 
of  the  rest  of  the  body.  There  was  a  woman  exhibited 
recently,  under  the  advertisement  of  "  the  lady  with  a  mane," 
■Iw  had  growing  from  the  center  of  her  buck  between  the 
iboolders  a  veritable  mane  of  long,  black  hair,  which 
dDubtlesB  proceeded  from  a  form  of  nievus  (Fig.  86). 

Duyse  ^  reports  a  ca^  of  extensive  hypertrichosis  of  the 
biek  in  a  girl  aged  nine  years ;  her  teeth  were  normal ;  there 
tw  jigmaitalion  of  the  back  and  numerous  pigmentary  nevi 
<■  the  fiue.  Below  each  scapula  there  were  tumors  of  the 
wlnnol  fibroma  molluacum.  In  addition  to  hairy  nevi 
n  ths  otber  parts  of  the  body  there  was  localized  ichthyosis. 

&Himen  figures  an  interesting  case  of  ntevus  pilosus 
maMtng  "bathing  tights"  (Fig.  87).  There  were  also 
fHHpt  nveral  benign  tumors  (fibroma  molluseum)  and 
■aHRMH  fimaller  nevi  over  the  body.  Schulz  first  obser\'cd 
A*  ptieat  in  1878.  This  individual's  name  was  Blake, 
ini  be  slated  ttiat  he  was  bom  with  a  lai^  ntevus  spread- 
ing orer  the  upper  parts  of  the  thighs  and  lower  parts  of  the 
tmuk,  like  bathing-tights,  and  resembling  the  pelt  of  an 
aniniaL  The  same  was  true  of  the  small  hairy  jrarts  and 
tbe  larger  and  smaller  tumors.  Subsequently  the  altered  portions  of  the  skin 
had  gradually  become  somewhat  larger.  The  akin  of  the  lai^  hairy  nsevus, 
aa  veil  as  that  of  the  smaller  ones,  was  stated  by  Schulz  to  have  been  in  the 
main  thickened,  in  part  uneven,  verrucose,  from  very  light  to  intensely  dark 
brown  in  color ;  the  consistency  of  the  lat^r  mammiform  and  smaller  tumors 
soft,  doughy,  and  elastic.  The  case  was  really  one  of  lat^e  congenital  ntevus 
piloeus  and  fibroma  molluscum  combined. 

A  Peruvian  boy  was  shown  at  the  Westminster  Aquarium  with  a  dark, 
haiiy  mole  ^tuated  in  the  lower  part  uf  the  trunk  and  on  the  thighs  in  the 
position  of  bathing  tights.     Ncvins  Hyde   records  two  similar  cases  with 
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(lermatalytic  groMlhs.'  A  sister  of  the  Peruviaa  boy  referred  to  had  a  still 
larger  growth,  extcn<liiig  from  the  uucha  nil  over  the  back.  Both  she  and 
hot  brother  had  huiidrods  of  smaller  hairy  growths  of  all  sizes  scattcrwl 
Irregularly  over  tlie  face,  trunk,  and  limlis.  Ai-cording  to  CnKrker,  a  still 
mure  extniordinarj-  case,  with  extensive  dermatolytic  grfiwths  all  over  tlie 
buck  and  nevi  of  all  sizes  elsewhere,  is  described  and  engraved  in  "  Ijavnter's 
I'liysidgnnmy,"  1848.  Baker''  describes  an  operation  in  which  a  latge  raolc 
occupying  half  the  fdrclieml  was  renidved  by  the  knife. 

In  i^)m('  instances  ilu'  hair  and  beard  is  of  an  enormous  length. 
Knisiiiiis  Wilson  ..f  Um- 
ddii  saw  a  female  of  tliirtv- 
'■iglit,  whose  hair  uieasuml 
l.(i5  meters  long.  Leonanl 
of  Philadelphia  siK-aks  of  a 
man  in  the  interior  of  this 
eountiy  whose  beard  tniilitl 
on  till'  ground  when  he  slpoil 
ii|>ri;,'lit,  and  raea-sured  'l.'li 
iiii'tiT'i  long.  Xot  long  agw 
there  app<'an.il  the  famous 
MKn01e<l  "  Seven  Siitlipf- 
land  Sisters,"  whose  hair 
toiieliwl  the  ground,  awl 
with  wln)m  nearly  everj-  one 
is  familiar  through  a  iiiur 
tunic  which  they  extensive- 
ly advertised.  lu  Nature, 
.Jaimary  !),  1S92,  isan  a'y 
count  of  a  Percheron  horse 
\\hose  mane  tneasnred  13 
feet  and  whose  tml  mens- 
unil  almost  ten  feet,  prol>- 
iit.  i^.-i.niupkiit  cicfssivcgr.pwihof  hair.  ably  the  greatest  example  of 

excessive  mane  development 
on  record.  Figure  88  represents  Miss  Owens,  an  exhibitionist,  whose  hair 
measured  eight  feet  three  inches.  In  Leslie's  Weekly,  Jannan,-  2,  1896,  there 
is  a  jKirtrait  of  an  old  negress  uainiii  Nancy  Garrison  wlmse  wiHiUy  hair  was 
equally  an  long. 

The  Eph cnic rides  "^  contains  the  at^ount  of  a  woman  who  had  hair  from 
die  mons  veneris  which  bung  to  the  knees ;  it  was  aflFected  with  plica  polo- 
nica,  as  was  also  the  other  hair  of  the  Ijody. 

Rayer  saw  a  Piedmontese  of  twenty-eight,  with  an  athletic  build,  who  had 
•  445,  ui.,  93.  *>  550,  III.  «  104,  dec  2,  an.  *i.,  lesa 
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at  little  beard  or  hair  on  the  trunk,  but  whose  scalp  was  covered  with  a 
lost  extraordinary  crop.  It  was  extremely  fine  and  silky,  was  artificially 
Tizzled,  dark  brown  in  color,  and  formed  a  mass  nearly  five  feet  in  circum- 
ference. 

Certain  pathologic  conditions  may  give  rise  to  accidental  growths  of 
hair.  Boyer  was  accustomed  to  quote  in  his  lectures  the  case  of  a  man  who, 
having  an  inflamed  tumor  in  the  thigh,  perceived  this  part  becoming  covered 
in  a  short  time  with  numerous  long  hairs.  Rayer  spc^aks  of  several  instances 
of  this  kind.  In  one  the  part  affected  by  a  blister  in  a  child  of  two  became 
covered  with  hair.  Another  instance  was  that  of  a  student  of  medicine,  who 
after  bathing  in  tlie  sea  for  a  length  of  time,  and  exposing  himself  to  the  hot 
sun,  became  aflTected  with  coppery  patches,  from  which  there  sprang  a  growth 
of  hair.  Bricheteau,  quoted  by  the  same  authority,  speaks  of  a  woman  of 
twentj'-four,  having  white  skin  and  hair  of  deep  black,  who  after  a  long  ill- 
ness occasioned  by  an  aflfcction  analogous  to  marasmus  became  covered, 
especially  on  the  back,  breast,  and  abdomen,  with  a  multitude  of  small  eleva- 
tions similar  to  those  which  appear  on  exposure  to  cold.  These  little 
elevations  became  brownish  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  and  short,  fair,  silky 
hair  was  observe<l  on  the  summit  of  each,  which  grow  so  raj)idly  that  tlie 
whole  surface  of  the  body  with  the  exception  of  the  hands  and  face  became 
velvety.  The  hair  thus  evolvetl  was  afterward  thrown  out  s|)ontaneously  and 
was  not  afterward  reprcKluced. 

Anomalies  of  the  Color  of  the  Hair. — New-born  infants  sometimes 
liave  \\\^i>>  of  hair  on  their  heads  which  are  perfectly  wliite  in  color.  Schenck 
>peaks  of  a  young  man  whose  beard  from  its  first  appearance  grew  white. 
Young  men  from  eighteen  to  twenty  occtisionally  become  gray  ;  and  accord- 
ing to  Rayer,  paroxysms  of  nige,  unexjjected  and  unwelcome  news,  diseases 
of  the  scalp  such  as  favus,  wounds  of  the  head,  habitual  headache,  over- 
indulgence of  the  sexual  appetite,  mercurial  courses  too  fre(juently  rejieated, 
too  grreat  anxiety,  etc.,  have  been  known  to  blanch  the  hair  prematurely. 

The  well-accepted  fact  of  the  sudden  changing  of  the  color  of  the 
kir  from  violent  emotions  or  other  causes  has  always  excited  great  interest, 
ind  many  ingenious  explanations  have  l>een  deviswl  to  account  for  it.  There 
•  a  reconl  in  the  time  of  Charles  V.  of  a  young  man  who  was  committed 
>  prison  in  1546  for  seducing  his  girl  companion,  and  while  there  was  in 
peat  fear  and  grief,  expecting  a  death-sentence  from  the  EmpcTor  the  next  clay. 
Then  V^rought  before  his  judge,  his  face  was  wan  and  pale  and  his  hair  and 
?anl  gray,  the  change  having  taken  place  in  the  night.  His  beard  was  filthy 
ith  drivel,  and  the  Emperor,  moved  by  his  pitiful  condition,  pardoned  him. 
here  was  a  clerg\'man  *  of  Nottingham  whose  daughter  at  the  age  of 
lirteen  experienced  a  change  from  jet-blackness  of  the  hair  to  white  in  a 
ngle  night,  but  this  was  confincKl  to  a  spot  on  the  back  of  the  head  1 J 
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inches  in  length.     Her  hair  soon  became  striped,  and  in  seven  years  was; 
totally  white.     The  same  article  speaks  of  a  girl  in  Bedfordshire,  Maria 
Seeley,  aged   eight,  whose  face  was  swarthy,  and  whose  hair  was  long  and 
dark  on  one  side  and  light  and  short  on  the  other.     One  side  of  her  body 
was  also  brown,  while  the  other  side  was  light  and  fair.     She  was  seen  by 
the  faculty  in  London,  but  no  cause  could  be  established. 

Voigtel  mentions  the  occurrence  of  canities  almost  suddenly.  Bichat  had 
a  personal  acquaintance  whose  hair  became  almost  entirely  gray  in  conse- 
quence of  some  distressing  news  that  reached  him.  Cassan  *  records  a 
similar  case.  According  to  Rayer,  a  woman  by  the  name  of  P6rat,  sum- 
moned before  the  Chamber  of  Peers  to  give  evidence  in  the  trial  of  the 
assassin  Louvel,  was  so  much  affected  that  her  hair  became  entirely  white  iu 
a  single  night.  Byron  makes  mention  of  this  peculiar  anomaly  in  the  open- 
ing stanzas  of  the  "  Prisoner  of  Chillon  : " — 

**  My  hair  is  gray,  but  not  with  years, 
Nor  grew  it  white 
In  a  single  night, 
As  men's  have  grown  from  sudden  fears." 

The  commentators  say  that  Byron  had  reference  to  Ludovico  Sforza  and 
others.     The  fact  of  the  change  is  asserted  of  Marie  Antoinette,  the  wife  of 
Louis  XVL,  though  in  not  quite  so  short  a  period,  grief  and  not  fear  being  the 
cause.     Ziemssen  cites  I^ndois'  case  of  a  compositor  of  thirty-four  who  was 
admitte<l  to  a  hospital  July  9th  with  symptoms  of  delirium  tremens ;  until 
improvement  began   to  set  in  (July  13th)  he  was  continually  tormented  by 
terrifying  pictures  of  the  imagination.     In   the   night  preceding  the  day  last 
mentioned  the  hair  of  the  head  and  beard  of  the  patient,  formerly  blond, 
became  gray.     Accurate  examination  by  Landois  showed  the  pigment  con- 
tents of  the  hair  to  be  unchanged,  and  led  him  to  believe  that  the  white  color 
was  solely  due  to  the  excessive  development  of  air-bubbles  in  the  hair  shaft. 
Popular  belief  brings  the  premature  and  especially  the  sudden  whitening 
into  connection   with  deprCvSsing    mental    emotions.      We    might  quote  the 
German  expression — "  Sich  graue  Haare  etwas  wachsen  lassen  "  ("  To  worry 
one's  self  gniy ").     Brown-S^quard    observed   on  several  occasions    in    his 
own  dark  beanl  hairs  which   had  turned  white  in  a  night   and  w^hich  he 
ei)ilated.     He  closes  his  brief  communication  on  the  subject  with  the  belief 
that  it  is  quite  |X)ssible  for  black  hair  to  turn  white  in  one  night  or  even  in  a 
less  time,  although  Hebra  and  Kaposi  discredit  sudden  canities  (Duhring). 
Raymond  and  Vulpian  ^  obser\'ed  a  lady  of  neurotic  type  whose  hair  during 
a  severe  paroxysm  of  neuralgia  following  a  mental  strain  changed  color  in 
five  hours  over  the  entire  scalp  except  on  the  back  and  sides  ;  most  of  the 
hair  changed  from  black  to  red,  but  some  to  quite  white,  and  in  two  days 
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the  red  hair  became  white  and  a  quantity  fell  oif.  The  patient  recovered 
her  general  health,  but  with  almost  total  loss  of  hair,  only  a  few  red,  white, 
and  black  hairs  remaining  on  the  occipital  and  tenij)oral  regions.  Crocker 
cites  the  case  of  a  Spanish  cock  which  was  nearly  killed  by  some  pigs.  The 
rooming  after  the  adventure  the  feathers  of  the  head  had  become  completely 
white,  and  about  half  of  those  on  the  back  of  the  neck  were  also  changed. 

Dewees*  reports  a  case  of  puerperal  convulsions  in  a  patient  under  liis 
care  which  was  attended  with  sudden  canities.  From  10  A.  m.  to  4  p.  M. 
50  ounces  of  blood  were  taken.  Between  the  time  of  Dr.  Dewees'  visits, 
not  more  than  an  hour,  the  hair  anterior  to  the  coronal  suture  turned  white. 
The  next  day  it  was  less  light,  and  in  four  or  five  days  was  nearly  its  natural 
color.    He  also  mentions  two  cases  of  sudden  blanching  from  fright. 

Fowler^  mentions  the  case  of  a  healthy  girl  of  sixteen  who  found  one 
morning  while  combing  her  hair,  which  was  black,  that  a  strip  the  whole 
length  of  the  back  hair  was  white,  starting  from  a  surface  about  two  inches 
square  around  the  occipital  protuberance.  Two  weeks  later  she  had  patches 
of  ephelis  over  the  whole  body. 

Prentiss,  in  Science,  October  3,  1890,  has  collected  numerous  instances  of 
sudden  canities,  several  of  which  will  be  given  : — 

"In  the  Canada  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  1882,  p.  113,  is  reported  a 
case  of  sudden  canities  due  to  business-worn\  The  microscope  showed  a 
great  many  air-vesicles  both  in  the  medullary  substance  and  between  the 
medullary  and  cortical  substance. 

"In  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  1851,  is  reported  a  case  of 
a  man  thirty  years  old,  whose  hair  *  was  scared '  white  in  a  day  by  a  grizzly 
bear.  He  was  sick  in  a  mining  camp,  was  left  alone,  and  fell  asleep.  On 
waking  he  found  a  grizzly  bear  standing  over  him. 

"  A  second  case  is  that  of  a  man  of  twenty-three  years  who  was  gambling 
in  California.  He  placed  his  entire  savings  of  $1100  on  the  turn  of  a  card. 
He  was  under  tremendous  nervous  excitement  while  the  cards  were  being 
dealt.     The  next  day  his  hair  was  perfectly  white. 

"  In  the  same  article  is  the  statement  that  the  jet-black  hair  of  the  Pacific 
Islanders  does  not  turn  gray  gradually,  but  when  it  does  turn  it  is  sudden, 
usually  the  result  of  fright  or  sudden  emotions." 

IVAlben,  quoted  by  Fournier,*^  describes  a  young  man  of  twenty-four,  an 
officer  in  the  regiment  of  Touniine  in  1781,  who  sjxuit  the  night  in  carnal 
dissi{>ation  with  a  mulatto,  after  which  he  had  violent  spasms,  rendering  flex- 
ion of  the  IxkIv  impossible.  His  beard  and  hair  on  the  right  side  of  the  body 
wa.s  found  as  white  as  snow,  the  left  side  being  unchanged.  He  appeared  be- 
fore the  Faculty*  de  Montj)elier,  and  though  cured  of  his  nervous  symj)toms 
his  hair  was  still  white,  and  no  suggestion  of  relief  was  offered  him. 

Louis  of  Bavaria,  who  died  in  1294,  on  learning  of  the  innocence  of  his 
»  Phila.  Med.  Museum,  iii.,  219.  b  476,  1853,  i.,  556.  c  302,  iv.,  176. 
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wife,  whom  he  liad  put  to  death  on  a  suspicion  of  her  infidelity,  had  a  changn 
of  color  in  his  hair,  which  became  wliite  almost  immediately.  Vauvilliers, 
the  celebrated  Hellenist,  became  white-haired  almost  immediately  after  a  terri- 
ble dream,  and  Brizard,  the  comedian,  experienced  the  same  change  after  a 
narrow  escape  from  drowning  in  the  Rhone.  The  beard  and  the  hair  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  whitened  in  twenty-four  hours  after  hearing  that  his 
father  had  been  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Auerstadt 

De  Schweinitz  ^  speaks  of  a  well-formed  and  healthy  brunette  of  eighteen 
in  whom  the  middle  portion  of  the  cilia  of  the  right  upper  eyelid  and  a  number 
of  the  hairs  of  the  lower  lid  turned  white  in  a  week.  Both  eyes  were  myopic, 
but  no  other  cause  could  be  assigned.  Another  similar  case  is  cited  by  Hirsh- 
berg,  ^  and  the  authors  have  seen  similar  cases.  Thornton  of  Margate  records 
the  case  of  a  lady  in  whom  the  hair  of  the  left  eyebrow  and  eyelashes  began 
to  turn  wliite  after  a  fortnight  of  sudden  grief,  and  within  a  week  all  the  hair 
of  these  regions  was  quite  wliite  and  remained  so.  No  other  part  was 
affected  nor  was  there  any  other  symptom.  After  a  traumatic  ophthalmitis 
of  the  l(»ft  and  sympathetic  inflammation  of  the  right  eye  in  a  boy  of  nine, 
Schenck  observed  that  a  group  of  cilia  of  the  right  upper  lid  and  nearly  all 
the  lashes  of  tlie  ui)per  lid  of  the  left  eye,  which  had  been  enucleated,  turned 
silver} -white  in  a  short  time.  Ludwig  has  known  the  eyelashes  to  become 
white  after  small-i>ox.  Communications  are  also  on  record  of  local  decolor- 
ization  of  the  eyebrows  and  lashes  in  neuralgias  of  isolated  branches  of  the 
trigeminus,  especially  of  the  supraorbital  nerve. 

Temporary  and  Partial  Canities. — Of  special  interest  are  those  cases  in 
which  whiteness  of  the  hair  is  only  temporary.  Thus,  Compagne  mentions  a 
case  in  which  the  black  hair  of  a  woman  of  thirty-six  began  to  fade  on  the 
twenty-third  day  of  a  malignant  fever,  and  on  the  sixth  day  following  was 
perfectly  white,  but  on  the  seventh  day  the  hairs  became  darker  again,  and  on 
the  fourteenth  day  after  the  change  they  had  become  as  black  as  thev  were 
originally.  Wilson  records  a  ca.se  in  which  the  hair  lost  its  color  in  winter 
and  regaine<l  it  in  summer.  Sir  John  Forbes,  according  to  Crocker,  had  gray 
hair  for  a  long  time,  then  suddenly  it  all  turned  white,  and  after  remaining  so 
for  a  year  it  returned  to  its  original  gray. 

Grayness  of  the  hair  is  sometimes  only  partial.  According  to  Crocker  ai 
adult  whose  hair  was  generally  brown  had  a  tuft  of  white  hair  over  the  tern 
pie,  and  several  like  cases  are  on  reconl.  YjOVTy  tells  us  that  grayness  of  on 
side  only  is  sometimes  occasione<l  by  severe  headache.  Hagedorn  has  know 
the  beard  to  be  black  in  one  jilace  and  white  in  another.  Brandis  mentions  tli 
hair  becoming  wliite  on  one  side  of  the  face  while  it  continued  of  its  forni( 
color  on  the  otlier.  Rayer  quotes  cases  of  canities  of  the  whole  of  one  sid 
of  the  bodv. 

Richelot  observeil  white  mottling  of  hair  in  a  girl    sick  with  ehlorosi 
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The  whitening  extended  from  the  roots  to  a  distance  of  two  inches.  The  prob- 
able cause  was  a  temporary  alteration  of  the  pigment-forming  function.  When 
the  chlorosis  was  cured  the  natural  color  returned.  PauUiui  and  Riedlin,  as 
well  as  the  Ephemerides,  speak  of  ditferent  colored  hair  in  the  same  head,  aud 
it  is  not  at  all  rare  to  see  individuals  with  an  anomalously  colored  patch  of 
hair  on  the  head.  The  members  of  the  ancient  house  of  Rohan  were  said  to 
pftsess  a  tuft  of  white  hair  on  the  front  of  tlieir  heads. 

Uichelson  of  Konigsberg  describes  a  curious  case  in  a  iMirristor  of  twenty- 
three  affected  with  partial  canities.  In  the  family  of  both  parents  there  was 
stated  lo  be  congenital  premature  canities,  aud  some  white  hairs  had  been 
observed  even  in  childhood.  In  the  fifteenth  year,  after  a  grave  attack  of 
scarlet  fever,  the  hair  to  a  great  extent  fell  out.  The  succeeding  growth  of  hair 
was  stated  to  have  been  throughout  lighter  in  tissue  and  color  and  lissured 
at  the  points.  Soon  after  Itunches  of 
white  hair  appeared  on  the  occiput,  aud 
m  the  succeeding  years  small  patches 
of  decolored  hairs  were  observed  also 
OD  the  anterior  and  lateral  portions  of 
the  scalp.  In  the  spring  of  1880  the 
patient  exhibited  signs  of  infiltration  of 
the  apex  of  the  right  lung,  and  afterward 
i  violent  headache  came  on.  At  the  time 
i»f  the  report  the  patient  presented  the  ap- 
pearance shown  in  Figure  8!).  The  eom- 
ptexiun  was  delicate  throughout,  the  eye- 
Iwhes  and  eyelids  dark  brown,  the  mous- 
tache and  whiskers  blond,  and  in  the 
latter  were  a  few  groups  of  white  hair. 
The  white  patches  were  chiefly  on  the  left 

-,-,,,,,«,,.  .  l-lg  IKi.— Mauled  hair  (Mlclielnm). 

srdeof  the  head,     llie  hairs  growmg  on 

them  were  unpi^menteil,  but  othenvise  normal.     Tlie  patient  stated  that  his 

head  never  sweated.     He  was  stout  and  exhibited  no  signs  of  internal  <lisea8e, 

except  at  the  apex  of  the  right  lung. 

Anomalous  Color  Changes  of  the  Hair. — The  hair  is  liable  to  tindergt) 
certain  changes  of  color  conuectwl  with  some  nuMlifi cation  of  that  part  of  the 
bulb  secreting  its  coloring- matter.  A!il>ert,  ([uotetl  by  Uayer,  gives  us  a 
report  of  the  case  of  a  young  lady  who,  after  a  severe  fever  which  lollowed  a 
verr  difficult  labor,  lost  a  fine  head  of  hair  <luring  a  dischai^  of  viscid  fluid, 
which  inundatnl  the  head  in  even'  jwrt.  He  tells  ai,  further,  that  the  hair 
grew  ;i^ain  of  a  deep  black  color  after  the  recovery  of  the  [witicnt  The  same 
writer  tells  of  the  case  of  James  B — ,  boru  with  brown  hair,  who,  having  lost 
it  all  during  the  course  of  a  sickness,  had  it  replacetl  with  a  enip  of  the 
brightest  red.     White  and  gray  hair  has  also,  under  iKt'uliar  cireunistauees, 
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been  replaced  by  hair  of  the  same  color  as  the  individual  had  in  youth.  We 
are  even  assured  by  Bruley  that  in  1798  the  white  hair  of  a  woman  sixty 
years  of  age  changed  to  black  a  few  days  before  her  death.  The  bulbs  in 
this  case  were  found  of  great  size,  and  appeared  gorged  with  a  substance  from 
which  the  hair  derived  its  color.  The  white  hairs  that  remained,  on  the  con- 
trary, grew  from  shriveled  bulbs  much  smaller  than  those  producing  the 
black.     This  patient  died  of  phthisis.* 

A  very  singular  case,  published  early  in  the  century,  was  that  of  a  woman 
whose  hair,  naturally  fair,  assumed  a  tawny  red  color  as  often  as  she  was 
aflTected  with  a  certain  fever,  and  returned  to  its  natural  hue  as  soon  as  the 
symptoms  abated.^  Villerm^  ^^  alludes  to  the  case  of  a  young  lady,  sixteen 
years  of  age,  who  had  never  suffered  except  from  trifling  headaches,  and  who, 
in  the  winter  of  1817,  perceived  that  the  hair  began  to  fall  out  from  several 
parts  of  her  head,  so  that  before  six  months  were  over  she  became  entirely 
bald.  In  the  beginning  of  January,  1819,  her  head  became  covered  with  a 
kind  of  black  wool  over  those  places  that  were  first  denuded,  and  light  brown 
hair  began  to  develop  from  the  rest  of  the  scalp.  Some  of  this  fell  out  again 
when  it  had  grown  from  three  to  four  inches ;  the  rest  changed  color  at 
different  distances  from  its  end  and  grew  of  a  chestnut  color  from  the  roots. 
The  hair,  half  black,  half  chestnut,  had  a  very  singular  appearance. 

Alibert  and  Beigel  relate  cases  of  women  with  blond  hair  which  all  came 
off  after  a  severe  fever  (typhus  in  one  case),  and  when  it  grew  again  it  was 
quite  black.     Alibert  also  saw  a  young  man  who  lost  his  brown  hair  after  an 
illness,  and  after  restoration  it  became  red.     According  to  Crocker,  in  an 
idiotic  girl  of  epileptic  type  (in  an  asyliun  at  Edinburgh),  with  alternating 
phases  of  stupidity  and  excitement,  the  hair  in  the  stupid  phase  was  blond 
and  in  the  excited  condition  red.     The  change  of  color  took  place  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  days,  beginning-  first  at  the  free  ends,  and  remaining 
of  the  same  tint  for  seven  or  eight  days.    The  pale  hairs  had  more  air-spaces 
than  the  darker  ones.     There  was  much  structural  change  in  the  brain  and 
spinal  conl.     Smyly  of  Dublin  reported  a  case  of  suppurative  disease  of  the 
temporal  bone,  in  which  the  hair  changed  from  a  mouse-color  to  a  reddish- 
brown  ;  and  Si[uire  records  a  congenital  case  in  a  deaf  mute,  in  whom  the  hair 
on  the  left  side  was  in  light  patches  of  true  auburn  and  dark  patches  of  dark 
brown  like  a  tortois(»-shell  cap ;  on  the  other  side  the  hair  was  a  dark  brown. 
Crocker  mentions  the  changes  which  have  occurred   in  rare  instances  after 
death  fn)m  dark  brown  to  red. 

Chemic  colorations  of  various  tints  occur.  Blue  hair  is  seen  in  workers 
in  cobalt  mines  and  indigo  works ;  green  hair  in  copper  smelters ;  deep  red- 
brown  hair  in  handlers  of  crude  anilin  ;  and  the  hair  is  dyed  a  puq)lish- 
brown  whenever  chrysarobin  applications  used  on  a  scalp  come  in  contact 
with  an  alkali,  as  when  washed  with  soap.      Among  such  eases  in  older 

»  458,  T.  iv.,  290.  b  454,  T.  v.,  59. 
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tenture  Blanchard  and  Marcellus  Donatus  speak  of  greea  hair ;  Rosae 
iw  two  instances  of  the  same,  for  one  of  which  he  could  find  no  cause ;  tlie 
tber  patient  worked  in  a  brass  foundr\'. 

Many  cttrioas  caases  arc  given  for  alopecia.  Gilil>ert  and  Merlct* 
mention  sexual  excess ;  Marcellus  Donatus  *■  ^ves  fear ;  the  Ephemerides 
]ipeak£  of  baldness  from  fright ;  and  I^co  Africanus,  in  hie  descrijrtion  of 

Baibarj-,  describes  endemic  baldness.     Neyronis  °  makes  the  following  ob- 

KTvadon  :  A  man  of  seventy-three,  convalescent  from  a  fever,  one  morning, 

dbout  six  months  after  recover)-  perceived  that  he  had  lost  all  his  hair,  even 

hia  eyelashes,  eyebrows,  nostril-hairs,  etc.     Although  his  health  continued 

pwd,  the  hair  was  never  renewed. 
The  principal  aoomalies  of    the  nails  observed  arc  absence,   hyper- 

lro[^y,  and  displacement  of  these  oi^ns.     Sonic  persons  are  born  with 

Sngei^nails   and  toe-nails  cither    verj-  rudimentary  or  entirely  absent;    in 

ixhers  they  are  of  great  length  and  thickness.     The  Chinese  nobility  allow 

ibeir  finger-nails  to  grow  to  a 

^t  length   and   spend   much 

tiiii«  in  the  care  of  these  nails. 

Some  savage  tribes  have   long 

ind  thick  nmls  resembling  the 

cUw^  of  beasts,  and  use  them  in 

Hie  same  way  as  the  lower  ani- 

Bab.    There  is  a  description  of 

1  person  with   finger-nails  that 

rwcmbled  the  hurns  of  a  coat.  ^ 

_         ,  ^  Fig.  »0.— nefniiDed  IdhhIIl 

.\«inrif,  in  his  books  on  Tartars' 

inii  China,  says  that  many  Chinamen  have  two  nails  on  the  little  toe,  and 

oiiier  instances  of  double  nails  have  been  reported. 

TTie  nails  may  be  reversed  or  arinc  from  anomalous  positions.  Bartho- 
Iina<*  speaks  of  nails  fnim  the  inner  side  of  the  digits;  in  another  case,  in 
which  (he  fingers  were  wanting,  he  found  the  nails  implanttnl  on  the  stumps. 
Tulpius  says  he  knew  of  a  case  in  which  nails  came  from  the  articulations  of 
hree  digits ;  and  many  other  curious  arrangements  of  nails  iirc  to  he  found. 
Rouhnnt  sent  a  dcscriptitm  and  drawing  of  some  monstrous  nails  to  the 
,ead^mic  des  Sciences  de  Paris  (Fig.  90).  The  latest  i>f  these  was  the  left 
n-at  toe-nail,  which,  from  its  extn'mity  to  its  root,  measured  4j  inches;  the 
minie  of  which  it  consisted  wen'  placed  one  over  the  other,  like  the  tiles  on  a 
■  if,  only  reversed.  This  nail  and  several  of  the  rithers  were  of  imequal 
ickness  anil  were  variously  eur\'e<l,  probably  on  account  of  the  pressure 
the  shoe  or  the  neighboring  digits.  Raver  mentions  two  nsiils  sent  to 
m  l»y  Brichetesiu,  physician  of  the  Hopital  Xeeker,  belonging  to  an  old 

»  Dim.  calvites,  Porin.  1662.  »'  ;(l)6,  L.  i.,  oap.  i..  p.  I.'i. 

e  4fi3,  T..  73.  d  282,  Nov.,  1734,  173.  «  190,  cept.  ii.,  hirt.  44. 
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woman  who  had  lived  in  the  Salp4tri5re.     They  were  very  thick  and  spirallj 
twisted,  like  the  horns  of  a  ram.     Sa\4ard  informs  us  that  he  saw  a  patieo) 
at  the  H6tel  Dieu  who  had  a  horn  like  that  of  a  ram,  instead  of  a  nail,  on 
each  great  toe,  the  extremities  of  which  were  turned  to  the  metatarsus  and 
overlapped  the  whole  of  the  other  toes  of  each  foot     The  skeleton  of  Simore^ 
prcserv^ed  in  Paris,  is  remarkable  for  the  ankylosis  of  all  the  articulatioos 
and  the  considerable  size  of  all  the  nails.     The  fingers  and  toes,  spread  out 
and  ankylosed,  ended  in  nails  of  great  length  and  nearly  of  equal  thicknesfli 
A  woman  by  the  name  of  Melin,  living  in  the  last  century  in  Paris,  wm 
surnamed  "  the  woman  with  nails ; "  according  to  the  description  given  by 
Saillant  in  1776  she  presented  another  and  not  less  curious  instance  of  the 
excessive  growth  of  the  nails. 

Musaeus  *  gives  an  account  of  the  nails  of  a  girl  of  twenty,  which  grew  to 
such  a  size  that  some  of  those  of  the  fingers  were  five  inches  in  length.  Thqr 
were  conn)osed  of  several  layers,  whitish  interiorly,  reddish-gray  on  the  «- 
terior,  and  full  of  black  points.  These  nails  fell  off  at  the  end  of  four  months 
and  were  succeeded  by  others.  There  were  also  horny  laminae  on  the 
knees  and  shoulders  and  elbows  which  bore  a  resemblance  to  nails,  or  rather 
talons.  They  were  sensitive  only  at  the  point  of  insertion  into  the  skin. 
Various  other  jmrts  of  the  body,  particularly  the  backs  of  the  hands,  pre- 
sented these  horny  productions.  One  of  them  was  four  inches  in  length.  This 
horny  growth  appeared  after  small-pox.  Ash,  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, records  a  somewhat  similar  case  in  a  girl  of  twelve. 

Anomalies  of  the  Teeth. — Pliny,  Colombus,  van  Swieten,  Haller,  Mar- 
cellus  Donatus,  Baudelocque,  Soemmering,  and  Gardien  all  cite  instances  ia 
which  children  have  come  into  the  world  with  several  teeth  already  erupted. 
Haller*^  has  colUxited  19  cases  of  children  bom  with  teeth.  Polvdona 
Virgilus  descril)es  an  infant  who  was  born  with  six  teeth.  Some  celebrated 
men  are  supjwseil  to  have  been  bom  with  teeth  ;  Louis  XIV.  was  accredited 
with  having  two  teeth  at  birth.  Bigot,  a  physician  and  philosopher  of  the  nx- 
ti^enth  century  ;  Boyd,  the  poet ;  Valerian,  Ricliard  III.,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  were  reputed  to  have  liad  this  anomalv. 
The  significance  of  the  natal  eruption  of  teeth  is  not  always  that  of  vigor,  as 
many  of  the  subjects  succumb  early  in  life.  There  were  t^vo  cases  typical  of 
fetal  dentition  shown  before  the  Academic  de  M^ecine  de  Paris.  One  of  the 
subjects  had  two  middle  incisors  in  the  lower  jaw  and  the  other  had  one  tooth 
well  through.  Ix'vison  ^  saw  a  female  bom  with  t^vo  central  incisors  in  ttM 
lower  jaw. 

Thomas  ^  mentions  a  case  of  antenatal  development  of  nine  teeth.  Pueck 
Mattei,  Diunas,  Belluzi,  and  others  n^port  the  eniption  of  teeth  in  the  new 
l)orn.  In  Dumas'  case  the  teeth  had  to  ho  extracted  on  account  of  ulceratio 
of  the  tongue. 

ft  Diss,  de  uuguilms  monstrosU,  Hafbiie,  1716.        ^  476,  1646,  ii.,  699.        c  125^  y^^  50 
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Instances  of  triple  dentition  late  in  life  are  quite  numerous,  many  occur- 
ring after  a  hundred  years.  Mentzelius  speaks  of  a  man  of  one  hundred  and 
ten  who  had  nine  new  teeth.  Lord  Bacon  cites  the  case  of  a  Countess  Desmond, 
who  when  over  a  century  old  had  two  new  teeth  ;  Hufelaud  saw  an  instance  of 
dentition  at  one  hundred  and  sixteen  ;  Nitzsch  speaks  of  one  at  one  hundred, 
and  the  Ephemerides  contain  an  account  of  a  triple  dentition  at  one  hundred 
tnd  twenty.  There  is  an  account  *  of  a  country  laborer  who  lost  all  his  teeth 
by  the  time  he  arrived  at  his  sixtieth  year  of  age,  but  about  a  half  year  after- 
ward a  new  set  made  their  appearance.  Bisset  **  mentions  an  account  of  an 
old  woman  who  acquired  twelve  molar  teeth  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight.  Carre  ^ 
notes  a  case  of  dental  eruption  in  an  individual  of  eighty-five.  Mazzoti 
speaks  of  a  third  dentition,  and  Ysabcau  ^  writes  of  dentition  of  a  molar  at 
the  age  of  ninety-two.  There  is  a  record  of  a  physician  of  the  name  of  Slave 
who  retained  all  his  second  teeth  until  the  age  of  eighty,  when  they  fell  out ; 
after  five  years  another  set  appeared,  which  he  retained  until  his  death  at  one 
hundred.  In  the  same  report®  there  is  mentioned  an  old  Scotchman  who 
died  at  one  hundred  and  ten,  whose  teeth  were  renewed  at  an  advanced  age 
after  he  had  lost  his  second  teeth.  One  of  the  older  journals  ^^^  speaks  of 
dentition  at  seventy,  eighty-four,  ninety,  and  one  hundred  and  fourteen.  The 
Philosophical  Transactions  of  London  contain  accounts  of  dentition  at  seventy- 
five  and  eighty-one.  Bassett  ^  tells  of  an  old  woman  who  had  twelve  molar  teeth 
at  the  age  of  eighty-eight.  In  France  there  is  recorded  dentition  at  eighty- 
five  ^  and  an  account  of  an  old  man  of  seventv-three  who  had  six  new  teeth.  ** 
Von  Helmont  relates  an  instance  of  triple  dentition  at  the  same  age.  There 
is  recorded  in  Germany  an  account  of  a  woman  of  ninety  who  had  dentition 
at  forty-seven  and  sixty-seven,  each  time  a  new  set  of  teeth  appearing; 
Hunter  and  P6trequin  have  observed  similar  cases.  Carter  *  describes  an  ex- 
ample of  third  dentition.  Lison^  makes  a  curious  observation  of  a  sixth 
dentition. 

Edentulousness. — We  have  already  noticed  the  association  of  congenital 

alopecia  with  edentulousness,  but,  strange  to  say,  Magitot  has  remarked  that 

"rhomme-chien,"   was  the  subject  of  defective  dentition.     Borellus  found 

atrophy  of  all  the  dental  follicles  in  a  woman  of  sixty  who  never  had  pos- 

sessod  any  teeth.     Fanton-Touvet  saw  a  boy  of  nine  who  had  never  had  teeth, 

and  Fox  a  woman  who  had  but  four  in  both  jaws  ;  Tomes  cites  several  similar 

instances.     Hutchinson  ^  speaks  of  a  child  who  was  perfectly  edentulous  as 

to  temporary  teeth,  but  who  had  the  jjermanent  teeth  duly  and  fully  erupted. 

Guilford'  describes  a  man  of  fi^rty-eight,  who  was  edentulous  from  birth, 

who  also  totally  lacked  the  sense  of  smell,  and  wits  almost  without  the  sense 

*  534,  1784,  iii.,  105.  b  524,  I^nd.,  1787,  viii.,  370.  c  368,  1860,  xv.,  585. 

^  460,  XXXV.,  316  (1766).  «  302,  vol.  iv.  f  524,  787. 

g  368,  1860.  h  363,  Oct.  9,  1875.  I  133,  1876. 
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of  taste ;  the  surface  of  his  body  was  covered  with  fine  hairs  and  he  ha 
never  had  visible  perspiration.  This  is  probably  the  same  case  quoted  in  tl 
foregoing  paragrapli  in  regard  to  the  anomalies  of  hair.  Otto,  quoted  b 
Sedg\vick,  speaks  of  two  brothers  who  were  both  totally  edentulous.  I 
might  be  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  tliat  Oudet  found  in  a  fetus  a 
term  all  the  dental  follicles  in  a  process  of  suppuration,  leaving  no  doubt  thiit, 
if  the  fetus  had  been  born  viable,  it  would  have  been  edentulous.  Giral(fe8 
mentions  the  absence  of  teeth  in  an  infant  of  sixteen  months.  Bronzet 
describes  a  child  of  twelve,  with  only  half  its  teeth,  in  whom  the  alveolar 
borders  receded  as  in  age.  Baumes  remarks  that  he  had  seen  a  man  wki 
never  had  any  teeth. 

The  anomalies  of  excessive  dentition  are  of  several  varieties,  those  of 
simple  supeniumerary  teeth,  double  or  triple  rows,  and  those  in  anomalous 
positions.  Ibbetson  saw  a  child  with  five  incisors  in  the  inferior  maxillary 
bone,  and  Fanton-Touvet  describes  a  young  lady  who  possessed  five  large  in- 
cisors of  the  first  dentition  in  the  superior  maxilla.  Rayer  '  notes  a  case  of 
dentition  of  four  canines,  which  first  made  their  appearance  after  pain  for  eighl 
days  in  the  jaws  and  associated  with  convulsions.  In  an  Ethiopian  Soem- 
mering has  seen  one  molar  too  many  on  each  side  and  in  each  jaw.  Plouoquet 
and  Tesnier  have  seen  five  incisors  and  Fanchard  six.  Many  persons  have 
the  supernumerary'  teeth  parallel  with  their  neighbors,  anteriorly  or  posteriorly. 
Costa  ^  reports  a  ciise  in  which  there  were  five  canine  teeth  in  the  upper  jar, 
two  placed  laterally  on  either  side,  and  one  on  the  right  side  behind  the  othei 
two.    The  patient  was  twenty-six  years  of  age,  well  formed  and  in  good  health. 

In  some  causes  there  is  fusion  of  the  teeth.  Pliny,  Bartholinus,  and 
Melanthon  pretend  to  have  seen  the  union  of  all  the  teeth,  making  a  contina- 
ous  mass.  In  the  "  Mus6e  de  Pficole  dentaire  de  Paris  "  there  are  seveni] 
milk-teeth,  both  of  the  superior  and  inferior  maxilla,  which  are  fiised  together. 
Bloch  cites  a  case  in  which  there  were  two  rows  of  teeth  in  the  superioi 
maxilla.  Hellwig  ^^^  has  observed  three  rows  of  teeth,  and  the  Ephemeridei 
contain  an  account  of  a  similar  anomaly. 

Extraoral  Dentition. — Probably  the  most  curious  anomaly  of  teeth  ii 
that  in  which  they  are  found  in  other  than  normal  positions.  Albinus  speaki 
of  teeth  in  the  nose  and  orbit ;  Borellus,  in  the  palate  ;  Fabricius  Hildanus,*** 
under  the  tongue ;  Schenck,  from  the  palate ;  and  there  are  many  simila 
modern  rwonls.  Heister  in  1743  wrote  a  dissertation  on  extraoral  teell 
The  following  is  a  recent  quotation  :*^ — 

"In  the   Norsk  Magazin  fiir  Ijfegevidenskaben,   January,    1895,   it 
reported  that  Dr.  Dave,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  in  Christiani 
showed  a  tooth  removed  from  the  nose  of  a  woman  aged  fifty-three.     Tl 
patient  had  consulted  him  for  ear-trouble,   and  the  tooth  was  found  a« 
dentally  during  the  routine  examination.     It  was  easily  removcnl,   havii 

a  302,  viii.,  411.  ^  358,  March,  1895.  c  224,  1885,  ii.,  512. 
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been  situated  in  a  small  depression  at  the  junction  of  the  floor  and  external 

¥rall  of  the  nasal  cavity,  22  mm.  from  the  external  nares.     This  patient  had 

all  her  teeth  ;  they  were  placed  somewhat  far  from  each  other.     The  tooth 

resembled  a  milk  canine ;  the  end  of  the  imperfect  root  was  covered  with  a 

fold  of  mucous  membrane,  with  stratified  epithelium.     The  speaker  suggested 

that  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  with  its  tootli-germ  had 

become  impacted   between  the  superior  and  premaxillary  bones  and  thus 

mi  off  from  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.     Another  speaker  criticised  this  fetal 

dislocation  and  believed  it  to  be  due  to  an  inversion — a  development  in  the 

wrong  direction — by  which  the  tooth  had  grown  upward  into  the  nose.     The 

game  speaker  also  pointed  out  that  the  stratified  epithelium  of  the  mucous 

membrane  did  not  prove  a  connection  with  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  as  it  is 

known  that  cylindric  epithelium-cells  after  irritative  processes  are  replaced 

bv  flat  ones." 

Delpech  saw  a  young  man  in  1829  who  had  an  opening  in  the  palatine 
vault  occasioned  by  the  extraction  of  a  tooth.  Tliis  opening  communicated 
with  the  nasal  fossa  by  a  fracture  of  the  palatine  and  maxillarj'^  bones  ;  the 
employment  of  an  obturator  was  necesvsary.  It  is  not  rare  to  see  teeth, 
generally  canine,  make  their  eruption  from  the  vault  of  the  palate ;  and 
these  teeth  are  not  generally  supernumerary,  but  examples  of  vice  and  devia- 
tion of  position.  Fanton-Touvet,  however,  gives  an  example  of  a  suj)er- 
nuraerary  tooth  implanted  in  the  palatine  arch.  Branch  *  describes  a  little 
negro  boy  who  had  two  large  teeth  in  the  nose ;  his  dentition  was  otherwise 
normal,  but  a  portion  of  the  nose  was  destroyed  by  ulceration.  Roy  ^ 
describes  a  Hindoo  lad  of  fourteen  who  had  a  tooth  in  the  nose,  supposed  to 
have  been  a  tumor.  It  was  of  the  canine  type,  and  was  covered  with  enamel 
to  the  junction  with  the  root,  which  was  deeply  imbedded  in  the  side  and  up}>er 
part  of  the  antrum.  The  boy  had  a  perfect  set  of  permanent  teeth  and  no 
deformity,  swelling,  or  cystic  formation  of  the  jaw.  This  was  clearly  a  case 
of  extrafbllicular  development  and  eruption  of  the  tooth  in  an  anomalous 
position,  the  peculiarity  being  that  while  in  other  similar  cases  the  crown  of 
the  tooth  shows  itself  at  the  floor  of  the  nasal  cavity  from  below  upward,  in 
this  instance  the  dental  follicle  was  transposed,  the  eruption  being  from 
above  downward.  Hall  ^  cites  an  instance  in  which  the  right  upjx3r  canine 
of  a  girl  erupted  in  the  nose.  The  subject  showed  marked  evidence  of 
hereditary  syphilis.  Carver^  describes  a  child  who  had  a  tooth  growing 
from  the  lower  right  eyelid.  The  number  of  deciduous  teeth  was  perfect ; 
although  this  tooth  was  canine  it  had  a  somewhat  bulbulous  fang. 

Of  anomalies  of  the  head  the  first  to  be  considered  will  be  the  anen- 
cephalous  monsters  who,  strange*  to  say,  have  been  known  to  sur\'ive  birth. 
Oericus  *  cites  an  example  of  life  for  five  days  in  a  child  without  a  cere- 

0 

»  548,  1884,  i.,  425.  b  476,  1883,  ii.,  772.         c  476,  1883,  ii.,  862. 

d  476,  1887,  ii.,  763.  e  215,  1781. 
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brum.  Hevsham  ■  records  the  birth  of  a  child  without  a  cerebrum  and  re 
marks  that  it  was  kept  alive  for  six  days.  There  was  a  child  born  alive  in  Ital; 
in  1831  without  a  brain  or  a  cerebellum — ^in  fact,  no  cranial  cavity — ^and  ye 
it  lived  eleven  hours.**  A  somewhat  similar  case  is  recorded  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. *^  In  the  Philosophical  Transactions^  there  is  mentioned  a  child 
virtually  born  without  a  head  who  lived  four  days ;  and  Le  Due  records  a 
case  of  a  child  born  without  brain,  cerebellum,  or  medulla  oblongata,  and 
who  lived  half  an  hour.  Brunet^  describes  an  anencephalous  boy  bom  at 
term  who  survived  liis  birth.  Saviard  ^^  delivered  an  anencephalous  child  at 
term  which  died  in  thirtv^-six  hours.  Lawrence  ®  mentions  a  child  with  brain 
and  cranium  deficient  that  lived  five  days.  Putnam  ^  speaks  of  a  female 
nosencephalous  monster  that  lived  twenty-nine  hours.  Angell  and  Eisner  in 
March,  1895,^^  reported  a  case  of  anencephaly,  or  rather  pseudencephaly, 
associated  with  double  divergent  strabismus  and  limbs  in  a  state  of  constant 
spastic  contraction.  The  infant  lived  eight  days.  Greoffroy-Saint-Hilaire 
cites  an  example  of  anencephaly  which  lived  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Faiivel 
mentioned  one  that  lived  two  hours,  and  Sue  describes  a  similar  instance  in 
which  life  persisted  for  seven  hours  and  distinct  motions  were  noticed.  Mala- 
carne  saw  life  in  one  for  twelve  hours,  and  M6ry  has  pven  a  description  of  a 
child  born  without  brain  that  lived  almost  a  full  day  and  took  nourishment. 
In  the  H6tel-Dieu  in  Paris  in  1812  Serres  saw  a  monster  of  this  type  which 
lived  three  days,  and  was  fed  on  milk  and  sugared  water,  as  no  nurse  could 
be  found  who  was  willing  to  suckle  it. 

Fraser  ^  mentions  a  brother  and  sister,  aged  twenty  and  thirty,  respectively, 

who  from  birth  had  exhibited  signs  of  defective  development  of  the  cere- 
bellum. They  lacked  power  of  coordination  and  walked  with  a  drunken, 
staggt^ring  gait ;  they  could  not  touch  the  nose  with  the  finger  when  their 
eyes  were  shut,  etc.  The  parents  of  these  unfortimate  persons  were  perfectly 
healthy,  as  were  the  rest  of  their  family.  Cruveilhier  cites  a  c^ase  of  a  girl  of 
eleven  who  had  absolutely  no  cerebellum,  with  the  same  symptoms  which  are 
characteristic  in  such  cases.  There  is  also  recorded  the  histor>'  of  a  man** 
who  was  deficient  in  the  corpus  callosum ;  at  the  agt»  of  sixty-two,  though  of 
ftHjble  intelligence,  he  presented  no  signs  of  ner\'ous  disorder.  Claude 
Bernard  made  an  autopsy  on  a  woman  who  had  no  trace  of  olfactory  lobes, 
and  after  a  minute  incjuirj'  into  her  life  he  found  that  her  sense  of  smell  had 
been  good  despite  her  deficiency. 

Buhring  relates  the  history  of  a  case  somewhat  analogous  to  viability  of 
anencephalous  monsters.  It  wius  a  bicephalous  child  that  lived  thirty-tw( 
hours  after  he  had  ligateil  one  of  its  heads.  * 

Ward  J  mentions  an  instance  of  congenital  absence  of  the  corpora  callo 

a  524,  iii.,  250.      ^  476,  1832-3,  i.,  570.      c  629,  1700,  23.        ^  Progrfes  de  la  M4d.,  ie« 

«  550,  1814.  f  Archiv.  Scientif.  and  Prac.  M.  &  S.,  1873,  342. 

g  381, 1880, 199.     ^  212,  158.  i  827,  Oct.,  1843.    J  490,  1846,  ii.,  575. 
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8«in.  Paget '  and  Henry  mention  cases  in  which  the  corpora  callosum,  the 
fornix,  and  septum  lucidum  were  imperfectly  formed.  Maunoir ''  reports  eon- 
gmital  malformation  of  the  brain,  consisting  of  almost  eomplete  absenee  of 
the  occipital  lobe.  Tlie  patient  died  at  the  twenty-eighth  month.  Cumbettes  " 
Imports  the  ease  of  a  girl  who  died  at  the  age  of  eleven  who  had  complete 
iWnce  of  the  cerebellum  in  addition  to  other  minor  structural  defects ;  this 
Wis  probably  the  ease  mentioned  l)y  Cniveilhier.'' 

Diminution  in  volume  of  the  head  is  called  microcepluily.     Probably 
the  meet  remarkable  case  on   reconl  is  that  mentioned  by  Lombroso.     The 


individual  was  called  "  I'homme-oiwau,"  or  the  human  bird,  and  his  cranial 
rapacity    was    only   390  c.  c.      Lombroso    speaks   of   another    individual 

'S50,  xxix.,  55.  1-243,  1976,  i.,  163.  0  242,1830,  v.,  148. 

'The  ttrgameat  that  tbe  brain  is  not  the  sole  organ  of  the  mind  ia  in  a  measure  Bub- 
nutiitfd  hy  a  wonderful  case  of  a  decapitated  rooster,  reported  from  Mithigon. '  A  Btroke 
of  the  knife  had  severed  the  larynx  and  removed  the  whole  mass  of  the  cerebrDm,  leaving 
Ok  inoer  aspect  and  base  of  the  akuU  exposed.  The  cerebram  waa  partly  removed  ;  the 
nUnial  aaditoiy  meatos  was  preserved.  Immediati'ly  after  the  decapitation  the  rtwster  was 
Ml  to  its  Boppcsed  death  Btrngglea,  but  it  ran  heaillena  to  the  bnm,  where  it  was  secnred  and 
Mlwqaently  fed  by  poshing  com  down  its  esophagus,  and  allowing  water  to  trickle  into  this 
lab«  fh>m  the  spont  of  an  oil-<!an.  Tbe  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  rooster  were  quit« 
toteresting.  It  made  all  the  motions  of  peeking,  atrutted  about.  Sapped  its  wings,  attempted 
Id  crow,  bnti,  of  course,  without  making  any  sound.  It  exhibits  no  sJgnB  of  incoordinatioii, 
tat  did  not  seem  to  bear.  A  ludicrous  exhibition  was  the  absurd,  sidelong  pat  leul  mads 
toward  tbe  bens. 
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called  "  I'liomme-lapin,"  or  muu'-rabbit,  whose  cranium  was  only  n 
larger  than  that  of  the  other,  measuring  490  mm,  in  circumference.  C 
aliiider>  to  endemic  niicrot^eplialy  among  some  of  the  peoples  of  Asia, 
also  tiiid  it  in  the  Caribbean  Islands,  and  from  the  skulls  and  portraits 
ancient  Aztecs  we  arc  led  to  believe  tliat  they  were  also  microcephalic. 
Two  creatures  of  celebrity  were  Maximo  and  Bartola,  who  for  ti 
five  years  have  been  shown  in  America  and  in  Europe  under  the  name 
"Aztecii"  or  the  "Aztec  ehililrcn "  (Fig.  91).  They  were  mah 
femah'  ami  very  short,  with  lu'uds  resembling  closely  the  bas-reliefs  i 
ancient  Aztec  temples  of  Mexico, 
facial  angle  was  about  45°,  and  th( 
jutting  lips  and  little  or  no  chin, 
wore  their  hair  in  an  enormous  ha 
magnify  the  deformity.  These  eiiri 
were  born  in  Central  America  and 
possibly  half  Indian  and  Xegro. 
were  little  Iwtter  thau  idiots  in  prt 
intelligence. 

P'igure  92  represents  a  micmce 
youth  kn()wn  as  the  "  Mexicsin  wild 
who  was  shown  with  the  Wallace  < 
Virehow '  exhibited  a  girl  of 
teen  whi>se  face  was  no  larger  tha 
"f  a  new-born  child,  and  whose 
was  scarcely  as  large  as  a  man' 
Magitot  reported  a  case  of  a  i 
cephalic  woman  of  thirty  who  w 
7(1  jHinnds. 

Hiit[)(icrates  and  Strabonina 
speak  of  head-binding  as  a  custa 
ihieing  artificial  microcephaly, 

SMOic  trilips  of  North  American  Ii 
Fi(. ii2.-MiiT'«-i|.riii .  I...1  still  retain  this  ciistdiii. 

As  a  rule,  microcephaly  is  ati 
with  associate  idiocy  and  arrested  develojiment  of  the  rest  of  the 
Ossification  of  the  fontanelles  in  a  mature  infant  wtmld  necessarily  p 
fnll  development  of  the  brain.  Osiander  and  others  liave  notioei 
anomaly.  There  are  cases  on  record  in  which  tlie  fontanelles  liave  res 
oj>en  until  adulthood. 

Augmentation  of  the  volume  of  the  head  is  eallwl  macrocephah 
there    are    a   number  of  curious    examples  related.      Benvenuti    do 
an    individual,  othcnvise  well    formed,  whose   head    began    to    cnlai 
■■  Quoted  538,  1884,  522. 
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ieven.      At    twenty-seven    it   measured   over  37  inches  in    circumference 
and  the  man's  face  was  15  inches  in  height;    no  other  portion  of  his  body 
Increased  abnormally  ;  his  voice  was  normal  and  he  was  very  intelligent 
He  died  of  apoplexy  at  the  age  of  thirty.* 

Foamier  ^  speaks  of  a  cranium  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Natural  History 
Museum  of  Marseilles  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Borghini,  who  died  in  1616. 
At  the  time  he  was  described  he  was  fifty  years  old,  four  feet  in  height ;  his 
head  measured  three  feet  in  circumference  and  one  foot  in  height.  There  was 
a  proverb  in  Marseilles,  "  Apas  mai*  de  sen  que  Borghini,"  meaning  in  the 
local  dialect,  "  Thou  hast  no  more  wit  than  Borghini."  This  man,  whose  fame 
became  known  all  over  France,  was  not  able,  as  he  grew  older,  to  maintain 
the  weight  of  his  head,  but  carried  a  cushion  on  each  shoulder  to  prop  it 
up.  Fournier  also  quotes  the  history  of  a  man  who  died  in  the  same  city  in 
1807  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  His  head  was  enormous,  and  he  never  lay 
on  a  bed  for  thirty  years,  passing  his  nights  in  a  chair,  generally  reading  or 
writing.  He  only  ate  once  in  twenty-four  or  thirty  hours,  never  warmed 
himself,  and  never  used  warm  water.  His  knowledge  was  said  to  have  been 
great  and  encyclopedic,  and  he  pretended  never  to  have  heard  the  proverb  of 
Borghini.  There  is  related  the  account  of  a  Moor,  who  was  seen  in  Tunis 
early  in  this  century,  thirty-one  years  of  age,  of  middle  height,  with  a  head 
so  prodigious  in  dimensions  that  crowds  flocked  after  him  in  the  streets. 
His  nose  was  quite  long,  and  his  mouth  so  large  that  he  could  eat  a  melon  as 
others  would  an  apple.  He  was  an  imbecile.  William  Thomas  Andrews 
was  a  dwarf  seventeen  years  old,  whose  head  measured  in  circumference  35 
inches ;  from  one  external  auditory  meatus  to  another,  21  \  inches ;  from  the 
chin  over  the  cranial  summit  to  the  suboccipital  protuberance,  37  J  inches  ; 
the  distance  from  the  chin  to  the  pubes  was  20  inches ;  and  from  the  pubes 
to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  16  ;  he  was  a  monorchid.*'  James  Cardinal,  who  died 
in  Guy's  Hospital  in  1825,  and  who  was  so  celebrated  for  the  size  of  his 
head,  only  measured  32  J  inches  in  head-circumference. 

The  largest  healthy  brains  on  record,  that  is,  of  men  of  prominence, 
are  those  of  Cuvier,  weighing  64J  ounces ;  ^  of  Daniel  Webster,  weighing  63f 
ounces  (the  circumference  of  whose  head  was  23f  inches)  ;  ®  of  Abercrombie, 
Mcij/hing  63  ounces,  and  of  Spurzheim,  weighing  55^  ounces.  Byron  and 
Cnmiwell  had  abnormally  heavy  brains,  showing  marked  evidence  of  disease. 
A  curious  instance  in  this  connection  is  that  quoted  by  Pign6,^  who  gives 
an  account  of  a  double  brain  found  in  an  infant.  Keen  reports  finding  a 
ii)rnix  which,  instead  of  being  solid  from  side  to  side,  consisted  of  two  lateral 
halves  with  a  triangular  space  between  them. 

Wlien  tlie  augmentation  of  the  volume  of  the  cranium  is  caused  by  an 
abundant  quantity  of  serous  fluid  the  anomaly  is  known  as  hydrocephaly. 

a  Actcs  de  la  soci^t^  imp6r.  des  curieiix  de  la  nature,  torn.  viii.         ^  302,  iv.,  142. 

c  593,  1856,  xiii.,  778.       d  678,  Dec.,  1883.       e  124,  1853,  110.        f  242,  1846,  xxi.,  144. 
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terial  of  the  bones  of  the  head. 


tlif  size  of  the  brain-straO 
itself,  but  ufien  the  ctb 
Iwines  ari'  rent  far  asaa< 
Mintit  s^'aks  of  a  hyc 
ivpliallf  infant  whose  h 
iiii'asurf^  27J  inches  in  • 
I'Liiiifcrenoc  ;  Bright  descri 
line  whose  head  measured 
inches ;  and  Klein,  one 
inches.  Figure  93  repress 
:i  child  of  six  whose  IicsmI  ( 
ciimference  was  36  iixi 
Figure  94  shows  a  hyd 
(■e|ihalio  adult  wlio  was  i 
hiiiitcii  thnmgh  this  coimtij 
There  is  a  reeord  *  of 
(.■iiiiuii.-iiiiiinsterlMtrnof  heiA 
lLiill-i-a.-tc  African  pani 
Till'  ilrloniiity  wsis  caused 
a  deficiency  of  osseous  ffl 

i,^)n^ill,.r;lhl.■iM■^■st<.f,^evek 


ment  of  the  parietal,  temporal,  and  superiitr  maxillary  bones,  in  consequi 
of  which  a  vcrj-  small  amount  of  the  cerebral  substance  could  be  protectee 
"778,  1868,  ii.,  31. 
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1 


aid  uenters.      The  inferior  maxilla  anii 
tlip  eiirs  were  well  (Ifve]oi>eil  mid  the 


the  membranous  expansion  of  tli?  m 
the  frontal  bone  were  both  perfect 
tongue  strong  and  active  ;  the  nos- 
trils were  imperforate  and  thcR' 
was  no  roof  to  tlie  mouth  nor  floiir 
to  the  nares.     The  eyes  were  curi- 

fflwly  free  from  eyelashes,  eyelids, 

or  brows.     The  cornea  threatened 

to  slough.     There  was  donbli^  han"- 

lip  on  the  left  si<le  ;  the  seeond  and 

third  fingers  of  both  handfi  were 

webbvd  for  their  whole  length  ;  the 

t^t  ftwt  wanted  the  distal  phtilans 

nl  tbt  great  toe  and  the  lult  foot 

■TB  clubbed  and   drawn    in*v!ird. 

Tlie  eliild  swallowed  when  fed  from 

II  spoun,  appeared  to  hear,  but  ex- 
hibited no  sense  of  light.     It  died 

shortly    after    the    aecompaiiyiiig 

sketch  {Fig.  95)  was  made, 
OK^asiooally  a  deficiency  in  the 

oMHia  material  of  the  cranium  or 

aa  sbnormiu  dilatation  oi  the  Ion-  huui. 

lanelles  gives  rise  to  a  hernia  of 

tlie  meninges,  whieh,  if  aecom()anied  by  cerebrospinal  fluid  in  any  quantity, 

caiteea  a  large  and  peculiarly  shaped  tumor  callwl  meningocele  (Fig.  96). 

Iflhere  is  a  protrusion  of  brain-substance  itself,  a  eouditinu  known  as  liernia 
cerebri  residtK, 

Complete  absen.ce  of  tbe  inferior  maxilla  is 
much  rarer  in  man  than  in  auiiuals.  Nicolas  and 
Prpuant  have  described  a  curious  case  of  this  anomaly 
in  a  sheep.  Gurlt  has  named  subjects  presenting  the 
total  or  partial  absence  of  the  interior  maxilla,  agiia- 
thes  or  hemiagnathes.  Simple  atrophy  of  the  inferior 
maxilla  has  been  seen  in  man  as  well  us  in  the  lower 
animals,  but  ts  much  less  frequent  than  atrophy  of  the 
superior  maxilla.  Lnngenbeck  reports  the  case  of  a 
youug  man  who  ha<l  the  inferior  maxilla  so  atmphicd 
that  in  infancy  it  ^vas  impossible  for  him  to  take  milk 
from  the  breast.  He  had  also  almost  complete  ira- 
Bonllard*  reports  a  deformity  of  the  visage,  resulting 


Ttf,  Wt.— Msnlngowls. 


mobility  of  the  jaws. 


1  a  de6ciency  of  the  condyles  of  the  lower  jsiw.     Maurlee ''  made  an  obsi 
»  242,  1S4B.  JxiT.,  291.  i>  146,  l«lil,  i.,  69 
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don  on  a  vice  of  conformation  of  the  lower  jaw  which  rendered  lactation 
impossible,  probably  causing  the  death  of  the  iniant  on  this  account.  Tomes 
gives  n  description  of  a  lower  jaw  the  development  of  the  left  ramus  of 
which  had  been  arrested.  Canton  *  mentions  arrest  of  development  of  the 
left  jwrpendicular  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  combined  with  malformation  of 
the  external  ear. 

Exaggerated  prominence  of  the  maxillaries  is  called  prognathism ;  that 
of  the  superior  maxilla  is  seen  in  the  North  American  Indians.  Inferior 
prognathism  is  observed  in  man  as  well  as  in  animals.  The  bull-dog,  for 
example,  displays  this,  but  in  this  instance  the  deformi^  is  really  superior 
brachygnathism,  the  superior  maxilla  being  arrested  in  development. 

Congenital  absence  of  the  nose  is  a  very  rare  anomaly.     Maisonneuve 
has  seen  an  example  in  an  individual  in  which,  in  place  of  the  nasal  appen- 
dix, there  was  a  plane  surface  perforated  by  tHo 
gmall  openings  a  little  less  than  one  mm.  in  diuni- 
eter  and  three  mm.  apart. 

Exaggeration  in  volume  of  the  nose  is  quite 
frequent,  Ballonius  '**  speaks  of  a  nose  six  times 
larger  than  ordinarj-.  Viewing  the  Roman  celebri- 
t'u.'S,  we  find  that  Numa,  to  whom  was  given  the 
surname  Pompilius,  had  a  nose  which  measured  six 
inches.  Plutarch,  I^ycurgus,  and  Solon  had  a 
similar  enlai^ment,  as  had  all  the  kings  of  Italy 
except  Tarqiiin  tlio  Superb. 

Early  in  the  last  centiirj'  a  man,  Thomas  ^VelI- 
ders  (or  Wadhouse),  with  a  nose  7  J  inches  long,i>'i»s 
exhibited  throughout  Yorkshire.    This  man  expired 
Hg. 97.— Thomas  woddors.       as  he  had  Hvod,  in  a  condition  of  mind  best  de- 
scribed as  tlie  most  abject  idiocy.     The  accom|>aiiy- 
ing  illustration  (Fig.  ')7)  is  taken  from  a  reproduction  of  an  old  print  and  is 
Bup|Misc<l  to  be  iL  tnie  likeness  of  this  unfortunate  individual. 

There  are  eurioiis  ^tathologic  formations  about  the  nose  which  increase  its 
volume  HO  enormously  as  to  interfere  with  respiration  and  even  with  alimen- 
tation ;  but  these  will  be  spoken  of  in  another  chapter. 

There  have  been  some  celebrities  wliost^  noses  were  uiidersizc<l.  The  Due 
de  Guise,  the  Dauphin  d'Auvergne,  and  William  of  Orange,  celebrated  in  the 
n>nian<'es  of  chivalry,  had  extremely  short  noses. 

There  are  a  few  recorded  cases  of  congenital  diTision  of  the  nose. 
Bartholinns,''  Bonlius,  and  the  Ephemerides  s|)eak  of  duplex  noses.  Thomas 
of  Tonrs  haw  obscrvcil  congenital  fissure  of  the  nose.  Riker*  reports  the 
case  of  an  infant  of  three  weeks  who  [xtssessed  a  suiximumoniry  nose  on  the 
right  nasal  b()ne  near  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye.  It  was  jK-ar-shaped,  with 
»  779,  xii.,  237.  b  190,  ceiil.  i,,  liist.  xxv.  =  176,  1878,  196. 
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its  ba»e  down,  and  was  the  size  of  the  natural  nose  of  an  infant  of  that  age, 
and  air  passed  through  it  Hubbell,  Roualdson,'  and  Luecha  speak  of  coa- 
graital  occltisioii  of  the  posterior  nares.  Smith'*  and  Jarvis"  record 
ni.«es  of  congenital  occlusiOD  of  the  anterior  nares. 

Anomalies  in  size  of  the  mouth  are  not  uacoinnion.  Fournier  quotes 
the  history  of  a  man  who  had  a  mouth  so  lat^  that  when  he  opened  it  all  his 
b»ck  teeth  could  be  seen.  There  is  a  history  of  a  boy  of  seventeen  '^  who  had 
i  pretematurally-sized  mouth,  the  transverse  diameter  being  6^  inches.  The 
mother  claimed  that  the  boy  was  bom  with  his  foot  in  his  mouth  and  to  this 
fact  attributed  his  deformity.  The  negro  races  are  noted  for  their  lai^ 
numths  and  thick  lips.  A  n^ro  called  "  Black  Diamond,"  recently  exhibited 
Id  Philadelphia,  could  put  both  his  fists  in  his  mouth. 

Moif;an*  reports  two  cases  of  congenital  macrostoma  accompanied  by 


nialfonnation  of  the  auricles  and  by  auricular  appendages.  Van  Duyse' 
raeDlions  congenital  macrostoma  with  preauricular  tumors  and  a  dermoid  of 
'he  eye.  Macrostoma  is  sometimes  pnxluced  by  lateral  fissures  (Fig.  99). 
In  other  cases  this  malformation  is  unilateral  and  the  fissure  ascends  (Fig. 
%),  in  which  instance  the  fissure  may  be  accompanied  by  a  fistula  of  the  duct 
of  Stensen.  Sometimes  there  is  associated  with  these  anomalies  curious  termi- 
nations of  the  salivarv'  ducts,  either  through  the  cheek  by  means  of  a  fistula 
or  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck. 

Microstoma. — There  are  a  few  cases  on  record  in  which  the  mouth  has 

been  !*o  small  or  ill-dcfincd  as  not  to  admit  of  alimentation.     Molli&re  knew 

an  individual  iif  forty  whose  mouth  was  the  exact  size  of  a  ten-centime  piece. 

Buchncms  ^  records  a  case  of  congenital  atresia  of  the  mouth.     Cayley, 


»  318,  1880,  xxvi.,  1035.      b  548, 1863.  i..  320.      c  597,  s 
•  548,  1881,  u.,  613.      '  Add.  Soc.  <le  in«il.  de  Gaud., 
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Smith,"  Sourrouille,''  and  StankJewicz  of  Warsaw  diacuss  atresia  of  liie 
nioiitlt.  Csncrum  oris,  scarlet  fever,  bums,  scurvy,  etc.,  are  occasional 
catifTCS  that  have  been  mentioiietl,  the  atresia  in  these  instances  taliing  place 
at  any  time  nl"  Uli'. 

Acomalies  of  the  Lips. — The  aboriginal  tribes  are  particularly  ndUil 
for  their  large  and  thick  Hpa,  some  of  which  people  consider  enormous  li|>i^ 
signs  of  adurument.  Elephantiasis  or  other  pathologic  hypertrophy  nf  ihe 
labial  tiKiflues  can  produce  revolting  deformity,  such  as  is  seen  in  Figure  HMl, 
representing  on  individual  who  was  exhibited  several  years  ago  in  PhilaJd- 
phia.  We  have  in  English  the  expression,  "  pulling  a  long  lip."  Its  origin 
is  said  to  date  back  to  a  semimjiliical  hero  of  King  Arthur's  time,  who, 
"when  sad  at  heart  and  melancholic,"  would  let  one  of  his  lips  drop  below 
his  waist,  while  he  turned  the  other  up  like  a  cap  on  his  head. 

Blot'  records  ii  c;isf  of  monstrous  congenital  hypertropliy  of  tlie  nu|)erior 
lip  in  an  infant  of  eight  mouths,  Biiok^ 
suceessfully  treatwl  by  surgical  operatiuus 
a  cas*.'  of  congenital  hyjwrtrophy  of  the 
under  lip,  and  Detniold"  mentions  a  similar 
result  in  a  yoniig  lady  with  hypertroply 
of  the  lip  and  lower  part  of  the  nwie. 
Murray '  reports  an  nndescriljed  malfontm-  ! 
tir.n  of  the  lower  lip  occurring  in  one  family.  I 
M'iis,s  hiis  reported  cases  of  exstrophy  of  the    I 

Hare-lip  may  be  unilateral  or  double,    \ 

and  may  or  may  not  include  the  palatini" 

aivli.      In  the  worst  ca.ses  it  extends  in 

fissnre.'i  on  both  sides  to  the  orbit  (Fig- 

101),     In  other  cases  the  minimum  degree  of  this  deformity  is  seen  (Fig. 

102). 

Congenital  absence  of  the  tongue  does  not  necessarily  make  speech, 
tiiste,  ordcfrhitiliiin  impnssililc.  Jussien  cites  the  case  of  a  girl  who  was  UffB 
witliont  it  tongue  Imt  whd  spike  vcr\'  distinctly,  Berdot^  ilescribes  a  case 
in  which  tlie  tongue  was  deficient,  without  apparent  disturbance  of  any  of  the 
functions.  Uiolan  mentions  speech  after  loss  of  the  tongue  frfun  small-pox. 
Boddingfon  "  gives  an  account  of  Margaret  Gutting,  who  spoke  readily  and 
intelligibly,  although  she  had  lost  her  tongue,  Sanlquin '  has  uu  observation 
of  a  girl  without  a  tongue  who  spoke,  saug,  and  8wallowe<l  normally.  Aur- 
ran,  Bartholinus,  Louis,  Parsons,  Tnlpius,  and  others  mention  sjK'cch  with- 
out the  presence  of  a  tongue. 


»470,  IB76,  i.,  13 
dT73,  1882.  171. 
g  1D7,  TDl.  viii..  1 


Ivi.,  707.         f  Bull.  Soc.  (le  cliir.  ile  Par..  1B73,  ii.,  332. 
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Philib  •  reports  a  ease  in  wliicli  mutism,  almost  siimilating:  that  of  one  con- 
■nitally  deaf,  was  dup  to  congenital  adhesions  of  the  tongue  u>  the  floor 
Hhe  buccal  cavity.  Spoeeli  was  cstMlilishtHl  aik-r  removal  uf  the  abnonnal 
ilheeion.  Boutier  s^ieaks  of  ankylosis  of  the  tongue  oi'  seventeen  years' 
Innttioii. 

Jurist  ••  records  such  abnormal  mobility  of  the  tongue  that  the  patient 
IBS  able  to  project  tlie  tongue  into  tlie  niusophan-nx.  Wherry  and  Winslow 
record  similar  instances. 

There  liave  been  individuals  witli  bifid  tongues,  iil'tor  the  normal  type  of 
jerpents  and  saurians,  and  others  who  possessed  a  supernumerary  tongue. 
Rev.  Henry  Wharton,  Chaplain  to  Archbishop  Hanemft,  in  his  jnurnal,  writ- 
Kn  in  the  seventeenth  ceutnry,  says  tliat  he  was  born  \vith  two  timgiii's  and 


pa^si.'d  thrmigh  Hfe  so,  one,  lii>wever|  gradually  atrophying.  In  the  ptJy- 
i-liiiio  of  8chnitzer  in  Vienna  in  ISDli  Hajek  observeil  in  a  lad  of  twelve  an 
wesaory  tongue  2.4  cm.  in  length  and  eight  mm.  in  breadth,  forming  a  tumor 
il  the  base  of  the  normal  tongue.  It  was  removed  by  scissors,  and  on  histo- 
ogic  examination  proved  to  1x'  a  true  tongue  witli  the  typical  tissues  and 
iiniitituent&  Borellus,  Ephemerides,  Eschenbach,  Mortimer,'  Penada,  and 
etienek  «peak  of  double  tongues,  and  Avie«nna  and  Seheuek  have  seen  fis- 
ired  tongues.  Dolacus*'  reconls  an  instance  of  double  tongue  in  a  paper 
■titled  "  De  puella  bilingui,"  and  Bcaudry  and  Brothers'  speak  of  cleft 
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tongue.     Braine  *  records  a  ease  in  which  there  was  a  large  hypertrophied 
fold  of  membrane  coming  from  each  side  of  the  upper  lip. 

In  some  cases  there  is  marked  augmentation  of  the  volume  of  the 
tongue.  Fournier  ^  has  seen  a  juggler  with  a  tongue  so  long  that  he  could 
extrude  it  six  inches  from  his  mouth.  He  also  refers  to  a  woman  in  Berlin 
with  a  long  tongue,  but  it  was  thinner  than  that  of  a  cat.  When  she  laughed 
it  hung  over  her  teeth  like  a  curtain,  and  was  always  extremely  cold  to  the 
touch.  In  the  same  article  there  is  a  description  of  a  man  with  a  very  long 
neck  who  could  touch  his  tongue  to  his  chest  without  reclining  his  head. 
Congenital  and  acquired  hypertrophy  of  the  tongue  will  be  discussed  later. 

Amatus  Lusitanus  ^  and  Portal  ^  refer  to  the  presence  of  hair  on  the 
tongue,  and  later  there  was  an  account  of  a  medical  student  *  who  com- 
plained of  dyspepsia  and  a  sticky  sensation  in  the  mouth.  On  examination  a 
considerable  growth  of  hair  was  found  on  the  surface  of  the  tongue.  The 
hairs  would  be  detached  in  vomiting  but  would  grow  again,  and  when  he 
was  last  seen  they  were  one  inch  long.     Such  are  possibly  nevoid  in  formation. 

The  ordinary  anomalies  of  the  palate  are  the  fissures,  unilateral,  bilat- 
eral, median,  etc.  :  they  are  generally  associated  with  hare-lip.  The  median 
fissure  commencing  between  the  middle  incisors  is  quite  rare. 

Many  curious  forms  of  obturator  or  artificial  palate  are  employed  to 
remedy  congenital  defects.  Sercombe  ^  mentions  a  case  in  which  destruction 
of  the  entire  palate  was  suocessfiiUy  relieved  by  mechanical  means.  In  some 
instances  among  the  lower  classes  these  obturators  are  simple  pieces  of  wood, 
so  fashioned  as  to  fit  into  the  palatine  cleft,  and  not  infrequently  the  obturator 
has  been  swallowed,  causing  obstruction  of  the  air-passages  or  occluding  the 
esophagus. 

Abnormalism  of  the  Uvula. — Examples  of  double  uvula  are  found  in 
the  older  writers,  and  JIagendorn  speaks  of  a  man  who  was  bom  without  a 
uvula.  The  Ephemerides  and  Salmutli  describe  uvulae  so  defective  as  to  be 
hardly  noticeable.  Bolster,  Delius,  Hodges,  Mackenzie  of  Baltimore,  Onr, 
Riedel,  Schufeldt,  and  Tidyman  are  among  observers  reporting  bifurcated 
and  double  uvula,  and  they  are  quite  common.  Ogle  ^  records  instances  of 
congenital  absence  of  the  uvula. 

Anomalies  of  the  Epiglottis. — Morgagni  mentions  a  man  without  an 
epiglottis  wlio  ate  and  spoke  without  difficulty.  He  thought  the  arytenoids 
were  so  strongly  developed  that  they  replaced  the  functions  of  the  missing 
organ.  Enos  of  Brooklyn  in  1854  reported  absence  of  the  epiglottis  with- 
out interference  with  deglutition.**  Manifold  ^  sjK^aks  of  a  case  of  bifur- 
cated epiglottis.     Deblois^    records  an  instance  of  congenital  web   of  the 

a  Proc.  M.  Soc.  I>ond.,  1874-5,  ii.,  21.  l>  302,  iv.,  149. 

c  119,  cent,  vi.,  cur.  65.  d  639,  iv.,  507.  c  611,  Aug.  13,  1842. 

f  550,  xxxix.,  91.  8  548,  1865,  ii.,  414.  h  230,  1864,  iv.,  353. 

i  476,  1851,  i.,  10.  J  597,  xxxix.,  660. 
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:al  bands.  Mackenzie*  removed  a  congenital  papillomatous  web 
ieh  liad  united  the  vocal  cords  until  the  age  of  twenty-three,  thus  establish- 
l  the  voice.  Poore  also  recorded  a  case  of  congenital  web  in  the  larynx, 
isberg  and  Scheff  mention  occlusion  of  the  rima  glottidis  by  a  membrane. 
Instances  of  duplication  of  the  epiglottis  attended  with  a  species  of 
ouble  voice  possess  great  interest.  French  ^  described  a  man  of  thirty,  by 
ix^upation  a  singer  and  contortionist,  who  became  }K)ssessed  of  an  extra  voice 
•hen  he  was  sixteen.  In  high  and  falsetto  tones  he  could  run  the  scale  from 
Uo  F  in  an  upper  and  lower  range.  The  compass  of  the  low  voice  was  so 
mall  that  he  could  not  reach  the  high  notes  of  any  song  with  it,  and  in  sing- 
ng  he  only  used  it  to  break  in  on  the  falsetto  and  produce  a  sensation.  He 
ras  supposed  to  possess  a  double  epiglottis.^ 

Roe  ^  describes  a  young  lady  who  could  whistle  at  will  with  the  lower 
Mrt  of  her  throat  and  without  the  aid  of  her  lips.  Laryngeal  examination 
ihowed  that  the  fundamental  tones  were  produced  by  vibrations  of  the  edges 
>f  the  vocal  cords,  and  the  modifications  were  eflTected  by  a  minute  adjust- 
nent  of  the  ventricular  bands,  which  regulated  the  laryngeal  opening  above 
he  cord,  and  pressing  firmly  down  closed  the  ventricle  and  acted  as  a  damper, 
)reventing  the  vibrations  of  the  cords  except  in  their  middle  third.  Morgan 
n  the  same  journal  mentions  the  case  of  a  boy  of  nineteen,  who  seemed  to 
)e  afFected  with  laryngeal  catarrh,  and  who  exhibited  distinct  diphthongia. 
He  was  seen  to  have  two  glottic  orifices  with  associate  bands.  The  treatment 
^as  directed  to  the  catarrh  and  consequent  paresis  of  the  posterior  bands, 
ind  he  soon  lost  his  evidences  of  double  voice.® 

Complete  absence  of  the  eyes  is  a  very  rare  anomaly.  Wonlsworth  ^ 
lejscribes  a  baby  of  seven  weeks,  otherwise  well  formed  and  healthy,  which 
lacl  congenital  absence  of  both  eyes.  The  parents  of  this  child  were  in  every 
^pect  healthy.  There  are  some  cases  of  monstrosities  \vith  closed,  adherent 
'vrfids  and  absence  of  eyes.*  Holmes  ^  rcix)rts  a  case  of  congenital  absence  of 
both  eyes,  the  child  otherwise  being  strong  and  perfect.     The  child  died  of 

» 224,  1874,  i.,  317.  b  Quoted  224,  1880,  ii.,  311. 

c  148,  vol.  ii.,  271.  d  Archives  of  Laryngology,  Jan.  1,  1882. 

*  The  following  is  a  description  of  the  laryngeal  formation  of  a  singer  who  has  recently 
icqnired  considerable  notice  by  her  ability  to  sing  notes  of  the  highest  tones  and  to  display 
tbe  greatest  compass  of  voice.  It  is  extracted  from  a  Cleveland,  Ohio,  newspaper:  **She 
UMQQasoal  development  of  the  larynx,  which  enables  her  to  throw  into  vibration  and  with 
iifferent  degrees  of  rapidity  the  entire  length  of  the  vocal  cords  or  only  a  part  thereof  But 
^greatest  interest  is  her  remarkable  control  over  the  muscles  which  regulate  the  division  and 
lodification  of  the  resonant  cavities,  the  laryngeal,  pharyngeal,  oral,  and  nasal,  and  upon 
lis  depends  the  quality  of  her  voice.  The  uvula  is  bifurcated,  and  the  two  divisions  some- 
mesact  independently.  The  epiglottis  during  the  production  of  the  highest  notes  rises 
^irard  and  backward  against  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall  in  such  a  way  as  almost  entirely 
•separate  the  pharyngeal  cavities,  at  the  same  time  that  it  gives  an  unusual  conformation 
tbome  resonant  chambers.'' 

f  476,  1881,  ii.,  875.  g  240,  1828.  h  o^s,  1869,  xxvi.,  163. 
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cholera  infantum.     He  also  reports  a  case  very  similar  in  a  female  child  of 
American  parents.     In  a  girl  of  eight,  of  Grerman  parents,  he  reports  defi- 
ciency of  the  external  walls  of  each  orbit,  in  addition  to  great  deformity  of 
the  side  of  the  head.     He  also  gives  an  instance  of  congenital  paralysis  of  the 
levator  palpebrse  muscles  in  a  child  whose  vision  was  perfect  and  who  was 
otherwise  perfect    Holmes  also  reports  a  case  of  enormous  congenital  ex- 
ophthalmos, in  which  the  right  eye  protruded  from  the  orbit  and  was  no 
longer  covered  by  the  cornea.     Kinney*    has  an  account  of  a  child  bom 
without  eyeballs.     The  delivery  was  normal,  and  there  was  no  histoiy  of  any 
maternal  impression  ;  the  child  was  otherwise  healthy  and  well  formed. 

Landes  ^  reports  the  case  of  an  infant  in  which  both  eyes  were  absent 
There  were  six  fingers  on  each  hand  and  six  toes  on  each  foot.  The  child 
lived  a  few  weeks.  In  some  instances  of  supposed  absence  of  the  eyeball  the 
eye  is  present  but  diminutive  and  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  orbit 
There  are  instances  of  a  single  orbit  with  no  eyes  and  also  a  single  orbit 
containing  two  eyes.*'  Again  we  may  have  two  orbits  with  an  absence  of 
eyes  but  the  presence  of  the  lacrimal  glands,  or  the  eyes  may  be  present  or 
very  im}>erfectly  developed.  Mackenzie  mentions  cases  in  which  the  orbit 
was  more  or  less  completely  wanting  and  a  mass  of  cellular  tissue  in  each  eje. 

Cases  of  living  cyclopia,  or  individuals  with  one  eye  in  the  center  of 
the  forehead  after  the  manner  of  the  mythical  Cyclops,  are  quite  rare.  Val- 
lentini  in  1884**  reports  a  case  of  a  male  cyclopic  infant  which  lived  for 
seventy-three  hours.  There  were  median  fissures  of  the  upper  lip,  pre- 
auricular appendages,  oral  deformity,  and  absence  of  the  olfiictory  proboscis. 
The  fetus  was  therefore  a  cyclops  arrhynchus,  or  cyclocephalus.  Blok*  de- 
scribes a  new-lx)rn  infant  which  lived  for  six  or  seven  hours,  having  but  one 
eye  and  an  extremely  small  mouth. 

The  **  Four-eyed  Man  of  Cricklade'*  was  a  celebrated  English  mon- 
strosity of  whom  little  reliable  information  is  obtainable.  He  was  visited  by 
W.  Dniry,  who  is  accredited  with  reporting  the  following : — 

" '  So  wondrous  a  thing,  such  a  lusas  naturse,  such  a  scorn  and  spite  of 
nature  I  liave  never  seen.  It  was  a  dreadful  and  shocking  sight'  This 
unfortunate  had  four  eyes  placed  in  pairs,  '  one  eye  above  the  other  and  all 
four  of  a  dull  brown,  encircled  with  red,  the  pupils  enormously  large.'  The 
vision  in  each  organ  appeared  to  be  perfect.  '  He  could  shut  any  jiarticular 
eye,  the  other  three  remaining  open,  or,  indeed,  as  many  as  he  chose,  each 
several  eye  seeming  to  be  controlled  by  his  will  and  acting  independently  of 
the  remainder.  He  could  also  revolve  each  eye  separately  in  its  orbit,  look- 
ing backward  with  one  and  forward  with  another,  upward  with  one  and 

•  218,  1854,  li.,  25.  b  538,  Nov.  3,  1894.  c  4I8,  1751,  49. 
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wd  with  another  simultaneously/  He  was  of  a  savage,  malignant 
tion,  delighting  in  ugly  tricks,  teasing  children,  torturing  helpless  ani- 
ittering  profane  and  blasphemous  words,  and  acting  altogether  like  the 
r,  mental  and   physical,  that  he  was.     ^  He  could  play  the  fiddle, 

in  a  silly  sort,  having  his  notes  on  the  left  side,  while  closing  the 
air  of  eyes.  He  also  sang,  but  in  a  rough,  screeching  voice  not  to  be 
1  to  without  disgust.' '' 

;re  is  a  recent  report  *  of  a  child  born  in  Paris  with  its  eyes  in  the  top 
head.  The  in&nt  seemed  to  be  doing  well  and  crowds  of  people  have 
1  to  see  it.  Recent  reports  speak  of  a  child  born  in  Portland,  Ore- 
liich  had  a  median  rudimentarj'  eye  between  t\vo  normal  eyes.  Four- 
escribes  an  infant  born  with  perfectly  formed  eyes,  but  with  adherent 
i  and  closed  ocular  aperture.  Forlenze  has  seen  the  pupils  adherent 
conjunctiva,  and  by  dissection  has  given  sight  to  the  subject, 
bois  ^  cites  an  instance  of  supernumerary  eyelid.  At  the  external 
)f  the  eyelid  was  a  fold  of  conjunctiva  which  extended  0.5  cm.  in  front 
conjunctiva,  to  which  it  did  not  adhere,  therefore  constituting  a  fourth 
Fano  ^  presents  a  similar  case  in  a  child  of  four  months,  in  whom  no 
anomaly,  either  of  organs  or  of  vision,  was  observed.  On  the  right 
1  front  of  the  external  half  of  the  sclerotic,  was  observed  a  semilunar 
ith  the  concavity  inward,  and  which  projected  much  more  when  the 
lid  was  depressed.  When  the  eyelid  rolled  inward  the  fold  rolled  with 
>be,  but  never  reached  so  far  as  the  circumference  of  the  cornea  and 
t  interfere  with  vision, 
tal  absence  of   both  irides  has  been  seen  in  a  man  of  eigliteen.^ 

reports  a  case  of  total  aniridia  with  excellent  sight  in  a  woman  of 
seven.®  In  Guy's  Hospital  there  was  seen  a  case  of  complete  con- 
.  absence  of  the  iris.^^  Hentzschel '  speaks  of  a  man  with  congenital 
e  of  the  iris  who  had  five  children,  three  of  whom  exhibited  the  same 
ly  while  the  others  were  normal.  Benson,  Burnett,  Demaux,  Lawson, 
>n,  Reuling,  Samelson,  and  others  also  report  congenital  deficiency  of 
les  in  both  eyes. 

.flreson^^  describes  a  female  of  thirty,  living  in  India,  who  was 
1  with  complete  ossification  of  the  iris.  It  was  immovable  and 
beautiful  when  seen  through  tlie  transparent  cornea ;  the  sight  was  only 
y  impaired.     No  cause  was  traceable. 

lltiple  Pupils. — More  than  one  pupil  in  the  eye  has  often  been 
1,  and  as  many  as  six  have  been  seen.  They  may  be  congenital  or  due 
le  pathologic  disturbance  after  birth.  Marcellus  Donatus  ^^  speaks  of 
ipils  in  one  eye.  Beer,  Fritsclie,  and  Heuermann  are  among  the  older 
8  who  have  noticed  supernumerary  pupils.     Higgens  in  1885  described 

.mer.  Med.  Review,  Dec,  1895.         *>  145,  vol.  xxxiv.         c  145,  1863,  1. 
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a  boy  whose  right  iris  was  perforated  by  four  pupils^ — one  above,  one  to  the 
inner  side,  one  below,  and  a  fourth  to  the  outer  side.     The  first  three  were 
slit-shaped ;  the  fourth  was  the  largest  and  had  the  appearance  as  of  the 
separation  of  the  iris  from  its  insertion.     There  were  two  pupils  in  the  left 
eye,  both  to  the  outer  side  of  the  iris,  one  being  slit-like  and  the  other  resem- 
bling the  fourth  pupil  in  the  right  eye.     All  six  pupils  commenced  at  the 
periphery,  extended  inward,  and  were  of  different  sizes.     The  fundus  could 
be  clearly  seen  through  all  of  the  pupils,  and  there  was  no  posterior  staphy- 
loma nor  any  choroidal  changes.    There  was  a  rather  high  degree  of  myopia. 
This  peculiarity  was  evidently  congenital,  and  no  traces  of  a  central  pupil  nor 
marks  of  a  past  iritis  could  be  found.     Clinical  Sketches  *  contains  quite  an 
extensive  article  on  and  several  illustrations  of  congenital  anomalies  of  the 
iris. 

Double  crystalline  lenses  are  sometimes  seen.  Fritsch  and  Valisneri 
have  seen  this  anomaly  and  there  are  modem  references  to  it.  Wordsworth*' 
presented  to  the  Medical  Society  of  London  six  members  of  one  family,  all 

of  whom  had  congenital  displacement  of  the  crystalline  lens  outward 

and  upward.  The  family  consisted  of  a  woman  of  fifty,  two  sons,  thirty-five 
and  thirty-seven,  and  three  grandchildren — ^a  girl  of  ten  and  boys  of  five 
and  seven.     The  irides  were  tremulous. 

Clark  ^  reports  a  case  of  congenital  dislocation  of  both  crystalline 
lenses.  The  lenses  moved  freely  through  the  pupil  into  the  anterior  cham- 
bers. The  condition  remained  unchanged  for  four  years,  when  glaucoma 
supervened. 

Differences  in  Color  of  the  Two  Eyes. — It  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
people  with  different  colored  eyes.  Anastasius  I.  had  one  black  eye  and  the 
other  blue,  from  whence  he  derived  his  name  "  Dicore,"  by  which  this 
Emperor  of  the  Orient  was  generally  known.  Two  distinct  colors  have  been 
seen  in  an  iris.     Berry  gives  a  colored  illustration  of  such  a  case. 

The  varieties  of  strabismus  are  so  common  that  they  will  be  passed  with- 
out mention.  Kuhn  ^  presents  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  73  cases  of  congeni- 
tiil  defects  of  the  movements  of  the  eyes,  considered  clinically  and  dichicti- 
callv.  Some  or  all  of  the  muscles  mav  be  absent  or  two  or  more  may  be 
amalgamated,  with  anomalies  of  insertion,  false,  double,  or  degenerated,  etc. 

The  influence  of  heredity  in  the  causation  of  congenital  defects  of 

the  eye  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  De  Beck.®  In  three  generations  twelve 
members  of  one  family  had  either  coloboma  iridis  or  irideremia.  He  per- 
formed two  operations  for  the  cure  of  cataract  in  tvvo  brothers.  The  opera* 
tions  were  attended  with  difficulty  in  all  four  eyes  and  followed  by  cycliti.**- 
The  result  was  g^xxl  in  one  eye  of  each  j)atient,  the  eye  most  recently  blind- 
Posey  ^  had  a  case  of  coloboma  in  the  macular  region  in  a  j)atient  who  had  f* 
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pemumerary  tooth.     He  believes  the  defects  were  inherited,  as  tlie  patient's 
)tlier  aLso  had  a  supernumerary  tooth. 

Nunncly*  reports  cases  of  congenital  malformation  in  three  children  of 
le  family.  The  globes  of  two  of  them  (a  boy  and  a  girl)  were  smaller 
mi  natural,  and  in  the  boy  in  addition  were  flattened  by  the  action  of  the 
ecd  muscles  and  were  soft ;  the  sclera  were  very  vascular  and  the  cornea) 
ionical,  the  irides  dull,  thin,  and  tremulous ;  the  j)upils  were  not  in  the  axis 
)f  vision,  but  were  to  the  nasal  side.  The  elder  sister  had  the  same  congeni- 
tal condition,  but  to  a  lesser  degree.  The  other  boy  in  the  family  had  a  total 
absence  of  irides,  but  he  could  see  fairly  well  with  the  left  eye. 

Anomalies  of  the  Ears. — Bilateral  absence  of  the  external  ears  is  quite 
rare,  although  there  is  a  species  of  sheep,  native  of  China,  called  the  "  Yung- 
ti,"  in  which  this  anomaly  is  constant  BarthoHnus,  I^ycosthenes,  Par6, 
Schenck,  and  OberteuflTer  have  remarked  on  deficient  external  ears.  Guys, 
the  celebrated  Marseilles  litterateur  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  born  with 
onlvone  ear.  Chantreuil  ^  mentions  obliteration  of  tlie  external  auditory  canal 
in  the  new-bom.  Bannofont  reports  a  case  of  congenital  imperforation  of 
the  left  auditory  canal  existing  near  the  tympanic  membrane  with  total  deaf- 
ness in  that  ear.  Lloyd  ^  described  a  fetus  showing  absence  of  the  external 
auditory  meatus  on  both  sides.  Munro  ^  reports  a  case  of  congenital  absence 
of  the  external  auditorj'  meatus  of  the  right  ear ;  and  Richardson  ®  speaks 
of  congenital  malformation  of  the  external  auditory  apparatus  of  the  right 
side.  There  is  an  instance  ^  of  absence  of  the  auditory  canal  with  but  par- 
tial loss  of  hearing.  Mussey  «  reports  several  cases  of  congenitally  deficient 
or  absent  aural  appendages.  One  case  was  that  in  which  there  was  con- 
genital absence  of  the  external  auditory  meatus  of  both  ears  without  much 
impairment  of  hearing.  In  neither  ear  of  N.  W.  Goddard,  aged  twenty- 
seven,  of  Vermont,  reported  in  1834,  was  there  a  vestige  of  an  opening  or 
[ttssage  in  the  external  ear,  and  not  even  an  indentation.  The  Eustachian 
tube  was  closed.  The  integuments  of  the  face  and  scalp  were  capable  of 
receiving  acoustic  impressions  and  of  transmitting  them  to  the  organs  of  hear- 
ing. The  authors  know  of  a  student  of  a  prominent  Xew  York  University 
who  is  congenitally  deficient  in  external  ears,  yet  his  hearing  is  acute.  He 
hides  his  deformity  by  wearing  his  hair  long  and  combed  over  his  ears. 

The  knowledge  of  anomalous  auricles  is  lost  in  antiquity.  Figure  103 
represents  the  head  of  an  ^^gipan  in  the  British  Museum  showing  a  super- 
numerary auricle.  As  a  rule,  supernumerary  auricles  are  preauricular 
api)endages.  Warner,  in  a  rejwrt  of  the  examination  of  50,000  children, 
quoted  by  Ballantyne,  describes  33  with  suj)ernunierary  auricles,  represented 
by  sessile  or  pedunculated  outgrowths  in  front  of  the  tragus.  They  are  more 
commonly  unilateral,  always  congenital,  and  can  be  easily  removed,  giving  rise 
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to  BO  unpleasant  Bymptoms.  They  have  a  soft  and  elastic  consistency,  and 
are  usually  composed  of  a  hyaline  or  reticular  cartihiginous  axis  covered  with 
connective  or  adipose  tissue  and  skin  bearing  fine  hairs ;  sometimes  both 
cartilage  and  fat  are  absent.  They  are 
often  associated  with  some  form  of  de- 
fective auditioa — harelip,  ocular  disturt)- 
anoe,  club-feet,  congenital  hernia,  etc 
Tliese  supernumerary  members  vary  from 
one  to  five  in  number  and  are  sometimes 
hereditar)'.  Reverdin  describes  a  mao 
having  a  supernumerary  nipple  on  the 
right  side  of  his  chest,  of  whose  fire 
children  three  had  preauricular  append- 
ages. Figure  104  represents  a  girl  with 
a  supernumerary  auricle  in  the  neck,  de- 
scribed in  the  Lancet,  1888.'  A  iitde 
prl  under  Birkett's  care  in  Guy's  Hos- 
pital more  than  answered  to  Macbeth's 
requisition,  "  Had  I  three  ears  I'd  hear 
thee!"  ^nce  she  possessed  two  super- 
fluous ones  at  the  sides  of  the  neck,  somewhat  lower  than  the  angle  of 
the  jaw,  which  were  well  developed  as  to  their  external  contour  and  made 
up  of  fibrocartilage.''     There  is  mentioned  the  case  of  a  boy  of  six  months' 


■upeniumenirT  >i 


on  the  letV  side  of  whose  neck,  over  the  middle  anterior  boixler  of  the  stemo- 

cleidomastiiid  niusclo,  was  a  nipple-like  projection  J  inch  in  length  ;  a  rod  »* 

■  476,  18c«,  i.,  312.  b  648,  1966,  526.  ''  47(1,  1689,  ii.,  1003. 
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tilage  was  prolonged  into  it  from  a  thin  plate,  which  was  freely  movable 
the  subcutaneous  tissue,  forming  a  striking  analogue  to  an  auricle  (Fig.  105). 
)xhay  *  cites  the  instance  of  a  mother  who  was  frightened  by  the  sight  of  a 
y  with  hideous  contractions  in  the  neck,  and  who  gave  birth  to  a  child  with 

0  perfect  ears  and  three  rudimentary  auricles  on  the  right  side,  and  on  the 
ft  side  two  rudimentary  auricles. 

In  some  people  there  is  an  ezcessive  deyelopment  of  the  auricular 

ittSCleSi  enabling  them  to  move  their  ears  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of 
le  lower  animals.  Of  the  celebrated  instances  the  Abb6  de  Marolles,  says 
'igneul-Marville,  bears  witness  in  his  "  M^moires  "  that  the  Regent  Crassot 
Mild  easily  move  his  ears.     Saint  Augustine  mentions  this  anomaly. 

Double  tympanitic  membrane  is  spoken  of  by  Loeseke.**^  There  is 
)metimes  natural  perforation  of  the  tympanum  in  an  otherwise  perfect  ear, 
hich  explains  how  some  people  can  blow  tobacco-smoke  from  the  ear. 
oumier  ^  has  seen  several  Spaniards  and  Germans  who  could  perform  this 
at,  and  knew  one  man  who  could  smoke  a  whole  cigar  without  losing  any 
noke,  since  he  made  it  leave  either  by  his  mouth,  his  ears,  or  in  both  ways, 
oumier  in  the  same  article  mentions  that  he  has  seen  a  woman  with  ears 
<rer  four  inches  long. 

Strange  to  say,  there  have  been  reports  of  cases  in  which  the  ossicles  were 
eficient  without  causing  any  imperfection  of  hearing.  Caldani®  mentions 
case  with  the  incus  and  malleus  deficient,  and  Scarpa  ^^*  and  Torreau  ^ 
aote  instances  of  deficient  ossicles,  Thomka  in  1895  reported  a  case  of 
ipemumerary  tympanic  ossicle,  the  nature  of  which  was  unknown,  although 

was  neither  an  inflammatory  product  nor  a  remnant  of  Meckel's  cartilage. 

Absence  of  the  Limbs. — Those  persons  bom  without  limbs  are  either 
le  subjects  of  intrauterine  amputation  or  of  embryonic  malformation.  Prob- 
oly  the  most  celebrated  of  this  class  was  Marc  Cazotte,  otherwise  known  as 
P^pin,"  who  died  in  Paris  in  the  last  century  at  the  age  of  sixty-t\vo  of  a 
ironic  intestinal  disorder.  He  had  no  arms,  legs,  or  scrotum,  but  from  very 
utting  shoulders  on  each  side  were  well-formed  hands.     His  abdomen  ended 

1  a  flattened  buttock  with  badly-formed  feet  attached.  He  was  exhibited 
efore  the  public  and  was  celebrated  for  his  dexterity.  He  performed  nearly 
II  the  necessary  actions,  exhibiteil  skilfulness  in  all  his  movements,  and  was 
redited  with  the  ability  of  coitus.  He  was  quite  intellectual,  being  able  to 
rite  in  several  languages.  His  skeleton  is  preserved  in  the  Mus^  Dupuy- 
•en  (Fig.  106).  Flachsland  ®  speaks  of  a  woman  who  three  times  had  borne 
hildren  without  arms  and  legs.  Hastings'  describes  a  living  child  bom 
•ithout  any  traces  of  arms  or  legs  (Fig.  107).  Garlick  «  has  seen  a  child 
•  ith  neither  upper  nor  lower  extremities.  In  place  of  them  were  short 
tumps  three  or  four  inches  long,  closely  resembling  the  ordinarj'^  stumps  after 

»  224,  1870.  b  302,  iv.,  148.  c  401,  vi.,    142.  d  379,  vi.,  321. 
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aiiipiitatifin.  The  head,  chest,  Ixidy,  and  male  gi'iiitals  were  well  forni 
thf  child  survived.  HutchiiiHin  ■  rep 
historj'  of  a  child  bom  without  exit 
prol>ably  the  result  of  intrauterine  i 
liun.  The  flaps  were  healed  at  tlic 
iii3*-rtion  an<i  just  Iwlow  the  gniin. 
savs  he  saw  in  Paris  u  man  without  ar 
by  means  of  his  head  and  neck  eould 
whip  or  hold  an  axe.  He  ate  by  meai 
tilt,  dealt  and  played  cards,  and  thr 
with  the  siune  members,  exhibitiug  sc 
ti-rily  tliat  Jinnlly  his  coui]>anions  rci 
play  with  him.  He  was  pn)vwl  i 
tliiet'  and  a  murderer  and  was  finally 
at  Gueldres  (Fig.  108).  Part-  idso 
having  seen  a  woman  in  Paris  wlw 
eiiibrijidered,  and  did  other  things  i 
fwt.  Jansen^'"  speaks  of  a  xaaa  \t 
lx)rn  «ith<jut  arms,  who  could  use  hi 
well  as  most  i»eople  use  their  arms.  1 
autl  Lotichius  give  descriptions  of 
jx.'Oplc. 

Hnlke"  describes  u  child  of  foui 
iipl)iT  limbs  were  absent,  a  small  dim] 

fig.  1U6.— -IVr'IN"  (Musou  irii|iu?ireiu.        ,      .  .       .1      ■  I  TT      1       1    1- 

Ix'nig  in  their  place.  He  had  free  mo 
of  the  shoulders  in  every  dircctiou.  anil  could  grasp  objects  Iwtwecu  hit 
and  his  acromian  process  ;  the  pnhensile  power  of  the  toes  was  well  dM 


8  he  could  pick  up  a  coin  thrown  to  him.     A  monster  of  the 
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the  celebrated  painter,  Diicornet  (Fig.  109),  who  was  bom  at  Lille 

Dth  of  Janiiari',  1806.     He  was  completely  deprived  of  arms,  but  the 

lie  body  was  well  formed  with 

ptjon  of  the  feet,  of  which  the 

oe  was  faulty.     The  deformity 

eet,  however,  had  the  happiest 

3  the  space  between  the  great 
its  neighbor  was  much  larger 

iinar}'  and  the  toes  much  more 
He  became  so  skilful   in    his 

profession  that  he  finally  painted 

e  eleven  feet  in  height  (repre- 

Vlarv-  Magdalene  at  the  feet  of 

fter  the  resurrection),  which  was 

■d  by  the  Government  and  given 

■xty  of  Lille.     Eroca   describes 

'eedg\vood,  who  was  de]>rived  of 
and  had  only  one  leg.  He  ex- 
great  dexterity  with  his  single 

)te,  dischai^ed  a  jiistol,  etc. ;  he 
to  have  been  able  to  pick  up  a 

leedlt-  on  a  slipjien,'  .surface  with 

blindfolded.     Capitan  described 

ici^  d'anthropologie  de  Paris  a 

lan  without  arms,  who  was  said 

1  violin  and  comet  with  his  feet.  He  was  able  to  take  a  kerchief 
from  bis  ptx'ket  au<l  to  blow  his  nose ;  he  could  make  a 
cigarette,  light  it,  iiud  put  it  in  his  mouth,  play  cards, 
drink  from  a  glass,  and  eat  with  a  fork  by  the  aid  of 
his  dexterous  toos.  There  was  a  creature  exhibited  some 
time  since  in  the  principal  cities  of  France,  who  was  called 
the  "  I'honime  tronc."  He  wiis  totally  deprived  of  all  his 
members.  Currau  "  tlescrilM»  a  Hindtxi,  a  prostitute  of 
forty,  with  congenital  absence  of  l)otli  upi>er  extremities. 
X  slight  fleshy  i>rotuberancc  dcj>eudetl  fn>in  the  cicatrix 
of  the  luuuenis  and  shoulder-joint  of  the  lefl:  side,  and 
until  the  age  of  too  there  was  one  on  the  right  side.  She 
performed  many  trieks  with  her  toes  (Fig.  110).    Caldani 

,-ciH*r  speaks  of  a  monster  without  arms,  Davis''  mentions  one, 
and  Smith  ''  descrJbi's  a  boy  of  four  with  his  upjwr  limbs 

absent.     Breschet  has  seen  a  child  of  nine  with  only  portions  of  the 

Tus  and  detbrmity  of  lower  e.\tn'mities  and  [H'lvis.     Parf  ^  sjiys  that 

1887,  i.,  lie,  ''530,1885,338.  "  767,  i«73,  69.  ^  618,101a 
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he  saw  in  Paris  in  1573,  at  the  gate  of  St.  Andrew  des  Arts,  a  boy  of  nine, 

a  native  of  a  small  village  near  Guise,  who  had  no  1^  and  whose  letl  foot 
was  represented  by  a  fleshy  body  hanjpng  from  tiie 
trunk ;  he  had  but  two  fingers  hanging  on  his  ti^ 
hand,  and  had  between  his  l^;s  what  resembled  t 
virile  penia.  Part  attributes  this  anomaly  to  a  d^ 
fault  in  the  quanti^  of  semen. 

The  figure  and  skeleton  of  Harvey  Leach,  called 
"  Her\io  Nono,"  is  in  the  museum  of  the  Universit|f 
Coli^  in  London.  The  pelvis  was  comparative^ 
weak,  the  femurs  hardly  to  be  recognized,  and  the 
nght  tibia  and  foot  defective ;  the  left  foot  nt 
better  developed,  although  far  from  "being  in  due 
proportion  to  the  trunk  above.  He  was  one  of  tbe 
most  remarkable  gymnasts  of  his  day,  and  not 
withstanding  the  distortion  of  his  lower  limbs  lud 
marvelous  power  and  agili^  in  them.  As  an  ares^ 
horseman,  either  standing  or  sitting,  he  was  scarc^ 
excelled  He  walked  and  even  ran  quite  well,  wd 
his  power  of  leaping,  partly  with  his  feet  and  pari^ 
Fig  no -HiDdoa  •nnieM  with  his  hands,  was  unusual.  His  lower  limla 
were  so  short  that,  erect,  he  touched  the  floor  iriA 

his  fingers,  but  he  earned  his  livelihood  as  much  with  his  lower  as  with  hii 

upi>er  limbs.     In  his  skeleton  his  left  lower  limb,  between  the  hip  and  hed, 

measured   16  inches,  while  the  right,  between  the 

same   points,  nieasuretl   nine   inches  (Fig.    111).' 

Hiire ''  mentions  a  boy  of  five  and  a  half  whose  head 

and  tnink  were  the  same  as  in  any  other  child  of  like 

age.    He  was  22  J  inclies  high,  had  no  spinal  cuira- 

ture,  but  was  absolutely  devoid  of  lower  extremities. 

The  right  arm  wjis  two  inclies  long  and  the  left  2J. 

Each  contained  the  head  an<l  n  small  adjoining  por- 
tion of  the  Inimorus.     The  legs  were  represented  by 

musses  of  (H'llular  tissue  and  fat  covered  by  skin 

wliieh  projrote*!  .nbout  an  inch.     He  was  intelligent, 

ha<l  a  good   lucniorj',  and   exhibited  considerable 

activity.     He  seemed  to  have   had  more  than  usual 

mobility  and  jxiwer  of  flexion  of  the  lower  lumbar 

repon.     When  on  his  back  he  was  unable  to  rise 

np,  but  resting  on  the  lower  part  oi  the  pelvis  he 

was  able  to  tnaiiitain  himself  erect.     He  usually  picked  up  objects  with  lA 

teeth,  and  could  hold  a  coin  in  the  axilla  as  he  rolled  from  place  to  place- 
•  476,  18&I,  u.,  60.  >■  T79,  1858-9,  x.,  306. 
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ling  was  arcomplished  by  a  jieculiar  twisting  of  the  thorax  and  Ixnd- 
:he  peUns.    There  was  no  history  of  mat<!mal  impressiiiii  during  preg- 

no    injiin.-,  and   no    ht-reditarj'  disposition   to   anomuloiis   members. 

112  repwsenta  a  l>oy  with  congenital  defieitiMcy  of  tbe  lower  extreiui- 
]o  was  exhibited  a  few  years  ago  in  Philadelphia.  In  Figure  ll-'l, 
represents  a  similar  case  in  a  girl  whose  photograph  is  deposited  in  thi' 

Maseuni  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  Philadeli>hia,  we  see  how  cleverly 
genital  defect  may  be  remedietl  by  mechanical  contrivance.     With  her 
«  and  artificial  legs  this  girl  was  i-aid  to  have  moved  iibout  cosily, 
vin*  describes  a  "  turtle-raan  "  as  an  ectromelian,  almost  entering  the 
'phocomelians  or  seal-like 
rs;  tlie  former  term  sig- 
ibortive  or  imperfect  for- 
of  the    members.     The 
ind  feet  were  normally  de- 
],  but  the  arms,  forearniK, 
;b  are  ranch  shorteueil  (sec 

»)• 

;  "turtle-woman"  nf 
ara"  (Fig.  114)  wiis  -o 
because  her  mother  wlicn 
nt  was  frightened  by  :i 
and  also  fnim  the  child'r; 

resemblance  to  a  turtle. 
mur  was  six  inches  jnu^  ; 
iman    had   a   font   of  -ix 

four  being  toes,  viz.,  ilir 
d  second  phalanges  of  tln' 
id  second  toes.  She  bad 
abulum,  cat)sule,  and  li<j:a- 
n  teres,  but   no   tibia   or 

she  also  had  a  defective 
forearm.     She  was    never 

itim  of  rachitis  or  like  disease,  but  died  of  syphilis  in  the  Colonial 
aL     In  her  twenty-second  year  she  was  delivered  of  a  full-grown  child 

deformity. 

(re  was  a  woman  living  in  Bavaria,  under  the  ob8er\-ation  of  Buhl, '' 
id  congenital  absence  of  both  femurs  and  both  fibulas.  Almost  all  the 
a  of  the  thigh  existed,  and  tlie  main  attacliraciit  to  the  pelvis  was  by 
>  capsular  articulation.     Charpentier  gives  the  portrait  of  a  woman  in 

there  was  a  uniform  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  limbs,  Debout 
a  a  young  man  with  almost  complete  absence  of  the  thigh  and  leg, 
tcnmtional  Sled.  Mag.,  Pbila.,  Jnne,  1892.      ^  476,  1B67,  ii.,  576.      «  36a.  1861,  No.  48. 
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from  whose  right  hip  there  depended  a  foot  (Fig.  1  l-i).  Apcrell "  describes 
a  peasant  of  twenty-six,  bom  without  a  hip,  thigh,  or  leg  on  the  right  side, 
TltB  external  genital  organs  wore  in  their  usual  place,  but  tlierc  was  only  one 
totiole  in  the  scrotum.  The  man  was  virile.  The  rectum  instead  of  open- 
ing outward  and  underneath  was  deflected  to  the  right. 

Saperntimerary'  Limbs. — Haller  reports  several  cases  of  supcmiimcrary 
otieaities.  Plancus''  speaks  of  an  infant  with  a  complete  third  leg,  and 
Dmneril*  cites  a  similar  instance.  Oeotfruy-Saint-Hilaire  presented  to  the 
AddCmie  des  Sciences  in  1830  a  child  with  four  legs  and  feet  who  was  in 
gooJ  hedth.  Amman  saw  a  girl  with  a  lai^  thigh  attached  to  her  nates. 
Bdcnr  die  thigh  was  a  single  leg  made  by  the  fusion  of  two  legs.  No  patella 
ma  fixind  and  the  knee  was  anchyloaed.     One  of  the  feet  of  the  supcrnu- 


F(g.  IIT.— Eighl-llmbed 


im'ran-  limb  had  six  toes,  while  the  other,  which  was  merely  an  outgrowth, 
liiui  two  toes  on  it. 

According  to  Jules  Gutrin,  the  child  named  Gustav  Evrjird  was  born 
"■"li  a  thigh  ending  In  t^vo  legs  and  twi)  imjwrfect  feet  depending  from  the 
H  nates  (Fig.  116). 

Tucker''  describes  a  baby  born  in  the  81oane  Maternity  in  New  York, 
''('tolwr  1,  1894,  who  had  a  third  leg  hanging  from  a  bony  and  fleshy  nnion 
aitachcd  to  the  dorsal  spine.  The  supernumerary  leg  was  well  forme<I  and 
ion  a  left  foot  attached  to  it.  Ijnrkin  anil  Jones  *  mention  the  rerauval  of  a 
meningocele  and  a  supernumerary  limb  I'rom  an  infant  of  four  months.    This 

'  M*d.  Chirars.,  koat.  Cases,  London,  17.W,  B".       •>  Dc  nionstria,  etc,  Vrnetiis,  17^9, 
'  Ball,  de  la  ioc  philom.,  iii.,  3.  ^  125,  JaD,,  1895.  <■■  224,  188!),  ii.,  aio. 
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limb   contained   three   fingers   only,  one   of  which   did  not  have   a  boi^ 
skeleton. 

Phi4  '  sars  tliat  on  the  day  the  Venetians  and  the  Grenevoifi  niade  peace 
a  monster  was  born  in  Italy  which  had  four  legs  of  equal  proportions,  and 
hesides  had  two  supeniunierary  arms  from  the  elbows  of  the  normal  liiiib& 
This  creature  lived  and  was  baptized  (Fig.  117). 

Anomalies  of  the  Feet. — Hatte  **  has  seen  a  woman  who  bore  a  cbSA 
that  had  three  feet.  Bull "  gives  a  description  of  a  female  in&nt  witli  ^ 
left  foot  double  or  cloven.  There  was  onlj  one  heel,  but  the  anterior  poitioo 
consisted  of  an  anterior  and  a  [>os- 
tenor  j>art.  The  anterior  foot  pre- 
sented a  great  toe  and  four  smaller 
ones,  but  deformed  like  on  example 
of  talipes  equinovarus.  Contin- 
uous with  the  outer  edge  of  the 
anterior  part  and  cur%'iug  beneath 
it  was  a  posterior  part,  looking  not 
unlike   a  second    foot,   containing 


Fig.  Ill- 


foot  (Bulli. 


six  well-formed  toes  situated  directly  beneath  the  other  five.     The  eleven 
toes  were  all  jierfect  and  none  of  tliem  were  webbed  (Fig.  118). 

There  is  a  class  of  monsters  called  "  Sirens  "  on  account  of  their  resein- 
blance  to  the  fabulous  creatures  of  mythologj-  of  that  name.  Under  the 
influence  of  compression  exercised  in  the  uterus  during  the  early  period  of 
gestation  fusion  of  the  inferior  extremities  is  effected.  The  accompanyinf 
illustration  shows  the  api>earunce  of  tliese  monsters  (Fig.  119),  which  «* 
thought  Ui  retjemble  the  enchantresses  celebrated  by  Homer. 

Anomalies  of  the  Hand. — BUuncnl^ach  s^x^iksof  an  officer  who,  ha.\VB% 
•  618,  1017.  *>  462,  T.  ii.,  229.  ■=  218,  1875,  xciiL,  1288. 
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lost  his  right  hand,  was  eubsequently  presented  by  his  wife  with  infants  of 
both  sexes  showing  the  same  deformity.  Murray  *  cites  the  instance  of  a 
voman  of  thirfy-eight,  well  developed,  healthy,  and  the  mother  of  normal 
ctiililren,  who  had  a  double 
bind.  The  left  arm  was  ab- 
normal, the  flexion  of  the  elbow 
imperfect,  and  the  forearm  ter- 
minated in  a  double  band  with 
only  rudimentary  thumbs.  In 
trorkiag  as  a  charwoman  she 
leaned  on  the  back  of  the 
flexed  carpus.  The  double  hand 
could  grasp  Brmly,  though  the 
niaiimiun  power  was  not  so 
great  as  that  of  the  right  hand. 
Sensation  was  equally  acute  in 
all  three  of  the  hands.  The 
middle  and  ring  fingers  of  the 
iupemumeraiy  hand  were  web- 
bed as  far  as  the  proximal  joints, 
and  the  movements  of  this  hand 
were  stitf  and  imperfect.  No 
single  finger  of  the  two  hands 
could  be  extended  while  the 
other  seven  were  flexed  (Fig.  120).  GiraldSs  saw  an  infant  in  1864  with 
Eomewhat  the  same  deformity,  but  in  which  the  disposition  of  the  muscles 
and  tendons  permitted  the  ordinary  movements  (Fig.  121), 

Absence  of  IMgits. — Maygrier**  describes  a  woman  of  twenty-four  who 
instead  of  having  a  hand  on  each  arm  had  only  one  finger, 
and  each  foot  hod  but  two  toes.  She  was  delivered  of  two 
female  children  in  1827  and  one  in  1829,  each  having 
exactly  the  same  deformities.  Her  mother  was  perfectly 
formed,  but  the  father  had  but  one  toe  on  his  foot  and 
one  finger  on  his  lefl  hand. 

KObler  '  gives  photographs  of  quite  a  remarkable  case 
of  suppression  and  deformity  of  the  digits  of  both  the 
(oirmidfc).  fingers  and  toes  (Fig.  1 22). 

Figure  123  shows  a  man  who  was  recently  exhibited 
in  Philadelphia.  He  had  but  two  fingers  on  each  hand  and  two  toes  on  each 
foot,  and  resembles  Kohler's  case  in  the  anomalous  digital  conformation. 

Figure  124  represents  an  exhibitionist  with  oongeoital  suppression  of  four 
digits  on  each  hand. 


Fig.  120.— Double  hud  (Mur 


;  also  550,  ilvi. 
haDiaiQe<(.  Din,  iDMig. 


0  196,  Marcb  6,  1SB3. 
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Uby*^  has  seen  a  boy  of  three  in  whom  the  first,  second,  and  third  toes 
h,  foot  were  suppressed,  the  great  toe  and  the  little  toe  being  so  over- 
t  liMt  they  oould  be  opposed.  In  this  family  for  four  generations  15  indi- 
ll  out  of  22  presented  this  defect  of  the  lower  extremity.  The  patient's 
to  snd  a  sister  had  exactly  the  same  deformity,  which  has  been  called 
iBfHBlaw  foot" 

lib  ef  Jedbnigh  speaks  of  an  infant  who  was  bom  without  forearms 
db;  at  the  elbow  there  was  a  single  finger  attached  by  a  thin  string  of 
^I'DaSm  was  the  sixth  child,  and  it  presented  no  other  deformity.  Falla 
mil  tliat  instances  of  intrauterine  digital  amputation  are  occasionally 

to  Annandale,  supemtunerary  digits  may  be  classified  as 

W^  deficient  oi^n,  loosely  attached  by  a  narrow  pedicle  to  the  hand 

||||bK  to  another  digit). 

}i>A  more  or  less  developed  organ,  free  at  its  extremity,  and  articu- 

;  Willi,  the  head  or  sides  of  a  metacarpal,  metatarsal,  or  phalangeal  bone. 

i)  A  fully  developed  separate  digit 

)  A  digit  intimately  united  along  its  whole  length  with  another  digit, 

laving  either  an  additional  metacarpal  or  metatarsal  bone  of  its  own,  or 

ilating  with  the  head  of  one  which  is  common  to  it  and  another  digit. 

iperstitions  relative  to  supernumerary  fingers  have  long  been  prevalent. 

le  days  of  the  ancient  Chaldeans  it  was  for  those  of  royal  birth  especially 

divinations  relative  to  extra  digits  were  east.     Among  the  ancients  we 

)ocasionally  see  illustrations  emblematic  of  wisdom  in  an  individual  with 

'  fingers,  or  rather  double  hands,  on  each  arm. 

[utchinson,^  in  his  comments  on  a  short-limbed,  polydactylous  dwarf 

125)  which  was  dissected  by  Ruysch,  the  celebrated  Amsterdam  anat- 
t,  writes  as  follows  : — 

This  quaint  figure  is  copied  from  Theodore  Kerckring's  ^Spici- 
m  Anatomicum,'  published  in  Amsterdam  in  1670.  The  description 
J  tliat  the  body  was  that  of  an  infant  found  drowned  in  the  river  on 
ber  16,  1668.  It  was  dissected  by  the  renowned  Ruysch.  A  detailed 
iption  of  the  skeleton  is  given.     My  reason  for  now  reproducing  the 

is  that  it  offers  an  important  item  of  evidence  in  reference  to  the  develop- 
:  of  short^limbed  dwarfs.  Although  we  must  not  place  too  much  reliance 
le  accuracy  of  the  draughtsman,  since  he  has  figured  some  superfluous 
)ar  vertebrae,  vet  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  limbs  are  much  too 
t  for  the  trunk  and  head.  This  remark  es{)oeially  applies  to  the  lower 
•!*  and  pelvis.  These  are  exactly  like  those  of  the  Norwich  dwarf  and 
ie  skeleton  in  the  Heidelberg  Museum  which  I  described  in  a  recent 
ber  of  the  '  Archives.'     The  iK)int  of  extreme  interest  in  the  present  case 

476,  Feb.  17,  1894.  b  166,  April,  1893. 
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is  that  this  dwarfing  of  the  limbs  \s  associated  with  polydac^-Iism.  J 
haDdis  have  seven  di^ts.  The  right  foot  lias  eight  and  tlie  left  niit 
conditions  are  not  exactly  symmetrical,  since  in  some  instances  a  metac 
metatarsal  bone  is  wanting ;  or,  b 
otherwise,  two  are  welded  together, 
be  seen  that  the  upper  extremitic! 
short  that  the  tips  of  the  di^ts  w 
just  touch  the  iliac  crests. 

"  This  occurrence  of  short  lim 
polydactylism  seems  to  prove  oonc 
that  the  condition  may  be  due  to 
fication  of  development  of  a  totally  < 
nature  from  rickets.  It  is  proba 
the  infant  was  not  at  full  term, 
the  points  which  the  author  lias  no 
his  description  are  that  the  fontan< 
double  its  usual  size ;  that  the  orb 
somewhat  deformed  ;  that  the  twc 
of  tiie  lower  jaw  were  already  unit* 
that  the  ribs  were  short  and  badly 
He  also,  of  course,  draws  attention 
shortness  of  the  limbs,  the  stoutnef 
long  bones,  and  the  supemumeran 
I  find  no  statement  that  the  skele 
deposited  in  any  museum,  but  it  is  v 
sible  that  it  is  still  in  existence  in  . 
dam,  and  if  so  it  is  very  desirable  that  it  should  be  more  exactly  des- 
In  Figure  126,  A  represents  division  of  thumb  after  Guyot- 
11  shows  n  typical  case  of 
su|MTiiumerary  fingers, 
and  C'  pictures  Morand's 
cum-  of  duplication  of 
several  toes. 

Forster  ^ives  a  sketch 
iif  II  hiuul  At'itli  nine  fin- 
gers hihI  ii  fiM>t  with  nine 
tiH'H.  Vi'ight  records  an 
inslniu'c  nf  1  ;t  fingers  on 
iiuih  liiuid  uiid  12  toes  on 
mu>h  fiHit,  Saviard  saw 
an  Intunt  tit  the  Hfitel-Dieu  in  Taris  in  10X7  which  had  40  digits 
ww\\  uii'HiIht.  Annandale  relates  the  history  of  a  woman  who  had  sij 
uiitl  two  lliumbs  on  each  liand,  and  another  who  had  eight  toes  on  t 
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leckel  tells  of  a  case  in  which  a  man  had  12  fingers  and  12  toes,  all  well 
brmed,  and  whose  children  and  grandchildren  inherited  the  deformity, 
^iason*  has  seen  nine  toes  on  the  left  foot.  There  is  recorded^  the  account 
of  a  child  who  had  12  toes  and  six  fingers  on  each  hand,  one  fractured* 
Braid  ^  describes  talipes  varus  in  a  child  of  a  few  months  who  had  ten  toes. 
There  is  also  on  record  ^  a  collection  of  cases  of  from  seven  to  ten  fingers  on 
each  hand  and  from  seven  to  ten  toes  on  each  foot.  Scherer®  gives  an  illus- 
tration of  a  female  infant,  otherwise  normally  formed,  with  seven  fingers  on 
each  hand,  all  united  and  bearing  claw-like  nails.  On  each  foot  there  was 
a  doable  halux  and  five  other  digits,  some  of  which  were  webbed. 

The  influence  of  heredity  on  this  anomaly  is  well  demonstrated.  E^au- 
mur  was  one  of  the  first  to  prove  this,  as  shown  by  the  Kelleia  family  of 
Malta,  and  there  have  been  many  corroboratory  instances  reported ;  it  is 
shown  to  la.st  for  three,  four,  and  even  five  generations  ;  intermarriage  with 
normal  persons  finally  eradicates  it. 

It  is  particularly  in  places  where  consanguineous  marriages  are  prevalent 
that  supernumerary  digits  persist  in  a  family.  The  family  of  Foldi  in  the 
tribe  of  Hyabites  living  in  Arabia  are  very  numerous  and  confine  their 
marriages  to  their  tribe.  They  all  have  24  digits,  and  infants  born  with  the 
normal  number  are  sacrificed  as  being  the  offspring  of  adultery.  The  inhab- 
itants of  the  village  of  Eycaux  in  France,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
had  nearly  all  supernumerary  digits  either  on  the  hands  or  feet.  Being 
isolated  in  an  inaccessible  and  mountainous  region,  they  had  for  many  years 
intermarried  and  thus  perpetuated  the  anomaly.  Communication  being  opened, 
they  emigrated  or  married  strangers  and  the  sexdigitism  vanished.  Mauper- 
tuis  recalls  the  history  of  a  family  living  in  Berlin  whose  members  had  24 
digits  for  many  generations.  One  of  them  being  presented  with  a  normal 
infant  refused  to  acknowledge  it.  There  is  an  instance  in  the  Western 
United  States'  in  which  supernumerary  digits  have  lasted  through  five 
generations.  Cameron  ^  speaks  of  two  children  in  the  same  family  who 
were  polydactylic,  though  not  having  the  same  number  of  supernumerary 
fingers. 

Smith  and  Norwell  ^  report  the  case  of  a  boy  of  fifteen  both  of  whose 
kands  showed  webbing  of  the  middle  and  ring  fingers  and  accessory  nodules 
of  bone  between  the  metacarpals,  and  six  toes  on  each  foot.  The  boy's  father 
showed  similar  malformations,  and  in  five  generations  21  out  of  28  individ- 
iials  were  thus  malformed,  ten  females  and  1 1  males.  The  deformity  was 
especially  transmitted  in  the  female  line. 

Instances  of  supernumerary  thumbs  are  cited  by  Panaroli,*  Ephem- 
erides,  Munconys,  as  well  as  in  numerous  journals  since.     This  anomaly  is 

»705,  1879,  n.  s.,  ix.,  37-42.  b  476,  1832,  ii.,  673.  c  225,  1848,  i.,  339. 

* 562, 1870.  e  Archiv  f.  Kinderheilk.,  xvii.,  1894,  244.  f  130,  No.  16. 

«  Montreal  Med.  Joar.,  Dec.,  1894.        h  224,  July  7,  1894.  i  617,  iii.,  obs.  48. 
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;Ktt  tiQiim*!  ti>  tntia  alone;  apes,  dc^,  and  other  lower  animale  possess  it 
Btii.v)iuai»^  cIh-  Lf  lebrated  borse  of  Alexander,  and  the  horse  of  Csesar  were 
still  to  luw  )>M^a  <.■[(> viM>-hoofed. 

Sjptnrapby  of  the  digits  is  the  result  of  many  different  proceaees, 
M»i  tniv  hrpf  itrttphy  or  gigantism  must  be  differentiated  from  acrom^y, 
•'i»-(>ti:uitiaf4s^  [f>>iitia^  amt  arthritis  deformans,  for  which  distinction  the 
rvMiivr  if  n-tt-rrvtl  to  an  article  by  Park.*  Park  also  calls  attention  to  the 
aitK'rviHv  Itfiweeu  a>.-<|uired  gigantism,  particularly  of  the  linger  and  toes,  and 
tuiitlK-r  o'lttlittiiii  of  i-ougenital  gigantism,  in  which  either  after  or  before 
■•lidi  tiK'tt'  is  »  r«^latively  disproportionate,  sometimes  enormous,  overgrowtk 
.>i  (ii-rfMtts ' XH'  tiitgvr  or  two,  perhaps  of  a  limited  portion  of  a  hand  or  foot, 
i<r  iM.»«ibtv  Mt'A  part  of  one  of  the  limbs.  The  best  collection  of  this  kind 
of  specimens  is  in  the  College  of  8or> 
geons  in  London. 

Curling''  quotes  a  most  peculiar 
instance  of  hvj)crtrophy  of  the  fingen 
in  a  sickly  girl  (Fig.  127).  The  mid- 
dle and  ring  fingers  of  the  right  haod 
were  of  unusual  $ize,  the  middle  fin- 
ger measuring  oi  inches  in  length  bdi) 
tour  inches  in  circumference.  On  the 
left  hand  the  thumb  and  middle  fin- 
gers were  hvpertrophied  and  the  in- 
<lex  finger  was  as  long  as  the  middle 
one  of  the  right  hand.  The  middle 
(inger  had  a  lateral  cur\'ature  oot- 
wanl,  due  to  a  displacement  of  the 
extensor  tendon.  This  affection  re- 
sembled acromegaly.  Curling  cites 
i^imilar  cases,  one  in  a  Spanish  gentl^ 
vt'  l.wi«>H.  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  in  1850,  who  had»D 
inUUi-  ttnjpT,  which  he  com-ealwl  by  earning  it  in  the  breast 


>tt..k.t:it..v>o  "'  o\Utbitt<«l  a  photograph  showing  the  absence  of  the 
•i^kM  t  '<>  VttWHK  vviih  >'liortcning  of  the  forearm.  Conditions  more  or  ke» 
,  ^v^v.  .1  -"K  v-"™  fv«vl  x'^viirretl  in  scvenil  mcinliers  of  the  rranie  family.  I" 
,...  ,    .1,  \  wviv  »».w'*-ttil»'*l  with  tletiix-ts  of  development  in  the  lower  cxtrenii- 


k.  \-*  i^i■'^™  '•*'  vitt^-foot — talijx's  varus,  valmis,  eipiinus,  eqiiino-^'arw, 
,  V  «v  N»vM  Kws>»»  llwt  tlicy  will  U'  iKis-H><l  with  mention  only  of  a  kr 
^,  «.i,"  \*\v  *•*■*•«  m>l«l  for  their  activity  d<spite  their  deformity. 
\.  ^'»t'»":  (^ «•**.  «»d  S-ott  ar»' anionj;  the  i>octs  wh.i  were  dult-footeJ; 
-*.^*.  *•*  *>«■  »****'  >■«'>■■  '««■  •■  *A  1*45,  xxviii.,  623. 
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>me  writers  say  that  Shakespeare  suffered  in  a  slight  degree  from  this  de- 
)nnity.  Agesilas,  Grens^rie,  Robert  II.,  Duke  of  Normandy,  Henry  II., 
imperor  of  the  West,  Otto  II.,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  Charles  II.,  King  of 
Naples,  and  Tamerlane  were  victims  of  deformed  feet.  Mile.  Vallidre,  the 
nistress  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  supposed  to  liave  both  club-foot  and  hip-disease. 
G«iiu  valgum  and  genu  varum  are  ordinary  deformities  and  quite  common 
b  all  classes. 

Transpositions  of  the  character  of  the  vertebras  are  sometimes  seen. 
In  man  the  lumbar  vertebra)  have  sometimes  assumed  the  character  of  the 
aacral  vertebrae,  the  sacral  vertebrae  presenting  the  aspect  of  lumbar  vertebrae, 
etc  It  is  quite  common  to  see  the  first  lumbar  vertebra  presenting  certain 
characteristics  of  the  dorsal. 

Fumerical  anomalies  of  the  vertebras  are  quite  common,  generally 
in  the  lumbar  and  dorsal  regions,  being  quite  rare  in  the  cervical,  although 
there  have  been  instances  of  six  or  eight  cervical  vertebrae.  In  the  lower 
animals  the  vertebrae  are  prolonged  into  a  tail,  which,  however,  is  sometimes 
absent,  particularly  when  hereditary  influence  exists.  It  has  been  noticed 
in  the  class  of  dogs  whose  tails  are  habitually  amputated  to  improve  their 
^ypearance  that  the  tail  gradually  decreases  in  length.  Some  breeders  deny 
this  fact 

Htunan  Tails. — The  prolongation  of  the  coccyx  sometimes  takes  the  shape 
of  a  caudal  extremity  in  man.  Broca  and  others  claim  that  the  sacrum  and 
the  coccyx  represent  the  normal  tail  of  man,  but  examples  are  not  infrequent 
in  which  there  has  been  a  fleshy  or  bony  tail  appended  to  the  coccygeal 
Rgion.  Traditions  of  tailed  men  are  old  and  widespread,  and  tailed  races 
were  supposed  to  reside  in  almost  every  country.  There  was  at  one  time 
an  ancient  belief  that  all  Cornishmen  had  tails,  and  certain  men  of  Kent 
were  said  to  have  been  afflicted  with  tails  in  retribution  for  their  insults  to 
Thomas  h.  Becket  Struys,  a  Dutch  traveler  in  Formosa  in  the  seventeenth 
centun',  describes  a  wild  man  caught  and  tied  for  execution  who  had  a  tail 
more  than  a  foot  long,  which  was  covered  with  red  hair  like  that  of  a  cow. 

The  Niam  Niams  of  Central  Africa  are  reported  to  have  tails  smooth  and 
hairy  and  from  two  to  ten  inches  long.  Hubsch  of  Constantinople  remarks 
4at  both  men  and  women  of  this  tribe  have  tails.  Carpus,  or  Berengarius 
Carpenisis,  as  he  is  called,  in  one  of  his  Commentaries  said  that  there 
^ere  some  people  in  Hibernia  with  long  tails,  but  whether  they  were  fleshy 
^^  cartilaginous  could  not  be  known,  as  the  people  could  not  l>e  approached. 
'i*rtain  supposed  tailed  races  which  have  been  described  by  sea-captains  and 
oyagers  are  really  only  examples  of  people  who  wear  artificial  appendages 
l>out  the  waists,  such  as  palm-leaves  and  hair.  A  certain  Wesleyan  mission- 
J-,  Greorge  Brown,  in  1876  spoke  of  a  formal  breeding  of  a  tailed  race  in 
all,  off  the  coast  of  New  Britain.  Tailless  children  were  slain  at  once,  as 
ey  would  be  exposed  to  public  ridicule.     The  tailed  men  of  Borneo  are 
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people  afflicted  with  hereditary  malformation  analt^us  to  gexdigitigm.  i 
tailed  race  of  princes  have  ruled  Bajoopootana,  and  are  fond  of  their  ances 
tral  mark.^  There  are  fabulous  stories  told  of  canoes  in  the  East  Indis 
which  have  holes  in  their  benches  made  for  the  tails  of  the  rowers.  At  on 
time  in  the  East  the  presence  of  tails  was  taken  as  a  sign  of  brute  force. 

There  was  reported  from  Caracas*  the  discovery  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  in 
Paraguay  who  were  provided  with  tails.  The  narrative  reads  somewhat  after 
tliis  manner :  One  day  a  number  of  workmen  belonging  to  Tacura  Tuyn  while 
engaged  in  cutting  grass  had  their  mules  attacked  by  some  Guayacuyan  In- 
dians. The  workmen  pursued  the  Indians  but  only  succeeded  in  capturingi 
boy  of  eight  He  was  taken  to  the  house  of  Sefior  Francisco  Galeochoo,  at 
I'osedas,  and  was  there  discovered  to  have  a  tail  ten  inches  long.  On  inter- 
rogation the  boy  stated  that  he  had  a  brother  who  had  a  tail  as  long  as  his 
own,  and  that  all  the  tribe  had  tails. 

AetiuB,  BartholinuB,  Falk,  Harvey,  Kolping,  Hesse,  Paulinus,  Strauss,  md 
Wolff  give  descriptions  of  tails,  Blanchard  "' 
says  he  saw  a  tail  fully  a  span  in  length ;  lod 
there  is  a  description  in  1690  of  a  man  )sj 
the  name  of  Emanuel  Konig,  a  son  of  a  doctor 
of  laws,'™  who  had  a  tail  half  a  span  long, 
which  grew  directly  downward  from  the  coccyi 
and  was  coiled  on  the  perineum,  causing  mudi 
discomfort  Jacob  **  describes  a  pouch  of  akin 
resembling  a  tail  which  hung  from  the  tip  c^ 
the  coccyx  to  the  length  of  six  inches.  It  vu 
removed  and  was  found  to  be  thicker  than  the 
thumb,  consisted  of  distinctly  jointed  portiow 
with  synovial  capsules.  Gosselin  saw  at  hi* 
clinic  a  caudal  appendix  in  an  infant  which  measured  about  ten  cm.  (Fig.  128). 
Lissuer  wiys  that  in  1 872  he  at^sisted  in  the  deliver}-  of  a  young  girl  who  had 
a  tail  consistinp  of  a  coccyx  prolonged  and  covered  with  skin,  and  in  1884  he 
saw  tlie  same  girl,  at  this  time  the  tail  measuring  nearly  13  em. 

Virchow  received  for  exam iiuition  a  tail  three  inches  long  amputated  from 
a  boy  of  oiglit  weeks.  Omstein,  chief  physician  of  the  Greek  army,  describe 
a  Greek  of  twenty-six  who  had  a  hairless,  conical  bill,  free  only  at  the  tip 
two  inches  long  and  containing  three  vertebrae.  He  also  remarks  that  othf 
instances  have  been  observe*!  in  recruits.  Thirk  of  Broussa  in  1820  d* 
scribed  the  tail  ()f  a  Kurd  of  twenty-two  wliich  contained  four  vertebra 
Belinovski "  pivc^  an  account  of  a  hip-joint  amputation  and  extirpation  of 
iatty  caudal  extremity,  tlie  only  one  he  had  ever  observed. 

Before  the  Berlin  Anthropological  S<K-iety  there  were  ])resented  two  adu 
male  Papuans,  in  good  health  and  spirits,  who  had  been  brought  from  Se 
■  4W,  1885,  ii.,  452.  ban,  1827.  6  370,1692. 
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uinea;  their  coccygeal  bones  projected  IJ  inches.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
1  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  June,  1890,  says  that  he  saw  in  London  a  photo- 
;raph  of  a  boy  with  a  considerable  tail.  The  "  Moi  Boy "  was  a  lad  of 
.ijrelve,  who  was  found  in  Cochin  China,  with  a  tail  a  foot  long  which  was 
imply  a  mass  of  flesh.  Miller  ■  tells  of  a  West  Point  student  who  had  an 
elongation  of  the  coccyx,  forming  a  protuberance  which  bulged  very  visibly 
under  the  skin.  Exercise  at  the  riding  school  always  gave  him  great  dis- 
tress, and  the  protuberance  would  oflen  chafe  until  the  skin  was  broken,  the 
blood  trickling  into  his  boots. 

Bartels**  presents  a  very  complete  article  in  which  he  describes  21  per- 
sons born  with  tails,  most  of  the  tails  being  merely  fleshy  protuberances. 
Darwin  ^^  speaks  of  a  person  with  a  fleshy  tail  and  refers  to  a  French  arti- 
cle on  human  tails.^ 

Science^  contains  a  description  of  a  negro  child  born  near  Louisville, 
eight  weeks  old,  with  a  pedunculated  tail  2  J  inches  long,  with  a  base  1 J 
inches  in  circumference.  The  tail  resembled  in  shape  a  pig's  tail  and  had 
grown  J  inch  since  birth.  It  showed  no  signs  of  cartilage  or  bone,  and  had 
its  origin  from  a  point  slightly  to  the  left  of  the  median  line  and  about  an 
inch  above  the  end  of  the  spinal  column. 

Dickinson®  recently  reported  the  birth  of  a  child  with  a  tail  (Fig.  129). 
It  was  a  well-developed  female  bet\veen  5  J  and  six  pounds  in  weight.  The 
coccyx  was  covered  with  the  skin  on  both  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces. 
It  thus  formed  a  tail  of  the  size  of  the  nail  of  the  little  finger,  with  a  length 
of  nearly  ^  inch  on  the  inner  surface  and  f  inch  on  the  rear  surface.  This 
little  tip  could  be  raised  from  the  body  and  it  slowly  sank  back. 

In  addition  to  the  familiar  caudal  projection  of  the  human  fetus,  Dickin- 
son mentioiLs  a  group  of  other  vestigial  remains  of  a  former  state  of  things. 
Briefly  these  are : — 

(1)  The  plica  semilunaris  as  a  vestige  of  the  nictitating  membrane  of 
certain  birds. 

(2)  The  pointed  ear,  or  the  turned-down  tip  of  the  ears  of  many  men. 

(3)  The  atrophied  muscles,  such  as  those  that  move  the  ear,  that  are  well 
developed  in  certain  people,  or  that  shift  the  scalp,  resembling  the  action  of 
a  horse  in  ridding  itself  of  flies. 

(4)  The  supracondyloid  foramen  of  the  humerus. 

(5)  The  vermiform  appendix. 

(6)  The  location  and  direction  of  the  hair  on  the  trunk  and  limbs. 

(7)  The  dwindling  wirfdom-teeth. 

(8)  The  feet  of  the  fetus  strongly  deflected  inward,  as  in  the  apes,  and 
persisting  in  the  early  months  of  life,  together  with  great  mobility  and  a  dis- 
tinct projection  of  the  great  toe  at  an  angle  from  the  side  of  the  foot. 

»545,  1881,  165.  b  157^  iggO.  c  669,  1867-8,  p.  625. 

'^727,  June  6,  1884.  e  227,  viii. ,  568,  1894. 
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(9)  The  mnarkaUe  grasping  power  of  the  hand  at  birth  and  for  a.  few 
wevki»  thermfter,  that  permits  young  babies  to  suspend  their  whole  weight  oa 
a  ettnt*  tor  a  period  van'ing  from  half  a  minute  to  two  minutes. 

Horroeks  *  a^ribee  to  these  anal  tags  a  patholo^c  importance.  He  claims 
that  tbey  may  be  pnxluctive  of  fistula  in  ono,  superficial  ulcerations,  fecal  cod> 
cretii>U6>  ti:^urv  in  ano,  and  that  they  may  hypertrophy  and  set  up  tenesmus 
tuid  uther  tivubles.  The  presence  of  human  taib  lias  given  rise  to  diacuflsion 
between  friends  and  opponents  of  the  Darwinian  theoiy.     By  some  it  is 


ii-tiiiMva  cuMJI  torn 


|Dick< 


mukniili'itil  V,  n'vtTMidn  to  the  lower  species,  while  others  deny  thi>-  and  c)ast 
it  I,.  W  oimi'ly  n  iMithologic  appendix. 

AnMnftU«i  of  the  Spinal  Canal  and  Contents. — When  tlien>  is  r 
dvlitkill  h)  tliK  N|)iiud  column,  the  vice  of  cunfomiation  is  called  t^piiui  bifiiti. 
'I'bU  ti  i>f  t^^t'  I'luHMfi:  first,  a  simple  opening  in  the  vertebral  canal,  and. 
■*nn'ml,  It  Imp'  Avi\  mifficient  to  allow  tlie  egress  of  siiiiml  membranes  and 
aitlMhUHH<-      Kijiiire  1^0  represents  a  \ar^  enngenital  sacral  tumor. 

\t'lutt\l ''  "iHttkH  of  jurtiul  duplication  of  the  central  canal  of  the  spiul 
w^aI.      IV  IShhi*''  n'lHirts  a  singular  ca.se  of  (hipliontion  of  the  lmul>ar  sej^ 

•  U«Mt'  Hwl   JtMir.,  July.  18M-       **  243,  1B88,  922.       -^^  Murgagui,  NapoU,  1B57,  L,  307. 
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the  spinal  cord.     Wagner  speaks  of  duplication  of  a  portion  of  the 
id. 

*  records  a  case  of  amyelia,  or  absence  of  the  spinal  cord,  in  a  fetus 
■nia  cerebri  and  complete  fissure  of  the  spinal 
NicoU  and  Arnold  **  describe  an  anencephalous 
th  absence  of  spinal  marrow  ;  and  Smith  also 
he  birth  of  an  amyelitic  fetus.* 
jme  i»er8ons  there  are  exaggerated  cnrratures 
spine.  The  first  of  these  curvatures  is  called 
,  in  which  the  curvature  is  posterior ;  second,  lor- 

which  the  curvature  is  anterior ;  third,  scoliosis, 

it  is  lateral,  to  the  right  or  left. 
losis  is  the  most  common  of  the  deviations  in  man 
ost  often  found  in  the  dorsal  region,  although  it 
a  tlie  lumbar  region.  Congenital  kyphosis  is  very 
lan,  is  generally  seen  in  monsters,  and  when  it  does 
exist  is  usually  accompanied  by  lordosis 

I  or  spina  bifida.  We  sometimes  obser\-e  a  condition  of 
anterior  curviiture  of  the  lumbar  and  sacral  regions,  which 
might  be  taken  for  a  congenital  lordosis,  hut  this  is  really  a 
deformity  produced  after  birth  by  the  physiologic  weight 
of  the  body.  Figure  131  represents  a  case  of  lordosis  caused 
by  jiaralysis  of  tlie  spinal  muscles. 
Analogous  to  this  is  what  the  accoucheurs  call  spondy- 
lolisthesis. Scoliosis  may  be  a  cervicodoraal,  dorso- 
lumbar,  or  lumbosacral  cur\-e,  and  the  inclination  of  the 
vertebral  column  may  be  to  the  right  or  left  (Figs.  132 
and  133).  The  patholt^ists  divide  scoliosis  into  a  myo- 
pathic variety,  in  which  the  trouble  is  a  physiologic  an- 
tagonism of  the  muscles ;  or  osteopathic,  ordinarily  asso- 
ciated with  rachitis,  which  latter  variety  is  generally 
accountable  for  congenital  scoliosis.  In  some  coses  the 
diameter  of  the  chest  is  shortened  to  an  almost  incredible 
degree,  but  may  yet  be  compatible  with  life.  Glover  ^  speaks 
of  an  extraordinary  deformity  of  the  chest  with  lateral 
curvature  of  the  spine,  in  which  the  diameter  from  the 
pit  of  the  stomach  to  the  spinal  integument  was  only  5} 
-Lorinsii,      inches. 

Qf  spLDi]  Supernumerary  ribs   are   not   at  all    uncommon    in 

man,  nearly  every  medical  museum  having  some  examples, 
ribs  are  not  rare.  Gordon  ^  descril)es  a  young  man  of  seventeen 
Dolilin.  1865.  si.,  435.  b  124,  ixii..  253.  c  476.  l>^8.  ii.,  400. 
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in  whom  there  was  a  pair  of  supernumerary  ribs  attached  to  the  cerric*! 
vertebne.  Bernhardt  *  mentions  an  instance  in  which  cervical  ribe  canwd 
motor  and  sensory  disturbances.  Dumerin  of  Lyons  showed  an  in&nt  of 
eight  days  which  had  an  arrested  development  of  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  5lh 
ribs.  Cases  of  deficient  ribs  are  occasionally  met  Wistar  in  1818  ^na 
an  account  of  a  person  in  whom  one  side  of  the  thorax  was  at  rest  while  the 
other  performed  the  movements  of  breatliing  in  the  usual  manner. 

In  some  cases  we  see  fissure  of  the  sternum,  caused  either  by  deficient 
union  or  absence  of  one  of  its  constituent  parts.  In  the  most  exaggerated 
cases  these  fissures  permit  the  exit  of  the  heart,  and  as  a  general  rule  ecto- 
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j)ies  of  the  heart  are  thus  caused.  Pavy  ''  has  ^ven  a  most  remarkable  case 
of  sternal  fii^nre  in  a  yoimg  man  of  twenty-five,  a  native  of  Hamburg.  He 
exhibited  himself  in  one  medical  clinic  after  another  all  over  Europe,  ami 
was  always  viewed  with  the  greatest  interest.  In  the  median  line,  corw 
sjMMiding  to  the  absence  of  sternum,  was  a  longitudinal  groove  bounded  <» 
either  ^idc  by  a  continuous  hard  ridge  which  articidated  with  the  costal  o!* 
lagcs.  The  skin  passed  naturally  over  the  chest  from  one  side  to  anolbefr 
but  was  raised  at  one  jwrt  of  the  groove  by  a  pulsatile  swelling  which  ocd' 
pied  the  position  of  the  right  auricle.  The  clavicle  and  the  two  margins  "f 
the  sternum  had  no  connections  whatever,  and  below  the  groove  was  a  IW" 
»  1B9,  1894.  b  548,  1857,  ii.,  522. 
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gabstwce  correspondiDg  to  the  ensiform  cartilage,  which,  however,  was  veiy 
elastic,  and  allowed  the  patient,  under  the  influence  of  the  pectoral  muscles, 
fben  tiie  upper  extremity  was  fixed,  to  open  the  groove  to  nearly  the  extent 
of  three  inches,  which  was  more  than  twice  its  natural  width.  By  approxi- 
mating  his  arms  he  made  the  ends  of  his  clavicles  overlap.  When  he  coughed, 
the  ri^t  lung  suddenly  protruded  from  the  chest  through  the  groove  and 
iweDded  a  considerable  distance  above  the  clavicle  into  the  neck.  Between 
the  clavicles  another  pulsatile  swelling  was  easily  felt  but  hardly  seen,  which 
ma  doubtless  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  as  by  putting  the  fingers  on  it  one  could 
feel  a  double  shock,  synchronous  with  distention  and  recoil  of  a  vessel  or 
opening  and  closing  of  the  semilunar  valves. 

Madden  '  pictures  (Figs.  134  and  13-5)  a  Swede  of  forty  with  congenital 
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aWnce  of  osseous  structure  in  the  middle  line  of  the  sternum,  leaving  a  fis- 
"w  5|  X  If  X  2  inches,  the  longest  diameter  being  vertical.  Madden  also 
mentions  several  anal<^ous  instances  on  record.  Groux's  case  was  in  a  person 
of  forty-five,  and  the  fissure  had  the  vertical  length  of  four  inches.  Hodgen'' 
of  St.  Louis  reports  a  case  in  which  tlicre  was  exstrophy  of  the  heart  tlirough 
the  fissure.  Slocuni "  rejxirts  the  occurrence  of  a  sternal  fissure  3  X  l-J-  inches 
in  SD  Irishman  of  twenty-five.  Madden  also  cites  the  case  of  Abbott  in  an 
nJolt  Degress  and  a  mother.  Obermeier  mentions  several  cases.^  Gibson 
ind  Malet  *  describe  a  presternal  fissure  uncovering  the  base  of  the  heart, 
^'emssen,  Wrany,  and  Williams  also  record  congenital  fissures  of  the  sternum. 

■  597,  1885,  -106.  b  133,  Oct.,  1978.  =  768,  1860,  iii,,  310. 

d  161,  1869,  xlTi.,  20S.  <  451,  xiT.,  1. 
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TWj<ii^.41^  ha*  cvJleoted  ^  cases  of  tbivacic  defects  and  soiniiuirizes  hu 
fAf^er  hy  ^ayiii^  tiiait  the  ^tmctures  deficient  art  ^enefallj  the  hair  in  the 
fuaiiauuy  ai^l  axillary  nrgiuii^.  the  Tubcntanecm^  fit  over  the  miisc4eSy  nip- 
^^,  awi  kr»:a*t£.  the  perrturaL^  and  adjacent  mnscks.  the  costal  cardligo 
ajvl  anterv/T  end*  of  ril^.  the  hand  and  £:*i«aiin :  he  ako  adds  that  then 
ioay  \0:  a  iifrmia  '>f  the  lui^.  oat  hereditary,  but  probably  due  to  the  pressoR 
of  the  anil  ajsaiibft  the  chc^st.     De  ^lanjue^*^  gi^es  a  cnnoas  inslaiice  in  whidi 
the  ^-hiD  aivl  che>t  were  ermgenitally  fistened  together.     3Iairhead  ^  cites  an 
instaiyitfr  in  which  a  firm,  bnjad  strip  of  cartilage  nssemblii^  ^enKWiastoid 
exUfnd*<l  (r*mi  Ijelow  the  left  ear  to  the  left  nppM*  coroer  of  the  stemain, 
Ijeing  ^itirely  ii^'parate  fn^m  the  jaw. 

.S>fae  preliminary  knr>wledge  of  embryology  is  essential  to  onderstand  the 
formation  of  branchial  fisstires,  and  we  refer  the  reader  to  any  of  the 
•FtaiMlanl  work<^  on  embr\'ol«^'  f<#r  this  information.  Dzondi  was  one  of  the 
fir-t  to  recr^gnize  and  ckLs^ifA-  ojngenital  fistulas  of  the  neck.  The  proper 
claHrification  L«  into  lateral  and  median  fissures.  In  a  case  studied  bv  F^v- 
rier  ^  tlie  exploration  of  a  lateral  phaiyngeal  fistula  produced  by  the  intro* 
duction  of  the  «>ound  violent  reflex  phenomena,  such  as  pallor  of  the  &€ 
ami  irre^ilar.  violent  beating  of  the  heart.  The  rarest  of  the  lateral  class  is  ; 
the  preauricular  fissure,  which  has  been  observed  by  F^vrier,  Le  Dentu, 
Marelianrl,  Peyrot,  and  Routier. 

The  meilian  c^iugenital  fissures  of  the  neck  are  probably  caused  by  defe^ 
tive  unir>n  of  the  branchial  arches,  although  Amdt  thinks  that  he  sees  is 
these  median  fistulas  a  persistence  of  the  hypobranchial  furrow  which  exists 
normally  in  the  amphioxus.  They  are  less  frequent  than  the  preceding 
varietv. 

The  mr^f't  t^^pical  form  r»f  malformation  of  the  esophagus  is  imperfon- 
tion  or  obliteration.  Van  Cuvck  of  Brussels  in  1824  delivered  a  chiM 
which  iVu-il  cm  the  thinl  dav  from  malnutrition.  Postmortem  it  was  fouiw 
that  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  esophagus  to  the  extent  of  about  two  inches 
was  <-oiiverteil  into  a  ligjinientous  c<»rd.  Porro  **  describes  a  case  of  con- 
genital obliteration  of  the  esopliagus  which  ended  in  a  cecal  pouch  about  onf 
inch  U'low  the  inferior  |K)rtion  of  the  glottidean  aperture  and  from  this 
|K»int  to  the  stomach  only  metisiired  an  inch  ;  there  was  also  tracheal  com* 
municiition.  The  cliihl  was  n<»tioeil  to  take  to  the  breast  with  avidit}',  W 
aft^-r  a  little  suckling  it  would  cough,  become  livid,  and  reject  most  of  the 
milk  through  the  nose,  in  this  way  almost  suifocating  at  each  paroxysm;  » 
die<J  on  the  tliinl  dav. 

» 

In  Hime  ca>i*s  the  esophagus  is  divided,  one  jx)rtion  opening  into  tte 
bn»ncliial  or  other  thoracic  organs.  Brentano*^  describes  an  infiint  dying 
ten  days  after  iiirth  whose  esophagus  was  divided   into  two  portions,  one 

a  7">».  Jan.,  1%V>.  b224,  1887,  177. 

c  Sijciete  tie  Cliirurgie,  1892.  ^  151,  1??71.  •  242,  1894. 
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nnioating  in  a  cnldeeac,  the  other  opening  into  the  bronchi ;  the  left  kidney 
as  also  displaced  downward.  Blasina^'*  describes  an  anomalous  case  of 
aplication  of  the  esophagus.  Grashuys,  and  subsequently  Vicq  d'Azir, 
ftw  a  dilatation  of  the  esophagus  resembling  the  crop  of  a  bird. 

ADOmalies  of  the  Lungs. — Carper  describes  a  fetus  of  thirty-seven 
ireeks  in  whose  thorax  he  found  a  very  voluminous  thymus  gland  but  no 
loDgs.  These  organs  were  simply  represented  by  two  little  oval  bodies  hav- 
ing no  lobes,  with  the  color  of  the  tissue  of  the  liver.  The  heart  had  only 
aoe  cavity  but  all  the  other  organs  were  perfectly  formed.  This  ease  seems 
to  be  unique.  Tichomiroff'  records  the  case  of  a  woman  of  tweuty-four 
who  died  of  pneumonia  in  whom  the  left  lung  was  entirely  missing.  No 
traces  of  a  left  bronchus  existed.  The  subject  was  very  poorly  developed 
[Aysically.  Tichomiroff  finds 
Rmr  other  cases  in  literature,  in 
Ul  of  which  the  left  lung  was 
ibeeut  Theremin  and  Tyson 
record  cases  of  the  absence  of 
the  left  lung. 

Supplementary     pulmonary 
lobes  are  occasionally  Keen  in 
■Qaa   and   are   taken   by  some 
sutborities   to   be  examples  of 
letixigressive  anomalies  tending 
to  prove  that  the  derivation  of 
the  human    race   is   from  the 
quadnipe<ls  which  show  analo- 
gous pulmonary  malformation. 
Eckley''  reports  an  instance  of        Fig  iss-- 
supernumerary  lobe  of  the  right     'n""jJer«y"]  i 
•ung  in  close  connection   with     ™'»,J,  ph™ 
the  vena   azj-gos   major   (Fig, 
136).     Collins  '  mentions  a  similar  case. 
Utstances  of  four  lobes  in  the  right  lung, 
description  of  a  lung  with  six  lobes. 

Anomalies  of  the  Diaphragm. — DiemeHirm'ck  i:^  snid  to  have  dissected 
I  human  subject  in  whom  the  diaphnigm  and  mttliiLstinum  were  apparently 
*iir«ing,  but  such  cases  must  he  very  rare,  although  we  frot|uently  find  marked 
•eficiencyofthisotgan.  Bouchaud  '  reports  an  instance  of  absence  of  the  right 
laif  of  the  diaphragm  in  an  infant  born  at  term.  Lawrence'  mentions  con- 
genital deficiency  of  the  muscular  fibers  of  the  left  half  of  the  diaphragm  with 

«  Inter-MoDatschr.  f,  Anftt.  u.  Physiol.,  1895.  ^  Chicngo  M.  Times,  Jniie,  1895. 

c  310,  Iviii.,  252.  ^  Gai.  heM.  il.  bc.  mfid.  de  Bordeaai,  ISW),  i.,  1045. 

•  243,  xzxviu.,  »M.  '  476,  1653,  ii.,  337. 
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displacement  of  the  stomach.  The  patient  died  of  double  pneumonia.  Car 
ruthers,  McClintock,  Polaillon,  and  van  Geison  also  record  instances  of  con 
genital  deficiency  of  part  of  the  diaphragm.  Recently  Dittel*  reported  unilatera 
defect  in  the  diaphragm  of  an  infant  that  died  soon  after  birth.  The  stomach 
small  intestines,  and  part  of  the  large  omentum  lay  in  the  left  pleural  cavity 
both  the  phrenic  nerves  were  normal.  Many  similar  cases  of  diaphragmati( 
hernia  have  been  observed.  In  such  cases  the  opening  may  be  large  enougl 
to  allow  a  great  part  of  the  visceral  constituents  to  pass  into  the  thorax 
sometimes  seriously  interfering  with  respiration  and  circulation  by  th( 
pressure  wliich  ensues.  Alderson**  reports  a  fatal  case  of  diaphragmatic 
hernia  with  symptoms  of  pneumothorax.  The  stomach,  spleen,  omentum, 
and  transverse  colon  were  found  lying  in  the  left  pleura.  Berchon  ^  mentiom 
double  perforation  of  the  diaphragm  with  hernia  of  the  epiplodn.  The  mo8i 
extensive  paper  on  this  subject  was  contributed  by  Bodwitch,^  who,  beside 
reporting  an  instance  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  gives  i 
numerical  analysis  of  all  the  cases  of  this  affection  found  recorded  in  th( 
writings  of  medical  authors  between  the  years  1610  and  1846.  Hillier' 
sj>eaks  of  an  instance  of  congenital  diaphragmatic  hernia  in  which  nearly  al 
the  small  intestines  and  two-thirds  of  the  large  passed  into  the  right  sid( 
of  the  thorax.  Macnab '  reports  an  instance  in  which  three  years  after  th( 
cure  of  empyema  the  whole  stomach  constituted  the  hernia.  Beoentl; 
Joly  ^  described  a  congenital  hernia  of  the  stomach  in  a  man  of  thirty- 
seven,  who  died  from  collapse  following  lymphangitis,  persistent  vomit- 
ing, and  diarrhea.  At  the  postmortem  there  was  found  a  defect  in  tli( 
diaphragm  on  the  left  side,  permitting  herniation  of  the  stomach  and  firsi 
part  of  the  duodenum  into  the  left  pleural  cavit}\  There  was  no  history  of 
traumatism  to  account  for  strangulation.  Long\vorth  **  cites  an  instance  of 
inversion  of  the  diaphragm  in  a  human  subject.  Bartholinus  *  mentioni 
coalition  of  the  diaphragm  and  liver  ;  and  similar  eases  are  spoken  of 
by  Morgagni  and  the  Ephemerides.  Hoffman  *^  descril)es  diaphragmati( 
junction  with  the  lung. 

Anomalies  of  the  Stomach. — The  Ephemerides  contains  the  account  of 
a  dissection  in  which  the  stomach  was  found  wanting,  and  also  speaks  of  tw( 
instances  of  duplex  stomach.  Bartholinus,^^  Heister,  Hufeland,  Morgagni 
Riolan,  and  Sandifort^  cite  examples  of  duplex  stomach.  Bonet  speaks  of  i 
case  of  vomiting  which  was  caused  by  a  double  stomach.  Struthers  ^  report 
two  cases  in  which  there  were  two  cavities  to  the  stomach.  Struthers  ab 
mentions  that  Morgagni,  Home,  Monro,  Palmer,  Larr}*,  Blasius,  Hufeland 
and  Walther  also  record  instances  in  which  there  was  contraction  in  tb 

»  261,  Mfty  19,  1894.  »>  476, 1858,  ii.,  396.  <^  363,  xxxv.,  447. 

d  231,  ix.  e  476,  1861,  i.,  391  f  476.  1878,  i.,  11. 

K  342,  Jftn.,  1894.  h  074^  1877,  xii.,  279.  i  190,  cent,  iv.,  n.  20. 

J  Olmerv.  iinat.  jMith.,  L.  iv.,  pp.  27,  45.        ^  Month.  J.  M.  Sc.,  Loncl.,  1851,  xii.,  121. 
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middle  of  the  stomach,  accounting  for  their  instances  of  duplex  stomach. 
Musser*  reports  an  instance  of  hour-glass  contraction  of  the  stomach.  Hart  ^ 
dissected  the  stomach  of  a  woman  of  thirty  which  resembled  the  stomach 
of  a  predaceous  bird,  with  patches  of  tendon  on  its  surface.  The  right 
extremity  instead  of  continuously  contracting  ended  in  a  culdesac  one-half  as 
huge  as  the  greater  end  of  the  stomach.  The  duodenum  proceeded  from  the 
depression  marking  the  lesser  arch  of  the  organ  midway  between  the  cardiac 
orifice  and  the  right  extremity.  Crooks  ^  speaks  of  a  case  in  which  the  stomach 
of  an  infimt  terminated  in  a  culdesac. 

Hernia  of  the  stomach  is  not  uncommon,  especially  in  diaphragmatic  or 
umbilical  deficiency.  There  are  many  cases  on  record,  some  terminating 
fiitally  from  strangulation  or  exposure  to  traumatism.  Paterson  ^  reports  a 
case  of  congenital  hernia  of  the  stomach  into  the  left  portion  of  the  thoracic 
cavity.  It  was  covered  with  fat  and  occupied  the  whole  left  half  of  the 
thoracic  cavity.  The  spleen,  pancreas,  and  transverse  colon  were  also  superior 
to  the  diaphragm.  Death  was  caused  by  a 
well-defined  round  perforation  at  the  cardiac 
carvature  the  size  of  a  sixpence. 

Anomalies  of  the  Intestines. — The 

Ephemerides  contains  the  account  of  an  ex- 
ample of  double  cecum,  and  Alexander  ® 
speaks  of  a  double  colon,  and  there  are  other 
cases  of  duplication  of  the  bowel  recorded. 
There  is  an  instance  of  coalition  of  the 
jejunum   with   the   liver,*^  and   Treuner' 

parallels  this  case.     Aubery,  Charrier,  Poel-  ^,^  ,37.-i,„„bie  ,tom«h. 

man,  and  others  speak  of  congenital  division 

of  the  intestinal  canal.     Congenital  occlusion  is  quite  frequently  reported. 

Dilatation  of  the  colon  frequently  occurs  as  a  transient  affection,  and  by 
its  action  in  pushing  up  the  diaphragm  may  so  seriously  interfere  with  the  action 
of  the  heart  and  lungs  as  to  occasionally  cause  heart-failure.  Fenwick  has 
mentioned  an  instance  of  this  nature.  According  to  Osier  there  is  a  chronic 
fonn  of  dilatation  of  the  colon  in  which  the  gut  may  reach  an  enormous 
size.  The  coats  may  be  hypertrophied  without  evidence  of  any  special 
organic  change  in  the  mucosa.  The  most  remarkable  instance  has  been 
reported  by  Formad.  The  patient,  known  as  the  ^^  balloon-man/'  aged 
twenty-three  at  the  time  of  his  death,  had  had  a  distended  abdomen  from  in- 
fancy. Postmortem  the  colon  was  found  as  large  as  that  of  an  ox,  the  cir- 
cumference ranging  from  15  to  30  inches.  The  weight  of  the  contents  was 
^"  pounds.  Cases  are  not  uncommon  in  children.  Osier  ^  reports  three  well- 
marked  cases  under  his  care.     Chapman  ^  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  liver 

»547,  188a-1884,  xiv.,  331.      l>  311,  iv.,  326.      c  776,  1826,  ii.,  38.       d  381,  1854,  ii.,  26. 
•  272,  1880,  n.  8.,  iv.,  511.        f  160,  Band  ii.,  90.         g  165,  1893.        ^  224, 1878,  i.,  566. 
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was  diiiplacecl  by  dilatation  of  the  sigmoid  flexure.  Mya'  reports  two  casej 
of  congenital  dilatatiou  and  liypertrophy  of  the  colon  (megacolon  coogenito). 
Hirschf>prung,  Genersicli,  Faralli,  Walker,  and  Griffiths  all  record  similar  in- 
stances, and  in  all  these  cases  the  clinical  features  were  obstinate  consttpatioa 
snd  marked  meteurismus. 

Imperforate  Anus. — Cases  in  which  the  anus  is  imperforate  or  the 
rectum  ends  in  a  blind  ptMich  are  occasionally  seen.  In 
some  instances  the  rectum  is  entirely  absent,  the  cokn 
mj  being  the  termination  of  the  intestinal  tract.  There  in 
"''  cases  on  record  in  which  ihe  rectum  communicated  with 
the  anurt  solely  by  a  fibromuscular  cord.  Anorectil 
atresia  is  the  ordinary  imperforation  of  the  anns,  in 
which  the  rectum  terminates  in  the  middle  of  the  aacnl 
cavity.  The  rectum  may  be  deficient  from  the  superior 
third  of  the  sacrum,  and  in  this  position  is  quite  inacws- 
sible  for  o]>cration. 

A  compensatory  coalition  of  the  bowel  witb  the 
bladder  or  urethra  is  sometimes  present,  and  in  the* 
cases  the  feces  are  voided  by  the  urinary  pa.-sagefl.  Huxham ''  mentioiu?  the 
fusion  of  the  O'ctum  and  colon  with  the  bladder,  and  simiUr  instanct^  aw 
reiKirtwl  by  Duniiis '  and  Baillie.  Zacutus  Lusitanus  *"  describes  an  infant 
with  an  imperforate  membrane  over  its  anus  who  voided  feces  throof^  the 
urethra  for  three  months.  After  puncture  of  the  membrane,  the  discliarp* 
came  through  the  natund  [tassage  and  the  child  lived  ;  Morgagni  mentioiHi 
somewhat  similar  case  in  a  little  girl  living  in  Bologna, 
and  other  modern  instances  hav<'  l»een  reported.  The 
rectum  may  terminate  in  the  vagina  (Fig.  139). 

Masters''  has  seen  a  child  who  lived  nine  days  in 
whom  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  terminated  in  the 
fundus  of  the  bladder.  Ouinard  -"^  pictures  a  case  in 
which  there  was  cnniniimication  between  the  rectum  and 
the  bladder.  In  Figure  1 40  a  represents  the  rectum  ;  b 
the  hla<lder ;  c  the  ix)int  of  conmiunieation  ;  ff  shows  the  _        _  _ 

cellular  tissue  of  the  scrotum.  rtcium  end*  in  ihmgi" 

There  is  a  description '■  of  a  girl  of  fourteen,  other- 
wise well  ecuistitutcd  and  healthy,  who  had  neither  external  genital  oigui 
nor  anus.  There  was  a  plain  dermal  covering  over  the  genital  and  and 
rt^i'iu.  She  ate  regidarly,  but  over}-  three  days  she  exi>ericnced  pain  in  the 
nmbilirus  and  umch  intestinal  irritation,  followed  by  severe  vomitii^  of 
stereoraeeuus  matter  ;  the  iiains  then  ceased  and  she  cleansed  her  mouth  widi 
aronuitic  washes,  remaining  well  until  the  following  third  day.  Some  of  the 
»  747,  ,Vii.  48,  lfl!)4.  215.  b  aa9.  n,  432.  o  664,  T.  iii.,  n.  55,  p.  38a 
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Lrine  was  evacuated  by  the  mammK.  The  examiners  displayed  much  desire 
10  see  her  after  puberty  to  note  the  disposition  of  the  menstrual  flow,  but  do 
further  obsen'ation  of  her  case  can  be  found. 

Foumier  '  narrates  that  he  was  called  by  three  students,  who  had  been  try- 
ing to  deliver  a  woman  for  five  days.  He  found  a  well-constituted  woman  of 
tventy-two  in  horrible  agony,  who  they  said  had  not  had  a  passage  of  the 
bowels  for  eight  days,  so  he  prescribed  an  enema.  The  student  who  was 
i^iected  to  give  the  enema  found  to  his  surprise  that  there  was  no  anus,  but 
l^  patting  his  finger  in  the  vagina  he  could  discern  the  floating  end  of  the 
Rctom,  which  was  full  of  feces.  There  was  an  opening  in  thb  suspended 
Return  about  the  size  of  an  undistended  anus.  Lavage  was  practised  by  a 
cuinula  introduced  through  the  opening,  and  a  great  numlK'r  of  cherry  stones 


flf.  UO.— AbDOcnulJunciiaiiof 


i  with  feces  followed  the  water,  and   labor  was  soon  terminated. 
■  Tie  woman  afterward  confessed  that  she  was  perfectly  aware  of  her  deformity, 

•8  waa  ashamed  to  disclose  it  before.     There  was  an  analogue  of  this  case 

fattid  by  Mercurialifl  *•  in  a  child  of  a  Jew  called  Teutonicus. 

Gerster'  reports  a  rare  form  of  imperforate  anus,  with  malposition  of  the 
•ft  ureter,  obliteration  of  the  ostia  of  both  ureters,  with  consequent  hydrone- 
moeis  of  a  confluent  kidney.  There  was  a  minute  opening  into  the  bladder, 
'Oich  allowed  the  passage  of  meconium  through  the  urethra.  Buige  "^  men- 
1*18  the  case  of  what  he  calls  "  sexless  child,"  in  whicli  there  was  an  imi)er- 
>kte  anus  and  no  pubic  arch  ;  the  ureters  dischai^ed  upon  a  tumor  the  size 

a  teacup  extending  from  the  umbilicus  to  the   pul>es.     A   ))ostmortem 
Unination  confirmed  the  diagnosis  of  sexless  child. 

»  302,  iv.,  ISfi.        *•  De  mork  pner.,  L.  1.       <=  597, 1878,  ixvili.,  516.        <"  597, 1870,  3B. 
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The  Liver. — The  Ephemerides,  Frankenau,*  von  Home,  Molinetti, 
Schenck,^  and  others  speak  of  deficient  or  absent  liver.  Zacutiis 
Lusitanus  °  says  that  he  once  found  a  mass  of  flesh  in  place  of  the  liver. 
Lieutaud  '^  is  quoted  as  describing  a  postmortem  examination  of  an  adult  who 
had  died  of  hydropsy,  in  whom  the  liver  and  spleen  were  entirely  missing. 
The  portal  vein  discharged  immediately  into  the  vena  cava ;  this  case  is 
probably  unique,  as  no  authentic  parallel  could  be  found. 

Laget  ®  reports  an  instance  of  supernumerary  lobe  in  the  liver.  Van 
Buren  ^  describes  a  supernumerary  liver.  Sometimes  there  is  rotation,  real 
or  apparent,  caused  by  transposition  of  the  characteristics  of  the  liver. 
Handy*  mentions  such  a  case.  Kirmisson^  reports  a  singular  anomaly 
of  the  liver  which  he  calls  double  displacement  by  interversion  and  rota- 
tion on  the  vertical  axis.  Actual  displacements  of  the  liver  as  well  as  what 
is  known  as  wandering  liver  are  not  uncommon.  The  operation  for  floating 
liver  will  be  spoken  of  later. 

Hawkins  ^  reports  a  case  of  congenital  obliteration  of  the  ductus  com- 
munis choledochus  in  a  male  infant  which  died  at  the  age  of  four  and  a  hali 
months.  Jaundice  appeared  on  the  eighth  day  and  lasted  through  the  short 
life.  The  hepatic  and  cystic  ducts  were  pervious  and  the  hepatic  duct 
obliterated.  There  were  signs  of  hepatic  cirrhosis  and  in  addition  an  inguinal 
hernia. 

The  Gall-Bladder. — Harle  ^  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  of  flfty,  in  whom 
he  could  find  no  gall-bladder ;  Patterson^  has  seen  a  similar  instance  in  a 
man  of  twenty-five.     Purser  *  describes  a  double  gall-bladder. 

The  spleen  has  been  found  deficient  or  wanting  by  Lebby,  Ramsay,  and 
others,  but  more  frequently  it  is  seen  doubled.  Cabrolius,^^  Morgagni,  and 
others  have  found  two  spleens  in  one  subject ;  Cheselden  and  Fallopius  report 
three ;  Fantoni  mentions  four  found  in  one  subject ;  Guy-Patin  has  seen 
five,  none  as  large  as  the  ordinary  organ  ;  Hollerius,  Kerckringius,  and  others 
have  remarked  on  multiple  spleens.  There  is  a  possibility  that  in  some  of 
the  cases  of  multiple  spleens  reported  the  organ  is  really  single  but  divided 
into  several  lobes.  Albrecht  °*  mentions  a  case  shown  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Vienna  Medical  S(x;iety  of  a  very  large  number  of  spleens  found  in  the  meso- 
gastrium,  peritoneum,  on  the  mesentery  and  transverse  mesocolon,  in  DougW 
pouch,  etc.  There  was  a  spleen  "the  size  of  a  walnut''  in  the  usual  position, 
with  the  splenic  artery  and  vein  in  their  normal  position.  Everyone  of  these 
spleens  had  a  capsule,  was  covered  by  peritoneum,  and  exhibited  the  histo- 
logic appearance  of  splenic  tissue.  According  to  the  review  of  this  article 
Toldt  explains  the  case  by  assuming  that  other  parts  of  the  celomic  epithelium 

a  360,  n.  7.  b  718,  L.  iii.  c  831,  L.  ii.,  obs.  3.  d  302,  iv.,  154. 

e  242,  1874,  42.  f  N.  York  M.  Times,  1853-1854,  iii.,  126.  «  526,  1850,  vi.,  20- 

1>242,  1880,  112.  i  476,  April  6,  1895.  J   476,  1856,  ii.,  3W 
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besides  that  of  the  mesogastrium,  are  capable  of  forming  splenic  tiasue.  Jame- 
son •reports  a  case  of  double  spleen  and  kidneys.  Bainbrigge  **  mentions  a 
case  of  supernumerary  spleen  causing  death  from  the  patient  being  placed  in 
the  supine  position  in  consequence  of  fracture  of  the  thigh.  Peevor  ®  men- 
tions an  instance  of  second  spleen.  B6clard  and  Guy-Patin  have  seen  the 
spleen  congenitally  misplaced  on  the  right  side  and  the  liver  on  the  left ; 
Borellus  and  Bartholinus  with  others  have  observed  misplacement  of  the 
spleen. 

The  Pancreas. — Lieutaud  has  seen  the  pancreas  missing  and  speaks  of  * 
a  double  pancreatic  duct  that  he  found  in  a  man  who  died  from  starvation  ; 
Bonet^*^  speaks  of  a  case  similar  to  this  last 

There  are  several  cases  of  complete  transposition  of  the  viscera  on 
record.  This  bizarre  anomaly  was  probably  observed  first  in  1650  by 
Riolanus,  but  the  most  celebrated  case  was  that  of  Morand  in  1660,  and 
IKry  described  the  instance  later  which  was  the  subject  of  the  following 
quatrain : — 

'^  La  nature,  peu  sage  et  sans  doute  en  d^bauche, 
Pla^a  le  foie  au  c6t4  gauche, 
Et  de  m^me,  vice  versa, 
Le  ooeur  h,  le  droite  pla9a.'* 


Young  •  cites  an  example  in  a  woman  of  eighty-five  who  died  at  Ham- 
mersmith, London.  She  was  found  dead  in  bed,  and  in  a  postmortem  exami- 
nation, ordered  to  discover  if  possible  the  cause  of  death,  there  was  seen 
complete  transposition  of  the  viscera.  The  heart  lay  with  its  base  toward 
the  left,  its  apex  toward  the  right,  reaching  the  lower  border  of  the  4th  rib, 
onder  the  right  mamma.  The  vena  cava  was  on  the  left  side  and  passed 
into  the  pulmonary  cavity  of  the  heart,  which  was  also  on  the  left  side,  the 
aorta  and  systemic  ventricle  being  on  the  right.  The  left  splenic  vein  was 
lying  on  the  superior  vena  cava,  the  liver  under  the  left  ribs,  and  the  spleen 
on  the  right  side  underneath  the  heart.  The  esophagus  was  on  the  right  of 
the  aorta,  and  the  location  of  the  two  ends  of  the  stomach  was  reversed ; 
the  sigmoid  flexure  was  on  the  right  side.  Davis'  describes  a  similar  in- 
stance in  a  man. 

Herrick  ^  mentions  transposition  of  viscera  in  a  man  of  twenty-five. 
Barbieux  ^  cites  a  case  of  transposition  of  viscera  in  a  man  who  was  wounded 
in  a  duel.  The  liver  was  to  the  left  and  the  spleen  and  heart  to  the  right, 
etc.  All)ers,  Baron,  B^clard,  Boyer,  Bull,  Mackensie,  Hutchinson,  Hunt, 
Murray,  Dareste,  Curran,  Duchesne,  Musser,  Sabatier,  Shrady,  Vulpian, 
Wilson,  and  Wehn  are  among  others  reporting  instances  of  transposition 
and  inversion  of  the  viscera. 


•  435,  1874,  ix.,  11. 
<lHwt.  Anat.  Med.,  i.,  248. 
f  538,  July  28,  1894. 


b  490,  xxxviii.,  1052.  c  435, 1885,  xx.,  216. 
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Congenital  extroversion  or  eventration  is  the  result  of  some  congenital 
deficiency  in  the  abdominal  wall ;  instances  are  not  unconmion,  and  some 
patients  live  as  long  as  do  cases  of  umbilical  hernia  proper.  Ramsey*  speaks 
of  entire  want  of  development  of  the  abdominal  parietes.  Robertson, 
Rizzoli,  Tait,  Hamilton,  Brodie,  Denis,  Dickie,  Goyrand,  and  many  others 
mention  extroversion  of  viscera  from  parietal  defects.  The  different  forms 
of  hernia  will  be  considered  in  another  chapter. 

There  seem  to  be  no  authentic  cases  of  complete  absence  of  the 
kidney  except  in  the  lowest  grades  of  monstrosities.  Becker,  Blasius, 
Rhodius,  Baillie,  Portal,  Sandifort,  Meckel,  Schenck,  and  Stoll  are  among 
the  older  writers  who  have  observed  the  absence  of  one  kidnev.  In  a  recent 
paper  Ballowitz  has  collected  213  cases,  from  which  the  following  extract 
has  been  made  by  the  British  Medical  Journal : — 

"Ballowitz  (Virchow's  Archiv,  August  5,  1895)  has  collected  as  far  as 
possible  all  the  recorded  cases  of  congenital  absence  of  one  kidney.  Exclud- 
ing cases  of  fused  kidney  and  of  partial  atrophy  of  one  kidney,  he  finds 
213  cases  of  complete  absence  of  one  kidney,  upon  which  he  bases  the 
following  conclusions  :  Such  deficiency  occurs  almost  twice  as  often  in  males 
as  in  females,  a  fact,  however,  which  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the 
greater  frequency  of  necropsies  on  males.  As  to  age,  23  occurred  in  the 
fetus  or  newly  bom,  most  having  some  other  congenital  deformity,  especially 
imperforate  anus ;  the  rest  were  about  evenly  distributed  up  to  seventh'  veaK 
of  age,  after  which  only  seven  cases  occurred.  Taking  all  cases  together,  the 
deficiency  is  more  common  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side  ;  but  while  in 
males  the  left  kidney  is  far  more  commonly  absent  than  the  right,  in  females 
the  two  sides  show  the  defect  equally.  The  renal  vessels  were  generally 
absent,  as  also  the  ureter,  on  the  abnormal  side  (the  latter  in  all  except  15 
cases) ;  the  suprarenal  was  missing  in  31  cases.  The  solitarj'  kidney 
was  almost  always  normal  in  sliape  and  position,  but  much  enlarged. 
Microscopically  the  enlargement  would  seem  to  be  due  rather  to  hyperplasia 
tlian  to  hypertrophy.  The  bladder,  except  for  absence  of  the  opening  of 
one  ureter,  was  generally  normal.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  there  were 
associated  deformities  of  the  organs  of  generation,  especially  of  the  femal« 
organs,  and  these  were  almost  invariably  on  the  side  of  the  renal  defect ;  they 
affected  the  conducting  portion  much  more  than  the  glandular  portion — thjt 
is,  uterus,  vagina,  and  Fallopian  tubes  in  the  female,  and  vas  deferens  or 
vesicula?  soniinales  in  the  male,  rather  than  the  ovaries  or  testicles.  FinallV) 
he  jx)ints  out  the  practical  bearing  of  the  subject — for  example,  the  prohi* 
bility  of  calculus  causing  sudden  suppression  of  urine  in  such  cases— «>■ 
also  the  danger  of  surgical  interference,  and  suggests  the  possibility  of 
diagnosing  the  condition  by  ascertaining  the  absence  of  the  opening  of  o* 
ureter  in  the  bladder  by  means  of  the  cystoscope,  and  also  the  likelihooi 

^  Northwest  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  Chicago,  1857,  xiv.,  450. 
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ofite  (Hwurring  where  itny  ahnomiality  of  the  genital  oi^ns  is  foiiud, 
t^pediilly  if  this  l>e  unilateral." 

Green'  reports  the  ease  of  a  fenmle  ehild  in  which  tlie  riglit  kidney  and 
ripht  Fallopiao  tulie  and  ovary  were  uljsetit  without  any  nidimentarj'  strne- 
liiresin  their  place.  Guit^ras  and  Riesman*"  have  noted  the  absence  of  the 
right  kidney,  right  ureter,  and  right  adrenal  in  an  old  woman  who  had  died  of 
chronic  nephritis.    The  left  kidney  although  cirrhotic  was  very  much  enlai^ed. 

Tompsett''  describes  a  ncfroppy  made  on  a  cooHe  child  of  nearly  twelve 


fliOQths,  in  which  it  was  seen  that  in  tlic  place  of  h  kidney  there  were  two 
wft  orgaiL'^  connected  nt  the  apices  bv  a  proltingation  of  the  cortical  substance 
of  each;  the  child  had  dieil  of  neglected  malarial  fever.  Sandifort''  spesiks 
of  a  case  of  double  kidneys  and  double  ureters,  and  cases  of  superaume- 
nuy  kidney  are  not  imconiraon,  generally  being  segmentation  <jf  one  of 
tbe  Donnal  kidneys.  Rayer  has  seen  three  kidneys  united  and  fiirnied  like 
»  horeeshoe  (Fig.  141).  We  are  quite  familiar  with  the  ordinarj-  "horse- 
UlOe  kidney,"  in  which  two  nornml  kidneys  are  connected. 

•324,  Feb.  23.  1895.  ''224,  1879,  ii.,  602.  (  710,  fuac.  iii. 
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There  are  several  forms  of  displacement  of  the  kidneys,  the  most  com- 
mon being  the  "floating  kidney,"  which  is  sometimes  successfully  re- 
moved or  fixed ;  Rayer  has  made  an  extensive  study  of  this  anomaly. 

The  kidney  may  be  displaced  to  the  pelvis,  and  Guinard  ^^  quotes  an 
instance  in  which  the  left  kidney  was  situated  in  the  pelvis,  to  the  left  of 
the  rectum  and  back  of  the  bladder.  The  ureter  of  the  left  side  was  veiy 
short.  The  left  renal  artery  came  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta  and  the 
primitive  iliacs.  The  right  kidney  was  situated  normally,  and  received  from 
the  aorta  two  arteries,  whose  volume  did  not  surpass  the  two  arteries  supply- 
ing the  left  suprarenal  capsule,  which  was  in  its  ordinary  place.  Displace- 
ments of  the  kidney  anteriorly  are  very  rare. 

The  ureters  have  been  found  multiple ;  Griffon  *  reports  the  history  of  a 
male  subject  in  whom  the  ureter  on  the  left  side  was  double  throughout  its 
whole  length ;  there  were  two  vesical  orifices  on  the  left  side  one  above  the 
other ;  and  Morestin,  in  the  same  journal,  mentions  ureters  double  on  both 
sides  in  a  female  subject.  Molinetti  *^^  speaks  of  six  ureters  in  one  person. 
Littre  in  1705  described  a  case  of  coalition  of  the  ureters.  Allen  ^  de- 
scribes an  elongated  kidney  with  two  ureters.  Coeyne  ^  mentions  duplica- 
tion of  the  ureters  on  both  sides.  Lediberder  ^  reports  a  case  in  which  the 
ureter  had  double  origin.  Tyson  ®  cites  an  instance  of  four  ureters  in  an 
infant.  Penrose'  mentions  the  absence  of  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  left 
ureter,  with  a  small  cystic  kidney,  and  there  are  parallel  cases  on  record. 

The  ureters  sometimes  have  anomalous  terminations  either  in  the  rectiun, 
vagina,  or  directly  in  the  urethra.  This  latter  disposition  is  realized  no^ 
mally  in  a  number  of  animals  and  causes  the  incessant  flow  of  urine,  result- 
ing in  a  serious  inconvenience.  Flajani  speaks  of  the  termination  of  the 
ureters  in  the  pelvis  ;  Nebel  ^  has  seen  them  appear  just  beneath  the  umbil- 
icus ;  and  Lieutaud  describes  a  man  who  died  at  thirty-five,  from  another 
cause,  whose  ureters,  as  large  as  intestines,  terminated  in  the  urethral  canal, 
causing  him  to  urinate  frequently ;  the  bladder  was  absent.  In  the  early 
part  of  this  century^  there  was  a  young  girl  examined  in  New  York  whoflC 
ureters  emptied  into  a  reddish  carnosity  on  the  mons  veneris.  The  urine 
dribbled  continuously,  and  if  the  child  cried  or  made  any  exertion  it  came 
in  jets.  The  genital  organs  participated  but  little  in  the  deformity,  and  with 
the  exception  that  the  umbilicus  was  low  and  the  anus  more  anterior  than 
natural,  the  child  was  well  formed  and  its  health  good.  Colzi  *  reports  a 
case  in  M'hich  the  left  ureter  opened  externally  at  the  left  side  of  the  hymen 
a  little  below  the  normal  meatus  urinarius.  There  is  a  case  described  ^  of  a 
man  who  evidently  suffered  from  a  patent  urachus,  as  the  urine  passed  in  jets 

a  242,  1894.  b  547^  1873-4.  iv.,  220.  c  242,  1874,  xliii,,  55. 

d  242,  1834-5,  ix.,  187.         e  629,  Lond.,  1731,  iii.,  146.  f  779,  xl.,  161. 

g  Comment.  Acad.  Palat.,  vol.  v.,  n.  xii.  h  302,  iv.,  159. 

i  747,  May,  1895.  j  M^m.  de  P Acad,  de  Chir.,  vol.  xxx. 
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Fig.  M2. -Triple  bladder  (SciballlX 


tsircoatrolled  by  a  sphincter  from  his  umbilicus.     Littre  mentions  a  patent 

nnchus  in  a  boy  of  eighteen.     Congenital  dilatation  of  the  ureters  is  occa- 

jioDally  seen  in  the  new-bom.     Shattuek  *  describes  a  male  fetus  showing 

itpdlitm  characters  in  the  sexual  ducts.     There  was  ectopia  vesicK  and  pro- 

lipK  of  the  intestine  at  the  umbilicus ;  the  right  kidney  was  elongated  ;  the 

ri^t  vas  deferens  opened   into  the  ureter.      There  was  persistence  in  a 

iqwrnte  condition  of  the 

:wo  Mullerian  ducts  which 

^■etied  externally  inferior- 

y,  and   there    were    two 

lucte   near    the   openings 

rhich     represented     anal 

lODehes.       Both    testicles 

rare    in     the     abdomen. 

M*"  describes  a  man  in 

rhom  one  of  the  Mullerian 

Inctg  was  persistent 

Anomalies  of  the 
lladder. — Blanchard,  Blasius,  Haller,  Nebel,  and  Rhodius  mention  cases  in 
'bich  the  bladder  has  been  found  absent  and  we  have  already  mentioned  some 
ueg,  but  the  instances  in  which  the  bladder  has  been  duplex  are  much 
lore  frequent  Bourienne,  OberteuSer,  Ruysch,  Bartholinus,  Morgagni,  and 
Franck  speak  of  vesical  duplication.  There 
is  a  descriptiiin'^  of  a  man  who  had  two  blad- 
ders, each  receiving  a  ureter.  Bussiere^  de- 
scribes a  triple  bladder,  and  Scibelli  of 
Xaples'  mentions  an  instance  in  a  subject 
who  died  at  fifty-seven  with  symptoms  of  re- 
tention of  urine.  In  the  illustration  (Fig. 
142),  B  represents  the  normal  bladder,  A  and 
C  the  supplementarj'  bladders,  with  D  and  E 
their  respective  points  of  entrance  into  B.  As 
will  be  noticed,  the  ureters  terminate  in  the 
supplcmentaiy  bladders.  Fantoni  "^  and 
Malgetti  cite  instances  of  quintuple  blad- 
ders. 

The  Ephemerides  speaks  of  a  case  of  coalition  of  the  bladder  with  the  os 
ibis  and  another  case  of  coalition  with  the  omentum,     Prochaska***  men- 
ons  vesical  fusion  with  the  uteruw,  and  we  have  already  described  union 
ith  the  rectum  and  intestine. 
Exstrophy  of  the  bladder  is  not  rare,  and  is  often  associated  with  hypo- 

l'49I,  1880,  109. 
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spadias^  epispadias,  and  other  malformations  of  the  genitourinary  tract.  It 
consists  of  a  deficiency  of  the  abdominal  wall  in  the  hypogastric  region,  in 
which  is  seen  the  denuded  bladder.  It  is  remedied  by  many  different  and 
ingenious  plastic  operations. 

In  an  occasional  instance  in  which  there  is  occlusion  at  the  umbilicus 
and  again  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder  this  organ  becomes  so  distended  as  to 
produce  a  most  curious  deformity  in  the  fetus.  Figure  143  shows  such  a 
case. 

The  Heart. — Absence  of  the  heart  has  never  been  recorded  in  human 
beings  except  in  the  case  of  monsters,  as,  for  example,  the  omphalositcs, 
although  there  was  a  case  reported  and  firmly  believed  by  the  ancient  authors, 
— a  Roman  soldier  in  whom  Telasius  said  he  could  discover  no  vestige  of  a 
heart.* 

The  absence  of  one  ventricle  has  been  recorded.  Schenck  ^  has  seen  the 
left  ventricle  deficient,  and  the  Ephemerides,  Behr,  and  Kerckring^  speak 
of  a  single  ventricle  only  in  the  heart  Riolan*^  mentions  a  heart  in  which 
both  ventricles  were  absent.  Jurgens  reported  in  Berlin,  February  1,  1882, 
an  autopsy  on  a  child  who  had  lived  some  days  afi«r  birth,  in  which  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart  was  found  completely  absent.  Play  fair  ^  showed  the 
heart  of  a  child  which  had  lived  nine  months  in  which  one  ventricle  was 
absent.  In  King's  College  Hospital  in  London  there  is  a  heart  of  a  boy 
of  thirteen  in  which  the  cavities  consist  of  a  single  ventricle  and  a  single 
auricle. 

Duplication  of  the  heart,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  cases  reported, 
has  been  admitted  with  the  greatest  reserve  by  Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire  and 
by  a  number  of  authors.  Among  the  celebrated  anatomists  who  describe 
duplex  heart  are  Littre,  Meckel,  Collomb,  Panum,  Behr,  PauUini,  Rhodius, 
Win.slow,  and  Zacutus  Lusitanus. 

The  Ephemerides  ®  cites  an  instance  of  triple  heart,  and  Johnston '  has 
seen  a  triple  heart  in  a  goose. 

The  phenomenon  of  "  blue-disease,"  or  congenital  cyanosis,  is  due  to  the 
patency  of  the  foramen  oyale,  which,  instead  of  closing  at  birth,  persists 
sometimes  to  adult  life. 

Perhaps  the  most  unique  collection  of  congenital  malformations  of  the 
heart  from  persons  who  have  reached  the  age  of  puberty  was  to  be  seen  in 
London  in  1895.^^^  In  this  collection  there  was  an  adult  heart  in  wliichthe 
foramen  ovale  remained  open  until  the  age  of  thirt}'-sev*en  ;  there  were  but 
two  pulmonary  valves  ;  there  was  another  heart  showing  a  large  patent  for*' 
men  ovale  from  a  man  of  forty-six ;  and  there  was  a  septum  ventriculoruta 
of  an  adult  heart  from  a  woman  of  sixty-three,  who  died  of  carcinoma  of  tb^ 
breast,  in  which  the  foramen  ovale  was  still  open  and  would  admit  the  fot^ 

a  302,  xxxiv.,  207.         b  718,  L.  ii.,  obs.  184.         c  473,  obs.  469.         d  778,  vol.  xii.,  1^* 
e  104,  dec.  i.,  an.  9,  obs.  108.  f  **Med.  Bemerk.  and  Unterench./'  Band  ii.,  1^^ 
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inger.  This  woman  had  shown  no  symptoms  of  the  malformation.  There 
nfere  also  hearts  in  which  the  interventricular  septum  was  deficient,  the 
ductus  arteriosus  patent,  or  some  valvular  malformation  present.  All  these 
persons  had  reached  puberty. 

Displacements  of  the  heart  are  quite  numerous.  Deschamps  of  Laval 
made  an  autopsy  on  an  old  soldier  which  justified  the  expression,  "  He  had  a 
heart  in  his  belly."  This  organ  was  found  in  the  left  lumbar  region  ;  it  had, 
with  its  vessels,  traversed  an  anomalous  opening  in  the  diaphragm.  Franck 
observed  in  the  Hospital  of  Colmar  a  woman  with  the  heart  in  the  epigastric 
region.     Ramel*  and  Vetter  speak  of  the  heart  under  the  diaphragm. 

Inversion  of  the  heart  is  quite  frequent,  and  we  often  find  reports  of 
cases  of  this  anomaly.  Foumier^  describes  a  soldier  of  thirty  years,  of 
middle  height,  well  proportioned  and  healthy,  who  was  killed  in  a  duel  by 
receiving  a  wound  in  the  abdomen ;  postmortem,  the  heart  was  found  in  the 
position  of  the  right  lung ;  the  two  lungs  were  joined  and  occupied  the  left 
chest. 

The  anomalies  of  the  vascular  system  are  so  numerous  that  we  shall 
dismiss  them  with  a  slight  mention.  Malacarne  in  Torino  in  1784  de- 
!HTil>ed  a  double  aorta,  and  Hommelius®  mentions  an  analogous  ease.  The 
following  case  is  quite  an  interesting  anatomic  anomaly  :  A  woman  since 
infancj'  had  difficulty  in  swallowing,  which  was  augmented  at  the  epoch  of 
menstruation  and  after  exercise ;  bleeding  relieved  her  momentarily,  but  the 
difficulty  always  returned.  At  last  deglutition  became  impossible  and  the 
patient  died  of  malnutrition.  A  necropsy  revealed  the  presence  of  the  sub- 
clavicular artery  passing  between  the  tracheal  artery  and  the  esophagus,  com- 
pressing this  latter  tube  and  opposing  the  passage  of  food. 

Anomalies  of  the  Breasts. — The  first  of  the  anomalies  of  the  generative 
apparatus  to  be  discussed,  although  not  distinctly  belonging  under  this  head, 
^ill  be  those  of  the  mammae. 

Amazia,  or  complete  absence  of  the  breast,  is  seldom  seen.  Pilcher  '^  de- 
scribes an  individual  who  passed  for  a  female,  but  who  was  really  a  male,  in 
whom  the  breasts  were  absolutely  wanting.  Foerster,  Froriep,  and  Ried  cite 
instances  associated  with  thoracic  malformation.  Greenhow®  reports  a  case 
in  which  the  mammse  were  absent,  although  there  were  depressed  nidimentary 
nipples  and  areohe.  There  were  no  ovaries  and  the  uterus  was  congenitally 
imperfect. 

There  was  a  negress  si)oken  of  in  1842  in  whom  the  right  breast  was 
mksing,  and  there  are  cases  of  but  one  breast,  mentioned  by  King,^  PauU, « 
awl  others.**  Scanzoni  has  observed  absence  of  the  left  mamma  with  ab- 
sence of  the  left  ovary. 

•  462,  tome  xlix.,  p.  423.  »>  302,  iv.,  150.  c  282,  1737. 

'*476,  1878,  i.,  915.  e  550,  1864,  195.  f  548,  1858. 

«  476,  1862,  i.,  648.  h  Thes^  de  Paris,  ann.  x..  No.  53,  p.  15. 
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Micromazia  is  not  so  rare,  and  is  generally  seen  in  females  with  associate 
genital  troubles.  Excessive  development  of  the  mammae,  generally  bein^ 
a  pathologic  phenomenon,  will  be  mentioned  in  another  chapter.  How- 
ever, among  some  of  the  indigenous  negroes  the  female  breaste  are  natunillT 
very  lai^  and  pendulous.  This  is  well  shown  in  Figure  1 44,  which  repreaente 
a  woman  of  the  Bushman  tribe  nursing  an  infant.  The  breasts  are  sufBcieD% 
pendulous  and  liKise  to  be  easily  thrown  over  the  shoulder. 

Polymazia  is  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence  than  is  suppoeed. 
Julia,  the  mother  of  Alexander  Severus,  was  surnamed  "  Manunea "  be- 
cause she  had  supernumerary  breasts.  Anne  Boleyn,  the  unfortunate  wife 
of  Henry  A'lII.  of  England,  was  reputed  to  have  had  six  toes,  six  fingers, 
and  three  breasts.  Lynoeus  says  that 
in  his  time  there  existed  a  Bomao 
woman  with  four  mammae,  very  beau- 
tiful in  contour,  arranged  in  two  lines, 
r^ularly,  one  above  the  other,  and  all 
giving  milk  in  abundance.  Rubens  baa 
pictured  a  woman  with  four  breasts; 
the  painting  may  be  seen  tn  the  Louvre 
in  Paris. 

There  was  a  young  and  wealthy 
heiress  who  addressed  herself  to  the 
ancient  faculty  at  Tubingen,  asking,  as 
she  displayed  four  mammae,  whether, 
should  she  many,  she  would  have  three 
or  four  children  at  a  birth.  This  was 
a  belief  with  which  some  of  lier  elder 
matron  friends  had  inspired  her,  and 
which  she  held  as  a  hindrance  to  raw- 
riage. 

Leichtenstern,  who  has  collected  TO 
cases  of  polymazia  in  females  and  22  in  males,  thinks  that  accessory  breasts 
or  nipples  are  due  to  atavism,  and  that  our  most  remote  inferiorly  organized 
ancestors  had  many  breasts,  but  that  by  constantly  bearing  but  one  child, 
from  being  polymastic,  females  have  gradually  become  biraastic.  Some  of 
the  older  philosophers  contended  that  by  the  presence  of  two  breasts  woman 
was  originally  intended  to  bear  two  children. 

Hirst  ■  says :  "  Supernumerary  breasts  and  nipples  are  more  common 
than  is  generally  supposed.  Bruce  found  60  instances  in  3956  persons 
examine<l  (1.56  jjor  cent.).  Leichtenstern  places  the  frequency  at  one  in  500. 
Both  observers  declare  that  men  present  the  anomaly  about  twice  as  fre- 
quently as  women.  It  is  impossible  to  account  fur  the  accessor}'  glands  on 
■  7»2,  May,  1896. 
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« theory  of  reversion,  as  they  occur  with  do  regularity  in  situation,  but  may 
evelop  at  odd  places  on  the  body.  The  most  frequent  position  is  on  the 
lectoral  surface  below  the  true  mamnue  and  somewhat  nearer  the  middle 
ine,  but  an  accessory  gland  has  been  observed  on  the  left  shoulder  over  the 
prominence  of  the  deltoid,  on  the  abdominal  surface  below  the  costal  carti- 
lages, above  the  nmbilicus,  in  the  axilla,  in  the  groin,  on  the  dorsal  eur- 
bce,  on  the  labium  majus,  and  on  the  outer  aspect  of  the  left  thigh. 
AUfeld  explains  the  presence  of  mammie  on  odd  parts  of  the  body  by  the 
tbeorv  that  portions  of  the  embryonal  material  entering  into  the  composition 
of  the  mammsiy  gland  are  carried  to  and  implanted  upon  any  portion  of  the 
exterior  of  the  body  by  means  of  the  amnion." 

Possibly  the  greatest  number  of  accessory  mammte 
reported  is  that  of  Neugebauer  in  1886,  who  found 
ten  in  one  person.  Peuch  in  1876  collected  77  cases, 
and  since  then  Hamy,  Quinquaud,  Whitcford,  Eng- 
Btiom,  and  Mitchell  Bruce  have  collected  cases. 
Polymazia  must  have  been  known  in  the  olden  times, 
ud  we  still  have  before  us  the  old  images  of  Diana, 
b  which  this  goddess  is  portrayed  with  numerous 
bitiste,  indicating  her  ability  to  look  after  the  grow- 
ing child.  Figure  14.5  shows  an  ancient  Oriental 
statue  of  Artemisia  or  Diana  now  at  Naples. 

Bartholinus  '  has  observed  a  Danish  woman  with 
three  manunie,  two  ordinarily  formed  and  a  third  form- 
ing a  triangle  with  the  others  and  resembling  the 
breasts  of  a  &t  man.  In  the  village  of  Phullcndorf 
in  Germany  early  in  tliis  century  there  was  an  old 
voman  who  sought  alms  from  place  to  place,  exhibits 
iog  to  the  curious  four  symmetricul  breasts,  arranged 
parallel.  She  was  extremely  ugly,  and  when  on  all 
lours,  with  her  breasts  pendulous,  she  resembled  a 
beast.  The  authors  have  seen  a  man  with  six  dii^tinct  nipples,  arranged  as 
regularly  as  those  of  a  bitch  or  sow.  The  two  lower  were  qiiitc  small.  This 
Man's  body  was  covered  with  heavy,  long  hair,  making  him  a  very  conspicuous 
object  when  seen  naked  during  bathing.  The  hair  was  absent  for  a  space  of 
nearly  an  inch  about  the  nipples.  Borellus  speaks  of  a  woman  with  three 
mamnite,  two  as  ordinarily,  the  third  to  the  left  side,  which  gave  niiik,  but 
not  the  same  quantity  as  the  others.  Gardiner^  describes  a  nmlatto  woman 
who  had  four  maramte,  two  of  which  were  near  the  axillte,  about  four  inches 
in  circumference,  with  proportionate  sized  nipples.  She  became  a  mother  at 
fourteen,  and  gave  milk  from  all  lier  breasts.  In  his  "  Dictionnaire  Philo- 
wphiquo"   Voltaire  gives  the  history  of  a  woman  with  four  well-formed 
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and  symmetricolly  arranged  breasts ;  she  also  exhibited  an  excrescence,  covered 
with  a  nap-like  hair,  looking  like  a  cow-tail.  Percy  thought  the  excrescence 
a  prolongation  of  the  coccyx,  and  said  that  similar  instances  were  seen  io 
savage  men  of  Borneo. 

Percy '  says  that  among  some  prisoners  taken  in  Austria  was  fouDd  e 
woman  of  Valachia,  near  Konmania,  exceedingly  fatigued,  and  suffering 
intensely  from  the  cold.  It  was  January,  and  the  ground  was  covered  with 
three  feet  of  snow.  She  had  been  exposed'  with  her  two  infants,  who  had  been 
bom  twenty  days,  to  this  freezing  temperature,  and  died  on  the  next  day. 
An  examination  of  her  body  revealed  five  mammie,  of  which  four  projected  as 
ordinarily,  while  the  fifth  was  about  the  size  of  that  of  a  ^ri  at  puberty. 


Fig.  1*5.— IVOBHUl  with 


They  all  had  an  intense  dork  ring  about  thera ;  the  fifth  was  situated 
abont  five  inches  above  the  umbilicus.  Percy  injected  the  subject  and  du* 
sectetl  and  described  the  mammary  blood-supply.  Hirst*"  mentions  a 
negres-ii  of  nineteen  who  had  nine  mammte,  all  told,  and  as  many  nipples- 
The  t^^■o  normal  glands  were  very  large.  Two  accessorj-  glands  and  nipple 
below  thom  were  .small  and  did  not  excrete  milk.  All  the  other  glands  and 
nipples  gave  milk  in  large  quantities.  There  were  five  nipples  on  the  left  and 
four  on  the  right  side.  The  patient's  mother  had  an  accessory  mamma  on  the 
abdomen  that  secreted  milk  during  the  period  of  lactation. 

Charpeutier  lias  observed  in  his  clinic  a  woman  witli  t^vo  supplementory 
•  302,  iv.,  153.  b  792,  M»y,  1896. 
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iiillary  mamniffi  with  nipples.  They  gave  milk  as  the  ordinary  nmmmee 
Fig;,  146).  Robert  saw  a  woman  who  nourisheJ  an  infant  by  a  mamma  on 
he  thigh.  Until  the  time  of  pregnancy  thin  mamma  was  taken  for  an  ordi- 
un'  nevus,  but  with  pregnancy  it  Ijegan  to  develop  and  acquired  the  size  of 
icitniu.  Figure  147  is  from  an  old  wood-cut  showing  a  ciiild  suckling  at  a 
Hiprnumerarj'  luamtna  on  its  mother's  thigh  while  its  brother  is  at  the 
natural  breast.  Jenner  speaks  of  a  breatt  on  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh  four 
aches  below  the  great  trochanter.  Hare"  dcscribtti  a  woman  of  thirtj'- 
•(\ta  who  secreted  nonnal  milk  from  her  axilljs.  Lee ''  mentions  a  woman 
)f  thirty-five  with  four  mamma;  and  four  nipples ;  she  tuckled  with  the 
iicfloral  and  not  the  axillary  breasts,  McGiilicndy  describes  a  pair  of  rudi- 
wQtarj-  abdominal  mammte,  and  there  ii  another  suuilar  ease  recordixl."  Har- 
;iia(r^  mentions  a  woman  of  thirty 

who  while  euckliug  liad  a  mamma       I' 

)D  the  left  labium  majiis.     It  wa-  *    >^ 

^leised,  and  microscopic  esamina- 

:ioii  showed  its  structure  to  be  that 

)f  a  rudimentary  nipple  and  mani- 

iiarr  gland,     Leichtenstern  cite-. 

1  case  of  a  mamma   on  the    left 

ihonlder  nearly  under  the  inserfion 

if  the  deltoid,  and  Klob "  speaks 

i(  an  acromial  accessor^'  mamma 

iituated  on  the  shoulder  over  the 

rreutest  prominence  of  the  <leUoid. 

Hall'  reports  the  case  of  a  func- 

iiinally     active     supemuniei-arj' 

luininia  over  the  costal  cartilage 

if  tile  8th  rib.     Jussieu  "  si>eaks 

if  a  woman  who  had  three  breasts, 

<w  of  which  was  situated  on  the 

!Piin  and  with  which  she  occasionally  suckled  ;  her  mother  had  three  breasts, 

wit  ihey  were  all  situated  on  the  chest.     Saunois ''  details  an  account  of  a 

fTnale   who   had  two   supemumeraiy   breasts   on    the    Imck.     Bartholinus 

quoted  by  Meckel)  and   Manget  also  mention  mammie  on  the  back,  bnt 

iw^roy-Saint-Hilaire  (questions  their  exist^'iice.     Martin '  gives  a  verj'  clear 

IliWmtion  of  a  woman  with  a  supeniuraerary  breast  below  the  natural  or^n 

rid,  148).      Sneddon,^  who  has  collected  quite  a  number  of  cases  of  poly- 

wzia,  quotes  the  case  of  a  woman  who  had  two  swellings  in  each  axilla  in 


550,  ! 


•  <76,  I960,  ii.,  405. 

*InRiig.  diss.,  Erlangeo,  1872. 

'  l^oBrt.  Med.  Jour.,  April,  1894. 

'  Archiv.  flic  Kliniiwlio  Chirut^ie,  1893. 
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which  gland-structure  was  made  out,  but  with  do  external  openinmi     nA    i- j. 
had  no  anatomic  connection  with  the  mammary  glands  proper      '^fwtnl     a 
birth  they  varied  in  size  and  proportion,  as  the  breasts  wet«  foil  n~       ^L      , 
in  five  weeks  all  traces  of  them  were  lost.     Her  only   married     'JT" '  i-j 
similar  enlargements  at  her  third  confinement 

Polymazia  sometimes  seems  to  be  hereditaiy.      Robert  ^w  ad    ok 
whose  mother  was   polymastic,  and  Woodman '  saw  a   mother  and     lU 
daughter  who  each  had  three  nipples.     Lousier*"  mentions  a  woman  wanri 
a    mamma   who   transmitted   this  vice   of  conformation    to    her   At  aht 


Handyside  says  he  knew  two  brothers  in  both  of  whom  breasts 


were  wantii^. 


Supernomeraiy  nipples  alone  are  also  seen,  as  ntanv  as  five  hav'  k>«. 
found  on  the'same  bra«."x™^ 
baoep  reports  eight  mpe„„,. 
rarymppleainoMcj,,   Holl™ 

■"T""  "on-owbohadt,. 
nipples  on  the  M„ebreMi„bich 
gave  milk  „i,h  the  same  rM- 
lanty  and  the  sane  abundaaw  > 
the  angle  nipple.  The  Eplma- 
endes  oontaim  a  deseription  of 
a  triple  nipple.  Barth>de«ril«, 
a  "  mamma  erratica  "  on  the  6(. 
m  fmnt  of  the  right  ear  whi.l 
enlarged  during  menstruation. 

Cases  of  deficiency  of  tin 
nipples  have  been  reportrd  bi 
the  Ephemerides,  Lentiliu.s  S^ 
verinm,  and  Wepckardiis. 

Cases  of  funetioual  male  nia»- 
mie  will  be  discussed  in  ChapW 
IX.  ' 

Complete  absence  of  the 

hymen  is  very  rsie,  if  we  nut 

aocept  the  statements  of  Devilliers,  Tardieu,  and  Bronardel   as  thev  law 

never  seen  an  example  in  the  numerous  j-oniig  girls  they  have  ezamintii  fiwn 

a  mcdi«>-lofnil  isiint  of  view. 

Duplication  or  biperforation  of  the  hymen  is  also  a  very  rate  anomalT 
of  this  membrane.  Ill  this  instance  the  hymen  generally  presents  two 
lateral  orifices,  more  or  less  irregular  and  separated  by  a  membranous  band 
which  gives  the  ai)i>earanee  of  duplicity,  Roze  reiiorted  from  Stiasbuil 
in  18liy  a  ease  of  this  hind,  and  Delons^  lias  observed  two  examples  of 
•  TW,  ix.,  ,')0,  ">  "  Dissert,  sur  la  lartatiuu,"  Pnris,  180S,  p.  15. 

o  181,  leae,  Stm.  ^  "AudoIm  d'hygitne  putilique  et  de  mMecioe  l^pUe,"  Ign 
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biperforate  hymen,  which  show  very  well  that  this  disposition  of  the  mem- 
brane is  due  to  a  vice  of  conformation.  The  first  was  in  a  girl  of  eleven, 
in  which  the  membrane  was  of  the  usual  size  and  thickness,  but  was  dupli- 
cated on  either  side.  In  her  sister  of  nine  the  hymen  was  normally  con- 
formed. The  second  case  was  in  a  girl  under  treatment  by  Comil  in  1876 
for  vaginitis.  Her  brother  had  accused  a  young  man  of  eighteen  of  having 
violated  her,  and  on  examination  the  hymen  showed  a  biperforate  conforma- 
tion ;  there  were  two  oval  orifices,  their  greatest  diameter  being  in  the  ver- 
tical plane ;  the  openings  were  situated  on  each  side  of  the  median  line, 
about  five  mm.  apart ;  the  dividing  band  did  not  appear  to  be  cicatricial,  but 
presented  the  same  roseate  coloration  as  the  rest  of  the  hymen.  Since  this 
report  quite  a  number  of  cases  have  been  recorded. 

The  different  varieties  of  the  hymen  will  be  left  to  the  works  on  obstet- 
rics. As  has  already  been  observed,  labor  is  frequently  seriously  complicated 
bv  a  persistent  and  tough  hymen. 

Deficient  vulva  may  be  caused  by  the  persistence  of  a  thick  hymen,  by 
congenital  occlusion,  or  by  absolute  absence  in  vulvar  structure.  Bartholinus, 
Borellus,  Ephemerides,  Julius,  Vallisneri,  and  Baux  are  among  the  older 
writers  who  mention  this  anomaly,  but  as  it  is  generally  associated  with 
congenital  occlusion,  or  complete  absence  of  the  vagina,  the  two  will  be  con- 
sidered together. 

Complete  absence  of  the  vagina  is  quite  rare.  Baux  *  reports  a  case 
of  a  girl  of  fourteen  in  whom  "  there  was  no  trace  of  fundament  or  of  genital 
organs."  Oberteuffer  **  speaks  of  a  case  of  absent  vagina.  Vicq  d' Azir  ®  is 
accredited  with  having  seen  two  females  who,  not  having  a  vagina,  copulated 
all  through  life  by  the  urethra,  and  Fournier  sagely  remarks  that  the  extra 
large  urethra  may  have  been  a  special  dispensation  of  nature.  Bosquet* 
describes  a  young  girl  of  twenty  with  a  triple  vice  of  conformation — an 
obliterated  vulva,  closure  of  the  vagina,  and  absence  of  the  uterus.  Men- 
strual hemorrhage  took  place  from  the  gums.  Clarke  ®  has  studied  a  similar 
case  which  was  authenticated  by  an  autopsy. 

OTerral  of  Dublin,  Gooch,  Davies,  Boyd,  Tyler  Smith,  Hancock, 
Coste,  Kluyskens,  Debrou,  Braid,  Watson,  and  others  are  quoted  by  Churchill 
as  having  mentioned  the  absence  of  the  vagina.  Amussat '  observed  a  Ger- 
man girl  who  did  not  have  a  trace  of  a  vagina  and  who  menstruated  regularly. 
(Griffith  «  describes  a  specimen  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
London,  in  which  the  ovaries  lay  on  the  surface  of  the  pelvic  peritoneum 
and  there  was  neither  utenis  nor  vagina ;  the  pelvis  had  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  male  type.  Matthews  Duncan  has  observed  a  somewhat 
similar  case,  the  vagina  not  measuring  more  than  an  inch  in  length.  Fer- 
guson ^  describes  a  prostitute  of  eighteen  who  had  never  menstruated.     The 


•  460,  1758,  viii.,  69. 
'^TTB,  xxvii.,  123. 
«  778,  xxvii.,  128. 


b  160,  Band  ii.,  627. 
e  476,  1872,  ii.,  225. 


c  302,  iv.,  162. 

f  368,  Dec.  12,  1865. 

h  Planet,  N.  Y. ,  1883,  1. 
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labia  were  found  well  developed,  but  there  was  no  vagina,  uterus,  or  ovaries. 
Coitus  had  been  through  the  urethra,  which  was  considerably  distended, 
though  not  causing  incontinence  of  urine.  Hulke  reports  a  case  of  congeni- 
tal atresia  of  the  vagina  in  a  brunette  of  twenty,  menstruation  occurring 
through  the  urethra.  He  also  mentions  the  instance  of  congenital  atresia  of 
the  vagina  with  hernia  of  both  ovaries  into  the  left  groin  in  a  servant  of 
twenty,  and  the  case  of  an  imperforate  vagina  in  a  girl  of  nineteen  with  an 
undeveloi)ed  uterus. 

Brodhurst  *  reports  an  instance  of  absence  of  the  vagina  and  uterus  in  a 
girl  of  sixteen  who  at  four  years  of  age  showed  signs  of  approaching  puberty. 
At  this  early  age  the  mons  was  covered  with  hair,  and  at  ten  the  clitoris  was 
three  inches  long  and  two  inches  in  circumference.  The  mammae  were  well 
developed.  The  labia  descended  laterally  and  expanded  into  folds,  resembling 
the  scrotum. 

Az6ma  ^  reiK)rts  an  instance  of  complete  absence  of  the  vagina  and  im- 
Ijermeability  and  probable  absence  of  the  col  uterinus.  The  deficiencies 
were  remedial  by  operation.  B6rard  ^  mentions  a  similar  deformity  and 
operation  in  a  girl  of  eighteen.  Gooding^  cites  an  instance  of  absent  va- 
gina in  a  married  woman,  the  uterus  discharging  the  functions.  Gosselin  *  re- 
ports a  case  in  which  a  voluminous  tumor  was  formed  by  the  retained  men- 
strual fluid  in  a  woman  without  a  vagina.  An  artificial  vagina  was  created, 
but  the  patient  died  from  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
Carter,  Polaillon,  Martin,  Curtis,  Worthington,  Hall,  Hicks,  Moli^re,  Patry, 
Dolbeau,  Desormeaux,  and  Gratigny  also  record  instances  of  absence  of  the 
vagina. 

There  are  some  cases  reported  in  extramedical  literature  which  might 
be  cited.  Bussy  Rabutin  in  his  M^moires  in  1639  speaks  of  an  instance. 
The  celebrated  Madame  Rtoimier  was  called  by  the  younger  Dumas  an 
involuntary  virgin  ;  and  in  this  connection  could  be  cited  the  malicious 
and  piquant  sonnet : — 

Chateaubriand  et  Madame  R^camier. 

**  Juliette  et  Ren^  s*aimaient  d' amour  si  tendre 
Que  Dieu,  sans  Ics  punir,  a  pu  leur  pardonner : 
II  n'avait  pas  voulu  que  Tune  piit  donner 
Ce  que  T autre  ne  pouvait  prendre.** 

Duplex  vagina    has  been  observed   by  Bartholinus,  Malacarne,  Asch, 
Meckel,  Osiander,  Purcell,  and  other  older  writers.     In  more  modern  tiniest 
reports  of  this  anomaly  are  quite  frequent.     Hunter'  rejwrts  a  case  of  labot 
at  the  seventh  month  in  a  woman  with  a  double  vagina,  and  deliver}'  throug*^ 
the  rectum.     Atthill  and  Watts  speak  of  double  vagina  with  single  uteru3. 

•  548,  1852,  187.  ^  140,  193.  c  363,  1841,  iii.,  377. 

d  476,  1879,  i.,  430.  «  363,  xl.,  225.  f  125,  xi.,  593. 
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Robb  *  of  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  reports  a  case  of  double  vagina  in  a  pa- 
tient of  twenty  suffering  from  dyspareunia.  The  vaginal  orifice  was  con- 
tracted ;  the  urethra  was  dilated  and  had  evidently  been  used  for  coitus.  A 
membrane  divided  the  vagina  into  two  canals,  the  cervix  lying  in  the  right 
half;  the  septum  was  also  divided.  Both  the  thumbs  of  the  patient  were  so 
short  that  their  tips  could  scarcely  meet  those  of  the  little  fingers.  Double 
vagina  is  also  reported  by  Anway,  Moulton,  Freeman,  Frazer,  Haynes,  Le- 
maistre,  Boardman,  Dickson,  Dunoyer,  and  Rossignol.  This  anomaly  is 
usoally  associated  with  bipartite  or  double  uterus.  Wilcox^  mentions  a 
primipara,  three  months  pregnant,  with  a  double  vagina  and  a  bicomate 
uterus,  who  was  safely  delivered  of  several  children.  Haller  and  Borellus 
have  seen  double  vagina,  double  uterus,  and  double  ovarian  supply ;  in  the 
latter  case  there  was  also  a  double  vulva.  Sanger  ®  speaks  of  a  supernu- 
merary vagina  connecting  with  the  other  vagina  by  a  fistulous  opening,  and 
remarks  that  this  was  not  a  case  of  patent  Gartner's  duct. 

Cullingworth  ^  cites  two  cases  in  which  there  were  transverse  septa  of 
the  yagioa.  Stone  ®  reports  five  cases  of  transverse  septa  of  the  vagina, 
rhree  of  the  patients  were  young  women  who  had  never  borne  children  or 
suffered  injury.  Pregnancy  existed  in  each  case.  In  the  first  the  septum  was 
ibout  two  inches  from  the  introitus,  and  contained  an  opening  about  J  inch 
in  diameter  which  admitted  the  tip  of  the  finger.  The  membrane  was  elastic 
md  thin  and  showed  no  signs  of  inflammation.  Menstruation  had  always 
)een  regular  up  to  the  time  of  pregnancy.  The  second  was  a  duplicate  of 
:he  first,  excepting  that  a  few  bands  extended  from  the  cervix  to  the  mem- 
branous septum.  In  the  third  the  lumen  of  the  vagina,  about  two  inches 
from  the  introitus,  was  distinctly  narrowed  by  a  ridge  of  tissue.  There  was 
Jterine  displacement  and  some  endocervicitis,  but  no  history  of  injury  or 
)peration  and  no  tendency  to  contraction.  The  two  remaining  cases  occurred 
n  patients  seen  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Scott.  In  one  the  septum  was  about  If  inches 
rom  the  entrance  to  the  vagina  and  contained  an  orifice  large  enough  to 
idmit  a  uterine  probe.  During  labor  the  septum  resisted  the  advance  of  the 
lead  for  several  hours,  until  it  was  slit  in  several  directions.  In  the  other, 
menstruation  had  always  been  irregular,  intermissions  being  followed  by  a 
rofiise  flow  of  black  and  tarry  blood,  which  lasted  sometimes  for  fifteen  days 
Qd  was  accomjianied  by  severe  pain.  The  septum  was  1 J  inches  from  the 
aginal  orifice  and  contained  an  opening  which  admitted  a  uterine  sound. 
t  was  very  dense  and  tight  and  fully  |  inch  in  thickness. 

Mordie*^  reported  a  case  of  congenital  deficiency  of  the  rectovaginal 
'ptum  which  was  successfully  remedied  by  operation. 

Anomalous  Openings  of  the  Vagina. — ^The  vagina  occasionally  opens 
tinormally  into  the   rectum,  into  the  bladder,  the  urethra,  or  u{X)n  the 

»  446,  April,  1895.  *>  647,  1877.  c  261,  Sept.  22,  1894. 
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abdominal  parietes.     Rossi  reports  from  a  hospital  in  Turin  the  case  of  a 
Piedmontese  girl  in  whom  there  was  an  enormous  tumor  corresponding  to 
the  opening  of  the  vaginal  orifice ;   no  traces  of  a  vagina  could  be  founi 
The  tumor  was  incised  and  proved  to  be  a  living  in&nt.     The  husband  of 
the  woman  said  that  he  had  coitus  without  difficulty  by  the  rectum^  and 
examination  showed  that  the  vagina  opened  into  the  rectum,  by  which  means 
impregnation  had  been  accomplished.  '  Bonnain^and  Payne  ^  have  obsened 
analogous  cases  of  this  abnormality  of  the  vaginal  opening  and  subsequent 
accouchement  by  the  anus.     Payne's  case  was  of  a  woman  of  thirty-five,  well 
formed,  who  had  been  in  labor  thirty-six  hours,  when  the  physician  examined 
and  looked  in  vain  for  a  vaginal  opening ;   the  finger,  gliding  along  the 
perineiun,  came  in  contact  with  the  distended  anus,  in  which  was  recognized 
the  head  of  the  fetus.     The  woman  from  prolongation  of  labor  was  in  a 
complete  state  of  prostration,  which  caused  uterine  inertia.     Payne  anes- 
thetized the  patient,  applied  the  forceps,  and  extracted  the  fetus  without 
further  accident.     The  vulva  of  this  woman  five  months  afterward  displayed 
all  the  characteristics  of  virginity,  the  vagina  opened  into  the  rectum,  and 
menstruation  had  always  been  regular.    This  woman,  as  well  as  her  husband, 
averred  that  they  had  no  suspicion  of  the  anomaly  and  that  coitus  (by  the 
anus)  had  always  been  satisfactory. 

Opening  of  the  vagina  upon  the  parietes,  of  which  Le  Fort  has  collected 
a  number  of  eases,  has  never  been  observed  in  connection  with  a  viable  fetu& 

Absence  of  the  labia  majora  has  been  observed,  especially  by  Poni,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  anomalies.  It  is  the  rule  in  exstrophy  of  the 
bladder. 

Absence  of  the  njrmphas  has  also  been  observed,  particularly  bjr 
Auvanl  and  by  Perchaux,  and  is  generally  associated  with  imperfect  develop- 
ment of  the  clitoris.  Constantinedes  ^  reports  absence  of  the  external 
organs  of  generation,  probably  also  of  the  uterus  and  its  appendages,  in  a 
young  lady.  Van  Haartman,  LeFort,  Magee,  and  Ogle  cite  casea  of 
absence  of  the  external  female  organs.  Riolan^  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  reported  a  case  of  defective  nymphae ;  Neubaoer  ia 
1774  offers  a  contrast  to  this  ease  in  an  instance  of  triple  nymphs. 

The  njrmphae  are  sometimes  enormously  enlarged  by  hypertrophy,  by 
varicocele,  or  by  elephantiasis,  of  which  latter  tj'pe  Rigal  de  GaiUac  has 
observtHl  a  most  curious  case.     There  is  also  a  variety  of  enlargement  of  the 
clitoris  which  secerns  to  be  constant  in  some  races  ;  it  may  be  a  natural  hypei*'  ; 
trophy,  or  perhaps  pHxluced  by  artificial  manipulation. 

The  jKvuliar  conditions  under  which  the  Chinese  women  are  obliged  to 
live,  jxirticularly  their  mode  of  sitting,  is  said  to  have  the  effect  of  causing 

unusual  development  of  the  mens  veneris  and  the  labia  majora.    Oa 

the  other  hand,  some  of  the  lower  African  races  have  been  distinguished  by 
»  769,  Sept.  4,  1888.      b  168,  1886,  p.  854.      c  250,  1870-1,  iiL,  77.       d  685,  L.  iL,  c.  35b 
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be  deficiency  in  development  of  the  labia  majora^  mons  veneris,  and  genital 
&ir.  In  this  respect  they  present  an  approximation  to  the  genitals  of  the 
Dthropoid  apes,  among  whom  the  orang-outang  alone  shows  any  tendency  to 
)nnation  of  the  labia  majora. 

The  labial  appendages  of  the  Hottentot  female  have  been  celebrated  for 
lany  years.  Blumenbach  and  others  of  the  earlier  travelers  found  that  the 
pron-Iike  appearance  of  the  genitals  of  the  Hottentot  women  was  due  to 
bnormal  hypertrophy  of  the  labia  and  nymphse  (PL  5).  According  to  John 
jiott,  the  French  traveler,  Le  Vaillant,  said  that  the  more  coquettish  among 
le  Hottentot  girls  are  excited  by  extreme  vanity  to  practise  artificial  elongation 
fthenymphaand  labia.  They  are  said  to  pull  and  rub  these  parts,  and  even 
I  stretch  them  by  hanging  weights  to  them.  Some  of  them  are  said  to  spend 
iveral  hours  a  day  at  this  process,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  important 
irts  of  the  toilet  of  the  Hottentot  belle,  this  malformation  being  an  attrao- 
on  for  the  male  members  of  the  race.  Merensky  says  that  in  Basuto- 
nd  the  elder  women  begin  to  practise  labial  manipulation  on  their  female 
lildren  shortly  after  infancy,  and  Adams  has  found  this  custom  to  prevail 
I  Dahomey  ;  he  says  that  the  King's  seraglio  includes  3000  members,  the 
ect  of  his  female  subjects,  all  of  whom  have  labia  up  to  the  standard  of 
cognized  length.  Cameron  found  an  analogous  practice  among  the  women 
'  the  shores  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  The  females  of  this  nation  manipulated 
le  skin  of  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomens  of  the  female  children  from 
fancy,  and  at  puberty  these  women  exhibit  a  cutaneous  curtain  over  the 
nitals  which  reaches  half-way  down  the  thighs. 

A  corresponding  development  of  the  preputian  clitorides,  attaining  the 
igth  of  18  mm.  or  even  more,  has  been  observed  among  the  females  of 
chuanaland.  The  greatest  elongation  measured  by  Barrow  was  five  inches, 
t  it  is  quite  probable  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  examine  the 
igest,  as  the  females  so  gifted  generally  occupied  very  high  social  positions. 
Morgagni  describes  a  supernumerary  left  nympha,  and  Petit  is  accred- 
i  with  seeing  a  case  which  exhibited  neitlier  nymphae,  clitoris,  nor  urinary 
atus.  Mauriceau  performed  nymphotomy  on  a  woman  whose  nymphae  were 
long  as  to  render  coitus  difficult.  Morand  *'^  quotes  a  case  of  congenital 
Iformation  of  the  nymphse,  to  which  he  attributed  impotency. 
There  is  sometimes  coalition  of  the  labia  and  nymphas,  which  may  be 
firm  and  extensive  as  to  obliterate  the  vulva.  Debout*  has  reported  a 
e  of  absence  of  the  vulva  in  a  woman  of  twenty  upon  whom  he  operated, 
ich  was  the  result  of  the  fusion  of  the  labia  minora,  and  this  with  an  en- 
ged  clitoris  gave  the  exteral  appearance  of  an  hermaphrodite. 
The  absence  of  the  clitoris  coincides  with  epispadias  in  the  male,  and  in 
X)phy  of  the  vulva  it  is  common  to  find  the  clitoris  rudimentary ;  but  a 
)re  frequent  anomaly  is  hypertrophy  of  the  clitoris. 

»  235,  1864,  26,  tome  xlv. 
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Among  the  older  authorities  quoting  instances  of  enlarged  clitorides  are 
Bartholinus,  Schenck,  Hellwig,  Rhodius^  Riolanus,  and  Zacchias.  Albu- 
casis"^  describes  an  oj^ration  for  enlarged  clitoris,  Chabert  ligated  one, 
and  Riedlin  ^  gives  an  instance  of  an  enlarged  clitoris,  in  which  there  ap|)eared 
a  tumor  synchronous  with  the  menstrual  epoch. 

We  learn  from  the  classics  that  there  were  certain  females  inhabiting 
the  borders  of  the  ^]gean  Sea  who  had  a  sentimental  attachment  for  one 
another  which  was  called  "  Lesbian  love,"  and  which  carried  them  to  the 
highest  degree  of  frenzy.  The  immortal  effusions  of  Sappho  contain  refer- 
ences to  this  passion.  The  solution  of  this  peculiar  ardor  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  females  had  enlarged  clitorides,  strong  voices,  robust 
figures,  and  imitated  men.  Their  manner  was  imperative  and  authoritative 
to  their  sex,  who  worshi{>ed  them  with  perverted  devotion.  We  find  in 
Martial  ^  mention  of  this  perverted  love,  and  in  the  time  of  the  dissolute 
Greeks  and  Romans  ridiculous  jealousies  for  unfaithfulness  between  these 
women  prevailed.  Aetius  said  that  the  Egyptians  practised  amputation  of 
the  clitoris,  so  that  enlargement  of  this  organ  must  have  been  a  common  vice 
of  cx)nformation  along  the  Nile.  It  was  also  said  that  the  Egyptian  women 
practised  circumcision  on  their  females  at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight,  the  time 
chosen  being  when  the  Nile  was  in  flood.  Bertherand  ^  cites  examples  of 
enlarged  clitorides  in  Arab  women ;  Bruce  testifies  to  this  circumstance  in 
Abyssinia,  and  Mungo  Park  has  observed  it  in  the  Mandingos  and  the  Ibbos. 

Sonnini  ^  says  that  the  women  of  Egj'^pt  had  a  natural  excrescence,  fleshy 
in  consistency,  quite  thick  and  pendulous,  coming  from  the  skin  of  the  mens 
veneris.  Sonnini  says  that  in  a  girl  of  eight  he  saw  one  of  these  caruncles 
which  was  \  inch  long,  and  another  on  a  woman  of  twenty  which  was  four 
inches  long,  and  remarks  that  they  seem  peculiar  only  to  women  of  distinct 
Egyptian  origin. 

Duhouset  ^  says  that  in  circumcision  the  Egyptian  women  not  only 
remove  a  great  part  of  the  body  of  the  clitoris  with  the  prepuce,  but  also 
adjacent  portions  of  the  nymplice ;  Gallieni  ^  found  a  similar  operation  cus- 
tomary on  the  upper  banks  of  the  Niger. 

Otto  at  Breslau  in  1824  reports  seeing  a  negress  with  a  clitoris  4J 
inches  long  and  1^  inches  in  the  transverse  diameter  ;  it  projected  from  the 
vulva  and  when  supine  formed  a  complete  covering  for  the  vaginal  orifice. 
The  clitoris  may  at  times  become  so  large  as  to  prevent  coitus,  and  in  France 
has  c<.)nstituted  a  legitimate  cause  for  divorce.  This  organ  is  very  sensitive, 
and  it  is  said  that  in  cases  of  supposed  catalepsy  a  woman  cannot  bear  titilla- 
tion  of  the  clitoris  without  some  visible  movement. 

Columbus  cites  an  example  of  a  clitoris  as  long  as  a  little  finger ;  Hallet 

»  683,  1695,  295.     »>  509,  L.  i.,  epigram  91.     c  »'  M^d.  et  Hygiene  des  Arabes,"  p.  190. 
^  *'  Voyage  dans  la  Haute  et  Ja  Basse-Egypt.,"  Paris,  1799.  e  243,  xii.,  126. 

f  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  de  Geog.,  iv.,  1883,  573. 
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nentions  one  which  measured  seven  inches,  and  there  is  a  record  *  of  an 
Milfli^ed  clitoris  which  resemhled  the  neck  of  a  goose  and  which  was  12 
iscfaes  long.  Bainbridge  **  reports  a  case  of  enlai^ed  clitoris  in  a  woman  of 
thirty-two  who  was  confined  with  her  first  child.  This  oi^n  was  five  inches 
in  length  and  of  about  the  diameter  of  a  <]tiiescent  penis.  Figure  149 
shows  a  well-marked  case  of  hypertrophy  of  the  clitoris.  Rogers "  describes 
a  Toman  of  twenty-five  in  a  reduced  state  of  hoitlth  with  an  enormous  clitoris 
iDd  warts  about  the  anus ;  there  were  also  manifestations  of  tuberculosis.  On 
qaestinuing  her,  it  was  found  that  she  had  formerly  masturbated ;  later  she 
bad  sexual  intercourse  several  times  with  a  yuung  man,  but  after  his  death  she 
[fflnmenced  self-abuse  again,  which  brought  on  the  present  enlai^ment. 
The  clitoris  was  lignted  and  came  away  without  leaving  disfigurement. 
Cassano  and  Pedretti  of 
Xaples  reported  an  instance 
of  monstrous  clitoris  in 
1860  before  the  Academy 
of  Medicine. 

In  some  cases  ossifica- 
tion of  the  clitoris  is  ob- 
icrved.  Fournier  ***  speaks 
offl  public  woman  in  Venice 
tcbo  had  an  osseous  clitoris ; 
it  was  said  that  men  Iiaving 
connection  with  her  invari- 
ably suffereil  great  pain,  fol- 
lowed by  inflammation  of 
the  penis. 

There  are  a  few  instances 
recorded  of  bifid  cUtoris,  r.    .,=    « .     k    ,  ..    „  ^ 

'  Fig.  lU.— Hrpertrophy  or  iheeUlorli 

iM  Amaud'*  cites  the  his- 
tory of  a  woman  who  had  a  double  Clitoris.     Secretain  "  speaks  of  a  clitoris 
which  was  in  a  permanent  state  of  erection. 

Complete  absence  of  tbe  ovaries  is  seldom  seen,  but  there  are 
instances  in  which  one  of  the  ovaries  is  missing.  Hunter,  Vidal,  and 
tlaiissier  rei>ort  in  full  cases  of  the  absence  of  the  ovaries,  and  Thudicum 
has  collected  21  cases  of  this  nature.  Morgagni,  Pears,'  and  Cripps  have 
piWished  obser\'ations  in  which  both  ovaries  were  said  to  have  been  absent. 
t'ripps  speaks  of  a  young  girl  of  eighteen  who  had  an  infantile  uterus  and 
B"  "Varies  ;  she  neither  menstruated  nor  had  any  signs  of  puberty.  Lauth 
ntes!  the  case  of  a  woman  whose  ovaries  and  uterus  were  rudimentary,  and 
»ho  exhibited  none  of  the  princij>al  physiologic  characteristics  of  her  sex ; 
eTTS,  xii.,84.        ■!  "Mfni.deChirurg.,"  tomei. 
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on  the  other  hand,  Ruband  describes  a  woman  with  only  rudimentary 
ovaries  who  was  very  passionate  and  quite  feminine  in  her  aspect. 

At  one  time  the  existence  of  genuine  supernumerary  ovaries  im 
vigorously  disputed,  and  the  older  records  contain  no  instances,  but  since 
the  researches  of  Beigel,  Puech,  Thudicum,  Winckler,  de  Sin6ty,  and  Paladino 
the  presence  of  multiple  ovaries  is  an  incontestable  feet.  It  was  originaDv 
thought  that  supernumerary  ovaries  as  well  as  supernumerary  kidneys  were 
simply  segmentations  of  the  normal  organs  and  connected  to  them  by  po> 
tions  of  the  proper  substance  ;  now,  however,  by  the  recent  reports  we  are 
warranted  in  admitting  these  anomalous  structures  as  distinct  organs.  It  bas 
even  been  suggested  that  it  is  the  persistence  of  these  ovaries  that  causes  the 
menstruation  of  which  we  sometimes  hear  as  taking  place  after  ovariotomy. 
Sippel  *  records  an  instance  of  third  ovary ;  Mangiagalli  ^  has  found  a 
supernumerarj'  ovary  in  the  body  of  a  still-born  child,  situated  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  normal  organ.  Winckel  discovered  a  large  supernumerary 
ovary  connected  to  the  utenis  by  its  own  ovarian  ligament.  Klebs  found  two 
ovaries  on  one  side,  both  consisting  of  true  ovarian  tissue,  and  connected  by 
a  band  |^  inch  long. 

Doran  divides  supernumerary  ovaries  into  three  classes  : — 

(1)  The  ovarium  succentauriatum  of  Beigel. 

(2)  Those  cases  in  which  two  masses  of  ovarian  tissue  are  separated  by 
ligamentous  bands. 

(3)  Entirely  separate  organs,  as  in  Winckel's  case. 

Prolapsus  or  displacement  of  the  ovaries  into  the  culdesac  of 
Douglas,  the  vaginal  wall,  or  into  the  rectum  can  be  readily  ascertained  by 
the  resulting  sense  of  nausea,  particularly  in  defecation  or  in  coitus.  Mund^ 
Barnes,  Lentz,  Madden,  and  Heywood  Smith  report  instances,  and  Cloq«^ 
describes  an  instance  of  inguinal  hernia  of  the  ovary  in  which  the  uteni* 
as  well  as  the  Fallopian  tube  were  found  in  the  inguinal  canal.  Debierre* 
mentions  that  Puech  has  gathered  88  instances  of  inguinal  hernia  of  the 
ovary  and  14  of  the  crural  type,  and  also  adds  that  Otte*^  cites  the  only 
instance  in  which  crural  ovarian  hernia  has  been  found  on  both  sides.  Such 
a  condition  with  other  associate  malformations  of  the  genitalia  might  easUr 
be  mij?tak(»n  for  an  instance  of  hermaphroditic  testicles. 

The  Fallopian  tubes  are  rarely  absent  on  either  side,  although  BU- 
sius^^^  reports  an  instance  of  deficient  oviducts.  Blot®  reports  a  case  ofatto* 
phy,  or  rather  rudimentary  stjite  of  one  of  the  ovaries,  with  absence  of  the  tube 
on  that  side,  in  a  woman  of  forty. 

Doran  ^  has  an  instance  of  multiple  Fallopian  tubes,  and  Richard,  i» 
18»51,  says  several  varieties  are  noticed.     These  tubes  are  often  found  fieed 

a  261,  1889,  No.  18.  ^152, 1879,  i.,  149. 

c  '  *  Les  vices  de  conformation  des  organs  g^nitaox, ' '  etc.  Par. ,  1892.    d  199^  1857,  345. 
e  "Compt.  rend.  Soc.  de  biol.,"  iii.,  176.     Par.,  1857.  f  778,  1887. 
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or  adherent  to  the  ovary  or  to  the  uterus;  but  Fabrieius^  describes  the 
smphysis  of  the  Fallopian  tube  with  the  rectum. 

Absence  of  the  uterus  is  frequently  reported.  Lieutaud  and  Richer- 
and**^  are  each  said  to  have  dissected  female  subjects  in  whom  neither  the 
uterus  nor  its  annexed  organs  were  found.  Many  authors  are  accredited  with 
mentioning  instances  of  defective  or  deficient  uteri,  among  them  Bosquet,  * 
Boyer,**  Walther,®"  Le  Fort,  Calori,  Pozzi,  Mund^,  and  Strauch.  Balade  "^ 
has  reported  a  curious  absence  of  the  uterus  and  vagina  in  a  girl  of  eighteen. 
Azam,  Bastien,  Bibb,  Bovel,  Warren,  Ward,  and  many  others  report  similar 
instances,  and  in  several  cases  all  the  adnexa  as  well  as  the  uterus  and  vagina 
were  absent,  and  even  the  kidney  and  bladder  malformed. 

Phillips  ^  speaks  of  two  sisters,  both  married,  with  congenital  absence  of 
Ae  uterus.  In  his  masterly  article  on  "  Heredity,"  ®  Sedgwick  quotes  an  in- 
stance of  total  absence  of  the  uterus  in  three  out  of  five  daughters  of  the 
same  family  ;  two  of  the  three  were  twice  married. 

Double  uterus  is  so  frequently  reported  that  an  enumeration  of  the  cases 
would  occupy  several  pages.  Bicorn,  bipartite,  duplex,  and  double  uteruses  are 
so  called  according  to  the  extent  of  the  duplication.  The  varieties  range  all 
the  way  from  slight  increase  to  two  distinct  uteruses,  with  separate  appendages 
and  two  vaginse.  Meckel,  Boehmer,  and  Callisen  are  among  the  older  writers 
who  have  observed  double  uterus  with  associate  double  vagina.  Figure  150 
represents  a  transverse  section  of  a  bipartite  uterus  with  a  double  vagina. 
The  so-called  uterus  didelphus  is  really  a  duplex  uterus,  or  a  veritable  double 
uterus,  each  segment  having  the  appearance  of  a  complete  unicorn  uterus 
more  or  less  joined  to  its  neighbor  (Fig.  151).  Vallisneri '  relates  the  history 
of  a  woman  who  was  poisoned  by  cantharides  who  had  two  uteruses,  one  open- 
ing into  the  vagina,  the  other  into  the  rectum.  Morand,  Bartholinus,  Tiede- 
mann,  OUivier,  Blundell,  and  many  others  relate  instances  of  double  uterus  in 
which  impregnation  had  occurred,  the  fetus  being  retained  until  the  full  term. 

Purcell  of  Dublin  8  says  that  in  the  summer  of  1773  he  opened  the  body 
of  a  woman  who  died  in  the  ninth  month  of  pregnancy.  He  found  a  uterus 
of  ordinary  size  and  form  as  is  usual  at  this  period  of  gestation,  which  con- 
tained a  full-grown  fetus,  but  only  one  ovary  attached  to  a  single  Fallopian 
tube.  On  the  left  side  he  found  a  second  utenis,  unimpregnated  and  of  usual 
size,  to  which  another  ovarj^  and  tube  were  attached.  Both  of  these  uteruses 
were  distinct  and  almost  entirely  separate. 

Pregnancy  with  Double  Uterus. — Hollander  ^  describes  the  following 
anomaly  of  the  uterus  which  he  encountered  during  the  performance  of  a 
oeliotomv  : — 

"  There  were  found  two  uteruses,  the  posterior  one  being  a  normal  organ 

•  462,  iv.,  128.  ^  565,  ii.,  19.  c  Jour,  de  MMicine  de  Bordeaux,  Oct.  4,  1891. 

d  224,  June  18,  1870.         e  549^  July,  1863,  457.         f  **  Esperienze  d'osservaz.,"  etc 
g  629,  Ixiv.,  474.  1^261,  1895,  No.  4,  p.  375. 
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with  its  adnexa ;  couuectetl  with  this  uterus  was  another  one,  ant^'rior  to  it. 
The  two  iitenises  had  a  common  cervix ;  the  anterior  of  the  two  or^ns  had 
iw adnesa,  though  there  were  lateral  peritoneal  ligaments;  it  had  become 
pn^Tianl."  Hollander  explains  the  anoniftly  by  stating  tliat  probably  the 
Mullerian  duets  or  one  of  them  had  groM-n  excessively,  leading  to  a  folding 
off  of  a  portion  which  develope<l  into  the  anterior  uterus. 

Other  cases  of  double  uterus  with  pregnancy  are  mentioned  ou  page  49. 
When  there  is  simultaneous  pregruincy  in  each  portiou  of  a  double  uterus 
t  BDinplieatioD  of  circumstances  arises.  Debierre  quotes  au  instanee  of  a 
vho  bore  one  child  on  July  16,  187U,  and  another  on  October  .3l8t  of 
Aeeame  year,  and  both  at  full  term.  She  had  only  had  three  menstrual  perioil;; 
between  the  confinements.  The  question  as  to  whether  a  case  like  this  wouhi 
be  one  of  superfetation  in  a  normal 
nlems,  or  whether  the  utenis  was 
(ioutile,  would  immediately  arise. 
There  would  also  be  the  possibility 
that  one  of  the  cliildren  was  of  pro- 
tracted gestation  or  tliat  the  other  was 
uf  premature  birth.  Article  312  of 
the  Civil  Code  of  France  accords  a 
mmimiim  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
and  a  maximum  of  three  hundred 
days  for  the  gestation  of  a  viable 
child.     (See  Protracted  Gedniion.) 

Voight '  is  accredited  with  having 
»en  a  triple  uterus,  and  there  are 
Beveral  older  parallels  on  record. 
Thilow  mentions  a  uterus  which  was 
divided  into  three  small  ])ortions. 

Of  the  ilifferent  anomalous  positions  of  the  uterus,  most  of  which  are 
■ciluired,  the  only  one  that  will  be  mentioned  is  that  of  complete  prolapse  of 
the  uterus  (Fig.  152).  In  this  instance  the  organ  may  hang  entirely  out  of 
we  body  and  even  forbid  locomotion. 

Of  19  cases  of  hernia  of  the  uterus  quoted  by  Dehierre  13  have  beenolv 
^n-ed  in  the  inguinal  region  (Fig.  1  •5."!),  live  on  the  right  and  seven  on  the  left 
«de.  In  the  case  of  Rou.x  in  1891  the  hernia  existed  on  both  sides.  The 
"•was  has  been  found  twice  only  iu  cniral  hernia  and  three  times  in  umbilical 
■wniia.  There  is  one  case  recorded,  according  to  Debierre,  in  which  the  utenis 
"Ts  one  of  the  constituents  of  an  obturator  hernia.  Sometimes  its  appendages 
"*  found  with  it.  Diiring,  L^esma,  Rektorzick,  and  Scazoni  have  found 
"'e  litems  in  the  sac  of  an  inguinal  hernia  ;  L4otaiid,  Murray,  and  Hagner 
'"  an  umbilical  hernia.  The  accompanying  illustration  (Fig.  154)  represents 
^  hernia  of  the  gravid  womb  through  the  linea  allja, 
«503,  ili.,  175. 
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Absence  of  the  penis  is  an  extremely  rare  anomaly,  although  it  haa 
been  noted  by  Schenck,"  Borellus,  Bouteillcr,  N^laton,  and  others.  Fortu— 
natus  Fidelis  ^  and  B^volat  describe  a  newly  born  child  with  abseoce  of 
external  genitals,  with  spina  bilida  and  umbilical  hernia.  N^laton  '  describes 
a  child  of  two  entirely  without  a  penis,  but  both  testicles  were  found  in  the 
scrotum;  the  boy  urinated  by  the  rectum.  Ashby  and  AVright "^ mention 
complete  absence  of  tlie  penis,  the  urethra  opening  at  the  margin  of  the  anits 
outside  the  external  sphincter ;  the  scrotum  and  testicles  were  well  developed. 
Murphy  '  gives  the  description  of  a  well-formed  in&nt  apparently  without  a 
penis ;  the  child  passed  urine  through  an  opening  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen  just  above  the  ordinary  location  of  the  penis ;  the  scrotum  vas 
present.     Incisions  were  made  into  a  small  swelling  just  below  the  urinaiy 


opening  in  the  abdomen  which  brought  into  view  the  penLs,  the  glans  being 
normal  but  the  body  ven-  small.  The  treatment  consisted  of  pressing  oi^ 
the  glans  daily  imtil  the  wound  healed  ;  the  penis  receded  spontaneouslv.  if 
is  stated  that  the  organ  would  doubtless  be  equal  to  any  requirements  de- 
manded of  it.  Deraarquay  quotes  a  somewhat  similar  case  in  an  infant,  W 
it  had  no  urinary  ojx'niug  until  after  ojieration. 

Among  the  nlder  writers  speaking  of  deficient  or  absent  penis  are  Ba^ 
tholiims,"*  Bauliinus,  Cattierus,  the  Ephemerides,  Frauk,  Panaroli,*"'  van 
der  Wiel,  and  othord.  Kenauldin  ^  describes  a  man  with  a  small  penis  tui 
enormous  mninmic.  Gosehler,^  <]uoted  by  Jacobson,  speaks  of  a  well-de- 
veloped man  of  twenty-two,  with  abundant  hair  OQ  his  chin  and  supraputnc 

357.  c  363,  IBl 
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i^on  and  the  scrotum  apparently  perfect,  with  median  raphe ;  a  carefol 
search  fidled  to  show  any  trace  of  a  penis ;  on  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
rectum  foar  lines  above  the  anus  was  an  orifice  which  gave  vent  to  urine ;  the 
right  testicle  and  cord  were  normal,  but  there  was  an  acute  orchitis  in  the 
left.  Starting  from  just  in  front  of  the  anal  orifice  was  a  fold  of  skin  \\ 
inches  long  and  f  inch  high  continuous  with  the  raphe,  which  seemed  to  be 
formed  of  erectile  tissue  and  which  swelled  under  excitement,  the  enlarge- 
ment lasting  several  minutes  with  usually  an  emission  from  the  rectum.  It 
was  possible  to  pass  a  sound  through  the  opening  in  the  rectum  to  the  blad- 
der through  a  urethra  1^  inches  wide ;  the  patient  had  control  of  the  bladder 
and  urinated  from  every  three  to  five  hours. 

Many  instances  of  rudimentary  development  of  the  penis  have  been 
recorded,  most  of  them  complicated  with  cryptorchism  or  other  abnormality 
of  the  sexual  organs.  In  other  instances  the  organ  is  present,  but  the 
infantile  type  is  present  all  through  life ;  sometimes  the  subjects  are  weak 
in  intellect  and  in  a  condition  similar  to  cretinism.  Kaufmann  quotes  a  case 
in  a  weakly  boy  of  twelve  whose  penis  was  but  |  inch  long,  about  as  thick 
as  a  goose-quill,  and  feeling  as  limp  as  a  mere  tube  of  skin ;  the  corpora 
cavernosa  were  not  entirely  absent,  but  ran  only  from  the  ischium  to  the 
junction  of  the  fixed  portion  of  the  penis,  suddenly  terminating  at  this  point. 
Nothing  indicative  of  a  prostate  could  be  found.  The  testicles  were  at  the 
entrance  of  the  inguinal  canal  and  the  glans  was  only  slightly  developed. 

Binet*  speaks  of  a  man  of  fifty-three  whose  external  genitalia  were  of 
the  size  of  those  of  a  boy  of  nine.  The  penis  was  of  about  the  size  of  the 
little  finger,  and  contained  on  each  side  testicles  not  larger  than  a  pea.  There 
^as  no  hair  on  the  pubes  or  the  face,  giving  the  man  the  aspect  of  an  old 
^voman.  The  prostate  was  almost  exterminated  and  the  seminal  vesicles  were 
^ery  primitive  in  conformation.  Wilson  was  consulted  by  a  gentleman  of 
twenty-six  as  to  his  ability  to  perform  the  marital  function.  In  size  his 
P^nis  and  testicles  hardly  exceeded  those  of  a  boy  of  eight.  He  had  never 
felt  desire  for  sexual  intercourse  until  he  became  acquainted  with  his  intended 
^ife,  since  when  he  had  erections  and  nocturnal  emissions.  The  patient 
^rried  and  became  the  father  of  a  family  ;  those  parts  which  at  twenty-six 
Were  so  much  smaller  than  usual  had  incn^ased  at  twenty-eight  to  normal 
^ult  size.  There  are  three  cases  on  record  in  the  older  literature  of  penises 
extremely  primitive  in  development.  They  are  quoted  by  the  Ephemerides, 
Plater,^^  Schenck,**  and  Zacchias.     The  result  in  these  cases  was  impotency. 

In  the  Army  and  Medical  Museum  at  Washington  are  two  injected  speci- 
nens  of  the  male  organ  divested  of  skin.  From  the  meatus  to  the  pubis 
bey  measure  &\  and  5  J  inches ;  from  the  extremity  to  the  termination  of 
tier  cms  9f  and  8f  inches,  and  the  circumferences  are  4|  and  4J  inches, 
etween  these  two  we  can  strike  an  average  of  the  size  of  the  normal  penis. 

•  242,  1883.  b  718,  lib.  iv.,  obs.  12. 
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In  some  instances  the  penis  is  so  large  as  to  forbid  coitus  and  even  inconveni- 
ence its  possessor,  measuring  as  much  as  ten  or  even  more  inches  in  length. 
Extraordinary  cases  of  large  penis  are  reported  by  Albinus  ^"  (who  mentions 
it  as  a  cause  for  sterility),  Bartholinus,**®  Fabricius  Hildanus,  Paullini,  Peyer, 
Plater,  Schurig,  •  Sinibaldus,'*^  and  Zacchias.  Several  cases  of  enormous 
{)enises  in  the  new-born  have  been  observed  by  Wolff**  and  others.*^ 

The  p4nis  palm^,  or  suture  de  la  verge  of  the  French,  is  the  name  given 
to  those  examples  of  single  cutaneous  envelope  for  both  the  testicles  and 
penis  ;  the  j>enis  is  adherent  to  the  scrotum  by  its  inferior  face ;  the  glans  only 
is  fnv  and  erection  is  impossible.  Chretien  cites  an  instance  in  a  man  of 
twenty-five,  and  Schrumpf  of  Wesserling  ^  describes  an  example  of  this  rare 
anomaly.  The  penis  and  testes  were  inclosed  in  a  common  sac,  a  slight  pro- 
jwtion  not  over  J  inch  long  being  seen  from  the  upper  part  of  this  curious 
scrotum.  When  the  child  wvls  a  year  old  a  plastic  operation  was  performed 
on  this  anomalous  member  with  a  very  satisfactory  result  Petit  describes 
an  instance  in  which  the  penis  was  slightly  fused  with  the  scrotum. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  torsion  of  the  penis.  The  glans  itself  may 
Ik*  inclined  laterally,  the  curvature  may  be  total,  or  there  may  be  a  veritable 
rotation,  bringing  the  inferior  face  above  and  the  superior  face  below.  Gray  ® 
desi^ribes  a  child  with  epispadias  whose  penis  had  undergone  such  torsion  on 
its  axis  that  its  inferior  surface  looked  upward  to  the  left,  and  tlie  child 
jwssihI  urine  toA\*ard  the  left  shoulder.  FoUin  '  mentions  a  similar  instance 
in  a  lx>y  of  twelve  with  complete  epispadias,  and  Vemeuil  and  Guerlin 
also  n»i»ord  cases,  both  complicated  with  associate  maldevelopment.  Caddy  * 
mentions  a  youth  of  eighteen  who  had  congenital  torsion  of  the  penis  with- 
out hytx>8j>adias  or  epispadias.  There  was  a  complete  half-turn  to  the  left,  so 
that  the  slit-like  urinarv  meatus  was  reversed  and  the  frenum  was  above. 
Among  the  oKler  writers  who  describe  incurvation  or  torsion  of  the  penis 
art*  Anuitius,^  the  Ephemerides,  Haenel,**^  Petit,*  Schurig,  Tulpius,J  and 
Ziuvhias.^'** 

ZtuHitus  Lusitimus  ^  speaks  of  torsion  of  the  penis  from  freezing.  Paul- 
lini^ mentions  a  «»so  the  result  of  masturbation,  and  Hunter "  speaks  oF 
torsion  of  tlie  jx^nis  assooiateil  with  arthritis. 

Ossification  of  the  Penis. — MacClellan  °  speaks  of  a  man  of  fift}-- 
wluv*e  |HMUs  was  eurvixl  and  distorteil  in  such  a  manner  that  urine  could 
In*  jvissihI  without  \k\\\\  and  ciutus  was  impossible.     A  bony  mass  Avas  di^ 
iHAonnl  in  the  septum  In^tween  the  cor|X)ni  cavenu^sa  ;  this  was  dissected  « 
with  nuioh  ht^iuorrhagi*  and  the  upward  cur\'ature  was  removed^  but  the 

•»  "  S|HMumU»UHJ»»»**  l*-  i^'  ^  ''  Lect.  Memorah.,"  tome  i.,  p.  M. 

»'  "  M«Muoii>v«  ivm^nmut  Iw  Arta,*'  16TiJ.  27.  «*  369.  1882.  ^  779.  xti.,  1^. 

•  7HU,  iStW.  «  47IS»  Sept  15,  1894.  »»71S,  L.  it.,  no.  14. 

'  «W,  Mu|»|»l«MUiMit,  J  842»  L.  iii.,  no,  39.  k  S31.  L.  iii.,  ohs.  118. 

'  U*^i»  »vMt    h..  olw,  t^^  ™**  References  on  Venereal  Dideases.**  etc 

♦♦  Nuu\«>«iu  Jounml  ^It^s*  S*Meuee«  MWktJes,  March,  1878. 
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resulted  a  slight  inclination  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  formation  of  bone 
and  cartilage  in  the  penis  is  quite  rare.  Velpeau,  Kauffinann,  Lenhoseck, 
and  Duploy  are  quoted  by  Jacobson  as  having  seen  this  anomaly.  There  is 
an  excellent  preparation  in  Vienna  figured  by  Demarquay,  but  no  description 
is  given.     The  Ephemerides  and  Paullini  *  describe  osseous  penises. 

The  complete  absence  of  the  frenum  and  prepuce  has  been  observed 
in  animals  but  is  very  rare  in  man.  The  incomplete  or  irregular  develop- 
ment is  more  frequent,  but  most  common  is  excessive  development  of  the  pre- 
puce^ constituting  phimosis,  when  there  is  abnormal  adherence  with  the  glans. 
Instances  of  phimosis,  being  quite  common,  will  be  passed  without  special 
mention.  Deficient  or  absent  prepuce  has  been  observed  by  Blasius,^^*  Mar- 
cdlus  Donatus,**  and  Gilibert  Partial  deficiency  is  described  by  Petit, 
Severinus,  and  others. 

There  may  be  imperforation  or  congenital  occlusion  of  some  portion  of  the 
urethra,  causing  enormous  accumulation  of  urine  in  the  bladder,  but  fortu- 
nately there  is  generally  in  such  cases  some  anomalous  opening  of  the  ure- 
thra giving  vent  to  the  excretions.  Tulpius  ^  mentions  a  case  of  deficient 
urethra.  In  the  Ephemerides  there  is  an  account  of  a  man  who  had  a  con- 
stant flow  of  semen  from  an  abnormal  opening  in  the  abdomen.  La  Pey- 
ronia*^  describes  a  case  of  impotence  due  to  ejaculation  of  the  spermatic  ducts 
into  the  bladder  instead  of  into  the  urethra,  but  remarks  that  there  was  a 
cicatrix  of  a  wound  of  the  neighboring  parts.  There  are  a  number  of 
instances  in  which  the  urethra  has  terminated  in  the  rectum.  Congenital 
dilatation  of  the  urethral  canal  is  very  rare,  and  generally  accompanied  by 
other  malformation. 

Duplication  of  the  urethra  or  the  existence  of  t\vo  permeable  canals  is 
not  accepted  by  all  the  authors,  some  of  whom  contend  that  one  of  the  canals 
cither  terminates  in  a  culdesac  or  is  not  separate  in  itself.  Verneuil  has  pub- 
lished an  article  clearly  exposing  a  number  of  cases,  showing  that  it  is  possi- 
ble for  the  urethra  to  have  two  or  more  canals  which  are  distinct  and  have 
separate  functions.  Fabricius  Hildanus  ^  speaks  of  a  double  aperture  to  the 
urethra ;  Marcellus  Donatus  ®  describes  duplicity  of  the  urethra,  one  of  the 
apertures  being  in  the  testicle  ;  and  there  is  another  case  on  record '  in  which 
4ere  was  a  urethral  aperture  in  the  groin.  A  case  of  double  urethra  in  a 
^n  of  twenty-five  living  in  Styria  «  who  was  under  treatment  for  gonorrhea 
^  described,  the  supernumerary  urethra  opening  above  the  natural  one  and 
deceiving  a  sound  to  the  depth  of  17  cm.  There  was  purulent  gonorrhea  in 
^th  urethrse.  Vesalius  **  has  an  account  of  a  double  urethral  aperture,  one  of 
^hich  was  supposed  to  give  spermatic  fluid  and  the  other  urine.  Borellus, 
Testa,  and  Cruveilhier  have  reported  similar  instances.  Instances  of  double 
Penis  have  been  discussed  under  the  head  of  diphallic  terata,  page  194. 

a  620,  cent,  i,  obe.  72.  b  842,  L.  xliv.,  cap.  36.  c  5(53,  i.^  427. 

d  334,  cent  i.,  obs.  76.  e  306,  L.  vi.,  c.  ii.,  619.  f  524,  vol.  ii.,  440. 

K  536,  18S7,  voL  ii.  b  804,  L.  v.,  c.  18. 
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Hypospadias  and  epispadias  (Fig  155)  are  names  given  to  malfonna-, 
ti  lis  t  tliL  iir  thri  111  \hi(.h  the  nail  of  the  c^nal  is  deficient  either  abovvj 
or  below  These  nuomalit'*  are  itarticiilarU  interesting,  as  tliey  are  neariw 
always  iound  m  male  hermaphrtxlitLs  the  fii^ure  giving  the  appearaoce  of  w 
V  ulva  as  the  scrotum  is  bometim^s  included  and  e\  en  the  perineum  may  b# 
fi<(sured  in  ctntmmty  with  the  other  parts  thu-.  exaggerating  the  deeeptioa.. 
There  seems  to  be  an  element  of  heredit\  in  thii  malformation,  and  thi« 
allegation  is  txemplified  bv  Sedgwick  who  (|Uotes  n  case  from  Henremann  in 
whieli  a  fimiU  f  iemilei  had  t  r  generations  ^nen  birth  to  males  with 
hvpospadia«  Belloc'  mtntn.n'f  a  man  whose  urethra  terminated  at  the  base 
of  tlic  trenumwho  had  four  sons  with  tht  &amt  deformity.  Picardat*"  men- 
tions a  father  and  son,  both  of  whom 
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had  double  urethral  orifices,  one  above 
the  )ther  from  one  of  which  issued 
unne  and   from  the  other  semen — 
a  fact  that  shows  the  possibility  of 
inheritance    of    this    malformation. 
Patients  m  whom  the  urethm  opens 
at  the  root  of  the  penis,  the  meatus 
being  imperforate,  are  not  necessarily 
mip<  tent    ^s  for  instjince,  Founiier " 
knew  of  n  man  whose  urethra  ojiened 
post<^riorly  who  was  the  father  of  four 
children.       Foumier   supposed   that 
the  semen  ejaculated  vigorously  and 
followed  the  fissure  on  the  back  of  the 
penis   to  the  uterus,  the  membrane 
ofthe  vagina  supplanting  the  deficient 
wall  of  the  urethra.     The  penis  was 
short,  but  about  as  thick  as  ordinarj-. 
Gray**  mentions  a  eiirinus  case  in  a  man  afflicted  with  hypospadias  who, 
suffering  with  delusions,  was  confined  in  the  insane  asylum  at  lltica,     Wlien 
he  determined  to  get  married,  fully  appreciating  his  physical  defect,  he  re- 
Btilved  to  imitate  nature,  and  being  of  a  very  ingenious  turn   of  mind,  he 
busied  himself  with  the  construction  of  an  artificial  penis.     While  s(»  en- 
gaged he  had   seized  even.-  opiH>rtunity  to  study  the  conformation   of  this 
organ,  and  finally  prepared  a  body  formed  of  cotton,  six  inches  in  length,  and 
shaped  like  a  penis,  minus  a  prepuce.     He  sheathed  it  in  pig's  gut  ami  gave 
it  a  slight  vermilion  hue.     To  the  touch   it  felt  elastic,  and   its   shape  was 
maintained  by  apiece  of  gutta-percha  tubing,  around  which  the  cotton  was 
firmly  wound.     It  was  faateneil  to  the  waist-band  by  mtMus  of  straps,  a  cen- 
tral and  an  upper  one  being  so  arranged  that  the  peuis  could  iie  thrown  info 
«302,  xxiT.  t>Ttiee£  de  Pwia,  1858,  No.Rl.  «  a02,  iv.,  162.  dTTS,  1970         I 
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an  erect  position  and  so  maintained.  He  had  constructed  a  flesh-colored  cov- 
ering which  completely  concealed  the  straps.  ^  With  this  artificial  member  he 
was  enabled  to  deceive  his  wife  for  fifteen  months,  and  was  only  discovered  when 
she  undressed  him  while  he  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  To  further  the 
deception  he  had  told  his  wife  immediately  after  their  marriage  that  it 
was  quite  indecent  for  a  husband  to  undress  in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  and 
therefore  she  had  always  retired  first  and  turned  out  the  light.  Partly  from 
fear  that  his  virile  power  would  be  questioned  and  partly  from  ignorance, 
the  duration  of  actual  coitus  would  approach  an  hour.  When  the  discovery 
was  made,  his  wife  hid  the  instrument  with  which  he  had  perpetrated  a  most 
successful  fraud  upon  her,  and  the  patient  subsequently  attempted  coitus  by 
contact  with  unsuccessful  results,  although  both  parties  had  incomplete 
orgasms.  Shortly  afterward  evidences  of  mental  derangement  appeared  and 
the  man  became  the  subject  of  exalted  delusions.  His  wife,  at  the  time 
of  report,  had  filed  application  for  divorce.  Haslam  *  reports  a  case  in  which 
loss  of  the  penis  was  compensated  for  by  the  use  of  an  ivory  succedaneum. 
Parallel  instances  of  this  kind  have  been  recorded  by  Ammann  ^  and 
Jonston.® 

Entire  absence  of  the  male  sexual  apparatus  is  extremely  rare,  but 
Blondin  and  Velpeau  have  reported  cases. 

Complete  absence  of  the  testicles,  or  anorchism^is  a  comparatively  rare 

anomaly,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  between  anorchism  and  arrest 

of  development,  or  simple  atrophy,  which  is  much  more  common.     Fisher  of 

Boston  ^  describes  the  case  of  a  man  of  forty-five,  who  died  of  pneumonia. 

From  the  age  of  puberty  to  twenty-five,  and  even  to  the  day  of  death,  his 

voice  had  never  changed  and  his  manners  were  decidedly  effeminate.     He 

always  sang  soprano  in  concert  with  females.     After  the  age  of  twenty-five, 

however,  his  voice  became  more  grave  and  he  could  not  accompany  females 

^vith  such  ease.    He  had  no  beard,  had  never  shaved,  and  had  never  exhibited 

amorous  propensities  or  desire  for  female  society.     When  about  twenty-one 

he   became  associated  with  a  gay  company  of  men  and  was  addicted  to  the 

eup,  but  would  never  visit  houses  of  ill-fame.     On  dissection  no  trace  of 

testicles  could  be  found  ;  the  scrotum  was  soft  and  flabby.     The  cerebellum 

was  the  exact  size  of  that  of  a  female  child. 

Individuals  with  one  testicle  are  called  monotchids,  and  may  be  divided 
into  three  varieties  : — 

(1)  A  solitar}^  testicle  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  deep  fissure,  the  two 
lobes  being  each  provided  with  a  spermatic  cord  on  the  same  side  as  the  lobe. 

(2)  Testicles  of  the  same  origin,  but  with  coalescence  more  general. 

(3)  A  single  testicle  and  two  conls. 

Gruber  of  St.   Petersburg  ®  held  a  postmortem  on  a  man  in  January, 

■  476,  1828,  ii.,  182.  b  '*  Irenicum  Numae,"  p.  133.  «"  445,  p.  406. 

**  124,  Feb.,  1839.  *  553,  Heft  i.,  1868. 
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1807,  in  whom  the  right  half  of  the  scrotum,  the  right  testicle,  epididmis, 
ttiul  the  scrotal  and  inguinal  parts  of  the  right  vas  deferens  were  absent 
(i  ruber  examined  the  literature  for  thirty  years  up  to  the  time  of  his  report, 
and  found  30  recorded  postmortem  examinations  in  which  there  was  absence 
of  the  testicle,  and  in  eight  of  these  both  testicles  were  missing.  As  a  rule, 
natural  euiuichs  have  feeble  bodies,  are  mentally  dull,  and  live  only  a  short  time. 
The  iKjnis  is  onlinarily  defective  and  there  is  sometimes  another  associate  mal- 
formation.    They  are  not  always  disinclined  toward  the  opposite  sex. 

Polyorchids  are  {wrsons  who  have  more  than  two  testicles.  For  a  long 
time  the  abnormality  was  not  believed  to  exist,  and  some  of  the  obser\'er9 
denied  the  proof  by  i)Ostmortem  examination  of  any  of  the  cases  so  diagnosed ; 
but  there  is  at  i>resent  no  doubt  of  the  fact, — three,  four,  and  five  testicles 
having  been  found  at  autopsies.  Russell,  one  of  the  older  writers  on  the 
testicle,  mentions  a  monk  who  was  a  triorchid,  and  was  so  salacious  that  his 
indomitable  jiassion  prevented  him  from  keeping  his  vows  of  chastity.  The 
amorous  propensities  and  generative  faculties  of  polyorchids  have  always  been 
8Ui>|M>st»d  greater  than  onlinary.  Russell  reports  another  case  of  a  man  with 
a  similar  iHH^uliarity,  who  was  prescribed  a  concubine  as  a  reasonable  allow- 
ance to  a  man  thus  endowed. 

Morgagni  and  Meckel  say  that  they  never  discovered  a  third  testicle  in 
dissections  of  n»i>uted  triorchids,  and  though  Haller  ■  has  collected  records  of 
a  gn»at  munl>er  of  triorchids,  he  has  never  been  able  to  verify  the  presence 
of  the  thin!  testicle  on  dissection.     Some  authors,  including  Haller,  have 
demonstrattnl  heredity  in  examples  of  polyorchism.     There  is  an  old  instance^ 
in  which  two  testicles,  one  abi>ve  the  other,  were  found  on  the  right  side  and 
one  on  the  left.    Macann  *^  describes  a  recruit  of  twentj-,  whose  scrotiun  seemed 
to  \m}  much  largtT  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side,  although  it  was  not 
IH^ndulous.     On  dissipation  a  right  and  left  testicle  were  found  in  their  normal 
jK>sitions,  but  situatwl  on  the  right  side  between  the  groin  and  the  normal 
testicle  was  a  suiH^numienm'  organ,  not  in  contact,  and  having  a  separate  and 
short  inml.     Pninkanl  **  also  descril>es  a  man  with  three  testicles.    Three  cases 
of  trion»hidism  were  found  in  recniits  in  the  British  Army.*    Lane  '  reports  a 
su|H^rnumerarv  testis  found  in  the  right  half  of  the  scrotum  of  a  boy  of  fifteen. 
1  n  a  nivn^psy  helil  on  a  man  killinl  in  l>attle,  Hohll>erg  «  discovered  tliree  fully 
di»velo|HHl  testicles,  two  on  the  right  side  placed  one  above  the  other.     The 
l^mdon  MiHlii':il  Rinvnl  of  1884  quotes  JdanoiF  of  St.  Petersburg  in  men- 
tioning a  soKlier  of  twenty-one  who  had  a  supeniumeran'  testicle  erroneously 
diagm^Hl  as  in^uitml  hernia.     Quoted  by  the  same  reference,  Bulatoff  men- 
titMis  a  si^hlior  wht^  had  a  thinl  testicle,  which  diagnosis  was  confirmed  by 
sovond  oi  his  iH>n fronts.     Thev  TtH.»mmendeil  dismissal  of  the  man  from  the 
ser\iiH\  as  the  thiixl  ti»sticle,  usimlly  resting  in  s^mie  portion  of  the  inguinal 
muud,  causinl  oxini  exjH^urt*  to  traumatic  influence. 

*  4iHl.  L,  xxvii.  4ia  **5m.  xTiii.,  »2.  ^  «5a.  1*42.  *6S4.  1842. 

"f  4T«?.  IStKv  ii..  oOl.  f  224,  IVc.  1.  1;!^.  t  812,  1882,  38,  642. 
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Venette*  gives  an  instance  of  four  testicles,  and  Scharff,  in  the  Ephe- 
nerides,  mentions  five;  Blasius^^*  mentions  more  than  three  testicles,  and, 
rithout  citing  proof,  Buffon  admits  the  possibility  of  such  occurrence  and 
idds  that  such  men  are  generally  more  vigorous. 

Russell**  mentions  four,  five,  and  even  six  testicles  in  one  individual ; 
ill  were  not  verified  on  dissection.  He  cites  an  instance  of  six  testicles, 
bur  of  which  were  of  usual  size  and  two  smaller  tlian  ordinary. 

Baillie,  the  Ephemerides,  and  Schurig  mention  fusion  of  the  testicles, 
)r  synorchidism,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  normal  disposition  of  the 
ntrachians  and  also  the  kangaroos,  in  the  former  of  which  the  fusion  is  ab- 
iominal  and  in  the  latter  scrotal.  Kerckring  ^  has  a  description  of  an  indi- 
vidual in  whom  the  scrotum  was  absent. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  testicles  are  still  in  the  abdominal  cavity 
he  individuals  are  termed  crjrptorchids.  Johnson  *^  has  collected  the  re- 
mits of  postmortem  examinations  of  89  supposed  cryptorchids.  In  eight  of  this 
lumber  no  testicles  were  found  postmortem,  the  number  found  in  the  abdomen 
tras  uncertain,  but  in  18  instances  both  testicles  were  found  in  the  inguinal 
anal,  and  in  eight  only  one  was  found  in  the  inguinal  canal,  the  other  not 
ippearing.  The  number  in  which  the  semen  was  examined  microscopically 
Bras  16,  and  in  three  spermatozoa  were  found  in  the  semen  ;  one  case  was 
lubious,  spermatozoa  being  found  two  weeks  afterward  on  a  boy's  shirt. 
Fhe  number  having  children  was  ten.  In  one  case  a  monorchid  generated  a 
?n'ptorchid  child.  Some  of  the  cryptorchids  were  effeminate,  although 
)thers  were  manly  with  good  evidences  of  a  beard.  The  morbid,  hypochon- 
iriac,  the  voluptuous,  and  the  imbecile  all  found  a  place  in  Johnson's  statis- 
ics;  and  although  there  are  evidences  of  the  possession  of  the  generative 
unction,  still,  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  the  chances  are  against  fecundity 
►f  human  cryptorchids.  In  this  connection  might  be  quoted  the  curious  case 
nentioned  by  GreofFroy-Saint-Hilaire,  of  a  soldier  who  was  hung  for  rape.  It 
^as  alleged  that  no  traces  of  testicles  were  found  externally  or  internally, 
et  semen  containing  spermatozoa  was  found  in  the  seminal  vesicles.  Sper- 
oatozoa  have  been  found  days  and  weeks  after  castration,  and  the  individuals 
luring  this  period  were  capable  of  impregnation,  but  in  these  cases  the  reser- 
oirs  were  not  empty,  although  the  spring  had  ceased  to  flow.  Beigel,  in 
'^irchow's  Archives,  mentions  a  cr\'^ptorchid  of  twenty-two  who  had  noctur- 
al  emissions  containing  spermatozoa  and  who  indulged  in  sexual  congress. 
Cartridge  *  describes  a  man  of  twenty- four  who,  notwithstanding  his  condi- 
on,  gave  evidences  of  virile  seminal  flow. 

In  some  cases  there  is  anomalous  position  of  the  testicle.  Hough  ^ 
entions  an  instance  in  which,  from  the  great  pain  and  sudden  appearance,  a 
lall  tumor  lying  against  the  right  pubic  bone  was  supjwsed  to  be  a  strangu- 

*  215,  au.  ii.,  38.  ^  *'  Obs.  on  Testicles,"  Edinburgh,  1833.  <"  473,  obs.  xii. 

d  775,  1884.  «  476,  1860,  i.,  66.  f  545,  1884. 
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lated  hernia.     There  were  tsvo  well-developed  testicles  in  the  scrotum,  and  the 
hernia  proved  to  be  a  third.     McElmail  •  describes  a  soldier  of  twenty-nine, 
who  two  or  three  months  before  examination  felt  a  pricking  and  slight  burn- 
ing pain  near  the  internal  aperture  of  the  internal  inguinal  canal,  succeeded 
by  a  swelling  until  the  tumor  passed  into  the  scrotum.     It  was  found  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  scrotum  above  the  original  testicle,  but  not  in  contact, 
and  was  about  half  the  size  of  the  normal  testicle ;  its  cord  and  epididymis 
could  be  distinctly  felt  and  caused  the  same  sensation  as  pressiu^  on  the  other 
testicle  did. 

Marshall  ^  mentions  a  boy  of  sixteen  in  whom  the  right  half  of  the 
scrotum  was  empty,  although  the  left  was  of  normal  size  and  contained  a 
testicle.  On  close  examination  another  testicle  was  found  in  the  perineum; 
the  boy  said  that  while  mnning  he  fell  down,  four  years  before,  and  on  get- 
ting up  suffered  great  jmin  in  the  groin  and  this  pain  recurred  after  exertion. 
This  testicle  was  removed  successfully  to  the  scrotum.  Horsley  collected  20 
instances  of  oi)erators  who  made  a  similar  attempt,  Annandale  being  the 
first  one  ;  his  success  was  likely  due  to  antisepsis,  as  previously  the  testicles 
had  always  sloughed.  There  is  a  record  of  a  dog  remarkable  for  its  salacity 
who  had  two  testicles  in  the  scrotum  and  one  in  the  abdomen ;  some  of  the 
older  authors  often  indulged  in  playful  humor  on  this  subject. 

Brown  ^  describes  a  child  with  a  swelling  in  the  perineum  both  painful  j 
and  elastic  to  the  touch.     The  child  cried  if  pressure  was  applied  to  the 
tumor  and  there  was  everv  evidence  that  the  tumor  was  a  testicle.     Hutche- 

•  I 

son,  quoted  by  Russell,*^  has  given  a  curious  case  in  an  English  seaman  who,  ' 
as  was  the  custom  at  that  time,  was  impressed  into  serx'ice  by  H.  M.  S. 
Dniid  in  1807  from  a  trading  ship  off  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  man  said 
he  had  been  examined  by  dozens  of  ship-surgeons,  but  was  invariably  re- 
jected on  account  of  rupture  in  both  groins.  The  scrotum  was  found  to  be 
an  empty  bag,  and  close  examination  showed  that  the  testicles  occupied  the 
seats  of  the  supj)Osed  rupture.  As  soon  as  the  discoverj^  was  made  the  maa 
became  unnerved  and  agitated,  and  on  re-examining  the  parts  the  testicles 
were  found  in  the  scrotum.  When  he  found  that  there  was  no  chance  for 
escape  he  aeknowledgeil  that  he  was  an  impostor  and  gave  an  exhibition  ia 
which,  with  incredible  facility,  he  pulled  both  testes  up  from  the  bottom  of 
the  scrotum  to  the  external  alxlominal  ring.  At  the  word  of  command  he 
could  pull  up  one  testicle,  then  another,  and  let  them  drop  simultaneously ;  he 
performed  other  like  feats  so  rapidly  that  the  movements  could  not  he  dis- 
tinguished. 

In  this  connection  Russell  speaks  of  a  man  whose  testicle  was  elevated] 
every  time  the  east  wind  blew,  which  caused  him  a  sense  of  languor  and  le-l 

*  523.  1856,  ix.,  91.  b  548,  1883. 
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laxation  ;  the  same  author  describes  a  man  whose  testicles  ascended  into  the 
inguinal  canal  every  time  he  was  in  the  company  of  women. 

Inversion  of  the  testicle  is  of  several  varieties  and  quite  rare ;  it  has 
been  recognized  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Boyer,  Maisonneuve,  Royet,  and 
other  writers. 

The  anomalies  of  the  vas  deferens  and  seminal  vesicles  are  of  little  in- 
terest and  will  be  passed  with  mention  of  the  case  of  Weber,*  who  found 
the  seminal  vesicles  double ;  a  similar  conformation  has  been  seen  in 
hermaphrodites. 

•  559,  May,  1811,  88. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ANOMALIES    OF    STATURE,    SIZE,    AND 

DEVELOPMENT. 

Giants. — ^The  fables  of  mythology  contain  accounts  of  horrible  monsters, 
terrible  in  fenwity,  whose  mission  was  the  destruction  of  the  life  of  the  in- 
dividuals unfortunate  enough  to  come  into  their  domains.  The  ogres  known 
as  the  Cyclops,  and  the  fierce  anthropophages,  called  Lestrygons,  of  Sicily,  who 
were  neighbors  of  the  Cyclops,  are  pictured  in  detail  in  the  "  Odyssey  "  of 
Homer.  Nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  have  their  fiiin'  tales  or  super- 
stitions of  monstrous  beings  inhabiting  some  forest,  mountain,  or  cave ;  and 
pages  have  Invn  written  in  the  heroic  poems  of  all  languages  describing  battles 
Ix'tween  these  monsters  and  men  with  superhuman  courage,  in  which  the  giant 
finallv  succumbs. 

The  won!  giant  is  derived  indirectly  from  the  old  English  word' "  geant," 
which  in  its  turn  came  from  the  French  of  the  conquering  Normans.  It 
is  of  Gnvk  derivation,  '*r9^-"^-or  the  Latin,  "gigas."  The  Hebrew 
parallel  is  ••  nophel,"  or  plural,  "  nephilim." 

▲ncient  Giants. — We  are  told  in  the  Bible  •  that  the  bedstead  of  Og, 
King  of  Riishanu  was  9  cubits  long,  which  in  English  measure  is  16}  feet 
(n>liatli  of  Gath,  who  was  slain  by  David,  stood  6  cubits  and  a  span  tAli— 
about  1 1  tivt.  Tlie  Inxly  of  Orestes,  according  to  the  Greeks,  was  11}  feet 
louiT-  Tlio  mvthiitil  Titans,  4o  in  number,  were  a  race  of  Giants  who  warred 
against  tlio  (nxls,  :uh1  their  descendants  were  the  Gigantes.  The  height 
attributtnl  to  tlu^^  ort^tures  >vas  fabulous,  and  they  were  supposed  to  heap  up 
mountains  to  ^^ilo  tlH>  sky  ami  to  help  them  to  wage  their  battles.  Hercules, 
a  man  of  incriHlible  strength,  but  who  is  said  to  have  been  not  over  7  feet 
higtu  was  dis|xitolH\l  against  the  Gigantes. 

Pliny  dt^^riUv  ItaMianis,  who  was  bimight  to  Some  by  Claudius  Csesar 
fixHU  Arabia  and  was  betwtvn  1>  and  10  teef  in  height,  and  adds  that  the  re- 
mains of  l\i«sio  ami  S^xnimlilla,  fi^Hind  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  Caesar  in  the 
Sallustian  lianlous,  of  which  they  were  suj^^sed  u>  be  the  guardians,  meas- 
urexl  10  ftvt  :^  iiK^ht^  <tK*h.  In  ixHumiHi  with  Augustine,  Plinv  believed  that 
tht*  statun^  of  man  lias  degeiH^nittxl,  but  fre^i  the  remains  of  the  ancients  s) 
tar  di?<wer\\I  it  wiHild  ap|Htir  that  the  nK«deni  siaamre  is  about  the  same  as 
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the  ancient.  The  beautiful  alabaster  sarcophagus  discovered  near  Thebes  in 
1817  and  now  in  Sir  John  Soane's  Museum  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  in 
London  measures  9  feet  4  inches  long.  This  unique  example,  the  finest 
extant,  is  well  worth  inspection  by  visitors  in  London. 

Herodotus  says  the  shoes  of  Perseus  measured  an  equivalent  of  about  3 
feet,  English  standard.  Josephus  tells  of  Eleazar,  a  Jew,  among  the  hostages 
sent  by  the  King  of  Persia  to  Rome,  who  was  nearly  11  feet  high.  Saxo,  the 
gramniarian,  mentions  a  giant  13^  feet  high  and  says  he  had  12  companions 
who  were  double  his  height.  Ferragus,  the  monster  supposed  to  have  been 
slain  by  Roland,  the  nephew  of  Charlemagne,  was  said  to  have  been  nearly 
11  feet  high.  It  was  said  that  there  was  a  giant  living  in  the  twelfth  century 
under  the  nde  of  King  Eugene  II.  of  Scotland  who  was  11 J  feet  high. 

There  are  fabulous  stories  told  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  Some 
accounts  say  that  he  was  between  8J  and  9  feet  high,  and  used  his  wife's 
bracelet  for  a  finger-ring,  and  that  he  ate  40  pounds  of  flesh  a  day  and  drank 
six  gallons  of  wine.  He  was  also  accredited  with  being  a  great  runner,  and  in 
his  earlier  days  was  said  to  have  conquered  single-handed  eight  soldiers. 
The  Emperors  Charlemagne  and  Jovianus  were  also  accredited  with  great 
height  and  strength. 

In  the  olden  times  there  were  extraordinary  stories  of  the  giants  who 
lived  in  Patagonia.  Some  say  that  Magellan  gave  the  name  to  this  country 
because  its  inhabitants  measured  5  cubits.  The  naturalist  Turner  says  that 
on  the  river  Plata  near  the  Brazilian  coast  he  saw  naked  savages  12  feet 
high ;  and  in  his  description  of  America,  Th^venot  confirms  this  by  saying 
that  on  the  coast  of  Africa  he  saw  on  a  boat  the  skeleton  of  an  American 
giant  who  had  died  in  1559,  and  who  was  11  feet  5  inches  in  height  He 
claims  to  have  measured  the  bones  himself.  He  says  that  the  bones  of  the 
leg  measured  3  feet  4  inches,  and  the  skull  was  3  feet  and  1  inch,  just  about 
the  size  of  the  skull  of  Borghini,  who,  however,  was  only  of  ordinary  height. 
In  his  account  of  a  voyage  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  Jacob  Lemaire  says 
that  on  December  17,  1615,  he  found  at  Port  Desire  several  graves  covered 
''^ith  stones,  and  beneath  the  stones  were  skeletons  of  men  which  measured 
between  10  and  11  feet.  The  ancient  idea  of  the  Spaniards  was  that  the 
men  of  Patagonia  were  so  tall  that  the  Sj)anish  soldiers  could  pass  under 
their  arms  held  out  straight ;  yet  we  know  that  the  Patagonians  exhibit  no 
exaggeration  of  height — in  fact,  some  of  the  inhabitants  about  Terra  del 
Fuego  are  rather  diminutive.  This  superstition  of  the  voyagers  was  not 
limited  to  America ;  there  were  accounts  of  men  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Peak  of  Teneriffe  who  had  80  teeth  in  their  head  and  Ixxlies  15  feet  in 
height. 

Discoveries  of  **  Giants'  Bones. '* — Riolan,*^^  the  celebrated  anatomist, 
ays  that  there  was  to  be  seen  at  one  time  in  the  suburbs  of  Saint  Germain 
^he  tomb  of  the  giant  Isoret,  who  was  reputed  to  be  20  feet  tall ;  and  that  in 
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1509,  in  digging  ditches  at  Rouen,  near  the  Dominicans,  they  found  a  stone 
tomb  containing  a  monstrous  skeleton,  the  skull  of  which  would  hold  a  bushel 
of  corn  ;  the  shin-bone  measured  about  4  feet,  which,  taken  as  a  guide,  would 
make  his  height  over  17  feet.  On  the  tomb  was  a  copper  plate  which  said 
that  the  tomb  contained  the  remains  of  "  the  noble  and  puissant  lord,  the 
Chevalier  Riyon  de  Vallemont."  Plater,®^  the  famous  physician,  declares 
that  he  saw  at  Lucerne  the  true  human  bones  of  a  subject  that  must  have 
been  at  least  19  feet  high. 

Valence  in  Dauphin6  boasted  of  possessing  the  bones  of  the  giant  Bucart, 
the  tyrant  of  the  Yivarias,  who  was  slain  by  his  vassal.  Count  de  Cabillon, 
The  Dominicans  liad  the  shin-bone  and  part  of  the  knee-articulation,  which, 
substantiated  by  the  frescoes  and  inscriptions  in  their  possession,  showed  him 
to  be  22J  feet  high.  They  claimed  to  have  an  os  frontis  in  the  medical 
school  of  Leyden  measuring  9.1  X  12.2  X  .5  inches,  which  they  deduce 
must  liave  belonged  to  a  man  11  or  12  feet  high. 

It  is  said  that  while  digging  in  France  in  1613  there  was  disinterred  the 
body  of  a  giant  bearing  the  title  "  Theutobochus  Rex,"  and  that  the  skeleton 
measured  25  feet  long,  10  feet  across  the  shoulders,  and  5  feet  from  breast 
to  back.  The  shin-bone  was  about  4  feet  long,  and  the  teeth  as  hrp 
as  those  of  oxen.  This  is  likely  another  version  of  the  finding  of  the 
remains  of  Bucart. 

Near  Mezarino  in  Sicily  in  1516  there  was  found  the  skeleton  of  a  giant 
whose  height  was  at  least  30  feet ;  his  head  was  the  size  of  a  hogshead,  and 
each  tooth  weighed  5  ounces;  and  in  1548  and  in  1550  there  were  others 
found  of  the  height  of  30  feet.  The  Athenians  found  near  their  city  skele 
tons  measuring  34  and  36  feet  in  height.  In  Bohemia  in  758  it  is  recorded 
that  there  was  found  a  human  skeleton  26  feet  tall,  and  the  leg-bones  are  still 
kept  in  a  medieval  castle  in  that  countr}'.  In  September,  1691,  there  was 
the  skull  of  a  giant  found  in  Macedonia  which  held  210  pounds  of  corn. 

General  Opinions. — All  the  accounts  of  giants  originating  in  the  finding 
of  monstn)us  bones  must  of  course  be  discredited,  as  the  remains  were  likely 
those  of  some  animal.  Comparative  anatomy  has  only  lately  obtained  a  hold 
in  the  public  mind,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  little  was  known  of  it  The  pre- 
tended giants'  remains  have  been  those  of  mastodons,  elephants,  and  other 
animals.  From  Suetonius  we  learn  that  Augustus  Caesar  pleased  himself 
by  adorning  his  palaces  with  so-called  giants'  bones  of  incredible  size,  p^efe^ 
ring  these  to  pictures  or  images.  From  their  enormous  size  we  must  be- 
lieve they  were  mastodon  bones,  as  no  contemporarj'  animals  show  such 
measurements.  Bartholinus  *  describes  a  large  tooth  for  manv  years  exhib- 
ited  as  the  canine  of  a  giant  which  proved  to  be  nothing  but  a  tooth  of  a 
spermaceti  whale  (Cetus  dentatus),  quite  a  common  fish.  Hand  ^  described 
an  alleged  giant's  skeleton  shown  in  London  early  in  the  eighteenth  centun', 

a  190,  cent,  i.,  hist.  98.  ^  629,  No.  168. 
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ind  which  was  composed  of  the  bones  of  the  fore-fin  of  a  small  whale  or  of 
i  porpoise. 

The  celebrated  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  who  treated  this  subject  very  learnedly, 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  while  in  most  instances  the  bones  found  were 
those  of  mastodons,  elephants,  whales,  etc.,  in  some  instances  accounts  were 
given  by  connoisseurs  who  could  not  readily  be  deceived.  However,  modern 
scientists  will  be  loath  to  believe  that  any  men  ever  existed  who  measured 
over  9  feet ;  in  fact,  such  cases  with  authentic  references  are  extremely  rare. 
Quetelet  considers  that  the  tallest  man  whose  stature  is  authentically  recorded 
was  the  "  Scottish  Giant "  of  Frederick  the  Great's  regiment  of  giants.  This 
person  was  not  quite  8  feet  3  inches  tall.  BufFon,  ordinarily  a  reliable  au- 
thority, comes  to  a  loose  conclusion  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  men  have 
lived  who  were  10,  12,  and  even  15  feet  tall ;  but  modern  statisticians  can- 
not accept  this  deduction  from  the  references  offered. 

From  the  original  estimation  of  the  height  of  Adam  (Henrion  once  calcu- 
lated that  Adam's  height  was  123  feet  and  that  of  Eve  118)  we  gradually 
come  to  10  feet,  which  seemed  to  be  about  the  favorite  height  for  giants  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  Approaching  this  century, we  still  have  stories  of  men  from 
9  to  10  feet  high,  but  no  authentic  cases.  It  was  only  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  centur}'  that  we  began  to  have  absolutely  authentic  heights  of  giants, 
and  to-day  the  men  showing  through  the  country  as  measuring  8  feet 
generally  exaggerate  their  height  several  inches,  and  exact  measurement 
would  show  that  but  few  men  commonly  called  giants  are  over  7i  feet  or 
weigh  over  350  i)ounds.  Dana  *  says  that  the  number  of  giants  figuring  as 
public  characters  since  1700  is  not  more  than  100,  and  of  these  about  20 
were  adverti.^ed  to  be  over  8  feet.  If  we  confine  ourselves  to  those  ac- 
curately and  scientifically  measured  the  list  is  surprisingly  small.  Topinard 
measured  the  tallest  man  in  the  Austrian  army  and  found  that  he  was  8  feet 
4i  inches.  The  giant  Winckelmeyer  measured  8  feet  6  inches  in  height. 
Ranke  measured  Marianne  Wehde,  who  was  born  in  Germany  in  the  present 
centuf}',  and  found  that  she  measured  8  feet  4  J  inches  when  only  sixteen  and 
a  half  vears  old. 

In  giants,  as  a  rule,  the  great  stature  is  due  to  excessive  gro\\i:h  of  the 
lower  extremities,  the  size  of  the  head  and  that  of  the  trunk  being  nearly 
the  same  as  those  of  a  man  or  boy  of  the  same  age.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
a  natural  dw^arf  the  proportions  are  fairly  uniform,  the  head,  however,  l>eing 
always  larger  in  proportion  to  the  body,  just  as  we  find  in  infants.  Indeed, 
the  proportions  of  "  General  Tom  Thumb  ''  were  those  of  an  ordinary  infant 
)f  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  months  old. 

Figure  156  shows  a  portrait  of  two  well-known  exhibitionists  of  al)out  the 
ime  age,  and  illustrates  the  possible  extremes  of  anomalies  in  stature. 

Recently,  the  association  of  acromegaly  with  gigantism  lias  been 

a  723,  Feb.,  1895. 
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noticed,  and  in  these  instances  there  seems  to  be  an  acquired  uniform 
ment  of  all  thebonesof  thebody.  Brissaud  and  Meige*  describe  the 
niale  of  forty-seven  who  presented  nothing  unusual  before  the  ageoJ 
when  he  began  to  grow  larger,  until,  having  reached  his  majority,  he  m( 
feet  2  inches  in  height  and  weighed  about  340  pounds.  He  remained 
ver)'  strong  until  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  when  he  overlifted,  and  follo\ 
he  developed  an  extreme  deformity  of  the  spine  and  trunk,  the  Utti 
scoping  into  itself"  until  the  nipples  were  on  a  level  with  the  anterior 
spines  of  the  ilium.     For  two  years  he  suffered  with  debility,  fatigi 

chitis,  night-swei 
ache,  and  grea' 
Mentally  he  wi 
the  bones  of  the 
extremities  sbo^ 
hypertrophies  cl 
istic  of  acrome^ 
soft  parts  not  b 
volved.  The  ci: 
ence  of  the  trua 
nipples  was  62 
and  over  the  moa 
nent  portion  of 
phosis  and  pigeoi 
74  inches.  The 
agree  with  Do 
others  that  thei 
intimate  relation 
acromegaly  and 
tism,  but  they  gc 
and  compare  bot 
growth  of  tlie  bod 
cull  attention  to  t 

ing  resemblance  to  acromegaly  of  the  disproportionate  growth  of  thi 
adolescence,  which  corresponds  so  well  to  Marie's  terse  description 
disease  :  "  The  disease  manifests  itself  by  preference  in  the  bonei 
extremities  and  in  the  extremities  of  the  bones,"  and  conclude  » 
rather  striking  and  aphoristic  proposition  :  "  Acromegaly  is  gigantisi 
adult ;  gigantism  is  acromegaly  of  adolescence," 

The  many  theories  of  the  cause  of  gigantism  will  not  be  discuss 
the  reader  being  referred  to  volumes  exclusively  devoted  to  this  subji 
Celebrated  Giants. — Mention  of  some  of  the  most  &mous  gif 
be  made,  together  with  any  associate  points  of  interest. 

>  Joar.  de  M^d.  et  de  Chir.  prat.,  Jan.  35,  1895. 
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lus,  physician  to  Charles  V.,  says  that  he  saw  a  youth  9  feet  high 
in  and  a  woman  almost  10  feet.  Aiusworth  says  that  in  1553  the 
»f  London  was  guarded  by  three  brothers  claiming  direct  descent 
jnry  VIII.,  and  surnamed  Og,  Gog,  and  Magog,  all  of  whom  were 
jet  in  height.  In  his  "Chronicles  of  Holland''  in  1557  Hadrianus 
is  said  that  in  the  tune  of  John,  Earl  of  Holland,  the  giant  Nicho- 
»o  large  that  men  could  stand  under  his  arms,  and  his  shoe  held    3 

feet.  Among  the  yeoman  of  the  guard  of  John  Frederick,  Duke 
►ver,  there  was  one  Christopher  Munster,  8  J  feet  high,  who  died  in 

his  forty-fifth  year.  The  giant  porter  of  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg 
ieet  high.     "  Big  Sam,"  the  jwrter  at  Carleton  Palace,  when  George 

Prince  of  Wales,  was  8  feet  high.  The  porter  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
1  there  is  a  picture  in  Hampton  Court,  painted  by  Zucchero,  was  7  J 
I  \  and  Walter  Parson,  porter  to  James  I.,  was  about  the  same  height. 

Evans,  who  served  Charles  I.,  was  nearly  8  feet ;  he  carried  a 
1  his  pocket. 

e  seventeenth  century,  in  order  to  gratify  the  Empress  of  Austria,  Guy- 
ftde  a  congress  of  all  the  giants  and  dwarfs  in  the  Germanic  Empire, 
arity  of  this  congress  was  that  the  giants  complained  to  the  authorities 
dwarfs  teased  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  their  lives  miserable. 
T  speaks  of  a  girl  in  Basle,  Switzerland,  five  years  old,  whose  body 
large  as  that  of  a  full-grown  woman  and  who  weighed  when  a  year 
uch  as  a  bushel  of  wheat.  He  also  mentions  a  man  living  in  1613, 
igh,  whose  hand  was  1  foot  6  inches  long.  Peter  van  den  Broecke 
)f  a  Congo  negro  in  1640  who  was  8  feet  high.  Daniel,  the  jx)rter 
iwell,  was  7  feet  6  inches  high ;  he  became  a  lunatic, 
ier  speaks  of  Chilian  giants  9  feet  tall.  There  is  a  chronicle  which 
!  of  the  Kings  of  Norway  was  8  feet  high.     Merula  says  that  in 

saw  in  France  a  Flemish  man  over  9  feet.     Keysler  mentions  see- 
s  Bran  in  Tyrol  in  1550,  and  says  that  he  was  nearly  12  feet  high, 
on  ^'  mentions  a  lad  in  Holland  who  was  8  feet  tall.      Pasumot  * 
J  a  giant  of  8  feet. 

und  Mallone  was  said  to  have  measured  7  feet  7  inches.  Wierski,  a 
r,  presented  to  Maximilian  II.,  was  8  feet  high.  At  the  age  of 
ro  there  died  in  1798  a  clerk  of  the  Bank  of  Enghmd  who  was  said 

been  nearly  7i  feet  high.  The  Daily  Advertiser  for  February 
),  says  that  there  was  a  young  colossus  exhibited  opposite  the  Man- 
ise  in  London  who  was  7  feet  high,  although  but  fifteen  years  old. 
ime  pajx^r  on  January  31,  1753,  is  an  account  of  MacGrath,  whose 

is  still  preserved  in  Dublin.  In  the  reign  of  George  I.,  during  the 
the  Bartholomew  Fair  at  Smithficld,  there  was  exhibited  an  English- 
enteen  vears  old  who  was  8  feet  tall. 

a  '*  Voyages  physiques  dans  les  Pyr^D^ea*'* 
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Nicephoms  tells  of  Antonius  of  Syria,  in  the  reign  of  Tbeodosius, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  with  a  height  of  7  feet  7  inches. 
Artacfficas,  in  great  favor  with  Xerxes,  was  the  tallest  Persian  and 
measured  7  feet.  John  Middleton,  born  in  1752  at  Hale,  Lancashire, 
humorously  called  the  "  Child  of  Hale,"  and  whose  portrait  is  in  Braseno* 
College,  Oxford,  measured  9  feet  3  inches  tall.  In  his  "  History  of  RiptoD," 
in  Devonshire,  1854,  Bigsby  gives  an  account  of  a  discovery  in  1687 
of  a  skeleton  9  feet  long.  In  1712  in  a  village  in  Holland  there  died  ■ 
fisherman  named  Gcrrit  Bnstiaansen  who  was  8  feet  high  and  weighed  500 
pounds.  During  Queen  Anne's  reign  there  web 
shown  in  London  and  other  parts  of  England  i 
most  peculiar  anomaly — a  German  giantess  wiibout 
hands  or  feet  who  threaded  a  needle,  cut  gloves, 
etc.  About  1821  there  was  issued  an  engrariif 
of  Miss  Angelina  Melius,  nineteen  years  of  age  ami 

7  feet  liigh,  attended  by  her  page,  SeHor  Don  San- 
tiago de  los  Santos,  from  the  Island  of  Manilla, 
thirty-five  years  old  and  2  feet  2  inches  hif^ 
"  The  Annual  Register  "  records  the  death  of  Pettf 
Tuchan  at  Posen  on  June  18,  1825,  of  dropsy  of 
the  chest.  He  was  twenty-nine  years  old  and  8 
feet  7  inches  in  height ;  he  began  to  grow  at  tie 
age  of  seven.  This  monster  had  no  beard ;  his 
voice  was  soft ;  he  was  a  moderate  eater.  There 
was  a  giant  exhibited  in  St.  Petersburg,  June,  1829, 

8  feet  8  inches  in  height,  who  was  ven'  thin  and 
eraaciatod. 

Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  who  died  in  1832,  measured 
a  man  8  feet  6  inches  tall.  Frank  Bucklaud,  in  bii 
"Curiosities  of  Natural  Historj',"  says  that  Brice, 
the  French  giant,  was  7  feet  7  inches.  Earkia 
1837  there  was  exhibited  at  Parma  a  young  mu 
formerly  in  the  ser\-iee  of  the  King  of  the  ^>etbe^ 
lands  who  was  8  feet  10  inches  high  and  weighed 
401  poun<ls.  Robert  Hale,  the  "  Norfolk  Giant,"  who  dietl  in  Yarmoulfc 
in  1843  at  the  age  of  forty-three,  was  7  feet  6  inches  high  and  weighed  451 
pourels.  The  skeleton  of  Cornelius  McGrath,  now  preservetl  in  the  Trim^ 
College  Museum,  Dublin,  is  a  striking  example  of  gigantism.  At  sistttS 
years  he  measured  7  feet  10  inches. 

O'Brien  or  Byrne,  the  Irish  giant,  was  supposed  to  l>e  8  feet  4  inch* 
in  height  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1783  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  Tit 
stoiy  of  his  eoiinectinn  with  the  illustrious  John  Hunter  is  quite  interesting 
Hunter  had  vowed  that  he  wotdd  have  the  skeleton  of  O'Brien,  and  O'SriS' 
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\\isX\y  averse  to  being  boiled  iu  ihe  distinguished  scientist's  kettle, 
nat  was  tormented  all  hia  life  by  the  constant  assertions  of  Hnnter 

his  persistence  in  locating  him.  Finally,  when,  following  the  iti^uul 
lecline  of  hia  class  of  anomalies,  O'Brien  came  to  his  deatli-bcil,  he 
some  fishermen  to  take  his  body  after  his  death  to  the  middle  of  tlie 
t'hannel  and  sink  it  with  leaden  weights,  Hnnter,  it  is  allege*!,  was 
I'd  of  this  and  overbribed  the  pnis]<ective  iinilertakers  and  thus  secured 
dv.  It  has  been  estimated  that  it  cost  Hiniter  nearly  •'iOO  jiininds 
5  to  gain  possession  of  the  skeleton 
'  Irish  Giant."  The  kettle  in  which 
ly  was  boiled,  together  with  siniie 
ting  literature  relative  to  the  eir- 
inces,  are  preserved  in  the  Mut^eiini 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  hi  Lim- 
Qcl  were  exhibited  at  the  meeting 
!  British  Medical  Association  in 
ffith  other  Hunlerian  relics.  The 
in,  which  is  now  one  of  the  fc:it- 
'  the  MiLseuni,  is  rep<»rted  to  nit';t.>i- 
\\  inches  in  height,  and  is  moinitfil 
ide  tliat  of  Caroline  Crachami,  llie 
n  dwarf,  who  was  exhibited  as  im 
I  princess  in  I^itndou  in  1824.  She 
)t  grow  af^er  birth  and  died  at  the 

nine  (Fig.  157). 

trick  Cotter,  the  successor  of 
!u,  and  who  for  awhile  exhibiteil 
this  name,  claiming  that  he  was  a 
descendant  of  the  famous  Iri.-li 
Brian  Bom,  who  he  declared  was  0 
I  height,  was  born  iu  1761,  and 
n  1806  at  the  age  of  forty-five. 
loe  was  17  inches  long,  and  he  was  pi^  iw,— iicn  hich. 

4  inches  tall  at  his  death. 

the  Museum  of  Madame  Tussaud  in  I*f«ndon  tliere  is  a  wax  figure  of 
kin,  said  to  be  the  tallest   man  of  his  time.     It  mwisures  8  It-et  o 

and  is  dressed  in  the  militan,-  uniform  »if  a  drum-major  of  the  Im- 
Preobmjenshy  Regiment  of  (riiards.  To  magnify  his  height  theru  is 
e  of  the  celebrated  dwarf,  "  General  Tom  Thumb,"  in  the  jalm  of  his 

Figure  lyS  ri'presents  a  well-known  American  giant,  Ben  Hicks, 
03  called  "  the  Denver  Stt^eple." 

Ton  refers  to  a  Swedish  giantess  who  he  affirms  was  8  feet  6  inches 
Chang,  the  "  Chinese  Giant,"  whose  smiliug  face  is  familiar  to  nearly 


L 
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all  the  mixlorii  world,  was  aaid  to  be  8  feet  tall.  In  186-5,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  he  measured  7  feet  8  inches.  At  Hawick,  Scotland,  in  1870,  there 
was  an  Irishman  7  feet  8  inches  in  height,  52  inches  around  the  chest,  lod 
who  weiglied  22  stone.  Figure  159  shows  an  American  giantess  known  as 
"  Leah,  the  Giantess."  At  the  age  of  nineteen  she  was  7  feet  2  inches  tall 
and  weighed  165  poumls. 

On  June   17,  1871,  there  were  married  at  Saint-Martins-in-tbe-Field 
in  London  Captain  Martin  Van  Buren  Bates  of  Kentucky  and  Miss  Anm 

Su-ann  of  Nova  Sootia,  two 
celebrated  exhibitionists, 
both  of  whom  were  ovei 
7  feet  Captain  Bales, 
&mtltarly  known  as  the 
"  Kentucky  Giant,"  vara 
ago  was  a  &miliar  figure 
in  many  Northern  cities, 
where  he  exhibited  hiis- 
eelf  in  company  with  his 
wife,  the  combined  boght 
of  the  two  being  greatei 
than  that  of  any  Goii[de 
known  to  history-  Captui 
Bates  was  bom  in  Whites- 
bui^,  Letcher  Countj',  Ky,, 
on  November  9,  1845. 
Hg  enlisted  in  the  South- 
ern army  in  1861,  and 
thou^  only  sixteen  yais 
old  was  admitted  to  the 
service  because  of  his  bIk- 
At  the  close  of  the  vu 
Captain  Bates  liad  attaiwd 
his  great  height  of  7  f«t 
2J  inches.  His  body  wis 
well  proitortionol  and  his  weight  increased  until  it  reached  450  pounds.  He 
traveled  us  a  curiosity  from  1866  to  1880,  being  connected  with  ^'arious 
amusement  oi^nizations.  He  visited  nearly  all  the  lai^  cities  and  towns  in 
the  I'nited  States,  Canada,  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Germany,  SnitW 
land,  Austria,  and  Russia.  While  in  England  in  1871  the  Captain  met  Mis 
Anna  H.  Swann,  known  as  the  "  Xova  Scotia  Giantess,"  who  was  two  years  tht 
junior  of  her  giant  lover.  Miss  Swann  was  justly  proud  of  her  height^  7  fe* 
5  J  inches.  Tlic  two  were  married  soon  afterward.  Their  combined  hei^t  of 
1 4  feet  8  inches  marked  them  as  the  tallest  married  couple  known  to  manliiiN' 


i 
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Captain  Bates'  parents  were  of  medium  size.  His  fether,  a  native  of 
Virginia,  was  5  feet  10  inches  high  and  weighed  160  pounds.  His  mother 
was  5  feet  3  inches  tall  and  weighed  125  pounds.  The  height  of  the  father 
of  Mrs.  Anna  Swann  Bates  was  6  feet  and  her  mother  was  5  feet  and  2  inches 
high,  weighing  but  100  pounds. 

A  recent  newspaper  dispatch  says :  "  Captain  M.  V.  Bates,  whose 
remarkable  height  at  one  time  attracted  the  attention  of  the  world,  has 
recently  retired  from  his  conspicuous  position  and  lives  in  comparative 
)bscurity  on  his  farm  in  Guilford,  Medina  County,  O.,  half  a  mile  east  of 
Seville." 

In  1845  there  was  shown  in  Paris  Joachim  Eleiceigui,  the  Spanish  giant, 
(irho  weighed  195  kilograms  (429  pounds)  and  whose  hands  were  42  cm. 
16 J  inches)  long  and  of  great  beauty.  In  1882  at  the  Alhambra  in 
London  there  was  a  giantess  by  the  name  of  Miss  Marian,  called  the 
"  Queen  of  the  Amazons,"  aged  eighteen  years,  who  measured  2.45  meters 
[96J  inches).  William  Campbell,  a  Scotchman,  died  at  Newcastle  in  May, 
1878.  He  was  so  large  that  the  window  of  the  room  in  which  the  deceased 
lay  and  the  brick- work  to  the  level  of  the  floor  had  to  be  taken  out,  in 
order  that  the  coffin  might  be  lowered  with  block  and  tackle  three  stories  to 
the  ground.  On  January  27,  1887,  a  Greek,  although  a  Turkish  subject, 
recently  died  of  phthisis  in  Simferopol.  He  was  7  feet  8  inches  in  height 
and  slept  on  three  beds  laid  close  together. 

Giants  of  History. — A  number  of  persons  of  great  height,  particularly 
jovereigns  and  warriors,  are  well-known  characters  of  history,  viz.,  William 
)f  Scotland,  Edward  III.,  Godefroy  of  Bouillon,  Philip  the  Long,  Fairfax, 
Moncey,  Mortier,  Kl6ber ;  there  are  others  celebrated  in  modern  times. 
Rochester,  the  favorite  of  Charles  II. ;  Pothier,  the  jurist;  Bank,  the  English 
naturalist ;  Gall,  Billat-Savarin,  Benjamin  Constant,  the  painter  David,  Bel- 
lart,  the  geographer  Delamarche,  and  Care,  the  founder  of  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  were  all  men  of  extraordinary  stature. 

Dwarfs. — The  word  "  dwarf"  is  of  Saxon  origin  (dwerg,  dweorg)  and 
sorresponds  to  the  "  pumilio  "  or  "  nanus  "  of  the  Romans.  The  Greeks 
relieved  in  the  pygmy  people  of  Thrace  and  Pliny  speaks  of  the  Spitha- 
miens.  In  the  "  Iliad  "  Homer  writes  of  the  pygmies  and  Juvenal  also  de- 
scribes them  ;  but  the  fantasies  of  these  poets  have  given  these  creatures 
«ich  diminutive  stature  that  they  have  deprived  the  traditions  of  credence. 
Herodotus  relates  that  in  the  deserts  of  Lybia  there  were  people  of  extreme 
shortness  of  stature.  The  Bible  *  mentions  that  no  dwarf  can  officiate  at  the 
dtar.  Aristotle  and  Philostratus  speak  of  pygmy  people  descended  from 
PygnifiBus,  son  of  Dorus.  In  the  seventeenth  century  van  Helmont  supi>osed 
•hat  there  were  pygmies  in  the  Canary  Islands,  and  Abyssinia,  Brazil,  and 
fapan  in  the  older  times  were  repeatedly  said  to  contain  pygmy  races.  Relics 

a  Lev.  xxi.,  20. 
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of  wliat  must  have  been  a  pygmy  race  have  been  found  in  the  Hebrides,  and 
in  this  countrv  in  Kentuekv  and  Tennessee. 

Dr.  Schweinfurth,  the  distinguished  African  traveler,  confirms  the  state- 
ments of  Homer,  Herodotus,  and  Aristotle  that  there  was  a  race  of  pygmies 
near  the  source  of  the  Nile.  Schweinfurth  says  that  they  live  south  of  the 
country  occupied  by  the  Niam-Niam,  and  that  their  stature  varies  from  4 
feet  to  4  feet  10  inches.  These  people  are  called  the  Akkas,  and  wonderful 
tales  are  told  of  their  agility  and  cunning,  characteristics  that  seem  to  com- 
pensate for  their  small  stature. 

In  1860  Paul  DuChaillu  speaks  of  the  existence  of  an  African  people 
calleil  the  Obongos,  inhabiting  the  country  of  the  Ashangos,  a  little  to  the 
south  of  the  equator,  who  were  about  1.4  meters  in  height.  There  liavebeen 
people  found  in  the  Esquimaux  region  of  very  diminutive  stature.  Battel 
discovered  another  pygmy  }>eople  near  the  Obongo  who  are  called  the  Dongos. 
Kolle  describes  the  Kenkobs,  w  ho  are  but  3  to  4  feet  high,  and  another  tribe 
called  the  Reebas,  who  vary  from  3  to  5  feet  in  height.  The  Portuguese  speak 
of  a  race  of  dwarfs  whom  they  call  the  Bakka-bakka,  and  of  the  Yogas,  who 
inhabit  territory  as  far  as  the  Loango.  Nubia  has  a  tribe  of  dwarfs  called 
the  Sukus,  but  little  is  known  of  them.  Throughout  India  there  are  stories 
of  dwarf  tribes  descended  from  the  monkey-God,  or  Hoonuman  of  the  mytb- 
ologic  poems. 

In  the  works  of  Humboldt  and  Burgoa  there  is  allusion  to  the  tradition 
of  a  race  of  pygmies  in  the  unexplored  region  of  Chiapas  near  the  Isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec  in  Central  America.  There  is  an  expedition  of  anthn»polo- 
gists  now  on  the  way  to  discover  this  people.  Professor  Starr  of  Chicago 
on  his  return  from  this  region  reported  many  colonies  of  undersized  ])eopl€^ 
but  did  not  discover  any  pygmy  tribes  answering  to  the  older  l^endary  de- 
scriptions. Figure  160  represents  two  dwarf  Cottas  measuring  3  feet  6 
inches  in  height. 

The  Airican  pygmies  who  were  sent  to  the  King  of  Italy  and  shown  ii 
Rome  resembled  the  pygmy  travelers  of  Akka  that  Schweinfurth  saw  it 
the  court  of  King  Alunza  at  Monbuttu.  These  two  pygmies  at  Konie  wen 
found  in  Central  Africa  and  were  respectively  about  ten  and  fifteen  ye«H 
old.  Thev  si>oke  a  dialect  of  their  own  and  different  from  any  knowi 
African  tongue  ;  they  were  partly  understood  by  an  Egyptian  sergeant, 
native  of  Soudan,  who  accomjxinied  them  as  the  sole  survivor  of  the 
with  which  their  donor,  Miani,  penetrated  Monbuttu.  Miani,  like  Livii 
stone,  lost  his  life  in  African  travel.  These  dwarfs  had  grown  rapidly 
recent  years  and  at  the  time  of  report  measured  1.15  and  1.02  meters. 
1874  tlicy  were  under  the  care  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  II 
They  were  intelligent  in  their  manner,  but  resented  being  lionized  too  mi 
and  were  prone  to  scratch  ladies  who  attempted  to  kiss  them.* 

•  476,  1874,  i.,  896. 
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The  "  Aztec   Children  "  iu  1851,  at  the  agea  of  seven  and  six  years,  aii- 
ler  pair  of  sillf^d  indigenous  pygmies,  measured  33}  and  29J  inches  in 
ghiand  weighed  20J  and  17  pounds  respectively.     Thecircuniferenecof 
'ir  heads  did  not  eijual  that  of  an  ortliuarj-  infant  ut  hirth. 
It  is  known  that  at  one  time  the  ancients  artificially  produced  dwaifs 


pving  them  an  insufficient  alimentation  when  very  young.  They  soon 
me  rachitic  from  their  de[)rivation  of  lime-salts  and  a  great  number 
shed,  but  those  who  survived  were  very  highly  prized  by  the  Roman 
perors  for  their  grotes«|ne  appearance.  There  were  various  recipes  for 
rfng  children.     One  of  tlie  most  efficient  in  the  olden  times  was  said  to 
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have  been  anointing  the  backbone  with  the  grease  of  bats,  moles,  dormice, 
and  such  animals ;  it  was  also  said  that  puppies  were  dwarfed  by  frequently 
washing  the  feet  and  backbone,  as  the  consequent  drjnng  and  Iiardening  of 
the  parts  were  alleged  to  hinder  their  extension.  To-day  the  growth  of  boys 
intended  to  be  jockeys  is  kept  down  by  excessive  sweating. 

Ancient  Popularity  of  Dwarfs. — ^At  one  time  a  dwarf  was  a  necessary 
appendage  of  eveiy^  noble  family.  The  Roman  Emperors  all  had  their 
dwarfs.  Julia,  the  niece  of  Augustus,  had  a  couple  of  dwarfs,  Conopas 
and  Andromeda,  each  of  whom  was  2  feet  4  inches  in  height.  It  was  the 
fashion  at  one  time  to  have  dwarfs  noted  for  their  wit  and  wisdom.  Philos 
of  Cos,  tutor  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  was  a  dwarf,  as  were  Carachus,  the 
friend  of  Saladin  ;  Alypius  of  Alexandria,  who  was  only  2  feet  high  ;  Lucinus 
Calvus,  who  was  only  3  feet  high,  and  JEsop,  the  famous  Greek  fabulist 
Ijater  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  even  to  the  last  century  dwarfs  were  seen  at 
every  Court.  Ijady  Montagu  describes  the  dwarfs  at  the  Viennese  Court  as 
"  devils  bedaubed  with  diamonds."  They  liad  succeeded  the  Court  Jester 
and  exercised  some  parts  of  this  ancient  office.  At  this  time  the  English 
ladies  kept  monkeys  for  their  amusement.  The  Court  dwarfs  were  allowed 
unlimited  freedom  of  speech,  and  in  order  to  get  at  truths  other  men  were 
afraid  to  utter  one  of  the  Kings  of  Denmark  made  one  of  his  dwarfs  Prime 
Minister. 

Charles  IX.  in  1 572  had  nine  dwarfs,  of  which  four  had  been  given  to  him 
by  King  Sigismund-Augustus  of  Poland  and  three  by  Maximilian  11.  of 
Germany.  Catherine  de  M^icis  had  three  couples  of  dwarfe  at  one  time, 
and  in  1579  she  had  still  five  pygmies,  named  Merlin,  Mandricart,  Pelavine, 
Rodomont,  and  Majoski.  Probably  the  last  dwarf  in  the  Court  of  France 
was  Balthazar  Simon,  who  died  in  1662. 

Sometimes  many  dwarfs  were  present  at  great  and  noble  gatherings.  In 
Rome  in  156G  the  Canlinal  Vitelli  gave  a  sumptuous  l>anquet  at  which 
the  table-attendants  were  34  dwarfs.  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  had  a 
passion  for  dwarfs,  and  in  1710  gave  a  great  celebration  in  honor  of  the  voxt- 
riage  of  his  favorite,  Valakoff,  with  the  dwarf  of  the  Princess  Prescovie 
Theodorovna.  There  were  72  dwarfs  of  both  sexes  present  to  form  the 
bridal  j>arty.  Subsequently,  on  account  of  dangerous  and  difficult  labor, 
such  marriages  were  forl)idden  in  Russia. 

In  England  and  in  Spain  the  nobles  had  the  portraits  of  their  dwar& 
painted  by  the  celebrated  artists  of  the  day.  Velasquez  has  represented  Dod 
Antonio  el  Ingles,  a  dwarf  of  fine  apj)earance,  with  a  large  dog,  probably  to 
bring  out  the  dwarf's  inferior  height.  This  artist  also  painted  a  great  num- 
ber of  other  dwarfs  at  the  Court  of  Spain,  and  in  one  of  his  paintings  he 
portrays  the  Infanta  Marguerite  accompanied  by  her  male  and  female  dwarfe. 
Reproductions  of  these  jwrtraits  have  been  given  by  Gramier.*    In  the  ptc* 

<"  *'  Les  Nains  et  les  G^nts.''    Paris,  1884. 
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es  of  Raphael,  Paul  Veronese,  and  Dominiquin,  and  in  the  "  Triumph  of 
8ar"  by  Mantegna,  representations  of  dwarfs  are  found,  as  well  as  in 
er  earlier  pictures  representing  Court  events.  At  the  present  time  only 
ssia  and  Turkey  seem  to  have  popular  sympathy  for  dwarfs,  and  this  in  a 
ited  degree. 

Intellectual  Dwarfs. — It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  many  of  the 
irfs  before  the  public  have  been  men  of  extraordinarj^  intelligence,  possi- 
augmented  by  comparison.  In  a  postmortem  discussed  at  a  meeting  of 
Natural  History  Society  at  Bonn  in  1868  it  was  demonstrated  by 
auf  hausen  that  in  a  dwarf  subject  the  brain  weighed  -^  of  the  body,  in 
tradistinction  to  the  average  proportion  of  adults,  from  1  to  30  to  1 
44.  The  subject  was  a  dwarf  of  sixty-one  who  died  in  Coblentz, 
I  was  said  to  have  grown  after  his  thirtieth  year.  His  height  was  2  feet 
inches  and  his  weight  45  pounds.  The  circumference  of  the  head  was 
I  mm.  and  the  brain  weighed  1183.33  gm.  and  was  well  convoluted. 
is  case  was  one  of  simple  arrest  of  development,  affecting  all  the  organs 
the  body  ;  he  was  not  virile.  He  was  a  child  of  large  parents  ;  had  two 
thers  and  a  sister  of  ordinary  size  and  two  brothers  dwarfs,  one  5  inches 
her  and  the  other  his  size. 

Several  personages  famous  in  history  have  been  dwarfs.  Attila,  the  his- 
;an  Procopius,  Gregory  of  Tours,  P^pin  le  Bref,  Charles  III.,  King  of 
pies,  and  Albert  the  Grand  were  dwarfs.  About  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
3th  century  the  French  episcopacy  possessed  among  its  members  a  dwarf 
owned  for  his  intelligence.  This  diminutive  man,  called  Godeau,  made 
h  a  success  in  literature  that  by  the  grace  of  Richelieu  he  was  named  the 
*hbishop  of  Grasse.  He  died  in  1672.  The  Dutch  painter  Doos,  the 
^lish  painter  Gibson  (who  was  about  3  feet  in  height  and  the  father  of 
e  infants  by  a  wife  of  about  the  same  height).  Prince  Eugene,  and  the 
nish  Admiral  Gravina  were  dwarfs.  Fleurv  and  Garrv,  the  actors ; 
)r,  a  member  of  Parliament  from  Sussex  in  the  last  century ;  Hussein- 
iha,  celebrated  for  his  reforms  under  Selim  III.  ;  the  Danish  antiquarian 
voyager,  Arendt,  and  Baron  Denon  were  men  far  below  the  average  size, 
rro  says  that  there  were  two  gentlemen  of  Rome  who  from  their  decorations 
it  have  belonged  to  an  Equestrian  Order,  and  who  were  but  2  Roman  cubits 
)ut  3  feet)  high.  Pliny  also  speaks  of  them  as  preserv'ed  in  their  coffins. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  perhaps  certain  women  are  predisposed  to 
e  birth  to  dwarfs.  Borwilaski  had  a  brother  and  a  sister  who  were 
irfs.  In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  woman  brought  forth 
r  dwarfs,  and  in  the  eigliteenth  centur}'  a  dwarf  named  Hopkins  had  a 
er  as  small  as  he  was.  Th^r^se  Souvray,  the  dwarf  fiancee  of  B^b6,  had 
wrarf  sister  41  inches  high.  Virey  has  examined  a  German  dwarf  of  eight 
)  was  only  18  inches  tall,  /.  f.,  about  the  length  of  a  newly-born  infant. 
3  parents  were  of  ordinary  size,  but  liad  another  child  who  was  also  a  dwarf. 
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Bid  became  the  drawing  master  of  Princesses  Mary  and  Anne,  daughters 
*  James  II.;  he  died  July  23,  1690,  aged  seventy-five  years. 

In  1 730  there  was  bom  of  poor  fisher  parents  at  Jelst  a  child  named 
^ybrand  Lokes.  He  became  a  very  skilful  jeweler,  and  though  he  was  of 
Lminutive  stature  he  married  a  woman  of  medium  height,  by  whom  he  had 
iveral  children.  He  was  one  of  the  smallest  men  ever  exhibited^  meas- 
ring  but  25  J  inches  in  height.  To  support  his  family  better,  he  abandoned 
is  trade  and  with  great  success  exhibited  himself  throughout  Holland  and 
ngland.  After  having  amassed  a  great  fortune  he  returned  to  his  country, 
here  he  died  in  1800,  aged  seventy.  He  was  very  intelligent,  and  proved 
&  power  of  paternity,  especially  by  one  son,  who  at  twenty-thriee  was  5  feet 
inches  tall,  and  robust. 

Another  celebrated  dwarf  was  Nicolas  Ferry,  otherwise  known  as  B^b^. 
e  was  born  at  Plaine  in  the  Vosges  in  1741  ;  he  was  but  22  cm.  (8 J 
ches)  long,  weighed  14  ounces  at  birth,  and  was  carried  on  a  plate  to 
le  church  for  baptism.  At  five  B6b4  was  presented  to  King  Stanislas  of 
oland.  At  fifteen  he  measured  29  inches.  He  was  of  good  constitution, 
it  was  almost  an  idiot ;  for  example,  he  did  not  recognize  his  mother  after 
ieen  days'  separation.  He  was  quite  lax  in  his  morals,  and  exhibited  no 
idences  of  good  nature  except  his  lively  attachment  for  his  royal  master, 
bo  was  himself  a  detestable  character.  He  died  at  twenty-two  in  a  very 
jcrepit  condition,  and  his  skeleton  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Natural 
istory  in  Paris.  Shortly  before  his  death  B6b^  became  engaged  to  a  female 
rarf  named  Th^r^se  Souvray,  who  at  one  time  was  exhibited  in  Paris  at 
e  Theatre  Conti,  together  with  an  older  sister.  Th6r^se  lived  to  be  seventy- 
ree,  and  l)oth  she  and  her  sister  measured  only  30  inches  in  height.  She 
ed  in  1819. 

Aldrovandus  ^^^  gives  a  picture  of  a  famous  dwarf  of  the  Due  de  Cr^ui 
ho  was  only  30  inches  tall,  though  perfectly  formed ;  he  also  speaks  of 
•me  dwarfs  who  were  not  over  2  feet  high. 

There  was  a  Polish  gentleman  named  Joseph  Borwilaski,  born  in  1739, 
ho  was  famed  all  over  Europe.  He  became  quite  a  scholar,  speaking  French 
id  German  fairly  well.     In  1860,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  28  inches 

height,  he  married  a  woman  of  ordinary  stature,  wlio  bore  him  two  infants 
ell  conformed.  He  was  exhibited  in  many  countries,  and  finally  settled  at 
nrham,  England,  where  he  died  in  1837  at  the  almost  incredible  age  of 
xety-iMght,  and  is  buried  by  the  side  of  the  Falstaffian  Stephen  Kemble. 
[ary  Jones  of  Shropshire,  a  dwarf  32  inches  tall  and  much  deformed,  died 
I  1773  at  the  age  of  one  hundred.  These  two  instances  are  striking  ex- 
nples  of  great  age  in  dwarfs  and  are  therefore  of  much  interest.  Bor- 
Uaski's  parents  were  tall  in  stature  and  three  of  his  brothers  were  small ; 
"ee  of  the  other  children  measured  5  feet  6  inches.  Diderot  has  written  a 
Btory  of  this  family. 
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Richeboi^,*^*  a  dwarf  only  23  inches  in  height,  died  in  Paris  in  1858 
agcti  ninety  yeurs.  In  childhood  he  liad  been  a  !<er\'unt  in  the  House  of 
Orleans  and  afterward  became  their  ]>ensioner.  During  the  Revolution  he 
passed  in  and  out  of  Purls  as  an  infant  in  a  nurse's  arms,  thus  camiog 
dispatches  memorized  which  might  have  proved  dangerous  to  carr>-  in  auv 
other  manner. 

At  St.  Philip's,  Birmingham,  there  is  the  following  inscription  on  a 
tomb  :  "  In  memory  of  Alannetta  Stocker,  who  quitted  this  life  on  the  4tb 
day  of  May,  1819,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine  years,  the  smallest  woman  iiilhe 
kingdom,  and  one  of  the  mo3 
aceomplished."  She  was  born 
in  Krauma,  in  the  north  of 
Austria,  under  normal  cod- 
ditions.  Her  growth  stopped 
at  the  age  of  four,  whoa  she 
was  33  inches  tall.  She  w 
shown  in  many  village?  amt 
cities  over  Eun>i)e  and  Great 
Britain ;  she  was  ven'  pj, 
playe<]  well  on  the  piano,  and 
had  divers  other  accomplish- 
ments. 

In  1742  there  was  shon 
in   London  a  dwarf  liv  the 
name  of  RoI>ert  Skiimer,  -SJ 
meters  in  height,  and  hisvife, 
Judith,  who  was  a  little  lar^r. 
Their  exhibition  was  a  gnai 
success  and  they  amassed  a 
small  fortune ;  during  twentj- 
three    years    they    had    H 
robust  and  well-formed  chil- 
dren.    Judith  died  in  1T6S. 
and  Robert  grieved  so  much  after  her  that  he  himself  expired  two  years  laW- 
Fi^irc  161   shows  a  female  dwarf  with   her  husband  and  child,  all  of 
whom  were  exhibited  some  years  since  in  the  Eastern  United  States.    Tlx 
likeness  of  the  child  to  the  mother  is  already  noticeable. 

Rulfon  sjK'uks  of  du'arfs  24,  21,  and  18  inches  high,  and  mentions  one 
individual,  aged  thirty-seven,  only  16  inches  tall,  whom  he  considers  ihf 
snmlh'st  [H-rson  on  record.  Virey  in  1818  speaks  of  an  English  chiHof 
eight  <»r  nine  wIk)  was  but  18  inches  tall.  It  had  the  intelligeiice of  achiU 
of  thri'e  or  iimr  ;  its  dentition  was  delayed  until  it  was  two  years  old  awl  rt 
did  not  walk  until  tour.     The  parents  of  this  child  were  of  ordinary  slatiin- 
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the  "  Cosraornma  "  in  Regent  Street  in  1848'  there  was  a  Dutch 
ten  exhibited.  He  was  said  to  be  the  son  of  an  apothecary  and  at  the 
'  his  birth  weighed  nine  pounds.  He  continued  to  grow  tor  six  months 
the  espinitiou  of  that  time  weighed  12  pounds;  sinw;  then,  how- 
e  liad  only  increased  tour  pounds.  The  arrest  of  development  seemed 
■onnected  with  hydroceplialus ;  although  the  head  was  no  larger  than 
'  a  child  of  two,  the  anterior  fontanplle  was  widely  open,  indicating 
ere  was  pregsiire  within.  He  was  stning  and  niusculiir;  grave  and 
;  cheer- 


d  affectionate ;  his 
■8  were  polite  and  en- 

;  he  was  expert  in 
kinds  of  handicraft; 
essed  an  ardent  de- 
'  knowledge  and  apti- 
r  education, 
edon  '■     described    a 

6ve  and  a  lialf,  at 
rerpool  Infirmary  for 
•n,  who  weighed  lOJ 
and  whose  height 
I  or  29  inches.     He 

no  articulate  sound, 
idently  possesseil  the 
f  hearing.  Hif  eyes 
rge  and  well  fonned, 
Koa  apparently  blind, 
ikled,  cut  his  teeth 
ly,  but  had  tonic  con- 
is  of  the  spine  and 

apparent  idiot, 
tiie'^  mentions  a  girl 
len  and  a  half  whose 

was    40    inches    and  fib.  ISi-rnmrf,  h.-iKhl34  1iii:he!,  <rHKlii:109p..im.l!. 

3-?^  jKiund;!,  includ- 

r  clothes.  During  intrauterine  lite  her  mother  hud  good  health  and 
;r  parents  had  always  been  healthy.  She  seeniwl  to  stop  growing  at  her 
year.  Her  intellect  was  on  a  jar  with  the  rest  of  her  body.  Some- 
ihe  would  talk  and  again  she  would  preserve  rigid  silence  for  a  long 
She  had  a  shuffling  walk  with  a  tendency  to  move  on  her  toes.  Her 
ary  teeth  were  shed  in  the  usual  manner  and  had  been  replaced  by 
I  and  right  first  molar  and  incisors  on  the  right  side.  Tiiere  was  no 
J,  1848,  ii.,  490.  >■  224,  1879,  i.,  386.  ■-■  924,  1^87,  i.,  730. 
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indication  of  puberty  except  a  slight  development  of  the  hips.  She  was  almost 
totally  imbecile,  but  could  tell  her  letters  and  spell  short  words.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  head  was  19  inches,  and  Ross  pointed  out  that  the  tendon- 
reflexes  were  well  marked,  as  well  as  the  ankle-clonus  ;  he  diagnosed  the  case 
as  one  of  parencephalus.  Figure  162  represents  a  most  curious  case  of  a 
dwarf  named  Carrie  Akers,  who,  though  only  34  inches  tall,  weighed  309 
pounds. 

In  recent  years  several  dwarfs  have  commanded  the  popular  attention. 
but  none  so  much  as  "  General  Tom  Thumb, '*  the  celebrated  dwarf  of  Bar- 
num's  Circus.     Charles  Stratton,  surnamed  "  Tom  Thumb,"  was  bom  a1 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  on  January  11,  1832 ;  he  was  above  the  normal  weighi 
of  the  new-bom.     He  ceased  growing  at  about  five  months,  when  his  heighi 
was  less  than  21  inches.    Bamum,  hearing  of  this  phenomenon  in  his  city,  en- 
gaged him,  and  he  was  shown  all  over  the  world  under  his  assumed  name. 
He  was  presented  to  Queen  Victoria  in  1844,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
was  received  by  the  Royal  Family  in  France.     His  success  was  wonderful, 
and  even  the  most  conservative  journals  described  and  commented  on  him. 
He  gave  concerts,  in  which  he  sang  in  a  nasal  voice ;  but  his  "  drawing  feat" 
was  embracing  the  women  who  visited  him.     It  is  said  that  in  England 
alone  he  kissed  a  million  females ;  he  prided  himself  on  his  success  in  this 
function,  although  his  features  were  anything  but  inviting.     After  he  had 
received  numerous  presents  and  had  amassed  a  large  fortune  he  returned  to 
America  in  1864,  bringing  with  him  three  other  dwarfs,  the  "Sisters  Wa^ 
ren  '^  and  "  Commodore  Nutt."     He  married  one  of  the  Warrens,  and  bj 
her  had  one  child,  Minnie,  who  died  some  months  after  birth  of  cerebral  con- 
gestion.    In  1883  Tom  Thumb  and  his  wife,  Lavinia,  were  still  living,  W 
after  tliat  they  dropped  from  public  view  and  have  since  died. 

In  1895  the  wife  of  a  dwarf  named  Morris  gave  birth  to  twins  atBlaen- 
avon,  North  Wales.  Morris  is  only  35  inches  in  height  and  his  ijvife  is  even 
smaller.  They  were  married  at  Bartholmey  Church  and  have  since  b«fl 
traveling  through  England  under  tlie  name  of  "  General  and  Mrs.  SmaDj 
being  the  smallest  married  couple  in  the  world.  At  the  latest  reports  tw 
mother  and  her  twins  were  doing  well. 

The  Rossow  Brothers  have  been  recently  exhibited  to  the  public.  The* 
brothers,  Franz  and  Carl,  are  twenty  and  eighteen  years  respectivdy« 
Franz  is  the  eldest  of  16  children  and  is  said  to  weigh  24  pounds  tf* 
measure  21  inches  in  height;  Carl  is  said  to  weigh  less  than  his  brother W 
is  29  inches  tall.  They  give  a  clever  gymnastic  exhibition  and  are  app** 
rently  intelligent.  They  advertise  that  they  were  examined  and  still  ft* 
main  under  the  surveillance  of  the  Faculty  of  Grottingen. 

Next  to  the  success  of  "  Tom  Thumb  "  probably  no  like  attraction  h* 
been  so  celebrated  as  the  "  Lilliputians,"  whose  antics  and  wit  so  naif 
Americans  have  in  late  years  enjoyed.     They  were  a  troupe  of  singers  tm 
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comediaDs  composed  eotirely  of  dwarfa ;  they  exhibited  much  talent  in  all 
their  performances,  which  were  given  for  several  years  and  quite  recently  in 
all  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States.  They  showed  themselves  to  be 
worthy  rivals  for  honors  in  the  class  of  entertainments  known  as  burlesques. 
.Is  near  as  could  he  ascertained,  partly  from  the  feet  that  they  all  spoke  Ger- 
man fluently  and  originally  gave  their  performance  entirely  in  German,  they 
were  collected  from  the  German  and  Austrian  Empires. 

The  "  Princess  Topaze"  was  horn  near  Paris  in  1879.  According  to  a 
Tecent  report  she  is  perfectly  formed  and  is  intelligent  and  vivacious.  She 
is  23J  inches  tall  and  weighs  14  pounds.  Her  parents  were  of  normal 
stature. 

Not  long  since  the  papers  recorded  the  death  of  Lucia  Zarete,  a  Mexican 
girl,  whose  exact  proportions  were  never  definitely  known ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  she  was  the  smallest  midget 
ever  exhibited  in  this  country.  Her 
exhibitor  made  a  fortune  with  her  and 
her  salarj'  was  among  the  highest  paid 
to  modem  "  freaks." 

Miss  H.  Moritz,  an  American  dwarf 
(Fig.  163),  at  the  age  of  twenty  weighed 
3S  pounds    and   n~as    only   22   inches 


Precocious  development  is  charao- 
teriied  by  a  hasty  growth  of  the  subject, 
who  at  an  early  period  of  life  attains  the 
dimensions  of  an  adult.  In  some  of  these 
instances  the  anomaly  is  associated  with 
precocious  puberty,  and  after  acquiring 
the  adult  growth  at  an  early  age  there 
is  an  apparent  cessation  of  the  devel- 
opment    In  adult  life  the  individual  shows  no  distinguishing  characters. 

The  first  to  be  considered  will  be  those  cases,  sometimes  called  **  man- 
boys,"  characterized  by  early  puberty  and  extraordinary  development  in 
infancy.  Histories  of  remarkable  children  have  been  transmitted  from  the 
time  of  Vespasian.  We  read  in  the  "  Xatural  History "  of  Pliny  that  in 
Salamis,  Etithimedes  bad  a  son  who  grew  to  3  Roman  cubits  {4J  feet)  in 
three  years ;  he  was  said  to  have  little  wit,  a  dull  mind,  and  a  slow  and 
hea\y  gait ;  his  voice  was  manly,  and  he  died  at  three  of  general  debility. 
Phlegon*  says  tliat  Craterus,  the  brother  of  King  Antigonus,  was  an  infant, 
» young  man,  a  mature  man,  an  old  man,  and  married  and  begot  children 
sll  in  the  space  of  seven  years.  It  is  said  that  King  Louis  II.  of  Hungarj' 
'u  bom  so  long  before  his  time  tliat  he  had  no  skin  ;  in  liis  second  year  he 
■  "DeMirab.,"  cap.  32. 
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was  crowned,  in  his  tenth  year  he  succeeded,  in  his  fourteenth  year  he  had  a 
complete  beard,  in  his  fifteenth  he  was  married,  in  his  eighteenth  he  had 
gray  liair,  and  in  his  twentieth  he  died.  Khodiginus  *  speaks  of  a  boy  who 
when  he  was  ten  years  impregnated  a  female.  In  1741  there  was  abov 
bom  at  Willingham,  near  Cambridge,*"  who  had  the  external  marks  of 
puberty  at  twelve  months,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  at  five  years  he  had 
the  apix?arance  of  an  old  man.  He  was  called  ^^  prodigium  Willingliamense," 
The  Ephemerides  and  some  of  the  older  journals  record  instances  of  penile 
erection  immediately  after  birth. 

It  was  said  that  Philip  Howarth,  who  was  born  at  Quebec  Mews,  Port- 
man  Scjuare,  London,  February  21,  1806,  lost  his  infantile  rotundity  of 
form  and  feature  after  the  completion  of  his  first  year  and  became  pale  and 
extremely  ugly,  apjxjaring  like  a  growing  boy.  His  penis  and  testes  increased 
in  size,  his  voice  altered,  and  hair  grew  on  the  pubes.  At  the  age  of  three 
he  was  3  feet  4^  inches  tall  and  weighed  51^  pounds.  The  length  of  his 
penis  when  erect  was  4J  inches  and  the  circumference  4  inches ;  his  thigh- 
measure  was  13  J  inches,  his  waist-measure  24  inches,  and  his  biceps  7  inches. 
He  was  reported  to  be  clever,  very  strong,  and  muscular.  An  old  chronicle 
says  that  in  Wisnang  Parish,  village  of  Tellurge,  near  Tygure,  in  Lordship 
Kiburge,  there  was  born  on  the  26th  of  May,  1548,  a  boy  called  Henry 
Walker,  who  at  five  years  was  of  the  height  of  a  boy  of  fourteen  and  pos- 
sessed the  genitiils  of  a  man.  He  carried  burdens,  did  men^s  work,  and  in 
everj'  way  assisted  his  parents,  who  were  of  usual  size. 

There  is  a  case  cited  by  the  older  authors  ^  of  a  child  bom  in  the 
Jura  region  who  at  the  age  of  four  gave  proof  of  his  virilit}',  at  seven  had  a 
beard  and  the  lieight  of  a  man.  The  same  journal  also  speaks  of  a  boy 
of  six,  1.62  meters  tall,  who  was  perfectly  proportioned  and  liad  ex- 
traordinar}'  strength.  His  beard  and  general  appearance,  together  with  the 
marks  of  pul)erty,  gave  him  the  apjKjarance  of  a  man  of  thirty. 

In  1 806  I)uj)ny tren  presente<l  to  the  Medical  Society  in  Paris  a  child  3} 
feet  high,  weighing  57  pounds,  who  had  attained  puberty. 

There  are  on  record  six  mcxlern  cases  of  early  puberty'  in  boys,*^  one  of 
whom  died  at  five  with  the  signs  of  premature  senility  ;  at  one  year  he  had 
shown  signs  of  enlargement  of  the  sexual  organs.  There  was  another  who 
at  three  was  3  feet  6|  inches  high,  weighed  50  jwunds,  and  had  seminal  dis- 
charges. One  of  the  cases  was  a  child  who  at  birth  resembled  an  ordi- 
nary infant  of  five  months.  From  four  to  fifteen  months  his  penis  enhii]ged, 
until  at  tlie  age  of  three  it  measured  when  erect  3  inches.  At  this  age  he 
was  3  feet  7  inches  high  and  weighed  64  pounds.  The  last  case  mentioned 
was  an  infant  wlio  experienced  a  change  of  voice  at  twelve  months  and 
showed  hair  on  the  pubes.  At  three  years  he  was  3  feet  4 J  inches  tall  and 
weighed   51 J  jx)unds.     Smith,  in    Brewster's    Journal,  1829,  records  the 

^  679,  L.  viii.,  cap.  8.      b  629, 1745.     c  ''  Becueil  de  P Acad^mie  des  Sdenoes,"  106& 
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ise  of  a  boy  who  at  the  age  of  four  was  well  developed  ;  at  the  age  of  six 
swas  4  feet  2  inches  tall  and  weighed  74  pounds;  his  lower  extremities 
ere  extremely  short  proportionally  and  his  genitals  were  as  well  developed 
I  those  of  an  adult.  He  had  a  short,  dark  moustache  but  no  hair  on  his 
bin,  although  his  pubic  hair  was  thick,  black,  and  curly.  Ruelle  *  describes 
child  of  three  and  a  quarter  years  who  was  as  strong  and  muscular  as  one 
t  eight  He  had  full-sized  male  organs  and  long  black  hair  on  the  pubes. 
'nder  excitement  he  discharged  semen  four  or  five  times  a  day ;  he  had  a 
eep  male  voice,  and  dark,  short  hair  on  the  cheek  and  upper  lip. 

Stone  ^  gives  an  account  of  a  boy  of  four  who  looked  like  a  child  of  ten 
od  exhibited  the  sexual  organs  of  a  man  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  on 
le  pubes.  This  child  was  said  to  have  been  of  great  beauty  and  a  minia- 
ire  model  of  an  athlete.  His  height  was  4  feet  ^  inch  and  weight  70 
ounds ;  the  penis  when  semiflaccid  was  4 J  inches  long ;  he  was  intelligent 
ad  lively,  and  his  back  was  covered  with  the  acne  of  puberty.  A  peculiar 
ict  as  regards  this  case  was  the  statement  of  the  father  that  he  himself  had 
ad  sexual  indulgence  at  eight.  Stone  parallels  this  case  by  several  others 
tiat  he  has  collected  from  medical  literature.  Breschet  in  1821  reported 
le  case  of  a  boy  born  October  20,  1817,  who  at  three  years  and  one 
lODth  was  3  feet  6f  inches  tall ;  his  penis  when  flaccid  measured  4  inches 
nd  when  erect  5J  inches,  but  the  testicles  were  not  developed  in  propor- 
on.  Lopez  ^  describes  a  mulatto  boy  of  three  years  ten  and  a  half  months 
hose  height  was  4  feet  J  inch  and  weight  82  pounds ;  he  measured  about 
le  chest  27  J  inches  and  about  the  waist  27  inches  ;  his  penis  at  rest  was 

inches  long  and  had  a  circumference  of  3J  inches,  although  the  testes 

ere  not  descended.     He  had  evidences  of  a  beard  and  his  axillae  were  very 

airy;  it  is  said  he  could  with  ease  lift  a  man  weighing  140  pounds.     His 

ody  was  covered  with  acne  simplex  and  had  a  strong  spermatic  odor,  but 

was  not  known  whether  he  had  any  venereal  appetite. 

Johnson  ^  mentions  a  boy  of  seven  with  severe  gonorrhea  complicated 
ith  buboes  which  he  had  contracted  from  a  servant  girl  with  whom  he 
ept.  At  the  H6pital  des  Enfans  Malades  children  at  the  breast  have 
?en  observed  to  masturbate.  Fournier  and  others  assert  having  seen  infan- 
le  masturbators,  and  cite  a  case  of  a  girl  of  four  who  was  habitually 
Idicted  to  masturbation  from  her  infancy  but  was  not  detected  until  her 
»urth  year ;  she  died  shortly  afterward  in  a  frightful  state  of  marasmus, 
ogel  alludes  to  a  girl  of  three  in  whom  repeated  attacks  of  epilepsy  oc- 
«Ted  after  six  months'  onanism.  Van  Bambeke  mentions  three  children 
om  ten  to  twenty  months  old,  two  of  them  females,  who  masturbated. 

Bidwell  describes  a  boy  of  five  years  and  two  months  who  during  the 
Jar  previous  had  erections  and  seminal  emissions.  His  voice  had  changed 
rf  he  had  a  downy  moustache  on  his  upper  lip  and  hair  on  the  pubes ;  his 

•  233,  Feb.  28,  1843.  b  124,  1852.  c  124,  1843.  d  476,  1800,  i.,  Feb. 
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height  was  4  feet  3  J  inches  and  his  weight  was  82  J  pounds.  His  penis 
testicles  were  as  well  developed  as  those  of  a  boy  of  seventeen  or  eighteen, 
but  from  his  facial  aspect  one  would  take  him  to  be  thirteen.  He  avoided 
the  company  of  women  and  would  not  let  his  sisters  nurse  him  when  he  was 
sick. 

Pry  or*  speaks  of  a  boy  of  three  and  a  half  who  masturbated  and  who  at 
five  and  a  half  had  a  penis  of  adult  size^  hair  on  the  pubes,  and  was  known  to 
have  had  seminal  emissions.  Woods**  describes  a  boy  of  six  years  and  seven 
months  who  had  the  appearance  of  a  youth  of  eighteen.  He  was  4  feet  9  inches 
tall  and  was  quite  muscular.  He  first  exhibited  signs  of  precocious  growth  at 
the  beginning  of  his  second  year  and  when  three  years  old  he  had  hair  on  the 
pubes.  There  is  an  instance  ^  in  which  a  boy  of  thirteen  had  intercourse  with  a 
young  woman  at  least  a  dozen  times  and  succeeded  in  impregnating  her.  The 
same  journal  mentions  an  instance  in  which  a  boy  of  fourteen  succeeded  in 
impregnating  a  girl  of  the  same  age.  Chevers  ^^  speaks  of  a  young  boy  in 
India  who  was  sentenced  to  one  year's  imprisonment  for  raping  a  girl  of  threfc 

Douglass  ^  describes  a  boy  of  four  years  and  three  months  who  was  3  feet 
10  J  inches  tall  and  weighed  54  pounds ;  his  features  were  large  and  coarse,  and 
his  penis  and  testes  were  of  the  size  of  those  of  an  adult.  He  was  unusuaBf 
dull,  mentally,  quite  obstinate,  and  self-willed.  It  is  said  that  he  masturfatted 
on  all  opportunities  and  had  vigorous  erections,  although  no  spermatoioi 
were  found  in  the  semen  issued.  He  showed  no  fondness  for  the  opposite 
sex.  The  history  of  this  rapid  growth  says  that  he  was  not  unlike  other 
children  until  the  third  year,  when  afler  wading  in  a  small  stream  sevenl 
hours  he  was  taken  with  a  violent  chill,  after  which  his  voice  b^an  to 
change  and  his  sexual  organs  to  develop. 

Blanc  ^^^  quotes  the  case  described  by  Cozanet  in  1875  of  Louis  Beiii» 
who  was  born  on  September  29,  1869,  at  Saint-Grervais,  of  normal  siifc 
At  the  age  of  six  months  his  dimensions  and  weight  increased  in  an  extn- 
ordinary  fashion.  At  the  age  of  six  years  he  was  1.28  meters  high  (4  feet  2J 
inches)  and  weighed  80  pounds.  His  puberty  was  completely  manifested  i» 
every  way;  he  eschewed  the  society  of  children  and  helped  his  parents  n 
their  labors.  Campbell  ®  showed  a  lad  of  fourteen  who  had  been  under  w» 
obser\'ation  for  ten  years.  When  fifteen  months  old  this  prodigy  had  m 
on  his  pubes  and  his  external  genitals  were  abnormally  large,  and  at  the  ip 
of  two  years  they  were  fully  developed  and  had  not  materially  changed  a 
the  following  years.  At  times  he  manifested  great  sexual  excatenMiit 
Between  four  and  seven  years  he  had  seminal  discharges,  but  it  was  ^ 
determined  wtiether  the  semen  contained  spermatozoa.  He  had  the  muflcol* 
development  of  a  man  of  twenty-five.  He  had  shaved  several  years.  W 
boy's  education  was  defective  from  his  failure  to  attend  school. 

a  778,  xxii.,  521.  *>  476,  1882,  ii.,  377.  c  224,  1887,  i.,  9ia 

d  597,  1889.  «  536,  No.  2591,  551. 
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'  accompanj-ing  illustration  (Fig.  164)  represents  a  boy  of  five  years 
ee  montbs  of  age  whose  height  at  this  time  was  4  feet  aud  hid  physical 
imeat  f:ir  t)eyond  that  usual  at  this  age,  his  external  genitals  resembling 
r  a  man  of  twenty.  His  npper  lip  was  covered  by  a  mustache,  and 
>iite  gn»wth  elsewhere  was  similarly  precocious. 

inscription  on  the  tombstone  of  James  \\'e\v  in  the  Parish  of  Car- 
ixitland,  saj"s  that  when  only  thirteen  months  old  he  measured  3  feet 
s  in   height   and  weighed    5    stone.     He  was   pnmouiiced    by  the 
of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  to  bo 
it  extraordinary  child  of  his  age. 
IS  saw  a  boy  at  the  Amsteiihim 
ho  at  the  age  of  three  weighwl 
lids.     In  Paris,  about  1822,  there 
>wn  an  infant  Hercules  of  seven 
13   more  remarkable  for  obesity 
ineral   development.     He  was  3 
aches  high,  4  feet  5  inches  in  cir- 
•nce,  and    weighed   220  jiounds. 

prominent  eyebrows,  black  eyes, 
i  complexion  resembled  that  of  a 
c  in  the  heat.  Borellus  *"  details 
Iption  of  a  giant  ehild.  There  is 
from  Boston  ■  the  report  of  a  boy 
en  months  weighing  92  pounds 
kI  at  Coney  Island.  He  ivas  said 
;  been  of  phenomenal  size  from 

and   was   exhibited    in   several 
IS  during  his  life. 
boia  of  Paris  mentions  an  exti-a- 
y  instance  of  rapid  growth  iu  a 
leven  who  grew  6  inches  in  fifteen 

le  and  Small  New-bom  In- 
— There  arc  many  aeeounis  of 
m  infants  who  were  charai'terized 
r  diminutive  size.     On  page  66 

e  mentioned  Usher's  instance  of  twins  Iwrn  at  the  one  hundred 
rty-ninth  day  weighing  each  less  than  1 1  ounces ;  Barker's  case  of  a 
child  at  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-eighth  day  weighing  1  pound  ; 
on's  case  of  twins  at  the  fifth  month,  one  weighing  1  pound  and  the 
pound  3J  ounces;  aud  on  page  67  is  an  account  of  Eikam's  five- 
'  child,  weighing  8  ounces.  Of  full-term  children  Sir  Everard 
■  224,  Aug.  31,  ie»5>, 
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Home,  in  his  Croonian  Oration  in  1824,*  speaks  of  one  borne  by  a  woman 
who  was  traveling  with  the  baggage  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  army. 
At  her  fourth  month  of  pregnancy  this  woman  was  attacked  and  bitten  by  a 
monkey,  but  she  went  to  term,  and  a  living  child  was  delivered  which 
weiglied  but  a  pound  and  was  between  7  and  8  inches  long.  It  was  brought 
to  England  and  died  at  the  age  of  nine,  when  22  inches  high.  Baker' 
mentions  a  child  fifty  days'  old  that  weighed  1  pound  13  ounces  and  was  1^ 
inches  long.  Mursick^  describes  a  living  child  w^ho  at  birth  weighed  but 
If  pounds.  In  June,  1896,  a  baby  weighing  If  pounds  was  born  at  the 
Samaritan  Hospital,  Philadelphia. 

Scott  ^  has  recorded  the  birth  of  a  child  weighing  2|  pounds,  and  anothei 
3J  pounds.  In  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  there  is  a  letter  dated  June  20. 
1874,  which  says  that  Mrs.  J.  B.  McCrum  of  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  gave 
birth  to  a  boy  and  girl  that  could  be  held  in  the  palm  of  the  liand  of  the  nurse 
Their  aggregate  weight  was  3  pounds  4  ounces,  one  weighing  1  pound  ^ 
ounces,  the  other  1  pound  12  ounces.  They  were  less  than  8  inches  long 
and  perfectly  formed ;  they  were  not  only  alive  but  extremely  vivacious. 

There  is  an  account  ®  of  female  twins  bom  in  1858  before  term.  Od( 
weighed  22  J  ounces,  and  over  its  arm,  forearm,  and  hand  one  could  easil) 
pass  a  wedding-ring.  The  other  weighed  24  ounces.  They  both  lived  t( 
adult  life ;  the  larger  married  and  was  the  mother  of  two  children,  whicl 
she  bore  easily.  The  other  did  not  marrj',  and  although  not  a  dwarf,  wai 
under-sized;  she  had  her  catamenia  every  third  week.  Post^  describes i 
2-pound  child. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  infants  characterized  by  thdi 
enormous  size  at  birth.  Among  the  older  writers,  Cranz  «  describes  ai 
infant  which  at  birth  weighed  23  pounds ;  Fern  ^  mentions  a  fetus  of  li 
pounds ;  and  Mittehauser  ^^  speaks  of  a  new-born  child  weighing  24  pounds 
Von  Siebold  in  his  "Lucina"*^  has  recorded  a  fetus  w^hich  weighed  22 j 
pounds.  It  is  worthy  of  comment  that  so  great  is  the  rarity  of  these  instance 
that  in  3600  cases,  in  the  Rotunda  Hospital,  Dublin,  only  one  child  reachec 
11  pounds. 

There  was  a  child  born  in  Sussex  in  1869*  which  weighed  13|  poondi 
and  measured  26^  inches.  Warren^  delivered  a  woman  in  Derbyshire  of 
male  twins,  one  weighing  17  pounds  8  ounces  and  the  other  18  pounds.  Th( 
placenta  weighed  4  pounds,  and  there  was  an  ordinary  pailful  of  liquoi 
amnii.  Both  the  twins  w^ere  muscular  and  wxU  formed  ;  the  parents  were  of 
ordinary  stature,  and  at  last  reports  the  mother  was  rapidly  convalescing 
Burgess ^^  mentions  an  18-pound  new-born  child;  and  Meadows*    has  seen 

*  629,  1825.  b  Trans.  Med.  and  Physical  Soc.  of  Calcutta,  1825,  i.,  36i 

e  124,  1874.  d  224,  1885,  ii.  e  224,  1886,  i.,  54.  f  286,  1885-86,  i..  543. 

K  "  Comments  de  rupto  in  partu  dolor,"  etc.  l»  800,  L.  ii.,  no.  12. 

1  548,  1869,  i.,  618.  J  476,  1884,  ii.,  1029.  k  616,  1875.  1  548,  IW 
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I  similar  instance.  Eddowes  •  speaks  of  the  birth  of  a  child  at  Crewe,  a  male, 
^hich  weighed  20  pounds  2  ounces  and  was  23  inches  long.  It  was  14|  inches 
ibout  the  chest,  synunetrically  developed,  and  likely  to  live.  The  mother, 
^bowas  a  schoolmistress  of  thirty-three,  had  borne  two  previous  children,  both 
►f  large  size.  In  this  instance  the  gestation  had  not  been  prolonged,  the 
lelivery  was  spontaneous,  and  there  was  no  laceration  of  the  parts. 

Chubb  **  says  that  on  Christmas  Day,  1852,  there  was  a  child  delivered 
reighing  21  pounds.  The  labor  was  not  severe  and  the  other  children  of 
be  femily  were  exceptionally  large.  Dickinson*^  describes  a  woman,  a  terti- 
lara,  who  had  a  most  difficult  labor  and  bore  an  extremely  large  child.  She 
lad  been  thirty-six  hours  in  parturition,  and  by  evisceration  and  craniotomy 
ras  delivered  of  a  child  weighing  16  pounds.  Her  first  child  weighed  9 
K)unds,  her  second  20,  and  her  third,  the  one  described,  cost  her  her  life  soon 
fter  delivery. 

There  is  a  history  of  a  Swedish  woman  in  Boston  ^  who  was  delivered  by 
he  forceps  of  her  first  child,  which  weighed  19f  pounds  and  which  was  25f 
Dches  long.  The  circumference  of  the  head  was  16|  inches,  of  the  neck  9f, 
ndof  the  thigh  lOf  inches. 

Rice  ®  speaks  of  a  child  weighing  20  J  pounds  at  birth.  Johnston '  de- 
eribes  a  male  infant  who  w^as  bom  on  November  26,  1848,  w^eighing  20 
K)unds,  and  Smith  «  another  of  the  same  weight.  Baldwin  ^  quotes  the  case  of 
woman  who  after  having  three  miscarriages  at  last  liad  a  child  that  weighed 
13  pounds.  In  the  delivery  there  was  extensive  laceration  of  the  anterior  wall 
f  the  vagina ;  the  cervix  and  perineum,  together  with  an  inch  of  the  rectum, 
rere  completely  destroyed. 

Beach  *  describes  a  birth  of  a  young  giant  weighing  23f  pounds.  Its 
Qother  was  Mrs.  Bates,  formerly  Anna  Swann,  the  giantess  who  married 
Captain  Bates.  Labor  was  rather  slow,  but  she  was  successfully  delivered 
>f  a  healthy  child  weighing  23  J  pounds  and  30  inches  long.  The  secun- 
lines  weighed  ten  pounds  and  there  were  nine  quarts  of  amniotic  fluid. 

There  is  a  recent  record  J  of  a  Cesarian  section  performed  on  a  woman  of 
orty  in  her  twelfth  pregnancy  and  one  month  beyond  term.  The  fetus, 
vhich  was  almost  exsanguinated  by  amputation,  weighed  22 J  pounds. 
Jumm  ^  si>eaks  of  the  birth  of  a  premature  male  infant  weighing  4320  gm. 
^  pounds)  and  measuring  54  cm.  long.  Artificial  labor  had  been  induced 
t  the  thirty-fifth  week  in  the  hope  of  delivering  a  living  child,  the  three 
•receding  infants  having  all  been  still-born  on  account  of  their  large  size. 
Uthough  the  mother's  pelvis  was  wide,  the  disposition  to  bear  huge  infants 
•as  so  great  as  to  render  the  woman  virtually  barren. 

»  476,  1884,  ii.,  941.       b  224,  1879,  i.,  143.       c  227,  1894,  225.       d  381,  1879,  i.,  255. 
*  218,  1876.  f  124,  1881.  g  545,  1878,  512.       h  227,  1894,  228. 

»  538,  March  22,  1879.  J  Repertoire  d'Obstet.  et  de  Gyn^c,  May  25,  1891. 

^Cor.-Bl.  f.  schweiz.  Aerzte,  p.  117,  Feb.  15,  1895. 
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CoDgenital  asymmetry  and  hemihypertrophy  of  tlie  body  are  must 
pfciiliar  iiiiiiiuiiliL'rt  iiml  must  ntit  lie  L-Diit'ouiuifd  with  acramegaly  or  myxe- 
dema, in  both  uf  wliich  tht-re  is  sunilar  lack  of  ayminBtric  developmeni. 
There  seems  to  be  no  satisfactorj-  clue  to  the  causation  of  these  abnormal i^ms. 
Most  frequently  the  left  side  is  the  least  developed,  and  there  is  a  decidfd 
difference  in  the  size  of  the  extremities. 

Finlayson  '  reports  a  case  of  a  child  atfected  with  congenital  unilattrjl 
liy]wrtrophy  associated  with  patches  of  cutaneous  congestion.     Logaii"  uien- 


tiona  hypertrophy  in  the  right   half  of  the  body  in  a  child   of  four,  firsl 
noticed  shortly  after  birth  ;  Laiiglet"  also  speaks  of  a  case  of  <^>Uf,'eiir[.il 
hypertrophy  of  the  right  side.     Bi-oca''  and  Trf-lat "  were  among  the 
obser\'er3  to  discuss  this  anomaly. 

Tiianua  of  Mnnich  in   1893   reported  a  case  of  hemihy|K?rtrophy  i 
girl  of  ten.     The  whole  right  half  of  the  body  was  much  smaller  and  heltrr 
developed  than  the  left,  resulting  in  a  limping  gait.     The  electric  rrai'lioD   f 


•  381,  ieS4.  iii.,  327. 

'  UaioD  mM.  et  scient-  dn  oord-ej 

■1388,  1859,  xiv.,  445. 


,  Reims,  1882.  »i.,  27fi. 
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reflexes  showed  no  abnormality.  The  asymmetry  was  first  observed 
!  child  was  three,  Mobius  and  Demme  report  similar  cases. 
IS  *  reports  an  unusual  case  of  hemihj-pertrophy  in  a  boy  of  t*?n. 
US  nothing  noteworthy  in  the  family  history,  and  the  patient  had 
from  none  of  the  diseases  of  childhood.  Deformity  was  noticeable 
but  not  to  such  a  degree  relatively  as  at  a  later  period.  The  iu- 
rrowth  affected  the  entire  right  half  of  the  body,  including  the  face, 
nioTit  niitlccnbic  in  the  leg,  thigh,  and  buttock.     Xumeroua  telangiec- 


W  were  scattered  irr^ilarly  over  the  body,  but  most  thickly  on  the 
le,  especially  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  leg.  The  aceompanying 
,on  (Fig.  16o)  represents  the  child's  appearance  at  the  time  of  report, 
won ''  reports  the  history  of  a  female  child  of  three  years  mth  nearly 
I  giant  growth  (Riesenwuchs).  At  first  this  ease  was  erroneously 
d  as  acromegaly,  The  hypertrophy  affected  the  face,  tlie  genitals, 
iide  of  tlie  trunk,  and  all  the  limbs, 

e"  records  a  case  of  hemihypertrophy  iu  a  female  child  oi'  one  year 
Dec.,  1894.  >>  161,  Itl95,  csixii.,  104.        c  QnarWrly  Med.  Jour.,  April,  1895. 
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{Fig.   1 66).     The  only  devialiuu  from  uiiifomi  excess  of  siw  of  ^  njl 
side  was  Bbown  in  tLe  forefinger  and  tbiimb,  wbich  were  of  the  same  ;iki 
on  the  otlier  hand ;  and  the  left  side  showed  no  overprwwtli  in  4uy  ot 
nienibera  except  a  little  enlai^ment  of  the  second  toe.     While  bj-perw^ 
of  one  side  is  the  ueiml  descriirtion  of  such  cases,  the  author  suggests  l 
there  may  be  a  condition  of  defect  upon  the  other  side,  and  he  is  inclined 
think  that  in  this  cii.se  the  limb,  hand,  and  foot  of  the  left  side  eeenied  i 
below  the  average  of  the  child's  age.     In  tliis  case,  as  in  others  p^e^■; 
re|K)rted,  there  were  numerous  telangiectatic  spots  of  congestion 
irregularly  over  the   body.     Milne"  a\so   reported   later  to   the 
MLKlico-Chiriir^rical  Society  an  instance  of  unilateral  hypertrophy  in  a  ua 
child    of    nineteen   mon 
Tlie  right  side  was  invol 
and  the  auomaly  was  belie 
t'l  be  dne  to  a  deficiencT 
ftroHth  of  the  left  sideas < 
as  over-development  of 
right.     There  were  six  U 
OH  the  right  side  and  oue 
the  left. 

Obesity. — ^The  abn* 
nudity  of  the  adipose  si 
causing  in  consequence 
augmentation  of  the  naB 
volume  of  the  subject.  slM 
lie  ilescribed  with  other  1 
iiLulics  of  sizi'  and  stall 
OUesiiA-  may  be  partial, 
seen  in  the  nmmmieor  in 
alidonieuof  both  womeni 
men,  or  may  l>e  general ; 
it  is  of  general  obesitf  I 
we  shall  chit'lly  deal.  Li|»oniiita,  bein^  distinctly  pathologic  formations, 
lie  loft  for  another  chajiter. 

The  cases  of  obesity  in  infancy  and  childhood  are  of  consii 
interest,  and  we  sometimes  see  cases  that  have  been  ternie<l  exampl* 
"congenital  coqiulency,"  Figure  167  represents  a  baby  of  thirteen  iW 
that  weighed  "S  pounds.  Figure  16S  shows  another  example  of  inft 
obesity,  known  as  "  Baby  Chambers."  Elliotson  *"  describes  a  female  ii 
not  a  year  old  which  weighed  60  pounds.  There  is  an  instance  on  recorf 
n  girl  of  four  who  weighed  256  jHiunds.''  Tulpius  "  mentions  a  girl  of 
who  w<'ighcd  1  THl  poiuuls  and  had  the  strength  of  a  man.  He  says  tlat 
•  ■IIH,  MiiM'li  -iX  \mh.  b  639,  No.  185,  c  812,  SO. 
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luisition  of  fat  did  not  commence  until  some  time  after  birth.  Ebstein 
3orts  an  instance  given  to  him  by  Fisher  of  Moscow  of  a  child  in  Pomera- 
i  who  at  the  age  of  six  weighed  137  pounds  and  was  46  inches  tall ;  her 
rth  was  46  inches  and  the  circumference  of  her  head  was  24  inches.  She 
IS  the  offspring  of  ordinary-sized  parents,  and  lived  in  narrow  and  some- 
nes  needy  circumstances.  The  child  was  intelligent  and  had  an  animated 
ipression  of  countenance. 

Bartholiuus  mentions  a  girl  of  eleven  who  weighed  over  200  pounds, 
here  is  an  instance  recorded  of  a  young  girl  in  Russia  who  weighed  nearly 
K)  pounds  when  but  twelve.  Wulf,  quoted  by  Ebstein,  describes  a  child 
hich  died  at  birth  weighing  295  ounces.  It  was  well  proportioned  and 
oked  like  a  child  three  months  old,  except  that  it  had  an  enormous  devel- 
)ment  of  fatty  tissue.  The  parents  were  not  excessively  large,  and  the 
other  stated  that  she  had  had  children  before  of  the  same  proportions. 
risoUes*  mentions  a  child  who  was  so  fat  at  twelve  months  that  there  was 
)n8tant  danger  of  suffocation  ;  but,  marvelous  to  relate,  it  lost  all  its  obesity 
hen  two  and  a  half,  and  later  was  remarkable  for  its  slender  figure.  Figure 
69  shows  a  girl  bom  in  Carbon  County,  Pa.,  who  weighed  201  |)ounds  when 
Ine  years  old.  McNaughton*^  describes  Susanna  Tripp,  who  at  six  years 
:  age  weighed  203  pounds  and  was  3  feet  6  inches  tall  and  measured  4 
et  2  inches  around  the  waist.  Her  younger  sister,  Deborah,  weighed  119 
)unds ;  neither  of  the  two  weighed  over  7  pounds  at  birth  and  both  began 
grow  at  the  fourth  month.  On  October,  1788,  there  died  at  an  inn  in  the 
ty  of  York  the  surprising  "  Worcestershire  Girl "  at  the  age  of  five.  She 
id  an  exceedingly  beautiful  face  and  was  quite  active.  She  was  4  feet  in 
ight  and  larger  around  the  breast  and  waist ;  her  thigh  measured  1 8  inches 
d  she  weighed  nearly  200  pounds.  In  Februarj',  1814,  Mr.  S.  Pauton 
s  married  to  the  only  daughter  of  Thomas  Allanty  of  Yorkshire ;  although 
I  was  but  thirteen  she  was  13  stone  weight  (182  pounds).  At  seven  years 
5  had  weighed  7  stone  (98  pounds).    Williams'^'  mentions  several  instances 

fat  children.  The  first  was  a  German  girl  who  at  birth  weighed  13 
inds ;  at  six  months,  42  pounds  ;  at  four  years,  1 50  pounds  ;  and  at 
enty  years,  450  pounds.  Isaac  Butterfield,  born  near  Leeds  in  1781, 
ighed  100  |K)unds  in  1782  and  was  3  feet  13  inches  tall.  There  was  a 
Id  named  Everitt,  exhibite<l  in  London  in  1780,  who  at  eleven  months  was 
eet  9  inches  tall  and  measured  around  the  loins  over  3  feet.  William 
•emethy*'  at  the  age  of  thirteen  weighed  22  stone  (308  pounds)  and 
asured  57  inches  around  the  waist.  He  was  5  feet  6  inches  tall.  There 
s  a  girl  of  ten^  who  was  1.45  meters  (4  feet  9  inches)  high  and  weighed 
5  pounds.     Her  manners  were  infantile  and  her  intellectual  development 

»  **  Vorlesungen  liber  specielle  Pathologic  und  Therapie,  Deutsche  Ansgabe,"  Leipzig, 
8,  ii.,  2(55. 
»>  599,  1829.  c  548,  1862,  i.,  363.  d  677,  1869,  No.  2. 
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was  much  rctardwi.     She  sixike  with  difficiilU'  in  a  deep  voice  ;  slie 
moat  vordciouH  apjietite. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Physical  Society'  of  Vienna  ou  December  i, 
there  was  shown  a  girl  of  five  and  a  half  who  weighed  250  pound 
was  just  shedding  her  first  teeth  ;  owing  to  the  excess  of  fiit  on  bj 
limbs  she  toddled  like  an  infant.  Tiiere  was  no  tendency  to  obesity 
family.     Up  to  tlie  eleventh  month  she  was  nurse*!  by  her  mother,  t 


■Ighl  201  paaod*. 


sequently  fed  on  eabl>age,  milk, and  vegeUible  soup.  This  cliild, who' 
Russian  descent,  was  said  never  to  jwrspire. 

Cameron''  describes  a  child  who  at  birth  weighed  14  pounds,  at 
months  she  weighed  6!)  potmdii,  and  at  seventeen  months  !I8  poundl 
was  not  weaned  until  two  years  old  and  she  then  commenced  to  KiiOt 
parents  were  not  remarkably  largo.  There  U  an  instance  of  a  boy  oft 
and  a  half  who  weighed  214  pounds.'      Kaeslner  S])eaks  of  a  cbildi 

■  476,  1875,  i.,  73.  h  77a,  lyiii.,  115.  «  283, 
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eighcd  &i  pounds,  and  Bt^iizenberg  nuted  a  child  of  the  same  age  who 
A  137.  Hildmuu,  quoted  by  Picat,  ajwaks  of  an  in&nt  three  years 
ID  months  old  who  had  a  girth  of  30  inches.  Hillairet'  knew  of  a 
if  five  which  weighed  125  jwuiids.  Botta'' cites  several  instances  of 
Atiiraliy  stout  cliildreu.  One  cliild  died  at  the  age  of  three  weighuig 
inds,  anotlier  at  tlie  age  of  five  weighed  100  pounds,  and  a  tliird  at 
'  of  two  weiglied  7o  pounds, 
lire  170  represents  Miss  "  Millie  Josepliine  "  of  C'liicago,  a  recent  ex- 


Flg    I7i>.-, 


ist,  who  iit  the  reputed  age  of  thirteen  was  5  feet  6  inches  tall  and 
I  4^2  jxiunds. 

eral  Remarks. — It  has  been  chiefly  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Hoi- 
it  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  obesity  liave  been  seen,  especially 
tirraer  country  colossal  weights  have  been  rworded.  In  some  c«iin- 
rpulency  has  been  considered  an  adornment  of  the  female  sex.  Hesse- 
g "  refers  to  the  Jewesses  of  Tunis,  who  when  scarcely  ten  years  old 
jected  to  systematic  treatment  by  confinement  in  narrow,  dark  rooms, 
hey  are  fed  on  farinaceous  foods  and  the  flesh  of  young  puppies  until 
I,  1B81.  •»  Cincin.  Med.  News,  1877,  321.  =  Tuiiib,  Viennu, 
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several  sovereigns  noted  for  their  obesitj' ;  among  others  he  says  that  Ptol- 
emy VII.,  son  of  Alexander,  was  so  fat  that,  according  to  Posidonius,  when 
he  walked  he  had  to  be  supported  on  both  sides.  Nevertheless,  when  he 
was  excited  at  a  repast,  he  would  mount  the  highest  couch  and  execute  with 
agility  his  accustomed  dance. 

According  to  old  chronicles  the  cavaliers  at  Rome  who  grew  fat  were 
condemned  to  lose  their  horses  and  were  placed  in  retirement.  During  the 
Middle  Ages,  according  to  Guillaume  in  his  **  Vie  de  Suger,"  obesity  was 
considered  a  grace  of  God. 

Among  the  prominent  people  in  the  olden  time  noted  for  their  embonpoint 
were  Agesilas,  the  orator  C.  Licinius  Calvus,  who  several  times  opposed  Cicero, 
the  actor  Lucius,  and  others.  Among  men  of  more  modern  times  we  can 
mention  William  the  Conqueror  ;  Charles  le  Gros ;  Louis  le  Gros ;  Humbert 
II.,  Count  of  Maurienne ;  Henry  L,  King  of  Navarre ;  Henry  III.,  Count 
of  Champagne  ;  Conan  III.,  Duke  of  Brittany  ;  Sancho  I.,  King  of  Leon  ; 
Alphonse  II.,  King  of  Portugal ;  the  Italian  poet  Bruni,  who  died  in  1635  ; 
Vivonne,  a  general  under  Louis  XIV. ;  the  celebrated  German  botanist  Dil- 
lenius  ;  Haller  ;  Frederick  L,  King  of  Wiirtemberg,  and  Louis  XVIII. 

Probably  the  most  famous  of  all  the  fat  men  was  Daniel  Lambert,  born 
March  13,  1770,  in  the  parish  of  Saint  Margaret,  Leicester.  He  did  not 
differ  from  other  youths  until  fourteen.  He  started  to  learn  the  trade  of  a 
die-sinker  and  engraver  in  Birmingham.  At  about  nineteen  he  began  to 
believe  he  would  be  verj-  heavy  and  developed  great  strength.  He  could 
lift  500  pounds  with  ease  and  could  kick  seven  feet  high  while  standing  on 
one  leg.  In  1793  he  weighed  448  pounds  ;  at  this  time  he  became  sensitive 
as  to  his  appearance.  In  June,  1809,  he  weighed  52  stone  11  pounds  (739 
jMHinds),  and  measured  over  3  yards  around  the  body  and  over  1  yard  around 
the  leg.  He  had  many  visitors,  and  it  is  said  that  once,  when  the  dwarf 
Borwilaski  came  to  see  him,  he  asked  the  little  man  how  much  cloth  he 
needed  for  a  suit.  When  told  about  f  of  a  yard,  he  replied  that  one  of  his 
sleeves  would  be  ample.  Another  famous  fat  man  was  Edward  Bright, 
sometimes  called  "the  fat  man  of  Essex."  He  weighed  616  jK)unds."  In 
the  same  journal  that  records  Bright's  weight  is  an  account  of  a  man  ex- 
hibited in  Holland  who  weighed  503  ix>unds. 

Wadd,  a  physician,  himself  an  enormous  man,  wrote  a  treatise  on  obesity  and 

used  liis  own  portrait  for  a  frontispiece.    He  sj^eaks  of  Doctor  Beddoes,  who  was 

•«  uncomfortably  fat  that  a  lady  of  Clifton  called  him  a  "  walking  feather  bed." 

He  mentions  Doctor  Stafford,  who  was  so  enormous  that  this  epitaph  was 

a.scril)ed  to  him  : — 

**  Take  heed,  O  good  traveler  !   and  do  not  tread  hard, 
For  here  lies  Dr.  Stafford,  in  all  this  churchyard." 

Wadd  has  gathered  some  instances,  a  few  of  which  will  be  cited.     At 

a  476,  1827,  361. 
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Staunton,  January  2,  1816,  there  died  Samuel  Sugars,  Gent.,  who  weighed 
with  a  single  wood  coffin  50  stone  (700  pounds).  Jacob  Powell  died  in  1754, 
weighing  560  pounds.  It  took  16  men  to  carry  him  to  his  grave.*  Mr. 
Baker  of  Worcester,  supposed  to  be  larger  than  Bright^  was  interred  in  a 
coffin  that  was  larger  than  an  ordinary  hearse.  In  1797  there  was  buried 
Philip  Hayes,  a  professor  of  music,  who  was  as  heavy  as  Bright  (616 
pounds). 

Mr.  Spooner,  an  eminent  farmer  of  War^vickshire,  who  died  in  1775, 
aged  fifty-seven,  weighed  569  pounds  and  measured  over  4  feet  across  the 
shoulders.  The  two  brothers  Stoneclift  of  Halifax,  Yorkshire,  together 
weighed  980  pounds.^ 

Keysler  in  his  travels  speaks  of  a  corpulent  Englishman  who  in  passing 
through  Savoy  had  to  use  12  chairmen  ;  he  says  that  the  man  weighed  550 
pounds.  It  is  recorded  on  the  tombstone  of  James  Parsons,  a  fat  man  of  Ted- 
dington,  who  died  March  7,  1743,  that  he  had  often  eaten  a  whole  shoulder  of 
mutton  and  a  peck  of  hasty  pudding.  Keysler  mentions  a  young  English- 
man living  in  Lincoln  who  was  accustomed  to  eat  18  pounds  of  meat  daily. 
He  died  in  1724  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  weighing  530  pounds.  In  1815 
there  died  in  Trenaw,  in  Cornwall,  a  person  known  as  "  Giant  Chillcot." 
He  measured  at  the  breast  6  feet  9  inches  and  weighed  460  pounds.  One  of 
his  stockings  held  6  gallons  of  wheat.  In  1822  there  was  reported  to  be  a 
Cambridge  student  who  could  not  go  out  in  the  daytime  without  exciting  as- 
tonishment. The  fat  of  his  legs  overhung  his  shoes  like  the  fat  in  the  legs 
of  I^mbert  and  Bright.  Dr.  Short  mentions  a  lady  who  died  of  corpulency 
in  her  twenty-fifth  year  weighing  over  50  stone  (700  pounds).  Catesbr 
speaks  of  a  man  who  weighed  500  pounds,  ^  and  Coe  mentions  another  who 
weighed  584  jwunds.**  Fabricius  and  Godart  speak  of  obesity  so  excessive 
as  to  cause  death.  There  is  a  case  reported  from  the  French  of  a  persoa 
who  weighed  800  pounds.®  Smetius'  speaks  of  George  Fredericus,  aa 
office-holder  in  Rrandenburgh,  who  weighed  427  pounds. 

Dupuy tren  ^  gives  the  history  of  Marie  Fran90ise-Clay,  who  attained  such 
celebrity  for  her  obesity.  She  was  born  in  poverty,  reached  puberty  at  thir- 
teen, and  married  at  twenty-five,  at  which  age  she  was  already  the  stoutesi 
woman  of  her  neighborhood  notwithstanding  her  infirmity.  She  followed 
her  husband,  who  was  an  old-clothes  dealer,  afoot  from  town  to  town.  She 
bore  six  children,  in  whom  nothing  extraordinary'  was  noticed.  The  last  one 
was  l)om  when  she  was  thirty-five  years  old.  Neither  the  births,  her  travels, 
nor  her  poverty,  which  sometimes  forced  her  to  beg  at  church  doors,  arrej«ted 
the  progress  of  the  obesity.  At  the  age  of  forty  she  was  5  feet  1  inch 
high  and  one  inch  greater  about  the  waist.  Her  head  was  small  and  her  neck 
was  entirely  obliterated.     Her  breasts  were  over  a  yard  in  circumference  and 

»  :m,  vol.  xxiv.,  483.  b  629,  vol.  xliv.,  100.  c  629,  No.  479. 
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Dg  as  low  as  the  umbilicus.  Her  arms  were  elevated  and  kept  from  her 
ly  by  the  &t  in  her  axillae.     Her  belly  was  enormous  and  was  augmented 

six  pregnancies.  Her  thighs  and  haunches  were  in  proportion  to  her 
neral  contour.  At  forty  she  ceased  to  menstruate  and  soon  became  af- 
cted  with  organic  heart  disease. 

Foumier  *  quotes  an  instance  of  a  woman  in  Paris  who  at  twenty-four, 
e  time  of  her  death,  weighed  486  pounds.  Not  being  able  to  mount  any 
•nveyance  or  carriage  in  the  city,  she  walked  from  place  to  place,  finding 
fficulty  not  in  progression,  but  in  keeping  her  equilibrium.  Roger  Byrne, 
ho  lived  in  Rosenalis,  Queen's  County,  Ireland,  died  of  excessive  fatness 

the  age  of  fifty-four,  weighing  52  stone.  Percy  and  Laurent  speak  of  a 
mng  German  of  twenty  who  weighed  450  pounds.  At  birth  he  weighed 
]  pounds,  at  six  months  42,  and  at  four  years  150  pounds.  He  was 
feet  5  inches  tall  and  the  same  in  circumference.  William  Campbell,  the 
ndlord  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne,   was  6   feet 

inches  tall  and  weighed  728  pounds.  He  measured  96  inches  around  the 
loulders,  85  inches  around  the  waist,  and  35  inches  around  the  calf.  He 
as  born  at  Glasgow  in  1 856,  and  was  not  quite  twenty-two  when  last  meas- 
r«l.  To  illustrate  the  rate  of  augmentation,  he  weigheil  4  stone  at  nine 
onthsand  at  ten  vears  18  stone.  He  was  one  of  a  familv  of  seven  children. 
[is  apj)etite  was  not  more  than  the  average,  and  he  was  moderate  as  regards 
»e  use  of  liquors,  but  a  great  smoker.  Notwithstanding  his  corpulency,  he 
as  intelligent  and  affable.*^ 

Miss  Conley,  a  member  of  an  American  traveling  circus,  who  weighed 
F9  jx)unds,  ^  was  smothered  in  hinl  by  rolling  over  on  her  face ;  she  was 
Qable  to  turn  on  her  back  without  assistance. 

There  was  a  girl  who  died  at  Plaisance  near  Paris  in  1890  who  weighed 
<0  pounds  or  mon\  In  1889  an  impresario  undertook  to  exhibit  her;  but 
ght  men  could  not  move  her  from  her  room,  and  as  she  could  not  j>ass  through 
le  door  the  idea  was  abandoned.^ 

There  was  a  coloreil  woman  who  diwl  near  Baltimore®  who  weighed  850 
mnds,  exceeding  the  great  Daniel  Lambert  by  120  [)ounds.  The  journal 
porting  this  case  quotes  the  M(»dieal  Record  as  saying  that  there  was  a  man 
I  North  Carolina,  who  was  bom  in  1798,  who  was  7  fe(»t  8  inches  tall  and 
oighwl  over  1000  pounds,  probably  the  largest  man  that  ever  lived.  Hutchi- 
►n^  says  that  he  saw  in  the  Infirmar}'  at  Kensington,  under  Porter's  care,  a 
markable  example  of  ol)esity.  The  woman  was  only  just  able  to  walk 
x»ut  and  presented  a  close  reseml)Iance  to  Daniel  Laml)ert.  Obesitj'  forced 
T  to  leave  her  occupation.  The  accumulation  of  fat  on  the  abdomen,  back, 
id  thighs  was  enormous. 

According  to  a  recent  numl)er  of  La  Lil)ert6,  a  young  woman  of  Penn- 

»302,  iv.,  196.  »»  476,  1878,  i   297.  c  004^  isgs,  ii.,  284. 
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sylvania,  altlwu^li  only  sixteen  years  old,  weighs  450  jKninde.  ] 
measures  til  inolies  in  circumference  and  her  neck  22  inches.  Thes 
6ayts  tliat  on  one  of  the  qnaya  of  Paris  may  be  seen  a  wine-ahop  In 
whom  this  Penui<ylvauia  girl  could  not  ct>mpare.  It  is  said  that  thi 
of  the  Xotre-Danie  quarter  uses  three  lai^  chairs  while  utting  I 
specially  constructed  bar,  Tliere  is  another  Paris  report  of  a  mai 
Switzerland  who  weighs  more  than  40  stone  (560  jxjunds)  and  eats  fit 
much  as  an  ordinary  [wrson.  When  traveling  he  finds  the  greatest 
in  ent^iring  an  ordinary  railway  carriage,  and  as  a  rule  contents  him 
lu|^agc  van.  Figure  1 
sents  an  extremely  fat  w< 
a  wellnleveloped  beard, 
this  list  of  obese  indivi 
mention  an  old  gentlemai 
San  Francisco  who,  ha 
\-iously  been  thin,  gained 
in  his  seventieth  year  and 
each  of  seven  aucoeeding 
SimulatiOD  of  01 
General  dropsy,  elephant 
mata,  myxedema,  and  \'ai 
affections  in  which  then 
l)ertrophic  change  of  th 
tive  tissues  may  be  nat 
general  olwsitj- ;  on  the  o 
a  fatty,  pendulous  abdo 
simulate  the  appearance 
naney  or  even  of  ovarian 
172). 

Dercum  of  Pbihtdel] 
dcscrilred  a  variety  o 
wliich  he  has  called  *' 
dolorosa,"  in  which  tli 
enormousgrowthoffat,  sometimes  limited,  sometimes  spread  all  ovet 
this  <i>ii(lition  ilifleriug  from  that  of  genend  lijiomatosis  in  its  lar 
mental  syniptoms,  in  the  headache,  and  the  gcncmlly  jtainful  oondi 
phiiiiol  of.  In  s«inie  of  the  eas<^«  examined  by  Dennun  he  found  tliat  t 
was  intltiratfHl  and  infiltrated  by  calcareous  deposits.  The  disease  is 
(lenin  I)o«uise  there  is  no  pccidiar  physiognomy,  no  sjiade-Iike  handt 
trati-d  skin,  no  alteration  of  the  six^-h,  etc.  Dercum  considers  it  a  « 
tissue  dystn)]ihv — a  fiitt}'  nietimori>liosis  of  various  stages,  possibly 
The  first  of  Dercum's  cases  (Fig.  17;t)  was  a  widow  of  Irish  birth, 
•  124,  Nov.,  1802. 


SIMULATION   OF   OBESITY. 


Fl»  ITZ— PMtT  ahdomlnal  wtll  ■Imulatlng  oTtrlia  cfK  [BiOdr). 


>- 


Fig,  1T3.— "  Adiposis  doloroia  >  (DercL 
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both  alcoholic   and  syphilitic.     When   fortj"-eight  or   forty-nine  her  arras 
bef^un  tw  enlai^o.     In  .Tunf,  1887,  the  enlargement  affec-teii  the  shoulders. 


;   there  was  excessivt 


fitt  was  lobulated,  i 
|iiiircd  as  though  filled  with  bundWof 
worms.  The  skin  was  not  thiclEened 
ami  the  nniscles  were  tiot  involved.  Id 
I  he  right  arm  there  was  imenduralile 
[liiiii  to  the  touch,  and  this  was  pnstiit 
1(1  ji  lesser  degree  in  the  left  arm.  tV 
fiLiicoTia  sensibility  waa  lessened.  Ol 
.Imic  13th  a  chill  was  followed  hf 
licqK's  over  the  left  arm  and  chest,  and 
hiter  on  the  bark  and  on  the  front  of  the 
(-hest.  The  temperature  was  nonniiL 
Tlic  second  csise  was  a  married  English- 
woman of  sixty-four  (Fig.  174).  TIk 
enlarged  tissue  was  very  unevenly  ilir^ 
triljutcd,  and  senability  was  the  samtiL' 
in  the  previous  case.  At  the  woman'? 
dentil  she  weighed  300  jKiunds,  ami  'lif 
f;it  over  the  alxlomen  was  three  inrln* 
tliick.  The  third  case  was  a  Gt'Tniiiii 
woman  in  whom  were  ewu  soft,  fal' 
niiisses  in  various  situations  over  oi 
bii-eps,  over  the  outer  and  p<isteriora-' 
of  either  arm,  and  two  large  maffi(«  i 
prominence  of  the  mons  veneris.     Al  tfc*j 


ABNORMAL  LEAXNESS. 

i-fi,  aiitl  the  tat  bf  Kn 
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the  iimbiUcus  was 


■  the   heart  weighed  Sj  < 

nches  thick. 

lormal  Leanness. — In  contrast  to  the  fat  men  are  the  ao-callcd  "  living 

ris,"  or  men  who  have  attaineil  notice  by  reason  of  absence   oi"  the 


il  !i(li]Mwe  lissiif.  The  wininiythiejil  i>i)et  Philotiis  was  so  thin  that  it 
iiiti  that  he  fastened  lead  on  his  shoes  to  jii-eveiit  his  being  blown  away, — 
Jition  the  oi>iHisite  of  that  nf  Dionysins  of  Henielca,  wlio,  after  choking 
ith  from  hi:,  fht,  eoiil.i  himllv  W-  mnViil  to  liis  frnne. 


March,  1754,  there  died  in  Glaniorgiinshire  of  mere  old  age  and  gradual 
a  little  Welshman,  Hopkin  Hopkins,  aged  seventeen  years.  He  had 
recently  exhibitwl  in  London  as  a  natural  cnrioeitj' ;  he  had  never 
led  over  17  pounds,  and  for  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  never  more 


U 
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than  12  pounds.  His  parents  still  had  six  children  left^  all  of  whom  were  nor- 
mal and  healtliy  except  a  girl  of  twelve,  who  only  weighed  18  pounds  and 
bore  marks  of  old  age.* 

There  was  a  "  living  skeleton'^  brought  to  England  in  1825  by  the  name 
of  Claude  Seurat.     He  was  bom  in  1798  and  was  in  his  twenty-seventh 
year.     He  usually  ate  in  the  course  of  a  day  a  penny  roll  and  drank  a  small 
quantity  of  wine.     His  skeleton  was  plainly  visible,  over  which  the  skin  was 
stretched  tightly.     The  distance  from  the  chest  to  the  spine  was  less  tlian  3 
inches,  and  internally  this  distance  was  less.     The  pulsations  of  the  heart  were 
plainly  visible.     He  was  in  good  health  and  slept  well.     His  voice  was  ven- 
weak  and  shrill.     The  circumference  of  this  man's  biceps  was  only  4  inches. 
The  artist  Cmikshank  has  made  several  drawings  of  Seurat 

Calvin  Edson  was  another  living  skeleton.  In  1813  he  was  in  the  anny 
at  the  battle  of  Plattsburg,  and  had  lain  down  in  the  cold  and  become  be- 
numbed. At  this  time  he  weighed  125  pounds  and  was  twenty-five  years  old 
In  1830  he  weigheil  but  60  pounds,  though  5  feet  4  inches  talL  He  was  in 
jx^rfect  health  and  could  chop  a  cord  of  wood  without  fatigue ;  he  was  the 
father  of  four  ehildrt^n. 

Salter  ^  sjK^aks  of  a  man  in  1873  who  was  thirty-two  years  of  age  and  odIt 
weigluxl  49  pounds.  He  was  4  feet  6  inches  tall ;  his  forehead  measured  in 
cirtniniferenee  20^  inches  and  his  chest  27  inches.  His  genitak,  both  internal 
and  external,  were  defectively  developed.  Figure  175  represents  the  well- 
known  Ohio  "  living  skeleton,"  J.  W.  Coffey,  who  has  been  exhibited  all 
over  the  Continent.  His  good  health  and  appetite  were  proverbial  among  hi? 
acquaintam*es. 

In  sn>ine  instances  the  scM?alled  "  living  skeletons "  are  merely  cases  of 
extreme  niusi»ular  atrophy.  As  a  prominent  example  of  this  class  the 
exhibitit>iiist,  Rosa  Ix»e  Plemons  (Fig.  176)  at  the  age  of  eighteen  weighed 
only  27  {xuiiuls.  Figure  177  shows  another  case  of  extraordinaiy  atrophic 
condition  of  all  the  tissues  of  the  body  associated  with  nondevelopnient 
Thi»si»  [K^rsons  are  always  sickly  and  exhibit  all  the  symptoms  of  progresave 
musinilar  atn>phy,  and  cannot  therefore  be  classed  with  the  true  examples  of 
thinnesw<,  in  which  the  health  is  but  slightly  affected  or  possibly  perfect  health 
is  enjoytHl. 

»  374.  vol.  xxiv..  191.  »>  476,  1873,  ii^  903. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

LONGEVITY. 

:  the  Present  Article. — The  limits  of  space  in  this  work  render 
scientific  discussion  upon  the  most  interesting  subject  of  longevity, 
ier  is  referred  to  some  of  the  modern  works  devoted  exclusively 
ect.  In  reviewing  the  examples  of  extreme  age  found  in  the 
it  will  be  our  object  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  most  remarkable 
longevity  that  have  been  authentically  recorded,  to  cite  the  source 
(lation,  when  possible  to  give  explanatory  details,  and  to  report  any 
its  of  value  and  interest.  Throughout  the  article  occasional  facts 
I  to  show  in  what  degree  character,  habit,  and  temperament  influence 
nd  in  what  state  of  mind  and  body  and  under  what  circumstances 
ained  the  highest  age. 

Opinions. — ^There  have  been  many  learned  authorities  who  in- 
3redit  all  accounts  of  extraordinary  age,  and  contend  that  there  has 
an  instance  of  a  man  living  beyond  the  century  mark  whose  age 
)stantiated  by  satisfactory  proof.  Such  extremists  as  Sir  G.  Come- 
ind  Thoms  contend  that  since  the  Chriistian  era  no  person  of  royal 
e  mentioned  in  history  whose  birth  was  authentically  recorded  at 
ce  has  reached  one  hundred  years.  They  have  taken  the  worst 
Te  in  which  to  find  longevity  as  their  field  of  observation.  Lon- 
vays  most  common  in  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  in  which  we 
ct  to  find  the  records  preserved  with  historical  correctness. 
stimony  of  Statistics. — Walford®^^  in  his  wonderful  "En- 
>f  lasurance  *'  says  that  in  England  the  "  Royal  Exchange "  for 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  years  had  insured  no  life  which  sur- 
y-six.  The  ^'  London  Assurance "  for  the  same  period  had  no 
lived  over  ninety,  and  the  "  Equitable  "  had  only  one  at  ninety- 
English  Tontine  there  was  in  1693  a  person  who  died  at  one 
nd  in  Perth  there  lived  a  nominee  at  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
•  at  one  hundre<l  and  seven.  On  the  other  hand,  a  writer  in  the 
i^zine  points  out  that  an  insurance  investigator  some  years  ago 
list  of  225  centenarians  of  almost  every  social  rank  and  many 
,  but  the  majority  of  them  Britons  or  Russians, 
wing  Walford's  statistics  we  must  remember  that  it  has  only  been 
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in  recent  years  that  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  people  have  taken  insur- 
ance on  their  lives.  Formerly  only  the  wealthy  and  those  exposed  to  early 
demise  were  in  the  habit  of  insuring. 

Dr.  Ogle  of  the  English  R^strar-General's  Department  gives  tables  of 
expectancy  that  show  tliat  82  males  and  225  females  out  of  1,000,000  are 
alive  at  one  hundred  years.  The  figures  are  based  on  the  death-rates  of  the 
years  1871-80. 

The  researches  of  Hardy  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and 
sixteenth  centuries  are  said  to  indicate  that  three-score-and-ten  was  considered 
old  age  ;  yet  many  old  tombstones  and  monuments  contain  inscriptions  record- 
ing age  far  beyond  this,  and  even  the  pages  of  ordinary  biographies  disprove 
the  alleged  results  of  Hardy's  research. 

In  all  statistical  work  of  an  individual  type  the  histories  of  the  lower 
classes  are  almost  excluded  ;  in  the  olden  times  only  the  lives  and  movement* 
of  the  most  prominent  are  thought  worthy  of  record.  The  reliable  parish 
register  is  too  often  monopolized  by  the  gentry,  inferior  births  not  being 
thought  worth  recording. 

Many  eminent  scientists  say  that  the  natural  term  of  the  life  of  an 
animal  is  five  times  the  period  needed  for  its  development.  Taking  twenty- 
one  as  the  time  of  maturity  in  man,  the  natural  term  of  human  life  would  be 
one  hundred  and  five.  Sir  Richard  Owen  fixes  it  at  one  hundred  and  three 
and  a  few  months. 

Censuses  of  Centenarians. — ^Dr.  Farr,  the  celebrated  English  B^istiar- 
General,  is  credited  with  saying  that  out  of  every  1,000,000  people  in  England 
only  223  live  to  be  one  hundred  years  old,  making  an  average  of  one  to  4484. 
French*  says  that  during  a  j)eriod  of  ten  years,  from  1881  to  1890,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, there  were  203  deaths  of  persons  past  the  age  of  one  hundred,  making 
an  average,  with  a  population  of  394,484,  of  one  in  1928.  Of  French's  cen- 
tenarians 165  were  l>etween  one  hundred  and  one  hundred  and  five  ;  35  were 
between  one  hundred  and  five  and  one  hundred  and  ten  ;  five  were  between  one 
hundrwl  and  ten  and  one  hundred  and  fifteen  ;  and  one  was  one  hundred  and 
eighteen.  Of  the  203, 153  were  females  and  50  males.  There  are  508  people 
in  Iowa  who  are  more  than  ninety  years  of  age.  There  are  21  who  are  more 
than  one  hundred  years  old.  One  person  is  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years  old, 
two  are  one  hundred  and  fourteen,  and  the  remaining  1 8  are  from  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  seven. 

In  the  British  Medical  Journal  for  1886  there  is  an  account  of  a  report  of 
centi»narians.  Fifty-two  cases  were  analyzed.  One  who  doubts  the  possibility 
of  a  man  reaching  one  hundred  would  find  this  report  of  interest. 

The  Paris  (•orres{K)ndent  to  the  London  Telegraph  is  accredited  with 
the  following : — 

"  A  census  of  centenarians  has  been  taken  in  France,  and  the  results,  whi( 

»  638,  Oct,  1894. 
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have  been  published,  show  that  there  are  now  alive  in  this  country  213  persons 
who  are  over  one  hundred  years  old.  Of  these  147  are  women,  the  alleged 
stronger  sex  being  thus  only  able  to  show  66  specimens  who  are  managing 
to  still  "  husband  out  life's  taper  "  after  the  lapse  of  a  century.  The  prepon- 
derance of  centenarians  of  the  supposed  weaker  sex  has  led  to  the  revival  of 
some  amusing  theories  tending  to  explain  this  phenomenon.  One  cause  of  the 
longevity  of  women  is  stated  to  be,  for  instance,  their  propensity  to  talk  much 
and  to  gossip,  perpetual  prattle  being  highly  conducive,  it  is  said,  to  the  active 
drculation  of  the  blood,  while  the  body  remains  unfatigued  and  undamaged. 
More  serious  theorists  or  statisticians,  while  commenting  on  the  subject  of  the 
relative  longevity  of  the  sexes,  attribute  the  supremacy  of  woman  in  the  matter 
to  the  well-known  cause,  namely,  that  in  general  she  leads  a  more  calm  and  un- 
impassioned  existence  than  a  man,  whose  life  is  so  often  one  of  toil,  trouble, 
and  excitement.  Setting  aside  these  theories,  however,  the  census  of  French 
centenarians  is  not  devoid  of  interest  in  some  of  its  details.  At  Rocroi  an  old 
goldier  who  fought  under  the  First  Napoleon  in  Russia  passed  the  century 
limit  last  year.  A  wearer  of  the  St.  Helena  medal — a  distinction  awarded 
to  sun'ivors  of  the  Napoleonic  campaigns,  and  who  lives  at  Grand  Fayt,  also 
in  the  Nord — is  one  hundred  and  three  years  old,  and  has  been  for  the  last 
gixty-eight  years  a  sort  of  rural  policeman  in  his  native  commune.  It  is  a 
rather  remarkable  fact  in  connection  with  the  examples  of  longevity  cited  that 
in  almost  every  instance  the  centenarian  is  a  person  in  the  humblest  rank  of 
life.  According  to  the  compilers  of  these  records,  France  can  claim  the  honor 
of  having  possessed  the  oldest  woman  of  modern  times.  This  venerable  dame, 
having  attained  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  died  peacefully  in  a  hamlet  in 
the  Haute  Garonne,  where  she  had  sjDent  her  prolonged  existence,  subsisting 
during  the  closing  decade  of  her  life  on  goat's  milk  and  cheese.  The  woman 
preser\^ed  all  her  mental  faculties  to  the  last,  but  her  body  became  attenuated 
to  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  her  skin  was  like  parchment.'' 

In  the  last  ten  years  the  St.  James'  Gazette  has  kept  track  of  378  cen- 
tenariaas,  of  whom  143  were  men  and  235  were  women.  A  writer  to  the 
Strand  Magazine  tells  of  14  centenarians  living  in  Great  Britain  within  the 
last  half-<lozen  vears. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  review  the  statistics  of  Hallcr,  who  has  collected 
the  greatest  number  of  instances  of  extreme  longevity.     He  found  : — 


1000  persons  who  lived  from  100  to  110 
50  ''  ''  ''  "  110  to  120 
29       ''        *'       "       ''     120  to  130 


15  persons  who  lived  from  130  to  140 
6  ''  ''  "  ''  140  to  150 
1  person      "       "  to  160 


Effect  of  Class-Influences,  Occupation,  etc. — Unfortunately  for  the 
*^ke  of  authenticity,  all  the  instances  of  extreme  age  in  this  countn'  have  been 
*f<»m  j)ersf)ns  in  the  lower  walks  of  life  or  from  obscure  parts  of  the  countr}', 
^iierc  little  else  tlian  hearsay  could  be  procured  to  verify  them.     It  must  also 
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be  said  that  it  is  only  among  people  of  this  class  that  we  can  expect  to  find 
parallels  of  the  instances  of  extreme  longevity  of  former  times.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  higher  stations  of  life,  the  population  of  thickly  settled  communi- 
ties, are  living  in  an  age  and  under  conditions  almost  incompatible  with 
longevity.  In  fact,  the  strain  of  ner\'ous  energy  made  necessary  by  the 
changed  conditions  of  business  and  mode  of  living  really  predis{X)ses  to  premi- 
ture  decav. 

Those  who  object  to  the  reliability  of  reports  of  postcentenarianism  seem 
to  lose  sight  of  these  facts,  and  because  absolute  proof  and  parallel  cannot  be 
obtained  they  deny  the  possibility-  Mrithout  giving  the  subject  fiill  thought  and 
reason.  As  tending  to  substantiate  the  multitude  of  instances  are  the  opinions 
of  such  authorities  as  Hufeland,  Buffon,  Haller,  and  Flourens.  Walter  Savage 
Landor  on  bi>ing  told  that  a  man  in  Russia  was  living  at  one  hundred  and 
thirtj'-two  replied  that  he  was  possibly  older,  as  people  when  they  get  on  in 
years  are  prone  to  remain  silent  as  to  the  number  of  their  years — a  statemeol 
that  can  hanlly  be  denied.  One  of  the  strongest  disbelievers  in  extreme  age 
almost  disproved  in  his  own  life  the  statement  that  there  were  no  centenarians. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  in  the  earliest  periods  of  the  world's 
history  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  were  more  youthfiil  and  perfect ;  thit 
these  primitive  men  had  gigantic  size,  incredible  strength,  and  most  astonisb- 
ing  duration  of  life.  It  is  to  this  tendency  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  origia 
of  nianv  romantic  tales.  Some  have  not  hesitated  to  ascribe  to  our  forefather 
Adam  the  height  of  900  yards  and  the  age  of  almost  a  thousand  years ;  bat 
acconling  to  Hufeland  acute  theologians  have  shown  that  the  chronology  of  the 
early  ages  was  not  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  present  day.  According  to 
this  same  authority  Hensler  has  proved  that  the  year  at  the  time  of  Abraham 
consisted  of  but  three  months,  that  it  was  aftenvard  extended  to  eight,  and 
finally  in  the  time  of  Josi'ph  to  twelve.  Certain  Eastern  nations,  it  is  said,^ 
reckon  but  three  months  to  the  year  ;  this  substantiates  the  opinion  of  Hensler, 
and,  as  Hufeland  says,  it  would  be  inexplicable  why  the  life  of  man  should  be 
shortenc^il  nearly  onc^half  immediatelv  after  the  flood. 

Accepting  these  conclusions  as  correct,  the  highest  recorded  age,  that  of 
Methuselah,  nine  hundred  years,  will  be  reduced  to  about  two  hundred,  an  ag( 
that  can  hardly  be  caller!  inijmssible  in  the  face  of  such  an  abundance  of 
repirts,  to  which  some  men  of  comparatively  modem  times  have  approached, 
and  which  such  substantial  authorities  as  Buffon,  Hufeland,  and  Flourens  be- 
lieved jK)ssil)lo. 

Alchemy  and  the  ''  Elixir  of  Life.''— The  desire  for  long  life  and  the 
acquisition  of  wealth  have  indirectly  been  the  stimulus  to  medical  and  phvsicil 
investigiition,  I'vcntually  evolving  science  as  we  have  it  now.  The  fundir 
mental  principles  of  nearly  every  branch  of  modem  science  were  the  gradad 
nietanKjrphoses  of  the  investigations  of  the  old  searchers  after  the  "philow* 
pher's  stone ''  and  "  elixir  of  life.''    The  long  hours  of  study  and  experimeflk 
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^  "ie  chase  for  this  will-o'-the-wisp  were  of  vast  benefit  to  the  coming  genera- 
^^^ ;  and  to  these  deluded  philosophers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even  of 
•^^lent  times,  we  are  doubtless  indebted  for  much  in  this  age  of  advancement 
^'ith  a  credulous  people  to  work  upon,  many  of  the  claimants  of  the 
^^^verj'  of  the  coveted  secret  of  eternal  life  must  be  held  as  rank  impostors 
^*^ming  ridiculous  ages  for  themselves.  In  the  twelfth  century  Artephius 
^l^iiUed  tliat  by  the  means  of  his  discovery  he  had  attained  one  thousand  and 
^^nty-five  years.  Shortly  after  him  came  Alan  de  Lisle  of 'Flanders  with 
*  '^putd  fabulous  age.  In  1244  Albertus  Magnus  announced  himself  as  the 
discoverer.  In  1555  the  celebrated  Doctor  Dee  appeared  on  the  scene  and 
*^d  victims  by  the  score.  Then  came  the  Rosicrucians.  Count  Saint-Germain 
claimed  the  secret  of  the  "  philosopher's  stone  "  and  declared  to  the  Court  of 
i^s  Xy.  that  he  was  two  thousand  years  old,  and  a  precursor  of  the  mythical 
**  Wandering  Jew,"  who  has  been  immortalized  in  prose  and  rhyme  and  in 
Pilose  existence  a  great  mass  of  the  people  recently  believed.  The  last  of 
tie  charlatans  who  claimed  possession  of  the  secret  of  perpetual  life  was 
Joseph  Balsamo,  who  called  himself  "  Count  of  Cagliostro."  He  was  born 
in  Italy  in  1743  and  acquired  a  world-wide  reputation  for  his  alleged  occult 
powers  and  acquisition  of  the  "  philosopher's  stone."  He  died  in  1 795,  and 
since  then  no  one  has  generally  inspired  the  superstitious  with  credence  in  this 
well-worn  mvth.  The  ill-fated  Ponce  de  Leon  when  he  discovered  Florida, 
in  spite  of  his  superior  education,  announced  his  firm  belief  in  the  land  of  the 
"Fountain  of  Per}>etual  Youth,"  in  the  pursuit  of  which  he  had  risked  his 
fortune  and  life. 

We  wish  to  emphasize  that  we  by  no  means  assume  the  responsibility  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  cases  to  be  quoted,  but  expressing  belief  in  their  pos- 
sibilit}',  we  shall  mention  some  of  the  extraordinary  instances  of  longevity 
derived  from  an  exhaustive  research  of  the  literature  of  all  times.  This 
venerable  gallery  of  Nestors  will  include  those  of  all  periods  and  nations,  but 
as  the  modem  references  are  more  available  greater  attention  will  be  given  to 
them. 

Turning  first  to  the  history  of  the  earlier  nations,  we  deduce  from  Jewish 
history  that  Abraham  live<l  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  ;  Isaac,  likewise 
a  tranquil,  peaceful  man,  to  one  hundred  and  eighty ;  Jacob,  who  was  crafty 
and  cunning,  to  one  hundred   and  forty-seven ;  Ishmael,  a  warrior,  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  ;  and  Joseph,  to  one  hundred  and  ten.     Moses,  a 
man  of  extraonlinary  vigor,  which,  however,  he  exposed  to  great  cares  and 
fitigues,  attained  the  advanced  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty ;  and  the  war- 
like and  ever-active  Joshua  lived  to  one  hundred  and  ten.     Lejoucourt*  gives 
the  following  striking  parallels  :  John  Gower  lived  to  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-two, and  Abraham  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five ;  Susan,  the  wife  of 
Gower,  lived  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-four,  and  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abraham, 

a  "Galerie  des  Centenaires." 
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to  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven.  The  eldest  son  of  the  Grower  couple  was 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  when  last  seen,  and  Isaac,  the  son  of  Abraham  and 
Sarah,  lived  to  one  hundred  and  eighty. 

However  replete  with  fables  may  be  the  history  of  the  Kings  of  Egypt, 
none  attained  a  remarkable  age,  and  the  record  of  the  common  people  i?  in- 
complete or  unavailable. 

If  we  judge  from  the  accounts  of  Lucian  we  must  form  a  high  idea  of 
the  great  age  of  the  Seres,  or  ancient  Chinese.  Lucian  ascribes  this  lon- 
gevity to  their  habit  of  drinking  excessive  quantities  of  water. 

Among  the  Greeks  we  find  several  instances  of  great  age  in  men  of 
prominence.  Hippocrates  divided  life  into  seven  periods,  living  himself  beyond 
the  century  mark.  Aristotle  made  three  divisions, — ^the  growing  period,  the 
stationary  period,  and  the  period  of  decline.  Solon  made  ten  divisions  of  life, 
and  Varro  made  five.  Ovid  ingeniously  compares  life  to  the  four  seasons. 
Epimenides  of  Crete  is  said  to  have  lived  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  years,  the 
last  fifty-seven  of  which  he  slept  in  a  cavern  at  night.  Gorgias,  a  teacher, 
lived  to  one  hundred  and  eight ;  Democritus,  a  naturalist,  attained  one  hun- 
dred and  nine ;  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoics,  lived  to  one  hundred ;  and 
Diogenes,  the  frugal  and  slovenly,  reached  ninety  years.  Despite  his  life  of 
exposure,  Hippocrates  lived  to  one  hundred  and  nine ;  and  Gralen,  the  prince 
of  physicians  after  him,  who  was  naturally  of  a  feeble  constitution,  lived  past 
eighty,  and  few  of  the  followers  of  his  system  of  medicine,  which  stood  for 
thirteen  centuries,  surpassed  him  in  point  of  age. 

Among  the  Romans,  Orbilis,  Corvinus,  Fabius,  and  Cato,  the  enemy  of 
the  physicians,  approximated  the  century  mark. 

A  valuable  collection  relative  to  the  duration  of  life  in  the  time  of  the  Em- 
peror Ve8j>asian  has  been  preserv- ed  for  us  by  Pliny  from  the  records  of  a  census, 
a  p(»rfectly  reliable  and  creditable  source.  In  76  A.  D.  there  were  living  in 
that  part  of  Italy  which  lies  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Po  124  persons 
who  had  attained  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  upward.  There  were  54  of 
one  hundred ;  57  of  one  hundred  and  ten ;  2  of  one  hundred  and  twentr- 
five ;  4  of  one  hundrcnl  and  thirty  ;  4  of  from  one  hundred  and  tliirty-fiveto 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  and  3  of  one  hundred  and  forty.  In  Pla- 
centia  there  was  a  man  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  and  at  Faventia  a  woman 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two.  According  to  Hufeland,*^  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality of  Ulpian  agree  in  the  most  striking  manner  with  those  of  our  giwt 
nuKleni  eiti(\s. 

Among  hermits  and  ecclesiastics,  as  would  be  the  natural  inference  from 
their  regular  lives,  many  instances  of  longevity  are  recorded.  John  was  gap- 
posed  to  l>e  ninety-three;  Paul  the  hermit  was  one  hundred  and  thirteen; 
Saint  Anthony  liveil  to  one  hundred  and  five  ;  James  the  hermit  to  one  hun- 
dred and  four ;  Saint  Kpithanius  lived  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen ;  Simeon 
Stylites  to  one  hundred  and  twelve ;  Saint  Mungo  was  accredited  with  one 
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hundred  and  eighty-five  years  (Spottiswood),  and  Saint  David  attained  one 
hundred  and  forty-six.  Saint  Polycarpe  suffered  martyrdom  at  over  one 
hundred,  and  Simon  Cleophas  was  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  at  one  hundred  and 
twenty. 

Brahmin  priests  of  India  are  kpown  to  attain  incredible  age,  and  one  of 
the  secrets  of  the  adepts  of  the  Buddhist  faith  is  doubtless  the  knowledge 
of  the  best  means  of  attaining  very  old  age.  Unless  cut  off*  by  violence  or 
accident  the  priests  invariably  become  venerable  patriarchs. 

Influence  of  Mental  Culture. — Men  of  thought  have  at  all  times  been 
distinguished  for  their  age.  Among  the  venerable  sages  are  Appolonius  of 
Tvana,  a  follower  of  Pythagoras,  who  lived  to  over  one  hundred ;  Xeno- 
philus,  also  a  Pythagorean,  was  one  hundred  and  six ;  Demonax,  a  Stoic, 
lived  past  one  hundred ;  Isocrates  was  ninety-eight,  and  Solon,  Sophocles, 
Pindar,  Anacreon,  and  Xenophon  were  octogenarians. 

In  more  modern  times  we  find  men  of  science  and  literature  who  have  at- 
tained advanced  age.  Kant,  Buffbn,  Groethe,  Fontenelle,  and  Newton  were 
all  over  eighty.  Michael  Angelo  and  Titian  lived  to  eighty-nine  and  ninety- 
nine  respectively.  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  ;  Hans  Sloane, 
the  celebrated  president  of  the  Royal  Society  in  London ;  Plater,  the  Swiss 
physician ;  Duvemey,  the  anatomist,  as  well  as  his  confrere,  Tenon,  lived  to 
be  octogenarians.  Many  men  have  displayed  activity  when  past  four  score. 
Brougham  at  eighty-two  and  Lyndhurst  at  eighty-eight  could  pour  forth  words 
of  eloquence  and  sagacity  for  hours  at  a  time.  Landor  wrote  his  "  Im- 
aginary Conversations  '^  when  eighty-five,  and  Somerville  his  "  Molecular 
Science"  at  eighty-eight ;  Isaac  Walton  was  active  with  his  j)en  at  ninety; 
Hahnemann  married  at  eighty  and  was  working  at  ninety-one. 

J.  B.  Bailey  has  published  a  biography  of  "  Modem  Methusalehs,"  ^^ 
which  includes  histories  of  the  lives  of  Cornaro,  Titian,  Pletho,  Herschell, 
Montefiore,  Routh,  and  others.  Chevreul,  the  centenarian  chemist,  has  only 
lately  died.  Gladstone,  Bismarck,  and  von  Moltke  exemplify  vigor  in  age. 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Senators  Edmunds,  Sherman,  Hoar,  Mor- 
rill, and  other  elderly  statesmen  display  as  much  vigor  as  their  youthful  col- 
leagues. Instances  of  vigor  in  age  could  be  cited  in  every  profession  and 
these  few  examples  are  only  mentioned  as  typical.  At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Society  of  English  Naturalists,  Lord  Kelvin  announced  that  during  the 
last  year  26  members  had  died  at  an  average  age  of  seventy-six  and  a  half 
years ;  one  reached  the  age  of  ninety-nine  years,  another  ninety-seven,  a  third 
ninety-five,  etc. 

In  commenting  on  the  perfect  compatibility  of  activity  with  longevity,  the 
National  Popular  Review  says  : — 

"  Great  men  usually  carry  their  full  mental  vigor  and  activity  into  old  age. 
M.  Chevreul,  M.  De  Lesseps,  Gladstone,  and  Bismarck  are  evidences  of  this 
**ithpopologic  fact.     Pius  IX.,  although  living  in  tempestuous  times,  reached  a 
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great  age  in  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  and  the  dramatist  Crebillon 
com{X)sed  his  last  dramatic  piece  at  ninety-four,  while  Michael  Angelo  Vfas 
still  painting  his  great  canvases  at  ninety-eight,  and  Titian  at  ninety  still 
worked  with  all  the  vigor  of  his  earlier  years.  The  Austrian  Grenenl 
Melas  was  still  in  the  saddle  and  active  at  eighty-nine,  and  would  have 
probably  won  Marengo  but  for  the  inopportune  arrival  of  Desaix.  The 
Venetian  Doge  Henry  Dandolo,  born  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  centuiy, 
who  lost  his  eyesight  when  a  young  man,  was  nevertheless  subsequentlT 
raised  to  the  highest  office  in  the  republic,  managed  successfully  to  condod 
various  wars,  and  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-three,  in  alliance  with  the 
French,  besieged  and  captured  Constantinople.  Fontenelle  was  as  gay- 
spirited  at  ninety-eight  as  in  his  fortieth  year,  and  the  philosopher  Newton 
worked  away  at  his  tasks  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  with  the  same  ardor  that 
animated  his  middle  age.  Cornaro  was  as  happy  at  ninety  as  at  fifty,  and 
in  far  better  health  at  the  age  of  ninety-five  than  he  had  eojoyed  at  thirty. 

"  These  cases  all  tend  to  show  the  value  and  benefits  to  be  derived  from  an 
actively  cultivated  brain  in  making  a  long  life  one  of  comfort  and  of  useful- 
ness to  its  owner.  The  bniin  and  spirits  need  never  grow  old,  even  if  onr 
Ixxlies  will  insist  on  getting  rickety  and  in  falling  by  the  wayside.  But  an 
abstemious  life  will  drag  even  the  old  body  along  to  centenarian  limite  in 
a  tolerable  state  of  preservation  and  usefulness.  The  forgoing  list  can  he 
lengthened  out  with  an  indefinite  number  of  names,  but  it  is  sufficiently  long 
to  show  what  goo<l  spirits  and  an  active  brain  will  do  to  lighten  up  the  weigi* 
of  old  age.  When  we  contemplate  the  Doge  Dandolo  at  eighty-three  ani- 
mating his  troops  from  the  deck  of  his  galley,  and  the  brave  old  blind  King 
of  Bohemia  falling  in  the  thickest  of  the  fray  at  Cr^cy,  it  would  seem  as  if 
there  was  no  ex(*use  for  either  physical,  mental,  or  moral  decrepitude  short  rf 
the  age  of  four  score  and  ten.'' 

Emperors  and  kings,  in  short,  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  pay  the 
penalty  of  their  iK)wer  by  ass(x?iate  worriment  and  care.  In  ancient  histoiT 
Me  can  only  find  a  few  nilers  who  attained  four  score,  and  this  is  equally  the 
case  in  modern  times.  In  the  whole  catalogue  of  the  Roman  and  Genn« 
Emj^erors,  reckoning  from  Augustus  to  William  I.,  oidy  six  have  attaineo: 
(^ighty  years.  Gordian,  Valeriap,  Anastasius,  and  Justinian  were  octogen*' 
rians,  Tiberius  was  eighty-eight  at  his  death,  and  Augustus  Caesar  w« 
eighty-six.  Frederick  the  Great,  in  spite  of  his  turbulent  life,  attained  a  rut 
age  for  a  king,  seventy-six.  William  I.  seems  to  be  the  only  other  excep- 
tion. 

Of  300  Pojws  who  may  be  counted,  no  more  than  five  attained  the  age  rf 
eighty.  Their  mcxle  of  life,  though  conducive  to  longevity  in  the  min* 
offices  of  the  Church,  seems  to  be  overbalanced  by  the  cares  of  the  Pontifici** 

Personal   Habits. — According   to   Hufeland   and   other  authorities  « 
longevity,  sobriety,  regular  habits,  labor  in  the  open  air,  exercise  short  rf 
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fatigue,  calmness  of  mind,  moderate  intellectual  power,  and  a  family  life  are 
among  the  chief  aids  to  longevity.  For  this  reason  we  find  the  extraordinary 
instances  of  longevity  among  those  people  who  amidst  bodily  labor  and  in  the 
open  air  lead  a  simple  life,  agreeable  to  nature.  Such  are  farmers,  gardeners, 
hunters,  soldiers,  and  sailors.  In  these  situations  man  may  still  maintain  the 
age  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  even  one  hundred  and  sixty. 

Possibly  the  most  celebrated  case  of  longevity  on  record  is  that  of 
Henry  Jenkins.  This  remarkable  old  man  was  born  in  Yorkshire  in  1501 
and  died  in  1670,  aged  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine.  He  remembered  the 
battle  of  Flodden  Field  in  1513,  at  which  time  he  was  twelve  years  old.  It 
was  proved  from  the  registers  of  the  Chancery  and  other  courts  that  he  had 
appeared  in  evidence  one  hundred  and  forty  years  before  his  death  and  had 
had  an  oath  administered  to  him.  In  the  office  of  the  King's  Remembrancer 
is  a  record  of  a  deposition  in  which  he  appears  as  a  witness  at  one  hundred 
and  fifty-seven.  When  above  one  hundred  he  was  able  to  s^vim  a  rapid 
stream. 

Thomas  Parr  (or  Parre),  among  Englishmen  known  as  "  old  Parr,"  was 
a  poor  farmer's  servant,  born  in  1483.  He  remained  single  until  eighty. 
His  first  wife  lived  thirty-two  years,  and  eight  years  after  her  death,  at  the 
age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  he  married  again.  Until  his  one  hundred 
and  thirtieth  year  he  performed  his  ordinary  duties,  and  at  this  age  was  even 
accustomed  to  thresh.  He  was  visited  by  Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel  and 
Surrey,  and  was  persuaded  to  visit  the  King  in  London.  His  intelligence 
and  venerable  demeanor  impressed  every  one,  and  crowds  thronged  to  see  him 
and  pay  him  homage.  The  journey  to  London,  together  with  the  excitement  and 
change  of  mode  of  living,  undoubtedly  hastened  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
less  than  a  year.  He  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  years  and  nine  months 
old,  and  had  lived  under  nine  Kings  of  England.  Harvey*  examined  his  body, 
and  at  the  necropsy  his  internal  organs  were  found  in  a  most  perfect  state. 
His  cartilages  were  not  even  ossified,  as  is  the  case  generally  with  the  very 
aged.  The  slightest  cause  of  death  could  not  be  discovered,  and  the  general  im- 
pression was  that  he  died  from  being  over-fed  and  too-well  treated  in  London. 
His  great-grandson  was  said  to  have  died  in  this  century  in  Cork  at  the  age 
of  one  hundred  and  three.  Parr  is  celebrated  by  a  monument  reared  to  his 
memory  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  author  of  the  Dutch  dictionary  entitled  ^*  Het  algemen  historish 
Vanderbok  "  says  that  there  was  a  peasant  in  Hungar}*^  named  Jean  Korin 
^ho  was  one  hundred  and  seventv-two  and  liis  wife  was  one  hundred  and 
siity-four  ;  they  had  lived  together  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  years,  and 
tad  a  son  at  the  time  of  their  death  who  was  one  hundred  and  sixteen. 

Setrasch  Czarten,  or,  as  he  is  called  by  Baily,^^  Petratsh  2iartan,  was 
•Iso  bom  in  Hungary  at  a  village  four  miles  from  Teneswaer  in  1537.     He 

a  629,  1731,  iu.,  306,  4th  ed. 
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lived  for  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  in  one  village  and  died  at  the  age  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  or,  as  another  authority  has  it,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five.     A  few  days  before  his  death  he  had  walked  a  mile  to  wait  at  the 
post-office  for  the  arrival  of  travelers  and  to  ask  for  succor,  which,  on  acooaot 
of  his  remarkable  age,  was  rarely  refused  him.     He  had  lost  nearly  all  bis 
teeth  and  his  beard  and  hair  were  white.     He  was  accustomed  to  eat  a  little 
cake  the  Hungarians  call  kalaischen,  with  which  he  drank  milk.    After  each 
repast  he  took  a  glass  of  eaurde^me.     His  son  was  living  at  ninety-seven  and 
his  descendants  to  the  fiftih  generation  embellished  his  old  age.    Shortly  befoie 
his  death  Count  Wallis  had  his  portrait  painted.     Comparing  his  age  with 
that  of  others,  we  find  that  he  was  five  years  older  than  the  Patriarch  Isaac, 
ten  more  than  Abraham,  thirty-seven  more  than  Nahor,  sixteen  more  than 
Henr>'  Jenkins,  and  tliirty-three  more  than  ^*  old  Parr." 

Sundry  Instances  of  Great  Age. — In  a  churchyard  near  Cardiff, 
Glamorganshire,  is  the  following  inscription :  "  Here  lieth  the  body  of 
William  Edwards,  of  Cacrc^,  who  departed  this  life  24th  Februarj-,  Anna 
Domini  1668,  anno  setatis  suae  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight." 

Jonas  Warren  of  Balydole  died  in  1787  aged  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 
He  was  called  the  "  father  of  the  fishermen  "  in  his  vicinity,  as  he  had  fol- 
lowed the  trade  for  ninety-five  years. 

The  Journal  de  Madrid,  1775,  contains  the  account  of  a  South  American 
negress  living  in  Spanish  possessions  who  was  one  hundred  and  seventj'-foar 
years  of  age.  The  description  is  written  by  a  witness,  who  declares  that  she 
told  of  events  wliich  confirmed  her  age.  This  is  possibly  the  oft-quoted  case 
that  was  d(»8cril>ed  in  the  London  Chronicle,  October  5,  1780,  Louisa  Tnixcv 
who  died  in  South  America  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five. 

Hufeland  speaks  of  Joseph  Surrington,  who  died  near  Bergen,  Xorwav,  at 
the  age  of  one  hundred  and  sixty.  Marvelous  to  relate,  he  had  one  liviiig  son 
of  one  hundnKl  and  three  and  another  of  nine.  There  has  been  recently 
n*|X)rted  fn)m  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  in  the  town  of  Teluca,  where  the  r^isteis 
are  carefully  and  efficiently  kept,  the  death  of  a  man  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  vears  ohl — ^almost  a  modern  version  of  Methuselah.  *  Buffon  describes 
a  man  who  lived  to  be  one  hundred  and  sixty-five.  Martin^  mentions  a  man 
of  one  hundnnl  and  eighty.  There  was  a  Polish  peasant  who  reached  one 
hun(ln*d  and  fifty-seven  and  had  constantly  labored  up  to  his  one  hundred  and 
forty-fifth  year,  always  clad  lightly,  even  in  cold  weather.®  Voigt*"  admits 
t\u'  t'xtTi'mr  age  of  one  hundred  and  sixty. 

ThiTe  was  a  woman  living  in  Moscow  in  1848  who  was  said  to  be  onehun- 
i\rt*il  and  *ixty-cight ;  she  had  been  married  five  times  and  was  one  hundrwi 
and  t  w<rnty-ori(!  at  her  last  wedding.  D^Azara  ®  records  the  age  of  one  hundred 
and  ''i^lity,  and  K<K*(juefort'  speaks  of  two  cases  at  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

•  f/ijofwl  ill  ♦•  Tnuticjil  Medicine."  N.Y.,  1895.    b  e29, No.233.    c  3<»,xxix.    d 503,1,1^1- 
*•■  '  *  Voymtn  tlutiH  r Ariierique  Meridian/'  it,  142.  ^  ''  Hist  des  AntiUes,''  L,  43L 
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There  are  stories  of  an  Englishman  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  be 
ro  hundred  and  seven,  and  there  is  a  parallel  case  cited.* 

Van  Owen  tabulates  331  cases  of  deaths  between  110  and  120,  91  be- 
i^een  120  and  130,  37  between  130  and  140,  11  at  150,  and  17  beyond 
bis  age.  While  not  vouching  for  the  authenticity  in  each  case,  he  has  always 
;iven  the  sources  of  information. 

Quite  celebrated  in  English  history  by  Raleigh  and  Bacon  was  the  venera- 
te Countess  Desmond,  who  appeared  at  Court  in  1614,  being  one  hundred 
md  forty  years  old  and  in  full  possession  of  all  her  powers,  mental  and  physi- 
aJ.  There  are  several  portraits  of  her  at  this  advanced  age  still  to  be  seen. 
Lord  Bacon  also  mentions  a  man  named  Marcus  Appenius,  living  in  Rimini, 
«rho  was  registered  by  a  Vespasian  tax-collector  as  being  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

There  are  records  of  Russians  who  have  lived  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
Sve,  one  hundred  and  thirty,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five,  one  hundred  and 
forty-five,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty.^  Nemnich  ^^  speaks  of  Thomas  New- 
man living  in  Bridlington  at  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  years.  Nemnich  is 
confirmed  in  his  account  of  Thomas  Newman  by  his  tombstone  in  Yorkshire, 
lated  1542. 

In  the  chancel  of  the  Honington  Church,  Wiltshire,  is  a  black  marble 
monument  to  the  memory  of  G.  Stanley,  gent.,  who  died  in  1719,  aged  one 
hundred  and  fifty-one. 

There  was  a  Dane  named  Draakenburg,  bom  in  1623,  who  until  his  ninety- 
Srst  year  served  as  a  seaman  in  the  royal  navy,  and  had  spent  fifteen  years 
)f  his  life  in  Turkey  as  a  slave  in  the  greatest  misery.  He  was  married  at 
)ne  hundred  and  ten  to  a  woman  of  sixty,  but  outlived  her  a  long  time ;  in 
liis  one  hundred  and  thirtieth  year  he  again  fell  in  love  with  a  young  country 
^rl,  who,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  rejected  him.  He  died  in  1772  in  his 
)ne  hundred  and  forty-sixth  year.  Jean  Eflingham  died  in  Cornwall  in 
1757  in  his  one  hundred  and  forty-fourth  year.  He  was  born  in  the  reign 
)f  James  I.  and  was  a  soldier  at  the  battle  of  Hochstadt ;  he  never  drank 
strong  liquors  and  rarely  ate  meat ;  eight  days  before  liis  death  he  walked 
hree  miles.^^ 

Bridget  Devine,  the  well-known  inhabitant  of  Olean  Street,  Manchester, 
lied  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  in  1845.^"  On  the  register 
►f  the  Cheshire  Parish  is  a  record  of  the  death  of  Thomas  Hough  of  Frod- 
am  in  1591  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  forty-one. 

Peter  CJarden  of  Auchterless  died  in  1775  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
hirt)'-one.  He  had  seen  and  talked  with  Henry  Jenkins  about  the  battle  of 
'lodden  Field,  at  which  the  latter  was  present  when  a  boy  of  twelve.  It 
Penis  almost  incredible  that  a  man  could  say  that  he  had  heard  the  story  of 
n  event  which  had  happened  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  years  before  re- 
nted by  the  lips  of  an  eye-witness  to  that  event ;  nevertheless,  in  this  ease  it 

»  708,  1724,  636.  b  us,  1803,  57  ;  1805,  264  ;  1807,  384. 
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wan  ir\u\     A   n'liiarkablo  iiuftance  of  longevity  in  one  family  has  reoentlj 
iNim  piibliHlu!^!  ill  the  St.  ThomaH'»  Ho?$pital  Grazette.     Mrs.  B.,  bom  in  1630 
(five  yejirn  after  the  »ec;(fHHion  of  Charles  I.),  died  March  13,  1732.     She  was 
t4'iuh4l  in  her  hiMt  illmfss  by  her  great-granddaughter,  Miss  Jane  C,  born 
1718,  diM  1807,  and  Miss  Sarah  C,  bom  1725,  died  1811.     A  great-niew 
of  one  of  thcfHe  two  la<lies,  Mrs.  W.,  who  remembers  one  of  them,  was  bora 
in  18(KJ,  and  ih  at  the  present  time  alive  and  well.     It  will  be  seen  from  the 
aUive  fiu-ts  that  tliere  are  three  lives  only  to  bridge  over  the  long  period  be- 
tw<H?n  1630  and  1896,  and  that  there  is  at  present  living  a  lady  who  person- 
allv  kiM*w  Miss  C,  who  had  nursed  a  relative  bom  in  1630.     The  last  lad? 
of  this  r(*niarkal>le  trio  is  hale  and  hearty,  and  has  just  successfully  undergone 
an  oiM*rati()n  for  (*ataract.     Similar  to  the  case  of  the  centenarian  who  hid 
H(H»n  Henry  Jenkins  was  that  of  James  Horrocks,  who  was  bom  in  1744  and 
di(»d  in  1844.     His  father  was  bom  in  1657,  one  year  before  the  death  of  tke 
Prote(ftor,  and  had  issue  in  early  life.     He  married  again  at  eiglity-foar  toi 
woman  of  twenty-six,  of  which  marriage  James  was  the  offsprii^  in  1744 
In  1844  this  man  could  with  verity  say  that  he  had  a  brother  bom  daring  tke 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  that  his  father  was  a  citizen  of  the  CommoDWohL 

Among  the  Mission  Indians  of  Southern  California  there  are  repoitedis- 
stances  of  longevity  ranging  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  handredail 
forty.  Lieutenant  Gibbons  found  in  a  village  in  Peru  one  handred  inhilii- 
tants  who  were  }>ast  the  century  mark,  and  another  credible  explorer  m  Ae 
same  territor}'  nHH)rds  a  case  of  longe^^ty  of  one  hundred  and  forty.  TMi 
man  wtis  ven*  tem])erate  and  always  ate  his  food  cold,  partaking  of  ineit  cnlr 
in  the  middle  of  the  day.  In  the  year  of  1840  in  the  town  of  Banoe^  Ecodorf 
<litHl  "  Old  Morali^s,"  a  carpenter,  vigorous  to  his  last  days.  He  wis  fl 
elderly  man  and  stewanl  of  the  Jesuits  when  they  were  expelled  finom  Aeir 
pn»|H»rty  near  this  hnnition  in  1767.  In  the  year  1838  there  wasa  wititf 
in  a  judicial  trial  in  South  America  who  was  lK>m  on  the  night  of  the  gMt 
t»artlujuake  which  destnwed  the  town  of  Ambato  in  1698.  Ho^  wtik 
longer  this  man  who  was  cnulleil  by  an  earthquake  lived  is  not  as  jft  »• 
IH^rttnl.  In  the  State  of  Vera  Cmz,  Mexico,  as  late  as  1893  a  man  did  it 
the  ag\*  of  one  hundnHl  and  thirtA'-seven.  The  census  of  18l>4  for  the  ton 
of  l*ilaguiu,  Keuailor,  lying  ll,iKX>  fei»t  alx>ve  the  level  of  the  sea  aod  «§• 
sisting  of  alH>nt  20(X>  inhabitants,  givt»s  1<X>  above  seventy,  30  dbm 
ninetv,  tive  alnne  one  humlretl,  and  one  at  one  humlred  and  fifteen  rcan 

FnuK'is  AujLfv  dii^il  in  Maryland  in  1767  at  the  age  of  one  hondifdfli 
thirtv-tour.  Ho  r^*menilH*reil  the  execution  v(  Charles  I.  and  had  a  toaha 
to  him  utter  he  was  one  huiKlreil.*^ 

There  ar^'  several  other  instances  in  which  men  have  displayed  fWDr 
tire  ability  in  old  age.  Ji»hn  Gilley/  wh«»  dieil  in  Aog^oata.  Mhh^t 
IJ^Uk  was  U>ru  in  Ir^*Iand  in  169<\     Ho  t*ame  to  this  coontry  at  ^apil 

*  •21^.  l?t».  432. 
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sixty,  and  continued  in  single  blessedness  until  seventy-five,  when  he  married 
a  girl  of  eighteen,  by  whom  he  had  eight  children.     His  wife  survived  him 
and  stated  that  he  was  virile  until  his  one  hundred  and  twentieth  year. 
Baron  Baravicino  de  Capelis  died  at  Meran  in  1770  at  the  age  of  one  hun- 
dred and  four,  being  the  oldest  man  in  Tyrol.     His  usual  food  was  eggs,  and 
he  rarely  tasted  meat.     He  habitually  drank  tea  and  a  well-sweetened  eortlial 
of  his  own  recipe.     He  was  married  four  times  during  his  life,  taking  his 
fourth  wife  when  he  was  eighty-four.     By  her  he  had  seven  children  and  at 
his  death  she  was  pregnant  with  the  eighth  child. 

Pliny  mentions  cases  of  men  begetting  sons  when  past  the  age  of  eighty, 
and  Plot^^  speaks  of  John  Best  of  the  parish  of  Horton,  who  when  one 
hundred  and  four  married  a  woman  of  fifty-six  and  begat  a  son.  There  are 
also  records  of  a  man  in  Stockholm  of  one  hundred  who  liad  several  children 
by  a  wife  of  thirty. 

On  August  7,  1776,  Mary,  the  wife  of  Joseph  Yates,  at  Lizard  Common, 
not  far  from  London,  was  buried  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  t\venty-seven. 
She  had  walked  to  London  in  1666,  and  was  hearty  and  strong  at  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  and  had  married  a  third  husband  at  ninety-two. 

A  case  without  parallel,  of  long  survival  of  a  deaf  mute,  is  found  in  Mrs. 
Gray  of  Northfleet,  Kent,  who  died  in  1770,  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
years  old.  She  was  noted  for  her  cheerful  disposition,  and  apparently  enjoyed 
life  in  spite  of  her  infirmity,  which  lasted  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  years. 
Macklin  the  actor  was  bom  in  1697  and  died  in  1797.  Several  years 
before  his  death  he  played  "  Shylock,^'  displaying  great  vigor  in  the  first  act, 
but  in  the  second  his  memory  failed  him,  and  with  much  grace  and  solemnity 
he  advanced  to  the  foot-lights  and  apologized  for  his  inability  to  continue.  It 
18  worthy  of  remark  that  several  instances  of  longevity  in  Roman  actresses 
have  been  recorded.  One  Luceja,  who  came  on  the  stage  very  young,  per- 
Ibrmed  a  whole  century,  and  even  made  her  public  appearance  in  her  one 
hiindred  and  twelfth  year.  Copiola  was  said  to  have  danced  before  Augustus 
^^hen  past  ninety. 

Influence  of  Stimulants,  etc. — There  have  been  men  who  have  attrib- 
Oled  their  long  lives  to  their  excesses  in  stimulants.  Thomas  Wishart  of 
Ajmandale,  Dumfries,  died  in  1760  at  one  hundred  and  twenty-four.  He 
had  chewed  tobacco  one  hundred  and  seventeen  years,  contracting  the  habit 
'^hen  a  child ;  his  father  gave  it  to  him  to  allay  hunger  while  shepherding  in 
fcfce  mountains.  John  de  la  Somet  of  Virginia  died  in  1766  aged  one  hun- 
*»ed  and  thirty.  He  was  a  great  smoker,  and  according  to  Eat(m  the  habit 
^^reed  with  his  constitution,  and  was  not  improbably  the  cause  of  his  long 
^«alth  and  longevity.  William  Riddell,  who  died  at  one  hundred  and  sixteen, 
^uiefullv  avoided  water  all  his  life  and  had  a  love  for  brandv. 

Possession  of  Faculties. — Eglebert  Hoff  was  a  lad  driving  a  team 
*  Xonvay  when  the  news  was  brought  that  Charles  I.  was  l)eheaded.     He 
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died  in  Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  in  1764  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
He  never  used  spectacles,  read  fluently,  and  his  memory  and  senses  were  re- 
tained until  his  death,  which  was  due  to  an  accident.  Nicolas  Petours,  curate  of 
the  parish  of  Baleene  and  afterward  canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Constance,  died 
at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven ;  he  was  always  a  healthy,  vigorons 
man,  and  celebrated  mass  five  days  before  his  death.  Mr.  Evans  of  Sptal 
Street,  Spitalfields,  London,  died  in  1780  aged  one  hundred  and  thirh'-nine, 
having  full  possession  of  his  mental  faculties.  Of  interest  to  Americans  is  the 
case  of  David  Kinnison,  who,  when  one  hundred  and  eleven,  related  to  Losaug 
the  historian  the  tale  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  of  which  he  had  been  a  member. 
He  died  in  good  mental  condition  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen.  Anthony 
Senish,  a  farmer  of  the  village  of  Limoges,  died  in  1770  in  his  one  hundred 
and  eleventh  year.  He  labored  until  two  weeks  before  his  death,  had  still 
his  hair,  and  his  sight  had  not  failed  him.  His  usual  food  was  chestnnts 
and  Turkish  corn  ;  he  had  never  been  bled  or  used  any  medicine.  Not  veiy 
long  ago  there  was  alive  in  Tacony,  near  Philadelphia,  a  shoemaker  named  R. 
Glen  in  his  one  hundred  and  fourteenth  year.  He  had  seen  King  William  III., 
and  all  his  faculties  were  perfectly  retained ;  he  enjoyed  good  health,  walking 
weekly  to  Philadelphia  to  church.     His  third  wife  was  but  thirty  years  old. 

Longeyity  in  Ireland. — Lord  Bacon  said  that  at  one  time  there  was  not 
a  village  in  all  Ireland  in  which  there  was  not  a  man  living  upward  of  eighty. 
In  Dunsford,  a  small  village,  there  were  living  at  one  time  80  persons  above 
the  age  of  four  score.  Colonel  Thomas  Winslow  was  supposed  to  have  died 
in  Ireland  on  August  26,  1766,  aged  one  hundred  and  forty-six.  There  vm 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Butler  who  died  at  Kilkenny  in  1769  aged  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three.  He  rode  after  the  hounds  while  yet  a  centenarian. 
Mrs.  Eckelston,  a  widow  in  Phillipstown,  Kings  County,  Ireland,  died  in 
1690  at  one  hundred  and  forty-three. 

There  are  a  number  of  instances  in  which  there  is  extraordinary  renovt- 
tion  of  the  senses  or  even  of  the  body  in  old  age, — a  new  period  of  lif<^ 
as  it  were,  is  begun.  A  remarkable  instance  is  an  old  magistrate  known  to 
Hufeland,  who  lived  at  Rechingen  and  who  died  in  1791  aged  one  hundred 
and  twenty.  In  1787,  long  after  he  had  lost  all  his  teeth,  eight  new  ones  ap- 
peared, and  at  the  end  of  six  months  they  again  dropped  out,  but  their  place 
was  supj)liiHl  by  other  new  ones,  and  Nature,  unwearied,  continued  this  pro- 
cess until  his  death.  All  these  teeth  he  had  acquired  and  lost  without  pain, 
the  whole  number  amounting  to  150.  Alice,  a  slave  bom  in  Philadelphia, 
and  living  in  1802  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen,  remembered 
William  Penn  and  Thomas  Story.  Her  faculties  were  well  preser\'ed,  bat 
she  partially  lost  her  eyesight  at  ninety-six,  which,  strange  to  say,  returned  ii 
part  at  one  hundred  and  two.  There  was  a  woman  by  the  name  of  Heka 
Grav  who  died  in  her  one  hundred  and  fifth  year,  and  who  but  a  few  veaB 
before  her  death  had  acquired  a  new  set  of  teeth. 
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In  Wilson's  "  Healthy  Skin  "  are  mentioned  several  instances  of  very  old 
«)DS  in  whom  the  natural  color  of  the  hair  returned  after  they  had  been 
y  for  years.  One  of  them  was  John  Weeks,  whose  hair  became  brown 
in  at  one  hundred  and  fourteen.  Sir  John  Sinclair  *  mentions  a  similar 
e  in  a  Scotchman  who  lived  to  one  hundred  and  ten.  Susan  Edmonds 
en  in  her  ninety-fifth  year  recovered  her  black  hair,  but  previously  to  her 
ith  at  one  hundred  and  five  again  became  gray.  There  was  a  Dr.  Slave 
oat  the  age  of  eighty  had  a  renewal  of  rich  brown  hair,  which  he  maintained 
til  his  death  at  one  hundred.**  There  was  a  man  in  Vienna,  aged  one  hun- 
d  and  five,  who  had  black  hair  long  after  his  hair  had  first  become  white, 
is  man  is  mentioned  as  a  parallel  to  Dr.  Slave.  Similar  examples  are 
ntioned  in  Chapter  VI. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  many  persons  who  have  reached  an  old  age 
re  lived  on  the  smallest  diet  and  the  most  frugal  fare.  Many  of  the  in- 
noes  of  longevity  were  in  people  of  Scotch  origin  who  subsisted  all  their 
es  on  porridges.  Saint  Anthony  is  said  to  have  maintained  life  to  one 
odred  and  five  on  twelve  ounces  of  bread  daily.  In  1792  in  the  Duchy  of 
►Istein  there  was  an  industrious  laborer  named  Stender  who  died  at  one 
ndred  and  three,  his  food  for  the  most  part  of  his  life  having  been  oatmeal 
1  buttermilk.  Throughout  his  life  he  had  been  particularly  free  from  thirst, 
nking  little  water  and  no  spirits. 

Heredity. — ^There  are  some  very  interesting  instances  of  successive 
gevity.  Lister  speaks  of  a  son  and  a  father,  from  a  village  called  Dent, 
0  were  witnesses  before  a  jury  at  York  in  1664.  The  son  was  above  one 
adred  and  the  father  above  one  hundred  and  forty.  John  Moore  died  in 
35  aged  one  hundred  and  seven.  His  father  died  at  one  hundred  and  five 
i  liis  grandfather  at  one  hundred  and  fifteen,  making  a  total  of  three  hun- 
•d  and  twenty-seven  years  for  the  three  generations.  ^^  Recently,  Wynter  ® 
ntions  four  sisters, — of  one  hundred,  one  hundred  and  three,  one  hundred  and 
e,  and  one  hundred  and  seven  years  respectively.  On  the  register  of  Bremhill, 
%j  is  the  following  remarkable  entry  :  "  Buried,  September  29th,  Edith 
Idie,  Grace  Young,  and  Elizabeth  Wiltshire,  their  united  ages  making  three 
adred."  As  late  as  1886  in  the  district  of  Campinos  there  was  a  strong, 
ive  man  named  Joseph  Joachim  de  Prado,  of  good  family,  who  was  one 
ndretl  and  seven  years  old.  His  mother  died  by  accident  at  one  hundred 
i  twelve,  and  his  maternal  grandmother  died  at  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
). 

Longevity  in  Active  Military  Service. — One  of  the  most  remarkable 
K)fs  that  under  fickle  fortune,  constant  danger,  and  the  most  destructive  in- 
?nces  the  life  of  man  may  be  long  preserved  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  an 
soldier  named  Mittelstedt,  who  died  in  Prussia  in  1792,  aged  one  hundred 
i  twelve.  He  was  born  at  Fi&salni  in  June,  1681.  He  entered  the  army, 
»  Essay  on  *'  Longevity/  *>  302,  iv.,  176.  c  222,  1867,  ii.,  470. 
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served  under  three  Kings^  Frederick  I.,  Frederick  William  I.,  and  Frederick 
II.,  and  did  active  ser\'ice  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  in  which  his  horse  was 
shot  under  him  and  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Russians.  In  his  sixty- 
eight  years  of  army  service  he  participated  in  17  general  engagements,  braved 
numerous  dangers,  and  was  wounded  many  times.  After  his  turbulent  life  he 
married,  and  at  last  in  1790,  in  his  one  hundred  and  tenth  year,  he  took  a 
third  wife.  Until  shortly  before  his  death  he  walked  every  month  to  the 
l>ension  office,  a  distance  of  two  miles  from  his  house.  ^^ 

Longevity  in  Physicians. — ^It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  members  of  oar 
proft»ssion  to  learn  of  some  instances  of  longevity  among  confreres.  Dr. 
K.  Baynes  of  Rockland,  Maine,  has  been  mentioned  in  the  Ust  of  "grand 
old  men  "  in  medicine ;  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen, 
he  was  practising  at  ninety-nine.  He  lives  on  Graham's  diet,  which  is  afonn 
of  vt^getarianism  ;  he  does  not  eat  potatoes,  but  does  eat  fruit.  His  drink  is 
ahaost  entirely  water,  milk,  and  chocolate,  and  he  condemns  the  use  of  tea, 
eoffei*,  li<iuors,  and  tobacco.  He  has  almost  a  perfect  set  of  natural  teeth  and 
his  sight  is  excellent.  Like  most  men  who  live  to  a  great  age,  Dr.  Baynes 
has  a  "  fad,"  to  which  he  attributes  a  chief  part  in  prolonging  his  life.  This 
is  the  avoidance  of  beds,  and  except  when  away  from  home  he  has  not  slept 
on  a  bed  or  even  on  a  mattress  for  over  fifty  years.  He  has  an  iron  reclin- 
ing chair,  over  which  he  spreads  a  few  blankets  and  rugs. 

The  British  Medical  Journal  speaks  of  Dr.  Boisy  of  Havre,  who  is  one 
hundred  and  three.  It  is  said  he  goes  his  rounds  every  day,  his  practice 
being  chi(»fly  among  the  poor.  At  one  time  he  practised  in  India.  He  has 
taken  alcoholic  beverages  and  smoked  tobacco  since  his  youth,  although  in 
iU(Hlenition.  His  father,  it  is  added,  died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
eight.  Mr.  William  R.  Salmon,  living  near  Cowbridge,  Glamorganshire, 
iX'iH'utly  celebrated  his  one  hundred  and  sixth  birthday.  Mr.  Salmon  was 
U)rn  at  Wiekham  Market  in  1790,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  in  1809,  the  year  in  which  Gladstone  was  bom.  He  died 
April  11,  1896.  In  reference  to  this  wonderful  old  physician  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  1896,  page  995,  says : — 

<<  William  Reynold  Salmon,  M.R.C.S.,  of  Penllyn  Court,  Cowbridge, 
(Haniorgiuishire,  South  Wales,  completed  his  one  hundred  and  sixth  year  on 
March  16th,  and  died  on  the  11th  of  the  present  month — at  the  time  of  his 
(leath  the  oldest  known  individual  of  indisputably  authenticated  age,  the  oldest 
physician,  the  oldest  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  England, 
iumI  (he  oldest  Freemason  in  the  world.  His  age  does  not  rest  upon  tradition 
or  repute.  He  wjis  the  son  of  a  successful  and  esteemed  practising  physician 
of  Market  Wickhani,  Suffolk,  England,  and  there  is  in  the  possession  of  his 
t\vt»  Hun'iving  relatives,  who  cared  for  his  household  for  many  years,  his 
uuithtn'*s  diar}',  in  which  is  inscribed  in  the  handwriting  of  a  lady  of  the 
eighteenth  centur}',  under  the  date,  Tuesday,  March  16,  1790,  a  prayer  of 
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inkfulness  to  Grod  that  she  had  passed  her  ^  tryall/  and  that  a  son  was 
irn,  who  she  hoped  *  would  prosper,  be  a  support  to  his  parents,  and  make 
rtue  his  chief  pursuit'  The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  verified  this  record 
any  years  ago,  and  it  was  subsequently  again  authenticated  by  the  authori- 
js  of  the  Freemasons,  who  thereupon  enshrined  his  portrait  in  their  gallery 
;  the  oldest  living  Freemason.  The  Salmon  family  moved  to  Cowbridge 
I  1796,  so  that  the  doctor  had  lived  exactly  a  century  in  the  lovely  and 
)etic  Vale  of  Glamorgan,  in  the  very  heart  of  which  Penllyn  Court  is  situ- 
ed.  Here  on  his  one  hundred  and  sixth  birthday — a  man  of  over  middle 
?ight,  with  still  long,  flowing  hair,  Druidical  beard  and  mustache,  and  bushy 
rebrows — Dr.  Salmon  was  visited  by  one  who  writes  : — 

"  *  Seen  a  few  days  ago,  the  Patriarch  of  Penllyn  Court  was  hale  and 
earty.  He  eats  well  and  sleeps  well  and  was  feeling  better  than  he  had  felt 
>r  the  last  five  years.  On  that  day  he  rose  at  noon,  dined  at  six,  and  retired 
t  nine.  Drank  two  glasses  of  port  with  his  dinner,  but  did  not  smoke, 
[e  abandoned  his  favorite  weed  at  the  age  of  ninety,  and  had  to  discontinue 
is  drives  over  his  beautiful  estate  in  his  one  hundredth  year.  One  day  is 
mch  the  same  as  another,  for  he  gives  his  two  relatives  little  trouble  in 
[tending  upon  his  wants.  Dr.  Salmon  has  not  discovered  the  elixir  of  life, 
)r  the  shadows  of  life's  evening  are  stealing  slowly  over  him.  He  cannot 
love  about,  his  hearing  is  dulled,  and  the  light  is  almost  shut  out  from  the 
windows  of  his  soul.''  Let  us  think  of  this  remarkable  man  waiting  for 
eath  uncomplainingly  in  his  old-fashioned  mansion,  surrounded  by  the  beau- 
ful  foliage  and  the  broad  expanse  of  green  fields  that  he  loved  so  much  to 
)am  when  a  younger  man,  in  that  sylvan  Sleepy  Hollow  in  the  Vale  of 
riamorgan.' 

"  Eight  weeks  later  he,  who  in  youth  had  been  *  the  youngest  surgeon  in 
le  army,'  died,  the  oldest  physician  in  the  world." 

Dr.  William  Hotchkiss,  *  said  to  have  reached  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
►rty  years,  died  in  St.  Louis  April  1, 1895.  He  went  to  St.  Louis  forty  years 
50,  and  has  always  been  known  as  the  "  color  doctor."  In  his  [peculiar 
ractice  of  medicine  he  termed  his  patients  members  of  his  "  circles,"  and 
aimed  to  treat  them  by  a  magnetic  process.  Dr.  A.  J.  Buck  says  that  his 
laconic  record  has  been  traced  back  one  hundred  years,  showing  conclu- 
velv  that  he  was  one  hundred  and  twentv-one  years  old.  A  letter  received 
om  his  old  home  in  Virginia,  over  a  year  ago,  says  that  he  was  born  there 
1 1755. 

It  Ls  comforting  to  the  members  of  our  profession,  in  which  the  average  of 
fe  is  usually  so  low,  to  be  able  to  point  out  exceptions.  It  has  been  aptly 
id  of  physicians  in  general :  "  Aliis  inserviendo  consunumtur  ;  aliis  medendo 
oriuntur,"  or  "  In  serving  others  they  are  consumed  ;  in  healing  others  they 
e  destroyed." 

*  Nat.  Pop.  Review,  Aug.,  1895. 
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Recent  Instances  of  Longevity. — ^There  was  a  man  who  died  in  Spain 
at  the  advanced  age  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-one,'  which  is  the  most  extra- 
ordinan*  instance  from  that  countr}\  It  is  reported  that  quite  recently  a 
Chinese  centenarian  passed  the  examination  for  the  highest  place  in  the 
Academy  of  Mandarins.  Chevreul,  bom  in  1786,  at  Angers,  has  only  re- 
wntly  dieil  after  an  active  Ufe  in  chemical  investigation.  Sir  Moses  Monte- 
fiore  is  a  recent  example  of  an  active  centenarian. 

In  the  New  York  Herald  of  April  21,  1895,  is  a  description  and  a 
portrait  of  Noah  Raby  of  the  Piscataway  Poor  Farm  of  New  Jersey,  to  whom 
was  ascribed  one  hundred  and  twentj'-three  years.  He  was  discharged  from 
active  duty  on  the  "  Brandywine,"  U.  S.  N.,  eighty-three  years  ago.  He 
relates  having  heard  Greorge  Washington  speak  at  Washington  and  at  Ports- 
mouth while  his  ship  was  in  those  places.  The  same  journal  also  says  that  at 
Wichita,  Kansas,  there  appeared  at  a  municipal  election  an  old  negregs 
named  Mrs.  Harriet  McMurray,  who  gave  her  age  as  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
She  liad  been  a  slave,  and  asserted  that  once  on  a  visit  to  Alexandria  with 
her  master  she  had  seen  General  Washington.  From  the  Indian  Medical 
Record  we  letim  tliat  Lieutenant  Nicholas  Lavin  of  the  Grand  Arm^  died 
several  years  ago  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twentj'-five,  leaving  a  dai^ter 
of  seventy-eight.  He  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1768,  served  as  a  hussar  in  sevenl 
i':imi>iiigns,  ami  was  taken  a  prisoner  during  the  retreat  from  Moscow.  After 
his  liberation  he  marrieil  and  made  his  residence  in  Saratoff. 

»  Siglo  Mfd.,  Madrid,  1851. 


CHAPTER   IX. 
PHYSIOLOGIC    AND    FUl^CTIONAL  ANOMALIES. 

In  considering  the  anomalies  of  the  secretions,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  ingestion  of  certain  kinds  of  food  and  the  administration  of  peculiar 
drags  in  medicine  have  a  marked  influence  in  coloring  secretions.  Probably  the 
most  interesting  of  all  these  anomalies  is  the  class  in  which,  by  a  compensatory 
process,  metastasis  of  the  secretions  is  noticed. 

Colored  Saliva. — Among  the  older  writers  the  Ephemcrides  contains  an 
account  of  blue  saliva ;  Huxham '  speaks  of  green  saliva ;  Marcellus  Don- 
atus  **  of  yellow,  and  Peterman  ®  relates  the  history  of  a  case  of  yellow  saliva. 
Dickinson  ^  describes  a  woman  of  sixty  whose  saliva  was  blue ;  besides  this 
nothing  was  definitely  the  matter  with  her.  It  seemed,  however,  that  the 
color  was  due  to  some  chemic-pencil  poisoning  rather  than  to  a  pathologic 
process.  A  piece  of  this  aniline  pencil  was  caught  in  the  false  teeth.  Paget 
?ite8  an  instance  of  blue  saliva  due  to  staining  the  tongue  in  the  same  manner. 
VIost  cases  of  anomalous  coloring  of  this  kind  can  be  subsequently  traced  to 
irtificial  substances  unconsciously  introduced.  Crocker  mentions  a  woman 
J^ho  on  washing  her  hands  constantly  found  that  the  water  was  stained  blue, 
>ul  this  was  subsequently  traced  to  the  accidental  introduction  of  an  orchid 
eaf.  In  another  instance  there  was  a  woman  whose  linen  was  at  every 
ihange  stained  brown  ;  this,  however,  was  found  to  be  due  to  a  hair-wash  that 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  using. 

Among  the  older  writers  who  have  mentioned  abnormal  modes  of  exit 
tf  the  urine  is  Baux,®  who  mentions  urine  from  the  nipples ;  Paullini  ^  and 
he  Ephemerides  describe  instances  of  urination  from  the  eyes.  Blancard, 
he  Ephemerides,  Sorbalt,  and  Vallisneri «?  speak  of  urination  by  the  mouth. 
Vrnold  relates  the  history  of  a  case  of  dysuria  in  which  urine  was  discharged 
rom  the  nose,  breasts,  ears,  and  umbilicus ;  **  the  woman  was  twenty-seven 
''ears  old,  and  the  dysuria  was  caused  by  a  prolapsed  uterus.  There  was  an 
distance  of  anomalous  discharge  of  urine  fwm  the  b(xiy  reported  in  Philadel- 
phia many  years  ago  which  led  to  animated  discussion.*  A  case  of  dysuria 
n  which  the  patient  discharged  urine  from  the  stomach  was  reported  early  in 

»  428,  iii.,  12  and  14.  *>  306,  L.  i.,  cap.  9.  c  "  Diss,  de  Ictero."    Lipsae,  1696. 

d  779,  1884.  «  462,  T.  viii.,  59.  f  620,  cent,  i.,  obs.  79. 

g  796,  iii.,  338.  h  jour.  Universal  des  Sciences,  1829.  *  768,  i. 
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tliis  century  from  Germany.'  The  patient  could  feel  the  accumulation  of  urine 
by  burning  pain  in  the  epigastrium.     Suddenly  the  pain  would  move  to  the 
soles  of  the  feet,  she  would  become  nauseated,  and  large  quantities  of  urine 
would  soon  be  vomited.     There  was  reported  the  case  of  an  hysterical  female 
who  had  convulsions  and  mania,  alternating  with  anuria  of  a  peculiar  nature 
and  lasting  seven  days.     There  was  not  a  drop  of  urine  passed  during  this 
time,  but  there  were  discharges  through  the  mouth  of  alkaline  waters  with  a 
strong  ammoniacal  (Klor.^ 

Senter  ^  reports  in  a  young  woman  a  singular  case  of  ischuria  which  con- 
tinued for  more  than  three  years ;  during  this  time  if  her  urine  was  not  drawn 
off  with  the  catheter  she  frequently  voided  it  by  vomiting ;  for  the  last  twenty 
months  she  passed  much  gravel  by  the  catheter ;  when  the  use  of  the  instni- 
ment  was  omitted  or  unsuccessfully  applied  the  vomitus  contained  gravel 
Carlisle  ^  mentions  a  case  in  which  there  was  vomiting  of  a  fluid  containing 
urea  and  having  the  sensible  properties  of  urine.  Curious  to  relate,  a  care  was 
effected  after  ligature  of  the  superior  thyroid  arteries  and  sloughing  of  the 
thyroid  gland.  Vomiting  of  urine  is  also  mentioned  by  Coley ,  Domine,  Liron, 
Malag5,  2^viani,  and  Yeats.  Marsden*  reports  a  case  in  which,  following 
secondarj'^  papular  syphilis  and  profuse  spontaneous  ptyalism,  there  was  vicari-  j 
ous  secretion  of  the  urinary  constituents  from  the  skin. 

Instances  of  the  anomalous  exit  of  urine  caused  by  congenital  malfonna- 
tion  or  fistulous  connections  are  mentioned  in  another  chapter.  Black  ttrine 
is  generally  caused  by  the  ingestion  of  pigmented  food  or  drugs,  such  as  caF 
bolic  acid  and  the  anilines.  Amatus  Lusitanus,  Bartholinus,  and  the  Ephe- 
merides  speak  of  black  urine  aflxjr  eating  grapes  or  damson  plums.  The 
Ephemerides  speaks  of  black  urine  being  a  precursor  of  death,  but  Piso,  Rho- 
dius,  and  Schenck  say  it  is  anomalous  and  seldom  a  sign  of  death.  White 
urine,  commonly  known  as  chyluria,  is  frequently  seen,  and  sometimes  resute 
from  purulent  cystitis.  Though  containing  sediment,  the  urine  looks  as  if  fiiH 
of  milk.  A  case  of  this  kind  was  seen  in  1895  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege Hospital,  Philadelphia,  in  which  the  chyluria  was  due  to  a  communication 
between  the  bladder  and  the  thoracic  duct. 

Ackemian  has  spoken  of  metastasis  of  the  tears,  and  Dixon '  gives  aa 
instance  in  which  crj'ing  was  not  attended  by  the  visible  shedding  of  tears 
Salomon  «f  reports  a  case  of  congenital  deficiency  of  tears.  Blood-stained  tean 
were  frequently  mentioned  by  the  older  writers.  Recently  Cross  ^  has  writtfli 
an  article  on  this  subject,  and  its  analogy  is  seen  in  the  next  chapter  under 
hemorrhages  from  the  eyes  through  the  lacrimal  duct 

The  Semen. — ^The  older  writers  spoke  of  metastasis  of  the  seminal  flow, 
the  issue  being  by  the  skin  (j>erspiration)  and  other  routes.     This  was  eqpe- 

*  Allgem.  Mwiio.  Anual.,  Jan.,  1815.  b222,  1860,  i.,  27. 

e  76H,  1793,  i.,  m.  ^  476,  1832-1833,  ii.,  704.  e  476,  1857,  ii.,  519. 

f  548,  1860,  ii.,  80.  g  175,  1854.  h  \^^  1891,  L,  21. 
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ly  supposed  to  be  the  case  in  satyriasis,  in  which  the  preternatural  exit  was 
to  superabundance  of  semen,  which  could  be  recognized  by  its  odor.   There 

0  doubt  that  some  j)eople  have  a  distinct  seminal  odor,  a  fact  that  will  be 
i«idered  in  the  section  on  "  Human  Odors." 

The  Ephemerides,  Schurig,*  and  Hoffman  report  instances  of  what  they 

1  fetid  semen  (possibly  a  complication  of  urethral  disease).  Paaw  speaks 
black  semen  in  a  negro,  and  the  Ephemerides  and  Schurig  mention 
tances  of  dark  semen.  Blancard  ^  records  an  instance  of  preternatural  exit 
semen  by  the  bowel.  Heers  ^^  mentions  a  similar  case  caused  by  urethral 
nila.  Ingham  ^  mentions  the  escape  of  semen  through  the  testicle  by  means 
a  fistula.     Demarquay  ^  is  the  authority  on  bloody  semen. 

Andouard  ®  mentions  an  instance  of  blue  bile  in  a  woman,  blue  flakes  being 
md  in  her  vomit.  There  was  no  trace  of  copper  to  be  found  in  this  case, 
idouard  says  that  the  older  physicians  frequently  spoke  of  this  occurrence. 
Rhodius '  speaks  of  the  sweat  being  sweet  after  eating  honey  ;  the  Eph- 
lerides  and  Paullini  also  mention  it.  Chromidrosis,  or  colored  sweat,  is 
interesting  anomaly  exemplified  in  numerous  reports.  Black  sweat  has 
?n  mentioned  by  Bartholinus,^  who  remarked  that  the  secretion  resembled 
i ;  in  other  cases  Galeazzi  **  and  Zacutus  Lusitanus  ^  said  the  perspiration 
ambled  sooty  water.  Phosphorescent  sweat  has  been  recorded.  J  Paul- 
i  ^  and  the  Ephemerides  mention  perspiration  which  was  of  a  leek-green 
or,  and  Borellus  ^  has  observ^ed  deep  green  perspiration.  Marcard  men- 
ns  green  perspiration  of  the  feet,  possibly  due  to  stains  from  colored  foot- 
ir.  The  Ephemerides  and  Paullini  ™  speak  of  violet  perspiration,  and 
rtholinus  "  has  described  perspiration  which  in  taste  resembled  wine. 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie**  has  communicated  the  history  of  a  case  of  a  young 
I  of  fifteen  on  whose  face  was  a  black  secretion.  On  attempting  to  remove  it 
washing,  much  pain  was  caused.  The  quantity  removed  by  soap  and  water 
one  time  was  sufficient  to  make  four  basins  of  water  as  black  as  if  with 
lia  ink.  It  seemed  to  be  physiologically  analogous  to  melanosis.  The 
•nation  of  the  secretion  on  the  forehead  was  followed  by  the  ejection  of  a 
ilar  substance  from  the  bowel,  stomach,  and  kidney.  The  secretion  was 
re  abundant  during  the  night,  and  at  one  time  in  its  course  an  erysipelas- 
ption  made  its  appearance.  A  complete  cure  ultimately  followed. 
Purdon  p  describes  an  Irish  married  woman  of  forty,  the  subject  of  rheu- 
ic  fever,  who  occasionally  had  a  blue  serous  discharge  or  perspiration  that 
rally  flowed  from  her  legs  and  body,  and  accompanied  by  a  miliary  enip- 
.    It  was  on  the  posterior  portions,  and  twelve  hours  previous  was  usually 

»  "Spermatologia,"  22.  b  *'Op.  Med.  et  Chiriii^,"  T.  ii. 

•  Met!.  Obs.  and  iDquiries,  ii.,  No.  22.  ^  363,  xxxviii.,  217  ;  374. 

■  :J49,  quoted  in  476,  i.,  1878,  248.       f  680,  cent,  iii.,  obs.  68.        g  110,  i.,  obs.  70. 
»  '*  Comment.  Bonon.,"  vi.,  60.  i  831,  L.  iii.,  obs.  73.  J    105,  x.,  ol)s.  95. 

^  620,  cent,  i.,  obs.  38.  •  841,  cent,  ii.,  obs.  54.  m  620,  cent,  i.,  obs.  21. 

I  190,  cent,  iv.,  62.        <>  550,  1845,  611.        P  Jour.  Cutan.  Med.,  London,  1868,  ii.,  247. 
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recent  examples :  ®*^  Kustennann  reports  a  case  of  acute  myelitis  in 
ch  there  was  profuse  perspiration  above  the  level  of  the  girdle-sensation 
.  none  at  all  below.  Sharkey  reports  a  case  of  tumor  of  the  pons  varolii 
.  left  cms  cerebri,  in  which  for  months  there  was  excessive  generalized 
spiration  ;  it  finally  disappeared  without  treatment.  Hutchinson  describes 
case  of  a  woman  of  sixty-four  who  for  four  years  had  been  troubled  by 
essive  sweating  on  the  right  side  of  the  face  and  scalp.  At  times  she  was 
>  troubled  by  an  excessive  flow  of  saliva,  but  she  could  not  say  if  it  was 
lateral  There  was  great  irritation  of  the  right  side  of  the  tongue,  and  for 
)  years  taste  was  totally  abolished.  It  was  normal  at  the  time  of  examina- 
L  The  author  oflered  no  explanation  of  this  case,  but  the  patient  gave  a 
idedly  neurotic  history,  and  the  symptoms  seem  to  point  with  some  degree 
probability  to  hysteria.  Pope  reports  a  peculiar  case  in  which  there  were 
ly  attacks  of  neuralgia  preceded  by  sweating  confined  to  a  bald  spot  on  the 
d.  Rockwell  reports  a  case  of  unilateral  hyperidrosis  in  a  feeble  old  man 
ich  he  thought  due  to  organic  afiection  of  the  cervical  sympathetic. 
Dupont  *  has  published  an  account  of  a  curious  case  of  chronic  general 
leridrosis  or  profuse  sweating  which  lasted  upward  of  six  years.  The 
nan  thus  affected  became  pregnant  during  this  time  and  was  happily  deliv- 
J  of  an  infant,  which  she  nursed  herself.  According  to  Dupont,  this  hyperi- 
sis  was  independent  of  any  other  affection,  and  after  having  been  combated 
itlessly  by  various  remedies,  yielded  at  last  to  fluid  extract  of  aconitin. 
Myrtle  ^  relates  the  case  of  a  man  of  seventy-seven,  who,  after  some  flying 
US  and  fever,  began  to  sweat  profusely  and  continued  to  do  so  until  he  died 
n  exhaustion  at  the  end  of  three  months  from  the  onset  of  the  sweating. 
faardson  ^  records  another  case  of  the  same  kind.  Crocker  quotes  the  case 
I  tailor  of  sixty-five  in  whom  hyperidrosis  had  existed  for  thirty-five  years. 
ras  usually  confined  to  the  hands  and  feet,  but  when  worst  affected  the 
>le  body.     It  was  absent  as  long  as  he  preserved  the  horizontal  posture, 

came  on  directly  when  he  rose ;  it  was  always  increased  in  the  summer 
iths.  At  the  height  of  the  attack  the  man  lost  appetite  and  spirit,  had  a 
Jung  sensation,  and  sometimes  minute  red  papules  appeared  all  over  the 
d.  He  had  tried  almost  every  variety  of  treatment,  but  sulphur  did  the 
t  good,  as  it  had  kept  the  disease  under  for  twelve  months.    Latterly,  even 

failed. 

Saehman  ^  reports  the  history  of  a  case  of  hyperidrosis  cured  by  hypnotism. 
Tnilateral  and  localized  sweating  accompanies  some  forms  of  nervous 
irbance.  Mickle  *^  has  discussed  unilateral  sweating  in  the  general  paral- 
of  the  insane.     Ramskill  ^  rej)orts  a  case  of  sweating  on  one  side  of  the  face 

patient  who  was  subject  to  epileptic  convulsions.     Takiics  ^  descril)es  a 

458,  1807,  T.  XXX.,  33.  ^  536,  Feb.  23,  1885.  c  173,  1885,  191. 

Soc.  dc  Biolog.,  Jan.,  1894.  e  465,  xxiii.,  196  ;  xxix.,  396. 

S48,  1866,  i.,  367.  8  614,  xxiv.,  1141. 
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case  of  unilateral  sweating  with  proportionate  nervous  prostration.  Bartho- 
low  and  Bryan  report  unilateral  sweating  of  the  head.  Cason  speaks  of  uni- 
lateral sweating  of  the  head,  face,  and  neck.  EUiotson  '  mentions  sweat  from 
the  left  half  of  the  body  and  the  left  extremities  only.  Lewis  ^  reports  a  case 
of  unilateral  perspiration  with  an  excess  of  temperature  of  3.5^  F.  in  the 
axilla  of  the  perspiring  side.  Mills,  White,  Dow,  and  Duncan  ako  cite 
instances  of  unilateral  perspiration.  Boquis  ^  describes  a  case  of  unilateral 
perspiration  of  the  skin  of  the  head  and  face,  and  instances  of  complete 
unilateral  persi)iration  have  been  frequently  recorded  by  the  older  writers,— 
Tebure,  Marcellus  Donatus,  PauUini,  and  Hartmann  ^  discussing  it.  Hj-peri- 
drosis  confined  to  the  hands  and  feet  is  quite  common. 

Instances  of  bloody  sweat  and  ^^  stigmata  "  have  been  known  through 
the  ages  and  are  most  interesting  anomalies.  In  the  olden  times  there  were 
jxK)ple  who  represented  that  in  their  own  persons  they  realized  at  certain 
jK*riods  the  agonies  of  Gethsemane,  as  portrayed  in  medieval  art,  e.  (/.,  by 
pictures  of  Christ  wearing  the  crown  of  thorns  in  Pilate's  judgment  halL 
Some  of  these  instances  were,  perhaps,  of  the  nature  of  compensatory  hemor- 
rhage, substituting  the  menses  or  periodic  hemorrhoids,  hemoptysis,  epis- 
taxis,  etc.,  or  j>ossibly  purpura.  Extreme  religious  frenzy  or  deep  emotioM 
might  have  been  the  indirect  cause  of  a  number  of  these  bleeding  zealote. 
There  are  instances  on  record  in  which  fear  and  other  similar  emotions  have 
caused  a  sweating  of  blood,  the  expression  "  sweating  blood "  being  not 
uncommon. 

Among  the  older  writers,  Ballonius,®  Marcolini,  and  Riediin  mention  bloody 
sweat.  The  Ephemerides  speaks  of  it  in  front  of  the  hypochondrium.  Paullid 
observed  a  sailor  of  thirty,  who,  falUng  speechless  and  faint  during  a  stonn 
on  the  deck  of  his  ship,  sweated  a  red  perspiration  from  his  entire  body  and 
which  stained  his  clothes.  He  also  mentions  bloody  sweat  following  coitu& 
Aristotle  speaks  of  bloody  sweat,  and  Pellison  describes  a  scar  which  periodi- 
cally ojK^ned  and  sweated  blood.  There  were  many  cases  like  this,  the  scan 
being  usually  in  the  l(K*ation  of  Christ's  wounds. 

De  Thou  mentions  an  Italian  officer  who  in  1552,  during  the  war  betweci 
Henry  II.  of  France  and  Emperor  Charles  V.,  was  threatened  with  public 
execution  ;  he  became  so  agitated  that  he  sweated  blood  from  every  portion  of 
the  bixly.  A  young  Florentine  about  to  be  put  to  death  by  an  order  of  Pope 
Sixtus  V.  was  so  overcome  with  grief  that  he  shed  bloody  tears  and  sweated 
blood.  The  Ephemerides  contains  many  instances  of  bloody  tears  and  swci 
occasioned  by  extreme  fear,  more  especially  fear  of  death.  Mezeray  ^  men- 
tions that  the  detestable  Charles  IX.  of  France,  being  under  constant  agitatiot 
and  emotion,  sank  under  a  disorder  which  was  accompanied  by  an  exudatiot 
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f  blood  from  every  pore  of  his  body.  This  was  taken  as  an  attempt  of  na- 
ire  to  cure  by  bleeding  according  to  the  theory  of  the  venesectionists.  Fabri- 
lus  Hildanus  ^**  mentions  a  child  who,  as  a  rule,  never  drank  anything  but 
•^ater,  but  once,  contrary  to  her  habit,  drank  freely  of  white  wine,  and  this 
ra8  soon  followed  by  hemorrhage  from  the  gums,  nose,  and  skin. 

There  is  a  case  also  related  of  a  woman  of  forty-five  who  had  lost  her 
nly  son.  One  day  she  fancied  she  beheld  him  beseeching  her  to  release  his 
oul  from  purgatory  by  prayers  and  fasting  every  Friday.  The  following 
''riday,  which  was  in  the  month  of  August,  and  for  five  succeeding  Fridays 
he  had  a  profuse  bloody  perspiration,  the  disorder  disappearing  on  Friday, 
larch  8th,  of  the  following  year.  Pooley"  says  that  Maldonato,  in  his 
Commentaries  of  Four  Gospels,"  mentions  a  healthy  and  robust  man  who 
n  hearing  of  his  sentence  of  death  sweated  blood,  and  Zacchias  noted  a 
imilar  phenomenon  in  a  young  man  condemned  to  the  flames.  Allusion  may 
Iso  be  made  to  St.  Luke,  who  said  of  Christ  that  in  agony  He  prayed 
lore  earnestly,  "  and  His  sweat  was,  as  it  were,  great  drops  of  blood  falling 
own  to  the  ground."  ^ 

Pooley  quotes  the  case  of  a  young  woman  of  indolent  habit  who  in  a  relig- 
ws  fanatical  trance  sweated  blood.  The  stigmatists  were  often  imix)sters 
''ho  artificially  opened  their  scars,  and  set  the  example  for  the  really  peculiar 
ages  of  bloody  sweat,  which  among  ignorant  people  was  considered  evidence 
f  sympathy  with  the  agony  of  the  Cross. 

Probably  the  best  studied  case  on  record  is  that  of  Louise  Lateau  of  Bois 
'Haine,  which,  according  to  Gray,  occurred  in  1869  in  a  village  of  Belgium 
hen  the  girl  was  at  the  age  of  twenty-three ;  her  previous  life  had  offered 
othing  remarkable.  The  account  is  as  follows  :  "  One  Friday  Louise  Lateau 
oticed  that  blood  was  flowing  from  one  side  of  her  chest,  and  this  recurred 
ir'er}-  Friday.  On  each  Thursday  morning  an  oval  surface  about  one  inch  in 
mgth  on  the  back  of  each  hand  became  pink  in  color  and  smooth,  whilst  a 
milar  oval  surface  on  the  palm  of  each  hand  l)ecame  of  the  same  hue,  and 
Q  the  upper  surfajce  of  each  foot  a  pinkish-white  scjuare  appeared.  Exam- 
led  under  a  magnifying  glass,  the  epidermis  appeared  at  first  without  solution 
F  continuity  and  delicate.  About  noon  on  Thursday  a  vesicle  formed  on  the 
ink  surfaces  containing  clear  serum.  In  the  night  between  Thursday  and 
riday,  usually  between  midnight  and  one  o'clock,  the  flow  of  blood  began, 
le  vesicle  first  rupturing.  The  amount  of  blood  lost  during  the  so-called 
igmata  varied,  and  some  observers  estimated  it  at  about  one  and  thret^quarter 
nts.  The  blood  itself  was  of  a  reddish  color,  inclining  to  violet,  about  the  hue, 
erefore,  of  capillar}^  blood,  coagulating  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  white  and 
d  corpuscles  being  normal  in  character  and  relative  proportion.  The  flow 
ased  on  Saturdays.  During  the  flow  of  the  blood  the  patient  was  in  a  rapt, 
'^tatic  condition.     The  facial  expression  was  one  of  absorption  and  far-off 
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contemplation,  changing  often  to  melancholy,  terror,  to  an  attitude  of  prayer 
or  contrition.  The  patient  herself  stated  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  ecstasy 
she  imagined  herself  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  light ;  figures  then  passed  be- 
fore her,  and  the  successive  scenes  of  the  crucifixion  were  panoramically  pro- 
gressive. She  saw  Christ  in  person — His  clothing,  His  wounds,  His  crown  of 
thorns,  His  cross — as  well  as  the  Apostles,  the  holy  women,  and  the  assembled 
Jews.  During  the  ecstasy  the  circulation  of  the  skin  and  heart  was  regular, 
although  at  times  a  sudden  flash  or  pallor  overspread  the  face,  according  with 
the  play  of  the  expression.  From  midday  of  Thursdays,  when  she  took  a 
frugal  meal,  until  eight  o'clock  on  Saturday  mornings  the  girl  took  no  nourish- 
ment, not  even  water,  because  it  was  said  that  she  did  not  feel  the  want  of  it 
and  could  not  retain  anything  upon  her  stomach.  During  this  time  the  ordi- 
nary secretions  were  suspended." 

Fournier  "  mentions  a  statesman  of  forty-five  who,  following  great  Cabinet 
labors  during  several  years  and  after  some  worriment,  found  that  the  day  after 
indulging  in  sexual  indiscretions  he  would  be  in  a  febrile  condition,  with 
pains  in  the  thighs,  groins,  legs,  and  penis.  The  veins  of  these  parts  became  en- 
gorged, and  subsequently  blood  oozed  from  them,  the  flow  lasting  several  days. 
The  penis  was  the  part  most  aflected.  He  was  under  observation  for  twenty 
months  and  presented  the  same  phenomena  periodically,  except  that  during 
the  last  few  months  they  were  diminished  in  every  respect  Fournier  also 
mentions  a  curious  case  of  diapedesis  i^  a  woman  injured  by  a  cow.  The 
animal  struck  her  in  the  epigastric  region,  she  fell  unconscious,  and  soon  after 
vomited  great  quantities  of  blood,  and  continued  with  convulsive  efiForts  of 
expulsion  to  eject  blood  periodically  from  every  eight  to  fifteen  days,  loang 
possibly  a  pound  at  each  paroxysm.  There  was  no  alteration  of  her  menses. 
A  physician  gave  her  astringents,  which  partly  suppressed  the  vomiting,  but 
the  hemorrhage  changed  to  the  skin,  and  every  day  she  sweated  blood  from 
the  chest,  back  of  the  thighs,  feet,  and  the  extremities  of  the  fingers.  AVhen 
the  blood  ceased  to  flow  from  her  skin  she  lost  her  appetite,  became  oppressed, 
and  was  confined  to  her  bed  for  some  days.  Itching  always  preceded  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  new  flow.     There  was  no  dermal  change  that  could  be  noticed. 

Fullerton  ^  mentions  a  girl  of  thirteen  who  had  occasional  oozing  of  blood 
from  her  brow,  face,  and  the  skin  under  the  eyes.  Sometimes  a  pound  of 
clots  was  found  about  her  face  and  pillow.  The  blood  first  appeared  in  > 
single  clot,  and,  strange  to  say,  lumps  of  fleshy  substance  and  minute  pieces 
of  lx)ne  were  discharged  all  day.  This  latter  discharge  became  more  infre- 
quent, the  bone  being  replaced  by  cartilaginous  substance.  There  was  no 
})ain,  discoloration,  swelling,  or  soreness,  and  aft;er  this  strange  anomaly  dis- 
appearc^l  menstruation  regularly  commenced.  Van  Swieten  ^  mentions  i 
young  lady  who  from  her  twelfth  year  at  her  menstrual  periods  had  hem- 
orrhages from  pustules  in  the  skin,  the  pustules  disappearing  in  the  interval 
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Schmidt^s  Jahrbiicher  for  1836  gives  an  account  of  a  woman  who  had  dis- 
^  ovaries  and  a  rectovesicovaginal  fistula^  and  though  sometimes  cata- 
?nia  appeared  at  the  proper  place  it  was  generally  arrested  and  hemorrhage 
•peared  on  the  face.  Chambers  *  mentions  a  woman  of  twenty-seven  who 
ffered  from  bloody  sweat  after  the  manner  of  the  stigmatists,  and  P6trone  ** 
entions  a  young  man  of  healthy  antecedents,  the  sweat  from  whose  axillae 
id  pubes  was  red  and  very  pungent.  P6trone  believes  it  was  due  to  a 
iromogenic  micrococcus,  and  relieved  the  patient  by  the  use  of  a  five  per 
int.  solution  of  caustic  potash.  Chloroform,  ether,  and  phenol  had  been  tried 
ithout  success.  Hebra  ^  mentions  a  young  man  in  whom  the  blood  spurted 
om  the  hand  in  a  spiral  jet  corresponding  to  the  direction  of  the  duct  of 
le  sweat-gland.     Wilson  ^^  refers  to  five  cases  of  bloody  sweat. 

There  is  a  record  ^^  of  a  patient  who  once  or  twice  a  day  was  attacked  with 
relling  of  the  scrotum,  which  at  length  acquired  a  deep  red  color  and  a  stony 
irdness,  at  which  time  the  blood  would  spring  from  a  hundred  points  and 
)w  in  the  finest  streams  until  the  scrotum  was  again  empty. 

Hill  ^  describes  a  boy  of  four  who  during  the  sweating  stage  of  malaria 
seated  blood  from  the  head  and  neck.  Two  months  later  the  skin-hem- 
Thages  ceased  and  the  boy  died,  vomiting  blood  and  with  bloody  stools. 

Postmortem  sweating  is  described  in  the  Ephemerides  and  reported  by 
[ajsenest  *  and  Schneider.     Bartholinus  ^  speaks  of  blooily  sweat  in  a  cadaver. 

In  considering  the  anomalies  of  lactation  we  shall  first  discuss  those  of 
olor  and  then  the  extraordinary  places  of  secretion.  Black  milk  is  spoken  of 
y  the  Ephemerides  and  Paullini.  Red  milk  has  been  observed  by  Cramer 
nd  Viger.«  Green  milk  has  been  observed  by  Lanzonius,  Riverius,^^  and 
*aullini.^^  The  Ephemerides  also  contains  an  account  of  green  milk, 
fellow  milk  has  been  mentioned  in  the  Ephemerides  and  its  cause  ascribed  to 
ating  rhubarb. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  some  cathartics  administered  to  nursing 
aothers  are  taken  from  the  breast  by  their  infants,  who,  notwithstanding  its 
wlireet  mode  of  administration,  exhibit  the  effects  of  the  original  drug.  The 
ame  is  the  case  with  some  poisons,  and  instances  of  lead-poisoning  and 
irsenic-poisoning  have  been  seen  in  children  who  have  obtained  the  toxic  sub- 
tance  in  the  mother's  milk.  There  is  one  singular  case  on  record  in  which  a 
hild  has  been  poisoned  from  the  milk  of  its  mother  after  she  had  been  bitten 
>y  a  .serpent.** 

Paullini  and  the  Ephemerides  give  instances  of  milk  appearing  in  the  per- 
piration,  and  there  are  numerous  varieties  of  milk-metastasis  reconled. 
)oifeus  and  Nuck  *  mention  the  appearance  of  milk  in  the  saliva.  Auten« 
i'th  mentions  metastasis  of  milk  through  an  abdominal  abscess  to  the  thigh, 
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and  Balthazaar  also  mentions  excretion  of  milk  from  the  thigh.  Bourdon  *'' 
mentions  milk  from  the  thigh,  labia,  and  vulva.  Klein  *  speaks  of  the 
metastasis  of  the  milk  to  the  lochia.  Grardane  ^'  speaks  of  metastasis  to  the 
lungs,  and  there  is  another  case  on  record  in  which  this  phenomenon  caused 
asphyxia.  Schenck  ^  describes  excretion  of  milk  from  the  bladder  and  uterus. 
Jaeger  in  1770  at  Tubingen  describes  the  metastasis  of  milk  to  the  umbili- 
cus, Haen  ^^'^  to  the  back,  and  Schurig  '^  to  a  wound  in  the  foot.  Knack- 
stedt  has  seen  an  abscess  of  the  thigh  which  contained  eight  pounds  of  milk. 
Hauser^  gives  the  history  of  a  case  in  which  the  kidneys  secreted  milk  vicari- 
ously. 

There  is  the  history  of  a  woman  who  suflRered  from  metastasis  of  milk  to 
the  stomach,  and  who,  with  convulsive  action  of  the  chest  and  abdomen, 
vomited  it  daily.*^  A  peculiar  instance  of  milk  in  a  tumor  is  that  of  a  Mrs. 
Reed,  who,  when  pregnant  with  twins,  developed  an  abdominal  tumor  from 
which  25  pounds  of  milk  was  drawn  off.® 

There  is  a  French  rej)ort '  of  secretion  of  milk  in  the  scrotum  of  a  man 
of  twent^'^-one.  The  scrotum  was  tumefied,  and  to  the  touch  gave  the  sensi- 
tion  of  a  human  breast,  and  the  parts  were  pigmented  similar  to  an  engorged 
breast.     Analysis  showed  the  secretion  to  have  been  true  human  milk. 

Cases  of  lactation  in  the  new-born  are  not  infrequent     Bartholinoa^ 
Baricelli,   Muraltus,   Dcusingius,  Rhodius,  Schenck,    and   Schurig   mentios 
instances  of  it.     Cardanus  describes  an  infant  of  one  month  whose  breaste 
were  swollen  and  gave  milk  copiously.     Battersby «  cites  a  description  of « 
male  child  three  weeks  old  whose  breasts  were  full  of  a  fluid,  analysis  proving 
it  to  have  l)een  human  milk  ;  Darby,  in  the  same  journal,  mentions  a  chiM 
of  eight  days  whose  breasts  were  so  engorged  that  the  nurse  had  to  railk  it 
Faye*^  gives  an  interesting  paj)er  in  which  he  has  collected  many  instances  of 
milk  in  the  breasts  of  the  new-born.     Jonston  ^  details  a  description  of  lac^** 
tion  in  an  infant.     Variot^  mentions  milk-secretion  in  the  new-bom  andsavi 
that  it  generally  takes  ])lace  from  the  eighth  to  the  fifteenth  day  and  not  intlie 
first  week.     He  also  adds  that  probably  mammary  abscesses  in  the  new-born  j 
could  be  avoided  if  the  milk  were  squeezed  out  of  the  breasts  in  the  first  daj^ 
Variot  says  that  out  of  32  children  of  both  sexes,  aged  from  six  to  ninemontl^ 
all  but  six  showed  the  presence  of  milk  in  the  breasts.     Gibb  ^  mentions copioo* 
milk-secretion   in  an  infant,  and  Sworder^  and  Menard™   have  seenyoong 
babes  witli  abundant  milk-secretion. 

Precocious  Lactation. — Bochut"  says  that  he  saw  a  child  whose  bw«* 
were  large  and  completely  developed,  offering  a  striking  contrast  to  the  slip 
development  of  the  thorax.     They  were  as  large  as  a  stout  man's  fist,  Jic^^ 
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)ed,  with  a  rosy  areola,  in  the  center  of  which  was  a  nipple.  These  pre- 
ous  breasts  increased  in  size  at  the  beginning  of  the  menstrual  epoch  (which 

also  present)  and  remained  enlarged  while  the  menses  lasted.     The  vulva 

covered  with  thick  hair  and  the  external  genitalia  were  well  developed. 
I  child  was  reticent,  and  with  a  doll  was  inclined  to  play  the  role  of 
her. 

Baudelocque  mentions  a  girl  of  eight  who  suckled  her  brother  with  her 
raordinarily  developed  breasts.  In  1783  this  child  milked  her  breasts  in 
presence  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Paris.  Belloc  spoke  of  a  similar  case. 
?re  is  another  of  a  young  negress  who  was  able  to  nourish  an  infant ;"  and 
3ng  the  older  writers  we  read  accounts  of  young  virgins  who  induced  lacta- 
1  by  applying  infants  to  their  breasts.  Bartholinus,  Benedictus,  Hippocrates, 
itilius,  Salmuth,  and  Schenck  mention  lactation  in  virgins. 
De  la  Coide  describes  a  case  in  which  lactation  was  present,  though 
nstraation  had  always  been  deficient.  Dix,  at  the  Derby  Infirmary,^  has 
ervetl  two  females  in  whom  there  was  continued  lactation,  although  they 
I  never  been  pregnant.  The  first  was  a  chaste  female  of  twenty-five,  who 
two  years  had  abundant  and  spontaneous  discharge  of  milk  that  wetted  the 
m ;  and  the  other  was  in  a  prostitute  of  twenty,  who  had  never  been  preg- 
it,  but  who  had,  nevertheless,  for  several  months  an  abundant  secretion  of 
Ithy  milk.  Zoologists  know  that  a  nonpr^nant  bitch  may  secrete  milk 
abundance.  Delafond  and  de  Sinn6ty  have  cited  instances. 
Lactation  in  the  aged  has  been  frequently  noticed.  Amatus  Lusi- 
us"^  and  Schenck  have  observed  lactation  in  old  women ;  in  recent  years 
nglison  has  collected  some  instances.  Semple  ^  relates  the  history  of  an 
erly  woman  who  took  charge  of  an  infant  the  mother  of  which  had  died  of 
?rperal  infection.     As  a  means  of  soothing  the  child  she  allowed  it  to  take 

nipple,  and,  strange  to  say,  in  thirty-six  hours  milk  appeared  in  her 
asts,  and  soon  she  had  a  flow  as  copious  as  she  had  ever  had  in  her  early 
rried  life.  The  child  thrived  on  this  production  of  a  sympathetic  and 
ntaneous  lactation.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  mentions  a  lady  of  sixty-eight  who, 
Ugh  not  having  borne  a  child  for  twenty  years,  nursed  her  grandchildren, 

after  another. 

Montegre  ^^  describes  a  woman  in  the  Department  of  Charente  who  bore  two 
le  children  in  1810.  Not  having  enough  milk  for  both,  and  being  too  poor  to 
ire  the  assistance  of  a  midwife,  in  her  desperation  she  sought  an  old  woman 
led  Laverge,  a  widow  of  sixtj^-five,  whose  husband  had  l>een  dead  twenty- 
?  years.     This  old  woman  gave  the  breast  to  one  of  the  children,  and  in  a 

(lavs  an  abundant  flow  of  milk  was  present.     For  twenty-two  months  she 
■ied  the  infant,  and  it  thrived  as  well  as  its  brother,  who  was  nursed  by 
r  common  mother — in  fact,  it  was  even  the  stronger  of  the  two. 
Dargan  ^  tells  of  a  case  of  remarkable  rejuvenated  lactation  in  a  woman  of 
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sixty,  who,  in  play,  placed  the  child  to  her  breast,  and  to  her  surprise  after 
three  weeks'  nursing  of  this  kind  there  appeared  an  abundant  supply  of  milk, 
even  exceeding  in  amount  that  of  the  young  mother. 

Blanchard  *  mentions  milk  in  the  breasts  of  a  woman  of  sixty,  and  Krane* 
cites  a  similar  instance.  In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  ^  there  is  an  in- 
stance of  a  woman  of  sixty-eight  having  abundant  lactation. 

Warren,  Boring,  Buzzi,  Stack,  Durston,  Egan,  Scalzi,  Fitzpatrick,  and 
Gillespie  mention  rejuvenation  and  renewed  lactation  in  aged  women.  Ford* 
has  collected  several  cases  in  which  lactation  was  artificially  induced  by  women 
who,  though  for  some  time  not  having  been  pregnant  themselves,  nursed  fif 
others. 

Prolonged  lactation  and  galactorrhea  may  extend  through  sevenl 
pregnancies.  Green  ®  reports  the  case  of  a  woman  of  forty-seven,  the  mother 
of  four  children,  who  after  each  weaning  had  so  much  milk  constantly  in  ber 
breasts  that  it  had  to  be  drawn  until  the  next  birth.  At  the  time  of  report 
the  milk  was  still  secreting  in  abundance.  A  similar  and  ofl-quoted  casevw 
that  of  Gomez  Pamo,^  who  described  a  woman  in  whom  lactation  seemed  in- 
definitely prolonged  ;  she  married  at  sixteen,  two  years  after  the  establishment 
of  menstruation.  She  became  pregnant  shortly  after  marriage,  and  after  de- 
livery had  continued  lactation  for  a  year  without  any  sign  of  returning  ma* 
struation.  Again  becoming  pregnant,  she  weaned  her  first  child  and  nursed  the 
other  without  delay  or  complication.  This  occurrence  took  place  foortea 
times.  She  nursed  all  14  of  her  children  up  to  the  time  that  she  found  hc^ 
self  pregnant  again,  and  during  the  pregnancies  afl^r  the  first  the  flow  d 
milk  never  entirely  ceased  ;  always  after  the  birth  of  an  infant  she  was  able 
to  nurse  it.  The  milk  was  of  good  quality  and  always  abundant,  and  dari^[ 
the  jxjriod  between  her  first  pregnancy  to  seven  years  after  the  birth  of  her 
last  child  the  menses  had  never  reappeared.  She  weaned  her  last  child  fite 
years  before  the  time  of  re]X)rt,  and  since  then  the  milk  had  still  pereisted  ffl 
spite  of  all  treatment.  It  was  sometimes  so  abundant  as  to  necessitate  drit* 
ing  it  from  the  breast  to  relieve  painful  tension. 

Kennedy  ^  describes  a  woman  of  eighty-one  who  persistently  menstroaled 
througli  lactation,  and  for  forty-seven  years  had  uninterruptedly  nursed  naiif 
children,  some  of  which  were  not  her  own.  Three  years  of  this  time  she  w» 
a  widow.  At  the  last  reix)rts  she  had  a  moderate  but  regular  secrerionrf 
milk  in  her  eighty-first  year. 

In  regard  to  profuse  lacteal  flow,  Remy  is  quoted  ^  as  having  seen  a  yoffl| 
woman  in  Japan  from  whom  was  taken  12  J  pints  of  milk  each  day,  whidit 
possibly  one  of  the  most  extreme  instance  of  continued  galactorrhea  * 
record. 

Galen  refers  to  gynecomastia  or  gynecomazia ;  Aristotle  says  he  )M 
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seen  men  with  manunee  •  which  were  as  well  developed  os  those  of  a  woman, 
and  Paulus  .^^neta  rect^izcd  the  fact  in  the  ancient  Greeks.  Subsequently 
Albucasis  discusses  it  in  his  writings.  Bartholtnus,  Behr,  Benedictus,  Borel- 
lus,  Bonet,  the  Ephemerides,  Marcellus  Donatus,  Sehenck,  Vesalius,  Schacher, 
Martineau,  and  Buffon  all  discuss  the  anomalous  presence  of  milk  in  the  male 
breast.  Puech  says  that  this  condition  is  found  in  one  out  of  13,000  con- 
scripts. 

To  B^or,  a  marine  sui^eon,''  we  owe  the  first  scientific  exposition  of  this 
sabject,  and  a  little  later  Villcneuve  published  his  article  in  the  French  dic- 
tionary.***  Since  then  many  observations  have  been  made  on  this  subject,  and 
quite  recently  Laurent  *'*  has 
published  a  most  exhaustive 
treatise  upon  it. 

Robert  ■=  describes  an  old  man 
who  suckled  a  child,  and  Meyer 
discusses  the  case  of  a  castrated 
man  who  was  said  to  suckle  chil- 
dren. It  is  said  that  a  Bishop 
of  Cork,  who  gave  one-half  crown 
to  an  old  FrenchmaD  of  seventy, 
Wiw  rewarded  by  an  exhibition  of 
Ills  breasts,  which  were  lai^r  than 
the  Bishop  had  ever  seen  m  a 
woman  P6troquin  speaks  of  a 
male  breast  18  inches  long  which 
he  amputated,  and  Laurent  gives 
the  photograph  of  a  man  whose 
breasts  measured  30  cm  in  eir- 
CTimference  at  the  base,  md  hung 

hU  those  of  a  nursmg  woman       fik- o-M.n -ith fiiiiM*"iop«i  m.,i.m» (L.a™t). 
(Fig.  178). 

In  some  instances  whole  families  with  supernumerary  breasts  are  seen, 
nandyside  gives  two  instances  of  tjuadruple  breasts  in  brothers.  Blanchard  ^ 
speaks  of  a  father  who  had  a  supernumerary  nipple  on  each  breast  and  his 
i^ven  sons  had  the  same  deformities  ;  it  was  not  noticed  in  the  daughters.  Tlie 
J'Hingest  son  transmitted  this  anomaly  to  his  four  sons,  P^trequin  *  describes 
a  man  with  three  mammEe,  two  on  the  left  side,  the  third  being  beneath  the 
whers.  He  had  tliree  sons  with  accessory  mammce  on  the  right  side  and  two 
daiijrhters  with  the  same  anomaly  on  the  left  side.  Savitzky '  reiwrts  a  case 
f'f  gi'necomazia  in  a  peasant  of  twenty-one  whose  father,  elder  brother,  and  a 
•^'Usin  were  similarly  endowed.     The  patient's  breasts  were  33  cm.  in  circum- 
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ference  and  15  cm.  from  the  nipple  to  the  base  of  the  gland ;  they  resembled 
normal  female  mammse  in  all  respects.  The  penis  and  the  other  genitalia 
were  normal,  but  the  man  had  a  female  voice  and  absence  of  facial  hair.  Tliere 
was  an  abundance  of  subcutaneous  fat  and  a  rather  broad  pelvis. 

Wiltshire  *  said  that  he  knew  a  gynecomast  in  the  person  of  a  distinguished 
naturalist  who  since  the  age  of  puberty  observed  activity  in  his  breasts,  accom- 
panied with  secretion  of  milky  fluid  which  lasted  for  a  period  of  six  weeks  and 
occurred  ever}^  spring.  ThLs  authority  also  mentions  that  the  French  caU 
husbands  who  have  well-developed  mammae  "  la  couvade ; "  the  Grermans  call 
male  supernumerar}'  breasts  "  bauchwarze,"  or  ventral  nipples.     Hutchinson  •• 

describes  several  cases  of  gynecomazia,  in  which 
the  external  genital  organs  decreased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  breast  and  the  manners 
became  eflfeminate.  Cameron,  quoted  by  Sned- 
den,  speaks  of  a  fellow-student  who  had  a  super- 
numerary nipple,  and  also  says  he  saw  a  case  in 
a  little  boy  who  had  an  extra  pair  of  nipples  much 
wider  than  the  ordinary  ones.  Ansiaux,  surgeon 
of  Li^ge,  saw  a  conscript  of  thirteen  whose  left 
manrnia  was  well  developed  like  that  of  a  woman, 
and  whose  nipple  was  surrounded  by  a  large  are- 
ola. He  said  that  this  breast  had  always  been 
larger  than  the  other,  but  since  puberty  had 
grown  greatly ;  the  genital  organs  were  well 
formed.  Morgan  ^  examined  a  seaman  of  twent)- 
one,  admitted  to  the  Royal  Naval  Hospital  at 
Hong  Kong,  whose  right  mamma,  in  size  and 
conformation,  had  the  appearance  of  the  well- 
developed  breast  of  a  full-grown  woman.  It 
was  lobulated  and  had  a  large,  brown-colond 
areola ;  the  nipple,  however,  was  of  the  same 
size  as  that  on  the  left  breast  (Fig.  179).  The  man  stated  that  he  first  ob- 
served the  breast  to  enlarge  at  sixteen  and  a  half  years ;  since  that  time  it 
had  steadily  increased,  but  there  was  no  milk  at  any  time  from  the  nipple;  the 
external  genital  organs  were  well  and  fully  developed.  He  complained  of  no 
pain  or  uneasiness  except  when  in  drilling  aloft  his  breast  came  in  contact  wth 
the  ropes. 

Gniger  of  St.  Petersburg  ^  divides  gynecomazia  into  three  classes  : — 

(1)  That  in  which  the  male  generative  organs  are  normal ; 

(2)  In  which  they  are  deforaied  ; 

(3)  In  which  the  anomaly  is  spurious,  the  breast  being  a  mass  of  fat  or  a 
new  growth. 
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Fig.  179. — Abnormal  development 
of  right  breast  in  a  young  man 
(Morgan). 
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The  same  journal  quotes  an  instance  (possibly  Morgan's  case)  in  a  young  man 
of  twenty-one  with  a  deep  voice,  excellent  health,  and  genitals  well  developed, 
and  who  cohabited  with  his  wife  regularly.    When  sixteen  his  right  breast  be- 
gan to  enlarge,  a  fact  that  he  attributed  to  the  pressure  of  a  rope.     Glandular 
substance  could  be  distinctly  felt,  but  there  was  no  milk-secretion.     The  left 
breast  was  normal.     Schuchardt  has  collected  272  cases  of  gynecomazia. 

Instances  of  Men  Suckling  Infants. — ^These  instances  of  gynecomazia 
are  particularly  interesting  when  the  individuals  display  ability  to  suckle  in- 
fante. Hunter  refers  to  a  man  of  fifty  who  shared  equally  with  his  wife  the 
suckling  of  their  children.  There  is  an  instance  of  a  sailor  who,  having  lost 
his  wife,  took  his  son  to  his  own  breast  to  quiet  him,  and  after  three  or  four 
days  was  able  to  nourish  him."  Humboldt  describes  a  South  American  peasant 
of  thirty-two  who,  when  his  wife  fell  sick  immediately  after  delivery,  sustained 
the  child  with  his  own  milk,  which  came  soon  after  the  application  to  the  breast ; 
for  five  months  the  child  took  no  other  nourislunent.  In  Franklin's  "  Voyages 
to  the  Polar  Seas  "  he  quotes  the  instance  of  an  old  Chipjxjwa  who,  on  losing  his 
wife  in  childbirth,  had  put  his  infant  to  his  breast  and  earnestly  prayed  that 
milk  might  flow ;  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  eventually  produce  enough  milk 
to  rear  the  child.  The  left  breast,  with  which  he  nursed,  afterward  retained  its 
unusual  size.  According  to  Mehliss  some  missionaries  in  Brazil  in  the  six- 
teenth century  asserted  that  there  was  a  whole  Indian  nation  whose  women 
had  small  and  withered  breasts,  and  whose  children  owed  their  nourishment 
entirely  to  the  males.  Hall  exhibited  to  his  class  in  Baltimore  a  negro  of 
fifty-five  who  had  suckled  all  his  mistress'  family.  Dunglison  reports  this 
ca**  in  1837,  and  says  that  the  mammae  projected  seven  inches  from  the  chest, 
and  that  the  external  genital  organs  were  well  developed.  Paullini  and 
Sehenck  cite  cases  of  men  suckling  infants,  and  Blumenbach  has  descril)ed  a 
male-goat  which,  on  account  of  the  engorgement  of  the  mammae,  it  was  neces- 
san-  to  milk  every  other  day  of  the  year. 

Ford  **  mentions  the  case  of  a  captain  who  in  order  to  soothe  a  child^s 
cries  put  it  to  his  breast,  and  who  subsequently  develojxxl  a  full  supply  of 
milk.  He  also  quotes  an  instance  of  a  man  suckling  his  own  children,  and 
mentions  a  negro  boy  of  fourteen  who  secreted  milk  in  one  breast.  Hornor 
and  Pulido  y  Fernandez  ^  also  mention  similar  instances  of  gj'necomazia. 

Human  Odors. — Curious  as  it  mav  seem,  each  individual  as  well  as  each 
?^pecies  is  in  life  enveloped  with  an  odor  peculiarly  its  own,  due  to  its  exhaled 
hreath,  its  excretions,  and  principally  to  its  insensible  perspiration.  The  fac- 
ulty ()f  recognizing  an  odor  in  diiferent  individuals,  although  more  developed 
>n  savage  tribes,  is  by  no  means  unknown  in  civilize<l  society.  Foumier 
^juotes  the  instance  of  a  young  man  who,  like  a  dog,  could  smell  the  enemy  by 
scent,  and  who  by  smell  alone  recognized  his  own  wife  from  other  persons.  ^ 
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Fourmer  also  *  mentions  a  French  woman,  an  inhabitant  of  Naples,  who  had 
an  extreme  supersensitiveness  of  smell.     The  slightest  odor  was  to  her  intoler- 
able ;  sometimes  she  could  not  tolerate  the  presence  of  certain  individoak 
She  could  tell  in  a  numerous  circle  which  women  were  menstruating.    Thi? 
woman  could  not  sleep  in  a  bed  which  any  one  else  had  made,  and  for  this 
reason  discharged  her  maid,  preparing  her  own  toilet  and  her  sleeping  apart- 
ments.    Cadet  de  Gassicourt  witnessed  this  peculiar  instance,  and  in  con- 
sultation with  several  of  the  physicians  of  Paris  attributed  this  excesdve 
sensitiveness  to  tlie  climate.     There  is  a  tale  told  of  a  Hungarian  monk* 
who  affirmed  that  he  was  able  to  decide  the  chastity  of  females  by  the  isense 
of  smell  alone.     It  is  well  known  that  some  savage  tribes  with  their  large, 
open  nostrils  not  only  recognize  their  enemies  but  also  track  game  the  same  as 
hounds. 

Individual  Odors. — Many  individuals  are  said  to  have  exhaled  particu- 
larly strong  odors,  and  history  is  fiill  of  such  instances.  We  are  told  by 
Plutarch  that  Alexander  the  Great  exhaled  an  odor  similar  to  that  of  violet 
flowers,  and  his  undergarments  always  smelled  of  this  natural  perfume.  It 
is  said  that  Cujas  offered  a  particular  analogy  to  this.  On  the  contrary,  thw 
are  certain  persons  spoken  of  who  exhaled  a  sulphurous  odor.  Martial**  said 
that  Thais  was  an  example  of  the  class  of  people  whose  odor  was  insupportable. 
Schmidt  has  inserteil  in  the  Ephemerides  an  account  of  a  journeyman  sad- 
dler, twenty-three  years  of  age,  of  rather  robust  constitution,  whose  hands 
exhale<l  a  smell  of  sulphur  so  powerful  and  penetrating  as  to  rapidly  fill  anr 
room  in  which  he  hai)pened  to  be.  Rayer  was  once  consulted  by  a  valet■d^ 
chambre  who  could  never  keep  a  place  in  consequence  of  the  odor  he  left 
behind  him  in  the  rooms  in  which  he  worked. 

Hammond  ^  is  quoted  with  saying  that  when  the  blessed  Ventumi  of  Ber- 
gamons  officiated  at  the  altar  people  struggled  to  come  near  him  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  odor  he  exhaled.  It  was  said  that  St.  Francis  de  Paul,  after  he  had 
subjected  himself  to  frequent  disciplinary  inflictions,  including  a  fast  of  thirty- 
eight  to  forty  days,  exhaled  a  most  sensible  and  delicious  odor.  HamDiood 
attributes  the  peculiar  odors  of  the  saints  of  earlier  days  to  n^lect  of  wasWng 
and,  in  a  measure,  to  affections  of  the  nervous  system.  It  may  be  added  that 
these  odors  were  augmented  by  aromatics,  incense,  etc,  artifically  applied.  In 
more  modern  times  Malherbe  and  Hallerwere  said  to  diflftise  from  their  bodies 
the  agreeable  (xlor  of  musk.  These  "human  flowers,"  to  use  Goethe's  ezpree 
sion,  are  more  highly  perfumed  in  Southern  latitudes. 

Modifjring  Causes. — According  to  Brieude,  sex,  age,  climate,  habits,  ail- 
ments, the  passions,  the  emotions,  and  the  occupations  modify  the  difference  in  the 
humors  exhaled,  Resulting  in  necessarily  different  odors.  Nursing  infants  bare 
a  peculiar  sourish  smell,  caused  by  the  butyric  acid  of  the  milk,  while  bottt 
fed  children  smell  like  strong  butter.     After  being  weaned  the  odor?  of  the 
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s  become  less  decided.  Boys  when  they  reach  puberty  exhibit  peculiar 
which  are  similar  to  those  of  animals  when  in  heat.  These  odors  are 
ig  symptoms  of  what  Borden  calls  "seminal  fever''  and  are  more 
gly  marked  in  those  of  a  voluptuous  nature.  They  are  said  to  be  caused 
le  absorption  of  spermatic  fluid  into  the  circulation  and  its  subsequent 
nation  by  the  skin.  This  peculiar  circumstance,  however,  is  not  seen 
iris,  in  whom  menstruation  is  sometimes  to  be  distinguished  by  an  odor 
what  similar  to  that  of  leather.  Old  age  produces  an  odor  similar  to  that 
ry  leaves,  and  there  have  been  persons  who  declared  that  they  could  tell 
oximately  the  age  of  individuals  by  the  sense  of  smell. 
lertain  tribes  and  races  of  people  have  characteristic  odors.     Ne- 

3  have  a  rank  ammoniacal  odor,  unmitigated  by  cleanliness;  according 
'raner-Bey  it  is  due  to  a  volatile  oil  set  free  by  the  sebaceous  follicles. 
Esquimaux  and  Greenlanders  have  the  odors  of  their  greasy  and  oily 
8,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Cossacks,  who  live  much  with  their  horses,  and 
are  principally  vegetarians,  Avill  leave  the  atmosphere  charged  with  odors 
ral  hours  after  their  passage  in  numbers  through  a  neighborhood.  The 
r  race  of  Chinamen  are  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  musty  odor,  which 
be  noticed  in  the  laundry  shops  of  this  countrj'.  Some  people,  such  as 
ow  grade  of  Indians,  have  odors,  not  distinctive,  and  solely  due  to  the 
of  their  persons.  Food  and  drink,  as  have  been  mentioned,  markedly 
ence  the  odor  of  an  individual,  and  those  perpetually  addicted  to  a  si)ecial 
or  drink  have  a  particular  odor. 

Idor  after  Coitus. — Preismann  in  1877  makes  the  statement  that  for 
lours  after  coitus  there  is  a  j^eculiar  odor  noticeable  in  the  breath,  owing 
peculiar  secretion  of  the  buccal  glands.  He  says  that  this  odor  is  most 
?ptible  in  men  of  about  thirty-five,  and  can  be  discerned  at  a  distance  of 
four  to  six  feet.  He  also  adds  that  this  fact  would  be  of  great  medico- 
value  in  the  early  arrest  of  those  charged  with  rape.  In  this  connection 
analogy  of  the  breath  immediately  after  coitus  to  the  odor  of  chloroform 
3een  mentioned.*  The  same  article  states  that  after  coitus  naturally  foul 
th  becomes  sweet. 

*he  emotions  are  said  to  have  a  decided  influence  on  the  oflor  of  an 
ridual.  Grambrini,  quoted  by  Monin,^  mentions  a  young  man,  unfortunate 
ve  and  violently  jealous,  whose  whole  body  exhaled  a  sickening,  pernicious, 
fetid  odor.  Orteschi  met  a  young  lady  who,  without  any  |)ossibilitj'  of 
1,  exhaled  the  strong  odor  of  vanilla  from  the  commissures  of  her  fingers, 
laj-er  speaks  of  a  woman  under  his  care  at  the  Hopital  de  la  Charity 
ted  with  chronic  peritonitis,  who  some  time  before  her  death  exhaled  a  very 
led  odor  of  musk.  The  smell  had  been  noticed  several  days,  but  was 
tjht  to  be  due  to  a  bag  of  musk  put  purposely  into  the  bed  to  overjx^wer 
•  bad  smells.     The  woman,  however,  gave  full  assurance  that  she  had  no 
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kind  of  j)erfume  about  her  and  that  her  clothes  had  been  frequently  ehangied. 
The  odor  of  musk  in  this  case  was  very  perceptible  on  the  arms  and  other 
|X)rtions  of  the  body,  but  did  not  become  more  powerful  by  friction.  After 
continuing  for  about  eight  days  it  grew  fainter  and  nearly  vanished  before  the 
patient's  death.     Speranza  *  relates  a  similar  case. 

Complexion. — Par^^^^  states  that  persons  of  red  hair  and  freckled  com- 
plexion have  a  noxious  exhalation ;  the  odor  of  prussic  acid  is  said  to  c«)me 
from  dark  individuals,  while  blondes  exhale  a  secretion  resembling  musk.  Fat 
j)ersons  fre(|uently  have  an  oleaginous  smell. 

The  disorders  of  the  nervous  system  are  said  to  be  associated  with 
peculiar  odors.  F6vre  says  the  odor  of  the  sweat  of  lunatics  resembles 
that  of  yellow  deer  or  mice,  and  Knight  remarks  that  the  absence  of  this 
symptom  would  enable  him  to  tell  whether  insanity  was  feigned  or  not  Bur- 
rows declares  that  in  the  absence  of  further  evidence  he  would  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  a  person  insane  if  he  could  perceive  certain  associate  odors.  Sir 
William  Gull  and  others  are  credited  >vith  asserting  that  they  could  detect 
syphilis  by  smell.  Weir  Mitchell  has  observed  that  in  lesions  of  nerves  the 
corresi)onding  cutaneous  area  exhaled  the  odor  of  stagnant  water.  Hammond 
refers  to  three  cases  under  his  notice  in  which  sj>ecific  odors  were  the  results 
of  aifections  of  the  nervous  system.  One  of  tliese  cases  was  a  young  womM 
of  hysterical  tendencies  who  exhaled  the  odor  of  violets,  which  pervaded  ber 
apartments.  This  odor  was  given  off  the  left  half  of  the  chest  only  and 
could  be  obtaincni  concentrated  by  collecting  the  perspiration  on  a  handke^ 
chief,  heating  it  with  four  ounces  of  spirit,  and  distilling  the  remaining 
mixture.  The  administration  of  the  salicylate  of  soda  modified  in  degree  this 
violaceous  odor.  Hanmiond  also  speaks  of  a  young  lady  subject  to  chow 
whose  insensible  jKTspiration  had  an  odor  of  pineapples ;  a  hypochondriac 
gentleman  under  his  care  smelled  of  violets.  In  this  connection  he  mentions 
a  young  woman  who,  when  suffering  from  intense  sick  headache,  exhaled  an 
odor  resembling  that  of  Limburger  cheese. 

Barbier  met  a  case  of  disordered  innervation  in  a  captain  of  infantry,  the 
upjx?r  half  of  whose  body  was  subject  to  such  offensive  perspiration  that 
despite  all  treatment  he  had  to  finally  resign  his  commission. 

In  lethargy  and  catalepsy  the  perspiration  very  often  has  a  cadaverous 
(xlor,  which  has  probably  occasionally  led  to  a  mistaken  diagnosis  of  death. 
Schai>er  and  de  Meara  *^'  speak  of  persons  having  a  cadaveric  odor  during 
their  entire  life. 

Various  ingesta  readily  give  evidence  of  themselves  by  their  influence 
uj)on  the  breath.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  breath  of  individuals  who 
have  recently  performed  a  prolonged  necropsy  smells  for  some  hours  of  the 
(xlor  of  the  cadaver.  Such  things  as  copaiba,  cubebs,  sandalwood,  alcohol, 
coffee,  etc.,  have  their  recognizable  fragrance.     There  is  an  instance  of  a 
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ing  woman  taking  Fowler's  solution  who  had  periodic  oflTensive  axillary 
eats  that  ceased  when  the  medicine  was  discontinued. 
Henry  of  Navarre  was  a  victim  of  bromidrosis ;  proximity  to  him  was 
jufferable  to  his  courtiers  and  mistresses,  who  said  that  his  odor  was  like 
at  of  carrion.  Tallemant  says  that  when  his  wife,  Marie  de  MMicis, 
^proached  the  bridal  night  with  him  she  perfumed  her  apartments  and  her 
irson  with  the  essences  of  the  flowers  of  her  country  in  order  that  she  might 
?  spared  the  disgusting  odor  of  her  spouse.  Some  persons  are  afflicted  with 
1  excessive  perspiration  of  the  feet  which  often  takes  a  disgusting  odor.  The 
iguinoscrotal  and  inguinovulvar  perspirations  have  an  aromatic  odor  like 
lat  of  the  genitals  of  either  sex. 

During  menstruation,  hyperidrosis  of  the  axillae  diffuses  an  aromatic  odor 
imilar  to  that  of  acids  or  chloroform,  and  in  suppression  of  menses,  according 
)  the  Ephemerides,  the  odor  is  as  of  hops. 

Odors  of  Disease. — ^The  various  diseases  have  their  own  peculiar  odors, 
'he  "  hospital  odor,''  so  well  known,  is  essentially  variable  in  character  and 
hiefly  due  to  an  aggregation  of  cutaneous  exhalations.  The  wards  containing 
romen  and  children  are  perfumed  with  butyric  acid,  while  those  containing 
len  are  influenced  by  the  presence  of  alkalies  like  ammonia. 

Gout,  ictenis,  and  even  cholera  (Drasch  and  Porker)  have  their  own  odors. 
)lder  observers,  confirmed  by  Doppner,  say  that  all  the  plague-patients  at 
'etlianka  diffused  an  odor  of  honey.  In  diabetes  there  is  a  marked  odor  of 
pples.  The  sweat  in  dysentery  unmistakably  bears  the  odor  of  the  dejecta. 
I^hier  calls  the  odor  of  typhoid  that  of  the  blood,  and  Berard  says  that  it 
ttracts  flies  even  before  death.  Typhus  has  a  mouse-like  odor,  and  the  fol- 
)wing  diseases  have  at  different  times  been  described  as  having  peculiar 
dors, — measles,  the  smell  of  freshly  plucked  feathers ;  scarlatina,  of  bread 
f)t  from  the  oven ;  eczema  and  impetigo,  the  smell  of  mold  ;  and  rupia,  a 
eeidedlv  offensive  odor. 

The  hair  has  peculiar  odors,  differing  in  individuals.  The  hair  of  the 
hinese  is  known  to  have  the  odor  of  musk,  which  cannot  be  washed  away  l)y  the 
rongest  of  chemicals.  Often  the  distinctive  odor  of  a  female  is  really  due 
» the  o<lor  of  great  masses  of  hair.  It  is  said  that  wig-makers  simply  by 
le  ^5ense  of  smell  can  tell  whether  hair  has  been  cut  from  the  living  head  or 
om  combings,  as  hair  loses  its  odor  when  it  falls  out.  In  the  paroxysms  of 
i^steroepilej)sy  the  hair  sometimes  has  a  specific  cxlor  of  ozone.  Taenia  favosa 
ves  to  the  scalp  an  odor  resembling  that  of  cat's  urine. 

Sexual  Influence  of  Odors. — In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned 

at  there  is  a  jxjculiar  form  of  sexual  perversion,  called  by  Binet  "  fetich- 

m,"  in  which  the  subject  displays  a  j)erverted  taste  for  the  odors  of  hand- 

Tchiefs,  shoes,  underclothing,  and   other  articles  of  raiment  worn  by  the 

IK)site  sex.     Binet  maintains  that  these  articles  play  the  part  of  the  "  fetich  " 

t»arly  thecjlogy.     It  is  said  that  the  favors  given  by  the  ladies  to  the  knights 
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in  the  Middle  Ages  were  not  only  tokens  of  remembrance  and  appreciation, 
but  sexual  excitants  as  well.  In  his  remarkable  "  Osphrfeiologie,"  Cloqoei 
calls  attention  to  the  sexual  pleasure  excited  by  the  odors  of  flowers,  and  tdb 
how  Richelieu  excited  his  sexual  functions  by  living  in  an  atmosphere  loaded 
with  these  perfumes.  In  the  Orient  the  harems  are  perfumed  with  intewe 
extracts  and  flowers,  in  accordance  with  the  strong  belief  in  the  aphrodiaie 
effect  of  odors. 

Kraffl-Ebing*  quotes  several  interesting  cases  in  which  the  connecti« 
betAveen  the  olfactorj'  and  sexual  functions  is  strikingly  verified. 

"  The  case  of  Henry  III.  shows  that  contact  with  a  person's  perspiratiflii 
may  be  the  exciting  cause  of  passionate  love.  At  the  betrothal  feast  of  tk 
King  of  Navarre  and  Margaret  of  Valois  he  accidentally  dried  his  face  wi4| 
a  garment  of  Maria  of  Cleves  which  was  moist  with  her  perspiratiofc  I 
Although  she  was  the  bride  of  the  Prince  of  Cond6,  Henry  immediately  coo-j 
ceived  such  a  passion  for  her  that  he  could  not  resist  it,  and,  as  history  shof^j 
made  her  ver}'  unhappy.  An  analogous  instance  is  related  of  Heniyni 
whose  passion  for  the  beautiful  Gabrielle  is  said  to  have  originated  at  the  instiij 
when,  at  a  ball,  he  wii>wl  his  brow  with  her  handkerchief." 

Krafft-Ebing  also  says  that  "  one  learns  from  reading  the  work  of  Pk»j 
(^  Das  Weil) ')  that  attempts  to  attract  a  person  of  the  opposite  sex  by 
of  the  perspiration  may  be  discerned  in  many  forms  in  popular  psych(Jogf«j 
In  reference  to  this  a  custom  is  remarkable  which  holds  among  the  natives rf] 
the  Philippine  Islands  when  they  become  engaged.  When  it  becomes  Mflrt*j 
sary  for  the  engaged  pair  to  separate  they  exchange  articles  of  wearing  appuorj 
by  means  of  which  each  becomes  assured  of  faithfulness.  These  objects 
carefully  prt^served,  covered  with  kisses,  and  smelled." 

The  love  of  perfumes  by  lil)ertines  and   prostitutes,  as  well  as  sensalj 
women  of  the  higher  classes,  is  quite  marked.     Heschl  reported  a  case  oii 
man  of  fortv-five  in  whom  absence  of  the  olfacton'  sense  was  associated 
iniix»rlWt  develojmient  of  the  genitals  ;  it  is  also  well  know^n  that  oH 
hallucinations  are  frequently  associated  vrith  psychoses  of  an  erotic  type. 

Garnior**  has  nn^ntlv  collected  a  number  of  obser\'ations  of  fetichism, 
which  he  mentions  individuals  who  have  taken  sexual  satisfaction  from 
ixlors  of  sluK^s,  nightnlresses,  bonnets,  drawers,  menstrual  napkins,  and 
objivts  of  the  female  toilet.     He  also  mentions  creatures  who  have  glc 
over  the  cnlors  of  the  bUxxl  and  excretions  from  the  bodies  of  women, 
givi^  instanci^  of  fetichism  of  jM>rsons  who  have  been  arrested  in  the  si 
i>f  Paris  for  clipping  the  long  hair  from  young  girls.     There  are  also  on 
instanws  of  hi>nu»sexual  fetichism,  a  type  of  disgusting  inversion  of  the 
instinct,  whirh,  however,  it  is  not  in  the  province  of  this  work  to  discuss. 

AniouiT  animals  the  influenw  of  the  olfiictory  perceptions  on  the 
Siuise  is  uuniistakahle.     Ac^vrding  to  Kraflt-Ebing,  Althaus  shows  that 
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ils  of  opposite  sexes  are  drawn  to  each  other  by  means  of  olfactory  percep- 
>ns,  and  that  almost  all  animals  at  the  time  of  rutting  emit  a  very  strong 
lor  ftx)m  their  genitals.  It  is  said  that  the  dog  is  attracted  in  this  way  to  the 
itch  several  miles  away.  An  experiment  by  Schiff  is  confirmatory.  He  extir- 
ated  the  olfactory  nerves  of  puppies,  and  found  that  as  they  grew  the  male 
ras  unable  to  distinguish  the  female.  Certain  animals,  such  as  the  musk-ox, 
ivet-cat,  and  beaver,  possess  glands  on  their  sexual  organs  that  secrete  mate- 
lals  having  a  very  strong  odor.  Musk,  a  substance  possessing  the  most  j>ene- 
trating  odor  and  used  in  therapeutics,  is  obtained  from  the  preputial  follicles 
of  the  musk-deer  of  Thibet ;  and  castor,  a  substance  less  penetrating,  is  ob- 
tained from  the  preputial  sacs  of  the  beaver.  Virgin  moths  (Bombyx)  carried 
in  boxes  in  the  pockets  of  entomologists  will  on  wide  commons  cause  the 
appearance  of  males  of  the  same  species. 

Balimia  is  excessive  morbid  hunger,  also  called  canine  appetite.  While 
sometimes  present  in  healthy  people,  it  is  most  often  seen  in  idiots  and  the 
insane,  and  is  a  symptom  of  diabetes  mellitus.  Mortimer  *  mentions  a  boy  of 
twelve  who,  while  laboring  under  this  affliction,  in  six  days  devoured  food  to 
the  extent  of  384  pounds  and  two  ounces.  He  constantly  vomited,  but  his 
craving  for  food  was  so  insatiable  that  if  not  satisfied  he  would  devour  the 
flesh  off  his  own  bones.  Martyn,^  Professor  of  Botany  at  Cambridge  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  tells  of  a  boy  ten  years  old  whose  appetite  was 
enormous.  He  consumed  in  one  week  373  pounds  of  food  and  drink.  His 
urine  and  stools  were  voided  in  normal  quantities,  the  excess  being  vomited. 
A  pig  was  fed  on  what  he  vomited,  and  was  sold  in  the  market.  The  boy 
continued  in  this  condition  for  a  year,  and  at  last  reports  was  fast  failing. 
Burroughs  ^  mentions  a  laborer  at  Stanton,  near  Bury,  who  ate  an  ordinary 
leg  of  veal  at  a  meal,  and  fed  at  this  extravagant  rate  for  many  days  tc^ther. 
He  would  eat  thistles  and  other  similar  herbs  greedily.  At  times  he  would 
void  worms  as  large  as  the  shank  of  a  clay-pipe,  and  then  for  a  short  period 
the  bulimia  would  disappear. 

Johnston^  mentions  a  case  of  bulimia  in  a  man  who  devoured  large 
quantities  of  raw  flesh.  There  is  an  instance  on  record  ®  of  a  case  of  canine 
appetite  in  which  nearly  400  pounds  of  solid  and  fluid  elements  were  taken  into 
the  body  in  six  days  and  again  ejected.  A  recovery  was  effected  by  giving 
Very  concentrated  food,  frequently  repeated  in  small  quantities.  Mason' 
inentions  a  woman  in  St.  Bartholomews  Hospital  in  London  in  the  early  part 
of  this  century  who  was  wretched  unless  she  was  always  eating.  Each  day 
she  consumed  three  quartern-loaves,  three  pounds  of  l)eef-steak,  in  addition  to 
lar^  quantities  of  vegetables,  meal,  etc.,  and  water.  Smith  «  describes  a  boy 
)f  fourteen  who  ate  continuously  fifteen  hours  out  of  the  t\ventv-four,  and 
^ho  had  eight  bowel  movements  each  day.     One  year  pre\'ious  his  weight 
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was  105  pounds,  but  when  last  seen  he  weighed  284  pounds  and  was  ineread- 
ing  a  half  pound  daily.  Despite  his  continuous  eating,  this  boy  constantly 
complained  of  hunger. 

Polydipsia  is  an  abnormal  thirst ;  it  may  be  seen  in  persons  otherwise 
noimal,  or  it  may  be  associated  with  diseases — such  as  diabetes  mellitos  or 
diabetes  insipidus.     Mackenzie  •  quotes  a  case  from  Trousseau,  in  which  m 
individual  afflicted  ^vith  diabetes  insipidus  passed  32  liters  of  urine  daily  aod 
drank  enormous  quantities  of  water.     This  patient  subjected  himself  to  severe 
regimen  for  eight  months, — although  one  day,  in  his  agonies,  he  seized  the 
chamber-pot  and  drank   its  contents  at  once.     Mackenzie  also  mentions  an 
infant  of  three  who  had  polydipsia  from  birth  and  drank  daily  nearly  two 
pailfuls  of  water.     At  the  age  of  twenty-two  she  married  a  cobbler,  unaware 
of  her  propensity,  who  found  that  his  earnings  did  not  suffice  to  keep  her  in 
water  alone,  and  he  was  compelled  to  melt  ice  and  snow  for  her.     She  drank 
four  pailfuls  a  day,  the  price  being  12  sous ;  water  in  the  communit)'  wi« 
scarce  and  had  to  be  bought.     This  woman  bore  1 1  children.     At  the  age  of 
forty  she  apjwared  before  a  scientific  commission  and  drank  in  their  presence 
14  quarts  of  water  in  ten  hours  and  passed  ten  quarts  of  almost  colorless 
urine.     Dickinson  mentions  tliat  he  has  had  patients  in  his  own  practice  who 
drank  their  own  urine.     Mackenzie  also  quotes  Trousseau's  history  of  a  man 
who  drank  a  liter  of  strong  French  brandy  in  two  hours,  and  habitually 
drank  the  same  quantity  daily.     He  stated  that  he  was  free  from  the  effects 
of  alcohol ;  on  s(.»veral  occasions  on  a  wager  he  took  20  liters  of  wine,  gaining 
his  wager  without  visibly  affecting  his  nervous  system. 

There  is  an  instance  of  a  man  of  fifty-eight  ^  who  could  not  live  through 
the  night  ^nthout  a  pail  of  water,  although  his  health  was  otherwise  good. 
Atkinson  in  1856  reported  a  young  man  who  in  childhood  was  a  dirt- 
eater,  though  at  that  time  complaining  of  nothing  but  excessive  thirst.  He 
was  active,  industrious,  enjoyed  good  health,  and  was  not  addicted  to 
alaiholics.  His  daily  ration  of  water  was  from  eight  to  twelve  gallons.  He 
always  placed  a  tub  of  water  by  his  bed  at  night,  but  this  sometimes  proved 
insufficient.  He  had  frequently  driven  hogs  from  mudholes  to  slake  his 
thirst  with  the  water.  He  married  in  1829  and  move<l  into  Western  Ten- 
nessee, and  in  1854  he  was  still  drinking  the  accustomed  amount ;  and  at  this 
time  he  had  grown-up  children.  Ware  ^  mentions  a  young  man  of  twentr 
who  drank  six  pilous  of  water  daily.  He  was  tormented  with  thirst,  and  it 
he  abstaineil  he  iK'came  weak,  sick,  and  dizz}'.  Throughout  a  long  life  ke 
cHHitinueil  his  habit,  sometimes  drinking  a  gallon  at  one  draught ;  he  never 
usihI  spirits.  Tlu'rt*  art*  three  cases  of  ix)lydipsia  reported  from  London  Id 
1792.'^ 

Field  *^  desorilx^s  a  bov  with  bilious  rtMuittent  fever  who  would  drink 
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stoTnach  was  completely  distended  and  then  call  for  more.  Emesis  was 
lowed  by  cries  for  more  water.  Becoming  frantic,  he  would  jump  from  his 
1  and  struggle  for  the  water  bucket ;  failing  in  this,  he  ran  to  the  kitchen 
i  drank  soapsuds,  dish-water,  and  any  other  liquid  he  could  find.  He  had 
allowed  a  mass  of  mackerel  which  he  had  not  properly  masticated,  a  fact 
oved  later  by  ejection  of  the  whole  mass.  There  is  a  case  on  record  *  in 
hich  there  was  intolerable  thirst  after  retiring,  lasting  for  a  year.  There 
as  apparently  no  polydipsia  during  the  daytime. 

The  amount  of  water  drunk  by  glass-blowers  in  a  day  is  almost  incredi- 
le.  McElroy  **  has  made  observations  in  the  glass-factories  in  his  neighbor- 
lood,  and  estimates  that  in  the  nine  working  hours  of  each  day  a  glass-blower 
Irinks  from  50  to  60  pints  of  water.     In  addition  to  thLs  many  are  addicted 

0  the  use  of  beer  and  spirits  aflxjr  working  hours  and  at  lunch-time.  The 
ixcreta  and  urine  never  seem  to  be  perceptibly  increased.  When  not  working 
hese  men  do  not  drink  more  than  three  or  four  pints  of  water.     Occasionally 

1  man  becomes  what  is  termed  "  blown-up  with  water ;"  that  is,  the  perspira- 
ion  ceases,  the  man  becomes  utterly  helpless,  has  to  be  carried  out,  and  is 
lisabled  until  the  sweating  process  is  restored  by  vigorously  applied  friction. 
There  is  little  deleterious  change  noticed  in  these  men  ;  in  fact,  they  are  rarely 
nvalids. 

Hydroadipsia  is  a  lack  of  thirst  or  absence  of  the  normal  desire  for  water, 
'n  some  of  these  cases  there  is  a  central  lesion  which  accounts  for  the  symj)- 
oms.  McElroy,  among  other  cases,  speaks  of  one  in  a  patient  who  was  con- 
inually  dull  and  listless,  eating  little,  and  complaining  of  much  pain  after  the 
east  food.     This,  too,  will  be  mentioned  under  abstinence. 

Perverted  appetites  are  of  great  variety  and  present  many  interesting  as 
rell  as  disgusting  examples  of  anomalies.  In  some  cases  the  tastes  of  people 
liffer  so  that  an  article  considered  by  one  race  as  disgusting  would  be  held  as 
» delicacy  by  another  class.  The  ancients  used  asafetida  as  a  seasoning ;  and 
rhat  we  have  called  "stercus  diaboli,"  the  Asiatics  have  named  the  "food  of  the 
wis."  The  inhabitants  of  Greenland  drink  the  oil  of  the  whale  with  as  much 
viditv  as  we  would  a  delicate  wine,  and  they  eat  blubber  the  mere  smell  of 
v'hich  nauseates  an  EuroiK?an.  In  some  nations  of  the  lower  grade,  insects, 
rornis,  serpents,  etc.,  are  considered  edible.  The  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of 
^fri(»  are  said  to  relish  the  flesh  of  seq^ents  and  eat  grubs  and  worms.  The 
en-  earliest  accounts  of  the  Indians  of  Florida  and  Texas  show  that  "  for 
'^k1,  they  dug  roots,  and  that  they  ate  spiders,  ants'  eggs,  worms,  lizards,  sala- 
manders, snakes,  earth,  wood,  the  dung  of  deer,  and  many  other  things.''  ^ 
fomara,  in  his  "  Historia  de  les  Indias,"  says  this  loathsome  diet  was  particu- 
T  to  one  tribe,  the  Yaguaces  of  Florida.  It  is  said  that  a  Russian  j>easant 
^fers  a  rotten  egg  to  a  fresh  one  ;  and  there  are  persons  who  prefer  ganu* 
irtly  sjKjiled. 

»  476,  1869,  i.,  285,  etc.       »>  272,  1877,  ^  et  seq.     c  '» De  Vaca  in  Ternaux,"  \ii.,  144. 
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Bourke  *  recalls  that  the  drinking  of  human  urine  has  often  been  a  re- 
ligious rite,  and  ileseribes  the  urine-dance  of  the  Zuflis  of  New  Mexico,  b 
which  the  participants  drink  freely  of  their  urine ;  he  draws  an  analogjr  to  the 
Feast  of  the  Fools,  a  religious  custom  of  Pagan  origin  which  did  not  diap- 
j>ear  in  Eurojx?  until  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  It  is  still  a  practice  in 
some  parts  of  the  United  States  to  give  children  fresh  urine  for  certain  & 
eases.  It  is  said  that  the  ordure  of  the  Grand  Lama  of  Thibet  was  at  one 
time  so  venerateil  that  it  was  collected  and  worn  as  amulets. 

The  disgusting  habit  of  eating  human  excrement  is  mentioned  by  Schurig,*" 
who  gives  numerous  examples  in  epileptics,  maniacs,  chlorotic  young  women, 
pregnant  women,  children  who  have  soiled  their  beds  and,  dreading  detection, 
have  swallowed  tlieir  ejecta,  and  finally  among  men  and  women  with  abnonnal 
apjK'tites.  The  Indians  of  North  America  consider  a  broth  made  from  the 
dung  of  tlie  hare  and  caribou  a  dainty  dish,  and  according  to  Abbe  Dome- 
nech,  as  a  means  of  imparting  a  flavor,  the  bands  near  Lake  Superior  mix  their 
rice  with  the  excrement  of  rabbits.  De  Bry  mentions  that  the  n^:roe!«  of 
Guinea  ate  filthy,  stinking  elephant-meat  and  buffalo-flesh  infested  with  thou- 
siuids  of  maggots,  and  says  that  they  ravenously  devoured  dogs'  guts  raw. 
S|H»nivr,  in  his  "  Descriptive  Sociology',"  describes  a  "Snake  savage"  of  Au^ 
tralia  who  devoured  the  contents  of  entrails  of  an  animaL  Some  authors 
have  said  that  within  the  last  centurv  the  Hottentots  devoured  the  flesh  and 
the  entrails  of  \rild  beasts,  uncleansed  of  their  filth  and  excrement,  and 
whether  si>und  or  rotten.  In  a  personal  letter  to  Captain  Bourke,  the  Rev- 
erend J.  Owen  Dorsey  re|X)rts  that  while  among  the  Ponkas  he  saw  a  woman 
and  chilli  devour  the  entrails  of  a  beef  with  their  contents.  Bourke  also  citw 
instanci^  in  which  human  ordure  was  eaten  bv  East  Indian  fanatics.  Xo- 
niennis  authi>ritii^  are  quoted  by  Bourke  to  prove  the  allied  use  of  ordure  in 
fiHHl  by  the  ancient  Israelites.  Pages  of  such  reference  are  to  be  found  in  the 
works  on  Si*:Ui>li^\  ami  for  further  reference  the  reader  is  referred  to  boob 
i>n  this  subjtxn,  of  which  promment  in  English  literature  is  that  of  Bourke/ 

Pn>lvjd>ly  the  mi^t  revolting  of  all  the  per\'erted  tastes  is  that  for  human 
flesh.  This  is  i^ilUxl  anthropophagy  or  caanibalism,  and  is  a  time-bon- 
i^nnl  custi>m  among  some  of  the  tribes  of  Africa.  This  custom  is  often  prac- 
tistnl  more  in  the  spirit  of  vengeance  than  of  real  desire  for  food.  Prisoner 
of  war  were  killtHl  ;uh1  eaten,  stvuetimes  ciH>keil,  and  among  some  tribes  raw. 
In  their  religiiuis  frenz}-  the  Aztecs  ate  the  remains  of  the  human  beings  vho 
were  s;\orifii\xl  ti^  their  idols.  At  other  timesi  cannibalism  has  been  a  necer 
sity.  In  a  l:unine  in  Egy|it,  as  pictured  by  the  Arab  Abdallatif,  the  patiefy* 
ing  debris  of  animals^  as  well  as  their  excrement,  was  used  as  food,  and  finally 
the  human  dead  were  ust^^i :  then  infants  were  killeil  and  devoured,  so  p^ 
w:is  the  distr^^ss.     In  many  sieges^  shipwrecks,  etc.,  cannibalism  has  been 

»    •  Sc^itoKw  Kiu^  v>I*  All  NatkHi^"  ^  *  CbyloJogia."     Di^sden,  1725. 

c  '^ScAiokiidc  Rit«s  of  AU  NatMos.** 
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practised  as  a  last  resort  for  sustaining  Kfe.  When  supplies  have  given  out 
several  Arctic  explorers  have  had  to  resort  to  eating  the  bodies  of  their  com- 
rades. In  the  famous  Wiertz  Museum  in  Brussels  is  a  painting  by  this  ec- 
centric artist  in  which  he  has  graphically  portrayed  a  woman  driven  to  insanity 
bv  hunger,  who  has  actually  destroyed  her  child  with  a  view  to  cannibalism. 
At  the  siege  of  Rochelle  it  is  related  that,  urged  by  starvation,  a  father  and 
mother  dug  up  the  scarcely  cold  body  of  their  daughter  and  ate  it.  At  the 
jijege  of  Paris  by  Henry  IV.  the  cemeteries  furnished  food  for  the  starving. 
One  mother  in  imitation  of  what  occurred  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  roasted 
the  limbs  of  her  dead  child  and  died  of  grief  under  this  revolting  nourishment. 

St.  Jerome  states  that  he  saw  Scotchmen  in  the  Roman  armies  in  Gaul 
whose  regular  diet  was  human  flesh,  and  who  had  "  double  teeth  all  around.'^ 

Cannibalism,  according  to  a  prominent  New  York  journal,  has  been 
recently  made  a  special  study  by  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  Data  on  the  subject  have  been  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
which  are  particularly  interesting  in  view  of  discoveries  pointing  to  the  con- 
clujiion  that  this  horrible  practice  is  far  more  widespread  than  was  imagined. 
Stanley  claims  that  30,000,000  cannibals  dwell  in  the  basin  of  the  Congo 
to-day — people  who  relish  human  flesh  above  all  other  meat.  Perah,  the 
most  peculiar  form  of  cannibalism,  is  found  in  certain  mountainous  districts  of 
northeast  Burmah,  where  there  are  tribes  that  follow  a  life  in  all  important 
respects  like  that  of  wild  beasts.  These  people  eat  the  congealed  blood  of 
their  enemies.  The  blood  is  poured  into  bamboo  reeds,  and  in  the  course  of 
time,  being  corked  up,  it  hardens.  The  filled  reeds  are  hung  under  the  roofs 
of  the  huts,  and  when  a  person  desires  to  treat  his  friends  very  hospitably 
the  reeds  are  broken  and  the  contents  devoured. 

"  The  black  natives  of  Australia  are  all  professed  cannibals.  Dr.  Carl  Lum- 
holtz,  a  Norwegian  scientist,  spent  many  months  in  studying  them  in  the  wilds 
of  the  interior.  He  was  alone  among  these  savages,  who  arc  extremely  treach- 
erous. Wearing  no  clothing  whatever,  and  living  in  nearly  every  respect  as 
monkeys  do,  they  know  no  such  thing  as  gratitude,  and  have  no  feeling  that 
can  be  properly  termed  human.  Only  fear  of  the  traveler's  weapons  pre- 
vented them  from  slaying  him,  and  more  than  once  he  had  a  narrow  escape. 
One  of  the  first  of  them  whom  he  employed  looked  more  like  a  brute  than  a 
man.  <  When  he  talkeil,'  says  the  doctor,  *  he  rubbed  his  belly  with  com- 
placency, as  if  the  sight  of  me  made  his  mouth  water.'  This  individual  was 
regarded  with  much  respect  by  his  fellows  because  of  his  success  in  procuring 
human  flesh  to  eat.  These  aborigines  say  that  the  white  man's  flesh  is  salt 
and  (x^easions  nausea.  A  Chinaman  they  consider  as  good  for  eating  as  a 
klack  man,  his  food  being  chiefly  vegetable. 

"The  most  horrible  development  of  cannibalism  among  the  Australian 
slacks  is  the  eating  of  defunct  relatives.  When  a  person  dies  there  follows  an 
'aborate  ceremony,  wliich  terminates  with  the  lowering  of  the  corpse  into  the 
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grave.     In  the  grave  is  a  man  not  related  to  the  deceased,  who  proceeds  to  cut 
off  the  fat  adhering  to  the  muscles  of  the  face,  thighs,  arms,  and  stomach,  and 
passes  it  around  to  be  swallowed  by  some  of  the  near  relatives.     All  those 
who  have  eaten  of  the  cadaver  have  a  black  ring  of  charcoal  powder  and  fat 
drawn  around  the  mouth.     The  order  in  which  the  mourners  partake  of  their 
dead  relatives  is  duly  prescribed.     The  mother  eats  of  her  children  and  the 
children  of  their  mother.     A  man  eats  of  his  sister's  husband  and  of  his 
brother's  wife.     Mothers'  brothers,  mothers'  sisters,  sisters'  children,  motbei^ 
parents,  and  daughters'  children  are  also  eaten  by  those  to  whom  the  deceased 
j)erson  stands  in  such  relation.     But  the  father  does  not  eat  of  his  children, 
nor  the  children  of  their  sire. 

"  The  New  Zealanders,  up  to  very  recent  times,  were  probably  the  mo^ 
anthropophagous  race  that  ever  existed.  As  many  as  1000  prisoners  have 
been  slaughtered  by  them  at  one  time  after  a  successful  battle,  the  Ixxlies  being 
baked  in  ovens  underground.  If  the  individual  consumed  had  been  a  redoubt- 
able enemy  they  dried  his  head  as  a  trophy  and  made  flutes  of  his  thigh  Iwnes. 

*^  Among  the  Monbuttos  of  Africa  human  fat  is  commonly  employed  for  a 
vari(»ty  of  purposes.  The  explorer  Schweinfurth  speaks  of  writing  out  in  the 
evenings  his  memoranda  res[)ecting  these  people  by  the  light  of  a  little  oil-lamp 
contrived  by  himself,  which  was  supplied  with  some  questionable-looking 
grease  furnished  by  the  natives.  The  smell  of  this  grease,  he  says,  could  not 
fail  to  an)use  one's  worst  suspicions  agaiiLst  the  negroes.  According  to  hi? 
account  the  Monbuttos  are  the  most  confirmed  cannibals  in  Africa.  Sur- 
roundt»d  as  they  are  by  a  numl>er  of  peoples  who  are  blacker  than  thenisohes, 
and  who,  being  inferior  to  them  in  culture,  are  held  in  contempt,  they  cany 
on  exjK'ilitions  of  war  and  plunder  which  result  in  the  acquisition  of  a  boot}* 
t»spwially  coveted  by  them — namely,  human  flesh.  The  bodies  of  all  foeswh(» 
fall  in  battle  are  distributed  on  the  field  among  the  victors,  and  are  prejiared 
by  dn'ing  for  transj>ortation.  The  savages  drive  their  prisoners  before  theni, 
and  these  are  n^served  for  killing  at  a  later  time.  During  Schweinfurth'? 
rt^sidenee  at  the  Court  of  Munza  it  was  generally  understood  that  nearly  even' 
day  a  little  child  was  sacrificiHl  to  supply  a  meal  for  the  ogre  potentate.  For 
a^nturies  past  the  slave  trade  in  the  Congo  Bitsin  has  been  conducted  larjiely 
for  the  purjHjs*'  of  furnishing  human  flesh  to  c<)nsumers.  Slaves  are  sold  aiul 
lx>ught  in  great  numbers  for  market,  and  are  fattened  for  slaughter. 

**  The  Mundurueus  of  the  Upj>er  Amazon,  who  are  exceedingly  ferocioujs 
have  Invn  aeeuse<l  of  cannibalism.  It  is  they  who  preserve  human  heads  in 
such  a  remarkable  wav.  When  one  of  their  warriors  has  killed  an  enemy  1^^ 
cuts  off  the  head  with  his  bamlxx>  knife,  removes  the  brain,  soaks  the  head  in 
a  vegetable  oil,  takes  out  Inint^s  of  the  skull,  and  dries  the  remaining  parte  by 
putting  hot  {K4>bl(s  inside  of  it.  At  the  same  time  care  is  taken  to  presefN't 
all  the  featurt^s  and  the  hair  intact.  By  rt»jH*ating  the  pnwess  with  the  hot 
pebbk^  many  times  the  head  finally  becomes  shrunken  to  tliat  of  a  small  doll, 
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ugh  still  retaining  its  human  aspect,  so  that  the  effect  produced  is  very 
rd  and  uncanny.  Lastly,  the  head  is  decorated  with  brilliant  feathers, 
I  the  lips  are  fastened  together  with  a  string,  by  which  the  head  is  suspended 
m  the  rafters  of  the  council-house." 

Ancient  Customs. — According  to  Herodotas  the  ancient  Lydians  and 
edes,  and  according  to  Plato  the  islanders  in  the  Atlantic,  cemented  friend- 
ip  by  drinking  human  blood.  Tacitus  speaks  of  Asian  princes  swearing 
legiance  with  their  own  blood,  which  they  drank.  Juvenal  says  that  the 
^ythians  drank  the  blood  of  their  enemies  to  quench  their  thirst. 

Occasionally  a  religious  ceremony  has  given  sanction  to  cannibalism.     It 

said  that  in  the  Island  of  Chios  there  was  a  rite  by  way  of  sacrifice  to 
)ionvsius  in  which  a  man  was  torn  limb  from  limb,  and  Faber  tells  us  that 
le  Cretans  had  an  annual  festival  in  which  they  tore  a  living  bull  with  their 
?eth.  Spencer  quotes  that  among  the  Bacchic  orgies  of  many  of  the  tribes  of 
forth  America,  at  the  inauguration  of  one  of  the  Clallum  chiefs  on  the  north- 
rest  coast  of  British  America,  the  chief  seized  a  small  dog  and  began  to  devour 
;  alive,  and  also  bit  the  shouldei's  of  bystanders.  In  speaking  of  these  cere- 
lonies,  Boas,  quoted  by  Bourke,  says  that  members  of  the  tribes  practising 
lamatsa  ceremonies  show  remarkable  scars  produced  by  biting,  and  at  cer- 
lin  festivals  ritualistic  cannibalism  is  practised,  it  being  the  duty  of  the  Ha- 
latsa  to  bite  portions  of  flesh  out  of  the  arms,  legs,  or  breast  of  a  man. 

Another  cause  of  cannibalism,  and  the  one  which  deserves  discussion  here, 
1  genuine  perversion  or  depravity  of  the  appetite  for  human  flesh  among  civil- 
5ed  persons, — the  desire  sometimes  being  so  strong  as  to  lead  to  actual  murder, 
everal  examples  of  this  anomaly  are  on  record.  Gruner  of  Jena  speaks  of  a 
lan  by  the  name  of  Goldschmidt,  in  the  environs  of  Weimar,  who  developed 
depraved  appetite  for  human  flesh.  He  was  married  at  twenty-seven, 
3(1  for  twentj'-eight  years  exercised  his  chilling  as  a  cow-herd.  Nothing 
rtraordinary  was  noticed  in  him,  except  his  rudeness  of  manner  and  his  chol- 
•icand  gross  disposition.  In  1771,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  he  met  a  young 
■aveler  in  the  woods,  and  accused  him  of  frightening  his  cows ;  a  divscussion 
'<«e,  and  subsequently  a  quarrel,  in  which  Goldschmidt  killed  his  antagonist 
y'  a  blow  with  a  stick  which  he  used.  To  avoid  detection  he  dragged  the 
xly  to  the  bushes,  cut  it  up,  and  took  it  home  in  sections.  He  then  wasluKl, 
>ile(l,  and  ate  each  piece.  Subsequently,  he  developeil  a  further  taste  for 
inian  flesh,  and  was  finally  detected  in  eating  a  child  which  he  had  enticed 
to  his  house  and  killed.     He  acknowltKlged  his  appetite  before  his  trial. 

Hector  Boetius  says  that  a  Scotch  brigand  and  his  wife  and  children  were 
ndemned  to  death  on  j)rcM3f  that  they  killed  and  ate  their  j)risoners.  Tlie 
treme  youth  of  one  of  the  girls  excused  her  from  caj)ital  punishment ;  but  at 
eh'e  years  she  was  found  guilty  of  the  same  crime  as  her  father  and  sufferwl 
)ital  punishment.  This  child  had  been  brought  up  in  gcKxl  surroundings,  yet 
•  inherited  appetite  developed.     Gall  tells  of  an  individual  who,  instigated 
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by  an  irresistible  desire  to  eat  human  flesh,  assassinated  many  persons ;  and 
his  daughter,  though  educated  away  from  him,  yielded  to  the  same  craving. 

At  Biodtre*  there  was  an  individual  who  had  a  horribly  depraved  appetite 
for  decaying  human  flesh.  He  would  haunt  the  graveyards  and  eat  the  putre- 
fying remains  of  the  recently  buried,  preferring  the  intestines.  Having  re- 
galed himself  in  a  midnight  prowl,  he  would  fill  his  pockets  for  future  usc 
When  interrogated  on  the  subject  of  his  depravity  he  said  it  had  existed  since 
childhood.  He  acknowledged  the  greatest  desire  to  devour  children  he  wooU 
meet  playing ;  but  he  did  not  possess  the  courage  to  kill  them. 

Prochaska  quotes  the  case  of  a  woman  of  Milan  who  attracted  children  to 
her  home  in  order  that  she  might  slay,  salt,  and  eat  them.  About  1600,  there 
is  the  record  of  a  boy  named  Jean  Granier,  who  had  repeatedly  killed  and 
devoured  several  young  children  before  he  was  discovered.  Rodericus  k  Cas- 
tro ^^  tells  of  a  pregnant  woman  who  so  strongly  desired  to  eat  the  shoulder 
of  a  baker  that  she  killed  him,  salted  his  body,  and  devoured  it  at  intervals. 

There  is  a  record  of  a  woman  who  in  July,  1817,  was  discovered  in  cooking 
an  amputated  leg  of  her  little  child.  Grorget  in  1827  reported  the  celebrated 
case  of  Leger  the  vine  dresser,  who  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  wandered  about  a 
forest  for  eight  days  during  an  attack  of  depression.  Coming  across  a  girl  of 
twelve,  he  violated  her,  and  then  mutilated  her  genitals,  and  tore  out  her 
heart,  eating  of  it,  and  drinking  the  blood.  He  finally  confessed  his  crime 
with  calm  indifibrence.  After  Leger's  execution  Esquirol  found  morbid  adhe- 
sions between  the  brain  and  the  cerebral  membranes.  Mascha  relates  a  ^mi- 
lar  instance  in  a  man  of  fifty-five  who  violated  and  killed  a  young  girl,  eating 
of  her  genitals  and  mammse.  At  the  trial  he  b^ged  for  execution,  sayii^  that 
the  inner  impulse  that  led  him  to  his  crime  constantly  persecuted  him. 

A  modem  example  of  lust-murder  and  anthropophagy  is  that  of  Menes- 
cluu,  who  was  examined  by  Brouardel,  Motet,  and  others,  and  declared  to  be 
mentally  sound  ;  he  was  convicted.  This  miscreant  was  arrested  witli  the  fore- 
arm of  a  missing  child  in  his  pocket,  and  in  his  stove  were  found  the  head  and 
entrails  in  a  half-burnt  condition.  Parts  of  the  body  were  found  in  the  wate^ 
closet,  but  the  genitals  were  missing ;  he  was  executed,  although  he  made  no 
confession,  saying  the  deed  was  an  accident.  Morbid  clianges  M'ere  found  in 
his  brain.  Kraflt-Ebing  cites  the  case  of  Alton,  a  clerk  in  England,  who 
lured  a  child  into  a  thicket,  and  after  a  time  returned  to  his  office,  where  he 
made  an  entrj-  in  his  note-book  :  "  Killed  to-day  a  young  girl ;  it  was  fin* 
and  hot."  The  child  was  missed,  searched  for,  and  found  cut  into  pieces. 
Many  parts,  and  among  them  the  genitals,  could  not  be  found.  Alton  did 
not  show  the  slightest  trace  of  emotion,  and  gave  no  explanation  of  the 
motive  or  circumstances  of  his  horrible  deed  ;  he  was  executed. 

D'Amador**  tells  of  persons  who  went  into  slaughter-houses  and  waste- 
places  to  dispute  with  wolves  for  the  most  revolting  carrion.     It  is  also  men- 
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med  that  patients  in  hospitals  have  been  detected  in  drinking  the  blood  of 
itients  after  venesections,  and  in  other  instances  frequenting  dead-houses 
k1  sucking  the  blood  of  the  recently  deceased.  Du  Saulle*  quotes  the  case 
f  a  chlorotic  girl  of  fourteen  who  eagerly  drank  human  blood.  She  preferred 
tiat  flowing  fresh  from  a  recent  wound. 

Further  Examples  of  Depraved  Appetites. — Bijoux  ^  speaks  of  a  por- 
er  or  gar^on  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  in  Paris  who  was  a  prodigious  glutton, 
le  had  eaten  the  body  of  a  lion  that  had  died  of  disease  at  the  menagerie. 
3e  ate  with  avidity  the  most  disgusting  things  to  satiate  his  depraved  appe- 
ite.  He  showed  further  signs  of  a  perverted  mind  by  classifying  the  animals 
)f  the  menagerie  according  to  the  form  of  their  excrement,  of  which  he  had  a  col- 
ection.     He  died  of  indigestion  following  a  meal  of  eight  pounds  of  hot  bread. 

Percy  ^  saw  the  famous  Tarrare,  who  died  at  Versailles,  at  about  twenty- 
lix  years  of  age.  At  seventeen  he  weighed  100  pounds.  He  ate  a  quarter 
)f  beef  in  twenty-four  hours.  He  was  fond  of  the  most  revolting  things.  He 
»rticularly  relished  the  flesh  of  serpents  and  would  quickly  devour  the  largest. 
[n  the  presence  of  Lorenze  he  seized  a  live  cat  with  his  teeth,  eventrate<l  it, 
fUcked  its  blood,  and  ate  it,  leaving  the  bare  skeleton  only.  In  about  thirty 
ninutes  he  rejected  the  hairs  in  the  manner  of  birds  of  prey  and  carnivorous 
inimals.  He  also  ate  dogs  in  the  same  manner.  On  one  occasion  it  was  said 
hat  he  swallowed  a  living  eel  without  chewing  it ;  but  he  had  first  bitten  off 
tshead.  He  ate  almost  instantly  a  dinner  that  had  been  prepared  for  15 
rigorous  workmen  and  drank  the  accompanying  water  and  took  their  aggre- 
jate  allowance  of  salt  at  the  same  time.  After  this  meal  his  abdomen  was  so 
iwollen  that  it  resembled  a  balloon.  He  was  seen  by  Courville,  a  surgeon- 
najor  in  a  military  hospital,  where  he  had  swallowed  a  wooden  box  wrapped 
n  plain  white  paper.  This  he  passed  the  next  day  with  the  paper  intact. 
The  General-in-chief  had  seen  him  devour  thirty  pounds  of  raw  liver  and  lungs. 
Nothing  seemed  to  diminish  his  appetite.  He  waited  around  butcher-shops 
0  eat  what  was  discarded  for  the  dogs.  He  drank  the  bleedings  of  the  hos- 
)ital  and  ate  the  dead  from  the  dead-houses.  He  was  suspected  of  eating  a 
hild  of  fourteen  months,  but  no  proof  could  be  produced  of  this.  He  was 
►f  middle  height  and  was  always  heated  and  sweating.  He  died  of  a  puru- 
ent  diarrhea,  all  his  intestines  and  peritoneum  being  in  a  suppurating  condi- 
ion. 

Fulton  ^  mentions  a  girl  of  six  who  exhibited  a  marked  taste  for  feeding 
n  slugs,  beetles,  cockroaches,  spiders,  and  repulsive  insects.  This  child 
a<l  been  carefully  brought  up  and  was  one  of  13  children,  none  of  whom 
ii*played  any  similar  depravity  of  appetite.  The  child  was  of  good  dispo- 
tion  and  slightly  below  the  normal  mental  standard  for  her  age.  At  the 
,'e  of  fourteen  her  appetite  became  normal. 

In  the  older  writings  many  curious  instances  of  abnormal  appetite  are 
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seen.  Borellus  speaks  of  individuals  swallowing  stones,  horns,  serpents,  and 
toads.  Plater  *  mentions  snail-eating  and  eel-eating,  two  customs  still  extant 
Rhodius  is  accredited  with  seeing  persons  who  swallowed  spiders  and  scor- 
pions. Jonston^^  says  that  Avicenna,  Rufus,  and  Gentilis  relate  instance 
of  young  girls  who  acquired  a  taste  for  poisonous  animals  and  substances,  who 
could  ingest  them  with  impunity.  Colonia  Agrippina  was  supposed  to  have 
eaten  spiders  with  impunity.  Van  Woensel^  is  said  to  have  seen  persons  who 
devoured  live  eels. 

The  habit  of  dirt-eating  or  clay-eating,  called  pica,  is  well  authenticated 
in  many  countries.  The  Ephemerides  contains  mention  of  it;  Hunter 
speaks  of  the  blacks  who  eat  potters'  clay  ;  Bartholinus^^  describes  dirt-eatii^ 
as  does  also  h  Castro.*^  Properly  speaking,  dirt-eating  should  be  called 
geophagism  ;  it  is  common  in  the  Antilles  and  South  America,  among  the  low 
classes,  and  is  seen  in  the  negroes  and  {)oorest  classes  of  some  portions  of  the 
Southern  United  States.  It  has  also  been  reported  from  Java,  China,  Japan, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  seen  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  Peat-eating  or  bog- 
eating  is  still  seen  in  some  parts  of  Ireland. 

There  were  a  number  of  people  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
who  had  formed  the  habit  of  eating  small  pebbles  after  each  meal.  They 
formed  the  habit  from  seeing  birds  swallowing  gravel  after  eating.  A  numbei 
of  such  cases  are  on  record.*^ 

There  is  on  record  the  account  of  a  man  living  in  Wiirtemberg  who 
with  nuich  voracity  had  eaten  a  suckling  pig,  and  sometimes  devoured  aa 
entire  sheep.  He  swallowed  dirt,  clay,  pebbles,  and  glass,  and  was  addicted 
to  intoxication  by  brandy.  He  lived  sixty  years  in  this  manner  and  then  he 
became  abstemious  ;  he  died  at  seventy-nine.  His  omentum  was  verj'  lean, 
but  the  liver  covered  all  his  abdominal  viscera.  His  stomach  was  ven*  large 
and  thick,  but  the  intestines  were  very  narrow. 

Ely  '^  had  a  patient  who  was  addicted  to  chalk-eating  ;  this  he  said  in- 
variably relievcKl  his  gastric  irritation.  In  the  twenty-five  years  of  the  habit 
he  had  used  over  J  ton  of  chalk  ;  but  notwithstanding  this  he  always  enjoyed 
good  health.  The  Ei)henierides  contains  a  similar  instance,  and  Verzascha 
mentions  a  lime-eater.  Adams  ^  mentions  a  child  of  three  who  had  an  in- 
stinctive desire  to  eat  mortar.  This  baby  was  rickety  and  had  carious  teeth. 
It  would  pick  its  preferred  diet  out  of  the  wall,  and  if  prevented  would  cfj 
loudly.  When  depriv^ed  of  the  mortar  it  would  vomit  its  food  until  this 
substance  was  giv^'u  to  it  again.  At  the  time  of  report  part  of  the  routine 
duties  of  the  sistei^  of  this  boy  was  to  supply  him  with  mortar  containing  • 
little  sand.  I^ime-water  was  substituted,  but  he  insisted  so  vigorously  on 
the  solid  form  of  finxl  that  it  had  to  be  rei)laced  in  his  diet.  He  suffered 
from  small-i)ox ;  on  waking  up  in  the  night  with  a  fever,  he  always  cried  fer 
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piece  of  mortar.     The  quantity  consumed  in  twenty-four  hours  was  about 
teacupful.     The  child  had  never  been  weaned. 

Arsenic  Eaters. — It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  the  peasants  of 
tyria  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  from  two  to  five  grains  of  arsenious  acid 
aily  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  health,  avoiding  infection,  and  raising 
le  whole  tone  of  the  body.  It  is  a  well-substantiated  fact  that  the  quanti- 
ies  taken  habitually  are  quite  suflBcient  to  produce  immediate  death  ordi- 
arily.  But  the  same  might  be  easily  said  of  those  addicted  to  opium  and 
ihloral,  a  subject  that  will  be  considered  later.  Perverted  appetites  during 
pregnancy  have  been  discussed  on  pages  80  and  81. 

Glass-eaters,  penknife-swallowers,  and  sword-swallowers,  being  exhibi- 
tionists and  jugglers,  and  not  individuals  with  perverted  appetites,  will  be  con- 
sidered in  Chapter  XII. 

Fasting. — The  length  of  time  which  a  person  can  live  with  complete 
abstinence  from  food  is  quite  variable.  Hippocrates  admits  the  possibility  of 
fasting  more  than  six  days  without  a  fatal  issue  ;  but  Pliny  and  others  allow  a 
much  longer  time,  and  both  the  ancient  and  modern  literature  of  medicine  are 
replete  with  examples  of  abstinence  to  almost  incredible  lengths  of  time. 
Formerly,  and  particularly  in  the  Middle  Ages  when  religious  frenzy  was  at 
\h>  highest  pitch,  prolonged  abstinence  was  prompted  by  a  desire  to  do  pen- 
ance and  to  gain  the  approbation  of  Heaven. 

In  many  religions  fasting  has  become  a  part  of  worship  or  religious  cere- 
mony, and  from  the  earliest  times  certain  sects  have  carried  this  custom  to 
extremes.  It  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  priests  and  anchorites  of  the 
East  now  subsist  on  the  minimum  amount  of  food,  and  from  the  earliest 
times  iK'fore  the  advent  of  Christianity  we  find  instances  of  prolonged  fasting 
assoeiateil  with  religious  worship.  The  Assyrians,  the  Hebrews,  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  other  Eastern  nations,  and  also  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  well  as 
feasting  days,  had  their  times  of  fasting,  and  some  of  these  were  quite  pro- 
longed. 

At  the  present  day  religious  fervor  accounts  for  but  few  of  our  remark- 
able instances  of  abstinence,  most  of  them  being  due  to  some  form  of  nervous 
disonler,  varying  from  hysteria  and  melancholia  to  absolute  insanity.  The 
ability  seen  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  live  on  the  Holy  Sacrament  and  to  resist 
j»tar\'ation  may  |)ossibly  have  its  analogy  in  some  of  the  fasting  girls  of  the 
pres(»nt  day.  In  the  older  times  these  j>ersons  were  said  to  have  been  nour- 
ij^hetl  by  angels  or  devils ;  but  according  to  Hammond  many  cases  both  of 
JialK)li(-al  abstinence  from  f(Kxl  and  of  holy  fasting  exhibited  manifest  signs 
of  hysteric  symptoms.  Hammond,  in  his  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  subject 
♦'f  "  Fasting  Girls,"  also  remarks  that  some  of  the  chronicles  detail  the  exact 
symptoms  of  hysteria  and  without  hesitiition  ascribe  them  to  a  devilish  agency, 
'^'►r  instance,  he  sjK'aks  of  a  young  girl  in  the  valley  of  CalejHUo  who  had  all 
"^T  limbs  twisted  and  contracted  and  had  a  sensation  in  her  esophagus  as  if  a 
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ball  was  sometimes  rising  in  her  throat  or  falling  into  the  stomach — a  rather 
lay  description  of  the  characteristic  hysteric  ^^  lump  in  the  throat,"  a  frequent 
sign  of  nervous  abstinence. 

Abstinence,  or  rather  anorexia,  is  naturally  associated  with  numerous  di^ 
eases,  particularly  of  the  febrile  type ;  but  in  all  of  these  the  patient  is  main- 
tained by  the  use  of  nutrient  enemata  or  by  other  means,  and  the  abstinence 
is  never  complete. 

A  i>eculiar  type  of  anorexia  is  that  striking  and  remarkable  digestive  dis- 
turbance of  hysteria  which  Sir  William  Gull  has  called  anorexia  nervosa. 
In  this  malady  there  is  such  annihilation  of  the  appetite  that  in  some  cases  it 
seems  impossible  ever  to  eat  again.  Out  of  it  grows  an  antagonism  to  food 
which  results  at  last,  and  in  its  worst  forms,  in  spasm  on  the  approach  of  food, 
and  this  in  its  turn  gives  rise  to  some  of  those  remarkable  cases  of  sunnval 
for  long  periods  without  food.  As  this  goes  on  there  may  be  an  extreme  de- 
gree of  muscular  restlessness,  so  that  the  patients  wander  about  until  exhausted. 
According  to  Osier,  who  reports  a  fatal  case  in  a  girl  who,  at  her  death,  onlr 
weighed  49  pounds,  nothing  more  pitiable  is  to  be  seen  in  medical  practice 
than  an  advanced  case  of  this  malady.  The  emaciation  and  exhaustion  are 
extreme,  and  the  patient  is  as  miserable  as  one  with  carcinoma  of  the  esopha- 
gus, food  either  not  being  taken  at  all  or  only  upon  urgent  compulsion. 

Gull  *  mentions  a  girl  of  fourteen,  of  healthy,  plump  appearance, who  m  the 
beginning  of  Fcbruar}',  1887,  without  apparent  cause  evinced  a  great  repug- 
nance to  food  and  soon  afterward  declined  to  take  anything  but  a  half  cup  of 
tea  or  coffee.  Gull  saw  her  in  April,  when  she  was  much  emaciated ;  she 
persisted  in  walking  through  the  streets,  where  she  was  the  object  of  remark 
of  passers-by.  At  this  time  her  height  was  five  feet  four  inches,  her  weight 
63  pounds,  her  temperature  97°  F.,  her  pulse  46,  and  her  respiration  from  12 
to  14.  She  had  a  persistent  wish  to  be  moving  all  the  time,  despite  her 
emaciation  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  nutritive  fimctions. 

There  is  another  class  of  abstainers  from  food  exemplified  in  the  exhih" 
tionists  who  either  for  notoriety  or  for  wages  demonstrate  their  ability  to 
forego  eating,  and  sometimes  drinking,  for  long  periods.  Some  have  been 
clever  frauds,  who  by  means  of  artifices  have  carried  on  skilfiil  deceptioos; 
others  have  been  really  interesting  physiologic  anomalies. 

Older  Instances. — Democritus  in  323  B.  C.  is  said  to  have  lived  forty 
days  by  simply  smelling  honey  and  hot  bread.  Hipix>crates  remarks  that 
most  of  those  who  endeavored  to  abstain  five  days  died  within  that  period,  aw 
even  if  they  were  prevailed  upon  to  eat  and  drink  before  the  termination  of 
their  fast  they  still  perished.  There  is  a  possibility  that  some  of  these  cases 
of  Hij)pocrates  were  instances  of  pyloric  carcinoma  or  of  stenosis  of  tl* 
pylonis.  In  the  older  writings  there  are  instances  reported  in  which  the 
period  of  abstinence  has  varied  from  a  short  time  to  endurance  beyond  tte 
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bounds  of  credulity.  Hufeland  mentions  total  abstinence  from  food  for 
seventeen  days,  and  there  is  a  contemporary  case  of  abstinence  for  forty  days 
in  a  maniac  who  subsisted  solely  on  water  and  tobacco.  Bolsot  *  speaks 
of  abstinence  for  fourteen  months,  and  Consbruch  ^  mentions  a  girl  who 
fisted  eighteen  months.  Miiller^  mentions  an  old  man  of  forty-five  who 
lived  six  weeks  on  cold  water.  There  is  an  instance  of  a  person  living 
in  a  cave  twenty-four  days  without  food  or  drink,*^  and  another  of  a  man 
who  survived  five  weeks'  burial  under  ruins.®  Ramazzini  speaks  of  fasting 
sixty-six  days ;  Willian,  sixty  days  (resulting  in  death) ;  von  Wocher, 
thirty-seven  days  (associated  with  tetanus)  ;  Lantana,  sixtj^  days  ;  Hobbes,  ^ 
forty  days  ;  Marcardier,^  six  months ;  Cruikshank,**  two  months ;  the  Ephe- 
merides,  thirteen  months ;  Gerard,*  sixty-nine  days  (resulting  in  death)  ; 
and  in  1722  there  was  recorded  an  instance  of  abstinence  lasting  twenty-five 
months.^ 

Desbarreaux-Bemard  ^  says  that  Guillaume  Cranio  died  in  the  prison  of 
Toulouse  in  1831,  after  a  voluntary  suicidal  abstinence  of  sixty-three  days. 
Haller^  cites  a  number  of  examples  of  long  abstinence,  but  most  ex- 
traordinary was  that  of  a  girl  of  Confolens,  described  by  Citois  of  Poitiers, 
who  published  a  history  of  the  case  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury.   This  girl  is  said  to  have  passed  three  entire  years,  from  eleven  to  four- 
teen, without  taking  any  kind  of  aliment.    In  the  "  Harleian  Miscellanies  "  is 
a  copy  of  a  paper  humbly  offered  to  the  Royal  Society  by  John  Reynolds, 
containing  a  discourse  upon  prodigious  abstinence,  occasioned  by  the  twelve 
months'  fasting  of  a  woman  named  Martha  Taylor,  a  damsel  of  Derbyshire. 
Plot®^  gives  a  great  variety  of  curious  anecdotes  of  prolonged  abstinence. 
Ames "  refers  to  "  the  true  and  admirable  history  of  the  maiden  of  Con- 
folens,"   mentioned   by   Haller.     In    the   Annual    Register,  vol.  i.,  is   an 
account  of  three  persons  who  were  buried  five  weeks  in  the  snow ;  and  in 
the  same  journal,  in  1762,  is  the  histor}'  of  a  girl  who  is  said  to  have  sub- 
sisted nearly  four  years  on  water.     In  1684  four  miners  were  buried  in  a 
Coal-pit  in  Horstel,  a  half  mile  from  Li5ge,  Belgium,  and  lived  twenty-four 
^ys  without  food,  eventually  making  good  recoveries.     An  analysis  of  the 
^ater  used  during  their  confinement  showed  an  almost  total   absence  of 
Organic  matter  and  only  a  slight  residue  of  calcium  salts." 

Joanna  Crippen  lay  six  days  in  the  snow  without  nutriment,  being  over- 
^me  by  the  cold  while  on  the  way  to  her  house ;  she  recovered  despite  her 
^posure.**  Somis,  physician  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  gives  an  account  of 
^ree  women  of  Piedmont,  Italy,  who  were  saved  from  the  ruins  of  a  stable 

«  470,  1685.  t  452,  L.  ix.,  115.  c  452,  L.  xxiv.  d  629,  158. 

e  586,  XV. ,  45.  f  629,  1668.  g  462.  T .  xxiii. 

h  **  Anat.  of  the  Absorbent  Vessels,'*  101.  i  462,  T.  vi.,  147. 
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where  they  had  been  buried  by  an  avalanche  of  snow,   March   19,   1755, 
thirty-seven  days  before.     Thirty  houses  and  22  inhabitants  were  buried  in 
this  catastrophe,  and  these  three  women,  together  with  a  child  of  two,  were 
sheltered  in  a  stable  over  which  the  snow  lodged  42  feet  deep.     They  were 
in  a  manger  20  inches  broad  and  upheld  by  a  strong  arch.     Their  enforced 
position  was  with  their  backs  to  the  wall  and  their  knees  to  their  faces.   One 
woman  had  1 5  chestnuts,  and,  fortunately,  there  were  two  goats  near  by,  and 
within  reach  some  hay,  sufficient  to  feed  them  for  a  short  time.     By  milking 
one  of  the  goats  which  had  a  kid,  they  obtained  about  two  pints  daily,  upon 
which  they  subsisted  for  a  time.     They  quenched  their  tliirst  with  melted 
snow  liquefied  by  the  heat  of  their  hands.     Their  sufferings  were  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  filth,  extreme  cold,  and  their  uncomfortable  positions ;  their 
clothes  had  rotted.     When  they  were  taken  out  their  eyes  were  unable  to 
endure  the  light,  and  their  stomachs  at  first  rejected  all  food. 

While  returning  from  Cambridge,  February  2,  1799,  Elizabeth  Wood- 
cock dismounte<l  from  her  horse,  which  ran  away,  leaving  her  in  a  violent  snow- 
storm. She  was  soon  overwhelmed  by  an  enormous  drift  six  feet  high.  The 
sensation  of  hunger  ceased  after  the  first  day  and  that  of  thirst  predominated, 
which  she  (luenched  by  sucking  snow.  She  was  discovered  on  the  10th  of 
February,  and  although  suffering  from  extensive  gangrene  of  the  toes,  she 
recovered.  Hamilton*'  says  that  at  a  barracks  near  Oppido,  celebrated  for  its 
earthquakes,  there  were  rescued  two  girls,  one  sixteen  and  the  other  eleven; 
the  former  had  remained  under  the  ruins  without  food  for  eleven  davs. 
This  i)<^)r  creature  had  counted  the  days  by  a  light  coming  through  a  small 
oiK'uing.  The  other  girl  remained  six  days  under  the  ruin  in  a  confined 
and  distressing  jH)sture,  her  hands  pressing  her  cheek  until  they  had  almost 
made  a  hole  in  it.  Two  persons  were  buried  under  earthquake  ruins  at 
Messina  for  twenty-three  and  twenty-two  days  each. 

Thomas  Creaser^* gives  the  history  of  Joseph  Lockier  of  Bath,  who,  while 
going  through  a  woods  between  6  and  7  P.  M.,  on  the  18tli  of  August, 
was  struck  insensible  by  a  violent  thunderbolt.  His  senses  gradually  re- 
turned and  he  felt  excessively  cold.  His  clothes  were  wet,  and  his  feet  so 
swollen  that  the  ]X)wer  of  the  lower  extremities  was  totally  gone  and  that  of 
the  arms  was  much  impaired.  For  a  long  time  he  was  unable  to  artieubte 
or  to  sunmion  assistance.  Early  in  September  he  heard  some  j)ersons  in  the 
W(hk1  and,  having  managed  to  siunmon  them  in  a  feeble  voice,  told  them  hfc 
stor}'.  They  declared  him  to  be  an  impostor  and  left  him.  On  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  his  late  master  came  to  his  assistance  and  removed 
him  to  Swan  Inn.  He  affirmed  that  during  his  exposure  in  the  woods  he 
had  nothing  to  eat ;  though  distressing  at  first,  hunger  soon  subsided  and 
yielded  to  thirst,  which  he  ap|>eased  by  chewing  grass  having  beads  of  crater 
thereon.     He  slei>t  during  the  warmth  of  the  day,  but  the  cold  kept  him 

»  629,  Ixxiii.  h  **  Case  Joseph  Lockier."    8**,  Bath,  1808. 
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ke  at  night.  During  his  sleep  he  dreamt  of  eating  and  drinking.  On 
rember  17,  1806,  several  surgeons  of  Bath  made  an  aflBdavit,  in  which 
7  Stated  that  this  man  was  admitted  to  the  Bath  City  Dispensary  on 
tember  1 5th,  almost  a  month  after  his  reputed  stroke,  in  an  extremely 
iciated  condition,  with  his  legs  and  thighs  shriveled  as  well  as  motionless, 
ere  were  several  livid  spots  on  his  legs  and  one  toe  was  grangrenous. 
ter  some  time  they  amputated  the  toe.  The  power  in  the  lower  extremities 
»n  returned. 

In  relating  his  travels  in  the  Levant,  Hasselquist  mentions  1000  Abyssini- 
5  who  became  destitute  of  provisions  while  en  route  to  Cairo,  and  who  lived 
0  months  on  gum  arabic  alone,  arriving  at  their  destination  without  any 
lusual  sickness  or  mortality.  Dr.  Franklin  lived  on  bread  and  water  for  a 
rtnight,  at  the  rate  of  ten  pounds  per  week,  and  maintained  himself  stout 
1(1  healthy.  Sir  John  Pringle  knew  a  lady  of  ninety  who  lived  on  pure 
t  meat.  Grower  of  Chelmsford  had  a  patient  who  lived  ten  years  on  a 
nt  of  tea  daily,  only  now  or  then  chewing  a  half  dozpn  raisins  or  almonds, 
It  not  swallowing  them.     Once  in  long  intervals  she  took  a  little  bread. 

Brassavolus  describes  a  younger  daughter  of  Frederick  King  of  Naples, 
ho  Uved  entirely  ^vithout  meat,  and  could  not  endure  even  the  taste  of  it ; 

often  as  she  put  any  in  her  mouth  she  fell  fainting.  The  monks  of  Monte 
into  (Mount  Athos)  never  touched  animal  food,  but  lived  on  vegetables, 
Ives,  and  cheese.  In  1 806  one  of  them  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
as  healthv. 

Sometimes  in  the  older  writings  we  find  records  of  incredible  abstinence, 
mston*  speaks  of  a  man  in  1460  who,  aft«r  an  unfortunate  matrimonial 
perience,  lived  alone  for  fifteen  years,  taking  neither  food  nor  drink.  Petrus 
ponensis  cites  the  instance  of  a  girl  fasting  for  eight  years.  According  to 
►nston,  Hermolus  lived  forty  years  on  air  alone.  This  same  author  has 
?o  collected  cases  of  abstinence  lasting  eleven,  twenty-two,  and  thirty  years, 
nl  cites  Aristotle  as  an  authority  in  substantiating  his  instances  of  fasting 
rls. 

Wadd,  the  celebrated  authority  on  corpulence,  quotes  Pennant  in  mentioning 
woman  in  Kosshire  who  lived  one  and  three-quarters  years  without  meat  or 
ink.  Granger  had  under  observation  a  woman  by  the  name  of  Ann  Moore, 
ty-eight  years  of  age,  who  fasted  for  two  years.  Fabricius  Hildanus^^  re- 
tes  of  Apollonia  Schreiera  that  she  lived  three  years  without  meat  or  drink. 
eajjio  tells  of  Eva  Flegen,  who  began  to  fast  in  1596,  and  from  tliat  time  on, 
P  sixteen  years,  lived  without  meat  or  drink.  According  to  the  Rev.  Thos. 
rfll,  Janet  Young  fasted  sixteen  years  and  partially  pn)longed  her  absti- 
nee  for  fifty  years.  The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,**  which 
ntains  a  mention  of  the  foregoing  case,  also  describes  the  case  of  Janet 
acleod,  who  fasted  for  four  years,  showing  no  signs  of  emaciation.     Benja- 

*  447,  444.  b  318,  1813,  ix.,  157. 
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ruin  Rush  8j)eaks  of  a  case  mentioned  in  a  letter  to  St.  George  Tucker,  from 
J.  A.  Stuart,  of  a  man  who,  after  receiving  no  benefit  from  a  year's  treatment 
for  hemiplegia,  resolved  to  starve  himself  to  death.  He  totally  abstained 
from  food  for  sixty  days,  living  on  water  and  chewing  apples,  but  spitting 
out  the  pulp  ;  at  the  expiration  of  this  time  he  died.  E^ccles  '  relates  the 
history  of  a  l)eautiful  young  woman  of  sixteen,  who  upon  the  death  of  a 
most  indulgent  father  refused  food  for  thirty-four  days,  and  soon  aftenrard 
for  fifty-four  days,  losing  all  her  senses  but  that  of  touch. 

There  is  an  account^  of  a  French  adventurer,  the  Chevalier  de  Saint- 
Lubin,  who  had  a  loathing  for  food  and  abstained  from  ever}'  kind  of  meat 
and  drink  for  fifty-eight  days.  Saint-Sauver,  at  that  time  Lieutenant  of  tie 
Bastille,  put  a  close  watch  on  this  man  and  certified  to  the  verity  of  the  &gt 
The  Euroi)ean  Magazine  in  1783  contained  an  account  of  the  Calabria  earth- 
quake, at  which  time  a  girl  of  eighteen  was  buried  under  ruins  for  six 
<lays.  The  edge  of  a  barrel  fell  on  her  ankle  and  partly  separated  it,  tlie  dust 
and  mortar  effectually  stopping  the  hemorrhage.  The  foot  dropped  off  and 
the  wound  healeil  without  medical  assistance,  the  girl  making  a  complete  re- 
covery. There  is  an  account  taken  from  a  document  in  the  Vatican  of  a 
man  living  in  180G,  in  the  reign  of  Pope  Clement  V.,  who  fasted  for  two 
years.*'  McNaughton  ^  mentions  Rubin  Kelsey,  a  medical  student  afflicted 
with  melancholia,  who  voluntarily  fasted  for  fifty-tliree  days,  drinkio| 
copiously  and  greedily  of  water.  For  the  first  six  weeks  he  walked  about, 
and  was  strong  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

Hammond  has  j)n)ved  many  of  the  rejK>rts  of  "  fasting  g[irls  "to  have 
been  untrustworthy.  The  case  of  Miss  Faucher  of  Brooklyn,  who  was  i?up- 
{K>sed  to  have  taken  no  food  for  fourteen  years,  was  fraudulent.  He  says  that 
Ann  Moore  was  fed  by  her  daughter  in  several  ways;  when  wa.shing her 
mother's  face  she  used  towels  wet  with  gravy,  milk,  or  strong  arrow-root  nieaL 
She  also  conveye<l  fcxKl  to  her  mother  by  means  of  kisses.  One  of  the  "fast- 
ing girls,"  Margaret  Weiss,  although  only  ten  years  old,  had  such  powers  of 
deception  that  after  being  watched  by  the  priest  of  the  parish.  Dr.  Bucol- 
dianus,  she  was  considered  free  from  juggling,  and,  to  everylxxly's  astonish- 
ment, she  grew,  walked,  and  talked  like  other  children  of  her  age,  still 
maintaining  that  she  used  neither  food  nor  drink.  In  several  other  case? 
re|K>rted  all  attempts  to  discover  imposture  failed.  As  we  approach  more 
modern  times  the  detection  is  more  frequent.  Sarah  Jacobs,  the  Welsh  fill- 
ing girl  who  attainwl  such  celebrity  among  the  laity,  was  taken  to  Gut** 
Hospital  on  December  9, 1869,  and  after  being  watched  by  eight  experienced 
nurses  for  eight  days  she  died  of  star\'ation.  A  postmortem  examination  of 
Anna  Garbero  of  Racconis,  in  Piedmont,*'  who  died  on  May  19,  1828,  aftef 
having  endured  a  sup[)osed  fast  of  two  years,  eight  months,  and  eleven  dajfi, 
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jvealed  remarkable  intestinal  cliauges.  The  serous  membranes  were  all 
iUous  and  thickened,  and  the  canal  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  was  totally  obliter- 
ted.  The  mucous  membranes  were  all  soft  and  friable,  and  presented  the 
ppearance  of  incipient  gangrene. 

Modem  Cases. — Turning  now  to  modem  literature,  we  have  cases  of  mar- 
k'dous  abstinence  well  substantiated  by  authoritative  evidence.  Dickson  ■ 
describes  a  man  of  sixty-two,  suffering  from  monomania,  who  refused  food 
for  four  months,  but  made  a  successful  recovery.  Richardson^  mentions  a 
case,  happening  in  1848,  of  a  man  of  thirty-three  who  voluntarily  fasted  for 
fiftj-five  days.  His  reason  for  fasting,  which  it  was  impossible  to  combat, 
vas  that  he  had  no  gastric  juice  and  that  it  was  utterly  useless  for  him  to 
take  any  nutrition,  as  he  had  no  means  of  digesting  it.  He  lived  on  water 
until  the  day  of  his  death.  Richardson  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
changes  noticed  at  the  necropsy.  There  is  an  account  of  a  religious  mendi- 
cant of  the  Jain  caste*'  who  as  a  means  of  penance  fasted  for  ninety-one  days. 
The  previous  year  he  had  fasted  eighty-six  days.  He  had  sjient  his  life  in 
strict  asceticism,  and  during  his  fasting  he  was  always  engmssed  in  prayer. 

ColUns^  describes  a  maiden  lady  of  eighty,  always  a  moderate  eater,  who 
was  attacked  by  bronchitis,  during  which  she  took  food  as  asual.  Two  days 
after  her  recover}',  without  any  known  cause,  she  refused  all  food  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so  for  thirty-three  days,  when  she  died.  She  was  delirious 
throughout  this  fast  and  slept  daily  seven  or  eight  hours.  As  a  rule,  she 
drank  about  a  wineglassful  of  water  each  day  and  her  urine  was  scanty  and 
ahnost  of  the  consistency  of  her  feces.  There  is  a  remarkable  case  of  a  girl  of 
seventeen'^  who,  suffering  with  typhoid  fever  associated  with  engorgement  of 
the  alKlomen  and  suppression  of  the  functions  of  assimilation,  fasted  for 
f(Mir months  without  visible  diminution  in  weight.  Pierce^  reix)rts  the  history 
of  a  woman  of  twenty-six  who  fasted  for  three  months  and  made  an  excellent 
recover\'. 

Grants  describes  the  "  Market  Harborough  fasting-girl/'  a  maiden  of 
Dineteen,  who  abstained  from  ftxxl  from  April,  1874,  until  December, 
1877,  although  continually  using  morphia.  Throughout  her  fast  she  had 
periodic  convulsions,  and  voided  no  urine  or  feces  for  twelve  months  before 
ber  death.  There  was  a  middle-age<l  woman  in  England  in  1860  who  for  two 
years  lived  on  opium,  gin,  and  water.  Her  chief  symj)toms  were  almost 
iily  sickness  and  epileptic  fits  three  times  a  week.  She  was  absolutely 
OtMistipateil,  and  at  her  death  her  abdomen  was  so  distended  as  to  present  the 
ippearance  of  ascites.  After  death,  the  distention  of  the  alnlomen  was  found 
to  be  due  to  a  coating  of  fat,  four  inches  thick,  in  the  parietes.  There  was 
10  obstruction  to  the  intestinal  canal  and  no  fecal  or  other  accumulation 
'jthin  it. 
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Christina  Marshall,*  a  girl  of  fourteen,  went  fifteen  and  one-half  mouths 
without  taking  solid  nourishment.  She  slept  very  little,  seldom  spoke,  but 
occasionally  aske<l  the  time  of  day.  She  took  sweets  and  water,  with  beef 
tea  at  intervals,  and  occasionally  a  small  piece  of  orange.  She  died  April 
18,  1882,  after  having  been  confined  to  her  bed  for  a  long  while. 

King,^  a  surgeon,  U.  S.  A.,  gives  an  account  of  the  deprivation  of  a  squad 
of  cavalry  numbering  40.  While  scouting  for  Indians  on  the  plains  they 
went  for  eighty-six  hours  without  water ;  when  relieved  their  mouths  and 
throats  were  so  dry  that  even  brown  sugar  would  not  dissolve  on  their  tongues. 
Many  were  delirious,  and  all  had  drawn  fresh  blood  from  their  horses. 
Despite  rej)eateil  vomiting,  some  drank  their  own  urine.  They  were  nearly 
all  suffering  from  overpowering  dyspnea,  two  were  dead,  and  two  were 
missing.  The  suffering  was  increased  by  the  acrid  atmosphere  of  the  dry 
])lains  ;  the  slightest  exercise  in  this  climate  provoked  a  thirst.  MacLoughlin,* 
the  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  S.  S.  City  of  Chester,  speaks  of  a  young  stow- 
away found  by  the  stevedores  in  an  insensible  condition  after  a  voyage  of 
eleven  days.  The  man  was  brought  on  deck  and  revived  sufficiendy  to 
W  sent  to  St.  Vinwnt's  Hospital,  X.  Y.,  about  one  and  one-half  houw 
at\er  discover}',  in  an  extremely  emaciated,  cold,  and  nearly  pulseless  condi- 
tion. He  gjive  his  name  as  John  Donnelly,  aged  twenty,  of  Dumbarton, 
SiH>tland.  On  tlie  whole  voyage  he  had  nothing  to  eat  or  drink.  He  lad 
found  some  siUt,  of  which  he  ate  two  handfuls,  and  he  had  in  his  pocket  a 
small  flask,  empty.  Into  this  flask  he  voided  his  urine,  and  afterward  drank 
it.  Until  the  secoml  <lay  he  was  intensely  hungr}',  but  after  that  time  was 
(xmsumtnl  by  a  l)urning  thirst ;  he  shouted  four  or  five  hours  every  day, 
hoping  that  he  might  be  heard.  After  this  he  became  insensible  and  re- 
memlK^nHl  nothing  until  he  awakened  in  the  hospital  where,  under  careful 
tn^atment,  he  finallv  recovered. 

Fodere  mentions  some  workmen  who  were  buried  alive  fourteen  days  in  a 
iH>ld,  damp  aivem  luider  a  ruin,  and  yet  all  livetl.  There  is  a  modem  instance 
i>f  a  ]x^rs<>n  l>eing  buried  thirty-two  days  beneath  snow,  without  food.**  The 
I^uux^t  **  notes  that  a  pig  fell  off  Dover  Cliff  and  was  picked  up  alive  one 
hundnnl  and  sixty  days  after,  haN'ing  been  partially  imbedded  in  debris. 
It  was  s<>  surrt>undeil  by  the  clialk  of  the  cliff  that  little  motion  was  possible, 
autl  \\*;inuth  was  s<Hnired  by  the  enclosing  material.  This  animal  had  there- 
t*on^  Iiv^hI  on  its  own  fat  during  the  entire  period. 

Amonc  the  modem  exhibitionists  mav  be  mentioned  Merlatti,  thefi^- 
ing  Italian,  ami  Suivi,  U>th  of  whi>m  fasted  in  Paris;  Alexander  Jacques 
who  tasttnl  fifty  days ;  ami  the  American,  Dr.  Tanner,  who  achieved  greit 
notoriety  by  a  fast  of  torn*  ilavs,  during  which  time  he  exhibited  progressive 
omaoiatiou.     Morlatti,  who   fasttxl  in  Paris   in  1886,  lost  22  pounds  in  > 
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nth  ;  during  his  fast  of  fifty  days  he  drank  only  pure  filtered  water.  Prior 
the  fast  his  farewell  meal  consisted  of  a  whole  fat  goose,  including  the  bones, 

0  pounds  of  roast  beef,  vegetables  for  two,  and  a  plate  of  walnuts,  the  lat- 
r  eaten  whole.  Alexander  Jacques  *  fasted  fifty  days  and  Succi  fasted  forty 
ys.  Jacques  lost  28  pounds  and  4  ounces  (from  142  pounds,  8  ounces  to 
l4  pounds,  4  ounces),  while  Succi's  loss  was  34  pounds  and  3  ounces, 
icci  diminished  in  height  from  65f  to  64J  inches,  while  Jacques  increased 
om  64J  to  65J  inches.     Jacques  smoked  cigarettes  incessantly,  using  700 

1  tfie  fifty  days,  although,  by  professional  advice,  he  stopi)ed  the  habit  on  the 
)rty-second  day.  Three  or  four  times  a  day  he  took  a  powder  made  of  herbs, 
)  which  he  naturally  attributed  his  power  of  prolonging  life  without  food, 
ucci  remained  in  a  room  in  which  he  kept  the  temperature  at  a  very  high 
oint  In  speaking  of  Succi's  latest  feat  a  recent  report  says :  "  It  has 
Mne  to  light  in  his  latest  attempt  to  go  for  fifty  days  without  food  that  he 
rivately  regaled  himself  on  soup,  beefsteak,  chocolate,  and  eggs.  It  was 
Iso  discovered  that  one  of  the  *  committee,'  who  were  supposed  to  watch  and 
fe  that  the  experiment  was  conducted  in  a  bona  fide  manner,  ^  stood  in '  with 
ie  faster  and  helped  him  deceive  the  others.  The  result  of  the  Vienna  ex- 
eriment  is  bound  to  cast  suspicion  on  all  previous  fasting  accomplishments 
r  Signor  Succi,  if  not  upon  those  of  his  predecessors." 

Although  all  these  modern  fasters  have  been  accused  of  being  jugglers 
id  deceivers,  throughout  their  fasts  they  showed  constant  decrease  in  weight, 
id  inspection  by  visitors  was  welcomed  at  all  times.  They  invariably  invited 
edical  attention,  and  some  were  under  the  closest  surveillance  ;  although  we 
av  not  implicitly  believe  that  the  fasts  were  in  every  respect  bona  fide,  yet 
e  must  acknowledge  that  these  men  displayed  great  endurance  in  their 
iparent  indifference  for  fcK>d,  the  deprivation  of  which  in  a  normal  individual 
r  one  dav  onlv  causes  intense  sufferine:. 

Anomalies  of  Temperature. — In  reviewing  the  reports  of  the  highest 
«)rded  temperatures  of  the  human  body,  it  must  be  remembered  that  no 
atter  how  good  the  evidence  or  how  authentic  the  reference  there  is  always 
lance  for  malingering.  It  is  possible  to  send  the  index  of  an  ordinary'  ther- 
ometer  uj)  to  the  top  in  ten  or  fifteen  seconds  by  rubbing  it  between  the 
ightly  moistened  thumb  and  the  finger,  exerting  considerable  j)ressure  at  the 
ne.  There  are  several  other  means  of  artificially  producing  enormous  tem- 
ratures  with  little  risk  of  detection,  and  as  the  sensitiveness  of  the  ther- 
)ineter  l)ecomes  greater  the  easier  is  the  deception. 

Mackenzie  ^  re]X)rts  the  temj>eratu re-range  of  a  woman  of  forty-two  who 
ffered  with  er}'sij)elatous  inflammation  of  a  stump  of  the  leg.  Throughout 
ioniewhat  pmtracted  illness,  lasting  from  Febniary  20  to  April  22,  1879, 
» temjK»rature  many  times  registered  between  108°  and  111°  F.  About  a 
ir  later  she  was  again  troubled  with  the  stump,  and  this  time  the  tenij)era- 
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tiire  reached  as  high  as  114°.  Although  under  the  circumstances,  as  aq 
rational  physician  would,  Mackenzie  suspected  fraud,  he  could  not  deted 
any  method  of  deception.  Finally  the  woman  confessed  that  she  had  p»l 
duced  the  temperature  artificially  by  means  of  hot-water  bottles,  poultices, 

MacNab  *  records  a  case  of  rheumatic  fever  in  which  the  temperature 
111.4°  F.  as  indicated  by  two  thermometers,  one  in  the  axilla  and  the 
in  the  groin.  This  high  degree  of  temperature  was  maintained  after  d( 
Before  the  Clinical  Society  of  London,  Teale  ^  reported  a  case  in  which,  at 
ferent  times,  there  were  recorded  temperatures  from  110°  to  120°  F.  in 
mouth,  rectum,  and  axilla.  According  to  a  comment  in  the  Lancet,  there 
no  way  that  the  patient  could  have  artificially  produced  this  temperature, 
during  convalescence  the  thennometer  used  registered  normal  as  well  as  sok 
normal  temperatures.  Caesar  °  speaks  of  a  girl  of  fifteen  w^ith  enteric  fmi 
whose  temperature,  on  two  occasions  110°  F.,  reached  the  limit  of  the  mrf 
cury  in  the  thermometer. 

There  have  been  instances  mentioned  in  which,  in  order  to  escape  dut 
prisoners  have  artificially  produced  high  temperatures,  and  the  same  has 
sionally  been  observed  among  conscripts  in  the  army  or  navy.     There  is 
account*^  of  a  habit  of  prisoners  of    introducing  tobacco  into  the 
therel)y  reducing  the  pulse  to  an  alarming  degree  and  insuring  their  ex( 
tion  from  labor.     In  tlie  Adelaide  Hospital  in  Dublin  ®  there  was  a  case 
which  the  temperature  in  the  vagina  and  groin  registered  from  120°  to  W 
and  one  day  it  reached  130.8°  F.;  the  patient  recovered.     Ormerod^ 
tions  a  ners^ous    ami    iivsteric    woman    of  thirtv-two,  a  suiferer  with 
rheumatism,  whose  temperature  rose  to  115.8°  F.     She  insisted  on  leava 
tiie  hospital  when  her  temperature  was  still  104°. 

Wunderlich  mentions  a  case  of  tetanus  in  which  the  temperature  rose' 
4().40°  C.  (1 15.5°  F.),  and  before  death  it  was  as  high  as  44.75°  C.    01 
nierK  mentions  108°  F.  in  typhoid  fever.     Kartulus*^  speaks  of  a  child 
five,  with  typhoid  fever,  who  at  different  times  had  temperatures  of  101 
108°,  and  108.2°  F.  ;  it  finally  recovered.     He  also  quotes  a  case  of  py< 
in  a  boy  of  seven,  whose  temperature  rose  to  107.6°  F.     He  also  speaks 
Wunderlich's  ease  of  remittent  fever,  in  which  the  temperature  reached  107. 
F.     Wilson  Fox,  in  mentioning  a  case  of  rheumatic  fever,  says  the  temj 
ture  reached  110°  F. 

Philij>son  ^   ^ives  an  account  of  a  female  servant  of  twenty-three 
suffered  from  a  neurosis  which  influenced  the  vasomotor  nerv^ous  SYstem, 
caused  hysteria  ass(K'iated  with  abnormal  temperatures.     On  the  evening 
July  Dth  her   temperature  was   112°  F.  ;  on  the  IGtIi,  it  was  111°;  on 
18th,  112°  ;  on  the  24th,  117°  (axilla);  on  the  28th,  in  the  left  axilla 
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117°,  in  the  right  axilla,  114°,  and  in  the  mouth,  112°;  on  the  29th,  it 
115°  in  the  right  axilla,  110°  in  the  left  axilla,  and  116°  in  the  mouth. 

j>atient  was  discharged  the  following  September.  Steel  of  Manchester  * 
iks  of  a  hysteric  female  of  twenty,  whose  temperature  was  116.4°. 
homed  ^  mentions  a  hysteric  woman  of  twenty-two  at  Guy's  Hospital, 
idon,  with  phthisis  of  the  left  lung,  associated  with  marked  hectic  fevers, 
ving  registered  the  limit  of  the  ortlinary  thermometers,  the  physicians 
icured  one  with  a  scale  reaching  to  130°  F.  She  objected  to  using  the  large 
rmometers,  saying  they  were  "horse  thermometers."  On  October  15, 
79,  however,  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  temperature  of  128°  F.  with 
I  large  thermometer.  In  March  of  the  following  year  she  died,  and  the 
'ropsy  revealed  nothing  indicative  of  a  cause  for  these  enormous  tempera- 
«§.  She  was  suspected  of  fraud,  and  was  closely  watched  in  Guy's  Hos- 
al,  but  never,  in  the  slightest  way,  was  she  detected  in  using  artificial  means 
elevate  the  temperature  record. 

In  cases  of  insolation  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  see  a  patient  whose  tem- 
•ature  cannot  be  registered  by  an  ordinary  thermometer.  Any  one  who 
5  been  resident  at  a  hospital  in  which  heat-cases  are  received  in  the  sum- 
r  will  substantiate  this.  At  the  Emergency  Hospital  in  Washington,  dur- 
:  recent  years,  several  cases  have  been  brought  in  which  the  temperatures 
re  above  the  ordinary  registering  point  of  the  hospital  thermometers,  and 
J  of  the  most  extraordinary  cases  recovered. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Physicians  in  1895,  Jaeobi 
New  York  reported  a  case  of  hyperthermy  reaching  148°  F.  This 
tance  occurred  in  a  profoundly  hysteric  fireman,  who  suffered  a  rather 
ere  injury  as  the  result  of  a  fall  between  the  revolving  rods  of  some 
ehinerv,  and  was  rendered  unconscious  for  four  davs.  Thereafter  he  com- 
ined  of  various  pains,  bloody  expectoration,  and  had  convulsions  at  vaiy- 

intervals,  with  loss  of  consciousness,  riapid  respiration,  unaccelerated 
.se,  and  excessively  high  temperature,  the  last  on  one  occasion  reaching 
height  of  148°  F.  The  temperature  was  taken  carefully  in  the  presence 
a  nimiber  of  persons,  and  all  possible  precautions  were  observed  to  pre- 
it  deception.  The  thermometer  was  variously  placed  in  the  mouth,  anus, 
Ua,  popliteal  space,  groin,  urethra,  and  different  instruments  were  from 
e  to  time  employed.  The  behavior  of  the  patient  was  much  influenced 
attention  and  by  suggestion.  For  a  period  of  five  days  the  temperature 
ragcnl  continuously  between  120°  and  125°  F. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  foregoing  case,  Welch  of  Baltimore  referred  to  a 
'  that  had  been  reported  in  which  it  was  said  that  the  temperature  reached 
iigh  as  171°  F.  These  extraordinary  elevations  of  temperature,  he  said, 
ear  physically  impossible  when  they  are  long  continued,  as  they  are  fatal 
lie  life  of  the  animal  cell. 
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In  the  same  connection  Shattuck  of  Boston  added  that  he  had  observed  a 
temperature  of  117°  F. ;  every  precaution  liad  been  taken  to  prevent  fraud 
or  deception.     The  ^^atient  was  a  hysteric  young  woman. 

Jacobi  closed  the  discussion  by  insisting  that  his  observations  had  been 
made  with  the  greatest  care  and  precautions  and  under  many  different  cir- 
cumstances. He  had  at  first  viewed  the  case  with  skepticism,  but  he  could 
not  doubt  the  results  of  his  observation.  He  added,  that  although  we  cannot 
explain  anomalies  of  this  kind,  this  constitutes  no  reason  why  we  should  denv 
their  occurrence. 

Duffy*  records  one  of  the  lowest  temperatures  on  record  in  a  n^ress 
of  thirty-five  who,  after  an  abortion,  showed  only  84°  F.  in  the  mouth  and 
axillae.     She  died  the  next  day. 

The  amount  of  external  heat  that  a  human  being  can  endure  is 
sometimes  remarkable,  and  the  range  of  temperature  compatible  with  life  is 
none  the  less  extraordinaiy.  The  Esquimaux  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  ex- 
treme north  at  times  endure  a  temperature  of — 60°  F.,  while  some  of  the 
people  living  in  equatorial  regions  are  apparently  healthy  at  a  temperature  as 
high  as  130°  F.,  and  work  in  the  sun,  where  the  temperature  is  far  higher. 
In  the  engine-rooms  of  some  steamers  plying  in  tropical  waters  temperatures 
as  high  as  150°  F.  have  been  roistered,  yet  the  engineers  and  tlie  stokers 
become  habituated  to  this  heat  and  labor  in  it  without  apparent  suffering.  In 
Turkish  baths,  by  progressively  exposing  themselves  to  graduated  tempera- 
tures, persons  have  been  able  to  endure  a  heat  considerably  above  the  boiling 
point,  though  having  to  protect  their  persons  from  the  furniture  and  floors  and 
walls  of  the  rooms.  The  hot  air  in  these  rooms  is  intensely  drj',  provoking 
profuse  perspiration.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  remained  some  time  in  a  room  the 
temperature  of  which  was  211°  F.,  and  his  own  temi>erature  never  mounted 
above  normal. 

There  have  been  exhibitionists  who  claimed  particular  ability  to  endure 
intense  heats  without  any  visible  disadvantage.  These  men  are  generally 
styled  "  human  salamanders,"  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  "  fire- 
eaters,"  who,  as  a  rule,  are  simply  jugglers.  Martinez,**  the  so-called  "  French 
Salamander,"  was  born  in  Havana.  As  a  baker  he  had  ex^wsed  himself  from 
boyhood  to  verj*^  high  temperatures,  and  he  subsequently  gave  public  exhibi- 
tions of  his  extraordinary  ability  to  endure  heat.  He  remained  in  an  oven 
erected  in  the  middle  of  the  Gardens  of  Tivoli  for  fourteen  minutes  when  the 
temperature  in  the  oven  was  338°  F.  His  pulse  on  entering  >vas  76  and  on 
coming  out  130.  He  often  duplicated  this  feat  before  vast  assemblage^i, 
though  hardly  ever  attaining  the  same  degree  of  temperature,  the  ther- 
mometer generally  varj'ing  from  250°  F.  upward.  Chamouni  was  the  cele- 
brated "  Russian  Salamander,"  assuming  the  title  of  "  The  Incombustible."  ^ 
His  great  feat  was  to  enter  an  oven  with  a  raw  leg  of  mutton,  not  retiring 
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until  the  meat  was  well  baked.  This  person  eventually  lost  his  life  in  the 
perfonnance  of  this  feat ;  his  ashes  were  conveyed  to  his  native  town,  where 
a  monument  was  erected  over  them.  Since  the  time  of  these  two  contempo- 
raneous salamanders  there  have  been  many  others,  but  probably  none  have 
attained  the  same  notoriety. 

In  this  connection  Tillet  speaks  of  some  servant  girls  to  a  baker  who  for 
fifteen  minutes  supported  a  temperature  of  270°  F.;  for  ten  minutes,  279°  F.; 
and  for  several  minutes,  364°  F.,  thus  surpassing  Martinez.  In  the  Glasgow 
Medical  Journal,  1859,  there  is  an  account  of  a  baker's  daughter  who  remained 
twelve  minutes  in  an  oven  at  274°  F.  Chantrey,  the  sculptor,  and  his  work- 
man are  said  to  have  entered  with  impunity  a  furnace  of  over  320°  F. 

In  some  of  the  savage  ceremonies  of  fire  worship  the  degree  of  heat  en- 
dured by  the  participants  is  really  remarkable,  and  even  if  the  rites  are  per- 
fonned  by  skilful  juggling,  nevertheless,  the  ability  to  endure  intense  heat  is 
worthy  of  comment.     A  recent  report  says : 

"  The  most  remarkable  ceremonial  of  fire  worship  that  survives  in  this 
country  is  practised  by  the  Navajos.  They  believe  in  purification  by  fire,  and 
to  this  end  they  literally  wash  themselves  in  it.  The  feats  they  perform  with 
it  far  exceed  the  most  wonderful  acts  of  fire-eating  and  fire-handling  accom- 
plished by  civilized  jugglers.  In  preparation  for  the  festival  a  gigantic  heap 
of  dry  wood  is  gathered  from  the  desert  At  the  appointed  moment  the  great 
pile  of  inflammable  brush  is  lighted  and  in  a  few  moments  the  whole  of  it  is 
ablaze.  Storms  of  sparks  fly  100  feet  or  more  into  the  air,  and  ashes  fall 
about  like  a  shower  of  snow.  The  ceremony  always  takes  place  at  night  and 
the  effect  of  it  is  both  weird  and  impressive. 

"  Just  when  the  fire  is  raging  at  its  hottest  a  whistle  is  heard  from  the 
outer  darkness  and  a  dozen  warriors,  lithe  and  lean,  dressed  simply  in  narrow 
white  breech-cloths  and  moccasins  and  daubed  with  white  earth  so  as  to  look 
like  so  many  living  statues,  come  bounding  through  the  entrance  to  the  corral 
that  incloses  the  flaming  heap.  Yelping  like  wolves,  they  move  slowly  toward 
the  fire,  bearing  aloft  slender  wands  tipped  with  balls  of  eagle-down.  Rush- 
ing around  the  fire,  always  to  the  left,  they  begin  thnisting  their  wands  toward 
the  fire,  trying  to  burn  off  the  down  from  the  tips.  Owing  to  the  intensity  of 
the  heat  this  is  difficult  to  accomplish.  One  warrior  dashes  wildly  toward 
the  fire  and  retreats  ;  another  lies  as  close  to  the  ground  as  a  frightened  lizard, 
endeavoring  to  wriggle  himself  up  to  the  fire ;  others  seek  to  catch  on  their 
wands  the  sjmrks  that  fly  in  the  air.  At  last  oiie  by  one  they  all  succeed  in 
burning  the  downy  balls  from  the  wands.  The  test  of  endurance  is  very 
severe,  the  heat  of  the  fire  being  so  great. 

"  The  remarkable  feats,  however,  are  performed  in  connection  with  another 
dance  that  follows.  This  is  heralded  by  a  tremendous  blowing  of  horns.  The 
Doise  ^rows  louder  and  louder  until  suddenly  ten  or  more  men  run  into  the 
^rral,  each  of  them  carr}'ing  two  thick  bundles  of  shredded  cedar  bark. 
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Four  times  they  run  around  the  fire  waving  the  bundles,  which  are  then  lighted. 
Now  begins  a  wild  race  around  the  fire,  the  rapid  running  causing  the  brands 
to  throw  out  long  streamers  of  flames  over  the  hands  and  arms  of  the  dancers. 
The  latter  apply  the  brands  to  their  own  nude  bodies  and  to  the  bodies  of  tlieir 
comrades  in  front.  A  warrior  will  seize  the  flaming  mass  as  if  it  were  a 
sponge,  and,  keeping  close  to  the  man  he  is  pursuing,  will  rub  his  back  with 
it  as  if  bathing  him.  The  sufferer  in  turn  catches  up  with  the  man  in  front 
of  him  and  bathes  him  in  flame.  From  time  to  time  the  dancers  sponge  their 
own  backs  with  the  flaming  brands.  When  a  brand  is  so  far  consumed  that 
it  can  no  longer  be  held  it  is  dropped  and  the  dancers  disappear  from  the 
corral.  The  spectators  pick  up  the  flaming  bunches  thus  dropped  and  bathe 
their  own  hands  in  the  fire. 

"  No  satisfactory  explanation  seems  to  be  obtainable  as  to  the  means  by 
which  the  dancers  in  this  extraordinary  performance  are  able  to  escape  injun'. 
Apparently  they  do  not  suffer  from  any  bums.  Doubtless  some  protection  is 
afforded  by  the  earth  that  is  applied  to  their  bodies." 

Spontaneous  combustion  of  the  human  body,  although  doubted  bv 

the  medical  men  of  this  day,  has  for  many  years  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion  ;  only  a  few  years  ago,  among  the  writers  on  this  subject,  there  were 
as  many  credulous  as  there  were  skeptics.  There  is,  however,  no  reliable 
evidence  to  sup|X)rt  the  belief  in  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  the  body.  A 
few  apochryphal  cases  only  have  been  recorded.  The  opinion  that  the  tissues 
of  drunkards  might  be  so  saturated  with  alcohol  as  to  render  the  body  com- 
bustible is  disproveil  by  the  simple  experiment  of  placing  flesh  in  spirits  for 
a  long  time  and  then  trying  to  burn  it  Liebig  and  others  found  that  flesh 
soaktnl  in  alcohol  would  burn  only  until  the  alcohol  was  consumed.  That 
various  substances  ignite  spontaneously  is  explained  by  chemic  phenomena, 
the  conditions  of  which  do  not  exist  in  the  human  frame.  Watkins  ■  in  speak- 
ing of  the  inflammability  of  the  human  body  remarks  that  on  one  occasion 
he  tried  to  consume  the  body  of  a  pirate  given  to  him  by  a  U.  S.  Marshal. 
He  built  a  rousing  fire  and  piled  wood  on  all  night,  and  had  not  got  the  body 
consumed  by  the  forenoon  of  the  following  day.  Quite  a  feasible  reason  for 
supposes!  spontaneous  human  combustion  is  to  be  found  in  several  cases  quoted 
by  Taylor,'^^  in  which  persons  falling  asleep,  possibly  near  a  fire,  have  been 
accidentally  ignited,  and  becoming  first  stupefied  by  the  smoke,  and  then  suffo- 
cated, have  been  burned  to  charcoal  without  awaking.  Drunkenness  or  great 
exhaustion  may  also  explain  certain  cases.  In  substantiation  of  the  possi- 
bility of  Taylor's  instances  several  prominent  physiologists  have  remarked  that 
persons  have  endureil  severe  burns  during  sleep  and  have  never  wakened. 
There  is  an  account  of  a  man  who  lay  down  on  the  top  of  a  lime  kiln,  which 
was  fireil  daring  his  sleep,  and  one  leg  was  burned  entirely  off  without  awaking 
the  man,  a  fact  explained  by  the  very  slow  and  gradual  increase  of  temperature. 

«  593,  1870. 
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The  theories  advanced  by  the  advocates  of  spontaneous  human  combus- 
tion are  very  ingenious  and  deserve  mention  here.  An  old  authority  has 
said :  "  Our  blood  is  of  such  a  nature,  as  also  our  lymph  and  bile :  all  of 
which,  when  dried  by  art,  flame  like  spirit  of  wine  at  the  approach  of  the 
least  fire  and  bum  away  to  ashes/*  Lonl  Bacon  mentions  spontaneous  com- 
bustion, and  Marcellus  Donatus  ^^  says  that  in  the  time  of  Godefroy  of 
Bouillon  there  were  people  of  a  certain  locality  who  supposed  themselves  to 
have  been  burning  of  an  invisible  fire  in  their  entrails,  and  he  adds  that  some 
cut  off  a  hand  or  a  foot  when  the  burning  began,  tliat  it  should  go  no  further. 
What  may  have  been  the  malady  with  which  these  people  suffered  must  be  a 
matter  of  conjecture. 

Overton,"  in  a  paper  on  this  subject,  remarks  that  in  the  "  Memoirs  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Paris,"  1751,  there  is  related  an  account  of  a  butcher 
who,  opening  a  diseased  beef,  was  burned  by  a  flame  which  issued  from 
the  maw  of  the  animal ;  there  was  first  an  explosion  which  rose  to  a 
height  of  five  feet  and  continued  to  blaze  several  minutes  with  a  highly  offen- 
sive odor.  Morton  saw  a  flame  emanate  from  beneath  the  skin  of  a  hog  at 
the  instant  of  making  an  incision  through  it.  Ruysch,  the  famous  Dutch 
physician,  remarks  that  he  introduced  a  hollow  bougie  into  a  woman's  stomach 
he  had  just  opened,  and  he  observed  a  vapor  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  the 
tube,  and  this  lit  on  contact  with  the  atmosphere.  This  is  probably  an  exag- 
geration of  the  properties  of  the  hydrogen  sulphid  found  in  the  stomach. 
There  is  an  account  **  of  a  man  of  forty-three,  a  gross  feeder,  who  was  par- 
ticularly fond  of  fats  and  a  victim  of  psoriasis  palraaria,  who  on  going  to  bed 
one  night,  after  extinguishing  the  light  in  the  room,  was  suq)rised  to  find  him- 
self enveloped  in  a  phosphorescent  lialo ;  this  continued  for  several  days  and 
recurred  after  further  indiscretions  in  diet.  It  is  well  known  that  there  are 
insects  and  other  creatures  of  the  lower  animal  kingdom  which  possess  the 
peculiar  cjuality  of  phosphorescence. 

There  are  numerous  cases  of  spontaneous  combustion  of  the  human 
body  reported  by  the  older  writers.  Bartholinus  mentions  an  instance  after 
the  i)erson  had  drunk  too  much  wine.  Fouquet  ^  mentions  a  person  ignited  by 
lightning.  Schrader  ^  speaks  of  a  person  from  whose  mouth  and  fauces  after 
1  debauch  issued  fire.  Schurig  ®  tells  of  flames  issuing  from  the  vulva,  and 
Moscati  ^  records  the  same  occurrence  in  parturition  ;  Sinibaldus,'^^  Borellus,**^ 
ind  Bierling  ^^*  have  also  written  on  this  subject,  and  the  Ephemerides  con- 
ains  a  number  of  instances. 

In  1763  Bianchini,  Prebendary  of  Verona,  published  an  account  of  the 
3ath  of  Countess  CJornelia  Band!  of  Cesena,  who  in  her  sixtv-second  vear 
IS  consumed  by  a  fire  kindled  in  her  own  body.     In  explanation  Bianchini 

»  774,  1835,  9  et  seq.  b  476,  1842,  ii.,  2,  374. 
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wild  that  the  fire  was  caused  in  the  entrails  by  the  inflamed  eflBuvia  of  th 
hUxKl,  by  the  juices  and  fermentation  in  the  stomach,  and,  lastly,  by  fier 
evaiK)rati()ns  which  exhaled  from  the  spirits  of  wine,  brandy,  etc.  In  th 
(n»ntleman's  Magazine,  1763,  there  is  recorded  an  account  of  three  noble 
men  who,  in  enmlation,  drank  great  quantities  of  strong  liquor,  and  two  o 
them  died  scorched  and  suffocated  by  a  flame  forcing  itself  from  the  stomacl 
There  is  an  account  of  a  poor  woman  in  Paris  in  the  last  century  who  dran 
plentifully  of  spirits,  for  three  years  taking  virtually  nothing  else.  Her  bod 
bei*ame  so  combustible  that  one  night  while  lying  on  a  straw  couch  she  wa 
sjH>ntaniH)usly  burned  to  ashes  and  smoke.  The  evident  cause  of  this  com 
bustion  is  too  plain  to  be  commented  on.  In  the  Lancet,  1845,  there  are  tw 
cases  n»jH)rted  in  which  shortly  before  death  luminous  breath  has  been  seen  t 
issue  fn>m  the  mouth.* 

There  is  an  instance  reported  of  a  professor  of  mathematics  **  of  thirty-fiv 
years  of  age  and  temperate,  who,  feeling  a  pain  in  his  left  1^,  discovered 
jwle  flame  alx>ut  the  size  of  a  ten-cent  piece  issuing  therefrom.  As  reeei 
as  Man^h,  1850,  in  a  Court  of  Assizes  in  Darmstadt  during  the  trial  of  Joh 
Staufl\  aixHised  of  the  murder  of  the  Countess  Goerlitz,  the  counsel  for  th 
defense  advanixnl  the  theor}'  of  spontaneous  human  combustion,  and  such  emi 
nent  lUx^tors  as  von  Sielx)ld,  Graff,  von  Liebig,  and  other  prominent  member 
of  the  Hessian  nuxlioal  fratemitj'  were  called  to  comment  on  its  possibility 
princijxdly  on  their  testimony  a  conviction  and  life-imprisonment  was  secured 
In  1 870*^  there  %%*as  a  woman  of  thirtj'-seven,  addicted  to  alcoholic  liquors,  wh 
was  found  in  her  nxmi  with  her  viscera  and  part  of  her  limbs  consumed  by  fire 
but  the  hair  and  clotlu^  intact  According  to  Walford,**'  in  the  Scientific 
Amerii^ui  for  1870,  there  was  a  case  reported  by  Flowers  of  I^uisiana  of  s 
man,  a  hanl  drinker,  w1k>  was  sitting  by  a  fire  surrounded  by  his  Christma 
pu^ts,  when  suddenly  flames  of  a  bluish  tint  burst  fn>m  his  mouth  and  noc^ 
trils  ami  he  \%*:is  s^xm  a  ci^rpcse.  Flowers  states  that  the  l>ody  remaineil  ex 
tivniely  wann  for  a  much  longer  j^eriod  than  usual. 

Statistics. — Fnnu  an  examination  of  28  cases  of  spontaneous  combu* 
tiini,  Jat^lvi  »*  makt^  the  foUowiiur  summarv  : — 

( n  It  has  alwavs  iHxnirred  in  the  human  living  boil  v. 

^2^  TW  subjiH^  were  g^^nerally  old  |H^rsi>ns. 

^C^>  It  xi'as  m^iixM  nH>n^  frvi|Mently  in  wivmen  than  in  men. 

(4^  AH  the  |¥*iv^>ns  wvre  alone  at  the  time  of  ixxnirrence, 

^^^"^  TIh\v  all  KhI  an  idle  Hft\ 

^^>^  TIh^v  woi>^  all  ^vqMilent  or  intem|vnite, 

^T^  Mi^t  tm^iH^mly  at  tht*  time  of  ixvunvmv  therv  wn-^  a  light  and  !H>ni 
Jjrtiitiblo  suK<t;iiHV  in  tlu^  nx>m, 

^S^  rho  \»mlmsti^^i  w^is  mpkl  aini  w;^  finisheil  in  from  iMne  to  seven  hour 

'  TS^  1ST\\  ^  23&.  Mar  13  and  30.  1<41. 
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(9)  The  room  where  the  combustion  took  place  was  generally  filled  with 
a  thick  vapor  and  the  walls  covered  with  a  thick,  carbonaceous  substance. 

(10)  The  trunk  was  usually  the  part  most  frequently  destroyed  ;  some  part 
of  the  head  and  extremities  remained. 

(11)  With  but  two  exceptions,  the  combustion  occurred  in  winter  and  in 
the  northern  regions. 

Magnetic,  Phosphorescent,  and  Electric  Anomalies. — There  have 

been  certain  persons  who  have  appeared  before  the  public  under  such  names 
as  the  "  human  magnet,"  the  "  electric  lady,"  etc.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
some  persons  are  supercharged  with  magnetism  and  electricity.  For  instance, 
it  is  quite  possible  for  many  persons  by  drawing  a  rubber  comb  through  the 
hair  to  produce  a  crackling  noise,  and  even  produce  sparks  in  the  dark.  Some 
exhibitionists  have  been  genuine  curiosities  of  this  sort,  while  others  by  skil- 
fiilly  arranged  electric  apparatus  are  enabled  to  perform  their  feats.  A 
curious  case  was  reported  in  this  country  many  years  ago,*  which  apparently 
emanates  from  an  authoritative  source.  On  the  25th  of  January,  1837,  a  cer- 
tain lady  became  suddenly  and  unconsciously  charged  with  electricity.  Her 
newly  acquired  power  was  first  exhibited  when  passing  her  hand  over  the  face 
of  her  brother ;  to  the  astonishment  of  both,  vivid  electric  sparks  passed  from 
the  ends  of  each  finger.  This  power  continued  with  augmented  force  from  the 
25th  of  January  to  the  last  of  February,  but  finally  became  extinct  about  the 
middle  of  May  of  the  same  year. 

Schneider  ^  mentions  a  strong,  healthy,  dark-haired  Capuchin  monk,  the 
removal  of  whose  head-dress  always  induced  a  number  of  shining,  crackling 
imparks  from  his  hair  or  scalp.  Bartholinus  observed  a  similar  peculiarity  in 
Gonzaga,  Duke  of  Mantua.  In  another  case  luminous  sparks  were  given  out 
whenever  the  patient  passed  urine.  Marsh  relates  two  cases  of  phthisis  in  which 
the  heads  of  the  patients  were  surrounded  by  phosphorescent  lights.  Kaster 
mentions  an  instance  in  which  light  was  seen  in  the  perspiration  and  on  the 
body  linen  after  violent  exertion.  After  exertion  Jurine,^  Guyton,  and  Dries- 
sen  observed  luminous  urine  passed  by  healthy  persons,  and  Nasse  mentions 
the  same  phenomenon  in  a  phthisical  patient.  Percy  and  Stokes  have  ob- 
^rved  phosphorescence  in  a  carcinomatous  ulcer. 

There  is  a  description  of  a  Zulu  boy  exhibited  in  Edinburgh  in  1882^ 
whose  body  was  so  charged  with  electricity  that  he  could  impart  a  shock  to 
any  of  his  patrons.  He  was  about  six  and  a-half  years  of  age,  bright,  happy, 
and  spoke  English  thoroughly  well.  From  infancy  he  had  been  distinguished 
for  this  faculty,  variable  with  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  As  a  rule,  the  act 
^f  shaking  hands  was  generally  attended  by  a  quivering  sensation  like  that 
produced  by  an  electric  current,  and  contact  with  his  tongue  gave  a  still 
sharper  shock. 

»  124,  Jan.,  1838.  »>  Casper's  Wochenschrift,  No.  15,  1849. 
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Sir  Charles  Bell  lias  made  extensive  investigation  of  the  subject  of 
human  magnetism  and  is  probably  the  best  authority  on  the  subject,  but 
many  celebrated  scientists  have  studied  it  thoroughly.  In  the  Pittsburg 
Medical  Review  *  there  is  a  description  of  a  girl  of  three  and  a  half,  a  blonde, 
and  extremely  womanly  for  her  age,  who  possessed  a  wonderful  magnetic 
power.  Metal  spoons  would  adhere  to  her  finger-tips,  nose,  or  chin.  The 
child,  however,  could  not  pick  up  a  steel  needle,  an  article  generally  very 
sensitive  to  the  magnet ;  nor  would  a  penny  stick  to  any  portion  of  her  body. 

Only  recently  there  was  exhibited  through  this  countiy^  a  woman  named 
Annie  May  Abbott,  who  styled  herself  the  "  Georgia  Electric  Lady."  This 
person  gave  exhibitions  of  wonderful  magnetic  power,  and  invited  the  inspec- 
tion and  discussion  of  medical  men.  Besides  her  chief  accomplislmient  ?he 
possessed  wonderful  strength  and  was  a  skilled  equilibrist.  By  placing  her 
hands  on  the  sides  of  a  chair  u})on  which  a  heavy  man  was  seated,  she  would 
raise  it  without  apparent  efforts  She  defied  the  strongest  person  in  the  audi- 
ence to  take  from  her  hand  a  stick  which  she  had  once  grasped.  Recent 
reports  say  that  Miss  Abbott  is  amusing  herself  now  with  the  strong  men  of 
China  and  Japan.  The  Japanese  wrestlers,  whose  physical  strength  is  cele- 
brated the  world  over,  were  unable  to  raise  Miss  Abbott  from  the  floor,  while 
with  the  tips  of  her  fingers  she  neutralized  their  most  strenuous  efforts  to  lift 
even  light  objects,  such  as  a  cane,  from  a  table.  The  possibilities,  in  thi.^ 
advanced  era  of  electric  mechanism,  make  fraud  and  deception  so  easy  that 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  pronounce  on  the  genuineness  of  any  of  the 
modern  exhibitions  of  human  electricity. 

The  Effects  of  Cold. — Gmelin,  the  famous  scientist  and  investigator 
of  this  subject,  says  that  man  has  lived  where  the  temperature  falls  as  low 
as  — 157°  F.  Habit  is  a  marked  factor  in  this  endurance.  In  Russia 
men  and  women  work  with  their  breasts  and  arms  uncovered  in  a  teniperatuw 
many  degrees  below  zero  and  without  attention  to  the  fact.  In  the  m(^ 
rigorous  winter  the  inhal)itants  of  the  Alps  work  with  bare  breasts  and  the 
children  sport  about  in  the  snow.  Wrapping  himself  in  his  i>eU»t(  the 
Russian  sleeps  in  the  snow.  This  influence  of  habit  is  seen  in  the  inability 
of  intrudiM's  in  northern  lands  to  endure  the  cold,  which  has  no  effect  on  tlw 
indigenous  jK^ople.  On  their  way  to  besiege  a  Norwegian  stronghold  i^ 
1719,  7000  Swedes  perished  in  the  snows  and  cold  of  their  neighlx>rin^ 
country.  On  the  retreat  from  Prague  in  1742,  the  French  army,  under  th< 
rigorous  sky  of  Bohemia,  lost  4000  men  in  ten  days.  It  is  needless  t( 
speak  of  the  thousands  lost  in  Napoleon's  campaign  in  Russia  in  1812. 

Pinel  has  remarked  that  the  insane  are  less  liable  to  the  effects  of  cold  tha 
their  normal  fellows,  and  mentions  the  escaj)e  of  a  naked  maniac,  who,  will 
out  any  visible  after-effect,  in  January,  even,  when  the  temj>erature  was  — 4 
F.,  ran  into  the  snow  and  gleefully  rubbed  his  body  with  ice.     In  the  Fren< 

«  634,  1888,  ii.,  5. 
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journals  in  1814  there  is  the  record  of  the  rescue  of  a  naked  crazy  woman 
jirho  was  found  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  who  had  apparently  suffered  none  of  the 
ordinary  effects  of  cold. 

Psychologic  Effects  of  Cold. — Lambert  says  that  the  mind  acts  more 
quickly  in  cold  weather,  and  that  there  has  been  a  notion  advanced  that  the 
emotion  of  hatred  is  much  stronger  in  cold  weather,  a  tlieory  exemplified  by 
the  assassination  of  Paul  of  Russia,  the  execution  of  Charles  of  England,  and 
that  of  Louis  of  France.  Emotions,  such  as  love,  bravery,  patriotism,  etc., 
togetlier  with  diverse  forms  of  excitement,  seem  to  augment  the  ability  of  the 
human  body  to  endure  cold. 

Cold  seems  to  have  little  effect  on  the  generative  function.  In  both 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  other  Northern  countries  the  families  are  as  large,  if 
not  larger,  than  in  other  countries.  Cold  undoubtedly  imparts  vigor,  and, 
according  to  DeThou,  Henry  III.  lost  his  effeminacy  and  love  of  pleasure 
in  winter  and  reacquired  a  spirit  of  progress  and  reformation.  Zimmerman 
has  remarked  that  in  a  rigorous  winter  the  lubberly  Hollander  is  like  the 
gayest  Frenchman.  Cold  increases  appetite,  and  Plutarch  says  Brutus  ex- 
perienced intense  bulimia  while  in  the  mountains,  barely  escaping  [)erishing. 
With  full  rations  the  Greek  soldiers  under  Xenophon  suffered  intense  hunger 
as  thev  traversed  the  snow-clad  mountains  of  Armenia. 

Beaupr6  remarks  that  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  buried  under 
the  snow  perish  less  quickly  than  those  who  are  exposed  to  the  open  air,  his 
observations  having  been  made  during  the  retreat  of  the  French  army  from 
Moscow.  In  Russia  it  is  curious  to  see  fish  frozen  stiff,  which,  after  trans- 
portation for  great  distances,  return  to  life  when  plunged  into  cold  water. 

Sudden  death  from  cold  baths  and  cold  drinks  has  been  known  for  many 
centuries.  Mauriceau  *  mentions  death  from  cold  baptism  on  the  head,  and 
Graseccus,^*^  Scaliger,  Rush,^^^  Schenck,'^^  and  Velschius^^®  mention 
deaths  from  cold  drinks.  Aventii,  Fabricius  Hildanus,  ^^  the  Ephemerides, 
and  Curry  relate  instances  of  a  fatal  issue  following  the  ingestion  of  cold 
water  by  an  individual  in  a  suj^erheated  condition.  Cridland  ^  describes  a 
case  of  sudden  insensibility  following  the  drinking  of  a  cold  fluid.  It  is 
said  that  Alexander  the  Great  narrowly  escaped  death  from  a  constrictive 
'^pasm,  due  to  the  fact  that  while  in  a  copious  sweat  he  plunged  into  the 
river  Cydnus.  Tissot  gives  an  instance  of  a  man  dying  at  a  fountain  after  a 
long  draught  on  a  hot  day.  Hippocrates  mentions  a  similar  fact,  and  there 
are  manv  modern  instances. 

The  ordinary  effects  of  cold  on  the  skin  locally  and  the  system  generally 
^'ill  not  be  mentioned  here,  except  to  add  the  remark  of  Captain  Wood  that 
"1  Greenland,  among  his  party,  could  be  seen  ulcerations,  blisters,  and  other 
painful  lesions  of  the  skin.  In  Siberia  the  Russian  soldiers  cover  their  noses 
ind  ears  with  greased  paper  to  protect  them  against  the  cold.     The  Lap- 

•  513,  ii.,  348.  b  476,  1843,  i.,  70. 
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landers  and  Samoiedes,  to  avoid  the  dermal  lesions  caused  by  cold  (possibly 
angmente<l  by  the  friction  of  the  wind  and  beating  of  snow),  anoint  their 
skins  with  rancid  fish  oil,  and  are  able  to  endure  temperatures  as  low  as 
— 40°  F.  In  the  retreat  of  the  10,000  Xenophon  ordered  all  his  soldiers 
to  grease  the  parts  exposed  to  the  air. 

Effects  of  Working  in  Compressed  Air. — According  to  a  writer  in 

Cassier's  Magazine,*  the  highest  working  pressures  recorded  have  been  close 
to  50  i)ounds  per  square  inch,  but  with  extreme  care  in  the  selection  of  men, 
and  corresi)onding  care  on  the  part  of  the  men,  it  is  very  probable  that  this 
limit  may  be  considerably  exceeded.  Under  average  conditions  the  top 
limit  may  be  placed  at  about  45  pounds,  the  time  of  working,  according  to 
conditions,  varj^ing  from  four  to  six  houre  per  shift.  In  the  cases  in  which 
higher  pressures  might  be  used,  the  shifts  for  the  men  should  be  restricted  to 
two  of  two  hours  each,  separated  by  a  considerable  interval.  As  an  example 
of  heavy  pressure  work  under  favorable  conditions  as  to  ventilation,  without 
very  bad  effects  on  the  men,  Messrs.  Sooysmith  &  Company  had  an  experi- 
ence with  a  work  on  which  men  were  engaged  in  six-hour  shifts,  separated 
into  two  parts  by  half-hour  intervals  for  lunch.  This  work  was  excavation 
in  ojx^n,  seamy  rock,  carried  on  for  several  weeks  under  about  45  pounds  pres- 
sure. The  character  of  the  material  through  which  the  caisson  is  being  sunk 
or  ujK)n  which  it  may  be  resting  at  any  time  bears  quite  largely  upon  the 
ability  of  the  men  to  stand  the  pressure  necessary  to  hold  back  the  water  at 
that  point.  If  the  material  be  so  porous  as  to  permit  a  considerable  leakage 
of  air  through  it,  there  will  naturally  result  a  continuous  change  of  air  in  the 
working  chamber,  and  a  corresponding  relief  of  the  men  from  the  deleterious 
effects  which  are  nearly  always  produced  by  over-used  air. 

From  Strasburg  in  1861  Bucuoy  reports  that  during  the  building  of  a 
bridge  at  Kelil  laborers  had  to  work  in  compressed  air,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  n*spi rations  lost  their  regularity  ;  there  were  sometimes  intense  pains  in 
the  ears,  which  after  a  while  ceased.  It  required  a  great  effort  to  speak  at 
2^  atmospheres,  and  it  was  impossible  to  whistle.  Perspiration  was  very  pro- 
fuse. Those  who  had  to  work  a  long  time  lost  their  appetites,  became 
emaciated,  and  congestion  of  the  lung  and  brain  was  obsen'ed.  The  move 
ments  of  the  limbs  were  easier  than  in  normal  air,  though  afterward  muscular 
and  rheumatic  pjiins  were  often  observed. 

The  peculiar  and  extraordinary  development  of  the  remaining 
special  senses  when  one  of  the  number  is  lost  has  always  been  a  matter 
of  great  interest.  Deaf  people  have  always  been  remarkable  for  their  acute- 
m^s  of  vision,  touch,  and  smell.  Blind  persons,  again,  almost  invariably  have 
the  sense  of  hearing,  touch,  and  what  might  be  calleil  the  senses  of  location 
and  temj>erature  exquisitely  developed.  This  substitution  of  the  senses  is  but 
an  »»xani[>le  of  the  gri'at  law  of  comi>ensation  which  we  find  throughout  nature. 

«  Scientific  American,  May,  IS,  1885,  307. 
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Jonston  •  quotes  a  case  in  the  seventeenth  century  of  a  blind  man  who, 
it  is  said,  could  tell  black  from  white  by  touch  alone ;  several  other  instances 
are  mentioned  in  a  chapter  entitled  "  De  compensatione  naturse  monstris  facta." 
It  must,  however,  be  held  impossible  that  blind  people  can  thus  distinguish 
colors  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  words.  Different  coloi'ed  yarns,  for  example, 
may  have  other  differences  of  texture,  etc.,  that  would  be  manifest  to  the  sense 
of  touch.  We  know  of  one  case  in  which  the  different  colors  were  accurately 
distinguished  by  a  blind  girl,  but  only  when  located  in  customary  and  definite 
positions.  Le  Cat  ^  speaks  of  a  blind  organist,  a  native  of  Holland,  who 
still  played  the  organ  as  well  as  ever.  He  could  distinguish  money  by  touch, 
and  it  is  also  said  that  he  made  himself  familiar  with  colors.  He  was  fond 
of  playing  cards,  but  became  such  a  dangerous  opponent,  because  in  shuffling 
he  could  tell  what  cards  and  hands  had  been  dealt,  that  he  was  never  allowed 
to  handle  any  but  his  own  cards. 

It  is  not  only  in  those  who  are  congenitally  deficient  in  any  of  the  senses 
that  the  remarkable  examples  of  compensation  are  seen,  but  sometimes  late 
in  life  these  are  developed.  The  celebrated  sculptor,  Daniel  de  Volterre, 
became  blind  after  he  had  obtained  fame,  and  notwithstanding  the  deprivation 
of  his  chief  sense  he  could,  by  touch  alone,  make  a  statue  in  clay  after  a  model. 
Le  Cat  also  mentions  a  woman,  perfectly  deaf,  who  without  any  instruction 
had  learned  to  comprehend  anything  said  to  her  by  the  movements  of  the  lips 
alone.  It  was  not  necessary  to  articulate  any  sound,  but  only  to  give  the 
labial  movements.  When  tried  in  a  foreign  language  she  was  at  a  loss  to 
understand  a  single  word. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  modern  high  standard  of  blind  asylums  and 
deaf-and-dumb  institutions,  where  so  many  ingenious  methods  have  been  de- 
veloped and  are  practised  in  the  education  of  their  inmates,  feats  which  were 
formerlv  considered  marvelous  are  within  the  reach  of  all  those  under  tuition. 
ToKlay,  those  born  deaf-mutes  are  taught  to  speak  and  to  understand  by  the 
movements  of  the  li}>s  alone,  and  the  blind  read,  become  expert  workmen, 
musicians,  and  even  draughtsmen.  D.  D.  Wood  of  Philadelphia,  although 
one  of  the  finest  organists  in  the  countr>',  has  been  totally  blind  for  years.  It 
is  said  tliat  he  acquires  new  compositions  with  almost  as  great  facility  as  one 
not  afflicted  with  his  infirmity.  "  Blind  Tom,"  a  semi-idiot  and  blind  negro, 
achieved  world-wide  notoriety  by  his  skill  u]x»n  the  piano. 

In  some  extraonliuary  cases  in  which  Imth  sight  and  hearing,  and  some- 
times even  taste  and  smell,  are  wanting,  the  individuals  in  a  most  wonderful 
way  have  develojied  the  sense  of  touch  to  such  a  degree  that  it  almost  replaces 
the  absent  senses.  The  extent  of  this  compensation  is  most  bejiutifully  illus- 
trated in  the  cases  of  Laura  Bridgman  and  Helen  Keller.  No  better  examples 
could  be  found  of  the  compensatory  ability  of  differentiated  organs  to  replace 
al)sent  or  disabled  ones, 

»  447,  469.  ^  •*  Traits  des  Sens." 
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Laura  Dewey  Bridgman*  was  bom  December  21, 1829,  at  Hanover,  N. 
H.     Her  parents  were  fanners  and  healthy  people.     They  were  of  average 
height,  regular   habits,  slender  build,  and  of  rather  nervous  dispositions. 
Laura  inherited  the  physical  characteristics  of  her  mother.     In  her  in&nqr 
she  was  subject  to  convulsions,  but  at  twenty  months  had  improved,  and  at 
this  time  had  learned  to  speak  several  words.     At  the  age  of  two  years,  in 
common  with  two  of  the  other  children  of  the  family,  she  had  an  attack  of 
severe  scarlet  fever.     Her  sisters  died,  and  she  only  recovered  after  both  eyes 
and  ears  had  suppurated;  taste  and  smell  were  also  markedly  impaired. 
Sight  in  the  left  eye  was  entirely  abolished,  but  she  had  some  sensation  for 
large,  bright  objects  in  the  right  eye  up  to  her  eighth  year ;  after  that  time 
she  became  totally  blind.     Afl«r  her  recovery  it  was  two  years  before  she 
could  sit  up  all  day,  and  not  until  she  was  five  years  old  had  she  entirely 
regained  her  strength.     Hearing  being  lost,  she  naturally  never  developed 
any  speech ;  however,  she  was  taught  to  sew,  knit,  braid,  and  perform  several 
other  minor  household  duties.     In  1837  Dr.  S.  W.  Howe,  the  Director  of 
the  Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  took  Laura  in  charge,  and  with  her 
commenced  the  ordinary  deaf-mute  education.     At  this  time  she  was  seven 
years  and  ten  months  old.     Two  years  later  she  had  made  such  wonderful 
progress  and  shown  such  ability  to  learn  that,  notwithstanding  her  infirmi- 
ties, she  surpassed  any  of  the  pupils  of  her  class.     Her  advancement  was 
particularly  noticed  immediately  after  her  realization  that  an  idea  could  be 
expressed  by  a  succession  of  raised  letters.     In  fact,  so  rapid  was  her  pro- 
gress, that  it  was  deemed  advisable  by  the  authorities  to  hold  her  back.    By 
her  peculiar  sensibility  to  vibration  she  could  distinguish  the  difference  be- 
tween a  whole  and  a  half  note  in  music,  and  she  struck  the  notes  on  the  piano 
quite  correctly.     During  the  first  years  of  her  education  she  could  not  smell 
at  all,  but  later  she  could  locate  the  kitchen  by  this  sense.     Taste  had  devel- 
oped to  such  an  extent  that  at  this  time  she  could  distinguish  the  different 
degrees  of  acidity.     The  sense  of  touch,  however,  was  exceedingly  delicate 
and  acute.     As  to  her  moral  habits,  cleanliness  was  the  most  marked.     The 
slightest  dirt  or  rent  in  her  clothes  caused  her  much  embarrassment  and  shame, 
and  her  sense  of  order,  neatness,  and  propriety  was  remarkable.    She  seemed 
quite  at  home  and  enjoyed  the  society  of  her  own  sex,  but  was  uncomfortable 
and  distant  in  the  society  of  males.     She  quickly  comprehended  the  intel- 
lectual capacity  of  those  with  whom  she  was  associated,  and  soon  showed  ao 
affiliation  for  the  more  intelligent  of  her  friends.     She  was  quite  jealous  of 
any  extra  attention  shown  to  her  fellow  scholars,  possibly  arising  from  the  t»f^ 
that  she  had  always  been  a  favorite.     She  cried  only  from  grief,  and  partially 
ameliorated  l)odily  pain  by  jumping  and  by  other  excessive  muscular  move- 
ments.    Like  most  mutes,  she  articulated  a  number  of  noises, — 50  or  more, 

*  ''Anatomy  and  Observations  on  the  Brain  and  Several  Sense  Oiigans  of  the  Blind 
Deaf-mute,  Lanra  Dewey  Bridgman,''  by  H.  H.  Donaldson. 
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all  monosyllabic ;  she  laughed  heartily^  and  was  quite  noisy  in  her  play. 
At  this  time  it  was  thought  that  she  had  been  heard  to  utter  the  words 
doctor,  pin,  ship,  and  others.     She  attached  great  importance  to  orienta- 
tion, and   seemed   quite   ill  at  ease  in   finding   her  way  about  when  not 
absolutely  sure  of  directions.     She  was  always  timid  in  the  presence  of  ani- 
mals, and  by  no  persuasion  could  she  be  induced  to  caress  a  domestic  animal. 
In  common  with  most  maidens,  at  sixteen  she  became  more  sedate,  reserved, 
and  thoughtful ;  at  twenty  she  had  finished  her  education.     In  1878  she  was 
seen  by  6.  Stanley  Hall,  who  found  that  she  located  the  approach  and  depart- 
ure of  people  through  sensation  in  her  feet,  and  seemed  to  have  substituted 
the  cutaneous  sense  of  vibration  for  that  of  hearing.     At  this  time  she  could 
distinguish  the  odors  of  various  fragrant  flowers  and  had  greater  suscepti- 
bili^  to  taste,  particularly  to  sweet  and  salty  substances.     She  had  written  a 
journal  for  ten  years,  and  had  also  composed  three  autobiographic  sketches, 
was  the  authoress  of  several  poems,  and  some  remarkably  clever  letters.  She 
died  at  the  Perkins  Institute,  May  24,  1889,  after  a  life  of  sixty  years,  bur- 
dened with  infirmities  such  as  few  ever  endure,  and  which,  by  her  superior 
development  of  the  remnants  of  the  original  senses  left  her,  she  had  overcome 
in  a  degree  nothing  less  than  marvelous.     According  to  a  well-known  ob- 
server, in  speaking  of  her  mental  development,  although  she  was  eccentric  she 
was  not  defective.     She  necessarily  lacked  certain  data  of  thought,  but  even 
this  fact  was   not  very  marked,  and   was  almost   counterbalanced  by  her 
exceptional  power  of  using  what  remained. 

In  the  present  day  there  is  a  girl  as  remarkable  as  Laura  Bridgman, 
and  who  bids  fair  to  attain  even  greater  fame  by  her  superior  develop- 
ment    This  girl,  Helen  Keller,  is  both  deaf  and  blind ;   she  has  been 
seen  in  all  the   principal  cities  of  the  United   States,  lias  been  examined 
by  thousands  of  persons,  and  is  famous  for  her  victories  over  infirmities. 
On  account  of  her  wonderful  power  of  comprehension  special  efforts  have 
been  made  to  educate  Helen  Keller,  and  for  this  reason  her  mind  is  far  more 
finely  developed  than  in  most  girls  of  her  age.     It  is  tnie  that  she  has  the 
advantage  over  Laura  Bridgman  in  having  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell,  both 
of  which  she  has  developed  to  a  most  marvelous  degree  of  acuteneas.    It  is 
said  that  by  odor  alone  she  is  always  conscious  of  the  presence  of  another  person, 
no  matter  how  noiseless  his  entrance  into  the  room  in  which  she  may  be. 
She  cannot  be  persuaded  to  take  food  which  she  dislikes,  and  is  never  de- 
ceived in  the  taste.     It  is,  however,  by  the  means  of  what  might  be  called 
"touch-sight"  that  the  most  miraculous  of  her  feats  are  performed.     By 
placing  her  hands  on  the  face  of  a  visitor  she  is  able  to  detect  shades  of 
emotion  which  the  normal  human  eye  fails  to  distinguish,  or,  in  the  words  of 
one  of  her  lay  observers,  "  her  sense  of  touch  is  developed  to  such  an  exquis- 
ite extent  as  to  form  a  better  eye  for  her  than  are  yours  or  mine  for  us ;  and, 
^hat  is  more,  she  forms  judgments  of  character  by  this  sight."     According 
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to  a  recent  refwrt  of  a  conversation  with  one  of  the  principals  of  the  school 
in  which  her  education  is  being  completed,  it  is  said  that  since  the  girl  has 
been  under  his  care  he  has  been  teaching  her  to  sing  with  great  success. 
Placing  the  fingers  of  her  hands  on  the  throat  of  a  singer,  she  is  able  to  follow 
notes  covering  two  octaves  with  her  own  voice,  and  sings  synchronously  with 
her  instructor.  The  only  difference  between  her  voice  and  that  of  a  norma) 
j>erson  is  in  its  resonant  qualities.  So  acute  has  this  sense  become,  that  by 
placing  her  hand  upon  the  frame  of  a  piano  she  can  distinguish  two  notes 
not  more  than  half  a  tone  apart.  Helen  is  expected  to  enter  the  preparatoiy 
school  for  Radcliffe  College  in  the  fall  of  1896. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of 
Speech    to   the    Deaf,  in    Philadelphia,   July,    1896,    this   child    appeared, 
and  in  a  well-chosen  and  distinct  speech  told  the  interesting  story  of  her  own 
progress.     Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  principal  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the 
Deaf,  Boston,  is  credited  with  the  history  of  Helen  Keller,  as  follows  : — 

"  Helen  Keller's  home  is  in  Tuscumbia,  Ala.     At  the  age  of  nineteen 
months  she  became  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  after  convulsions  lasting  three  days. 
Up  to  the  age  of  seven  years  she  had  received  no  instruction.     Her  parents 
engagi^l  Miss  Sullivan  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  South  Bostoa^ 
to  go  to  Alabama  as  her  teacher.     She  was  familiar  with  methods  of  teaching 
tlu^  blind,  but  knew  nothing  about  instructing  deaf  children.     Miss  SulHvan 
calle<l  upon  Miss  Fuller  for  some  instruction  on  the  subject.     Miss  Fuller 
was  at  that  time  experimenting  with  two  little  deaf  girls  to  make  them  speak 
UH  hearing  children  do,  and  called  Miss  Sullivan's  attention  to  it.     Miss  Sul- 
livan left  for  her  charge,  and  from  time  to  time  made  reports  to  Dr.  Anagno?^ 
the  princ'ipal  of  the  Perkins  School,  which  mentioned  the  remarkable  mind 
wlii<'li  she  found  this   little  Alabama  child  possessed.     The  following  year 
Minrt  Sullivan  brought  the  child,  then  eight  years  old,  to  Boston,  and  Mr?. 
Keller  canu^  with  her.     They  visited  Miss  Fuller's  school.     Miss  Sullivan 
IumI  tauj^ht  tlu^  child  the  manual  alphabet,  and  she  had  obtained  much  infor- 
mation by  means  of  it.     Miss  Fuller  noticed  how  quickly  she  appreciated 
the  ideas  given  to  her  in  that  way. 

**  It  is  inter(»sting  to  note  that  before  any  attempt  had  been  made  to  teach 
the  child  to  speak  or  there  had  been  any  thought  of  it,  her  own  quickness  of' 
llioii^ht  had  suggested  it  to  her  as  she  talked  by  hand  alphabet  to  Miss  Fuller. 
Hit  mother,  however,  did  not  approve  Miss  Fuller's  suggestion  that  an  at- 
titnpt  nlKMild  be  made  to  teach  her  speech.  She  remained  at  the  Perkins 
Hehool,  under  Miss  Sullivan's  charge,  another  year,  when  the  matter  wa^' 
bniMjrli!  up  again,  this  time  by  little  Helen  herself,  who  said  she  must  speak. 
M\nn  Sullivan  brought  her  to  Miss  Fuller's  school  one  day  and  she  received 
her  II r»*!  lesson,  of  about  two  hours'  length. 

♦♦The  ehihrs  hand  was  first  passed  over  Miss  Fuller's  face,  mouth,  an*l 
neek,  I  hen  into  her  mouth,  touching  the  tongue,  teeth,  lips,  and  hard  palate, 
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to  give  her  an  idea  of  the  organs  of  speech.     Miss  Fuller  then  arranged  her 
mouthy  tongue^  and  teeth  for  the  sound  of  i  as  in  it.     She  took  the  child^s 
finger  and  placed  it  upon  the  windpipe  so  that  she  might  feel  the  vibration 
there,  put  her  finger  between  her  teeth  to  show  her  how  Ande  apart  they  were, 
and  one  finger  in  the  mouth  to  feel  the  tongue,  and  then  sounded  the  vowel. 
The  child  grasped  the  idea  at  once.     Her  fingers  flew  to  her  own  mouth  and 
throat,  and  she  produced  the  sound  so  nearly  accurate  that  it  sounded  like  an 
echo.     Next  the  sound  of  ah  was  made  by  dropping  the  jaw  a  little  and  let- 
ting the  child  feel  that  the  tongue  was  soft  and  lying  in  tlie  bed  of  the  jaw, 
with  the  teeth  more  widely  separated.     She  in  the  same  way  arranged  her 
o\ni,  but  was  not  so  successful  as  at  first,  but  soon  produced  the  sound  per- 
fectly. 

"  Eleven  such  lessons  were  given,  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  days,  until 
she  had  acquired  all  the  elements  of  speech.  Miss  Sullivan  in  the  meantime 
practising  with  the  child  on  the  lessons  received.  The  first  word  spoken  was 
arm,  which  was  at  once  associated  with  her  arm  ;  this  gave  her  great  delight. 
She  soon  learned  to  pronounce  words  by  herself,  combining  the  elements  she 
had  learned,  and  used  them  to  communicate  her  simple  wants.  The  first  con- 
nected language  she  used  was  a  description  she  gave  Miss  Fuller  of  a  visit 
she  had  made  to  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  in  all  over  200  words.  They 
were,  all  but  two  or  three,  pronounced  correctly.  She  now,  six  years  after- 
ward, converses  quite  fluently  with  people  who  know  nothing  of  the  manual 
alphal)et  by  placing  a  couple  of  fingers  on  the  speaker's  lips,  her  countenance 
showing  great  intentness  and  brightening  as  she  catches  the  meaning.  Any- 
body can  understand  her  answers." 

In  a  beautiful  eulogy  of  Helen  Keller  in  a  recent  number  of  Harper's 
Magazine,  Charles  Dudley  Warner  expresses  the  opinion  that  she  is  the  purest- 
minded  girl  of  her  age  in  the  world. 

Edith  ThomaSy  a  little  inmate  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  at 
South  B^jston,  is  not  only  deaf  and  dumb  but  also  blind.  She  was  a  fellow- 
pupil  with  Helen  Keller,  and  in  a  measure  duplicate<l  the  rapid  progress  of 
her  former  playmate.  In  commenting  on  progress  in  learning  to  talk  tlie 
Boston  Herald  says :  "  And  as  the  teacher  said  the  wonl  *  Kitty '  once  or 
twice  she  placed  the  finger-tips  of  one  hand  upon  the  teacher's  lips  and  with 
the  other  hand  cla.s])ed  tightly  the  teacher's  throat ;  then,  guided  by  the  mus- 
cular action  of  the  throat  and  the  j)osition  of  the  teeth,  tongue,  and  lips,  as 
intcrj)reteil  by  that  marvelous  and  delicate  touch  of  hers,  she  said  the  word 
'Kitty'  over  and  over  again  distinctly  in  a  very  ])rotty  way.  She  can  be 
called  dumb  no  longer,  and  l)efore  the  summer  vacation  comes  she  will  have 
iniisterc<l  quite  a  number  of  words,  and  such  is  her  intelligence  and  patience?, 
ni  spite  of  the  loss  of  three  senses,  she  may  yet  speak  (juite  readily. 

"  Her  history  is  ver}-  interesting.  She  was  born  in  Maplewood,  and  up 
to  the  time  of  contracting  di])litheria  and  scarlet  fever,  which  (K'curred  when 
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she  was  four  years  old,  had  been  a  very  healthy  child  of  more  than  ordinary 
quickness  and  ability.    She  had  attained  a  greater  command  of  language  than 
most  children  of  her  age.     What  a  contrast  between  these  *  other  days/  as 
she  calls  them,  and  the  days  which  followed,  when  hearing  and  sight  were 
completely  gone,  and  gradually  the  senses  of  speech  and  smell  went,  too  I 
After  the  varied  instruction  of  the  blind  school  the  little  girl  had  advanced 
so  far  as  to  make  the  rest  of  her  study  comparatively  easy.     The  extent  of 
her  vocabulary  is  not  definitely  known,  but  it  numbers  at  least  700  words. 
Reading,  which  was  once  an  irksome  task,  has  become  a  pleasure  to  her. 
Her  ideas  of  locality  and  the  independence  of  movement  are  remarkable,  and 
her  industry  and  patience  are  more  noticeable  from  day  to  day.     She  has 
great  ability,  and  is  in  every  respect  a  very  wonderful  child." 

According  to  recent  reports,  in  the  vicinity  of  Rothesay,  on  the  Qyde, 
there  resides  a  lady  totally  deaf  and  dumb,  who,  in  point  of  intelligence, 
scholarship,  and  skill  in  various  ways,  far  excels  many  who  have  all  their 
faculties.  Having  been  educated  partly  in  Paris,  she  is  a  good  French 
scholar,  and  her  general  composition  is  really  wonderful.  She  has  a  short- 
hand system  of  her  own,  and  when  writing  letters,  etc.,  she  uses  a  peculiar 
machine,  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  typewriter. 

Among  the  deaf  persons  who  have  acquired  fame  in  literature  and  the 
arts  have  been  Dibil  Alkoffay,  an  Arabian  poet  of  the  eighth  century ;  the 
tactician,  Folard ;  the  German  poet,  Engelshall ;  Le  Sage ;  La  Condamine, 
who  composed  an  epigram  on  his  own  infirmity ;  and  Beethoven,  the  famous 
musician.  Fernandez,  a  Spanish  painter  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a 
deaf-mute. 

All  the  world  pities  the  blind,  but  despite  their  infirmities  many  have 
achieved  the  highest  glory  in  every  profession.  Since  Homer  there  have 
been  numerous  blind  poets.  Milton  lost  none  of  his  poetic  power  after  he 
had  become  blind.  The  Argovienne,  Louise  EglofF,  and  Daniel  Leopold, 
who  died  in  1753,  were  blind  from  infancy.  Blacklock,  Avisse,  Koslov,  and 
La  Motte-Houdart  are  among  other  blind  poets.  Asconius  Pedianus,  a  gram- 
marian of  the  first  century ;  Didyme,  the  celebrated  doctor  of  Alexandria ; 
the  Florentine,  Bandolini,  so  well  versed  in  Latin  poetry ;  the  celebrated 
Italian  grammarian,  Pontanus ;  the  German,  Griesinger,  who  spoke  seven 
languages  ;  the  philologist,  Grassi,  who  died  in  1831,  and  many  others  have 
become  blind  at  an  age  more  or  less  advanced  in  their  working  lives. 

Probably  the  most  remarkable  of  the  blind  scientists  was  the  English- 
man, Saunderson,  who  in  1683,  in  his  first  year,  was  deprived  of  sight  after  an 
attack  of  small-pox.  In  spite  of  his  complete  blindness  he  assiduously  studied 
the  sciences,  and  graduated  with  honor  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  in 
mathematics  and  optics.  His  sense  of  touch  was  remarkable.  He  had  a  col- 
lection of  old  Koman  medals,  all  of  which,  without  mistake,  he  could  distin- 
guish by  their  impressions.     He  also  seemed  to  have  the  ability  to  judge  dis- 
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tance,  and  was  said  to  have  known  how  far  he  had  walked,  and  by  the  velocity 
he  could  even  tell  the  distance  traversed  in  a  vehicle.     Among  other  blind 
mathematicians  was  the  Dutchman,  Borghes  (died  in  1652);  the  French  astron- 
omer, the  Count  de  Pagan,  who  died  in  1655  ;  Galileo ;  the  astronomer,  Cassini, 
aad  B6rard,  who  became  blind  at  twenty-three  years,  and  was  for  a  long  time 
Professor  of  Mathematics  at  the  College  of  Brian9on. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  sculptor,  Jean  Gonnelli,  born  in  Tuscany, 
became  blind  at  twenty  years  ;  but  in  spite  of  his  infirmity  he  afterward  exe- 
cuted what  were  regarded  as  his  masterpieces.  It  is  said  that  he  modeled 
a  portrait  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  using  as  a  guide  his  hand,  passed  from 
time  to  time  over  the  features.  Lomazzo,  the  Italian  painter  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  is  said  to  have  continued  his  work  after  becoming  blind. 

Several  men  distinguished  for  their  bravery  and  ability  in  the  art  of  war 
have  been  blind.  Jean  de  Troczow,  most  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Ziska,  in  1420  lost  his  one  remaining  eye,  and  was  afterward  known  as  the 
^^  old  blind  dog,"  but,  nevertheless,  led  his  troops  to  many  victories.  Frois- 
sart  beautifully  describes  the  glorious  death  of  the  blind  King  of  Bohemia  at 
the  battle  of  Cr6cy  in  1346.  Louis  III.,  King  of  Provence  ;  Boleslas  III., 
Duke  of  Bohemia ;  Magnus  IV.,  King  of  Nor>vay,  and  Bela  II.,  King  of 
Hungary,  were  blind.  Nathaniel  Price,  a  librarian  of  Norwich  in  the  last 
centur}',  lost  his  sight  in  a  voyage  to  America,  which,  however,  did  not  inter- 
fere in  any  degree  with  his  duties,  for  his  books  were  in  as  good  condition, 
and  their  location  as  directly  under  his  knowledge,  during  his  blindness  as 
they  were  in  his  earlier  days.  At  the  present  day  in  New  York  there  is  a 
blind  billiard  expert  who  occasionally  gives  exhibitions  of  his  prowess. 

Feats  of  Memory. — From  time  to  time  there  have  been  individuals, 
principally  children,  who  gave  wonderful  exhibitions  of  memorj'^,  some  for 
dates,  others  for  names,  and  some  for  rapid  mental  calculation.  Before  the 
Anthropological  Society  in  1880  Broca  exhibited  a  lad  of  eleven,  a  Pied- 
montese,  named  Jacques  Inaudi.  This  boy,  with  a  trick  monkey,  had  been 
found  earning  his  livelihood  by  begging  and  by  solving  mentally  in  a  few 
minutes  the  most  difficult  problems  in  arithmetic.  A  gentleman  residing  in 
Marseilles  had  seen  him  while  soliciting  alms  perform  most  astonishing 
feats  of  memory,  and  brought  him  to  Paris.  In  the  presence  of  the  Society 
Broca  gave  him  verbally  a  task  in  multiplication,  composed  of  some  trillions 
to  l)e  multiplied  by  billions.  In  the  presence  of  all  the  members  he  accom- 
plished his  task  in  less  than  ten  minutes,  and  without  the  aid  of  pencil  and 
paper,  solving  the  whole  problem  mentally.  Although  not  looking  intelli- 
gent, and  not  being  able  to  read  or  write,  he  perhaps  could  surpass  any  one 
in  the  world  in  his  particular  feat.  It  was  stated  that  he  proceeded  from 
left  to  right  in  his  calculations,  instead  of  from  right  to  left  in  the  usual 
manner.  In  his  personal  a])pearance  the  only  thing  indicative  of  his  wonder- 
ful abilities  was  his  high  forehead. 
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An  infant  prodigy  named  Oscar  Moore  was  exhibited  to  the  physicians 
of  Chicago  at  the  Central  Music  Hall  in  1888,  and  excited  considerable 
comment  at  the  time.  The  child  was  bom  of  mulatto  {)arent8  at  Waco, 
Texas,  on  August  19,  1885,  and  when  only  thirteen  months  old  manifested 
remarkable  mental  ability  and  precocity.  S.  V.  Clevenger,  a  physician 
of  Chicago,  has  described  the  child  as  follows : — 

"  Oscar  was  born  blind  and,  as  frequently  occurs  in  such  cases,  the  touch- 
sense  compensatingly  developed  extraordinarily.     It  was  observed  that  after 
touching  a  person  once  or  twice  with  his  stubby  baby  fingers,  he  could  there- 
after unfailingly  recognize  and  call  by  name  the  one  whose  hand  he  again 
felt.     The  optic  sense  is  the  only  one  defective,  for  tests  reveal  that  his  hear- 
ing, taste,  and  smell  are  acute,  and  the  tactile  development  surpasses  in  re- 
finement.    But  his  memory  is  the  most  remarkable  peculiarity,  for  when  his 
sister  conned  her  lessons  at  home,  baby  Oscar,  less  than  two  years  old,  would 
recite  all  he  heard  her  read.     Unlike  some  idiot  savants,  in  which  category 
he  is  not  to  be  included,  who  repeat  parrot-like  what  they  have  once  heard, 
baby  Oscar  seems  to  digest  what  he  hears,  and  requires  at  least  more  than 
one  rej)etition  of  what  he  is  trjing  to  remember,  after  which  he  possesses  the 
information  imi)arted  and  is  able  to  yield  it  at  once  when  questioned.     It  i^ 
not   necessary  for  him  to  commence  at  the  beginning,  as  the  possessors  of 
some  notable  memories  were  compelled  to  do,  but  he  skips  about  to  any  re- 
quired part  of  his  repertoire. 

"  He  sings  a  number  of  songs  and  counts  in  different  languages,  but  it 
is  not  supjK>sable  that  he  understands  ever}'  word  he  utters.  If,  however, 
his  understanding  develops  as  it  promises  to  do,  he  will  become  a  decided 
polyglot.  He  has  mastered  an  appalling  array  of  statistics,  such  as  the  areas 
in  s(juare  miles  of  hundreds  of  countries,  the  population  of  the  world's  prin- 
ci|)al  cities,  the  birthdays  of  all  the  Presidents,  the  names  of  all  the  cities  of 
the  United  States  of  over  10,000  inhabitants,  and  a  lot  of  mathematical 
data.  He  is  greatly  attracted  by  music,  and  this  leads  to  the  exjiectation  tliat 
when  more  mature  he  mav  rival  Blind  Tom. 

"  In  dis|K>sition  he  is  very  amiable,  but  rather  grave  l^eyond  his  year?- 
He  shows  griMit  affection  for  his  father,  and  is  as  playful  and  as  liappy  as  the 
onlinar}'  child.  He  sleej>s  soundly,  has  a  gcKxl  childish  apj)etite,  and  appears? 
to  Ih*  in  jHTfivt  health.  His  motions  are  quick  but  not  ner\'ous,  and  are  a^ 
well  c<M>nlinate<l  as  in  a  child  of  ten.  In  fact,  he  impresses  one  as  having  the 
intelligenoo  of  a  much  older  child  than  three  years  (now  five  years),  but  hi=^ 
height,  dentition,  and  general  ap|)earance  indicate  the  truthfulness  of  the  age 
assigned.  An  evidence  of  his  symmetriciil  mental  development  appears  ir> 
his  extreme  in<|uisitiveness.  He  wants  to  understand  the  meaning  of  what 
he  is  taught,  and  s<ime  kind  of  an  explanation  must  l)e  given  him  for  what  he 
learns.  Wen'  his  niemor}'  alone  abnormally  great  and  other  faculties  defective, 
this  would  hanlly  W  the  case  ;  but  if  so,  it  ciumot  at  present  l)e  determined. 
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**  His  complexion  is  yellow,  with  African  features,  flat  nose,  thick  lips, 
bat  not  prognathous,  superciliary  ridges  undeveloped,  causing  the  forehead  to 
protrude  a  little.     His  head  measures  19  inches  in  circumference,  on  a  line 
with  the  upper  ear-tips,  the  forehead  bein^  much  narrower  than  the  occipito- 
parietal portion,  which  is  noticeably  very  wide.     The  occiput  protrudes  back- 
ward, causing  a  forward  sweep  of  the  back  of  the  neck.     From  the  nose-root 
to  the  nucha  over  the  head  he  measures  13  J  inches,  and  between  upper  ear- 
tips  across  and  over  the  head  1 1  inches,  which  is  so  close  to  the  eight-  and 
ten-inch  standard  that  he  may  be  called  mesocephalic.     The  bulging  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  parietal  region  accords  remarkably  with  speculations  upon  the 
location  of  the  auditory  memory  in  that  region,  such  as  those  in  the  Ameri- 
can Naturalist,  July,  1888,  and  the  fact  that  injury  of  that  part  of  the  brain 
may  cause  loss  of  memory  of  the  meaning  of  words.     It  may  be  that  the 
premature  death  of  the  mother's  children  has  some  significance  in  connection 
with  Oscar's  phenomenal  development.     There  is  certainly  a  hypernutrition 
of  the  parietal  brain  with  atrophy  of  the  optic  tract,  both  of  which  condi- 
tions could  arise  from  abnormal  vascular  causes,  or  the  extra  growth  of  the 
auditor}'  memory  region  may  have  deprived  of  nutrition,  by  pressure,  the 
adjacent  optic  centers  in  the  occipital  brain.     The  othenvise  normal  motion 
of  the  eyes  indicates  the  nystagmus  to  be  functional. 

"  Sudden  exaltation  of  the  memorj"  is  often  the  consequence  of  grave  bmin 
disease,  and  in  children  this  symptom  is  most  frequent.  Pritchard,  Rush, 
and  other  writers  upon  mental  disorders  record  interesting  instances  of  re- 
markable memorjwncrease  before  death,  mainly  in  adults,  and  during  fever 
and  insanity.  In  simple  mania  the  memory  is  often  very  acute.  Romberg 
tells  of  a  young  girl  who  lost  her  sight  aft«r  an  attack  of  small-pox,  but 
acquired  an  extraordinary  memory.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
scrofulous  and  rachitic  diatheses  in  childhood  are  sometimes  accompanied  by 
this  disorder.  Winslow  notes  that  in  the  incipient  state  of  the  brain  disease 
of  early  life  connected  with  fevers,  disturbed  conditions  of  the  cerebral  cir- 
culation and  vessels,  and  in  affections  of  advanced  life,  there^is  often  witnessed 
a  remarkable  exaltation  of  the  memory,  which  may  herald  death  by  apoplexy. 
*'  Not  only  has  the  institution  of  intelligence  in  idiots  dated  from  falls 
up<in  the  head,  but  extra  mentality  has  been  conferred  by  such  an  event. 
Pritchard  tells  of  three  idiot  brothers,  one  of  whom,  after  a  severe  head  injury, 
hrijrhtened  up  and  became  a  barrister,  while  his  brothers  remained  idiotic. 
*  Father  Mabil Ion,'  says  Winslow,  Ms  said  to  have  been  an  idiot  until  twenty- 
^ix  years  of  age,  when  he  fractured  his  skull  against  a  stone  staircase.  He 
^vas  trej)anned.  After  recovering,  his  intellect  fully  developed  itself  in  a 
nund  endowed  with  a  lively  imagination,  an  amazing  ineniorv,  and  a  zeal  for 
J^tudy  rarely  equahnl.'  Such  instances  e^m  be  acrountcxl  for  by  the  brain 
having  previously  Ixhmi  ])oorly  nourished  by  a  defc'ctive  blocnl  su])ply,  which 
defect  was  remedied  by  the  increased  circulation  alf'ordcd  by  the  head-injurj'. 
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"  It  is  a  commonly  known  fact  that  activity  of  the  brain  is  attended  ^ith 
a  greater  head-circalation  than  when  the  mind  is  dull,  within  certain  limits. 
Anomalous  development  of  the  brain  through  blood-vessels,  affording  an 
extra  nutritive  supply  to  the  mental  apparatus,  can  readily  be  conceived  as 
occurring  before  birth,  just  as  aberrant  nutrition  elsewhere  produces  giants 
from  parents  of  ordinary  size. 

"  There  is  but  one  sense-defect  in  the  child  Oscar,  his  eyesight-absence, 
and  that  is  atoned  for  by  his  hearing  and  touch-acuteness,  as  it  generally  is  in 
the  blind.  Spitzka  and  others  demonstrate  that  in  such  cases  other  parts  of 
the  brain  enlarge  to  compensate  for  the  atrophic  portion  which  is  connected 
with  the  functionless  nerves.  This,  considered  with  his  apparently  perfect 
mental  and  physical  health,  leaves  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Oscar's  extravar 
gant  memory  depends  upon  disease  any  more  than  we  can  suspect  all  giants 
of  being  sickly,  though  the  anomaly  is  doubtless  due  to  pathologic  condi- 
tions. Of  course,  there  is  no  predicting  what  may  develop  later  in  his  life, 
but  in  any  event  science  will  be  benefited. 

"  It  is  a  popular  idea  that  great  vigor  of  memory  is  often  associated  with 
low-grade  intelligence,  and  cases  such  as  Blind  Tom  and  other  *  idiot  mvanhl 
who  could  repeat  the  contents  of  a  newspaper  after  a  single  reading,  justify 
the  supposition.  Fearon,  on  *  Mental  Vigor,^  tells  of  a  man  who  could 
remember  the  day  that  every  person  had  been  burieil  in  the  parish  for  thirty- 
five  years,  and  could  repeat  with  unvarying  accuracy  the  name  and  age  of 
the  deceased  and  the  mourners  at  the  funeral.  But  he  was  a  complete  fooL 
Out  of  the  line  of  burials  he  had  not  one  idea,  could  not  give  an  intelligible 
reply  to  a  single  question,  nor  be  trusted  even  to  feed  himself.  While  mem- 
ory-development is  thus  apparent  in  some  otherwise  defective  intellects,  it  has 
probably  as  often  or  oflener  been  observed  to  occur  in  connection  witli  full  or 
great  intelligence.  Edmund  Burke,  Clarendon,  John  Locke,  Archbishop 
Tillotson,  and  Dr.  Johnson  were  all  distinguished  for  having  great  strength 
of  memory.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  observed  that  Grotius,  Pascal,  Leibnitz,  and 
Euler  were  not  less  celebrated  for  their  intelligence  than  for  their  memory. 
Ben  Jonson  could  repeat  all  that  he  had  written  and  whole  books  he  had  read. 
Themistocles  could  call  by  name  the  20,000  citizens  of  Athens.  Cyrus  is 
said  to  have  known  the  name  of  every  soldier  in  his  army.  Hortensius,  a 
great  Roman  onitor,  and  Seneca  had  also  great  memories.  Niebuhr,  the  Dan- 
ish historian,  was  remarkable  for  his  acuteness  of  memory.  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh, Du^ild  Stewart,  and  Dr.  Gregory  had  similar  reputations. 

"  Nor  d<K\s  great  mental  endowment  entail  physical  enfeeblement ;  for, 
with  teni|)eranee,  literary  men  have  reached  extreme  old  age,  as  in  the  cases 
of  KlopstcK'k,  Goetlie,  Chaucer,  and  the  average  age  attained  by  all  the  signers 
of  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence  was  sixty-four  years,  many  of 
tliem  being  highly  gifted  men  intellectually.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  phe- 
nomenal Oscar  it  cannot  be  predicted  that  he  will   not  develop,  as  he  now 
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•raises  to  do,  equal  and  extraordinary  powers  of  mind,  even  though  it 
old  be  rare  in  one  of  his  racial  descent,  and  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
•cocity  gives  no  assurance  of  adult  brightness,  for  it  can  be  urged  that  John 
lart  Mill  read  Greek  when  four  years  of  age. 

"  The  child  is  strumous,  however,  and  may  die  young.  His  exhibitors, 
10  are  coining  him  into  money,  should  seek  the  best  medical  care  for  him 
i  avoid  surcharging  his  memory  with  rubbish.  Proper  cultivation  of  his 
>cial  senses,  especially  the  tactile,  by  competent  teachers,  will  give  Oscar 
J  best  chance  of  developing  intellectually  and  acquiring  an  education  in  the 
}per  sense  of  the  word.^' 

By  long  custom  many  men  of  letters  have  developed  wonderfiil  feats  of 
mory ;  and  among  illiterate  persons,  by  means  of  points  of  association, 
?  power  of  memory  has  been  little  short  of  marvelous.  At  a  large  hotel 
Saratoga  there  was  at  one  time  Sk  negro  whose  duty  was  to  take  charge  of 
e  hats  and  coats  of  the  guests  as  they  entered  the  dining-room  and  return 
each  hie  hat  after  the  meal.  It  was  said  that,  without  checks  or  the  assist- 
ce  of  the  owners,  he  invariably  returned  the  right  articles  to  the  right  per- 
ns on  request,  and  no  matter  how  large  the  crowd,  his  limit  of  memoiy 
ver  seemed  to  be  reached.  Many  persons  have  seen  ex{)ert  players  at 
aughts  and  chess  who,  blindfolded,  could  carry  on  numerous  games  with 
iny  competitors  and  win  most  of  the  matches.  To  realize  what  a  won- 
rful  feat  of  memory  this  performance  is,  one  need  only  see  the  absolute 
haustion  of  one  of  these  men  after  a  match.  In  whist,  some  experts  have 
en  able  to  detail  the  succession  of  the  play  of  the  cards  so  many  hands 
ck  that  their  competitors  had  long  since  forgotten  it. 

There  is  reported  to  be  in  Johnson  County,  Missouri,  a  mathematical 
nder  by  the  name  of  Rube  Fields.  At  the  present  day  he  is  between  forty 
1  fifty  years  of  age,  and  his  external  apj)earance  indicates  poverty  as  well 
indiflFerence.  His  temperament  is  most  sluggish ;  he  rarely  speaks  unless 
)ken  to,  and  his  replies  are  erratic. 

The  boyhood  of  this  strange  character  was  that  of  an  overgrown  country 
t  with  boorish  manners  and  silly  mind.  He  did  not  and  would  not  go  to 
lool,  and  he  asserts  now  that  if  he  had  done  so  he  *^  would  have  become  as 
:  a  fool  as  other  people."  A  shiftless  fellow,  left  to  his  own  devices,  he 
formed  some  wonderful  feats,  and  among  the  many  stories  connected  with 
s  period  of  his  life  is  one  which  describes  how  he  actually  ate  up  a  good- 
ed  patch  of  sugar  cane,  simply  because  he  found  it  good  to  his  taste. 
Yet  from  this  clouded,  illiterate  mind  a  wonderful  mathematical  gift 
nes.  Just  when  he  began  to  assert  his  powers  is  not  known  ;  but  his  feats 
ve  been  remembered  for  twenty  years  by  his  neighbors.  A  rejwrt  says  : — 
"  Give  Rube  Fields  the  (Ustance  by  rail  between  any  two  points,  and  the 
nensions  of  a  car-wheel,  and  almost  as  soon  as  the  statement  has  left  vour 
•8  he  will  tell  you  the  number  of  revolutions  the  wheel  will  make  in 
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traveling  over  the  track.  Call  four  or  five  or  any  number  of  columns  of 
figures  down  a  page,  and  when  you  Iiave  reached  the  bottom  he  will 
announce  the  sum.  Given  the  number  of  yards  or  pounds  of  articles  and 
the  price,  and  at  once  he  will  return  the  total  cost — ^and  this  he  will  do  all 
day  long,  without  apparent  effort  or  fiitigue. 

"  A  gentleman  relates  an  instance  of  Fields'  knowledge  of  figures.  Aftei 
having  called  several  columns  of  figures  for  addition,  he  went  back  to  the 
first  column,  saying  that  it  was  wrong,  and  repeating  it,  purposely  miscalling 
the  next  to  the  last  figure.  At  once  Fields  threw  up  his  hand,  exclaiming: 
'  You  didn't  call  it  that  way  before.' 

"  Fields'  answers  come  quick  and  sharp,  seemingly  by  intuition.  Calcu- 
lations which  would  require  hours  to  perform  are  made  in  less  time  than  h 
takes  to  state  the  question.  The  size  of  the  computations  seems  to  offer  no 
bar  to  their  rapid  solution,  and  answers  in  which  long  lines  of  figures  m 
reeled  off  come  with  jjerfect  ease.  In  watching  the  effort  put  forth  in  reach- 
ing an  answer,  there  would  seem  to  be  some  process  going  on  in  the  mind, 
and  an  incoherent  mumbling  is  often  indulged  in,  but  it  is  highly  probabk 
that  Fields  does  not  himself  know  how  he  derives. his  answers.  Certain  it 
is  that  he  is  unable  to  explain  the  process,  nor  has  any  one  ever  been  abletc 
draw  from  him  anything  concerning  it.  Almost  the  only  thing  he  knorj 
about  the  power  is  that  he  possesses  it,  and,  while  he  is  not  altogether  avew 
to  receiving  money  for  his  work,  he  has  steadily  refused  to  allow  himself  t( 
be  exhibited."  In  reviewing  the  peculiar  endowment  of  Fields,  the  Chicag 
Record  says : — 

"  How  this  feat  is  performed  is  as  much  a  mystery  as  the  process  b 
which  he  solves  a  problem  in  arithmetic.     He  answers  no  questions.     Rapi 
mathematicians,  men  of  study,  who  by  intense  application  and  short  meth(X 
have  be(X)nie  export,  have  sought  to  probe  these  two  mysteries,  but  witho 
results.     Indeed,  the  man's  intelligence  is  of  so  low  an  order  as  to  preve 
him   from  aiding  those  who  seek  to  know.     With  age,  too,  he  grows  mo 
surly.     Of  what  vast  value  this  ^  gift '  might  be  to  the  world  of  science, 
coupled  with  average  intelligence,  is  readily  imagined.     That  it  will  ever  1 
understixKl    is    unlikely.     As  it  is,  the  jK)wer  staggers  belief  and  mak 
modern  ])sychology,  with  its  study  of  brain-cells,  stand  aghast.     As  to  ]k> 
Fields  himself,  he  excites  only  sympathy.     Homeless,  unkempt,  and  uncout 
traveling  aimlessly  on  a  journey  which  he  does  not  understand,  he  hogs 
his  heart  a  marvelous  jK)wer,  which  he  declan^  to  be  a  gift  from  God.     1 
his  weak  mind  it  lifts  him  alH>ve  his  fellow-men,  and  yet  it  is  as  useless 
the  world  as  a  diamond  in  a  dead  man's  hand." 

Wolf -Children. — It  is  intert*sting  to  know  to  what  degree  a  Imma 
l>eing  will  resemble  a  Ix^ast  when  depriveil  of  the  ass<x*iation  with  man.  ^ 
st^»m  to  gi't  some  insight  to  this  question  in  the  investigation  of  so-calle 
case^  of  *'  wolf-i'hildn*n." 
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Saxo  Grammaticus  speaks  of  a  bear  that  kidnapped  a  child  and  kept  it  a 
oag  time  in  his  den.  The  tale  of  the  Roman  she-wolf  is  well  known,  and 
nay  have  been  something  more  than  a  myth,  as  there  have  been  several 
ipparently  authentic  cases  reported  in  which  a  child  has  been  rescued  from 
its  associations  with  a  wolf  who  had  stolen  it  some  time  previously.  Most  of 
the  stories  of  wolf-children  come  from  India.  According  to  Oswald*  in 
BalFs  "  Jungle  Life  in  India,"  there  is  the  following  curious  account  of  two 
children  in  the  Orphanage  of  Sekandra,  near  Agra,  who  had  been  discovered 
among  wolves :  "  A  trooper  sent  by  a  native  Governor  of  Chandaur  to 
demand  payment  of  some  revenue  was  passing  along  the  bank  of  the  river 
about  noon  when  he  saw  a  large  female  wolf  leave  her  den,  followed  by 
three  whelps  and  a  little  boy.  The  boy  went  on  all-fours,  and  when  the 
trooper  tried  to  catch  him  he  ran  as  fast  as  the  whelps,  and  kept  up  with  the 
old  one.  They  all  entered  the  den,  but  were  dug  out  by  the  people  and  the 
boy  was  secured.  He  struggled  hard  to  rush  into  every  hole  or  gully  they 
came  near.  When  he  saw  a  grown-up  person  he  became  alarmed,  but  tried 
to  fly  at  children  and  bite  them.  He  rejected  cooked  meat  with  disgust,  but 
delighted  in  raw  flesh  and  bones,  putting  them  under  his  paws  like  a  dog." 
The  other  case  occurred  at  Chupra,  in  the  Presidency  of  Bengal.  In  March, 
1843,  a  Hindoo  mother  went  out  to  help  her  husband  in  the  field,  and  while 
she  was  cutting  rice  her  little  boy  was  carried  off  by  a  wolf.  About  a  year 
afterward  a  wolf,  followed  by  several  cubs  and  a  strange,  ape-like  creature, 
was  seen  about  ten  miles  from  Chupra.  After  a  lively  chase  the  nondescript 
was  caught  and  recognized  (by  the  mark  of  a  burn  on  his  knee)  as  the  Hindoo 
boy  that  had  disappeared  in  the  rice-field.  This  boy  would  not  eat  anything 
but  raw  flesh,  and  could  never  be  taught  to  speak,  but  expressed  his 
emotions  in  an  inarticulate  mutter.  His  elbows  and  the  pans  of  his  knees 
had  become  homy  from  going  on  all-fours  with  his  foster  mother.  In  the 
winter  of  1850  this  boy  made  several  attempts  to  regain  his  freedom,  and  in 
the  following  spring  he  escaped  for  good  and  disappeared  in  the  jungle-forest 
of  Bhangapore. 

The  Zoologist  for  March,  1888,  reproduced  a  remarkable  pamphlet 
printed  at  Plymouth  in  1852,  which  has  been  epitomized  in  the  Lancet.  ^ 
This  interesting  paper  gives  an  account  of  wolves  nurturing  small  children 
in  their  dens.  Six  cases  are  given  of  boys  who  have  been  rescued  from  the 
maternal  care  of  wolves.  In  one  instance  the  lad  was  traced  from  the 
moment  of  his  being  carried  off*  by  a  lurking  wolf  while  his  parents  were 
working  in  the  field,  to  the  time  when,  after  having  been  recovered  by  his 
mother  six  years  later,  he  escaped  from  her  into  the  jungle.  In  all  these 
ttL'^es  certain  marked  features  reappear.  In  the  first,  the  boy  was  very  in- 
offensive, except  when  teased,  and  then  he  growled  surlily.  He  would  eat 
Mything  thrown  to  him,  but  preferred  meat,  which  he  devoured  with  canine 

»  "Zoological  Sketches,"  PhUadelpbia,  1883,  p.  195.  b  476,  1888,  i.,  593. 
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voracity.  He  drank  a  pitcher  of  buttermilk  at  one  gulp,  and  could  not  be 
induced  to  wear  clothing  even  in  the  coldest  weather.  He  showed  tlie  great- 
est fondness  for  bones,  and  gnawed  tiiem  contentedly,  after  the  manner  of  his 
adopted  parents.  This  child  had  coarse  features,  a  repulsive  countenance, 
was  filthy  in  his  habits,  and  could  not  articulate  a  word. 

In  another  case  the  child  was  kidnapped  at  three  and  recovered  at  nine. 
He  muttered,  but  could  not  articulate.  As  in  the  other  case,  he  could  not  be 
enticed  to  wear  clothes.  From  constantly  being  on  all-fours  the  front  of  tfiia 
child's  knees  and  his  elbows  had  become  hardened.  In  the  third  case  the 
father  identified  a  son  who  had  been  carried  away  at  the  age  of  six^  and  was 
found  four  years  afterward.  The  intellectual  deterioration  was  not  so 
marked.  The  boy  understood  signs,  and  his  hearing  was  exceedingly  acute; 
when  directed  by  movements  of  the  hands  to  assist  the  cultivators  in  turning 
out  cattle,  he  readily  comprehended  what  was  asked  of  him ;  yet  this  lad, 
whose  vulpine  career  was  so  short,  could  neither  talk  nor  utter  any  decidedly 
articulate  sound. 

The  author  of  the  pamphlet  expressed  some  surprise  that  there  was  no 
case  on  record  in  which  a  grown  man  had  been  found  in  such  association. 
This  curious  collection  of  cases  of  wolf-children  is  attributed  to  Colonel 
Sleeman,  a  well-known  officer,  who  is  known  to  have  been  greatly  interested 
in  the  subject,  and  who  for  a  long  time  resided  in  the  forests  of  India.  A 
copy,  now  a  rarity,  is  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

An  interesting  case  of  a  wolf-child  was  reported  many  years  ago  in 
Chambers'  Journal.  In  the  Etwah  district,  near  the  banks  of  the  river 
Jumna,  a  boy  was  captured  from  the  wolves.  After  a  time  this  child  was 
restored  to  his  parents,  who,  however,  "  found  him  very  difficult  to  manage, 
for  he  was  most  fractious  and  troublesome — in  fact,  just  a  caged  wild  beast 
Oftx?n  during  the  night  for  hours  together  he  would  give  vent  to  most 
unearthly  yells  and  moans,  destroying  the  rest  and  irritating  the  tempers  of 
his  neighbors  and  generally  making  night  hideous.  On  one  occasion  his 
people  chained  him  by  the  waist  to  a  tree  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village. 
Then  a  rather  curious  incident  occurred.  It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night, 
and  two  wolf  cubs  (undoubtedly  those  in  whose  companionship  he  had  been 
captured),  attracted  by  his  cries  while  on  the  prowl,  came  to  him,  and  were 
distinctly  seen  to  gambol  around  him  with  as  much  familiarity  and  afiection 
as  if  they  considered  him  quite  one  of  themselves.  They  only  left  him  on 
the  approach  of  morning,  when  movement  and  stir  again  arose  in  the  village. 
This  l)oy  did  not  sur\'ive  long.  He  never  spoke,  nor  did  a  single  ray  of 
human  intelligence  ever  shed  its  refining  light  over  his  debased  features." 

Recently  a  writer  in  the  Badmington  Magazine,  in  speaking  of  the  autbeo- 
ticitv  of  wolf-children,  savs  : — 

"  A  jemidar  told  me  that  when  he  was  a  lad  he  remembered  going,  with 
others,  to  see  a  wolf-child  which  had  been  netted.     Some  time  after  this,  while 
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taying  at  an  np-oountiy  place  called  Shaporeooundie,  in  East  Bengal,  it  was 
ay  fortune  to  meet  an  Anglo-Indian  gentleman  who  had  been  in  the  Indian 
sivil  service  for  upward  of  thirty  years,  and  had  traveled  about  during  most  of 
liat  time ;  from  him  I  learned  all  I  wanted  to  know  of  wolf-children,  for  he 
Qot  only  knew  of  several  cases,  but  had  actually  seen  and  examined,  near 
Agra,  a  child  which  had  been  recovered  from  the  wolves.  The  story  of 
Romulus  and  Remus,  which  all  schoolboys  and  the  vast  majority  of  grown 
people  r^ard  as  a  myth,  appears  in  a  different  light  when  one  studies  the 
question  of  wolf-children,  and  ascertains  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  boys  are 
found  living  on  the  very  best  terms  with  such  treacherous  and  rapacious 
animals  as  wolves,  sleeping  with  them  in  their  dens,  sharing  the  raw  flesh  of 
deer  and  kids  which  the  she-wolf  provides,  and,  in  fitct,  leading  in  all 
essentials  the  actual  life  of  a  wolf. 

<<  A  young  she-wolf  has  a  litter  of  cubs,  and  after  «  time  her  instinct  tells 
her  that  they  will  require  fresh  food.  She  steals  out  at  night  in  quest  of 
prey.  Soon  she  espies  a  weak  place  in  the  fence  (generally  constructed  of 
thatching  grass  and  bamboos)  which  encloses  the  compound,  or  ^  unguah,'  of  a 
poor  villager.  She  enters,  doubtless,  in  the  hope  of  securing  a  kid ;  and 
while  prowling  about  inside  looks  into  a  hut  where  a  woman  and  in&nt  are 
soundly  sleeping.  In  a  moment  she  has  pounced  on  the  child,  and  is  out  of 
reach  before  its  cries  can  attract  the  villagers.  Arriving  safely  at  her  den 
under  the  rocks,  she  drops  the  little  one  among  her  cuW.  At  this  critical 
time  the  fate  of  the  child  hangs  in  the  balance.  Either  it  will  be  immediately 
torn  to  pieces  and  devoured,  or  in  a  most  wonderful  way  remain  in  the  cave 
unharmed.  In  the  event  of  escape,  the  fad  may  be  accounterl  for  in  several 
wiys.  Perhaps  the  cobs  are  already  gorged  when  the  child  is  thrown 
before  them,  or  are  beii^  supplied  with  solid  fo^id  before  their  camivorrjw» 
instinct  is  awakened,  so  they  amuse  themselves  by  dimply  licking  the  sleek, 
oily  body  (Hindoo  mothers  daily  mb  their  boy  babies  with  s'ime  native  vege- 
table oil)  of  the  infimt,  and  thus  it  lie«  in  the  nest,  }jy  degree*  gettinfr  the 
odor  of  the  wolf  cohs,  afler  which  the  UK^her  wolf  will  w/t  molest  iu  In  a 
little  time  the  in&nt  begins  to  feel  the  pongs  of  hunger,  and  hearing  tlie 
cubs  sucking,  soon  follows  their  example.  Now  the  ad^ipti^m  b  complete,  all 
fear  of  harm  to  the  diikl  frrim  wolve<  has  gone,  and  the  f'^^^ter-mocher  will 
guard  and  protect  it  as  tboogfa  it  were  of  her  own  fle«h  and  hh^A. 

"  The  mode  of  progreieion  of  xhe^  children  i*  on  all  f  ^r*? — noc.  a*  a  mle. 
on  the  hands  and  feet,  but  on  the  kne^^  and  elljow*.  Tb^  rf^>¥m  x\^  koe^^ 
tre  used  is  to  be  aceoonted  fi>r  by  the  fact  that,  owing  to  tl««-  $fT«ait  kngth  ^4 
the  human  leg  and  thigh  in  frfjf^jrt'vm  Vf  the  length  of  the  arm.  tl^  knef:  wf^ld 
naturally  be  broogiit  to  the  z^/aiA,  and  the  m^Ufp  zxA  Ufp  of  the  u^i^  w/ya>] 
be  used  instead  of  the  ^ole  awl  hw-l  of  tl*e  alnyx  in3*rx:^k  f .•<.  \I"lt  ii^ 
elbow  should  be  employed  in^^^ead  Y  thie  liand  i*  I*^  *^«7  :■  \zjif:r<&zti,  -m 
probably  it  is  better  -oiKid  Uj  giv*:  ecppr.^i  to H^  iyaid  k&i  z.^rr-u^r:  A^z^.  ''••zj. 
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"  Some  of  these  poor  waifs  have  been  recovered  after  spending  ten  or 
more  years  in  the  fellowship  of  wolves,  and,  though  wild  and  savage  at  firet, 
have  in  time  become  tractable  in  some  degree.  They  are  rarely  seen  to  stand 
upright,  unless  to  look  around,  and  they  gnaw  bones  in  the  manner  of  a  d<^ 
holding  one  end  between  the  forearms  and  hands,  while  snarling  and  snap- 
ping at  everybody  who  approaches  too  near.  The  wolf-child  has  little  except 
his  outward  form  to  show  that  it  is  a  human  being  with  a  soul.  It  is  a  fea^ 
ful  and  terrible  thing,  and  hard  to  understand,  that  the  mere  fact  of  a  child's 
complete  isolation  from  its  own  kind  should  bring  it  to  such  a  state  of  abso- 
lute degradation.  Of  course,  they  speak  no  language,  though  some,  in  time, 
have  learned  to  make  known  their  wants  by  signs.  When  first  taken  they 
fear  the  approach  of  adults,  and,  if  possible,  will  slink  out  of  sight;  hot 
should  a  child  of  their  own  size,  or  smaller,  come  near,  they  will  growl,  and 
even  snap  and  bite  at  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  close  proximity  of  "pa- 
riah "  dogs  or  jackals  is  unresented,  in  some  cases  welcomed  ;  for  I  have 
heard  of  them  sharing  their  food  with  these  animals,  and  even  petting  and 
fondling  them.  They  have  in  time  been  brought  to  a  cooked-meat  diet,  but 
would  always  prefer  raw  flesh.  Some  have  been  kept  alive  after  being 
reclaimed  for  as  long  as  two  years,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  they  all 
sicken  and  die,  generally  long  before  that  time.  One  would  think,  however, 
that,  having  undoubtedly  robust  constitutions,  they  might  be  saved  if  treated 
in  a  scientific  manner  and  properly  managed.'' 

Rudyard  Kipling,  possibly  inspired  by  accounts  of  these  wolf-children  in 
India,  has  ingeniously  constructed  an  interesting  series  of  fabulous  stories  of 
a  child  who  was  brought  up  by  the  beasts  of  the  jungles  and  taught  their 
habits  and  their  mode  of  communication.  The  ingenious  way  in  which 
the  author  has  woven  the  facts  together  and  interspersed  them  with  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  animal-life  commends  his  "  Jungle-Book ''  as  a  Inti- 
mate source  of  recreation  to  the  scientific  observer. 

Among  observers  mentioned  in  the  "  Index  Catalogue"  who  have  studied 
this  subject  are  Giglioli,*  Mitra,**  and  Ornstein.*^ 

The  artificial  manufacture  of  "  wild  men  "  or  "  wild  bays  "  in  the 
Chinese  Empire  is  shown  by  recent  reports.  Macgowan  *  says  the  traders  kid- 
nap a  boy  and  skin  him  alive  bit  by  bit,  transplanting  on  the  denuded  surfaces 
the  hide  of  a  l)ear  or  dog.  This  process  is  most  tedious  and  is  by  no  means 
complete  when  the  hide  is  completely  transplanted,  as  the  subject  must  be  ren- 
dereil  mute  by  destruction  of  the  vocal  conls,  made  to  iLse  all  fours  in  walking* 
and  submitted  to  such  degradation  as  to  completely  blight  all  reason.  It  is  said 
that  the  pn)cess  is  so  severe  that  only  one  in  five  sur\'ive.  A  "  wild  boy  "  ex- 
hibited in  Kiangse  had  the  entire  skin  of  a  dog  substituted  and  walked  on  all 
fours.    It  was  found  that  he  had  been  kidnapped.    His  proprietor  was  decapi- 

*  '*Arth.  jier  TAntrop./'  Firenze,  1SS2.  xii.,49.     ^  J. Anthrop.  Soc., Bombay,  1893,  iii.,  \^ 
c  **  Verhandl.  d.  Berl.  Geaselsch.  f.  Anthiop./'  1891,  817.  d  616,  1893, tIu.,  3i 
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.ted  on  the  spot.  Macgowan  says  that  parasitic  monsters  are  manufactured 
i  China  by  a  similar  process  of  transplantation.  He  adds  that  the  depriva- 
ion  of  light  for  several  years  renders  the  child  a  great  curiosity,  if  in  conjunc- 
ion  its  growth  is  dwarfed  by  means  of  food  and  drugs,  and  its  vocal  apparatus 
lestroyed.  A  certain  priest  subjected  a  kidnapped  boy  to  this  treatment  and 
sxhibited  him  as  a  sacred  deity.  Macgowan  mentions  that  the  child  looked 
like  wax,  as  though  continually  fed  on  lardaceous  substances.  He  squatted 
vith  his  palms  together  and  was  a  driveling  idiot  The  monk  was  discov- 
ered and  escaped,  but  his  temple  was  razed. 

Equilibrists. — Many  individuals  have  cultivated  their  senses  so  acutely 
that  by  the  eye  and  particularly  by  touch  they  are  able  to  perform  almost  in- 
credible feats  of  maintaining  equilibrium  under  the  most  difficult  circumstances. 
Professional  rope-walkers  have  been  known  in  all  times.  The  Greeks  had 
I  particular  passion  for  equilibrists,  and  called  them  "  neurobates,"  "  ori- 
bates,"  and  "  staenobates."  Blondin  would  have  been  one  of  the  latter.  An- 
tique medals  showing  equilibrists  making  the  ascent  of  an  inclined  cord  have 
been  found.  The  Romans  had  walkers  both  of  the  slack-rope  and  tight-rope. 
Slany  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  have  pronounced  against  the  dangers  of 
these  exercises.  Among  others,  St  John  Chrysostom  speaks  of  men  who 
execute  movements  on  inclined  ropes  at  unheard-of  heights.  In  the  ruins  of 
Hercolaneum  there  is  still  visible  a  picture  representing  an  equilibrist  execut- 
ing several  different  exercises,  especially  one  in  which  he  dances  on  a  rope  to 
the  tune  of  a  double  flute,  played  by  himself.  The  Romans  particularly  liked 
to  witness  ascensions  on  inclined  ropes,  and  sometimes  these  were  attached  to  the 
summits  of  high  hills,  and  while  mounting  them  the  acrobats  performed  dif- 
ferent pantomimes.  It  is  said  that  under  Charles  VI.  a  Genoese  acrobat,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  arrival  of  the  Queen  of  France,  carried  in  each  hand  an 
illuminated  torch  while  descending  a  rope  stretched  from  the  summit  of  the 
towers  of  Notre  Dame  to  a  house  on  the  Pont  au  Change.  According  to 
Guvot-Daub^s,  a  similar  performance  was  seen  in  London  in  1547.  In 
Ais  instance  the  rope  was  attached  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  St.  PauVs 
Cathedral.  Under  Louis  XII.  an  acrobat  named  Georges  Menustre,  during 
I  passage  of  the  King  through  MAcon,  executed  several  performances  on 
*  rope  stretched  from  the  grand  tower  of  the  Chateau  and  the  clock  of  the 
facobins,  at  a  height  of  156  feet.  A  similar  performance  wib*  given  at  Milan 
^fore  the  French  Ambassadors,  and  at  Venice  under  the  Doges  and  the 
senate  on  each  St.' Mark's  Day, rojK?- walkers  performed  at  high  altitudes.  In 
649  a  man  attempted  to  traverse  the  Seine  on  a  rope  placed  between  the 
our  de  Xesles  and  the  Tour  du  Grand-Pr6vost.  The  performance,  however, 
•as  interrupted  by  the  fall  of  the  mountebank  into  the  Seine.  At  subsequent 
iirs  in  France  other  acrobats  have  apjx^ared.  At  the  commencement  of  this 
^nturj'  there  was  a  person  named  Madame  Saqui  who  astonished  the  public 

ith  her  nimbleness  and  extraordinary  skill  in  rope-walking.     Her  specialty 
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was  military  maneuvers.  On  a  cord  20  meters  from  the  ground  she  executed 
all  sorts  of  military  pantomimes  without  assistance^  shooting  off  pistok, 
rockets,  and  various  colored  fires.  Napoleon  awarded  her  the  title  of  the  firet 
acrobat  of  France.  She  gave  a  {)erformance  as  late  as  1861  at  the  Hippch 
drome  of  Paris. 

In  1814  there  was  a  woman  called  "La  Malaga,"  who,  in  the  presence 
of  the  allied  sovereigns  at  Versailles,  made  an  ascension  on  a  rope  200  feet 
above  the  Swiss  Lake. 

In  the  present  generation  probably  the  most  famous  of  all  the  equilibrists 
was  Blondin.  This  person,  whose  real  name  was  Emile  Gravelet,  acquired  a 
universal  reputation  ;  about  1860  he  traversed  the  Niagara  Falls  on  a  cable  at 
an  elevation  of  nearly  200  feet.  Blondin  introduced  many  novelties  in  hispe^ 
fomiances.  Sometimes  he  would  carry  a  man  over  on  his  shoulders  ;  again 
he  would  eat  a  meal  while  on  his  wire  ;  cook  and  eat  an  omelet,  using  a  table 
and  ordinarj'^  cooking  utensils,  all  of  which  he  kept  balanced.  In  France 
Blondin  was  almost  the  patron  saint  of  the  rope-walkers  ;  and  at  the  present 
day  the  performers  imitate  his  feats,  but  never  with  the  same  grace  and  pe^ 
fection. 

In  1882  an  acrobat  bearing  the  natural  name  of  Arsens  Blondin  traversed 
one  river  after  another  in  France  on  a  wire  stretched  at  high  altitafak 
With  the  aid  of  a  balancing-rod  he  walked  the  rope  blindfolded ;  wi4 
baskets  on  his  feet ;  sometimes  he  wheeled  persons  over  in  a  wheelbarrow.  Be 
was  a  man  of  about  thirty,  short,  but  wonderfiiUy  muscled  and  extremelf 
supple. 

It    is    said  '^^   that   a    negro   equilibrist   named    Malcom    several  rim* 
traversed   the  Meusc  at  Sedan   on  a  wire  at  about  a  height  of  100  fed 
Once  while   attempting  this    feat,  with  his  hands    and  feet    shackled  wiA 
iron  chains,  allowing  little    movement,  the  support  on    one  side  fell,  aft* 
the  cable  had  parted,  and  landed   on   the  spectators,  killing  a  young  gin 
and  wounding  many  others.     Malcom  was  precipitated   into  the  river,  Wj 
with    wonderful    presence    of    mind    and    remarkable    strength    he 
his  bands  and   swam  to  the  shore,  none  the  worse  for  hLs    high  fell; 
immediately  helped  in  attention  to  his  wounded  sj)ectators.     A  close  ii 
tion  of  all  the  exhibitionists  of  this  class  will  show  that  they  are  of  su| 
physique  and  calm  courage.     They  only  acquire  their  ability  after  long 
na^stic  exercise,  as  well  as  actual  practice  on  the  rope.    Most  of  these 
used  means  of  balancing  themselves,  generally  a  long  and  heavy  pole; 
some  use<l  nothing  but  their   outstretched  arms.     In    1895,  at  the 
Aquarium  in  London,  there  was  an  individual  who  slowly  mounted  a 
wire  reaching  to  the  to])  of  this  huge  structure,  and,  after  having  made 
ascent,  without  the  aid   of  any  means  of  balancing  but  his  arms,  slid 
whole  length  of  the  wire,  landing  with  enormous  velocity  into  an  oul 
net. 
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The  equilibrists  mentioned  thus  far  have  invariably  used  a  tightly  stretched 
rope  or  wire ;  but  there  are  a  number  of  persons  who  i)erform  feats,  of 
course  not  of  such  magnitude,  on  a  slack  wire,  in  which  they  have  to  defy 
not  only  the  force  of  gravity,  but  the  to-and-fro  motion  of  the  cable  as  well. 
It  is  particularly  with  the  Oriental  performers  that  we  see  this  exhibition. 
Some  use  open  parasols,  which,  with  their  Chinese  or  Japanese  costumes, 
render  the  performance  more  picturesque ;  while  others  seem  to  do  equally 
well  without  such  adjuncts.  There  have  been  performers  of  this  class  who 
play  with  sharp  daggers  while  maintaining  themselves  on  thin  and  swinging 
wires. 

Another  class  of  e(][uilibrists  are  those  who  maintain  the  upright  position, 
resting  on  their  heads  with  their  feet  in  the  air.  At  the  Hippodrome  in 
Paris  some  years  since  there  was  a  man  who  remained  in  this  position  seven 
minutes  and  ate  a  meal  during  the  interval.  There  were  two  clowns  at  the 
Cirque  Franconi  who  duplicated  this  feat,  and  the  program  called  their  din- 
ner "  Un  dejeuner  en  tMe-d-^^,''  Some  other  persons  {)erform  wonderful 
feats  of  a  similar  nature  on  an  oscillating  trapeze,  and  many  similar  per- 
formances have  been  witnessed  by  the  spectators  of  our  large  circuses. 

The  ^^ human  pyramids''  are  interesting,  combining,  as  they  do,  won- 
derful power  of  maintaining  equilibrium  with  agility  and  strength.  The 
rapidity  with  which  they  are  formed  and  are  tumbled  to  pieces  is  marvelous ; 
thev  sometimes  include  as  many  as  16  persons — men,  women,  and  children. 

The  exhibitions  given  by  the  class  of  persons  commonly  designated  as 
"jugglers'*  exemplify  the  jxjrfect  control  that  by  continual  practice  one 
mav  obtain  over  his  various  senses  and  muscles.  The  most  wonderful  feats  of 
dexterity  are  thus  reduced  into  mere  automatic  movements.  Either  standing, 
sitting,  mounted  on  a  horse,  or  even  on  a  wire,  they  are  able  to  keep  three, 
four,  five,  and  even  six  balls  in  continual  motion  in  the  air.  They  use  articles 
of  the  greatest  difference  in  specific  gravity  in  the  same  manner.  A  juggler 
called  "Kara,"  appearing  in  London  and  Paris  in  the  summer  of  1895, 
juggled  with  an  open  umbrella,  an  eye-glass,  and  a  traveling  satchel,  and 
received  each  after  its  course  in  the  air  with  unerring  precision.  Another 
man  called  "  Paul  Cinquevalli,"  well  known  in  this  country' ,  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  juggle  with  lighted  lamps  or  |X)inted  knives.  The  tricks  of  the  clowns 
with  their  traditional  j)ointed  felt  hats  are  well  known.  Recently  there 
appeared  in  Philadelphia  a  man  who  received  six  such  hats  on  his  head,  one 
on  top  of  the  other,  thrown  by  his  partner  from  the  rear  of  the  first  balcony 
of  the  theater.  Others  will  place  a  number  of  rings  on  their  fingers,  and 
with  a  swift  and  dexterous  movement  toss  them  all  in  the  air,  catching  them 
again  all  on  one  finger.  Without  resorting  to  the  fabulous  mcthoil  of  Coluin- 
hus,  they  balance  eggs  on  a  table,  and  in  extraordinary  ways  defy  all  the 
powers  of  gravity. 

In  India  and  China  we  see  the  most  marvelous  of  the  knife-jugglers. 
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With  unerring  skill  they  keep  in  motion  many  pointed  knives,  always 
receiving  them  at  their  fall  by  the  handles.  They  throw  their  implements 
with  such  precision  tliat  one  often  sees  men,  who,  placing  their  partner  against 
a  soft  board,  will  stand  at  some  distance  and  so  pen  him  in  with  daggers  that 
he  cannot  move  until  some  are  withdrawn,  marking  a  silhouette  of  his  fonn 
on  the  board, — ^j^et  never  once  does  one  as  much  as  graze  the  skin.  With  these 
same  people  the  footrjugglers  are  most  conunon.  These  persons,  both  male 
and  female,  will  with  their  feet  juggle  substances  and  articles  that  it  requires 
several  assistants  to  raise. 

A  curious  trick  is  given  by  Rousselet  in  his  magnificent  work  entitled 
"i'/nrf-e  des  RajaJw"  and  quoted  by  Guyot>-Daub6s.  It  is  called  in  India 
the  ^*  dance  of  the  eggs."  The  dancer,  dressed  in  a  rather  short  skirt,  places 
on  her  head  a  large  wheel  made  of  light  wood,  and  at  regular  intervals  hav- 
ing hanging  from  it  pieces  of  thread,  at  the  ends  of  which  are  running  knots 
kept  open  by  beads  of  glass.  She  then  brings  forth  a  basket  of  ^gs,  and 
passes  them  around  for  inspection  to  assure  her  spectators  of  their  genuine- 
ness. The  monotonous  music  commences  and  the  dancer  sets  the  wheel  on 
her  head  in  rapid  motion ;  then,  taking  an  egg,  with  a  quick  movement  die 
puts  it  on  one  of  the  running  knots  and  increases  the  velocity  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  wheel  by  gyrations  until  the  centrifugal  force  makes  each  cord 
stand  out  in  an  almost  horizontal  line  with  the  circumference  of  the  wheel. 
Then  one  after  another  she  places  the  eggs  on  the  knots  of  the  cord,  until  all 
are  flying  about  her  head  in  an  almost  horizontal  position.  At  this  moment 
the  dance  begins,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  the  features  of 
the  dancer.  She  continues  her  dance,  apparently  indifferent  to  the  revohing 
eggs.  At  the  velocity  with  which  they  revolve  the  slightest  false  movement 
would  cause  thorn  to  knock  against  one  another  and  surely  break.  Finally, 
with  the  same  lightning-like  movements,  she  removes  them  one  by  one,  ce^ 
tainly  the  most  delicate  part  of  the  trick,  until  they  are  all  safely  laid  away 
in  the  basket  fn^n  which  they  came,  and  then  she  suddenly  brings  the  wheel 
to  a  stop ;  after  this  wonderful  performance,  lasting  possibly  thirty  minutes, 
she  bows  herself  out. 

A  unique  Jajwnese  feat  is  to  tear  pieces  of  paper  into  the  form  of  butter- 
flies and  launch  them  into  the  air  about  a  vase  full  of  flowers ;  then  with  a 
fon  to  keep  them  in  motion,  making  them  light  on  the  flowers,  fly  away,  and 
n^turn,  after  the  manner  of  several  living  butterflies,  without  allowing  one 
to  fall  to  the  ground. 

Marksmen. — It  would  be  an  incomplete  paj>er  on  the  acute  development 
of  the  sensi^s  tliat  did  not  jiay  tribute  to  the  men  who  exhibit  marvelous  skill 
with  firearms.  In  the  old  frontier  davs  in  the  Territories,  the  woodsmen  fc 
eolipstnl  Tell  with  his  Ik)w  or  Robin  Hood's  famed  band  by  their  unerring 
aim  with  tluir  rifles.  It  is  only  lately  that  there  disappeared  in  this  countiy 
the  last  of  many  woodsmen,  who,  though  standing  many  paces  away  and 
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irithout  the  aid  of  the  improved  sights  of  modern  guns,  could  by  means  of  a 
rifle-ball,  with  marvelous  precision,  drive  a  nail  "  home  "  that  had  been  placed 
partly  in  a  board.  The  experts  who  shoot  at  glass  balls  rarely  miss,  and 
when  we  consider  the  number  used  each  year,  the  proportion  of  inaccurate 
shots  is  surprisingly  small.  Ira  Paine,  Doctor  Carver,  and  others  liave  been 
seen  in  their  marvelous  performances  by  many  people  of  the  present  genera- 
tion. The  records  made  by  many  of  the  competitors  of  the  modern  army- 
shooting  matches  are  none  the  less  wonderful,  exemplifying  as  they  do  the 
degree  of  precision  that  the  eye  may  attain  and  the  control  which  may  be 
developed  over  the  nerves  and  muscles.  The  authors  know  of  a  country- 
man who  successfully  hunted  squirrels  and  small  game  by  means  of  pebbles 
thrown  with  his  hand. 

Physiologic  wonders  are  to  be  found  in  all  our  modern  sports  and  games. 
In  billiards,  base-ball,  cricket,  tennis,  etc.,  there  are  experts  who  are  really 
physiologic  curiosities.  In  the  trades  and  arts  we  see  development  of  the 
special  senses  that  is  little  less  than  marvelous.  It  is  said  that  there  are 
workmen  in  Krupp's  gun  factory  in  Germany  who  have  such  control  over 
the  enormous  trip  hammers  that  they  can  place  a  watch  under  one  and  let  the 
hammer  fall,  stopping  it  with  unerring  precision  just  on  the  crystal.  An 
expert  tool  juggler  in  one  of  the  great  English  needle  factories,  in  a  recent 
test  of  skill,  performed  one  of  the  most  delicate  mechanical  feats  imaginable. 
He  took  a  common  sewing  needle  of  medium  size  (length  If  inches)  and  drilled 
a  hole  through  its  entire  length  from  eye  to  point — ^the  opening  l)eing  just 
large  enough  to  admit  the  passage  of  a  very  fine  hair.  Another  workman 
in  a  watch-factory  of  the  United  States  drilled  a  hole  through  a  hair  of  his 
beard  and  ran  a  fiber  of  silk  through  it. 

VentriloquistSy  or  "  two-voiced  men,"  are  interesting  anomalies  of  the 
present  day  ;  it  is  common  to  see  a  person  who  possesses  the  power  of  speak- 
ing with  a  voice  apparently  from  the  epigastrium.  Some  acquire  this  faculty, 
while  with  others  it  is  due  to  a  natural  resonance,  formed,  according  to 
Dupont,  in  the  space  between  the  third  and  fourth  ribs  and  their  cartilaginous 
union  and  the  middle  of  the  first  portion  of  the  sternum.  Examination 
of  many  of  these  cases  proves  that  the  vibration  is  greatest  here.  It  is 
certain  that  ventriloquists  have  existed  for  many  centuries.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  some  of  the  old  Pagan  oracles  were  simply  the  deceptions  of  priests 
by  means  of  ventriloquism. 

Dupont,  Surgeon-in-chief  of  the  French  Army  about  a  century  since, 
examined  minutely  an  individual  professing  to  be  a  ventrilo([uist.  With  a 
^ffed  fox  on  his  lap  near  his  epigiistrium,  he  imitated  a  conversation  with 
the  fox.  By  lying  on  his  belly,  and  calling  to  some  one  supposed  to  be  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  he  would  imitate  an  answer  seeming  to  come  from 
^e  depths  of  the  earth.  With  his  belly  on  the  ground  he  not  only  made  the 
illusion  more  complete,  but  in  this  way  he  smothered  "  the  epigastric  voice." 
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Ill;  waM  always  noiwx^l  U)  place  the  inanimate  objects  with  which  he  held  con- 
Vi*T¥ai\tmA  nifar  Iiih  iiniliilicuH. 

VentrikK|iiiHtH  rniiHt  not  l>e  confounded  with  persons  wlio  by  means  of 
Hkilful  rfH5chaiiiHnis,  (jrr.'atiires  with  movable  fauces,  etc.,  imitate  ventriloquism. 
Tlie  litttiT  chiHH  are  in  no  sense  of  the  word  true  ventriloquists,  but  simulate 
the  anomaly  by  quickly  changing  the  tones  of  their  voice  in  rapid  succ6&- 
nion,  and  thus  H<?<»ni  U)  make  their  puppets  talk  in  many  different  voices. 
After  having  jwujuirwl  the  ability  to  suddenly  change  the  tone  of  their  voic«, 
they  practise  imitations  of  the  voices  of  the  aged,  of  children,  dialects,  and 
feminine  toru's,  and,  with  a  set  of  mechanical  puppets,  are  ready  to  appear® 
ventrilo(juiHts.  By  contraction  of  the  pharyngeal  and  laryngeal  muscles  they 
also  imitates  tones  from  a  distance.  Some  give  their  performance  with  litde 
labial  movement,  but  close  insjKJCtion  of  the  ordinary  performer  of  this  class 
shows  visible  movements  of  his  lips.  The  true  ventriloquist  pretends  only  to 
Hp<»ak  from  the  belly  and  needs  no  mechanical  assistance. 

TIk*  wonderful  powers  of  mimicry  displayed  by  exjKjrt  ventriloquists  are 
nuirvelons ;  they  not  only  imitate  individuals  and  animals,  but  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  imitiite  a  conglomeration  of  familiar  sounds  and  noises  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  deecMve  their  listeners  into  believing  that  they  hear  the  discussions 
of  an  assemblage  of  people.     The  following  description  of  an  imitation  of  a 
domestic  riot  by  a  (^hinese  ventriloquist  is  given  by  the  author  of  "The 
Chinaman  at  Home"  and  well  illustrates  the  extent  of  their  abilities:  "The 
V(»ntriKH|uist  was  seattnl  behind  a  screen,  where  there  were  only  a  chair, i 
tables  a  fan,  and  a  ruler.     With  this  nder  he  rapped  on  the  table  to  enforce 
sileniH\  and  \\\\v\\  everylxKly  had  ceased  speaking  there  was  suddenly  heard 
tlu*  Iwirking  of  a  dog.     Then  we  heard  the  movements  of  a  woman.    She 
hail  Ihhmi  waktnl  by  the  dog  and  was  shaking  her  huslxand.     We  were  just 
ex|Hvting  tt>  hear  the  man  and  wife  talking  together  when  a  child  began  to 
erv.     '1\»  ]vieity  it  the  mother  gave  it  finxl ;  we  could  hear  it  drinking  and 
crying  at  the  same  time.     The  mother  siK>ke  to  it  siK>thingly  ami  Uieo  rose  to 
elmngt*  its  eh>thes.     Mctuiwhile  another  child  had  wakened  and  was  h^pxt- 
ninu  to  make  a  noise.     The  fiither  sci>ldeil  it,  while  the  habv  conrinoed  crv- 
ing.      Bv->Mnd-by  the  wlude  fomily  went  Uick  to  bed  ami  fell  asleep.      The 
l^itter  of  a  mous<^  wjis  lutinl.     It  eliml>eil  up  some  vase  and  u|iset  it.     We 
heanl  the  clatter  of  the  v;ise  as  it  fell.     The  woman  coughed  in  her  sleep. 
Then  erii^  of  *'  Fin^ !    lin^  I "  wen»  hesinl.     The  mouse  had  upset  the  lamp: 
the  IhhI  eurtiiins  wen^  on  fire.     The  huslKiiHl  ami  wife  waked  up.  sk^itcd.  and 
senxumxU  tlu^  child n^n  eriiHl,  |HH>ple  cann*  ninning  ami  ^^xitii^.     (liildn^ 
oritxK  d\^   l\arktHl,  si|Uil^  and  crackers  expUxleil.     The  fiiv  brigade  cMue 
nioing  ujv     Water  was  jHrnnHnl  up  in  t^^nxHnis  ami  hissed  in  the  Aai]>e<w    The 
rx^pn^Mitation  >\"a>  m^  true  to  life  that  eveiy  ^hk^  n>*e  u»  his  foet  aod  wats  ?«in- 
iuc  aNx'^v  wIhmi  a  mhxhkI  Wow  of  the  ruler  on  the  table  o^nmaiji'.^  •?£>«>?»•. 
We  nislK>l  U^iiikI  the  sen»t*ii,  bwt  then?  was  nothing  theiv  exoefc  ihie  x^en- 
tnKH)ui>i«  his  table,  liis  chain  anil  his  ruler/' 
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Athletic  Feats. — The  ancients  called  athletes  those  who  were  noted  for 
leir  extraordinary  agility,  force,  and  endurance.  The  history  of  athletics 
i  not  foreign  to  that  of  medicine,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  two  are  in  many 
rays  intimately  blended.  The  instances  of  feats  of  agility  and  endurance 
tre  in  every  sense  of  the  word  examples  of  physiologic  and  functional 
inomalies,  and  have  in  all  times  excited  the  interest  and  investigation  of 
capable  physicians. 

The  Greeks  were  famous  for  their  love  of  athletic  pastimes  ;  and  classical 
study  serves  powerfully  to  strengthen  the  belief  that  no  institution  exercised 
^ter  influence  than  the  public  contests  of  Greece  in  molding  national 
character  and  producing  that  admirable  type  of  personal  and  intellectual 
beautv  that  we  see  reflected  in  her  art  and  literature.  These  contests  were 
held  at  four  national  festivals,  the  Olympian,  the  Pythian,  the  Nemean,  and 
the  Isthmean  games.  On  these  occasions  every  one  stopped  labor,  truce  was 
declared  between  the  States,  and  the  whole  country  paid  tribute  to  the  con- 
testants for  the  highly-prized  laurels  of  these  games.  Perhaps  the  enthusiasm 
shown  in  athletics  and  interest  in  physical  development  among  the  Greeks 
has  never  been  equaled  by  any  other  people.  Herodotus  and  all  the  Greek 
writers  to  Plutarch  liave  elaborated  on  the  glories  of  the  Greek  athlete,  and 
tell  us  of  the  honors  rendered  to  the  victors  by  the  spectators  and  the  van- 
[juished,  dwelling  with  complacency  on  the  fact  that  in  accepting  the  laurel 
they  cared  for  nothing  but  honor.  The  Romans  in  *^  ludi  publici,"  as  they 
•ailed  their  games,  were  from  first  to  last  only  spectators ;  but  in  Greece 
iven'  eligible  person  was  an  active  participant.  In  the  regimen  of  diet  and 
raining  the  physicians  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  and  even  before,  have 
een  the  originators  and  professional  advisers  of  the  athlete.  The  change  in 
le  manner  of  living  of  athletes,  if  we  can  judge  from  the  writings  of  Hippo- 
i^tes,  was  anterior  to  his  time  ;  for  in  Book  V.  of  the  "  Epidemics "  we 
"ad  of  Bias,  who,  ^*  suapte  natura  vorax,  in  eholeram-morbum  incidit  ex 
imium  esu,  pnecipueque  suillarum  cnidarum,  etc." 

From  the  time  of  the  well-known  fable  of  the  hero  who,  by  practising 
lily  from  his  birth,  was  able  to  lift  a  full-grown  bull,  thus  gradually 
•customing  himself  to  the  increased  weight,  physiologists  and  scientists  have 
•llaborated  with  the  athlete  in  evolving  the  present  ideas  and  system  of 
iiining.  In  his  aphorisms  Hippocrates  bears  witness  to  the  dangers  of  over- 
:ercise  and  superabundant  training,  and  Galen  is  particularly  averse  to  an 
t  which  so  pretematurally  develops  the  constitution  and  nature  of  man  ; 
any  subsequent  medical  authorities  believed  that  excessive  development  of 
e  human  frame  was  necessarily  followed  by  a  compensatory  shortening  of 
e. 

The  foot-race  was  the  oldest  of  the  Greek  institutions,  and  in  the  first  of 
(»  Olympiads  the  ^*  dromos,''  a  course  of  about  200  yards,  was  the  only  con- 
st ;  but  gradually  the  "  dialos,''  in  which  the  course  was  double  that  of  the 
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dromos,  was  introduced,  and,  finally,  tests  of  endurance  as  well  as  speed  were 
instituted  in  the  long-distance  races  and  the  contests  of  racing  in  heavy 
armor,  which  were  so  highly  commended  by  Plato  as  preparation  for  the 
arduous  duties  of  a  soldier.  Among  the  Greeks  we  read  of  Lasthenes  the 
Theban,  who  vanquished  a  horse  in  the  course ;  of  Polymnestor,  who  chased 
and  caught  a  hare  ;  and  Philonides,  the  courier  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who 
in  nine  hours  traversed  the  distance  between  the  Greek  cities  Sicyone  and 
Elis,  a  distance  of  over  150  miles.  We  read  of  the  famous  soldier  of 
Marathon,  who  ran  to  announce  the  victory  to  the  Magistrates  of  Athens 
and  fell  dead  at  their  feet.  In  the  Olympian  games  at  Athens  in  1896  this 
distance  (about  26  miles)  was  traversed  in  less  than  three  hours. 

It  is  said  of  Euchidas,  who  carried  the  fire  necessarv  for  the  sacrifices 
which  were  to  replace  those  which  the  Persians  had  spoiled,  that  he  ran  a 
thousand  stadia  (about  125  miles)  and  fell  dead  at  the  end  of  his  mission. 
The  Roman  historians  have  also  recited  the  extraordinary  feat8  of  the  cour- 
iers of  their  times.  Pliny  speaks  of  an  athlete  who  ran  235  kilometers 
(almost  150  miles)  without  once  stopping.  He  also  mentions  a  child  who 
ran  almost  half  this  distance. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  Turks  had  couriers  of  almost  supernatural 
agility  and  endurance.  It  is  said  that  the  distance  some  of  them  would  tra- 
verse in  twenty-four  hours  was  120  miles,  and  that  it  was  common  for  them 
to  make  the  round  trip  from  Constantinople  to  Adrianople,  a  distance  of  80 
leagues,  in  two  days.  They  were  dressed  very  lightly,  and  by  constant  usage 
the  soles  of  their  feet  were  transformed  into  a  leathery  consistency.  In  the 
last  century  in  the  houses  of  the  rich  there  were  couriers  who  preceded  the 
carriages  and  wore  known  as  "  Basques,"  who  could  run  for  a  very  long  time 
without  apparent  fatigue.  In  France  there  is  a  common  proverb,  "  Courir 
comme  un  Risque."  Rabelais  says  :  "  Grand-Gousier  d^p^he  le  Basque  son 
laquais  pour  querir  Gargantua  en  toute  hAte." 

In  the  olden  times  the  English  nobility  maintained  running  footmen 
who,  living  under  special  regimen  and  training,  were  enabled  to  traverse 
unusual  distances  without  apparent  fatigue.  There  is  an  anecdote  of  a  noble- 
man living  in  a  castle  not  far  from  Edinburgh,  who  one  evening  chai^:ed  his 
courier  to  carry  a  letter  to  that  city.  The  next  morning  when  he  arose  he 
found  this  valet  sleeping  in  his  antechamber.  The  nobleman  waxed  wroth, 
but  the  courier  gave  him  a  response  to  the  letter.  He  had  traveled  70  miles 
during  the  night.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  noblemen  under  Charles  II.  in 
preparing  for  a  great  dinner  perceived  that  one  of  the  indispensable  pieces 
of  his  service  was  missing.  His  courier  was  dispatched  in  great  haste  to 
another  house  in  his  domain,  15  miles  distant,  and  returned  in  two  hours 
with  the  necessary  article,  having  traversed  a  distance  of  over  30  miles.  It 
is  also  said  ^^  that  a  courier  carrying  a  letter  to  a  London  physician  returned 
with  the  potion  prescribed  within  twenty-four  hours,  having  traversed  148 
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liles.  There  is  little  doubt  of  the  ability  of  these  couriers  to  tire  out  any 
orse.  The  couriers  who  accompany  the  diligences  in  Spain  often  &tigue  the 
nimals  who  draw  the  vehicles. 

At  the  present  time  in  this  country  the  Indians  furnish  examples  of 
larvelous  feats  of  running.  The  Tauri-Mauri  Indians,  who  live  in  the  heart 
f  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains,  are  probably  the  most  wonderful  long-dis- 
ance  runners  in  the  world.  Their  name  in  the  language  of  the  mountain 
Mexicans  means  foot-runners ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  perform 
thletic  feats  which  equal  the  best  in  the  days  of  the  Olympian  games.  They 
re  possibly  the  remnants  of  the  wonderful  runners  among  the  Indian  tribes 
Q  the  beginning  of  this  century.  There  is  an  account  of  one  of  the  Tauri- 
if auri  who  was  mail  carrier  between  Guarichic  and  San  Jose  de  los  Cruces, 
.  distance  of  50  miles  of  as  rough,  mountainous  road  as  ever  tried  a  moun- 
aineer's  lungs  and  limbs.  Bareheaded  and  barelegged,  with  almost  no 
lothing,  this  man  made  this  trip  each  day,  and,  carrying  on  his  back  a  mail- 
K)uch  weighing  40  pounds,  moved  gracefully  and  easily  over  his  path,  from 
ime  to  time  increasing  his  speed  as  though  practising,  and  then  again  more 
lowly  to  smoke  a  cigarette.  The  Tauri-Mauri  are  long-limbed  and  slender, 
giving  the  impression  of  being  above  the  average  height.  There  is  scarcely 
ny  flesh  on  their  puny  arms,  but  their  legs  are  as  muscular  as  those  of  a 
greyhound.  In  short  running  they  have  the  genuine  professional  stride, 
omething  rarely  seen  in  other  Indian  racers.  In  traversing  long  distances 
hey  leap  and  bound  like  deer. 

"  Deerfoot,''  the  famous  Indian  long-distance  runner,  died  on  the  Catta- 
augus  Reservation  in  January,  1896.  His  proper  name  was  Louis  Bennett, 
he  name  "  Deerfoot "  having  been  given  to  him  for  his  prowess  in  running. 
le  was  bom  on  the  reservation  in  1828.  In  1861  he  went  to  England, 
irhere  he  defeated  the  English  champion  runners.  In  April,  1863,  he  ran 
.1  miles  in  London  in  fifty-six  minutes  fifty-two  seconds,  and  12  miles  in 
►ne  hour  two  minutes  and  two  and  one-half  seconds,  both  of  which  have 
tood  as  world's  records  ever  since. 

In  Japan,  at  the  present  day,  the  popular  method  of  conveyance,  both  in 
ities  and  in  rural  districts,  is  the  two-wheeled  vehicle,  looking  like  a  baby- 
arriage,  known  to  foreigners  as  the  jinrickisha,  and  to  the  natives  as  the 
Luruma.  In  the  city  of  Tokio  there  is  estimated  to  be  38,000  of  these  little 
arriages  in  use.  They  are  drawn  by  coolies,  of  whose  endurance  remark- 
ible  stories  are  told.  These  men  wear  light  cotton  breeches  and  a  blue  cotton 
jacket  bearing  the  license  number,  and  the  indispensable  umbrella  hat.  In 
he  course  of  a  journey  in  hot  weather  the  jinrickisha  man  will  gradually 
emove  most  of  his  raiment  and  stuff  it  into  the  carriage.  In  the  rural 
ections  he  is  covered  with  only  two  strips  of  cloth,  one  wrapj)ed  about  his 
lead  and  the  other  alwut  his  loins.  It  is  said  that  when  the  roadway  is 
tKxl,  these  "  human  horses  "  prefer  to  travel  bare-footed ;  when  working  in 
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the  mud  they  wrap  a  piece  of  straw  about  each  big  toe,  to  prevent  slippii^ 
and  to  pve  tliem  a  firmer  grip.  For  any  of  these  men  a  five-mile  spurt  on 
u  good  rood  without  a  breathing  spell  is  a  small  afibir.  A  pair  of  them 
will  roll  a  jinrickisha  along  a  country  road  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour, 
and  they  will  do  this  eight  hours  a  day.  The  general  average  of  the  distaDce 
traversed  in  a  day  is  25  miles.  Cockerill,  who  has  recently  described  these 
men,  says  that  the  majority  of  them  die  early.  The  terrible  physical  strain 
briugs  on  hypertrophy  and  valvular  diseases  of  the  heart,  and  many  of  them 
suffer  from  hernia.  Occasionally  one  sees  a  veteran  jinrickisha  man,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  note  how  tenderly  he  is  helped  by  hb  confreres.  They  g^ve 
him  preference  as  regards  w^es,  help  push  his  vehicle  up  heavy  grades, 
and  show  him  all  manner  of  consideration. 

Figure  180  represents  two  Japanese  porters  and  theirusual  load,  which  is 
much  more  difficult  to  transport  than  a  jinrickisha  carriage.  In  other  Eastern 
countries,  palanquins  and  other  means  of  conveyance  are  still  borne  on  the 

shoulders  of  couriers,  and 
it  is  not  so  long  since  oar 
ancestors  made  tbeir  calb     | 
in  Sedan-chairs   borne   Iff 
sturdy  porters. 

Some  of  the  letter-car- 
riers of  India  make  a  dailr 
journey  of  30  miles.  Tber 
carry  in  one  hand  a  stick,  at 
the  extremity  of  which  is  a 
ring     containing     several 

„    .„    ,  little  plates  of  iron,  which. 

Fig.  teo.—J«p»oeBe  portent  ^  ' 

agitated  during  the  course, 
produce  a  loud  noise  dcsigne*!  to  keep  off  ferocious  beasts  and  serpents.  Ir* 
tlie  other  liaud  they  carry  a  wet  cloth,  with  which  they  frequently  refrest* 
themselves  by  wiping  the  cuuntcnauce.  It  is  said  that  a  regidar  Hindustane^ 
earner,  with  a  wcifrht  of  80  pounds  on  his  shoulder, — carried,  of  course,  in  tuo 
divisions,  hung  on  his  neck  by  a  yoke, — will,  if  properly  paid,  lope  along  ove*" 
\W  miles  in  twenty-four  hour$ — a  feat  which  would  exhaust  any  but  th^ 
U-st  tniined  niiniers. 

The  *' go-as-you-please"  pedestrians,  whose  powers  during  the  pas* 
years  have  Ix-en  exhiliite<l  in  this  countn-  and  in  England,  have  given  ut= 
marvelous  examples  of  endurance,  over  600  miles  having  been  accomplished  in  im. 
six-days'  contest.  Ha/ael,  the  professional  pe<lestriau,  has  nm  over  450  miles  ir» 
ninety-nine  hours,  aiid  Albert  has  tniveled  over  500  miles  in  one  hundred  antJ 
ten  hours.  Kowell,  Hughes,  and  Fitzgerald  have  astonishingly  high  records 
for  long-distance  running,  comparing  favorablv  with  the  older,  and  presum- 
ably mytlucal,  feats   of  this   nature.     In  California,  C.  A,   HarrtDian  of 
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Truckee   in  April,  1883,  walked  twenty-six   hours  without  once   resting, 
traversing  122  miles. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  we  give  the  best  modem  records  for 
running: — 

]O0  Yards. — 9 J  seconds,  made  by  Edward  Donavan,  at  Natick,  Mass.,  September  2, 1895. 

£99  Yards. — 21 1  seconds,  made  by  Harry  Jewett,  at  Montreal,  September  24,  1892. 

Quarter-Mile.— Al\  seconds,  made  by  W.  Baker,  at  Boston,  Mass.,  July  1,  1886. 

Half-Mile. — 1  minute  53|  seconds,  made  by  C.  J.  Kirkpatrick,  at  Manhattan  Field,  New 
York,  September  21,  1895. 

1  Mile. — 4  minutes  12}  seconds,  made  by  W.  G.  George,  at  London,  England,  August 
23,  1886. 

5  MRes. — 24  minutes  40  seconds,  made  by  J.  White,  in  England,  May  11,  1863. 

10  MUeg.—b\  minutes  6f  seconds,  made  by  William  Cummings,  at  London,  England, 
September  18,  1895. 

25  Miles. — 2  hours  33  minutes  44  seconds,  made  by  G.  A.  Dunning,  at  London,  England, 
December  26,  1881. 

&0  Miles. — 5  hours  55  minutes  4 J  seconds,  made  by  George  Cartwright,  at  London,  Eng- 
land, February  21,  1887. 

75  Miles. — 8  hours  48  minutes  30  seconds,  made  by  George  Littlewood,  at  London,  Eng- 
land, November  24,  1884. 
100  Miles. — 13  hours  26  minutes  30  seconds,  made  by  Charles  Rowell,  at  New  York, 
February  27,  1882. 

In  instances  of  long-distance  traversing,  rapidity  is  only  a  secondary 
consideration,  the  remarkable  fact  being  in  the  endurance  of  fatigue  and  the 
continuity  of  the  exercise.  William  Gale*  walked  1500  miles  in  a  thousand 
consecutive  hours,  and  then  walked  60  miles  every  twenty-four  hours  for  six 
weeks  on  the  Lillie  Bridge  cinder  path.  He  was  five  feet  five  inches  tall, 
fort) -nine  years  of  age,  and  weighed  121  pounds,  and  was  but  little  developed 
muscularly.  He  was  in  good  health  during  his  feat ;  his  diet  for  the  twenty- 
four  hours  was  1 J  pounds  of  meat,  five  or  six  eggs,  some  cocoa,  two  quarts  of 
milk,  a  quart  of  tea,  and  occasionally  a  glass  of  bitter  ale,  but  never  wine  nor 
spirits.  Strange  to  say,  he  suffered  from  constipation,  and  took  daily  a  com- 
pound rhubarb  pill.  He  was  examined  at  the  end  of  his  feat  by  Gant.  His 
pulse  was  75,  strong,  regular,  and  his  heart  was  normal.  His  temperature 
was  97.25°  F.,  and  his  hands  and  feet  warm ;  respirations  were  deep  and 
averaged  15  a  minute.  He  suffered  from  frontal  headache  and  was  drowsy. 
During  the  six  weeks  he  had  lost  only  seven  pounds,  and  his  appetite 
maintained  its  normal  state. 

Zeuner  of  Cincinnati  ^  refers  to  John  Snyder  of  Dunkirk,  whose  walk- 
ing feats  were  marv^elous.  He  was  not  an  impostor.  During  forty-eight 
tours  he  was  watched  by  the  students  of  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  who 
stated  that  he  walked  constantly  ;  he  assured  them  that  it  did  not  rest  him 
to  sit  dow^n,  but  made  him  uncomfortable.  The  celebrated  Weston  walked 
5000  miles  in  one  hundred  days,  but  Snyder  was  said  to  have  traveled 

»  224,  1881,  i.,  63.  b  224,  1887,  321. 
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25,000  milc8  in  five  hundred  days  and  was  apparently  no  more  tired  than 
wlien  lie  ho|ran. 

Hwoiitly  then*  was  a  person  who  pushed  a  wheelbarrow  from  San  Francisco 
to  Now  York  in  one  hundred  and  eighteen  days.  In  1809  the  celebrated 
(^iptnin  Ban^lay  wa^^red  that  he  could  walk  1000  miles  in  one  thousand 
cH>nstM.nitive  hours,  and  gained  his  bet  with  some  hours  to  spare.  In  1834 
Krnt^st  Monson  lu^tonished  all  Europe  by  his  pedestrian  exploits.  He  was 
a  Norwegian  sailor,  who  wagered  that  he  could  walk  from  Paris  to  Moscow 
in  tit\iHMi  days.  On  June  25,  1834,  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  he  entered  the 
KriMulin,  at\or  having  traversed  2500  kilometers  (1550  miles)  in  fourteen 
ilays  auti  oighteini  hours.  His  performances  all  over  Europe  were  so  mar- 
velous as  to  Ih}  alnu>st  incredible.  In  1836,  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
l\>nnwny,  he  wit<  disiwtched  from  Calcutta  to  Constantinople,  across  Central 
Asia.  Ho  travorsoil  the  distance  in  fifh'-nine  days,  accomplishing  9000 
kiUnnetors  (^5580  miles)  in  one-third  less  time  than  the  most  rapid  caravan. 
He  ditnl  while  attempting  to  discover  the  source  of  the  Nile,  having  reached 
the  villagi*  of  Syang. 

A  most  mar\*olous  feat  of  endurance  is  recorded  in  England  in  the  fir^ 
(wrt  of  this  contur\\  It  is  said  that  on  a  wi^r  Sir  Andrew  Leith  Hay  and 
lA^nl  KeniHHly  walkeil  two  ilays  and  a  night  onder  pouring  rain,  over  the 
ivfnmpian  rangi^  of  mountains^  wadii^  all  one  day  in  a  bog.  The  distance 
tmv^^rss^xl  was  frxxm  a  village  called  Bancboiy  on  the  river  Dee  to  Inveroess- 
This  6tit  WHS  act\m))Jished  withoat  any  pitevioos  preparation,  both  men  start- 
ii^  shi^rtly  atW  iht*  tinn*  of  the  w^wrer. 

Riders. — 11k'  tVtits  of  emlnrance  accMnplished  by  the  cMuieis  who  ride 
gntit  distaiK\>;i  with  nvftny  chaiu^?^  of  horses  ai^  noteworthy.  Accoiding  to 
a  \\^m^i)HMniry  nuxli^^l  JK^imal  *  tlKir^  ts^  in  the  Friend  of  India,  an  aceoant 
of  iht^  Thibetan  wniri^^ni  wh\>  ride  ft»r  thive  weeks  with  intervals  of  only  half 
an  K^^ir  t\^  txit  aivl  ohai^^  hor^?^^  It  is  tlie  doty  of  the  officials  at  the  Dak 
Uittipak^>^^  t\^  :?^v  that  the  i\Hirier  makes  no  delay,  and  even  if  dying  he 
is  tkxi  tv^  hi>  ki^i^'  ami  >^H:it  t^^  the  next  s^tioa.  Tbe  cel€4>rated  Engli>b 
kuntsnviin^  **  S^uitv  "*  iVhakHst^^e*  v>n  a  wa^^er  nJe  :>»  miks  in  ?«rven  b»i^ 
ten  minutes  ami  rlxir  :?^vy^miv  He  iK^eJ  i>  bowses :  anl  as  oi»e  kMxr  tw«itT- 
f^iv^  raintttk's  ami  £!^y->cx  <^v\>nils  wete  alkvvvd  i>r  f^ypages^  tbe  wbc4r  time. 
%'i»:;^ces  ami  al*.  ^v\*t:;>i«\l  in  aixvcsipSsbiw  ti.is  mK>»ilerSsl  Mt  w;jis  eight  bTcr? 
;iim5  fw-^^fcv^  r.-v-xur^s^  TW  racy^  w:as  riJkkia  ai  tbe  Xewnaikt*  H*xtshpjo 
M^\r^?K  oxTT  i  fx:>r,uVf  w^rs^f.  It  is  sakii  tiaa  a  Capcabi  Hv«se  vi  the 
M*.5r36>  H.>T>^  ATt'.A^  T\>A^  :»>  »L:ie>  v«  Arkb  bi>e^^ft^  ra  less  tbta  t« 
5x>ii:Ts  ai.  cr^i : >  r^.w.  >c>«\y«  \laktnft>  a3>.i  Ru2£a>.c^.  Wbe*  wv  <\tt!^i^  :i»r 
si.  %vc  >fivx\:  ;■:*  :S^  Ar^t^  K-^sr^  ja»i  :i»f  r^tjki>  ia*i  ^rC3mce  oc  I»£a.  liii?'  f^- 
i>etfsi«jkx  ;ViU>  :X'  l^».^   w;ii<^  ^t  line  <i:c5<jc  rfmi-  nS:<a:  jb  Eair3r2.  zxt 
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his  life  in  riding  a  horse  named  "  Jumping  Jenny  "  100  miles  a  day  for  eight 
days.  The  heat  was  excessive,  and  although  the  horse  was  none  the  worse 
for  the  performance,  the  Captain  died  from  the  exposure  he  encountered. 
There  is  a  record  of  a  Mr.  Bacon  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service,  who  rode  one 
camel  from  Bombay  to  AUygur  (perhaps  800  miles)  in  eight  days. 

As  regards  the  physiology  of  the  runners  and  walkers,  it  is  quite  in- 
teresting to  follow  the  effects  of  training  on  the  respiration,  whereby  in  a 
measure  is  explained  the  ability  of  these  persons  to  maintain  their  respiratory 
function,  although  excessively  exercising.     A  curious  discussion,  persisted  in 
since  antiquity,  is  as  to  the  supposed  influence  of  the  spleen  on  the  ability  of 
couriers.     For  ages  nmners  have  believed  that  the  spleen  was  a  hindrance  to 
their  vocation,  and  that  its  reduction  was  followed  by  greater  agility  on  the 
course.     With  some,  this  opinion  is  perpetuated  to  the  present  day.     In 
France  there  is  a  proverb,  "  Courir  conmie  un  derate."     To  reduce  the  size 
of  the  spleen,  the  Greek  athletes  used  certain  beverages,  the  composition  of 
which  was  not  generally  known  ;  the  Romans  had  a  similar  belief  and  habit. 
Pliny  speaks  of  a  plant  called  equwetuniy  a  decoction  of  which  taken  for 
three  days  after  a  fast  of  twenty-four  hours  would  effect  absorption  of  the 
spleen.    The  modem  pharmacopeia  does  not  possess  any  substance  having  a 
similar  virtue,  although  quinin  has  been  noticed  to  diminish  the  size  of  the 
spleen  when  engorged  in   malarial  fevers.     Strictly  speaking,  however,  the 
facts  are  not  analogous.     Hippocrates  advises  a  moxa  of  mushrooms  applied 
over  the  spleen  for  melting  or  dissolving   it.     Godefroy   Moebius  is  said 
to  have  seen  in  the  village  of  Halberstadt  a  courier  whose  spleen  had  been 
cauterized  after  incision ;  and  about  the  same  epoch  (seventeenth  century) 
some  men  pretended  to  be  able  to  successfully  extirpate  the  spleen  for  those 
who  desired  to  be  couriers.     This  operation  we  know  to  be  one  of  the  most 
delicate  in  modem  surgery,  and  as  we  are  progressing  with  our  physiologic 
knowledge  of  the  spleen  we  see  nothing  to  justify  the  old  theory  in  regard 
to  its  relations  to  agility  and  coursing. 

Swimming. — The  instances  of  endurance  that  we  see  in  the  aquatic 
sports  are  equally  as  remarkable  as  those  that  we  find  among  the  runners  and 
walkers.  In  the  ancient  days  the  Greeks,  living  on  their  various  islands  and 
being  in  a  mild  climate,  were  celebrated  for  their  prowess  as  swimmers.  Soc- 
rates relates  the  feats  of  swimming  among  the  inhabitants  of  Delos.  The 
journeys  of  Leander  across  the  Hellespont  are  well  celebrated  in  verse  and 
prose,  but  this  feat  has  been  easily  accomplished  many  times  since,  and  is 
lordly  to  be  classed  as  extraordinary.  Herodotus  says  that  the  Macedonians 
Were  skilftil  swimmers  ;  and  all  the  savage  tribes  about  the  borders  of  water- 
ways are  found  possessed  of  remarkable  dexterity  and  endurance  in  swim- 
niing. 

In  1875  the  celelebrated  Captain  Webb  swam  from  Dover  to  Calais.*    On 

a  476,  1875,  ii.,  359. 
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landing  he  fidt  extremely  cold,  but  his  body  was  as  wann  as  when  he  startei 
He  wart  ex  haunted  and  very  sleepy,  falling  in  deep  slumber  on  his  way  totbe 
hotel.  On  getting  into  bed  his  temperature  was  98°  F.  and  his  pulse  normaL 
In  five  hours  he  was  feverish,  his  temperature  rising  to  101°  F.  Durinpthe 
jiassage  he  was  blinded  from  the  salt  water  in  his  eyes  and  the  spray  beating 
agtiinst  his  face.  He  strongly  denied  the  newspaper  reports  that  he  was  de- 
lirious, and  after  a  good  rest  was  apparently  none  the  worse  for  the  task. 
In  187G  he  again  traversed  this  passage  with  the  happiest  issue.  In  1883  he 
was  engaged  by  speculators  to  swim  the  rapids  at  Niagara,  and  in  attempting 
this  wjis  overcome  by  the  powerful  currents,  and  his  body  was  not  recovered 
for  some  days  after.     The  passage  from  Dover  to  Calais  has  been  duplicated. 

In  1877  Cavill,  another  Englishman,  swam  from  Cape  Griz-Nez  to  South 
Forland  in  less  than  thirteen  hours.  In  1880  VV^ebb  swam  and  floated  at 
Scarborough  for  seventy-four  consecutive  hours — of  course,  having  no  current 
to  contend  with  and  no  point  to  reach.  This  was  merely  a  feat  of  staying  in 
the  water.  In  Ijondon  in  1881,  Beckwith,  swimming  ten  hours  a  day  over 
a  »*V2-lap  course  for  six  days,  traversed  94  miles.  Since  the  time  of  Captain 
Webb,  who  was  the  pioneer  of  modem  long-distance  swimming,  many  men 
have  attempted  and  some  have  duplicated  his  feats ;  but  these  foolhardy  per- 
formances have  in  late  years  been  diminishing,  and  many  of  the  older  feats  are 
forbidden  bv  law. 

Jumpers  and  acrobatic  tumblers  have  been  popular  from  the  earliest 
time.  By  the  aid  of  springing  boards  and  weights  in  their  hands,  the  old 
junij>ers  tx)vered  great  distances.  Phayllus  of  Croton  is  accredited  with 
jumping  the  incrtxlible  distance  of  55  feet,  and  we  have  the  authority  of  Eos- 
taehe  and  Tzetzes  *  that  this  jump  is  genuine.  In  the  writings  of  many  Greek 
and  Roman  historians  are  chronicled  jumps  of  about  50  feet  by  the  athlete?; 
if  they  are  true,  the  modem  jumpers  have  greatly  degenerated.  A  jump 
of  over  20  feet  to-day  is  considered  very  clever,  the  record  being  29  feet 
seven  inches  with  weights,  and  23  feet  eight  inches  without  weight*,  although 
much  gn»ater  distances  have  been  jumped  with  the  aid  of  apparatus,  but 
never  an  approximation  to  50  feet.  The  most  surprising  of  all  these  athletes 
are  the  tumblers,  who  turn  somersaults  over  several  animals  arranged  in  a 
nnv.  Such  feats  are  not  only  the  most  amusing  sights  of  a  modem  circus, 
but  also  the  most  interesting  as  well.  The  agility  of  these  men  is  mar- 
velous, and  the  force  with  which  they  throw  themselves  in  the  air  apparently 
enables  them  to  defv  gravity.  In  London,  Paris,  or  Xew  York  one  may 
see  tlu^*  wonderful  tumblers  and  mar\'el  at  the  capabilities  of  human  physi- 
cal development. 

In  St^ptember,  1895,  M.  F.  Sweeney,  an  American  amateur,  at  Manhattan 
Field  in  Xew  York  jumj>eil  six  feet  5|  inches  high  in  the  nmning  high  jumj 
without  weights.     With  weights,  J.  H.  Fitzpatrick  at  Oak  Island,  Mass^ 

*  302,  vol.  L,  69. 
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imped  six  feet  six  inches  high.  The  record  for  the  running  high  kick  is 
ne  feet  eight  inches,  a  marvelous  performance,  made  by  C.  C.  Lee  at  New 
laven,  Conn.,  March  19,  1887. 

Extraordinary  physical  development  and  strength  has  been  a  grand 
aeans  of  natural  selection  in  the  human  species.  As  Guyot-Daub^s  remarks, 
n  prehistoric  times,  when  our  ancestors  had  to  battle  against  hunger,  savage 
beasts,  and  their  neighlx)rs,  and  when  the  struggle  for  existence  was  so 
extremely  hard,  the  strong  man  alone  resisted  and  the  weak  succumbed. 
This  natural  selection  has  been  perpetuated  almost  to  our  day ;  during  the 
long  succession  of  centuries,  the  chief  or  the  master  was  selected  on  account 
of  his  being  the  strongest,  or  the  most  valiant  in  the  combat.  Originally, 
the  cavaliers,  the  members  of  the  nobility,  were  those  who  were  noted  for 
their  courage  and  strength,  and  to  them  were  given  the  lands  of  the  van- 
quished. Even  in  times  other  than  those  of  war,  disputes  of  succession  were 
settled  by  jousts  and  tourneys.  This  fact  is  seen  in  the  present  day  among 
the  lower  animals,  who  in  their  natural  state  live  in  tribes ;  the  leader  is 
usually  the  strongest,  the  wisest,  and  the  most  courageous. 

The  strong  men  of  all  times  have  excited  the  admiration  of  their  fellows 
and  have  always  been  objects  of  popular  interest.  The  Bible  celebrates  the 
exploits  of  Samson  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  During  his  youth  he,  single 
handed,  strangled  a  lion ;  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass  he  is  said  to  have 
killed  1000  Philistines  and  put  the  rest  to  flight.  At  another  time  during 
the  night  he  transported  from  the  village  of  Gaza  enormous  burdens 
and  placed  them  on  the  top  of  a  mountain.  Betrayed  by  Delilah,  he  was 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  and  employed  in  the  most  servile 
labors.  When  old  and  blind  he  was  attached  to  the  columns  of  an  edifice  to 
serve  as  an  object  of  public  ridicule ;  with  a  violent  effort  he  overturned  the 
eolumns,  destroying  himself  and  3000  Philistines. 

In  the  Greek  mythology  we  find  a  great  number  of  heroes,  celebrated  for 
their  feats  of  strength  and  endurance.  Many  of  them  have  received  the 
Dame  of  Hercules ;  but  the  most  common  of  these  is  the  hero  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena.  He  was  endowed  with  pro- 
ligious  strength  by  his  father,  and  was  pursued  with  unrelenting  hatred  by 
Juno.  In  his  infancy  he  killed  with  his  hands  the  serpents  which  were  sent 
0  devour  him.  The  legends  about  him  are  innumerable.  He  was  said  to 
»ave  been  armed  with  a  massive  club,  which  onlv  he  was  able  to  carrv.  The 
nost  &mous  of  his  feats  were  the  twelve  labors,  with  which  all  readers  of 
lythology  are  familiar.  Hercules,  personified,  meant  to  the  Greeks 
bysical  force  as  well  as  strength,  generosity,  and  braver}^  and  was  equiva- 
nt  to  the  Assyrian  Hercules.  The  Gauls  had  a  Hercules-Pantopage,  who, 
addition  to  the  ordinary  qualities  attributed  to  Hercules,  had  an  enormous 
petite. 
As  late  as  the  sixteenth  centurj',  and  in  a  most  amusing  and  picturesque 
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manner,  Rabelais  has  given  us  the  history  of  Gargantua,  and  even  to  this 
day,  in  some  regions,  there  are  groups  of  stones  which  are  believed  by  igno- 
rant iKH)ple  to  have  been  thrown  about  by  Gargantua  in  his  play.  In  their 
citations  the  older  authors  often  speak  of  battles,  and  in  epic  ballads  of  heroes 
with  marvelous  strength.  In  the  army  of  Charlemagne,  after  CamerarioSj 
and  quoted  by  Guyot-Daub^s  (who  has  made  an  extensive  collection  of  the 
literature  on  tliis  subject  and  to  whom  the  authors  are  indebted  for  much 
information),  there  was  found  a  giant  named  Oenother,  a  native  of  a  village 
in  Suabia,  who  performed  marvelous  feats  of  strength.  In  his  history  of 
Bavaria  Aventin  speaks  of  this  monster.  To  Roland,  the  nephew  of 
Charlemagne,  the  legends  attributed  prodigious  strength ;  and,  dying  in  the 
valley  of  Roncesveaux,  he  broke  his  good  sword  "  Durandal "  by  striking  it 
against  a  rock,  making  a  breach,  which  is  stilled  called  the  "Br^he  de 
Roland."  Three  years  before  his  death,  on  his  return  from  Palestine,  Chris- 
topher, Duke  of  Bavaria,  was  said  to  have  lifted  to  his  shoulders  a  stone 
which  weighed  more  than  340  pounds.  Louis  de  Boufflers,  sumamed  the 
"  Robust,"  who  lived  in  1534,  was  noted  for  his  strength  and  agility.  When 
he  placed  his  feet  together,  one  against  the  other,  he  could  find  no  one  able  to 
disturb  them.  He  could  easily  bend  and  break  a  horseshoe  with  his  hands, 
and  could  seize  an  ox  by  the  tail  and  drag  it  against  its  will.  More  than 
once  he  was  said  to  have  carried  a  horse  on  his  shoulders.  According  to 
Guyot-Daub^8^^  there  was,  in  the  last  century,  a  Major  Barsaba  who  could 
stMJce  the  limb  of  a  horse  and  fracture  its  bone.  There  was  a  tale  of  his  lift- 
ing an  iron  anvil,  in  a  blacksmith's  forge,  and  placing  it  under  his  coat 

To  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.  was  ascribed  enormous  strength ;  even  in 
his  youth,  when  but  a  simple  patriot,  he  \'anquished,  at  the  games  given  by 
Si^vonis  IG  of  the  most  vigorous  wrestlers,  and  accomplished  this  feat  with- 
out stopping  tor  breath.  It  is  said  that  this  feat  >\'as  the  origin  of  his  fo^ 
tune.  Among  other  celebrated  persons  in  historj-  endowed  with  uncommon 
strength  were  Eilniund  *'  Ironsides,"  King  of  fkigland  ;  the  Caliph  Mostasem- 
Bilhvli ;  BiUuKniin,  •*  Bnis-<le-Fer/-  Count  of  Flanders ;  William  IV.,  called 
by  the  French  **  Fier-a-Bras,"  Duke  of  Aquitaine  :  Christopher,  son  of  Albert 
the  lMi>us,  Duke  of  Bavaria ;  Godefroy  of  Bouillon  ;  the  Emperor  Charles 
IV.  ;  Se:uulorlK^  ;  TAH>n:inlo  ila  Vinci  ;  Marshal  Saxe  ;  and  the  recently 
diwnisi^^l  Czjir  of  Kussia,  Alexander  III. 

Tunung  now  to  the  authentic  modem  Hercules,  we  have  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Ei*kolK^rsr»  bi>m  in  Anhalt,  and  who  traveled  under  the  name  of 
**  Samson."  He  was  exhibiteil  in  Li^ndon,  and  performed  mnarkable  feats 
of  stn^ni:^h.  Ho  w:is  ohservtHl  by  the  celebrated  D^sagiiliers  (a  pupil  of 
Newton)  in  the  ei>mmencement  of  the  last  centurv,  who  at  that  time  wis 
intonvt^nl  in  the  physii^U^c  experiments  of  strength  and  agility.  l>esa^ruliers 
WlievtHl  tluit  the  frtits  ^i  this  new  Samson  wei^  more  doe  to  agilitr  thin 
stivugth.     One  day,  accompanied  by  two  of  his  coofreies,  althoi^  a  man  of 
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dinary  strength,  he  duplicated  some  of  Samson's  feats,  and  followed  his 
erformance  by  a  communication  to  the  Royal  Society.  One  of  his  tricks 
ras  to  resist  the  strength  of  five  or  six  men  or  of  two  horses.  D6saguliers 
laimed  that  this  was  entirely  due  to  the  position  taken.  This  person  would 
ift  a  man  by  one  foot,  and  bear  a  heavy  weight  on  his  chest  when  resting 
rith  his  head  and  two  feet  on  two  chairs.  By  supporting  himself  with  his 
irms  he  could  lift  a  piece  of  cannon  attached  to  his  feet. 

A  little  later  D^aguliers  studied  an  individual  in  London  named 
Thomas  Topham,  who  used  no  ruse  in  his  feats  and  was  not  the 
kilfiil  equilibrist  that  tlie  German  Samson  was,  his  performances  being 
aerely  the  results  of  abnormal  physical  force.  He  w^as  about  thirty  years 
>ld,  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height  and  well  proportioned,  and  his  mus- 
iles  well  developed,  the  strong  ligaments  showing  under  the  skin.  He 
gnored  entirely  the  art  of  appearing  supernaturally  strong,  and  some  of  his 
eats  were  rendered  diflScult  by  disadvantageous  positions.  In  the  feat  of  the 
jerman — rresisting  the  force  of  several  men  or  horses — Topham  exhibited  no 
mowledge  of  the  principles  of  physics,  like  that  of  his  predecessor,  but, 
ieated  on  the  ground  and  putting  his  feet  against  two  stirrups,  he  was  able  to 
lesist  the  traction  of  a  single  horse  ;  when  he  attempted  the  same  feat  against 
wo  horses  he  was  severely  strained  and  wounded  about  the  knees.  Accord- 
ng  to  D^saguliers,  if  Topham  had  taken  the  advantageous  positions  of  the 
jerman  Samson,  he  could  have  resisted  not  only  two,  but  four  horses.  On 
mother  occasion,  with  the  aid  of  a  bridle  passed  about  his  neck,  he  lifted 
hree  hogsheads  full  of  water,  weighing  1386  pounds.  If  he  had  utilized 
he  force  of  his  limbs  and  his  loins,  like  the  German,  he  would  have  been 
ible  to  perform  far  more  difficult  feats.  With  his  teeth  he  could  lift  and  main- 
ain  in  a  horizontal  position  a  table  over  six  feet  long,  at  the  extremity  of 
vhich  he  would  put  some  weight.  Two  of  the  feet  of  the  table  he  rested  on 
lis  knees.  He  broke  a  cord  five  cm.  in  diameter,  one  part  of  which  was 
ttached  to  a  post  and  the  other  to  a  strap  passed  under  his  shoulder.  He 
i^as  able  to  carry  in  his  hands  a  rolling-pin  weighing  800  pounds,  about 
wice  the  weight  a  strong  man  is  considered  able  to  lift. 

Tom  Johnson  was  another  strong  man  who  lived  in  London  in  the  last 

entur}%  but  he  was  not  an  exhibitionist,  like  his  predecessors.     He  was  a 

•orter  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  his  duty  being  to  carrj'  sacks  of  wheat  and 

orn  from  the  wharves  to  the  warehouses.     It  was  said  that  when  one  of  his 

'>mrades  w^as  ill,  and  could  not  provide  support  for  his  wife  and  children, 

ohnson  assumed  double  duty,  carrying  twice  the  load.     He  could  seize  a 

»ck  of  wheat,  and  with  it  execute  the  movements  of  a  club-swinger,  and 

ith  as  great  facility.     He  became  quite  a  celebrated  boxer,  and,  besides  his 

rength,  he  soon  demonstrated    his  powers  of  endurance,   never   seeming 

tigued  after  a  lively  bout.     The  porters  of  Paris  were  accustomed  to  lift 

id  carry  on  their  shoulders  bags  of  flour  weighing  159  kilograms  (350 
30 
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]k)Liih1h)  utiil  to  mount  stiitrs  with  them.    Johnson,  on  hearing  this,  duplicated  I 
tlie  feat  with  tlirce  »iioks,  and  on  one  occasion  attempted  to  carrj'  four,  and  l 
reHiMtt^i  tliii*  hiad  some  little  time.     These  four  sacks  weighed  1400  pounds. 
Sime  years  since  there  was  a  female  Hercules  who  would  get  on  her  hands 
and  knees  under  a  carriage  containing  six  people,  and,  forming  an  arch 
her  ImhIv,  she  would  lift  it  off  the  ground,  an  attendant  turning  the  wheels 
while  in  th<>  uir  to  prove  tliat  they  were  clear  from  the  ground. 


Fie.  IK-^u^v  liftrr  ■  f*ni'<^n^  bj  FdtL 

(inyot'lVulx's  coui^iilorsi  that  one  of  the  mos't  remarkable  ttf  all  the  own 
uoletl  for  tht'ir  r^mnigth  was  a  butcher  living  in  the  mountain^'  of  Mar^ride. 
known  as  l^ipiad:!  (the  esiraordinari-V  Thi*  man,  wh^tse  >tivi^h  was  leg- 
cmlari-  in  tho  neichUirinir  <»unir\\  one  (lay  -^ized  a  mad  bull  thai  had 
<'sca|n'»l  from  hi^  stall  awl  hold  him  by  the  httm-:  uoril  his  anendants  coaW 
bind  him.  For  annis^'nteut  he  would  lie  on  his  lielly  and  aWow  several  men 
to  git  on  his  liack  :  with  this  human  load  be  would  rise  to  the  ««ect  pa-Kritioa. 


MODERN  HERCULES. 

Lapiada's  ^reat  feats  was  to  get  under  a  curt  loadetl  with  hay  and,  form- 
iirch  ^vith  his  body,  mii^e  it  Inini  the  gruimd,  then  little  by  little  he 
mount  to  his  hannches,  still  holding  the  (."art  and  liay.  Lupiada  tcr- 
l  his  Herculean  existence  in  attempting  a  mighty  eflbrl.  Having 
I  himself  alone  with  the  task  of  placing  a  heavi"  ti-ee-tnink  in  a  cart, 
•d  it,  his  muscles  stiftencd,  hut  the  hlwid  gushed  from  his  mouth  and 
,  and  he  fell,  overcijnie  at  last.  The  eud  of  Laj)iada  presents  an 
le  to  that  of  the  celebrated  athlete,  Polydaniaa,  who  was  equally  the 
of  too  great  ctrnfidenee  iu  his  muscular  force,  and  who  died  eruehed 
force  that  he  hoped  to  maintain.  Figures  181  and  183  portray  the 
ir  development  nf  an  individual  noted  for  hi^  feats  of  strength,  and 
[hibited  not    long 


it    years   we 
Sebastian 

Wlioee  spei'ialty 
BHtling  ami  stone- 
p;S,„„„„.  „  re- 
uglish  fxliiliitiim- 
lis  Cyr,  and  San- 
rfao,  in  addition  to 
narkiiblc  stR'ngth 
itrol  over  his  mua- 
1  verj-  clever  g.vm- 
SandoM'  gives  an 
It  exjHisition  of 
<«11«1  "  checker- 
arrangement  (if 
wular  fibers  of  the 
thoracic  and  ab- 
1  regions,  and  in 
innt  light  demon- 

his  extraordinary  power  over  liis  musoles,  conlraeting  nuiwles 
ily  involuntary  in  time  with  music,  a  feat  really  more  remarkable 
is  exhibition  of  strength.  Figures  182  and  184  show  the  beautiful 
»r  development  of  this  remarkable  man. 

>ph  Pospischilli,  a  convict  recently  imprisoned  in  the  Austrian  fort- 
Olen,  surprised  the  whole  Empire  by  his  wonderful  feats  of  strength. 

his  tricks  was  to  add  a  fifth  leg  to  a  common  table  {placing  the  use- 
lition  in  the  exact  center)  and  then  Imlance  it  with  his  teeth  while  two 
>wn  gipsies  danced  on  it,  the  music  Iwing  furnished  by  a  violinist 
n  the  middle  of  the  ivcll-lwilanced  platform.  One  day  when  the  prini 
h  this  Hercules  was  confined  was  undei^)ing  repairs,  he  picked 


k 
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hiTff:  wiriK-ntcr'H  Imiieh  with  his  teeth  and  held  it  balaoced  aloft  for  Dearir 
a  iiiiniitv.  Sint-e  hfing  relca.sed  from  the  Olen  prison,  Pospischilli  aodhis 
coiiniii,  another  hn-al  "  strong  man  "  named  Martenstine,  have  formed  a  com- 
hinatioti  anil  are  now  starring  Southern  Europe,  performing  all  kinds  of 
Hturtltn^  fc-atH  of  .ntrengtli.  Among  other  things  they  have  had  a  SO-foi^ 
lirid^>  mndc  of  strong  timbers,  which  is  used  in  one  of  their  great  muscle  acte. 
Tliix  hrid^-  has  two  living  piers — Pospischilli  acting  as  one  and  Martcnstiiie 
tliu  iith(>r.  Ii(>siiles  sii]>{)orting  this  monstrous  structure  (weight,  1866  pounds) 
u{Hin  tliHr  si louhlers,  these  freaks  of  superhuman  strength  allow  a  t«ain  of 
hi>rtM>M  and  a  wagon  loaded  with  a  ton  of  cobble-stones  to  be  driven  across  it 
It  is  said  that  Sflig  Whitman,  known  as  "  Ajax,"  a  New  York  police. 
man,  has  lifted  2O00 
pounds  with  bis  hands 
and  has  maintained  450 
pounds  with  his  teeth. 
This  man  is  five  feet  8} 
inches  tall  and  weighs  162 
pounds.  His  chest  mcu- 
urement  is  40  inches,  Hk 
biceps  17  inches,  that  of 
his  neck  16j^  inches,  Uk 
forearm  11,  the  wrist  9}, 
the  thi^  23,  and  the  calf 
17. 

One  of  the  strongest 
of  the  "  strong  women  " 
is  Madame  Elise,  a  French- 
woman, who  performs  with 
her  husband.  Her  greatest 
feat  is  the  lifting  of  eight 
men  wei^^ting  altt^etber 
about  1700  pounds.  At 
her  {MTlonuantx'^  .■^lic  snp{H>rt^  across  her  shoulders  a  700-poaDd  dumb-bell, 
tm  fsH'h  side  nf  which  a  |K'rs<tn  is  suspended. 

Miss  OanK'tt,  the  •■  singing  stniug  lady.*'  extends  herself  npon  her  hands 
:ind  t'f<'t.  ftuH'  upiM-nni^t.  while  a  stout  platform,  with  a  semirimilar  groove 
tor  her  lux-k.  is  li\eil  u|H«n  her  ohe^a.  abdomen,  and  thiglis  by  means  of  ■ 
wiiist-U'lt  wlii.'h  (w.-v-^-s  thnnigh  brass  receivers  on  the  nnder  side  of  the 
Ivianl.  .\n  onlin:ir%'  upright  piano  is  then  placed  on  ibe  [dat£>rm  by 
tiHir  nten  :  a  [xrtonner  ntaHiuts  the  pladorm  and  (Jays  while  the  ** strong 
lady  "  siuirs  a  love  s^mj:  white  supgioning  j»»ssibly  half  a  ton. 

Strength  of  the  Jaws. — Theiv  are  some  peisoos  who  exhibit  extra- 
or«linar\-  ^towcr  of  the  jaw.     In  the  curious  experimoits  of  Begaard  and 


rig.  1^— Sandn*  {tftrr  ■  pbotocnrb  1>T  SuwTt- 
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BlanchanI  at  the  SorlKiniic,  it  was  found  tliat  a  erocoiUle  weighing  about  120 
pounds  exerted  a  force  between  its  Jaws  at  a  point  corrcajKinding  to  the 
insertion  of  the  masseter  muscles  of  1 540  jKumda  ;  a  dog  of  44  pounds  exerted 
a  similar  force  of  363  pounds. 

It  is  quite  possible  tliat  in  animals  like  the  tiger  and  lion  the  force  would 
equal  1 700  or  1 800  pounds.  The  anthropoid  apes  can  easily  break  a  cocoa- 
nut  with  their  teeth,  and  Guyot-DaubOs  thinks  that  i«jssibly  a  gorilla  lias  a 
jaw-force  of  200  pounds.  A  human  adul  t  is  said  to  exert  u  force  of  from  45 
to  65  pounds  between  his 
teeth,  and  some  individuals 
exceed  this  average  as  much 
as  100  pounds.  In  Button's 
experiments  ho  oucc  foimd 
ft  Frenchman  who  con  hi 
exert  a  force  of  534  pounds 
with  his  jaws. 

In  several  Anifric:iu 
circuses  there  have  biiTi 
seen  women  who  Imld 
Uiemaelves  by  a  strap  l)c- 
tween  their  teeth  while 
they  are  Iwing  linulcd  \\\i 
to  a  trajMJze  some  di.staiKL' 
from  the  ground.  A  young 
mulatto  girl  by  the  iiuilh' 
of  " Miss  Kerra"  exhibitid 
in  the  Winter  Circus  in 
Paris;  suspended  from  it 
trapeze,  she  8upiK)rt<il  ;i 
man  at  the  end  of  a  strap 
held  between  her  teeth,  and 
even  permitted  herself  t*)  be 
turned    round   and  round. 

She  also  held  a  cannon  in  her  teeth  while  it  was  fired.  This  feat  lias  been 
done  by  several  others.  According  to  Guyot-Daubfs,  at  fipemay  in  1882, 
while  a  man  named  Bucliultz,  called  "the  human  cannon,"  was  ])erforming 
this  feat,  the  cannon,  which  was  over  a  yanl  long  and  weighed  nearly  200 
pounds,  burst  and  wounded  several  of  the  spectators. 

There  was  another  Hercules  in  Paris,  who  with  his  teeth  lifted  and  held  a 
heavy  cask  of  water  on  which  was  seated  a  man  and  varying  weights,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  his  audience,  at  the  same  time  keeping  hi.s  hands  occu- 
pied with  other  weights.  Figure  185  represents  a  well-known  nimlern 
exhibitionist  lifting  with  his  teeth  a  cask  on'which  are  seated  four  men. 
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The  oclebnttod  Mile.  Gautliicr,  an  actress  of  the  Com^ie-Fnugua,  bid 
niurveloiH  power  of  her  hands,  l>ending  eoiniJ,  rolling  up  silver  pUt^  ud 
I>crforiiiing  divers  other  ¥ei\U.  Major  Itarsiilm  had  enonnous  powers  a£imi 
and  fingers.  He  »mld  n)ll  a  silver  plate  into  the  sluipe  of  &  goblet.  BlBg 
clialleiigecl  bv  a  Ciaseon,  he  s^-ized  the  hand  of  his  misuspecting  advii^iy 
ill  the  ordiiuirv  iiiiiimer  of  sahitulion  and  eniKbcd  all  the  bones  of  tba'fll||^ 
thus  rendering  iinne<'fw:«arj'  any  further  trial  of  strength.  ■  !-- 

It  is  said  that  Marshal  Saxe  once  visite<l  a  blacksmith  ostensiblj  4ii|iR 
his  horse  shod,  anil  seeing  no  shoe  ready  he  took  a  bar  of  iron,  and  V^Bb 
hands  fashioned  it  into  a  horseshoe.  There  are  Japanese  dantirtMMk 
extract  ti-cth  with  their  wonderfully  developed  fingers.  ThenuK-tlHtki 
of  a  nian  living  in  the  village  of  Cantal  who  received  the  etAnaqitifi'tl 
"  La  C'oiipia  "  (Tlie  Itnital).  He  would  exercise  his  function  u  m  hSI^ 
by  strangling  with  his  fingers  tlie  calves  and  sheep,  instead  of  killing  maa 
in  the  ordimir}'  manner.  It  is  said  that  one  day,  by  placing  his  hands  on  lie 
shoulders  of  the  strong  man  of  a  local  fair,  he  made  him  faint  by  the  preMUie 
exerted  by  his  tingi-rs. 

Manual  str-angulation  is  a  well-known  crime  and  is  quite  jKipular  in  sorn' 
coimtries.      The  ThugM  of  India  sometimes  murdered  their  \-ictimti  in  ll 
way.     Often  such  force  is  exerted  by  the  murderer's  fingers  ys  to  c 
fmeturo  the  cricoid  cartilage. 

In  viewing  the  feats  of  strength  of  the  exhibitionist  -wv  must  li 
consideration  the  numerous  frauds  perpetrated.  A  man  of  cxtraori 
str(.'ngth  sometimes  finds  peculiar  stone,  so  stratified  that  he  i^  iibli;  to  b 
with  the  force  he  can  exert  by  a  lilow  fn>in  the  hand  alone,  although  a 
(tnlinary  strength  would  try  in  vain.  In  most  of  these  instances,  if  oneiRR 
to  take  a  pi<K'C  of  the  exhibitionist's  stone,  he  would  find  that  a  slight  tip  of 
the  hammer  would  break  it.  Again,  there  are  many  instances  in  which  the 
stone  has  heim  found  already  seitarated  and  fixed  quite  firmly  together,  plar- 
ing  it  out  of  the  [>i>wer  of  an  ordinary*  man  to  break,  but  which  the 
exhibitionist  finds  within  his  ability.  This  lias  l>een  the  solution  of  the  fests 
of  many  of  the  indi\'iduals  who  invito  {K'rsons  to  si-nd  them  marked  stone 
to  use  at  their  {HTformances.  By  skilfully  arranging  stout  twine  on  the 
hands,  it  is  suqirising  how  easily  it  is  broken,  and  there  are  many  devicts 
ami  tricks  to  deceive  the  public,  all  of  which  arc  more  or  less  used  by  "  strong 
men," 

The  re<-ent  officially  recorded  feats  of  strength  that  stand  nnequakd 
in  the  last  dcc-.wle  an.'  as  follows  ; — 
W''ight-l!fi!iig. — Iliinils  iilunt-,  I5T11   ]miuiii1i<,  dune  by  C.  G.  J«ffcnion.  an  amateur,  il 

Clinton.  Mas^..  Ihs-cuiber  10.  I^W ;  with  hiiriic«s.  A'lZ'i  pounds,  hy  W.  B.  Coitk 

M  N>-w  York,  Deii'iiiber  20,  IKfiK ;  Li>uis  C}t,  at  Bcrthienille.  Can.,  October  1. 

ISKS.  ihisIiikI  u|i  Z'l^fi  \Ki\utAn  nt'  pig-iron  with  hi.s  bock,  anuH,  and  legs. 
D)imb-Mh.—  H.  [ViiiKHk,  in  Now  York,  1K70.  juit  up  a  10-pound  duuib-beli  8431  tin* 

in  tuur   liuurs   tliirty-fuur    niinutt;s ;    by  usinK  both   hands  to  ruae   it  to  ibr 
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shoulder,  and  then  using  one  hand  alone,  R.  A.  Pennell,  in  New  York,  January  31, 
1874,  managed  to  put  up  a  bell  weighing  201  pounds  5  ounces;  and  Eugene 
Sandow,  at  London,  February  11,  1891,  surpassed  this  feat  with  a  250-pound  belL 
Thmcing  Id-pound  Hammer. —  J.  S.  Mitchell,  at  Travers  Island,  N.  Y.,  October  8, 
1892,  made  a  reoord-throw  of  145  feet  }  inch. 

[        letting  l&pound  Shot — G^eorge  R  Gray,  at  Chicago,  September  16,  1893,  made  the 

J  reoordof  47  feet 

I        Throwing  66-paund  Weight.^f.  S.  Mitchell,  at  New  York,  September  22,  1894,  made 

\  the  distance  record  of  35  feet  10  inches ;  and  at  Chicago,  September  16,  1893, 

I  made  the  height  record  of  15  feet  4}  inches. 


\ 


The  class  of  people  commonly  known  as  contortionists  by  the  laxity  of 
1  tlieir  muscles  and  ligaments  are  able  to  dislocate  or  preternaturally  bend  their 
joints.  In  entertainments  of  an  arena  type  and  even  in  what  are  now  called 
"  variety  performances "  are  to  be  seen  individuals  of  this  class.  These 
persons  can  completely  straddle  two  chairs,  and  do  what  they  call," the 
split;"  they  can  place  their  foot  about  their  neck  while  maintaining  the  up- 
right position ;  they  can  bend  almost  double  at  the  waist  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  back  of  the  head  will  touch  the  calves,  while  the  legs  are  perpen- 
dicular with  the  ground ;  they  can  bring  the  popliteal  region  over  their 
shoulders  and  in  this  position  walk  on  their  hands ;  they  can  put  themselves 
in  a  narrow  barrel ;  eat  with  a  fork  attached  to  a  heel  while  standing  on 
their  hands,  and  perform  divers  other  remarkable  and  almost  incredible  feats. 
Their  performances  are  genuine,  and  they  are  real  physiologic  curiosities. 
Hate  6  represents  two  well-known  contortionists  in  their  favorite  feats. 

Wentworth,  the  oldest  living  contortionist,  is  about  seventy  years  of  age, 
but  seems  to  have  lost  none  of  his  earlier  sinuosity.  His  chief  feat  is  to  stow 
himself  away  in  a  box  23  X  29  X  16  inches.  When  inside,  six  dozen  wooden 
bottles  of  the  same  size  and  shape  as  those  which  ordinarily  contain  English 
soda  water  are  carefully  stowed  away,  packed  in  with  him,  and  the  lid 
slammed  down.  He  bestows  upon  this  act  the  curious  and  suggestive  name 
of  "  Packanatomicalization." 

Another  class  of  individuals  are  those  who  can  either  partially  or  com- 
pletely dislocate  the  major  articulations  of  the  body.  Many  persons  exhibit 
this  capacity  in  their  fingers.  Persons  vulgarly  called  "  double  jointed"  are 
quite  common. 

Charles  Warren,  an  American  contortionist,  has  been  examined  by  several 
medical  men  of  prominence  and  descriptions  of  him  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  in  prominent  medical  journals.  *  When  he  was  but  a  child  he  was 
constantly  tumbling  down,  due  to  the  heads  of  the  femurs  slipping  from  the 
acetabula,  but  reduction  was  always  easy.  When  eight  years  old  he  joined 
a  com{)any  of  acrobats  and  strolling  performers,  and  was  called  by  the  eupho- 
nious title  of  "  the  Yankee  dish-rag."  His  muscular  system  was  well-devel- 
oped, and,  like  Sandow,  he  could  make  muscles  act  in  concert  or  separately. 

a  224,  1882,  i.,  650,  and  476,  1882,  i.,  576. 
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He  could  throw  into  energetic  single  action  the  biceps,  the  supinator  longus, 
the  radial  extensors,  the  platysma  myoides,  and  many  other  muscles.  '^f!\m 
he  "  strings,"  as  he  called  it,  the  sartorius,  that  ribbon  muscle  shows  itself 
as  a  tiglit  cord,  extending  from  the  front  of  the  iliac  spine  to  the  inoer  ade 
of  the  knee.  Another  trick  was  to  leave  flaccid  that  part  of  the  semtas 
magnus  which  is  attached  to  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula  whilst  he  roused 
energetic  contrjclion  in  the  rhomboids.  He  coulil  di-pluce  his  murcliss) 
that  the  lower  angles  of  the  swipulffi  projected  siiid  presented  the  appeanmce 
historically  attributed  to  luxation  of  the  scapula. 

Warren  was  well  informed  on  sui^ical  landmarks  and  had  evidenilT 
been  a  close  student  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  classical  illustrations  of  disloo- 


tionti.  H<'  w!is  able  ?^^  to  contract  his  alxloniinal  muscles  that  the 
could  1k'  distinctly  felt  with  the  fingers,  lu  this  feat  nearly  all  the  abdomiai 
contents  wen'  crowded  beneath  the  diaphragm  {Fig.  187).  On  the  olJ* 
haiiii,  he  could  produce  a  phantom  nbdonjinal  tumor  by  driving  the  coiL*  i 
the  intestine  within  a  peculiar  gras]i  of  the  rectus  and  oblifiue  muscles.  11 
"growth"  (Fig.  18H)  wan  roundwl,  dull  on  percussion,  and  looked  a*  if* 
exploratory  incision  or  jtuncturc  wiiuld  be  advisable  for  diagnoF 

By  estniordinan;-  muscular  jmwer  and  extreme  laxity  of  his  ligam*^ 
he  simulated  all  the  di^lr)cations  alMiut  the  hip  joint  (Fig.  1S6).  Sometinl 
he  produce<l  aetunl  dislocation,  but  usually  he  said  he  could  so  distort! 
muscles  as  to  lutitate  in  the  closest  degree  the  dislocations.    He  could  ii 
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the  various  forms  of  talipes,  in  such  a  way  as  to  deceive  an  expert.  He  dis- 
located nearly  every  joint  in  the  body  with  great  facility.  It  was  said  that 
he  could  contract  at  will  both  pillars  of  the  fauces.  He  could  contract  his 
chest  to  34  inches  and  expand  it  to  41  inches. 

Warren  w^eighcd  150  pounds,  was  a  total  abstainer,  and  was  the  father 
of  t^vo  children,  both  of  whom  could  readily  dislocate  their  hips. 

In  France  in  1886  there  was  shown  a  man  who  was  called  "  rhomme 
protte,"  or  protean  man.  He  had  an  exceptional  ix)wer  over  his  muscles. 
Even  those  muscles  ordinarily  involuntary  he  could  exercise  at  will.  He 
could  produce  such  rigidity  of  stature  that  a  blow  by  a  hammer  on  his  body 
fell  as  though  on  a  block  of  stone.  By  his  power  over  his  abdominal  mus- 
cles he  could  give  himself  different  shapes,  from  the  portly  alderman  to  the 
lean  and  haggard  student,  and  he  was  even  accredited  with  assuming  the 
:?hape  of  a  "  living  skeleton.''  Quatrefages,  the  celebrated  French  scientist, 
examined  him,  and  said  that  he  could  shut  off  the  blood  from  the  right  side 
and  then  from  the  left  side  of  the  body,  which  feat  he  ascribed  to  unilateral 
muscular  action. 

In  1893  there  appeared  in  Washington,  giving  exhibitions  at  the  colleges 
there  and  at  the  Emergency  Hospital,  a  man  named  Fitzgerald,  claiming  to 
reside  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  who  made  his  living  by  exhibiting  at  medical 
x)lleges  over  the  countrj\  He  simulated  all  the  dislocations,  claiming  that 
hey  were  complete,  using  manual  force  to  produce  and  reduce  them.  He  ex- 
libited  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  dislocations  and  of  the 
inatomy  of  the  articulations.  He  produced  the  different  forms  of  talipes,  as 
rell  as  all  the  major  hip-dislocations.  When  interrogated  as  to  the  cause  of 
lis  enormous  saphenous  veins,  which  stood  out  like  huge  twisted  cords  under 
he  skin  and  were  associated  Avith  venous  varicosity  on  the  leg,  he  said  he 
►resumed  they  were  caused  by  his  constantly  compressing  the  saphenous  vein 
t  the  hip  in  giving  his  exhibitions,  which  in  some  large  cities  were  repeated 
everal  times  a  day. 

EnduraJlce  of  Pain. — The  (piestion  of  the  endurance  of  pain  is,  necessarily, 
►ne  of  comparison.  There  is  little  doubt  that  in  the  lower  classes  the  sensa- 
ion  of  pain  is  felt  in  a  much  less  degree  than  in  those  of  a  highly  intellectual 
ind  nervous  temperament.  If  we  eliminate  the  element  of  fear,  which  always 
>redomi nates  in  the  lower  classes,  the  result  of  general  hospital  obser\'ation 
vill  show  this  distinction.  There  are  many  circumstances  which  have  a 
narked  influence  on  pain.  Patriotism,  enthusiasm,  and  general  excitement, 
ogether  with  pride  and  natural  obstinacy,  prove  the  |x)wor  of  the  mind  over 
he  body.  The  tortures  endured  by  prisoners  of  war,  religious  martyrs  and 
•ietims,  exemplify  the  power  of  a  strong  will  excited  by  deep  emoticm  over 
he  sensation  of  pain.  The  flagellants,  persons  who  expiated  their  sins  by 
'iduntarily  flaying  themselves  to  the  point  of  exhaustion,  are  modern  ex- 
mples  of  persons  who  in  religious  enthusiasm  inflict  pain  on  themselves.    In 
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the  ancient  times  in  India  the  frenzied  zealots  struggled  for  positions  from  which 
they  could  throw  themselves  under  the  car  of  the  Juggernaut,  and  their  intense 
emotions  turned  the  pains  of  their  wounds  into  a  pleasure.  According  to  the 
reports  of  her  Majesty's  surgeons,  there  are  at  the  present  time  in  India  native 
Brahmins  who  hang  themselves  on  sharp  hooks  placed  in  the  flesh  between  the 
scapulae,  and  remain  in  this  position  without  the  least  visible  show  of  pain. 
In  a  similar  manner  they  pierce  the  lips  and  cheeks  with  long  pins  and  bore 
the  tongue  with  a  hot  iron.  From  a  reliable  source  the  authors  have  an 
account  of  a  man  in  Northern  India  who  as  a  means  of  self-inflicted  penance 
held  his  arm  aloft  for  the  greater  part  of  each  day,  bending  the  fingers  tightly 
on  the  palms.  After  a  considerable  time  the  nails  had  grown  or  been  forced 
through  the  palms  of  the  liands,  making  their  exit  on  the  dorsal  surfaces. 
There  are  many  savage  rites  and  ceremonies  calling  for  the  severe  infliction 
of  pain  on  the  })artici|}ants  which  have  been  described  from  time  to  time  by 
travelers.  The  Aztecs  willingly  sacrificed  even  their  lives  in  the  worship  of 
their  Sun-god. 

By  means  of  singing  and  dancing  the  Aissaoui,  in  the  Algerian  town 
of  Constantino,  throw  themselves  into  an  ecstatic  state  in  which  their 
bodies  seem  to  be  insensible  even  to  severe  wounds.  Hellwald  savs  Act 
run  sharp-pointed  irons  into  their  heads,  eyes,  necks,  and  breasts  without 
apparent  pain  or  injury  to  themselves.  Some  observers  claim  they  are 
rendered  insensible  to  pain  by  self-induced  hypnotism. 

An  account  by  Carpenter  of  the  Algerian  Aissaoui  contained  the  follow- 
ing lucid  description  of  the  performances  of  these  people : — 

"  The  center  of  the  court  was  given  up  to  the  Aissaoui.  These  were  12 
hollow-cheeked  men,  some  old  and  some  young,  who  sat  cross-legged  in  an 
irregular  semicircle  on  the  floor.  Six  of  them  had  immense  flat  drums  or  tam- 
bours, which  they  presently  began  to  beat  noisily.  In  front  of  them  a  charcoal 
fire  burned  in  a  brazier,  and  into  it  one  of  them  from  time  to  time  threw  bits 
of  some  sort  of  incense,  which  gradually  filled  the  place  with  a  thin  smoke 
and  a  mildly  pungent  odor. 

"  For  a  long  time — it  seemed  a  long  time — ^this  went  on  with  nothing  to 
break  the  silence  but  the  rhythmical  beat  of  the  drums.  Gradually,  however, 
this  had  become  quicker,  and  now  grew  wild  and  almost  deafening,  and  the 
men  began  a  monotonous  chant  which  soon  was  increased  to  shouting.  Sud- 
denly one  of  the  men  threw  himself  with  a  howl  to  the  ground,  when  he  was 
seized  by  another,  who  stripped  him  of  part  of  his  garments  and  led  him  in 
front  of  the  fire.  Here,  while  the  pounding  of  the  drums  and  the  shouts  of 
the  men  became  more  and  more  frantic,  he  stood  swaying  his  body  backward 
and  for^vard,  almost  touching  the  ground  in  his  fearful  contortions,  and  wag- 
ging his  head  until  it  seemed  as  if  he  must  dislocate  it  from  his  shoulders. 
All  at  once  he  drew  from  the  fire  a  red-hot  bar  of  iron,  and  with  a  veil  of 
horror,  which  sent  a  shiver  down  one's  back,  held  it  up  before  his  eyes. 
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More  violently  than  ever  he  swayed  his  body  and  wagged  his  head^  until  he 
had  worked  himself  up  to  a  climax  of  excitement,  when  he  passed  the  glow- 
ing iron  several  times  over  the  palm  of  each  hand  and  then  licked  it  repeatedly 
with  his  tongue.  He  next  took  a  burning  coal  from  the  fire,  and,  placing  it 
between  his  teeth,  fanned  it  by  his  breath  into  a  white  heat.  He  ended  his 
part  of  the  performance  by  treading  on  red-hot  coals  scattered  on  the  floor, 
after  which  he  resumed  his  place  with  the  rest.  Then  the  next  performer, 
with  a  yell  as  before,  suddenly  sprang  to  his  feet  and  began  again  the  same 
frantic  contortions,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  snatched  from  the  fire  an  iron 
pod  with  a  ball  on  one  end,  and  after  winding  one  of  his  eyelids  around  it 
until  the  eyeball  was  completely  exposed,  he  thrust  its  point  in  behind  the 
eye,  which  was  forced  far  out  on  his  cheek.  It  was  held  there  for  a  moment, 
when  it  was  withdrawn,  the  eye  released,  and  then  rubbed  vigorously  a  few 
times  with  the  balled  end  of  the  rod. 

"  The  drums  all  the  time  had  been  beaten  lustily,  and  the  men  had  kept 
up  their  chant,  which  still  went  unceasingly  on.  Again  a  man  sprang  to  his 
feet  and  went  through  the  same  horrid  motions.  This  time  the  performer 
took  from  the  fire  a  sharp  nail  and,  with  a  piece  of  the  sandy  limestone  common 
to  this  region,  proceeded  with  a  series  of  blood-curdling  howls  to  hammer 
it  down  into  the  top  of  his  head,  where  it  presently  stuck  upright,  while  he 
tottered  dizzily  around  until  it  was  pulled  out  with  apparent  effort  and  with 
a  hollow  snap  by  one  of  the  other  men. 

"  The  performance  had  now  fairly  begun,  and,  with  short  intervals  and 
always  in  the  same  manner,  the  frenzied  contortions  first,  another  ate  up  a 
glass  lamp-chimney,  which  he  first  broke  in  pieces  in  his  hands  and  then 
crunched  loudly  with  his  teeth.  He  then  produced  from  a  tin  box  a  live 
scorpion,  which  ran  across  the  floor  with  tail  erect,  and  was  then  allowed  to 
attach  itself  to  the  back  of  his  hand  and  his  face,  and  was  finally  taken  into 
his  mouth,  where  it  hung  suspended  from  the  inside  of  his  cheek  and  was 
finally  chewed  and  swallowed.  A  sword  was  next  produced,  and  after  the 
usual  preliminaries  it  was  drawn  by  the  same  man  who  had  just  given  the 
scorpion  such  unusual  opportunities  several  times  back  and  forth  across  his 
throat  and  neck,  apparently  deeply  imbedded  in  the  flesh.  Not  content  with 
this,  he  bared  his  body  at  his  waist,  and  while  one  man  held  the  sword,  edge 
upward,  by  the  hilt  and  another  by  the  point,  about  which  a  turban  had  been 
wrapped,  he  first  stood  upon  it  with  his  bare  feet  and  then  balanced  himself 
across  it  on  his  naked  stomach,  while  still  another  of  the  performers  stood 
upon  his  back,  whither  he  had  sprung  without  any  attempt  to  mollify  the 
violence  of  the  action.  With  more  yells  and  genuflections,  another  now 
drew  from  the  fire  several  iron  skewers,  some  of  which  he  thrust  into  the 
inner  side  of  his  cheeks  and  others  into  his  throat  at  the  larj^nx,  where  they 
were  left  for  a  while  to  hang. 

"  The  last  of  the  actors  in  this  singular  entertainment  was  a  stout  man 
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with  a  careworn  face,  who  apparently  regarded  his  share  as  a  melancholy 
duty  which  he  was  bound  to  perform,  and  the  last  part  of  it,  I  have  no 
doubt,  was  particularly  painful.  He  first  took  a  handful  of  hay,  and,  hav- 
ing bared  the  whole  upper  jmrt  of  his  body,  lighted  the  wisp  at  the  brazier 
and  then  jMssed  the  blazing  mass  across  his  chest  and  body  and  over  his 
arms  and  face.  This  w^as  but  a  preliminary,  and  presently  he  began  to  sway 
backward  and  forward  until  one  grew  dazed  with  watching  him.  The  dnims 
grew  noisier  and  noisier  and  the  chant  louder  and  wilder.  The  man 
himself  had  become  maudlin,  his  tongue  hung  from  his  mouth,  and 
now  and  then  he  ejaculated  a  sound  like  the  inarticulate  crj^  of  an  animal. 
He  could  only  totter  to  the  fire,  out  of  which  he  snatched  the  balled  instru- 
ment already  described,  which  he  thereupon  thrust  with  a  vicious  stab  into 
the  pit  of  his  stomach,  where  it  was  left  to  hang.  A  moment  after  he  pulled 
it  out  again,  and,  picking  up  the  piece  of  stone  used  before,  he  drove  it  with 
a  series  of  resounding  blows  into  a  new  place,  where  it  hung,  drawing  the 
skin  downward  with  its  weight,  until  a  companion  pulled  it  out  and  the  man 
fell  in  a  heap  on  the  floor.*' 

To-day  it  is  only  through  the  intervention  of  the  United  States  troops 
that  some  of  the  barbarous  ceremonies  of  the  North  American  Indians  are 
suppressed.  The  episode  of  the  "Ghost-dance"  is  fresh  in  every  mind. 
Insttmces  of  self-mutilation,  although  illustrating  this  subject,  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  length  in  Chapter  XIA^. 

Malingerers  often  endure  without  flinching  the  most  arduous  tests. 
Supraorbital  pressure  is  generally  of  little  avail,  and  pinching,  pricking,  and 
even  incision  are  useless  with  these  hospital  impostors.  It  is  reported  that 
in  the  City  Hospital  of  St.  Louis  a  negro  submitted  to  the  ammonia-test, 
inhaling  tliis  vapi>r  for  several  hours  without  showing  any  signs  of  sensibility', 
and  made  his  eseajK?  the  moment  his  guard  was  absent.  A  contemporaiy 
journal  says  : — 

"  The  ol>stinaey  of  resiJute  impostors  seems,  indeed,  capable  of  emulating 
the  tortun»-pnx>f  perseverance  of  religious  enthusiasts  and  such  martyrs  of 
piitriotism  as  Mucins  Scwvola  or  Grand  Master  Ruediger  of  the  Teutonic 
Knights,  who  refused  to  reveal  the  hiding  place  of  his  companion  even  when 
his  captors  lH»lalx>rtHl  liim  with  renl-hot  irons. 

*'  One  Basil  Rohatzek,  susjM?cteii  of  fraudulent  enlistment  (bountA*-Jumping, 
jis  our  voluntei^rs  wUKhI  it),  pretended  to  have  been  thrown  by  his  horse  and 
to  have  Ihhmi  jH^nnanently  disabled  by  a  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities. 
He  ilniggiH.1  himself  along  in  a  pitiful  manner,  and  his  knees  looked  some- 
what bniisiil,  but  ho  \v;is  known  to  have  boasteil  his  ability  to  procure  his 
ilisi'hanje  s^^mehow  i>r  other.  One  of  his  tent  mates  had  also  seen  him  fling 
himsi^lf  vii»lontly  and  reixtiti'dly  on  his  knei^s  (to  procure  those  questionable 
bruisi^X  aiul  i>n  the  whole  there^  seemeil  little  doubt  that  the  fellow  was 
shanuning.     All  the  surgeons  who  had  examined  him  concurred  in  that  view, 
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and  the  case  was  finally  referred  to  his  commanding  officer,  General  CoUoredo. 
The  impostor  was  carried  to  a  field  hospital  in  a  little  Bohemian  border  town 
and  watched  fi^r  a  couple  of  weeks,  during  which  he  had  been  twice  seen 
moving  his  feet  in  his  sleep.  Still,  the  witnesses  were  not  prepared  to  swear 
that  those  changes  of  position  might  not  have  been  effected  by  a  movement  of  the 
whole  body.  The  suspect  stuck  to  his  assertion,  and  Colloredo,  in  a  fit  of  irrita- 
tion, finally  summoned  a  surgeon,  who  actually  placed  the  feet  of  the  professed 
paralytic  in  "  aqua  fortis,"  but  even  this  rigorous  method  availed  the  cruel 
surgeon  nothing,  and  he  was  compelled  to  advise  dismissal  from  the  service. 

"  The  martyrdom  of  Rohatzek,  however,  was  a  mere  trifle  compared  with 
the  ordeal  by  which  the  tribunal  of  Paris  tried  in  vain  to  extort  a  confession 
of  the  would-be  regicide,  Damiens.     Robert  Damiens,  a  native  of  Arras,  had 
been  exiled   as  an  habitual  criminal,  and   returning  in  disguise   made   an 
attempt  upon  the  life  of  Louis  XV.,  January  5,  1757.     His  dagger  pierced 
the  mantle  of  the  King,  but  merely  grazed  his  neck.      Damiens,  who  had 
stumbled,  was  instantly  seized  and  dragged  to  prison,  where  a  convocation 
of  expert  torturers  exhausted  their  ingenuity  in  the  attempt  to  extort  a  con- 
fession  implicating   the   Jesuits,   a   conspiracy    of  Huguenots,    etc.       But 
Damiens  refused  to  speak.     He  could  have  pleaded  his  inability  to  name 
accomplices  who  did  not  exist,  but  he  stuck  to  his  resolution  of  absolute 
silence.     They  singed  off  his  skin  by  shreds,  they  wrenched  out  his  teeth 
and  finger-joints,  they  dragged  him  about  at  the  end  of  a  rope  hitched  to  a 
team  of  stout  horses,  they  sprinkled  him  from  head  to  foot  with  acids  and 
seething  oil,  but  Damiens  never  uttered  a  sound  till  his  dying  groan  an- 
nounced the  conclusion  of  the  tragedy." 

The  apparent  indifference  to  the  pain  of  a  major  operation  is  sometimes 
nar\'elous,  and  there  are  many  interesting  instances  on  record.  When  at 
he  battle  of  Dresden  in  1813  Moreau,  seated  beside  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
lad  both  limbs  shattered  by  a  French  cannon-ball,  he  did  not  utter  a  groan, 
)ut  asked  for  a  cigar  and  smoked  leisurely  while  a  surgeon  amputated  one 
►f  his  members.  In  a  short  time  his  medical  attendants  expressed  the  danger 
ind  questionability  of  saving  his  other  limb,  and  consulted  him.  In  the 
nlmest  way  the  heroic  General  instructed  them  to  amputate  it,  again  remain- 
ng  unmoved  throughout  the  operation. 

Crompton*  records  a  case  in  which  during  an  amputation  of  the  leg  not 
I  sound  escaped  from  the  patient's  lips,  and  in  three  weeks,  when  it  was  found 
lecessary  to  amputate  the  other  leg,  the  patient  endured  the  oixjration  with- 
out an  anesthetic,  making  no  show  of  pain,  and  only  remarking  that  he 
bought  the  saw  did  not  cut  well.  Crompton  quotes  another  case,  in  which 
he  patient  held  a  candle  with  one  hand  while  the  operator  amputated  his 
ther  arm  at  the  shoulder-joint.  Several  instances  of  self-performed  major 
operations  are  mentioned  in  Chapter  XIV. 

*  392,  1887,  143. 
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Supersensitiyeness  to  Pain. — Quite  opposite  to  the  foregoing  instances 
are  those  cases  in  which  such  influences  as  expectation,  naturally  inherited 
nervousness,  and  genuine  supersensitiyeness  make  the  slightest  pain  almost 
unendurable.  In  many  of  these  instances  the  state  of  the  mind  and  occasionaliv 
the  time  of  day  have  a  marked  influence.  Men  noted  for  their  sagacity  and 
courage  have  been  prostrated  by  fear  of  pain.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  a  man  of 
acknowledged  superior  physical  and  intellectual  power,  could  not  even  bear 
the  touch  of  Brodie^s  finger  to  his  fractured  clavicle.  The  authors  know  of  an 
instance  of  a  pugilist  who  had  elicited  admiration  by  his  ability  to  stand 
punishment  and  his  indomitable  courage  in  his  combats,  but  who  fainted  from 
the  puncture  of  a  small  boil  on  his  neck. 

The  relation  of  pain  to  shock  has  been  noticed  by  many  writers.^ 
Before  the  days  of  anesthesia,  such  cases  as  the  following,  reported  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  seem  to  have  been  not  unusual :  A  brewer's  servant,  a  man 
of  middle  age  and  robust  frame,  suffered  much  agony  for  several  days  from  a 
thecal  abscess,  occasioned  by  a  splinter  of  wood  beneath  the  thumb.  A  few 
seconds  after  the  matter  was  discharged  by  an  incision,  the  man  raised  him- 
self by  a  convulsive  effort  from  his  bed  and  instantly  expired. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  powerful  nerve-irritation,  such  as  produces 
shock,  is  painless,  and  this  accounts  for  the  &ct  that  wounds  received  during 
battle  are  not  painftil. 

Leyden  of  Berlin  showed  to  his  class  at  the  Charity  Hospital  a  number 
of  hysteric  women  with  a  morbid  desire  for  operation  without  an  anes- 
thetic. Such  persons  do  not  seem  to  experience  pain,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
appejir  to  have  genuine  pleasure  in  pain.  In  illustration,  Leyden  showed  a 
yoimg  lady  who  during  a  hysteric  paroxysm  had  suffered  a  serious  fracture 
of  the  jaw,  injuring  the  facial  artery,  and  necessitating  quite  an  extensive 
oi)eration.  The  facial  and  carotid  arteries  had  to  be  ligated  and  part  of  the 
inferior  niaxilhi  removed,  but  the  patient  insisted  upon  having  the  operations 
performed  without  an  anesthetic,  and  afler\vard  informed  the  operator  that 
she  had  experienced  great  pleasure  throughout  the  whole  procedure. 

Pain  as  a  Means  of  Sexual  Enjoyment. — There  is  a  form  of  sexual 
ptTversion  in  which  the  pervert  takes  delight  in  being  subjected  to  degrading, 
humiliating,  and  cruel  acts  on  the  part  of  his  or  her  associate.  It  was  named 
masochism  from  Sjiehor-Masoch,  an  Austrian  novelist,  whose  works  describe 
this  form  of  perversion.  The  victims  are  said  to  experience  peculiar  pleaf^ 
ure  at  the  sight  of  a  rival  who  has  obtained  the  favor  of  their  mistress,  ami 
will  even  rec»eive  blows  and  lashes  from  the  rival  with  a  voluptuous  mixture 
of  pain  and  pleasure.  Masochism  corresponds  to  the  passivism  of  Stefanow- 
ski,  and  is  the  opj)osite  of  sadism,  in  which  the  pleasure  is  derived  from 
inflicting  pain  on  the  object  of  affection.  Kraff\-Ebing  cites  several  instances 
of  masochism. 

Although  the  enjoyment  and  frenzy  of  flagellation  are  well  known,  its 
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res  are  not  derived  from  the  pain  but  by  the  undoubted  stimulation 
I  to  the  sexual  centers  by  the  castigation.  The  delight  of  the  heroines 
ellation,  Maria  Magdalena  of  Pazzi  and  Elizabeth  of  Genton^  in  being 
•ed  on  the  naked  loins,  and  thus  calling  up  sensual  and  lascivious  fan- 
learly  shows  the  significance  of  flagellation  as  a  sexual  excitant.  It  is 
lat  when  Elizabeth  of  Genton  was  being  whipped  she  believed  herself 
1  with  her  ideal  and  would  cry  out  in  the  loudest  tones  of  the  joys  of  love, 
lere  is  undoubtedly  a  sympathetic  communication  between  the  ramifying 
}  of  the  skin  of  the  loins  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  which 
ns  the  sexual  centers.  Recently,  in  cases  of  dysmenorrhea,  amenorrhea, 
^norrhagia,  and  like  sexual  disorders,  massage  or  gentle  flagellation  of  the 
contiguous  with  the  genitalia  and  pelvic  viscera  has  been  recommended, 
is  the  authority  for  the  statement  that  just  before  the  sexual  act  rakes 
imes  have  themselves  flagellated  or  pricked  until  the  blood  flows  in  order 
nulate  their  diminished  sexual  power.  Rhodiginus,  Bartholinus,  and 
older  physicians  mention  individuals  in  whom  severe  castigation  was 
equisite  of  copulation.  As  a  ritual  custom  flagellation  is  preserved  to 
•esent  day  by  some  sects. 

fore  leaving  the  subject  of  flagellation  it  should  be  stated  that  among 
rious  after-results  of  this  practice  as  a  disciplinarj'  means,  fatal  emphy- 
severe  hemorrhage,  and  shock  have  been  noticed.  There  are  many 
of  death  from  corporal  punishment  by  flogging.  Ballingal*  records 
ath  of  a  soldier  from  flogging ;  Davidson  ^  has  reported  a  similar  case, 
lere  is  a  death  from  the  same  cause  cited  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
uigical  Journal  for  1846. 

iosyncrasy  is  a  peculiarity  of  constitution  whereby  an  individual  is 
jd  by  external  agents  in  a  different  manner  from  others.  Begin*'  de- 
idiosyncrasy  as  the  predominance  of  an  organ,  of  a  viscus,  or  a  system 
jans.  This  definition  does  not  entirely  grasp  the  subject.  An  idiosyn- 
is  something  inherent  in  the  organization  of  the  individual,  of  which  we 
lee  the  manifestation  when  pr()|)er  causes  are  set  in  action.  We  do 
ttempt  to  explain  the  susceptibility  of  certain  persons  to  certain  foods 
lertain  exjwsures.  We  know  that  such  is  the  fact.  According  to 
's  idea,  there  is  scarcely  any  separation  between  idiosyncrasy  and  tem- 
lent,  whereas  from  what  would  appear  to  be  sound  reasoning,  based  on 
lysiology  of  the  subject,  a  very  material  difference  exists, 
iosynerasies  may  be  congenital,  hereditary,  oracquireil,  and,  if  acquired, 
►e  only  temporary.  Some,  purely  of  mental  origin,  are  often  readily 
One  individual  may  synchronously  j>ossess  an  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
ive,  circulator}^  and  nervous  systems.  Striking  examples  of  transitory 
ij)orar}'  idiosyncrasies  are  seen  in  pregnant  women. 

[onthly  Jonrual  of  Medical  Sciences.  London,  1846.  ^  548,  1853. 

c  "Physiologie  Pathologique. "    Paris,  1828. 
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There  are  certain  so-called  antipathies  that  in  reality  are  idiosyncnisieSy 
and  which  are  due  to  peculiarities  of  the  ideal  and  emotional  oenters.  The 
organ  of  sense  in  question  and  the  center  that  takes  cognizance  of  the  image 
brought  to  it  are  in  no  way  disordered.  In  some  cases  the  antipathy  or  the 
idiixsynerasy  develops  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  in  itself  a  species  of  mono- 
mania. The  fear-maladies,  or  "  phobias,"  as  they  are  called,  are  examples  of 
this  class,  and,  belonging  properly  under  temporary  mental  derangements,  the 
same  as  hallucinations  or  delusions,  will  be  spoken  of  in  another  chapter. 

Possibly  the  most  satisfactory  divisions  under  which  to  group  the  material 
on  tliis  subject  collected  from  literature  are  into  examples  of  idiosyncrasi^ 
in  which,  although  the  effect  is  a  mystery,  the  sense  is  perceptible  and  the 
caiLso  distinctly  defined  and  known,  and  those  in  which  sensibility  is  latent 
The  former  class  includes  all  the  peculiar  antipathies  which  are  brought  about 
through  the  s()ecial  senses,  while  the  latter  groups  all  those  strange  instances 
in  which,  without  the  slightest  antipathy  on  the  part  of  the  subject^  a  certain 
foixl  or  drug,  after  ingestion,  produces  an  untoward  effect. 

The  first  examples  of  idiosyncrasies  to  be  noticed  will  be  those  manifested 
through  the  sense  of  smell.  On  the  authority'  of  Spigelius,  whose  name 
still  survives  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  anatomy  of  the  liver,  Mackenae 
quotes  an  extraordinar}*  case  in  a  Roman  Cardinal,  Oliver  Carafia,  who  ooold 
not  endure  the  smell  of  a  rose.  This  is  confirmed  from  personal  obeervatioD 
bv  another  writer,  Pierius,'  who  adds  that  the  Cardinal  ¥ras  obliged  every 
yetir  to  shut  himself  up  during  the  rose  season,  and  guards  were  stationed  at 
the  gjites  of  his  j>alace  to  stop  any  visitors  who  might  be  wearing  the  dreadfbl 
flower.  It  is,  i^f  ci>urse,  jKissible  that  in  this  case  the  rose  may  not  have 
caustnl  the  disturUuuv,  and  as  it  is  distinctlv  stated  that  it  was  the  smell 
ti>  which  the  Ginlinal  objeoteil,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  what  annoyed 
him  WHS  simply  a  manifestation  of  rose-fever  excited  by  the  pollen.  There 
is  als*>  an  instjuuv  of  a  noble  Venetian  who  was  always  confined  to  his  palace 
during  the  n^se  season.  However,  in  this  connection  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  re- 
lat*^  that  s*>  tJuioxious  was  a  rose  to  Lady  Heneage,  that  she  blistered  her 
ohet^k  while  aivident^illy  lying  on  one  while  she  slept  Ledelius  **  records 
tin*  dt^*ription  of  a  wtmian  whi>  fainted  before  a  red  rose,  although  she  was 
aixnistonunl  to  wi^ir  white  ones  in  her  hair.  Cremer  describes  a  Bishop  who 
ditxl  of  the  smell  of  a  nv^se  trom  what  might  be  called  **  aitHuatic  |iain.*' 

The  or^ui  of  smell  is  in  intimate  relation  with  the  brain  and  the  organs 
of  ta<to  and  si^ht :  ainl  its  ai'tii^n  may  thus  disturb  that  of  the  esophagus,  the 
suntwoh.  the  \Uaphnun^u  the  intt^tines,  the  organs  of  g^n^ratioo,  etc.  Odi>r- 
^Hi>  sul>>taiKx^  Iwvo  iv\xi>iiMH\l  syiK»jx\  stupi^r.  nausea,  vomiting,  and  some- 
tiuu>>  dixith.  It  i>  s^ud  tluit  the  Himkx>s«  ami  <onie  classes  who  eat  nothing 
Ihu  v^>cv  t»Mt^.  arv*  inten>*4y  nat^^'tiuxl  by  the  oi.k>fs  of  Euiopesui  tables*  and 
tor   thi<    rt^>^^n    thoy  arv  iiKtiiviblo   of  serving:   as   dinii^-nxikii]   servants. 

«  -  H:^VO  l^^-^  '    rruKWfkiiti  1«:^  ^  UU.  dec.  iL,  and  ua.  x^  ote.  & 
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i'abricius  Hildanus  ^^  mentions  a  person  who  fainted  from  the  odor  of  vine- 
^r.  The  Ephemerides  contains  an  instance  of  a  soldier  who  fell  insensible 
from  the  odor  of  a  peony.  Wagner  knew  a  man  who  was  made  ill  by  the 
odor  of  bouillon  of  crabs.  The  odors  of  blood,  meat,  and  fat  are  repugnant 
to  herbivorous  animals.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  horses  detest  the  odor 
of  blood. 

Schneider,'  the  &ther  of  rhinology,  mentions  a  woman  in  whom  the  odor 
of  orange-flowers  produced  syncope.  Odier  has  known  a  woman  who  was 
affected  with  aphonia  whenever  exposed  to  the  odor  of  musk,  but  who  im- 
mediately recovered  after  taking  a  cold  bath.  Dejean  has  mentioned  a  man 
who  could  not  tolerate  an  atmosphere  of  cherries.  Highmore  knew  a  man 
in  whom  the  slightest  smell  of  musk  caused  headache  followed  by  epistaxis. 
Lanzonius  ^^^  gives  an  account  of  a  valiant  soldier  who  could  neither  bear  the 
sight  nor  smell  of  an  ordinary  pink.  There  is  an  instance  on  record  in 
nrhich  the  odor  coming  from  a  walnut  tree  excited  epilepsy.  It  is  said  that 
me  of  the  secretaries  of  Francis  I.  was  forced  to  stop  his  nostrils  with  bread 
f  apples  were  on  the  table.  He  would  faint  if  one  was  held  near  his  nose, 
chenck  '**  says  that  the  noble  family  of  Fystates  in  Aquitaine  had  a  similar 
jculiarity — an  innate  hatred  of  apples.  Bruyerinus  knew  a  girl  of  sixteen 
ho  could  not  bear  the  smell  of  bread,  the  slightest  particle  of  which  she 
>uld  detect  by  its  odor.  She  lived  almost  entirely  on  milk.  Bierling  ^*® 
mtions  an  antipathy  to  the  smell  of  musk,  and  there  is  a  case  on  record  in 
lich  it  caused  convulsions.  Boerhaave  bears  witness  that  the  odor  of 
eese  caused  nasal  hemorrhage.  Whytt  mentions  an  instance  in  which  to- 
cco  became  repugnant  to  a  woman  each  time  she  conceived,  but  after 
livery  this  aversion  changed  to  almost  an  appetite  for  tobacco  fumes, 
naroli  ^^^  mentions  an  instance  of  sickness  caused  by  the  smell  of  sassa- 
&,  and  there  is  also  a  record  of  a  person  who  fell  helpless  at  the  smell  of 
inamon.  Wagner  had  a  patient  who  detested  the  odor  of  citron.  Ignorant 
this  repugnance,  he  prescribed  a  potion  in  which  there  was  water  of  balm- 
nt,  of  an  odor  resembling  citron.  As  soon  as  the  patient  took  the  first 
3e  he  became  greatly  agitated  and  much  nauseated,  and  this  did  not  cease 
til  Wagner  repressed  the  balm-mint.  There  is  reported  ^  the  case  of  a 
ling  woman,  rather  robust,  otherwise  normal,  who  always  experienced  a 
sire  to  go  to  stool  after  being  subjected  to  any  nasal  irritation  sufficient 
excite  sneezing. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  individuals  and  animals  have  their 
jeial  odors,  certain  of  which  are  ver}'  agreeable  to  some  people  and  ex- 
mely  unpleasant  to  others.  Many  persons  are  not  able  to  endure  the 
anations  from  cats,  rats,  mice,  etc.,  and  the  mere  fact  of  one  of  these  ani- 
ls being  in  their  vicinity  is  enough  to  provoke  distressing  symptoms. 
le.  Contat,  the  celebrated  French  actress,  was  not  able  to  endure  the  odor 
«  **  Dc  case  cribriformi,"  367.  b  302,  xxiii.,  501. 
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of  a  hare.  Stanislaus,  King  of  Poland  and  Duke  of  Lorraine,  foond  it  im- 
possible  to  tolerate  the  smell  of  a  eat  The  Ephemerides  mentions  the 
odor  of  a  little  garden-frog  as  causing  epilepsy.  Ab  Heers  *®  mentions  a 
similar  anomaly,  fainting  caused  by  the  smell  of  eels.  Habit  had  rendered 
Haller  insensible  to  the  odor  of  putrefying  cadavers,  but  according  to  Zim- 
merman the  odor  of  the  perspiration  of  old  people,  not  perceptible  to  othere, 
was  intolerable  to  him  at  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  paces.  He  also  had  an 
extreme  aversion  for  cheese.  According  to  Dejan,  Gaubius  knew  a  man  who 
was  unable  to  remain  in  a  room  with  women,  having  a  great  repugnance  to 
the  female  odor.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  some  individuals  are  incapable  of 
appreciating  certain  odors.  Blumenbach  mentions  an  Englishman  whose 
sense  of  smell  was  otherwise  very  acute,  but  he  was  unable  to  perceive  the 
perfume  of  the  mignonette. 

The  impressions  which  come  to  us  through  the  sense  of  hearing  cause 
sensations  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  but  even  in  this  sense  we  see  marked 
examples  of  idiosyncrasies  and  antipathies  to  various  sounds  and  tones.    In 
some  individuals  the  sensations  in  one  ear  differ  iix>m  those  of  the  other. 
Everard  Home  ^^  has  cited  several  examples,  and  Heidmann  of  Vienna  has 
treated  two  musicians,  one  of  whom  always  perceived  in  the  affected  ear, 
during  damp  weather,  tones  an  octave  lower  than  in  the  other  ear.    The 
other  musician  perceived  tones  an  octave  higher  in  the  affected  ear.     Cheyne* 
is  quoteil  as  mentioning  a  case  in  which,  when  the  subject  heard  the  noise  of 
a  drum,  blood  jetted  finom  the  veins  with  considerable  force.    Sauvages  ^  has 
seen  a  young  man  in  whom  intense  headache  and  febrile  paroxysm  were  only 
relieved  by  the  noise  from  a  beaten  drum.     Esparron  has   mentioned  an 
infant  in  wlioni  an  ataxic  fever  was  established  bv  the  noise  of  this  instru- 
ment.     Ephemoridos  contains  an  account  of  a  young  man  who  became  nen*- 
ous  ami  luid  the  sense  of  suffocation  when  he  heard  the  noise  made  by  sweep- 
ing.    Zimniennan  sj>?aks  of  a  young  giri  who  had  convulsions  when  she 
hesinl  the  rustlinir  of  oileil  silk.     Bovle,  the  father  of  chemistrv,  could  not 
c^^nquer  an  avon^ion  he  had  to  the  sound  of  water  running  through  pipes.    A 
gi^'ntleman  of  the  Court  of  the  Emperor  Feidinand  suffered  epLstaxis  when  he 
heanl  a  oiit  mow.     La  Mothe  Le  Vaver  could   not  endure  the  sounds  of 
musii^l  instnmieuts.  although  he  experienceii  pleasurable  sensations  when  he 
heanl  a  olap  of  thumler.     It  is  saiil  that  a  chaplain  in  England  ®*  always 
Iwd  a  sensation  of  c^^ld  at  the  top  of  his  head  when  he  read  the  53d  chapter 
of  Isaiah  and  certain  ver?es  of  the  Kings*     There  was  an  unhappy  wight 
w1h>  ivulil  not  hmir  his  own  name  pn>nounced  without  being  thrown  into 
c^nivulsions,'*     Manrtiorito  of  Valois,  sister  of  Francis  I.,  could  never  utter 
the  wonls  *•  mort  '*  or  •*  jx^tito  ven>le/'  siK^h  a  hi^rrihle  aversion  had  she  to 
di^th   and   suudl-|H>x.     AiTt^nlii^   to  Canijxini.  the   Che\-alier   Alcantara 
i\ndd   m^vor  S5iy  ••  laua/'  or  wonls  pertaining  to  wix>len  clothing.     Hippo- 

•  :ii>e.  xxiu.«  503.  ^    XosmL  Method.**  Paais.  1771.  «  110  v.,  ob«.  15,  60. 
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crates  says  that  a  certain  Nicanor  had  the  greatest  horror  of  the  sound  of  the 
flute  at  night,  although  it  delighted  him  in  the  daytime.  Rousseau  *  reports  a 
Gascon  in  whom  incontinence  of  urine  was  produced  by  the  sound  of  a  bag- 
pipe. Frisch,  Managetta,  and  Rousse  speak  of  a  man  in  whom  the  same 
effect  was  produced  by  the  sound  of  a  hurdy-gurdy.  Even  Shakespeare  alludes 
to  the  effects  of  the  sound  of  bagpipes.  Tissot  mentions  a  case  in  which 
music  caused  epileptic  convulsions,  and  Forestus  ^^  mentions  a  beggar  who  had 
convulsions  at  the  sound  of  a  wooden  trumpet  similar  to  those  used  by  chil- 
dren in  play.  Rousseau  mentions  music  as  causing  convulsive  laughter  in  a 
woman.  Bayle  mentions  a  woman  who  fainted  at  the  sound  of  a  bell. 
PauUini  cites  an  instance  of  vomiting  caused  by  music,  and  Marcellus  Dona- 
tus  mentions  swooning  from  the  same  cause.  Many  people  are  unable  to  bear 
the  noise  caused  by  the  grating  of  a  pencil  on  a  slate,  the  filing  of  a  saw,  the 
squeak  of  a  wheel  turning  about  an  axle,  the  rubbing  of  pieces  of  paper 
ogether,  and  ceitain  similar  sounds.  Some  persons  find  the  tones  of  music 
ery  disagreeable,  and  some  animals,  particularly  dogs,  are  unable  to  endure 
.  In  Albinus  the  younger  the  slightest  perceptible  tones  were  sufficient  to 
roduce  an  inexplicable  anxiety.  There  was  a  certain  woman  of  fifty  ^  who 
as  fond  of  the  music  of  the  clarionet  and  flute,  but  was  not  able  to  listen 

the  sound  of  a  bell  or  tambourine.  Frank  knew  a  man  who  ran  out  of 
lurch  at  the  beginning  of  the  sounds  of  an  organ,  not  l)eing  able  to  tolerate 
em.  Pope  could  not  imagine  music  producing  any  pleasure.  The  har- 
onica  has  been  noticed  to  produce  fainting  in  females.  Fischer  °  says  that 
usic  provokes  sexual  frenzy  in  elephants.  Gutfeldt  ^  speaks  of  a  peculiar 
iosyncrasy  of  sleep  produced  by  hearing  music.  Delisle  ®  mentions  a  young 
?rson  who  during  a  whole  year  passed  pieces  of  ascarides  and  tenia,  during 
hich  time  he  could  not  endure  music. 

Autenreith'  mentions  the  vibrations  of  a  loud  noise  tickling  the  fauces  to 
ich  an  extent  as  to  provoke  vomiting.  There  are  some  emotional  people 
ho  are  particularly  susceptible  to  certain  expressions.  The  widow  of  Jean 
alas  always  fell  in  a  faint  when  she  heard  the  words  of  the  death-decree 
►unded  on  the  street.  There  was  a  Hanoverian  officer  in  the  Indian  war 
rainst  TyjxK)-Saib,  a  good  and  brave  soldier,  who  would  feel  sick  if  he 
xircl  the  word  "  tiger  "  pronounced.  It  was  said  that  he  had  exjxjrienced 
le  ravages  of  this  beast. 

The  therapeutic  value  of  music  has  long  been  known.  For  ages  war- 
ors  have  l>een  led  to  battle  to  the  sounds  of  martial  strains.  David 
larnieil  away  Saul's  evil  spirit  with  his  harp.  Horace  in  his  32d  Ode, 
[K)k  1 ,  concludes  his  address  to  the  lyre  : — 

*'  0  kborum. 
Dulce  lenimen,  mihicumque  salve, 
Rite  vociinti ;" 


(( 


Diet,  de  Musique."  ^  3()2,  xxiii.  c  559,  1803,  7. 

d  159,  1806.  e  475,  1828-9,  720.  f  181,  1023. 
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or,  as  Kiessling  of  Berlin  interprets  : — 

*'  0  labomm, 
Dulce  lenimen  medicamque,  salve, 
Rite  vocanti/* 

— "  O,  of  our  troubles  the  sweet,  the  healing  sedative,  etc."  Homer,  Plu- 
tarch, Theophrastus,  and  Galen  say  that  music  cures  rheumatism,  the  pests, 
and  stings  of  reptiles,  etc.  Diemerbroeck,*^  Bonet,  Baglivi,  Kercher,  and 
Desault  mention  the  efficacy  of  melody  in  phthisis,  gout,  hydrophobia,  the 
bites  of  venomous  reptiles,  etc.  There  is  a  case  in  the  Lancet  •  of  a  patient 
in  convulsions  who  was  cured  in  the  paroxysm  by  hearing  the  tones  of  music. 
Before  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1708,  and  again  in  1718,  there 
was  an  instance  of  a  dancing-master  stricken  with  violent  fever  and  in  a 
condition  of  delirium,  who  recovered  his  senses  and  health  on  hearing  melo- 
dious music.  There  is  little  doubt  of  the  therapeutic  value  of  music,  but 
particularly  do  we  find  its  value  in  instances  of  neuroses.  The  inspiration 
offered  by  music  is  well-known,  and  it  is  doubtless  a  stimulant  to  the  intel- 
lectual work.  Bacon,  Milton,  Warburton,  and  Alfieri  needed  music  to 
stimulate  them  in  their  labors,  and  it  is  said  that  Bourdaloue  always  played 
an  air  on  the  violin  before  preparing  to  write. 

According  to  the  American  Medico-Surgical  Bulletin,  "  Professor  Tarch- 
anoff  of  Saint  Petersburg  has  been  investigating  the  influence  of  music  upon 
man  and  other  animals.     The  subject  is  by  no  means  a  new  one.     In  recent 
times  Dagiel  and  F6r6  have  investigated  the  effect  of  music  upon  the  respira- 
tions, the  pulse,  and  the  muscular  system  in  man.    Professor  Tarchanoff  made 
use  of  the  ergograph  of  Mosso,  and  found  that  if  the  fingers  were  completely 
fatigued,  either  by  voluntarj^  efforts  or  by  electric  excitation,  to  the  point  of 
being  incaj)able  of  making  any  mark  except  a  straight  line  on  the  n^stering 
cylinder,  music  had  the  power  of  making  the  fatigue  disappear,  and  the  fin- 
ger   placed  in  the  ergograph  again  commenced  to  mark  lines  of  different 
heights,  according  to  the  amount  of  excitation.      It  was  also  found  that 
music  of  a  sad  and  lugubrious  character  had  the  opposite  effect,  and  could 
check  or  entirely  inhibit  the  contractions.      Professor  Tarchanoff  does  not 
profess  to  give  any  positive  explanation  of  these  facts,  but  he  inclines  to 
the  view  that  *  the  voluntary  muscles,  being  furnished  with  excitomotor  and 
depressant  fibers,  act  in  relation  to  the  music  similarly  to  the  heart — ^that  is 
to  say,  that  joyful   music   resounds  along  the  excitomotor   fibers,  and  sad 
music    along  the  depressant  or    inhibitory  fibers.'      Experiments    on   dogs 
showed  that  music  was  capable  of  increasing  the  elimination  of  carbonic  acid 
by  16.7  per  cent.,  and  of  increasing  the  consumption  of  oxygen  by  20.1  per 
cent.     It  was  also  found  that  music  increased  the  functional  activity  of  the 
skin.     Professor  Tarchanoff  claims  as  the  result  of  these  experiments  that 
music  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  a  serious  therajxHitic  agent,  and  tliat  it  exer- 
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cises  a  genuine  and  considerable  influence  over  the  functions  of  the  body. 
Facts  of  this  kind  are  in  no  way  surprising,  and  are  chiefly  of  interest  as  pre- 
senting some  physiologic  basis  for  phenomena  that  are  sufficiently  obvious. 
The  influence  of  the  war-chant  upon  the  warrior  is  known  even  to  savage 
tribes.  We  are  accustomed  to  regard  this  influence  simply  as  an  ordinary 
case  of  psychic  stimuli  producing  physiologic  effects. 

"  Professor  Tarchanoff  evidently  prefers  to  regard  the  phenomena  as  being 
all  upon  the  same  plane,  namely,  that  of  physiology ;  and  until  we  know  the 
difference  between  mind  and  body,  and  the  principles  of  their  interaction,  it  is 
obviously  impossible  to  controvert  this  view  successfully.  From  the  im- 
mediately practical  point  of  view  we  should  not  ignore  the  possible  value  of 
music  in  some  states  of  disease.  In  melancholia  and  hysteria  it  is  probably 
capable  of  being  used  with  benefit,  and  it  is  worth  bearing  in  mind  in  deal- 
ing with  insomnia.  Classical  scholars  will  not  forget  that  the  singing  of 
birds  was  tried  as  a  remedy  to  overcome  the  insomnia  of  Maecenas.  Music 
18  certainly  a  good  antidote  to  the  pernicious  habit  of  introspection  and  self- 
analysis,  which  is  often  a  curse  both  of  the  hysteric  and  of  the  highly 
cultured.  It  would  seem  obviously  preferable  to  have  recourse  to  music  of 
a  lively  and  cheerful  character." 

Idiosyncrasies  of  the  visual  organs  are  generally  quite  rare.     It  is  well- 
known  that  among  some  of  the  lower  animals,  e.  g.^  the  turkey-cocks,  buffaloes, 
and  elephants,  the  color  red  is  unendurable.     Buchner*  and  Tissot*'  mention 
a  young  boy  who  had  a  paroxysm  if  he  viewed  anything  red.     Certain  in- 
dividuals become  nauseated  when  they  look  for  a  long  time  on  irregular  lines 
or  curves,  as,  for  examples,  in  caricatures.     Many  of  the  older  examples  of 
idiosyncrasies  of  color  are  nothing  more  than  instances  of  color-blindness, 
vhich  in  those  times  was  unrecognized.     Prochaska^  knew  a  woman  who  in 
her  youth  became  unconscious  at  the  sight  of  beet-root,  although  in  her  later 
years  she  managed  to  conquer  this  antipathy,  but  was  never  able  to  eat  the 
Vegetable  in  question.     One  of  the  most  remarkable  forms  of  idiosyncrasy  on 
r^ecord  is  that  of  a  student  who  was  deprived  of  his  senses  by  the  very  sight 
of  an  old  woman.     On  one  occasion  he  was  carried  out  from  a  party  in  a 
dying  state,  caused,  presumably,  by  the  abhorred  aspect  of  the  chaperons. 
The  Count  of  Caylus  ^  was  always  horror-stricken  at  the  sight  of  a  Capuchin 
ftiar.     He  cured  himself  by  a  woo<len  image  dressed  in  the  costume  of  this 
Order  placed  in  his  room  and  constantly  before  his  view.     It  is  common  to 
^«e  persons  who  faint  at  the  sight  of  blocxl.     Analogous  are  the  individuals 
>rho  feel  nausea  in  an  hospital  ward. 

All  Robert  Boyle's  philosophy  could  not  make  him  endure  the  sight  of  a 
^ider,  although  he  had  no  such  aversion  to  toads,  venomous  snakes,  etc. 
<*ap§  mentions  a  man  who  fainted  at  the  sight  of  an  eel,  and  another  who 
Ijad  convulsions  at  the  sight  of  a  carp.     There  is  a  record  of  a  young  lady 
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in  France  who  fainted  on  seeing  a  boiled  lobster.     Millingen  *  cites  the  case 
of  a  man  who  fell  into  convulsions  whenever  he  saw  a  spider.    A  waxen  one 
was  made,  which  equally  terrified  him.     When  he  recovered,  his  error  was 
pointeil  out  to  him,  and  the  wax  figure  was  placed  in  his  hand  without  caus- 
ing dread,  and  henceforth  the  living  insect  no  longer  disturbed  him.    Amatus 
Lusitanus  "^  relates  the  case  of  a  monk  who  fainted  when  he  beheld  a  ro»«e, 
and    never   quitted    his    cell    when   that   flower  was  in  bloom.     Scaliger, 
the  great  scholar,  who  had  been  a  soldier  a  considerable  portion  of  his  life, 
confeSv^es  that  he  could  not  look  on  a  water-cress  without  shuddering,  aikl 
rt^marks :  **  I,  who  despise  not  only  iron,  but  even  thunderbolts,  who  in  two 
sii^»s  (in  one  of  which  I  commanded)  was  the  only  one  who  did  not  com- 
plain of  the  fcHxl  as  unfit  and  horrible  to  eat,  am  seized  with  such  a  shudder- 
ing horror  at  the  sight  of  a  water-cress  tliat  I  am  forced  to  go  away."**  One 
of  his  childrt»n  was  in  the  simie  plight  as  regards  the  inoffensive  vegetable, 
cablwge.     Scndiger*^  also  sj^eaks  of  one  of  his  kinsmen  who  fainted  at  the 
sight  of  a  lily.     Vaughhcim,  a  great  huntsman  of  Hanover,  would  fiiint  at 
tlie  sight  of  a  n>asteil  pig.     Some  individuals  have  been  dis^sted  at  the 
sight  of  eggs.     There  is  an  account  of  a  sensible  man  who  was  terrified  at 
the  siglit  of  a  htnlgehog,  and  for  two  year^  was  tormented  by  a  sensation  as 
thougli  one  was  gnawing  at  his  bowels.     According  to  Boyle,  Lord  Bany- 
mon\  a  vetenm  >>*arrior  and  a  person  of  strong  mind,  swooned  at  the  sight 
of  tansy.     The  Duke  d'fij>emon  swooned  on  beholding  a  leveret,  althoagh 
a  hare  did  not  pnnluw  the  same  effect.    Sclienck  tells  of  a  man  who  swooned 
at  the  sight  of  |M>rk.     The  Ephemerides  contains  an  account  of  a  person  who 
hvit  his  voiiv  at  the  sight  of  a  crab,  and  also  cites  cases  of  antipathy  to 
jwrtridgi»s,  a  white  lien,  to  a  st^qnuit,  and  to  a  toad.     Lehman  speaks  of  an 
anti|^ithy  to  liorsi^s ;  and  in  his  ol>sor\'ations  Lyser*^  has  noticed  aversion  to 
tlie  i\4or  purple.     It  is  a  strange  fact  that  the  three  greatest  generals  of 
i\HH»nt  vrtirs,  Wellington,  XajH^leon,  and   Rol>erts,  could  never  tolerate  the 
siirht  of  a  i*;ii,  ami  Henr\-  III.  of  Fram'e  could  not  V>ear  this  animal  in  hi? 
n^nn.     Wo  Ie:ini  '*  of  a  Fhuie  of  hennilean  frame  who  had  a  horror  of  cat^ 
lie  \%*as  askeil  to  a  supjvr  at  which,  by  way  of  a  pracrical  joke,  a  live  cat  was 
jHU  on  I  lie  t;ible  in  a  ix^vonnl  dish.    The  imin  l^egan  to  sweat  and  shudder  with- 
tmt  kiKnviiijr  whv,  and  wWn  the  oat  wjis  sln^wn  he  killed  his  host  in  a 
jxin^xysui  of  lern^r.     AiH^ther  man  ctMiM  m>t  even  see  the  hated  form  even 
ill  a  pioiUTv^  without  bixtiking  into  a  ct>M  sweat  ainl  feeling  a  s^ise  of  oppres- 
sion aUmt  the  luxirt.     Queivetanus  ^'"^  ami  Snietiiis  menti«Hi  fiiinting  at  the 
sight  of  ixits.     Marslwl  dWbn^t  was  suppi^e^l  to  be  in  violent  fear  of  a  pig. 
As  to  idiosyncrasies  of  the  sense  of  toach,  it  l^  well  known  that  some 
jxx^Je  ^xinn^^  haiKlle  velvet  or  tiHK^h  the  velvety  skin  oi  a  |ieach  without 
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jjavang  disagreeable  and  chilly  sensations  come  over  them.     Prochaska  knew 
a  man  who  vomited  the  moment  he  touched  a  peach,  and  many  people,  other- 
wise very  fond  of  this  fruit,  are  unable  to  touch  it.     The  Ephemerides  speaks 
of  a  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  of  skin  in  the  axilla  of  a  certain  person,  which  if 
tictied.  MTould  provoke  vomiting.     It  is  occasionally  stat^  in  the  older  writ- 
j^       ings  that  some  persons  have  an  idiosyncrasy  as  regards  the  phases  of  the  sun 
V      and  ittoon.     Baillou  speaks  of  a  woman  who  fell  unconscious  at  sunset  and 
r       ^dnot  recover  till  it  reappeared  on  the  horizon.     The  celebrated  Chancellor 
isi^i.     Bacon,  according  to  Mead,  was  very  delicate,  and  was  accustomed  to  fall  into 
^-       a  state  of  great  feebleness  at  every  moon-set  without  any  other  imaginable 
•i»:  "^      cause.    He  never  recovered  from  his  swooning  until  the  moon  reappeared. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  idios3rncrasy  which  certain  people 
^^       display  for  certain  foods.     The  trite  proverb,  "  What  is  one  man's  meat  is 
'^  "^     Another  man's  poison,"  is  a  genuine  truth,  and  is  exemplified  by  hundreds 
of  instances.     Many  people  are  unable  to  eat  fish  without  subsequent  dis- 
agreeable symptoms.     Prominent  among  the  causes  of  urticaria  are  oysters, 
^ial)s,  and  other  shell  fish,  strawberries,  raspberries,  and  other  fruits.     The 
abundance  of  literature  on  this  subject  makes  an  exhaustive  collection  of  data 
Jjnpossible,  and  only  a  few  of  the  prominent  and  striking  instances  can  be 
Imported. 

Amatus  Lusitanus  "^  speaks  of  vomiting  and  diarrhea  occurring  each  time 

^  certain  Spaniard  ate  meat.     Haller  knew  a  person  who  was  purged  violently 

by  syrup  of  roses.     The  son  of  one  of  the  friends  of  Wagner  would  vomit 

immediately  afler  the  ingestion  of  any  substance  containing  honey.     Bayle  * 

has  mentioned  a  person  so  susceptible  to  honey  that  by  a  plaster  of  this  suIh 

^tance  placed  upon  the  skin  this  untoward  effect  was  produced.     Whytt  knew 

^•^  woman  who  was    made  sick    by  the  slightest  bit  of  nutmeg.     Tissot^ 

observed  vomiting  in  one  of  his  friends  after  the  ingestion  of  the  slightest 

Amount  of  sugar.     Ritte  ^^  mentions  a  similar  instance.     Roose  '^  has  seen 

'V'omiting  produced  in  a  woman  by  the  slightest  dose  of  distilled  water  of 

linden.     There  is  also  mentioned  a  j)ers()n  in  whom  orange-flower  water  pro- 

•^uced  the  same  effect.     Dejean  cites  a  case  in  which  honey  tiiken  internally 

applied  externally  acted  like  poison.     It  is  said  that  the  celebrated  Haen*^ 

ould  always  have  convulsions  after  eating  half  a  dozen  strawberries.    Earle 

^nd  Halifax  attended  a  child  for  kidney-irritation  produced  by  strawberries, 

*iid  this  was  the  invariable  result  of  the  ingestion  of  this  fruit.     The  authors 

t^rsonally  know  of  a  family  the  male  members  of  which  for  several  genera- 

^ons  could  not  eat  strawberries  without  symptoms  of  poisoning.     The  female 

^^lembers  were  exempt  from  the  idiosyncrasy.     A  little  boy  of  this  family  was 

billed  bv  eatine  a  single  berr\\     Whvtt  mentions  a  woman  of  delicate  con- 

^^titution  and  great  sensibilitj'  of  the  digestive  tract  in  whom  foods  difficult 

*  "  De  ntilitat.  physic  experiment.*'  ^  "  Maladies  des  Nerfs." 
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of  digestion  provoked  spasms,  which  were  often  followed  by  syncopes.  Bayl 
describes  a  man  who  vomited  violently  after  taking  coffee.  Wagner  mentioa 
a  person  in  whom  a  most  insignificant  dose  of  manna  had  the  same  effect 
Preslin  speaks  of  a  woman  who  invariably  had  a  hemorrhage  after  swallow- 
ing a  small  quantity  of  vinegar.  According  to  Zimmerman,  some  people  an 
unable  to  wash  their  faces  on  account  of  untoward  symptoms.  According  U. 
Gaubius,  the  juice  of  a  citron  applied  to  the  skin  of  one  of  his  acquaintances 
produced  violent  rigors. 

Brasavolus  says  that  Julia,  wife  of  Frederick,  King  of  Naples,  had  sucl 
an  aversion  to  meat  that  she  could  not  carry  it  to  her  mouth  without  feinting. 
The  anatomist  Gavard  was  not  able  to  eat  apples  without  convulsions  and 
vomiting.  It  is  said  that  Erasmus  was  made  ill  by  the  ingestion  of  fish ;  but 
this  same  philosopher,  who  was  cured  of  a  malady  by  laughter,  expressed  his 
appreciation  by  an  elegy  on  the  folly.  There  is  a  record  of  a  person  who 
could  not  eat  almonds  without  a  scarlet  rash  immediately  appearing  upon  the 
face.  Marcel  lus  Donatus  knew  a  young  man  who  could  not  eat  an  egg  with- 
out his  lips  swelling  and  purple  spots  appearing  on  his  face.  Smetius  •  men- 
tions a  person  in  whom  the  ingestion  of  fried  eggs  was  often  followed  by 
syncope.  Brunton  ^  has  seen  a  case  of  violent  vomiting  and  purging  affer 
the  slightest  bit  of  egg.  On  one  occasion  this  person  was  induced  to  eat  a 
small  morsel  of  cake  on  the  statement  that  it  contained  no  egg,  and,  although 
fully  believing  the  words  of  his  host,  he  subsequently  developed  prominent 
symptoms,  due  to  the  trace  of  egg  that  was  really  in  the  cake.  A  letter 
from  a  distinguished  littiraieur  to  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  gives  a  striking 
example  of  the  idiosyncrasy  to  eggs  transmitted  through  four  generations. 
Being  from  such  a  reliable  source,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  quote  the 
account  in  full  :  "  My  daughter  tells  me  that  you  are  interested  in  the  ill- 
effects  which  the  eating  of  eggs  has  upon  her,  upon  me,  and  upon  my  father 
before  us.  I  believe  my  grandfather,  as  well  as  my  father,  could  not  eai 
eggs  with  impunity.  As  to  my  father  himself,  he  is  nearly  eighty  years  old 
he  has  not  touched  an  egg  since  he  was  a  young  man  ;  he  can,  therefore,  give 
no  prec»iso  or  reliable  account  of  the  symptoms  the  eating  of  eggs  produce  \i 
him.  But  it  was  not  the  mere  ^  stomach-ache '  that  ensued,  but  much  more 
immediate  and  alarming  disturbances.  As  for  me,  the  peculiarit}-  was  dis- 
covered when  I  was  a  s|K)on-fed  child.  On  several  occasions  it  was  noticed 
(that  is  my  mother's  account)  that  I  felt  ill  without  apparent  cause ;  after- 
ward it  was  recollected  that  a  small  part  of  a  yolk  of  an  egg  had  been  given 
to  me.  Eclairoissement  came  immediately  after  taking  a  single  spoonful  of 
egg.  I  fell  into  such  an  alarming  state  that  the  doctor  was  sent  for.  The 
effect  seems  to  have  Ix^en  just  the  same  that  it  produces  upon  my  daughter 
now, — something  that  suggested  brain-congestion  and  convulsions.  From 
time  to  time,  as  a  Iniy  and  a  young  man,  I  have  eaten  an  egg  by  way  of  try- 
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ig  it  again,  but  always  with  the  same  result — a  feeling  that  I  had  been 
loisoned  ;  and  yet  all  the  while  I  liked  eggs.  Then  I  never  touched  them 
or  years.  Later  I  tried  again,  and  I  find  the  ill-effects  are  gradually  wear- 
ing off.  With  my  daughter  it  is  different ;  she,  I  think,  becomes  more  sus- 
»ptible  as  time  goes  on,  and  the  effect  upon  her  is  more  violent  than  in  my 
case  at  any  time.  Sometimes  an  egg  has  been  put  with  coffee  unknown  to 
ber,  and  she  has  been  seen  immediately  afterward  with  her  face  alarmingly 
changed— eyes  swollen  and  wild,  the  face  crimson,  the  look  of  apoplexy. 
This  is  her  own  account :  *  An  egg  in  any  form  causes  within  a  few  minutes 
great  uneasiness  and  restlessness,  the  throat  becomes  contracted  and  painful, 
the  fece  crimson,  and  the  veins  swollen.  These  symptoms  have  been  so 
severe  as  to  suggest  that  serious  consequences  might  follow.'  To  this  I  may 
add  that  in  her  experience  and  my  own,  the  newer  the  egg,  the  worse  the 
consequences." 

Hutchinson  '  speaks  of  a  Member  of  Parliament  who  had  an  idiosyncrasy 
as  regards  parsley.  After  the  ingestion  of  this  herb  in  food  he  always  had 
alarming  attacks  of  sickness  and  pain  in  the  abdomen,  attended  by  swelling 
of  the  tongue  and  lips  and  lividity  of  the  face.  This  same  man  could  not 
take  the  smallest  quantity  of  honey,  and  certain  kinds  of  fruit  always  pois- 
oned him.  There  was  a  collection  of  instances  of  idiosyncrasy  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal,  1859,  which  will  be  briefly  given  in  the  following  lines : 
One  patient  could  not  eat  rice  in  any  shape  without  extreme  distress.  From 
the  description  given  of  his  symptoms,  spasmodic  asthma  seemed  to  be  the 
3ause  of  his  discomfort.  On  one  occasion  when  at  a  dinner-party  he  felt  the 
symptoms  of  rice-poisoning  come  on,  and,  although  he  had  partaken  of  no  dish 
>stensibly  containing  rice,  was,  as  usual,  obliged  to  retire  from  the  table.  Upon 
investigation  it  appeared  that  some  white  soup  with  which  he  had  com- 
menced his  meal  had  been  thickened  with  ground  rice.  As  in  the  preceding 
3ase  there  was  another  gentleman  who  could  not  eat  rice  without  a  sense  of 
suffocation.  On  one  occasion  he  took  lunch  with  a  friend  in  chambers,  partak- 
ng  only  of  simple  bread  and  cheese  and  bottled  beer.  On  being  seized  with 
he  usual  symptoms  of  rice-poisoning  he  informed  his  fi*iend  of  his  peculiar- 
ty  of  constitution,  and  the  symptoms  were  explained  by  the  fact  that  a  few 
^ins  of  rice  had  been  put  into  each  bottle  of  beer  for  the  purpose  of  excit- 
og  a  secondary  fermentation.  The  same  author  speaks  of  a  gentleman 
»nder  treatment  for  stricture  who  could  not  eat  figs  without  experiencing  the 
aost  unpleasant  formication  of  the  palate  and  fauces.  The  fine  dust  from 
plit  peas  caused  the  same  sensation,  accompanied  with  running  at  the  nose ; 
t  Was  found  that  the  father  of  the  patient  suffered  from  hay-fever  in  certain 
masons.  He  also  says  a  certain  young  lady  after  eating  eggs  suffered  from 
Welling  of  the  tongue  and  throat,  accompanied  by  "  alarming  illness,"  and 
here  is  recorded  in  the  same  paragraph  a  history  of  another  young  girl  in 

»  166,  iv.,  78. 
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whom  the  ingestion  of  honey,  and  especially  honey-comb,  produced  swelling 
of  the  tongue,  frothing  of  the  moutli,  and  blueness  of  the  fingers.  The  authors 
know  of  a  gentleman  in  whom  sneezing  is  provoked  on  the  ingestion  of 
chocolate  in  any  form.  There  was  another  instance — in  a  member  of  the 
nieilical  profession — who  suflfered  from  urticaria  after  eating  yeal.  Veal 
has  the  reputation  of  being  particularly  indigestible,  and  the  foregoing 
instance  of  the  production  of  urticaria  from  its  use  is  doubtless  not  an  uncom- 
mon one. 

Overton  •  cites  a  striking  case  of  constitutional  peculiarity  or  idiosyn- 
cnisy  in  which  wheat  flour  in  any  form,  the  staff  of  life,  an  article  hourly 
prayed  for  by  all  Christian  nations  as  the  first  and  most  indispensable  of 
earthly  blessings,  proved  to  one  unfortunate  individual  a  prompt  and  dreadfid 
lK)ison.     The  jxitient's  name  was  David  Waller,  and  he  was  bom  in  Pittsyl- 
vania County,  Va.,  about  the  year  1780.     He  was  the  eighth  child  of  bis 
jKiriMits,  and,  together  with  all  his  brothers  and  sisters,  was  stout  and  healthy. 
At  the  time  of  observation  Waller  was  about  fiftv  vears  of  age.     He  had 
dark  hair,  gray  eyes,  dark  complexion,  was  of  bilious  and  irascible  tempera- 
ment, well  formed,  muscular  and  strong,  and  in  all  respects  healthy  as  any 
man,  with  the  single  exception  of  his  peculiar  idiosvncrasy.     He  had  been 
the  subjwt  of  but  few  diseases,  although  he  was  attacked  by  the  epidemic  of 
ISK).      Fnnn  the   historj*  of  his  parents  and  an  inquin'  into  the  health 
of  his  anix^stry,  nothing  cinild  Ik»  found  which  could  establish  the  fiictof 
hcriHlity  in  his  jHvuliar  disposition.     Despite  every  advantage  of  stature, 
iH^nstitution,  and  hcnility,  David  Waller  was  through  life,  from  his  cradle  to 
his  gnive,  the  victim  of  wlwt  is  possibly  a  unique  idiosyncrasy  of  constitu- 
tion.    In  his  own  wonls  he  dei^lared :  **Of  two  equal  quantities  of  tartar 
and  wheat    tlt»ur,   wox  more   tlian  a  dose  of  the  former,  he   would  rather 
s>\-;dK>w  the  tartar  tluui  the  wheat  flvmr."     If  he  ate  flour  in  anv  form  or 
lu>wever  ivmbinciK  in  the  smallest  quantity,  in  two  minutes  or  less  he  would 
Imve  [xiiuful   itching  over  the  whole  boily,  accompanied  by  severe  colic  and 
tonniiui  in  the  Unvels,  great  sickness  in  the  stomach,  and  continued  vomiting, 
which  he  dei^hinxl  w:is  ten  times  as  distressing  as  the  symptoms  caused  by 
the  ingestion  of  tartar  emetic.     In  about  ten  minutes  after  eating  the  flour 
the  itching  would  U*  gn^tly  intensifieil,  especially  about  the  head,  face,  and 
eyi»s,  but  lonucniiug  all  jxirts  of  the  boily,  ami  not  to  be  ap|ieased.     The?e 
symptoms  i\»ntinut»il  for  twi»  ilays  with  intolerable  violence,  and  only  declined 
on  the  thirxl  day  and  it*aseil  on  the  tenth.     In  the  convalescence,  the  lungs 
wtrv  at!Vvii\K  he  ouiglieil,  ami  in  exj^ectoration   raised  grvat  quantities  of 
phlegm,  and  r^tiUy  rv's^^mbUnl  a  phthisical  f>atient.     At  this  time  be  was  con- 
tiiK»\l  to  his  rwui  with  gr\^t  w^^akness,  similar  to  that  of  a  person  recovering 
frxHu  an  asthmatic  attack.     Tht*  mere  smell  of  wheat  produceil   distressing 
symptoms  in  a  minor  lU^jrw,  ainl  tor  this  rvtis«>n  he  could  ni>l,  without  suf- 
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fering,  go  into  a  mill  or  house  where  the  smallest  quantity  of  wheat  flour 
was  kept.  His  condition  was  the  same  from  the  earliest  times,  and  he  was 
laid  out  for  dead  when  an  infant  at  the  breast,  after  being  fed  with  "  pap  " 
thickened  with  wheat  flour.  Overton  remarks  that  a  case  of  constitutional 
peculiarity  so  little  in  harmony  with  the  condition  of  other  men  could  not  be 
received  upon  vague  or  feeble  evidence,  and  it  is  therefore  stated  that  Waller 
was  known  to  the  society  in  which  he  lived  as  an  honest  and  truthful  man. 
One  of  his  female  neighbors,  not  believing  in  his  infirmity,  but  considering 
it  only  a  whim,  put  a  small  quantity  of  flour  in  the  soup  which  she  gave  him 
to  eat  at  her  table,  stating  that  it  contained  no  flour,  and  as  a  consequence 
of  the  deception  he  was  bed-ridden  for  ten  days  with  his  usual  symptoms. 
It  was  also  stated  that  Waller  was  never  subjected  to  militia  duty  because  it 
was  found  on  full  examination  of  his  infirmity  that  he  could  not  live  upon 
the  rations  of  a  soldier,  into  which  wheat  flour  enters  as  a  necessary  ingredient. 
In  explanation  of  this  strange  departure  from  the  condition  of  other  men. 
Waller  himself  gave  a  reason  which  was  deemed  equivalent  in  value  to  any 
of  the  others  oflered.  It  was  as  follows :  His  father  being  a  man  in  humble 
cireurastances  in  life,  at  the  time  of  his  birth  had  no  wheat  with  which  to 
make  flour,  although  his  mother  during  gestation  "longed"  for  wheat- 
bread.  The  father,  being  a  kind  husband  and  responsive  to  the  duty 
imposed  by  the  condition  of  his  wife,  procured  from  one  of  his  opulent 
neighbors  a  bag  of  wheat  and  sent  it  to  the  mill  to  be  ground.  The  mother 
was  given  much  uneasiness  by  an  unexpected  delay  at  the  mill,  and  by  the 
time  the  flour  arrived  her  strong  appetite  for  wheat-bread  had  in  a  great 
degree  subsided.  NotNvithstanding  this,  she  caused  some  flour  to  be  imme- 
mediately  baked  into  bread  and  ate  it,  but  not  so  freely  as  she  had  expected. 
The  bread  thus  taken  caused  intense  vomiting  and  made  her  violently 
and  painfully  ill,  after  which  for  a  considerable  time  she  loathed  bread. 
These  facts  have  been  ascribed  as  the  cause  of  the  lamentable  infirmity 
under  which  the  man  labored,  as  no  other  peculiarity  or  impression  in  her 
gestation  was  noticed.  In  addition  it  may  be  stated  that  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  the  smell  of  flour  Waller  was  in  the  habit  of  carr}- ing  camphor 
in  his  pocket  and  using  snuff*,  for  if  he  did  not  smell  the  flour,  however 
much  might  be  near  him,  it  wius  as  harmless  to  him  as  to  other  men. 

The  authors  know  of  a  case  in  which  the  eating  of  any  raw  fruit  would 
pnKluce  in  a  lady  symptoms  of  asthma  ;  cookeil  fruit  had  no  such  effect. 

Food-Superstitions. — The  superstitious  abhorrence  and  antipathy  to 
Various  articles  of  food  that  have  been  prevalent  from  time  to  time  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race  are  of  considerable  interest  and  well  deserve  some 
aention  here.  A  writer  in  a  prominent  journal  has  studied  this  subject  with 
ie  following  result : — 

^^  From  the  days  of  Adam  and  Eve  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  not 
ily  forbidden  fruit,  but  forbidden  meats  and  vegetables.     For  one  reason  or 
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another  people  have  resolutely  refused  to  eat  any  and  all  kinds  of  flesh,  fish, 
fowl,  fruits,  and  plants.  Thus,  the  apple,  the  pear,  the  strawberry,  the 
quince,  the  bean,  the  onion,  the  leek,  the  asparagus,  the  woodpecker,  the 
pigeon,  the  goose,  the  deer,  the  bear,  the  turtle,  and  the  eel — these,  to  name 
only  a  few  eatables,  liave  been  avoided  as  if  unwholesome  or  positively  in- 
jurious to  health  and  digestion. 

''As  we  all  know,  the  Jews  have  long  had  an  hereditary  antipathy  to 
pork.  On  the  other  hand,  swine's  flesh  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans.  This  fact  is  revealed  by  the  many  references  to  pig  as 
a  dainty  bit  of  food.  At  the  great  festival  held  annually  in  honor  of  De- 
meter,  roast  pig  ^\'as  the  pihx  de  rSsidance  in  the  bill  of  fare,  because  the  pig 
^"as  the  sacred  animal  of  Demeter.  Aristophanes  in  'The  Frogs ^  makes 
one  of  the  characters  hint  that  some  of  the  others  'smell  of  roast  pig.' 
These  people  undoubtedly  had  been  at  the  festival  (  known  as  the  Thesmo- 
phoria  )  and  had  eaten  freely  of  roast  pig.  Those  who  took  part  in  another 
Greek  mysten*  or  festi\'al  (  known  as  the  Eleusinia  )  abstained  from  certain 
foiHl,  and  above  all  from  beans. 

"  Again,  as  we  all  know,  mice  are  esteemed  in  China  and  in  some  parts  of 
India*  But  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Jews  abhorred  mice  and 
wx)uld  not  touch  mouse-meat.  Sats  and  field-mice  were  sacred  in  Old  Egypt, 
ami  were  not  to  be  eaten  on  this  account  So,  too,  in  some  parts  of  Greece, 
the  mouse  >>*;!$  the  sacred  animal  of  Apollo,  and  mice  were  fed  in  his  temples. 
Tlie  cho(!itni  people  were  forbidden  to  eat  '  the  weasel,  and  the  mouse,  and  the 
tortoise  after  his  kind.*  These  came  under  the  designation  of  unclean  animals, 
which  were  to  be  avoided. 

^^  But  |)ei>ple  have  abstained  from  eating  kinds  of  flesh  which  could  not  be 
calleil  unclean.  For  example^  the  people  of  Thebes,  as  Herodotus  tells  us,  ab- 
staineil  fn>m  sht^p.  Then,  the  ancients  used  to  abstain  from  certain  vegetables. 
In  his  '  Roman  Questions  *  Plutarch  asks :  *•  Why  do  the  Latins  abstain 
strictly  fnnu  the  flesh  of  the  woodpecker?^  In  order  to  answer  Plutarch^s 
question  ivrrectly  it  iji  necessary  to  have  some  idea  of  the  peculiar  custom  and 
belief  i^alleil  *  totemism/  There  is  a  stage  of  society  in  which  people  claim 
desivut  fn>m  ami  kinship  with  beastsv  binls,  vegetables,  and  other  objects. 
This  i>l>ject,  which  is  a  *  ti>tem.*  or  &mily  mark,  they  religiously  abstain  from 
eating.  The  uieiiiWr^  of  the  tribe  are  diWded  into  clans  or  stocks,  each  of 
which  taket>  the  name  of  some  animal,  plant,  or  object^  as  the  bear,  the  buffido, 
the  wvKKlj^ev'ker,  the  as^iaragus,  and  so  forth.  Xo  member  of  the  bear  family 
wvHiKl  via  a*  to  eat  Utir-meat,  but  he  has  no  objection  to  eating  baffiilo  steak 
Kveu  the  uuirriai^*  law  Ls  based  on  this  belief,  and  no  man  whose  fiunily 
name  is  Wolf  luav  iuarr\-  a  wv>man  whi^se  timiilv  name  is  also  Wolf. 

"  lu  a  ireiieral  way  it  may  be  said  that  almo«>t  all  our  food  prohibitions 
spriiui:  tKuu  the  extraonliiiarv  custom  si:enerallv  called  totemism.  Mr. 
S>vau,  w  ho  was  misciiouar\*  for  many  year>  in  the  Congo  Free  State,  thus  de- 
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acribes  the  custom  :  '  If  I  were  to  ask  the  Yeke  people  why  they  do  not  eat 
aebn  flesh,  they  would  reply,  ^ChyUay  i.e.,  ^  It  is  a  thing  to  which  we  have  an 
antipathy ; '  or  better, '  It  is  one  of  the  things  which  our  fathers  taught  us  not 

>  to  eat'    So  it  seems  the  word  ^  Bashilang '  means  '  the  people  who  have  an 
^        antipathy  to  the  leopard ; '  the  ^  Bashilamba,'  ^  those  who  have  an  antipathy  to 

the  d(^,^  and  the  '  Bashilanzefu,'  '  those  who  have  an  antipathy  to  the  ele- 
c^       |»hant'     In  other  words,  the  members  of  tliese  stocks  refuse  to  eat  their 
-r      totems,  the  zebra,  the  leopard,  or  the  elephant,  from  which  they  take  their 
"      names. 

"  The  survival  of  antipathy  to  certain  foods  was  found  among  people  as 
^  liighly  civilized  as  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans.  Quite  a  list 
«f  animals  whose  flesh  was  forbidden  might  be  drawn  up.  For  example,  in 
~-  ©Id  Egypt  the  sheep  could  not  be  eaten  in  Thebes,  nor  the  goat  in  Mendes, 
nor  the  cat  in  Bubostis,  nor  the  crocodile  at  Ombos,  nor  the  rat,  which  was 
sacred  to  Ra,  the  sun-god.  However,  the  people  of  one  place  had  no  scruples 
about  eating  the  forbidden  food  of  another  place.  And  this  often  led  to  re- 
ligious disputes. 

"  Among  the  vegetables  avoided  as  food  by  the  Egyptians  may  be  men- 

"tioned  the  onion,  the  garlic,  and  the  leek.     Lucian  says  that  the  inhabitants 

of  Pelusium  adored  the  onion.     According  to  Pliny  the  Egj^ptians  relished 

tJie  leek   and   the   onion.      Juvenal   exclaims :    '  Surely   a   very   religious 

station,  and  a  blessed  place,  where  every  garden  is  overrun  with  gods  ! ' 

The  survivals  of  totemism  among  the  ancient  Greeks  are  very  interesting. 

I'amilies  named  after  animals  and  plants  were  not  uncommon.     One  Athe- 

loian  gensy  the  loxidse,  had  for  its  ancestral  plant  the  asparagus.    One  Roman 

^eiw,  the  Piceni,  took  a  woodpecker  for  its  totem,  and  every  member  of  this 

fimily  refused,  of  course,  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the  woodpecker.     In  the  same 

'^ray  as  the  nations  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  the  I^atins  had  an  antipathy  to 

Certain  kinds  of  food.     However,  an  animal  or  plant  forbidden  in  one  place 

■^118  eaten  without  any  compunction  in  another  place.     ^  These  local  rites  in 

\      ^oman  times,'  says  Mr.  Lang,  *  caused  civil  brawls,  for  the  customs  of  one 

"     ^tiown  naturally  seemed  blasphemous  to  neighbors  with  a  diflerent  sacred  ani- 

7     1»1.     Thus  when  the  people  of  dog-town  were  feeding  on  the  fish  called 

•      Oxyrrhyncus,  the  citizens  of  the  town  which  revered  the  oxyrrhyncus  began 

^     *o  eat  dogs.     Hence  arose  a  riot.'     The  antipathy  of  the  Jews  to  jK)rk  has 

i^    ^iven  rise  to  quite  different  explanations.     The  custom  is  probably  a  relic 

r  '  ^rf  totemistic  belief.     That  the  unclean  animals — animals  not  to  be  eaten — 

y    ^Qch  as  the  pig,  the  mouse,  and   the  weasel,  were  originally  totems  of  the 

i:^    children  of  Israel,  Professor  Robertson  Smith  believes  is  shown  by  various 

{kttssages  in  the  Old  Testament. 
[  "  When  animals  and  plants  ceased  to  be  held  sacred  they  were  endowed 

>  ^rtth  sundry  magical  or  mystic  properties.     The  apple  has  been  supposed  to 
peculiar  virtues,  especially  in  the  way  of  health.     ^  The  relation  of 
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the  apple  to  health,'  says  Mr.  Conway,  *  is  traceable  to  Arabia.     Sometimes 
it  is  regarded  as  a  bane.     In  Hessia  it  is  said  an  apple  must  not  be  eaten  on 
New  Year's  Day,  as  it  will  produce  an  abscess.     But  generally  it  is  curative. 
In  Pomerania  it  is  eaten  on  Easter  morning  against  fevers  ;  in  Westj>halB 
(mixed  with  saffron)  against  jaundice;  while  in  Silesia  an  apple  is  scraped 
from   top   to   stalk    to  cure   diarrhea,   and   upward    to   cure   costiveness.' 
According  to  an  old  English  fancy,  if  any  one  who  is  suffering  from  a 
wound  in  the  head  should  eat  strawberries  it  will  lead  to  fatal  results.    In 
the  South  of  England  the  folk  say  that  the  devil  puts  his  cloven  foot  upon 
the  blackberries  on  Michaelmas  Day,  and  hence  none  should  be  gathered  or 
eaten  after  that  day.     On  the  other  hand,  in  Scotland  the  peasants  say  that 
the  devil  throws  his  cloak  over  the  blackberries  and  makes  them  unwhole- 
some after  that  day,  while  in  Ireland  he  is  said  to  stamp  on  the  berries. 
Even  that  humble  plant,  the  cabbage,  has  been  invested  with  some  mystery. 
It  was   said   that  the  fairies  were  fond  of  its  leaves,  and  rode   to  their 
midnight  dances   on   cabbage-stalks.     The    German   women    used  to  say 
that  *  Babies  come  out  of  the  cabbage-heads.'     The  Irish  peasant  ties  a 
cabbage-leaf  around  the  neck  for  sore  throat.     According  to  Gerarde,  the 
Sjxirtans  ate  watercress  with  their  bread,  firmly  believing  that  it  increased 
their  wit  and  wisdom.     The  old  proverb  is,  *  Eat  cress  to  learn  more  wit* 

"  There  is  another  phase  to  food-superstitions,  and  that  is  the  theory  that 
the  qualities  of  the  eaten  jiass  into  the  eater.  Mr.  Tylor  refers  to  the  habit 
of  the  Dyak  young  men  in  abstaining  from  deer-meat  lest  it  should  make 
them  timid,  while  the  warriors  of  some  South  American  tribes  eat  the  meat 
of  tigers,  stags,  and  boars  for  courage  and  speed.  He  mentions  the  story  of 
an  English  gentleman  at  Shanghai  who  at  the  time  of  the  Taeping  attack 
met  his  Chinese  servant  carrying  home  the  heart  of  a  rebel,  which  he  intended 
to  eat  to  make  him  brave.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  the  theon* 
that  the  quality  of  food  does  affect  the  mind  and  body.  Buckle  in  his  *  His- 
tory of  Civil iziition'  took  this  view,  and  tried  to  prove  that  the  character  of 
a  |>eople  depends  on  their  diet." 

Idiosyncrasies  to  Drugs. — In  the  absorption  and  the  assimilation  of 
drugs  idiosyncrasies  are  often  noted ;  in  fact,  they  are  so  common  tliat  we 
can  almost  siiy  that  no  one  drug  acts  in  the  Siime  degree  or  manner  on  difl'er- 
ent  individuals.  In  some  instances  the  untowanl  action  assumes  such  a 
serious  aspect  as  to  render  extreme  caution  necesstiry  in  the  administration  of 
the  most  inert  substances.  A  medicine  ordinarilv  so  bland  as  cod-liver  oil 
may  give  rise  to  disagreeable  eruptions.  Christison  speaks  of  a  lx>y  ten  yeaK 
old  who  was  siiid  to  have  been  killed  by  the  ingestion  of  two  ounces  of  Yi\^m 
sidts  without  inducing  ])urgation  ;  yet  this  conmion  purge  is  universally  u?ed 
without  the  slightest  fear  or  caution.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extreme  toler- 
ance exhibiteil  by  certain  individuals  to  certain  drugs  offers  a  new  phasic  of 
this  subject.     There  are  well-authenticated  cases  on  re(*ord  in  which  death 
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5  been  caused  in  children  by  the  ingestion  of  a  small  fraction  of  a  grain  of 
luni.  While  exhibiting  especial  tolerance  from  peculiar  disposition  and  long 
bit,  Thomas  De  Quincey,  the  celebrated  English  litterateur,  makes  a  state- 
^nt  in  his  "  Confessions ''  that  with  impunity  he  took  as  much  as  320  grains 
opium  a  day,  and  was  accustomed  at  one  period  of  his  life  to  call  every 
y  for  "  a  glass  of  laudanum  negus,  warm,  and  without  sugar,"  to  use  his 
rn  expression,  after  the  manner  a  toper  would  call  for  a  **  hot-Scotch." 

The  individuality  noted  in  the  assimilation  and  the  ingestion  of  drugs  is 
inctional  as  well  as  anatomic.  Numerous  cases  have  been  seen  by  all  physi- 
aas.  The  severe  toxic  symptoms  from  a  whiff*  of  cocain-spray,  the  acute 
istress  from  the  tenth  of  a  grain  of  morphin,  the  gastric  crises  and  profuse 
rticarial  eruptions  following  a  single  dose  of  cjuinin, — idl  are  proofs  of  it. 
The  "  j>ersonal  equation  "  is  one  of  the  most  imjx>rtunt  factors  in  therapeutics, 
eminiling  us  of  the  old  rule,  "  Treat  the  patient,  not  the  disease." 

The  idiosyncrasy  may  be  either  temporary  or  permanent,  and  there  are 
many  conditions  that  influence  it.  The  time  and  place  of  administration  ; 
the  degree  of  pathologic  lesion  in  the  subject ;  the  difference  in  the  physio- 
lopc  caixibilitj'  of  individual  organs  of  similar  nature  in  the  same  IxkIv  ;  the 
degree  of  human  vitality  influencing  absorption  and  resistance  ;  the  peculiar 
epochs  of  life  ;  the  element  of  habituation,  and  the  grade  and  strength  of  the 
dnig,  influencing  its  virtue, — all  have  an  important  bearing  on  untoward 
action  and  tolerance  of  poisons. 

It  is  not  in  the  province  of  this  work  to  discuss  at  length  the  explanations 
offered  for  these  individual  idiosyncrasies.  Manv  authors  have  done  so,  and 
Lewin**  has  devoted  a  whole  volume  to  this  subject,  of  which,  fortunately, 
an  English  translation  has  been  made  by  Mulheron,^'  and  to  these  the  inter- 
ested reader  is  referred  for  further  information.  In  the  following  lines 
examples  of  idiosyncrasy  to  the  most  common  remedial  substimces  will  be 
cite<l,  taking  the  drugs  up  alphabetically. 

Acids. — Ordinarily  s])eaking,  the  effect  of  boric  acid  in  medicinal  doses 
f>n  the  human  system  is  nil,  an  exceptionally  large  (|iiantity  causing  diuresis. 
Binswanger,  according  to  Lewin,  took  eight  gm.  in  two  doses  within  an  hour, 
Nvhich  was  followed  by  nausea,  vomiting,  and  a  feeling  of  pressure  and  fulness 
of  the  stomach  which  continued  several  hours.  ^lolodenkow  ^  mentions  two 
fatal  cases  from  the  external  employment  of  boric  acid  as  an  antiseptic.  In 
one  case  the  pleural  cavity  was  washed  out  with  a  five  per  cent,  solution  of 
horie  acid  and  was  followed  by  distressing  symptoms,  vomiting,  weak  pulse, 
Pnthema,  and  death  on  the  third  dav.  In  the  second  case,  in  a  youth  of 
sixteen,  death  occurred  after  washing  out  a  deep  abscess  of  the  nates  with  the 
»ame  solution.  The  autopsy  revealed  no  change  or  signs  indicative  of  the 
^use  of  death.     Hogner  **  mentions  two  instances  of  death  from  the  employ- 
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ment  of  2^  per  cent  solution  of  boric  acid  in  washing  out  a  dilated  stomacL 
The  symptoms  were  quite  similar  to  those  mentioned  by  Molodenkow. 

In  recent  years  the  medical  profession  has  become  well  aware  that  in  itB 
application  to  wounds  it  is  possible  for  carbolic  acid  or  phenol  to  exercise 
exceedingly  deleterious  and  even  fatal  consequences.     In  the  earlier  days  of 
antisepsis,  when  operators  and  patients  were  exposed  for  some  time  to  an 
atmosphere  saturated  with  carbolic  spray,  toxic  symptoms  were  occasionallv 
noticed.     Von  Langenbeck  •  spoke  of  severe  carbolic-acid  intoxication  b 
a  boy  in  whom  carbolic  paste  had  been  used  in  the  treatment  of  abscesses. 
The  same  author  reports  two  instances  of  death  following  the  employment 
of  dry  carbolized  dressings  after  slight  operations.     Kohler  ^  mentions  the 
death  of  a  man  suffering  from  scabies  who  had  applied  externally  a  solution 
containing  about  a  half  ounce  of  phenol.     Rose  spoke  of  gangrene  of  the 
finger  after  the  application  of  carbolized  cotton  to  a  wound  thereon.    In 
some  cases  phenol  acts  with  a  rapidit}'  equal  to  any  poison.    Taylor  speaks  of 
a  man  who  fell  unconscious  ten  seconds  after  an  ounce  of  phenol  had  been  in- 
gested, and  in  three  minutes  was  dead.    There  is  recorded  an  account  of  a  man 
of  sixty-four  who  was   killed  by  a  solution  containing  slightly  over  a  dram 
of  phenol.     A  half  ounce  has  frequently  caused  death ;  smaller  quantities 
have  been  followed  by  distressing  symptoms,  such  as  intoxication  (which 
Olshausen  has  noticed  to  follow  irrigation  of  the  uterus),  delirium,  singultns, 
nausea,  rigors,  cephalalgia,  tinnitus  aurium,  and  anasarca.     Hind  ^  mentions 
recovery  after  the  ingestion  of  nearly  six  ounces  of  crude  phenol  of  14  per 
cent,  strength.     There  was  a  case  at  the  Liverpool  Northern  Hospital  *  in 
which  recover}'  took  j)laee  after  the  ingestion  with  suicidal  intent  of  four 
ounces  of  crude  carlwlic  acid.     Quoted  by  Le^vin,  Busch  accurately  describes 
a  i^se  which  may  be  mentioned  as  characteristic  of  the  symptoms  of  caibol- 
isni.     A  l)oy,  suffering  from  abscess  under  the  trochanter,  was  operated  on 
for  its  relief.     During  the  few  minutes  occupied  by  the  operation  he  was  kept 
under  a  two  |)er  cent,  carbolic  spray,  and  the  wound  was  aftenii^ard  dressed 
with  carbolic  gauze.     The  day  following  the  operation  he  was  seized  with 
vomiting,  which  was  attributed  to  the  chloroform  used  as  an  anesthetic.    On 
the  following  morning  the  bandages  were  removed  under  the  carbolic  spray ; 
during  the  day  there  was  nausea,  in  the  evening  there  was  collapse,  and  car- 
lH>lic  acid  was  detei»teil  in  the  urine.     The  pulse  became  small  and  frequent 
and  the  temperature  simk  to  35.5°  C.     The  frequent  vomiting  made  it  im- 
possible to  administer  remedies  by  the  stomach,  and,  in  spite  of  hypodennic 
injections  and  external  application  of  analeptics,  the  boy  died  fifty  hours 
after  oj^eration. 

Recover}'  has  followeil  the  ingestion  of  an  ounce  of  officinal  hydrochloric 
acid.^     Black  "^  mentions  a  man  of  thirt\'-nine  who  recovered  after  swallow- 
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g  1  ^  ounces  of  commercial  hydrochloric  acid.  Johnson  *  reports  a  case  of 
)isoning  from  a  dram  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Tracheotomy  was  performed^ 
it  death  resulted. 

Burman^  mentions  recovery  after  the  ingestion  of  a  dram  of  dilute 
lydrocyanic  acid  of  Scheele's  strength  (2.4  gm.  of  the  acid).  In  this 
Dstance  insensibility  did  not  ensue  until  two  minutes  after  taking  the  poison, 
he  retarded  digestion  being  the  means  of  saving  life. 

Quoting  Taafe,  in  1862  Taylor  speaks  of  the  case  of  a  man  who  swallowed 
lie  greater  part  of  a  solution  containing  an  ounce  of  potassium  cyanid. 
[n  a  few  minutes  the  man  was  found  insensible  in  the  street,  breathing  ster- 
toioasly,  and  in  ten  minutes  after  the  ingestion  of  the  drug  the  stomach-pump 
was  applied.  In  two  hours  vomiting  b^an,  and  thereafter  recovery  was 
rapid. 

Mitscherlich  speaks  of  erosion  of  the  gums  and  tongue  with  hemorrhage 
at  the  slightest  provocation,  following  the  long  administration  of  dilute  nitric 
add.     This  was  possibly  due  to  the  local  action. 

According  to  Taylor,  the  smallest  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  causing  death 
is  one  dram.  Ellis  ^  describes  a  woman  of  fifty  who  s>yallowed  an  ounce 
of  oxalic  acid  in  beer.  In  thirty  minutes  she  complained  of  a  burning  pain 
in  the  stomach  and  was  rolling  about  in  agony.  Chalk  and  water  was 
immediately  given  to  her  and  she  recovered.  Woodman  ^  reports  recovery 
after  taking  \  ounce  of  oxalic  acid. 

Salicylic  acid  in  medicinal  doses  frequently  causes  untoward  symptoms, 
such  as  dizziness,  transient  delirium,  diminution  of  vision,  headache,  and 
profuse  perspiration ;  petechial  eruptions  and  intense  gastric  symptoms  have 
also  been  noticed. 

Sulphuric  acid  causes  death  from  its  corrosive  action,  and  when  taken 
m  excessive  quantities  it  produces  great  gastric  disturbance ;  however, 
there  are  persons  addicted  to  taking  oil  of  vitriol  without  any  apparent 
untoward  eflTect.  There  is  mentioned  a  boot-maker  ®  who  constantly  took  J 
oonce  of  the  strong  acid  in  a  tumbler  of  water,  saying  that  it  relieved  his 
dyspepsia  and  kept  his  bowels  open. 

Antimony. — It  is  recorded  that  |  grain  of  tartar  emetic  has  caused 
death  in  a  child  and  two  grains  in  an  adult.  Falot '  reports  three  cases  in 
which  after  small  doses  of  tartar  emetic  there  occurred  vomiting,  delirium, 
spasms,  and  such  depression  of  vitality  that  only  the  energetic  use  of  stimu- 
lants saved  life.  Beau  «  mentions  death  following  the  administration  of  two 
doses  of  1 J  gr.  of  tartar  emetic.  Pre|)arations  of  antimony  in  an  ointment 
applied  locally  have  caused  necrosis,  particularly  of  the  cranium,  and 
Hebra'*^  has  long  since  denounced  the  use  of  tartar  emetic  ointment  in 
affections  of  the  scalp.     Carpenter  ^  mentions  recovery  after  ingestion  of  two 
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drams   of  tartar   emetic.     Behrends  *   describes  a   case   of  catalepsy 
mania,  in  which  a  dose  of  40  gr.  of  tartar  emetic  was  tolerated,  and  Mor- 
gagni  speaks  of  a  man  who  swallowed  two  drams,  immediately  vomited, 
and  recovered.     Instances  like  the  last,  in  which  an  excessive  amount  of 
a  poison  by  its  sudden  emetic  action  induces  vomiting  before  there  is  absorp- 
tion of  a  sufficient  quantity  to  cause  death,  are  sometimes  noticed.    McCreery*  ! 
mentions  a  case  of  accidental  poisoning  with  lialf  an  ounce  of  tartar  emetifi 
successfully  treated  with  green  tea  and  tannin.     Mason  *^    reports  recoveiy 
afler  taking  80  gr.  of  tartar  emetic. 

Arsenic. — The  sources  of  arsenical  poisoning  are  so  curious  as  to  de- 
serve mention.  Confectionery,  wall-paper,  dyes,  and  the  like  are  exaniplei 
In  other  cases  we  note  money-counting,*^  the  colored  candles  of  a  Ghittm* 
tree,®  paper  collars,*^  ball-wreaths  of  artificial  flowers,^  ball-dresses  made  of 
green  tiirlatan,**  playing  cards,*   hat-lining,^  and  fly-papers.^ 

Bazin  has  re|x>ned  a  case  in  which  erythematous  pustules  appeared  after" 
the  exhibition  during  fifteen  days  of  the  ^  gr.  of  arsenic.  Macnal  *  speaks  of 
an  eruption  similar  to  that  of  measles  in  a  patient  to  whom  he  had  given  but 
three  drops  of  Fowler^s  solution  for  the  short  period  of  three  days.  Parwn 
says  that  in  a  gouty  patient  for  whom  he  prescribed  ^  gr.  of  potassiini 
arseniate  daily,  on  the  third  day  there  appeared  a  bright  red  eruption  of  tin 
face,  neck,  upper  part  of  the  trunk  and  flexor  surfaces  of  the  joints,  and*; 
edematous  condition  of  the  eyelids.  The  symptoms  were  preceded  bv  resl-' 
lessness,  headache,  and  heat  of  the  skin,  and  subsided  gradually  afler  the 
second  or  third  day,  desquamation  c(mtinuing  for  nearly  two  months.  Afttf 
they  had  subsided  entirely,  the  exhibition  of  arsenic  again  aroused  them, and 
this  time  they  were  accom])anieil  by  salivation.  Charcot  and  other  Frenei 
authors  liave  noticed  the  fre([uent  occurrence  of  suspension  of  the  sexial 
instinct  during  the  administration  of  Fowler's  solution.  Jackson  ™  sjieabi 
of  recovery  after  the  ingestion  of  two  ounces  of  arsenic  by  the  early  employ*; 
ment  of  an  emetic.  Walsh "  reports  a  case  in  which  600  gr.  of  arsen» 
were  taken  witliout  injury.  The  remarkal)le  tolerance  of  arsenic  eaters  k™ 
known.  Taylor  asserts  that  the  smallest  lethal  dose  of  arsenic  has  been  t«t 
gr.,  but  Tardieu  mentions  an  instance  in  which  ten  cgm.  (IJ  gr.)  has  ca 
death.  Mackenzie  ^  sj)eaks  of  a  man  who  swallowed  a  large  quantity 
arsenic  in  liunps,  and  received  no  treatment  for  sixteen  hours,  but  recove 
It  is  added  that  from  two  masses  passed  by  the  anus  105  gr.  of  arsenic 
obtained. 

In  speaking  of  the  tolerance  of  belladonna,  in  1859  Fuller  mentioned 
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seized  with  violent  heat  in  the  throat  and  stomachy  pain  in  the  head,  and 
intense  burning  on  urination.  These  symptoms  progressively  increased,  were 
followed  by  intense  sickness  and  almost  continual  vomiting.  In  the  evening 
he  passed  great  quantities  of  blood  from  the  urethra  with  excessive  pain  io 
the  urinary  tract.  On  the  third  day  all  the  symptoms  were  less  violent  and 
the  vomiting  had  ceased.     Recovery  was  complete  on  the  fifteentli  day. 

Digitalis  has  been  frequently  observed  to  produce  dizziness,  fainting, 
disturbances  of  vision,  vomiting,  diarrhea,  weakness  of  the  pulse,  and  depres- 
sion of  temperature.  These  phenomena,  however,  are  generally  noticed 
after  continued  administration  in  repeated  doses,  the  result  being  doubtless 
due  to  cumulative  action  caused  by  abnormally  slow  elimination  by  the  kid- 
neys. Traube  *  observed  the  presence  of  skin-affection  after  the  use  of  d%i- 
talis  in  a  case  of  pericarditis.  Tardieu  has  seen  a  fluid-dram  of  the  tincture 
of  digitalis  cause  alarming  symptoms  in  a  young  woman  who  was  pregnant 
He  also  quotes  cases  of  death  on  the  tenth  day  from  ingestion  of  20  grains 
of  the  extract,  and  on  the  fifth  day  from  2  J  grams  of  the  infusion.  K5hnhom  ^ 
mentions  a  death  from  what  might  be  called  chronic  digitalis  poisoning. 

There  is  a  deleterious  practice  of  some  of  the  Irish  peasantry  connected 
with  their  belief  in  fairies,  which  consists  of  giving  a  cachetic  or  rachitic  child 
large  doses  of  a  preparation  of  fox-glove  (Irish — ^luss-more,  or  great  herb),  to 
drive  out  or  kill  the  fairy  in  the  child.  It  vras  supposed  to  kill  an  unhal- 
lowed child  and  cure  a  hallowed  one.  In  the  Hebrides,  likewise,  there  were 
many  cases  of  similar  poisoning. 

Epidemic^s  of  ergotism  have  been  recorded  from  time  to  time  since  the 
days  of  Gralen,  and  were  due  to  poverty,  wretchedness,  and  famine,  resulting 
in  the  feeiling  upon  ergotized  bread.  According  to  Wood,*®  gangrenous  er- 
gotism, or  **  Ignis  Sacer**  of  the  Middle  Ages,  killed  40,000  persons  in 
Southwestern  France  in  922  A.  D.,  and  in  1128-29,  in  Paris  alone,  14,000 
persons  |)erishe<l  fnim  this  malady.  It  is  described  as  commencing  with 
itohings  and  forniic»ations  in  the  feet,  severe  pain  in  the  back,  contractions  in 
the  muscles,  nausea,  giddiness,  apathy,  with  abortion  in  pregnant  women,  in 
suckling  women  drjing  of  milk,  and  in  maidens  with  amenorrhea.  After 
Si>me  time,  dtn^p,  heavy  aching  in  the  limbs,  intense  feeling  of  coldness,  with 
rwil  i\>ldni»ss  of  the  surfaces,  profound  apathy,  and  a  sense  of  utter  weari- 
ni»ss  develop  ;  then  a  dark  spot  appears  on  the  nose  or  one  of  the  extremi- 
tii^,  all  sensibility  is  K>st  in  the  affected  part,  the  skin  assumes  a  livid  red 
hue,  and  adynamic  symptoms  in  severe  cases  deepen  as  the  gangrene  spreads, 
until  finally  d«uh  ensues.  Very  generally  the  appetite  and  digestion  are 
pn^TYtnl  to  the  hist,  and  not  rarely  there  is  a  most  ferocious  hunger.  Wood 
also  mentions  a  sjHvies  of  ergi^tism  cliaraoterized  by  epileptic  paroxysms, 
wliicli  ho  c:ills  ••  sjxisnii^Hlio  ergotism."  Prentiss  *^  mentions  a  brunette  of  forty- 
two,  under  the  influence  of  ei^^t,  who  exhibited  a  peculiar  depression  of 
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spirits  with  hysteric  phenomena,  although  deriving  much  benefit  from  the 
administration  of  the  drug  from  the  hemorrhage  caused  by  uterine  fibroids. 
After  taking  ergot  for  three  days  she  felt  like  crying  all  the  time,  became 
iiritable,  and  stayed  in  be<l,  being  all  day  in  tears.  The  natural  dispositioa 
of  the  patient  was  entirely  opposed  to  these  manifestations,  as  she  was  even- 
tempered  and  exceptionally  pleasant. 

In  addition  to  the  instance  of  the  fatal  ingestion  of  a  dose  of  Epsom 
salts  already  quoted,  Lang  *  mentions  a  woman  of  thirty-five  who  took  four 
ounces  of  this  purge.  She  experienced  burning  pain  in  the  stomach  and 
bowele,  together  with  a  sense  of  asphyxiation.  There  was  no  pur^ng  or 
vomiting,  but  she  became  paralyzed  and  entered  a  state  of  coma,  dying  fiileen 
minutes  after  ingestion. 

lodin  Prcparatioiis. — The  eruptions  following  the  administration  of 
small  doses  of  potassium  iodid  are  frequenth  noticed  (Fig  189),  and  at 
the  'iame  time  large  quantities 
of  albumm  have  been  seen  in 
the  nnne  Potassium  lodid  al 
though  generally  spoken  of  &t  a 
poisonous  drug  bj  gradually  in- 
creasing the  dose  can  be  given  in 
soch  enormous  quantities  as  to 
be  almost  bevond  the  l>ounds  of 
credence,  several  dram&  being 
given  at  a  dose  On  the  other 
hand,  eight  grains  have  produced 
alarming  symptoms.''  In  the 
extensive  use  of  iodoform  as  a  gnuonor 

dressing  instances  of  imtoward 

effects,  and  even  fetal  ones,  have  been  noticed,  the  majority  of  them  being 
due  to  careless  and  injudicious  application.  In  a  French  journal  °  there  is 
mentioned  the  history  of  a  man  of  twenty-five,  suspected  of  urethral  ulcer- 
ation, who  submitted  to  the  local  a])plication  of  one  gram  of  iodoform.  Deep 
narcosis  and  anesthei^in  were  induced,  and  two  hours  after  awakening  his 
breath  smelle<l  .strongly  of  iodoform.  There  are  two  similar  instances 
recorded  in  England,'' 

Pope  *  mentions  two  fatal  cases  of  lead-poisoning  from  diachylon  plaster, 
self-administered  for  tlic  purpose  of  producing  abortion.  Ijtad  water-pipes, 
(be  use  of  cosmetics  and  hair-dyes,  coloring  matter  in  confectionery  and  in 
pastry,  habitual  biting  of  silk  threads,  imperfectly  burnt  iK)tter\-,  and  cooking 
t»rfad  with  painteil  woo<l '  have  been  mentioned  as  causes  of  chronic  lead- 
x>i:^ning. 

■  470,  1891,  '•  i:!;{,  I 

d  476,  May  31,  1879.  «  224,  1 
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Mercury. — Armstri)ng*  mentions  recovery  after  ingestion  of  IJ  drains 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  Lodge  ^  speaks  of  recover}^  after  a  dose  contain- 
ing 100  grains  of  the  salt.     It  is  said*^  that  a  man  swallowed   80  grains 
of  mercuric  chlorid  in  whiskey  and  water,  and  vomited  violently  about  ten 
miiuites  afterwanl.     A  mixture  of  albumin  and  milk  was  given  to  him, 
and  in  about  twenty-five  minutes  a  bolus  of  gold-leaf  and  reduced  iron ;  in 
eijrht   days  he  jx^rfectly  recovered.     Severe  and  even  fatal  |)oisoning  may 
result  from  the  external  application  of  mercuiy.     Meeres^  mentions  a  case  in 
which  a  solution  (two  grains  to  the  fluid-ounce)  applied  to  the  head  of  a  child 
of  nine  for  the  relief  of  tinea  tonsurans  caused  diarrhea,  profuse  salivation, 
markeil  prostration,  and  finally  death.     Washing  out  the  vagina  with  a  solu- 
tion of  cornxsive  sublimate,  1  :  2000,  has  caused  severe  and  even  &tal  poison- 
ing.'*      Bonet  ^^*  mentions  death  after  the  inunction  of  a  mercurial  ointment, 
and  instances  of  distressing  siilivation  from  such  medication  are  quite  common. 
Tliere  are  various  dermal  affections  which  sometimes  follow  the  exhibition  of 
mercury-  and  assume  an  erj-thematous  type.     The  susceptibility  of  some  per- 
sons to  mlomel,  the  slightest  dose  causing  profuse  salivation  and  painful  oral 
symj>toms,  is  so  conunon  that   few  physicians  administer  mercur}-  to  their 
jxitients  without  some  knowledge  of  their  susceptibility  to  this  drug.     Blun- 
del  ^  relates  a  curious  case  occ»urring  in  the  times  when  mercuiy  was  given  in 
gresit  qiumtities,  in  wliich  to  relieve  obstinate  constipation  a   half  ounce  of 
cnide  mercury  was  administered  and  re|)eated  in  twelve  hours.     Scores  of 
globules  of  mercurj'  s<K>n  appeared  over  a  vesicateil  surfiice,  the  result  of  a 
previous  blister  aj>plieil  to  the  epigastric  regiim.     Blundel,  not  satisfied  ^vith 
the  actuality  of  the  phent>mena,  submitteil  his  case  to  Dr.  Lister,  who,  after 
ciin^ful  examination,  pnmounct^il  the  globules  metallic. 

Oils. — Mauvozin  *^'  tells  of  the  ingestion  of  three  drams  of  croton  oil  bv' 
a  child  of  six,  fi>lloweil  by  vomiting  and  rapid  recover^'.  There  was  no  diar- 
rhea in  this  wise.  WikhI  quotes  Cowan  in  mentioning  the  case  of  a  child  of 
four,  who  in  two  days  rtH>>vered  from  a  teas|KH)nful  of  croton  oil  taken  on  m 
full  stomach.  Ailams  s;iw  nH^over^'  in  an  adult  after  ingestion  of  the  same- 
amount.  There  is  reconleii  **  an  instance  of  a  woman  who  took  about  aim 
ouniv,  and.  enu^is  Wing  pnxluceii  three-quarters  i>f  an  hour  afterward  b}r 
nuistiinl,  she  finallv  nxwenxi.  There  is  a  rt^cord  in  which  so  small  a  dose- 
as  thrtv  minims  is  supix^setl  to  liave  killed  a  child  of  thirteen  months.* 
AiHHmling  to  WihhI,  (iiai\nnini  mentions  a  case  in  which  24  grains  of  th^ 
drug  prvntnl  fatal  in  as  numy  hours. 

Castor  oil  is  usually  ivnsideriHl  a  liamiless  drug,  but  the  castor  b«m* 
fnnn  which  it  is  dorivinl,  iHHitains  a  jK>isi>nous  acrid  principle,  three  such 
Innins  luiving  suttii'cil  to  priHluiv  dwith  in  a  num.     Doubtless  some  of  the  in- 

•  491.  tSST.  t*,NV  *»  *^:J4.  1^!^,  ii..  T20.  c  124,  1963,  340. 
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tanoes  in  which  castor  oil  has  produced  symptoms  similar  to  cholera  are  the 
"esults  of  the  administration  of  contaminated  oil. 

The  untoward  effects  of  Opium  and  its  derivatives  are  quite  numerous. 
Guubius  treated  an  old  woman  in  whom,  after  three  days,  a  single  grain  of 
opium  produced  a  general  desquamation  of  the  epidermis  ;  this  peculiarity  was 
not  accidental^  as  it  was  verified  on  several  other  occasions.  Hargens*^^ 
speaks  of  a  woman  in  whom  the  slightest  bit  of  opium  in  any  form  produced 
considerable  salivation.  Gastric  disturbances  are  quite  common,  severe 
vomiting  being  produced  by  minimum  doses ;  not  infrecjuently,  intense 
mental  confusion,  vertigo,  and  headache,  lasting  hours  and  even  days,  some- 
times referable  to  the  frontal  region  and  sometimes  to  the  occipital,  are  seen 
in  certain  nervous  individuals  after  a  dose  of  from  J  to  |-  gr.  of  opium. 
These  symptoms  were  familiar  to  the  ancient  physicians,  and,  according  to 
Lewin,  Tralles  reports  an  observation  with  reference  to  this  in  a  man,  and 
says  regarding  it  in  rather  unclassical  Latin  :  "  .  .  .  i)er  nuiltos  dies  pon- 
derosissimum  caput  circumgestasse."  Convulsions  are  said  to  be  observed  after 
medicinal  doses  of  opium.  Albers  *  states  that  twitching  in  the  tendons, 
tremors  of  the  hands,  and  even  pjiralysis,  have  been  noticed  after  the  inges- 
tion of  opium  in  even  ordinary'  doses.  The  "  pruritus  opii,"  so  familiar  to 
physicians,  is  sj)oken  of  in  the  older  writings.  Dioscorides,  Paulus  Aegineta, 
and  nearly  all  the  writers  of  the  last  centurj^  describe  this  symptom  as  an 
annoying  and  unbearable  affection.  In  some  instances  the  ingestion  of  opium 
provokes  an  eruption  in  the  form  of  small,  isolated  red  spots,  which,  in  their 
general  character,  resemble  roseola.  Rieken  ^  remarks  tliat  when  these  si)ots 
spread  over  all  the  body  they  present  a  sea rlatini form  appearance,  and  he 
adds  that  even  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth  and  throat  mav  be 
attacked  with  erethematous  inflammation.  Behrend  ^  observed  an  opium 
exanthem,  which  was  attendeil  by  intolerable  itching,  after  the  exhibition  of 
a  quarter  of  a  grain.  It  was  seen  on  the  chest,  on  the  inner  surfaces  of  the 
amw,  on  the  flexor  surfaces  of  the  forearms  and  wrists,  on  the  thighs,  and 
posterior  and  inner  surfaces  of  the  legs,  terminating  at  the  ankles  in  a  stripe- 
like discoloration  about  the  breadth  of  three  fingers.  It  consisted  of  closely 
disposed  papules  of  the  size  of  a  pin-head,  and  several  days  after  the  dis- 
ap])earance  of  the  eruption  a  fine,  bran-like  desquamation  of  the  epidermis 
ensued.  Brand  **  has  also  seen  an  eruption  on  the  trunk  and  flexor  surfaces, 
accompanied  with  fever,  from  the  ingestion  of  opium.  Billroth  ^  mentions 
the  case  of  a  lady  in  whom  apjK»ared  a  feeling  of  anxiety,  nausea,  and  vomit- 
inj^  after  ingestion  of  a  small  fraction  of  a  grain  of  opium  ;  she  would 
rather  endure  her  intense  jxiin  than  suffer  the  untoward  action  of  the 
drug.  According  to  Lewin,  Brochin  ^  rejjorted  a  case  in  wliich  the  idiosyn- 
crasy to  morphin  was  so  great  tliat  ^V  ^^  ^  grain  of  the  drug  administered 

•  161,  xxvi.,  225.  t>  720,  cvii.,  22.  c  199,  1879,  626. 
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hy[MMlcrniie2il]y  cauHcd  irregularity  of  the  respiration,  suspension  of  the 
lunirt-buit,  and  profound  narcosis.  According  to  the  same  authority,  Wemicli 
hiiH  called  attention  t^)  paresthesia  of  the  sense  of  taste  after  the  employment 
oi*  niorphin,  whi(;h,  according  to  his  observation,  is  particularly  prone  to 
Hn[K!rvene  in  {Nitients  who  are  much  reduced  and  in  persons  otherwise 
luMilthy  who  have  suffered  from  prolonged  inanition.  These  effects  are  prob- 
ably due  to  a  central  excitation  of  a  similar  nature  to  that  produced  by  san- 
tonin. PernouH  thus  attacked  complain,  shortly  afler  the  injection,  of  an 
intc^nnely  sour  or  bitter  taste,  which  for  the  most  part  ceases  after  elimination 
of  the  niorphin.  Von  Graefe  and  Sommerfrodt  speak  of  a  spasm  of  accom- 
iiHKlation  occurring  after  ingestion  of  medicinal  doses  of  morphin.  There 
an^  sevenil  (uises  on  reconl  ^  in  which  death  has  been  produced  in  an  adult 
by  the  use  of  ^  to  -J-  grain  of  morphin.  According  to  Wood,  the  maximum 
doses  from  which  rt^coverj'^  has  occurred  without  emesis  are  55  grains  of 
solid  opium,  and  six  ounces  of  laudanum.  According  to  the  same  authority,  in 
1 854  there  was  a  ease  in  which  a  babe  one  day  old  was  killed  by  one  minim 
of  laudanum,  and  in  another  case  a  few  drops  of  paregoric  proved  fiital  to  a 
child  of  nine  months.  Doubtful  instances  of  death  from  opium  are  given, 
one  in  an  adult  female  ^  afl^r  30  grains  of  Dover's  powder  given  in  divided 
<lost»8,  and  another  ^*  after  a  dose  of  J  grain  of  morphin.  Yavorskil*  cites 
a  rather  nnnarkable  instance  of  morphin-poisoning  witli  recovery  :  a  female 
tiH>k  CU)  grains  of  acetate  of  morphin,  and  as  it  did  not  act  quickly  enoogh 
she  tiH>k  an  additii>nal  dose  of  ^  ounce  of  laudanum.  After  this  she  slept 
a  few  hours,  and  awoke  complaining  of  being  ill.  Yavorski  saw  her  aboat 
an  hour  later,  and  by  pnxlucing  emesis,  and  giving  coffee,  atropin,  and  tinctore 
of  nuisk,  he  savinl  her  life.  Pyle  •  describes  a  pugilist  of  twenty-two  who, 
in  a  tit  of  des|K>ndenoy  after  a  debauch  (in  which  he  had  taken  repeated  doses 
of  uu^rphin  sulpImteV  tix>k  with  suiciilal  intent  three  teaspoonfiils  of  morphin ; 
atUT  ripmnis  tn^itment  he  revived  and  wns  discharged  on  the  next  day  per- 
fivtly  well.  Potassium  [lemuinganate  was  useil  in  this  case.  Chaffee  ^  speaks 
of  ri\HA*er\'  after  the  iugi'stiou  of  18  grains  of  morphin  without  vomiting. 

In  chronic  opium  eating  tlu^  amount  of  this  drug  which  can  be  ingested 
with  sjiti^ty  iissuuu^  astounding pn^jx^itions.  In  his  ** Confessions''  DeQnincey 
ri'uuirks :  '*  Stnui&r^^  as  it  mav  sinunU  I  had  a  little  before  this  time  descended 
suildenly  ainl  without  ivnsidomble  eflort  fn>m  o2<)  grains  of  opium  (800*) 
iln^)^  i^f  huulauum^  )H'r  liav  to  40  grains,  or  |^  part.  Instantaneously,  and 
as  if  by  uia^io,  thooKMid  of  pn.*fiHinilest  melancholy  which  rested  on  my  bnin. 
like  s^nuo  blai*k  \-njH^rs  that  I  have  seen  nJl  away  tn.«i  the  commits  of  the 
UKHmtaiu>,  \lr^*w  off  in  oik*  ilay. — |xisse^l  off  with  its  murky  banners  as  simnl- 
taiK\Hi>ly  as  a  ship  tliat  has  Uvu  strangled  ami  is  dixited  off  by  a  sprin^-dd* 

'  Th*i  QK^Trth  ;fthv.vvth«*r.  if  it  more  as  jJL" 
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Now,  then,  I  was  again  happy  ;  I  took  only  a  thousand  drops  of  laudanum 
per  day,  and  what  was  that  ?  A  latter  spring  had  come  to  close  up  the  sea- 
son of  youth  ;  my  brain  performed  its  functions  as  healthily  as  ever  before  ; 
I  read  Kant  again,  and  again  I  understood  him,  or  fancied  that  I  did/' 
There  have  been  many  authors  who,  in  condemning  De  Quincey  for  unjustly 
throwing  about  the  opium  habit  a  halo  of  literary  beauty  which  has  tempted 
many  to  destruction,  absolutely  deny  the  truth  of  his  statements.  No  one  has 
any  stable  reason  on  which  to  found  denial  of  De  Quincey's  statements  as  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  doses  he  was  able  to  take ;  and  his  frankness  and  truth- 
fulness is  equal  to  that  of  any  of  his  detractors.  William  Rosse  Cobbe,  in  a 
volume  entitled  "  Dr.  Judas,  or  Portrayal  of  the  Opium  Habit,"  gives  with 
great  frankness  of  confession  and  considerable  purity  of  diction  a  record  of 
his  own  experiences  with  the  drug.  One  entire  chapter  of  Mr.  Cobbe's  book 
and  several  portions  of  other  chapters  are  devoted  to  showing  that  De  Quincey 
was  wrong  in  some  of  his  statements,  but  notwithstanding  his  criticism  of 
De  Quincey,  Mr.  Cobbe  seems  to  have  experienced  the  same  adventures  in 
his  dreams,  showing,  after  all,  that  De  Quincey  knew  the  effects  of  opium, 
even  if  he  seemed  to  idealize  it.  According  to  Mr.  Cobbe,  there  are  in  the 
United  States  upward  of  two  millions  of  victims  of  enslaving  drugs  entirely 
exclusive  of  alcohol.  Cobbe  mentions  several  instances  in  which  De  Quincey's 
dose  of  320  grains  of  opium  daily  has  been  surpassed.  One  man,  a  resident 
of  Southern  Illinois,  consumed  1072  grains  a  day ;  another  in  the  same 
State  contented  himself  with  1685  grains  daily ;  and  still  another  is  given 
whose  daily  consumption  amounted  to  2345  grains  per  day.  In  all  cases  of 
laudanum-takers  it  is  probable  that  analysis  of  the  commercial  laudanum 
taken  would  show  the  amount  of  opium  to  be  greatly  below  that  of  the  offici- 
nal proportion,  and  little  faith  can  be  put  in  the  records  of  large  amounts  of 
opium  taken  when  the  deduction  has  been  made  from  the  laudanum  used. 
Dealers  soon  begin  to  know  opium  victims,  and  find  them  ready  dupes  for 
adulteration.  According  to  Lewin,  Samter  mentions  a  case  of  morphin-habit 
which  was  continued  for  three  years,  during  which,  in  a  period  of  about  three 
hundred  and  twenty-three  days,  upward  of  2i  ounces  of  morphin  was  taken 
daily.  According  to  the  same  authority,  EMer  reports  still  larger  doses.  In  the 
case  observed  by  him  the  patient  took  laudanum  for  six  years  in  increasing 
doses  up  to  one  ounce  per  day ;  for  eighteen  months,  pure  opium,  commencing 
with  15  grains  and  increasing  to  2.\  drams  daily;  and  for  eighteen  months 
morphin,  in  commencing  quantities  of  six  grains,  which  were  later  increased 
to  40  grains  a  day.  When  deprived  of  their  accustomed  dose  of  morphin  the 
sufferings  which  these  patients  experience  are  terrific,  and  they  pursue  all 
sorts  of  deceptions  to  enable  them  to  get  their  enslaving  drug.  Patients  have 
been  known  to  conceal  tubes  in  their  mouths,  and  even  swallow  them,  and 
the  authors  know  of  a  fatal  instance  in  which  a  tube  of  hypodermic  tablets 
of  the  drug  was  found  concealed  in  the  rectum. 
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The  administration  of  such  an  inert  substance  as  the  infusion  of  orange- 
peel  has  been  sufficient  to  invariably  produce  nervous  excitement  in  a  patient 
afflicted  with  carcinoma. 

Sonnenschein  refers  to  a  case  of  an  infant  of  five  weeks  who  died  from 
the  effects  of  one  phosphorous  match  head  containing  only  y^^  grain  of 
j)hosphorus.  There  are  certain  people  who  by  reason  of  a  special  suscepti- 
bility cannot  tolerate  phosphorus,  and  the  exhibition  of  it  causes  in  them 
nausea,  oppression,  and  a  feeling  of  pain  in  the  epigastric  region,  tormina  and 
tenesmus,  accompanied  with  diarrhea,  and  in  rare  cases  jaundice,  sometime? 
lasting  several  months.  In  such  |)ersons  -^  grain  is  capable  of  causing  the 
foregoing  sym])toms.  In  1 882  a  man  was  admitted  to  Guy's  Hospital,  Lon- 
don, after  he  had  taken  lialf  of  a  sixpenny  pot  of  phosphorous  paste  in  whis- 
key, and  was  subsequently  discharged  completely  recovered. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  phosphorus-poisoning  is  necrosis  of  the  jaw.  This 
affection  w^as  first  noticed  in  1838,  soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  manu- 
facture of  phosphorous  matches.  In  late  years,  owing  to  tlie  introduction  of 
precautions  in  their  manufacture,  the  disease  has  become  much  less  common. 
The  tipping  of  the  match  sticks  is  accomplished  by  dipping  their  ends  in  a 
warm  solution  of  a  composition  of  phosphorus,  chlorate  of  potassium,  with 
j)articles  of  ground  flint  to  assist  friction,  some  coloring  agent,  and  Irish 
glue.  From  the  contents  of  the  dipping-pans  fumes  constantly  arise  into  the 
faces  of  the  workmen  and  dippers,  and  in  cutting  the  sticks  and  packing 
the  matches  the  hands  are  constantly  in  contact  with  phosphorus.  The 
region  cliiefly  affecteil  in  this  poisoning  is  the  jaw-bone,  but  the  inflammation 
may  spread  to  the  adjoining  bones  and  involve  the  vomer,  the  zygoma,  the 
body  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone.  It 
is  suppi>sed  that  conditions  in  which  the  periosteum  is  exposed  are  favorable 
to  the  pn)gress  of  the  disease,  and,  according  to  Hirt,  workmen  with  diseased 
teeth  are  affected  three  times  as  readilv  as  those  with  healthv  teeth,  and  are 
therefore  carefullv  excluded  from  some  of  the  factories  in  America. 

Prentiss  of  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1881*  reported  a  remarkable  case  of 
pilocarpin  idiosyncrasy  in  a  blonde  of  twenty-five.  He  was  consulted  by 
the  patient  for  constipation.  I^ter  on  symptoms  of  cystitis  developed,  and 
an  ultimate  diagnosis  of  pyelitis  of  the  right  kidney  was  made.  Uremic 
symptoms  were  avoideil  by  the  constant  use  of  pilocarpin.  Between  Decem- 
l>er  16,  1880,  and  Februar>'  22,  1881,  the  patient  had  22  sweats  from  pilo- 
«irj>in.  The  action  usually  lasted  from  two  to  six  hours,  and  quite  a  large 
dose  was  at  lengtli  necessar}'.  The  idiosyncrasy  noted  was  found  in  the  hair, 
which  at  first  was  quite  light,  afterward  chestnut-brown,  and  ]VIay  1,  1881. 
almost  pure  black.  The  growth  of  the  hair  l)ecame  more  vigorous  and 
thicker  than  formerly,  and  as  its  color  darkened  it  Inx^ame  coarser  in  pn>p»r- 
tion.     In  March,  1889,  Prentiss  saw  his  patient,  and  at  that  time  her  hair  was 

•  547,  July  2,  1881. 
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dark  brown,  having  returned  to  that  color  from  black.  Prentiss  also  reported 
the  following  case  •  as  adding  another  to  the  evidence  that  jabonindi  will 
produce  the  effect  mentioned  under  favorable  circumstances  :  Mrs.  L.,  aged 
seventy-two  years,  was  suffering  from  Bright's  disease  (contracted  kidney). 
Her  hair  and  eyebrows  had  been  snow-white  for  twenty  years.  She  suf- 
fered greatly  from  itching  of  the  skin,  due  to  the  uremia  of  the  kidney- 
disease  ;  the  skin  was  harsh  and  dry.  For  this  symptom  fluid  extract  of 
jaborandi  was  prescribed  with  the  effect  of  relieving  the  itching.  It  was 
taken  in  doses  of  20  or  30  drops  several  times  a  day,  from  October,  1886,  to 
February,  1888.  During  the  fall  of  1887  it  was  noticed  by  the  nurse  that 
the  eyebrows  were  growing  darker,  and  that  the  hair  of  the  head  was  darker 
in  patches.  These  patches  and  the  eyebrows  continued  to  become  darker, 
until  at  the  time  of  her  death  they  were  quite  black,  the  black  tuftvS  on  the 
head  presenting  a  very  curious  appearance  among  the  silver-white  hairs  sur- 
rounding them. 

Quinin  being  such  a  universally  used  drug,  numerous  instances  of  idio- 
svncrasv  and  intolerance  have  been  recorded.  Chevalier  ^  mentions  that 
through  contact  of  the  dnig  workmen  in  the  manufacture  of  quinin  are  liable 
to  an  affection  of  the  skin  which  manifests  itself  in  a  vesicular,  papular,  or 
pustular  eruption  on  different  |xirts  of  the  body.  V(»pan  ^  mentions  a  lady 
who  took  \\  grains  and  afterw^ard  2 J  grains  of  quinin  for  neuralgia,  and  two 
days  afterward  her  body  was  covered  with  purjniric  spots,  which  disappeared 
in  the  course  of  nine  days  but  reappeared  after  the  administration  of  the 
drug  was  resumed.  Ijewin  says  that  in  this  case  the  severity  of  the  eruption 
was  in  accordance  with  the  size  of  the  dose,  and  during  its  existence  there 
was  bleeiling  at  the  gums ;  he  adds  that  Gouchet  also  noticed  an  eruption  of 
this  kind  in  a  lady  who  after  taking  quinin  expectorated  1)1o(k1.  The  pe- 
techijfi  were  profusely  spread  over  the  entire  IkkIv,  and  they  disappeared  after 
the  sus|>ension  of  the  drug.  Danlxeuf,  Grarraway,^  Hemming,*^  Skinner,^ 
and  Cobner  ^  mention  roseola  and  scarlatinifonn  ervthema  after  minute  doses 
of  ([uinin.  In  nearly  all  these  cases  the  accompanying  symptoms  were  differ- 
ent. Heusinger**  speaks  of  a  lady  who,  after  taking  \  grain  of  quinin,  ex- 
perienced headache,  nausea,  intense  burning,  and  edema,  together  with  nodular 
ervthema  on  the  eyelids,  cheeks,  and  portion  of  the  forehead.  At  another 
time  \\  grains  of  the  dnig  gave  rise  to  heri)etic  vesicles  on  the  cheeks,  fol- 
lowed by  branny  desquamation  on  elimination  of  the  drug.  In  other  patients 
intense  itching  is  exj)erienced  after  the  ingestion  of  (|uinin.  Peters*  cites 
an  instance  of  a  woman  of  sixty-five  who,  after  taking  one  grain  of  quinin, 
invariably  exhibited  after  an  hour  a  temperature  of  from  104°  to  105°  F., 
accelerated  pulse,  rigors,  slight  delirium,  thirst,  and  all  the  appearances  of 

•  727,  Oct.  3, 1890.  ^  141,  ia51,  T.  Ixviii.,  5.  c  369,  1865. 
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ill-defined  fever,  which  would  pass  off  in  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hoars. 
Peters  witnessed  this  idiosyncrasy  several  times  and  believed  it  to  be  perma- 
nent The  most  unpleasant  of  the  untoward  symptoms  of  quinin  exhibition 
are  the  disturbances  of  the  organs  of  special  sense.  Photophobia,  and  even 
transient  amblyopia,  have  been  observed  to  follow  small  doses.  In  the  ex- 
amination of  cases  of  the  untoward  effects  of  quinin  upon  the  eye,  Knapp 
of  New  York  found  the  power  of  sight  diminished  in  various  degrees,  and 
rarely  amaurosis  and  immobility  of  the  pupils.  According  to  Lewin,  the 
perceptions  of  color  and  light  are  always  diminished,  and  although  the  disorder 
may  last  for  some  time  the  prognosis  is  favorable.  The  varieties  of  the  distaib- 
ances  of  the  functions  of  the  ear  range  from  tinnitus  aurium  to  congestion  causing 
complete  deafness.  The  gastro-intestinal  and  genito-urinary  tracts  are  espe- 
cially disposed  to  untoward  action  by  quinin.  There  is  a  case  recorded  in  which, 
after  the  slightest  dose  of  quinin,  tingling  and  burning  at  the  meatus  urina- 
rius  were  experienced.  According  to  Lewin,  there  is  mentioned  in  the  case 
reported  by  Grauchet  a  symptom  quite  unique  in  the  literature  of  quinin,  \t«., 
hemoptysis.  Simon  de  Ronchard  *  first  noted  the  occurrence  of  several  cases 
of  hemoptysis  following  the  administration  of  doses  of  eight  grains  daily. 
In  the  persons  thus  attacked  the  lungs  and  heart  were  healthy.  Hemoptysis 
promptly  ceased  with  the  suspension  of  the  drug.  When  it  was  renewed, 
blood  again  appeared  in  the  sputa.  Taussig  ^  mentions  a  curious  mistake,  in 
which  an  ounce  of  quinin  sulphate  was  administered  to  a  patient  at  one  dose ; 
the  only  symptoms  noticed  were  a  stuporous  condition  and  complete  deaf- 
ness. No  antidote  was  given,  and  the  patient  perfectly  recovered  in  a  week. 
In  malarious  countries,  and  particularly  in  the  malarial  fevers  of  the  late  war, 
enonnous  quantities  of  quinin  were  frequently  given.  In  feet,  at  the  present 
day  in  some  parts  of  the  South  quinin  is  constantly  kept  on  the  table  as  a 
prophylactic  constituent  of  the  diet. 

Skinner^  noticed  the  occurrence  of  a  scarlatiniform  eruption  in  a  woman 
after  the  dose  of  j^  grain  of  strychnin,  which,  however,  disappeared  with 
the  discontinuance  of  the  drug.  There  was  a  man  in  London  in  1865  **  who 
dieii  in  twenty  minutes  after  the  ingestion  of  J  grain  of  strychnin.  Wood 
speaks  of  a  case  in  which  the  administration  of  y^  grain  killed  a  child  three 
and  one-half  months  old.  Gray  *  speaks  of  a  man  who  took  22  grains  and 
was  not  seen  for  alxiut  an  hour.  He  had  vomited  some  of  it  immediatelv 
after  tsikin^  the  dose,  and  was  successfiiUy  treated  witli  chloral  hydrate.  A 
curiiHis  case  is  mentioned  in  which  three  mustard  plasters,  one  on  the  throat, 
one  on  the  l>aok  of  the  ntH*k,  and  another  on  the  left  shoulder  of  a  woman, 
prtKluciHl  symptoms  similar  to  str\'chnin  poisoning.  They  remained  in  posi- 
tion for  alxnit  thirty  minutes,  and  about  thirty  hours  afterward  a  painfiil 
stinpiur  sonssition  commenced  in  the  l^ck  of  the  neck,  followed  by  violent 
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twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  arms,  and  legs,  which  continued  in 
r^ular  succession  through  the  whole  of  the  night,  but  after  twelve  hours 
yielded  to  hot  fomentations  of  poppy-heads  applied  to  the  back  of  the  neck. 
It  could  not  be  ascertained  whether  any  medicine  containing  strychnin  had 
been  taken,  but  surely,  from  the  symptoms,  such  must  have  been  the  case. 

Tobacco. — O'Neill  •  gives  the  history  of  a  farmer's  wife,  aged  forty,  who 
wounded  her  leg  against  a  sewing-machine,  and  by  lay  advice  applied  a  hand- 
ful of  chopped  wet  tobacco  to  it,  from  which  procedure,  strange  to  say,  serious 
nicotin-poisoning  ensued.  The  pupils  were  dilated,  there  were  dimness  of 
vision,  confusion  of  thought,  and  extreme  prostration.  The  pulse  was  scarcely 
apparent,  the  skin  was  white  and  wet  with  clammy  perspiration.  Happily, 
strychnin  was  given  in  time  to  effect  recovery,  and  without  early  medical 
assistance  she  would  undoubtedly  have  succumbed.  There  are  several  similar 
cases  on  record. 

Although  not  immediately  related  to  the  subject  of  idiosyncrasy,  the  fol- 
lowing case  may  be  mentioned  here  :  Ramadge  **  speaks  of  a  young  French- 
man, suffering  from  an  obstinate  case  of  gonorrhea,  who  was  said  to  have  been 
completely  cured  by  living  in  a  newly  painted  house  in  which  he  inhaled 
the  odors  or  vapors  of  turpentine. 

White  ®  speaks  of  a  case  of  exanthematous  eruption  similar  to  that  of  ivy- 
poison  in  mother  and  child,  which  was  apparently  caused  by  playing  with  and 
burning  the  toy  called  "  Pharaoh's  serpent  egg." 

The  idiosyncrasies  noticed  in  some  persons  during  coitus  are  quite 
interesting.  The  Ephemerides  mentions  a  person  in  whom  coitus  habitually 
caused  vomiting,  and  another  in  whom  excessive  sexual  indulgence  provoked 
singultus.  Sometimes  exaggerated  tremors  or  convulsions,  particularly  at 
the  moment  of  orgasm,  are  noticed.  Females  especially  are  subject  to  this 
phenomenon,  and  it  is  seen  sometimes  in  birds. 

Winn^  reports  the  case  of  a  man  who,  when  prompted  to  indulge  in 
sexual  intercourse,  was  immediately  prior  to  the  act  seized  with  a  fit  of 
sneezing.  Even  the  thought  of  sexual  pleasure  with  a  female  was  sufficient 
to  provoke  this  peculiar  idiosyncrasy. 

Sullivan®  mentions  a  bride  of  four  weeks,  who  called  at  the  doctor's 
office,  saying  that  in  coitus  her  jmrtner  had  no  difficulty  until  the  point  of 
culmination  or  orgasm,  when  he  was  seized  with  complete  numbness  and 
lost  all  pleasurable  sensation  in  the  penis.  The  numbness  was  followed  by  a 
sensation  of  pain,  which  was  intensified  on  the  slightest  motion,  and  wliich 
was  at  times  so  excruciating  as  to  forbid  separation  for  upwanl  of  an  hour, 
or  until  the  penis  liad  become  flaccid.  The  woman  asked  for  advice  for  her 
unfortunate  husband's  relief,  and  the  case  was  reported  as  a  means  of  obtain- 
ing suggestions  from  the  physicians  over  the  country.     In  response,  one 
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th(*(>i*y  was  advanecKl  that  this  man  had  been  in  the  habit  of  masturbating 
and  had  a  stricture  of  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  associated 
with  an  ulcor  <)f  the  prostate  involving  the  ejaculatory  ducts,  or  an  inflamma- 
t<)ry  (condition  of  all  the  tissues  compressed  by  the  ejaculatory  muscles, 

Hendriehsen**  (luotes  a  case  in  which  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
levator  ani  oeiHirred  during  coitus,  and  the  penis  could  not  be  withdrawn 
while  this  condition  lasteil ;  and  in  support  of  this  circumstance  Hendrich- 
sen  mentions  that  Marion  Sims,  Beigel,  and  Budin  describe  spasmodic  con- 
t motions  ol*  the  levator  ani,  constricting  the  vagina  ;  he  also  cites  an  instance 
under  his  pcisonal  observation  in  which  this  spasm  was  excited  by  both 
vaginal  and  rectal  examination,  although  on  the  following  day  no  such  con- 
dition could  \m}  pi\>duced.  In  this  connection,  among  the  older  writers,  Bor- 
ellus^**  gives  the  history  of  a  man  who  before  coitus  rubbed  his  virile 
member  with  musk,  and,  similar  to  the  connection  of  a  dog  and  bitch,  was 
held  last  in  his  wile's  vagina  ;  it  was  only  after  the  injection  of  great  quanti- 
tit\*«  ot*  water  ti>  soften  the  |>arts  that  sejiaration  was  obtained.  Diemerbroeck** 
coutirms  this  singular  pn^jXTty  of  musk  by  an  analogous  observation,  in 
whii'h  the  ludicnnis  nietluxl  of  thriving  Ci>ld  water  on  the  persons  was  prae- 
tistnl.     S^huriiT  alsi>  ivlates  the  historv  of  a  similar  instance. 

Anu>ng  the  {HK^uliar  efltvts  of  coitus  is  its  deteriorating  effect  on  the 
healing  pnnvss  of  wounds.  Bi^rhajive,  Pai^,  and  Fabrieius  Hildanos  all 
>lH\»k  of  this  untowanl  cfttvt  of  venen',  and  in  nuxlem  times  Poncet  has 
maile  observations  at  a  lu>spital  in  Lyons  which  prove  that  during  the  pit)- 
iH^ss  y^i  healing  wounds  an^  unduly  and  harmfully  influenced  by  coitus,  and 
cites  i*outirmaii»rv  instaiuvs.  Pomvt  alsi>  remarks  that  he  found  on  nine 
iHH»;u<ions,  by  placing  a  thennometer  in  the  nvtum,  that  the  temperature  was 
aUnu  I "'  F,  lower  just  U^ton*  than  al\er  coitus,  and  that  during  the  act  the 
tcmjx'ratuiv  gradually  nv^**  alxn-e  nonn:U. 

Then*  an^  uuuiy  a>s^H*iate  i>»nditions  which,  umler  the  exciting  influence  of 
i\>itus  piwokc  lu)  nut  111  eflivts  and  even  a  tatid  issue.  Deguise  ^  mentims  a 
mati  wl>o  hail  i\Mtu<  IS  tiim^  in  ten  hmir^  witli  most  dissL^tixHis  eflectsw 
i  abn^ius-*'  >jHtiks  of  a  nwn  who  t«x>k  a  [M>tion  of  ajAnxlisiac  pi\>|ierties,  in 
whiv^u  among  other  things,  he  [mt  an  enomuHis  dose  of  oantharides.  The 
aiuicipeuioti  of  the  ctVivt  of  his  d«v^\  that  is  the  mt^ital  influence,  in  addition 
to  the  acnud  thenijvutic  eftWt,  grvatly  distr\'<j?e^l  ami  exciteil  him.  Alm*^ 
Ivyoinl  Ivlicf,  it  is  sud  tlwt  he  appt\xii4K^l  his  wife  eighty-^ven  time:^  during 
the  nii^ht,  spilling  tnuch  sjvnu  iHi  the  sUvpiiur-l^e^L  Cabn>lius  was  called  ti> 
s<v  thi<  iv^iti  itt  the  UK^nnng,  ami  t^Hunl  him  in  a  nKX  exhausted  comlitii^ 
but  still  fwviu:::  the  >up{x^\l  v>Hisccuiive  eiai*iilati»HiSw  ExfaaustiiMi  pnvwssal 
rupklly,  aiKl  daith  s^y»u  tenuinat^xl  this  erv^ic  crisis^  Lawsoo  is  acei^teti 
with  >aying  tiiat  Aruouir  the  Marv|iie<an  trilv  he  knew  *>f  a  wodkui  who  dur- 
iuc  ^  >:iu:le  tiuh:  !uivl  tiir^  rv\Hir<t*  with  U^-»  metL 
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Among  the  older  writers  there  are  instances  reported  in  which  erection 
and  ejaculation  took  place  without  the  slightest  pleasurable  sensation.  Clau- 
dius exemplifies  this  fiwt  in  his  report  of  a  Venetian  merchant  who  had  vig- 
orous erections  and  ejaculations  of  thick  and  abundant  semen  without  either 
tingling  or  pleasure. 

Attila,  King  of  the  Huns,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  leaders  of  the 
German  hosts  which  overran  the  Soman  Empire  in  its  decline,  and  whose 
enormous  army  and  name  inspired  such  terror  that  he  was  called  the  '^  Scourge 
of  Grod,"  was  supposed  to  have  died  in  coitus.  Apoplexy,  organic  heart  dis- 
orders, aneurysms,  and  other  like  disorders  are  in  such  cases  generally  the 
direct  cause  of  death,  coitus  causing  the  death  indii*ectly  by  the  excitement 
and  exertion  accompanying  the  act 

Bartholinus,  Benedictus,  Borellus,  Pliny,  Morgagni,  Plater,  k  Castro, 
Forestus,  Marcellus  Donatus,  Schurig,  Sinibaldus,  Schenck,  the  Ephemerides, 
and  many  others  mention  death  during  coitus;  the  older  writers  in  some 
cases  attributed  the  &tal  issue  to  excessive  sexual  indulgence,  not  considering 
Ae  possibility  of  the  associate  direct  cause,  which  most  likely  would  have 
been  foimd  in  case  of  a  necropsy. 

Suspended  Animation. — ^Various  opinions  have  been  expressed  as  to 
the  length  of  time  compatible  with  life  during  which  a  person  can  stay  under 
water.  Recoveries  from  drowning  furnish  interesting  examples  of  the  sus- 
pension of  animation  for  a  protracted  period,  but  are  hardly  ever  reliable,  as 
the  subject  at  short  intervals  almost  invariably  rises  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  allowing  occasional  respiration.  Taylor  ^^^  mentions  a  child  of  two 
who  recovered  after  ten  minuter'  submersion  ;  in  another  case  a  man  recovered 
after  fourteen  minutes'  submersion.  There  is  a  case  reported  in  this  country  • 
of  a  woman  who  was  said  to  have  been  submerged  twenty  minutes.  Gu^rard  ^ 
quotes  a  case  happening  in  1774,  in  which  there  was  submersion  for  an  hour 
with  subsequent  recovery  ;  but  there  hardly  seems  sufficient  evidence  of  this. 

Green  ®  mentions  submersion  for  fifteen  minutes  ;  Douglass,^  for  fourteen 
minutes ;  Laub,®  for  fifteen  minutes ;  Povall '  gives  a  description  of  three 
persons  who  recovered  after  a  submersion  of  twenty-five  minutes.  There  is 
a  case  in  French  literature,*  apparently  well  authenticated,  in  which  submer- 
sion for  six  minutes  was  followed  by  subsecjuent  recover}\ 

There  have  been  individuals  who  gave  exhibitions  of  prolonged  submer- 
sion in  large  glass  aquariums,  placed  in  full  view  of  the  audience.  Taylor 
remarks  that  the  person  known  some  years  ago  in  London  as  "  Lurline*' 
could  stay  under  water  for  three  minutes.  There  have  been  several  exhibi- 
tionists  of  this  sort.  Some  of  the  more  enterprising  seat  themselves  on  an 
artificial  coral,  and  surrounded  by  fishes  of  divers  hues  complacently  eat  a 
meal  while  thus  submerged.     It  is  said  that  quite  recently  in  Detroit  there 
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was  a  performer  who  accomplished  the  feat  of  remaining  under  water  foui 
minutes  and  eight  seconds  in  full  view  of  the  audience.  Miss  Lurline  swam 
about  in  her  aquarium,  which  was  brilliantly  illuminated,  ate,  reclined,  and 
appeared  to  be  taking  a  short  nap  during  her  short  immersion.  In  Paris,  some 
years  since,  there  was  exhibited  a  creature  called  "  Fhomme-poisson,"  who 
performed  feat^  similar  to  Lurline,  including  the  smoking  of  a  cigarette  held 
entirely  in  his  mouth.  In  all  these  exhibitions  all  sorts  of  artificial  means 
arc  used  to  make  the  submersion  appear  long.  Great  ceremony,  music,  and 
the  counting  of  the  seconds  in  a  loud  voice  from  the  stage,  all  tend  to  make 
the  time  apj^ar  nmch  longer  tlian  it  really  is.  However,  James  Finney  in 
London,  April  7,  1886,  stayed  underwater  four  minutes,  twenty-nine  and 
one-fourth  seconds,  and  one  of  his  feats  was  to  pick  up  70  or  80  gold-plated 
half-pennies  with  his  mouth,  his  liands  being  securely  tied  behind  his  back, 
and  never  emerging  from  his  tank  until  his  feat  was  fully  accomplished.  In 
company  with  his  sister  he  played  a  game  of  "  nap  "  under  water,  using  porce- 
lain cards  and  turning  them  to  the  view  of  the  audience.  "Professor 
Enochs "  recently  stayed  under  water  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  for  four  minutes, 
forty-six  and  one-fifth  seconds.  The  best  previous  record  was  four  minutes, 
thirty-five  seconds,  made  by  "  Professor  Beaumont*'  at  Melbourne  on  Decem- 
ber 16,  1893. 

For  the  most  satisfactory  examples  of  prolonged  submersion  we  must  look 
to  the  divers,  particularly  the  natives  who  trade  in  coral,  and  the  pearl  fishers. 
Diving  is  an  ancient  custom,  and  even  legendary  exploits  of  this  nature  are 
recorded.  Homer  compares  the  fall  of  Hector's  chariot  to  the  action  of  a 
diver ;  and  specially  trained  men  were  employe<l  at  the  Si^e  of  Syracui*, 
their  mission  being  to  laboriously  scuttle  the  enemy's  vessels.  Mxmy  of  the 
old  historians  mention  diving,  and  Herodotus  speaks  of  a  diver  by  the  name 
of  Scyllias  who  was  engaged  by  Xerxes  to  recover  some  articles  of  value 
which  had  been  sunk  on  some  Persian  vessels  in  a  tempest.  Egyptian  divers 
are  mentioned  l^y  Plutarch,  who  says  that  Anthony  was  deceived  by  Cleopatra 
in  a  fishing  contest  l)y  securing  expert  divers  to  place  the  fish  ui>on  the  hooks. 
There  was  a  historical  or  rather  legendary  character  by  the  name  of  Didion, 
who  was  noted  for  his  exploits  in  the  river  Meuse.  He  had  the  ability  to 
stay  under  wat<T  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  even  to  catch  fish  while 
submerged. 

There  was  a  famous  diver  in  Sicily  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
whose  feats  are  recorded  in  the  writings  of  Alexander  ab  Alexandro,  Pon- 
tanus,  and  Father  Kircher,  the  Jesuit  savant.  This  man's  name  was  Nicolas, 
born  of  poor  parents  at  Catania.  From  hLs  infancy  he  showed  an  extraordi- 
nar\'  power  of  diving  and  swiimning,  and  from  his  compatriots  soon  acquin"d 
various  names  indicative  of  his  capacity.  He  became  very  well  known 
throughout  Sicily,  and  for  his  patron  had  Frederick,  King  of  Naples.  In  the 
})resent  day,  the  sponge-fishers  and  pearl-fishers  in   the   West    Indies,  the 
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Mediterranean,  the  Indian  Seas,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  invite  the  attention 
of  those  interested  in  the  anomalies  of  suspended  animation.  There  are  many 
marvelous  tales  of  their  ability  to  remain  under  water  for  long  periods.  It 
is  probable  that  none  remain  submerged  over  two  minutes,  but,  what  is  more 
remarkable,  they  are  supposed  to  dive  to  extraordinary  depths,  some  as  much 
as  150  to  200  feet  Ordinarily  they  remain  under  water  from  a  minute  to  one 
and  a  half  minutes.  Remaining  longer,  the  face  becomes  congested,  the  eyes 
injected,  the  sputum  bloody,  due  to  rupture  of  some  of  the  minute  vessels  in 
the  lung.'  It  is  said  by  those  who  have  observ^ed  them  carefully  that  few  of 
these  divers  live  to  an  advanced  age.  Many  of  them  suffer  apoplectic  attacks, 
and  some  of  them  become  blind  from  congestion  of  the  ocular  vessels.  The 
Syrian  divers  are  supposed  to  carry  weights  of  considerable  size  in  their 
hands  in  order  to  facilitate  the  depth  and  duration  of  submersion.  It  is  also 
said  that  the  divers  of  Oceanica  use  heavy  stones.  According  to  Guyot- 
Daub^s,'^  in  the  Philippine  Isles  the  native  pearl-fishers  teach  their  children 
to  dive  to  the  depth  of  25  meters.  The  Tahitians,  who  excited  the  admiration 
of  Cook,  are  noted  for  their  extraordinary  diving.  Si>eaking  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  island  of  Fakaraya,  near  Tahiti,  de  la  Quesnerie  says  that  the 
pearl-fishers  do  not  hesitate  to  dive  to  the  depth  even  of  100  feet  after  their 
coveted  prizes.  On  the  Ceylon  coast  the  mother-of-pearl  fishers  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  English  Government,  which  limits  the  duration  and  the  prac- 
tice of  this  occupation.  These  divers  are  generally  Cingalcvse,  who  practise 
the  exercise  from  infancy.  As  many  as  500  small  boats  can  be  seen  about 
the  field  of  operation,  each  equipped  with  divers.  A  single  diver  makes 
about  ten  voyages  under  the  water,  and  then  rests  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
when  his  comrade  takes  his  place.  Among  other  native  divers  are  the  Arabs 
of  Algeria  and  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mexican  coast. 

It  might  be  well  to  mention  here  the  divers  who  work  by  means  of  appai-- 
ratus.  The  ancients  had  knowledge  of  contrivances  whereby  they  could  stay 
under  water  some  time.  Aristotle  speaks  of  an  instrument  by  which  divers 
could  rest  under  water  in  communication  with  the  air,  and  compares  it  with 
the  tnink  of  an  elephant  wading  a  stream  deeper  than  his  height.  In  the 
presence  of  Charles  V.  diving  bells  were  used  by  the  Greeks  in  1540.  In 
1660  some  of  the  cannon  of  the  sunken  ships  of  the  Spanish  Armada  were 
raised  by  divers  in  diving  bells.  Since  then  various  improvements  in  sub- 
marine armor  have  been  made,  gradually  evolving  into  the  present  perfected 
diving  apparatus  of  to-day,  by  which  men  work  in  the  holds  of  vessels  sunk 
in  from  120  to  200  feet  of  water.  The  enormous  pressure  of  the  water  at  these 
great  depths  makes  it  necessar}'  to  have  suits  strong  enough  to  resist  it. 
I^ambert,  a  celebrated  English  diver,  recovered  £90,000  m  specie  from  the 
steamer  Alphonso  XII.,  a  Spanish  mail  boat  belonging  to  the  I^pez  line, 
which  sank  off  Point  Gando,  Grand  Canar\',  in  26i  fathoms  of  water.  For 
nearly  six  months  the  salvage  party,  despatched  by  the  underwriters  in  May, 
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1885,  persevereil  in  the  operations;  two  divers  lost  their  lives,  tfie  golden 
bait  being  in  the  treasure-room  beneath  the  three  decks,  but  Lambert  finished 
the  task  successfully. 

Deep-sea  divers  only  acquire  proficiency  after  long  training.  It  is  said 
that  as  a  rule  divers  are  indisposed  to  taking  apprentices,  as  they  are  afraid 
of  their  vocation  being  crowded  and  their  present  ample  remuneration  dimin- 
ished. At  present  there  are  several  schools.  At  Chatham,  England,  there 
is  a  school  of  submarine  mining,  in  which  m«i  are  trained  to  lay  torpedoes 
and  complete  harbor  defense.  Most  of  these  divers  can  work  six  hours  at  a 
time  in  from  35  to  50  feet  of  water.  Divers  for  the  Royal  Navy  are  trained 
at  Sheemess.  When  sufficiently  trained  to  work  at  the  depth  of  150  feet 
seamen-divers  are  fully  qualified,  and  are  drafted  to  the  various  ships.  They 
are  connected  with  an  air-pump  in  charge  of  trustworthy  men ;  they  signal  for 
their  tools  and  material,  as  well  as  air,  by  means  of  a  special  line  for  this  pm^ 
pose.  At  some  distance  below  the  water  the  extraordinary  weight  of  the 
suits  cannot  be  felt,  and  the  divers  work  as  well  in  armor  as  in  ordinaij 
laboring  clothes.  One  famous  diver  says  that  the  only  unpleasant  experienoe 
he  ever  had  in  his  career  as  a  diver,  not  excepting  the  occasion  of  his  first  dive^ 
was  a  drumming  in  the  ears,  as  a  consequence  of  which,  after  remaining  under 
water  at  a  certain  work  for  nine  hours,  he  completely  lost  the  use  of  one  eir 
for  three  months,  during  which  time  he  sufiered  agony  with  the  earache.  These 
men  exhibit  absolute  indifierence  to  the  dangers  attached  to  their  calling,  and 
some  have  been  known  to  sleep  many  fathoms  beneath  the  sarfieu^e.  Both 
by  means  of  their  signal  lines  and  by  writing  on  a  slate  they  keep  their  asso- 
ciates informed  of  the  progress  of  their  work. 

Suspension  of  the  Pulse. — In  some  cases  the  pulse  is  not  apparent  for 
many  days  before  actual  death,  and  there  have  been  instances  in  which,  al- 
though the  pulse  ceased  for  an  extended  period,  the  patient  made  an  ultimate 
recovery.  In  reviewing  the  older  literature  we  find  that  Ballonius***  men- 
tions an  instance  in  which  the  pulse  was  not  apparent  for  fourteen  days  before 
complete  asphyxia.  Ramazzini  ®^  describes  a  case  of  cessation  of  the  pobe 
four  days  before  death.  Schenck^'®  details  the  history  of  a  case  in  whidi  the 
pulse  ceased  for  three  days  and  asphj^ia  was  almost  total,  but  the  patient 
eventually  recovered.  There  is  a  noteworthy  observation*  in  which  there  was 
cessation  of  the  pulse  for  nine  days  without  a  fatal  issue. 

Some  persons  seem  to  have  a  preternatural  control  over  their  circulatoiy 
system,  apparently  enabling  them  to  produce  suspension  of  cardiac  move- 
ment at  will.  Cheyne  speaks  of  a  Colonel  Townshend  who  appeared  to 
possess  the  j)ower  of  dying,  as  it  were,  at  will, — ^that  is,  so  suspending  the 
heart's  action  that  no  pulsation  could  be  detected.  After  lying  in  this  state 
of  lifelessness  for  a  short  period,  life  would  become  slowly  established  wiA- 
out  any  consciousness  or  volition  on  the  man's  part     The  longest  period  in 

*  282,  1732,  287. 
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which  he  remained  in  this  death-like  condition  was  about  thirty  minutes.  A 
postmortem  examination  of  this  person  was  awaited  with  great  interest ;  but 
after  his  death  nothing  was  found  to  explain  the  power  he  possessed  over  his 
heart. 

Saint  Augustin  knew  of  a  priest  named  Rutilut  who  had  the  power  of 
voluntarily  simulating  death.  Both  the  pulsation  and  respiration  was  appar- 
ently abolished  when  he  was  in  his  lifeless  condition.  Burning  and  pricking 
left  visible  effects  on  the  skin  after  his  recovery,  but  had  no  apparent  effect 
on  his  lethargy.  Chaill6  •  reports  an  instance  of  voluntary  suspension  of  the 
pulse. 

Relative  to  hibernation,  it  is  well-known  that  mice,  snakes,  and  some  rep- 
tiles, as  well  as  bees,  sometimes  seem  to  entirely  suspend  animation  for  an  ex^ 
tended  period,  and  especially  in  the  cold  weather.  In  Russia  fish  are  trans- 
ported frozen  stiff,  but  return  to  life  after  being  plunged  into  cold  water.  A 
curious  tale  is  told  by  Harley,  from  Sir  John  Lubbock,  of  a  snail  brought 
from  Egypt  and  thought  to  be  dead.  It  was  placed  on  a  card  and  put  in 
position  on  a  shelf  in  the  British  Museum  in  March,  1845.  In  March,  1850, 
after  having  been  gummed  to  a  label  for  five  years,  it  was  noticed  to  have  an 
apparent  growth  on  its  mouth  and  was  taken  out  and  placed  in  water,  when 
it  soon  showed  signs  of  life  and  ate  cabbage  leaves  offered  to  it  It  has  been 
said,  we  think  with  credible  evidence,  that  cereal  seeds  found  in  the  tombs 
with  mummies  have  grown  when  planted,  and  Harley  quotes  an  instance  of 
a  gentleman  who  took  some  berries,  possibly  the  remnants  of  Pharaoh's 
daughter's  last  meal,  coming  as  they  did  from  her  mummified  stomach  after 
lying  dormant  in  an  Egyptian  tomb  many  centuries,  and  planted  them  in  his 
garden,  where  they  soon  grew,  and  he  shortly  liad  a  bush  as  flourishing  as  any 
of  those  emanating  from  fresh  seeds. 

Human  hibernation  is  an  extremely  rare  anomaly.  Only  the  fakirs  of 
India  seem  to  have  developed  this  power,  and  even  the  gifted  ones  there  are 
seldom  seen.  Many  theories  have  been  advanced  to  explain  this  ability  of 
the  fiikirs,  and  many  persons  have  discredited  all  the  stories  relative  to  their 
powers  ;  on  the  other  hand,  all  who  have  witnessed  their  exhibitions  are  con- 
vinced of  their  genuineness.  Furthermore,  these  persons  are  extremely 
scarce  and  are  indifferent  to  monev ;  none  has  been  enticed  out  of  his  own 
country  to  give  exhibitions.  When  one  dies  in  a  community,  his  place  is 
never  filled — proving  that  he  had  no  accomplices  who  knew  any  fraudulent 
secret  practices,  otherwise  the  accomplice  would  soon  step  out  to  take  his  place. 
These  men  have  undoubtedlv  some  extraonlinarv  mode  of  sending  themselves 
into  a  long  trance,  during  which  the  functions  of  life  are  almost  entirely 
suspended.  We  can  readily  believe  in  their  ability  to  fast  during  their  periods 
of  burial,  as  we  have  already  related  authentic  instances  of  fasting  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  during  which  the  individual  exercised  his  normal  functions. 

*  593,  xvi.,  388. 
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To  the  fiikir,  who  neither  visibly  breathes  nor  shows  circulatorv  movement? 
and  who  never  moves  from  his  place  of  confinement,  fasting  should  be  com- 
paratively easy,  when  we  consider  the  number  of  men  whose  minds  were  ac- 
tively at  work  during  their  fasts,  and  who  also  exercised  much  physical 
power. 

Harley  *  says  that  the  fakirs  begin  their  performances  by  taking  a  lam 
dose  of  the  powerfully  stupetying  **  bang,"  thus  becoming  narcotized.    In 
this  state  they  are  lowered  into  a  cool,  quiet  tomb,  which  stiU   further  &vors 
the  prolongation  of  the  artificially  induced  vital  lethargy  ;  in  this  condition 
they  rest  for  from  six  to  eight  weeks.     AMien  resurrected  thev  are  onlv  bv 
degrees  restored  to  life,  ami  present  a  wan,  haggard,  debilitated,  and  wasted 
appearance.     Braid  **  is  credited,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Claude  AVade  with 
stating  that  a  fakir  was  buried  in  an  unconscious  state  at   Lahore  in  1837 
and  when  dug  up,  six  weeks  kter,  he  presented  all  the  appearances  of  a  dead 
person.     The  legs  and  arms  were  shrunken  and  stiff,  and  the  head  reclined 
on  the  shoulder  in  a  manner  firequently  seen  in  a  corpse.      There  was  no  pul- 
sation of  the  heart  or  arteries  of  the  arm  or  temple — ^in  fact,  no  reallv  visible 
signs  of  life.     By  degrees  this  person  was  restored  to  life.      Everv  precaution 
had  been  taken  in  this  case  to  prevent  the  possibility-  of  fraud   and  durinir 
the  period  of  interment  the  grave  was  guarded  night  and  day  by  soldiere  of 
the  regiment  stationed  at  Lahore. 

Honigberger,*^  a  German  physician  in  the  employ  of  Runjeet  Sin^,  has  an 
account  of  a  fakir  of  Punj:uib  who  allowed  himself  to  be  buried  in  a  well- 
secured  vault  for  such  a  long  time  tliat  grain  sown  in  the  soil  above  the  vault 
sprouttKl  into  leaf  Ix^fore  he  \A-as  exhumed.     Honigberger  affirms  that  the  time 
of  burial  wits  over  40  diiys,  and  that  on  being  submitted  to  certain  did- 
cessc»s  the  num   recovereil  and  livwl   many  years  after.     Sir    Henrv  Law- 
n»nce  verifiinl  the  foregoing  statements.     The  chest  in  which  the  fekirw* 
buried  was   sealed  with  the    Runjeet   stamp  on  it,  and  when  the  man  ^ 
bmught  up  he  was  cold  and  apixirently  lifeless.     Honigberger  also  states  tW 
this  man,   whose  name  was  Haridas,   was  four  months    in  a  grave  in  tbe 
mountains  ;  to  prove  the  absolute  suspension    of  animation     the   chin  vas 
shaved  lx*f<»re  burial,  and  at  exhumation  this  part  was  as  smooth  as  on  tbe 
day  of  interment.     This  hitter  statement  naturally  calls  forth  comment  wha 
we  consider  the  instanet^  that  are  on  record  of  the  growth  of  beard  and  hair 
after  death. 

There  is  another  account  of  a  jierson  of  the  same  class  who  had  the  power 
of  susi>endinir  animation/^  and  who  would  not  allow  his  coffin  to  touch  tbe 
earth  for  ft-<ir  of  worms  and  insects,  from  which  he  is  said  to  have  suffered  it 
a  previous  burial. 

It  lias  been  stated  that  the  fakirs  are  either  eunuchs  or  hemiaphnidit«> 

«  548.  Hsi,  ii.,  T:^^  b   'Treatise  on  Human  Hibernation,-'  1850. 
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al  outcasts,  having  nothing  in  common  with  the  women  or  men  of  their 
jhborhood ;  but  Honigberger  mentions  one  who  disproved  this  ridiculous 
)iy  by  eloping  to  the  mountains  with  his  neighbor's  wife. 
Instances  of  recovery  after  asphyxia  from  hanging  are  to  be  found, 
ticularly  among  the  older  references  of  a  time  when  hanging  was  more 
imon  than  it  is  to-day.  Bartholinus,*^^  Blegny,^*^  Camerarius,^^  Mor- 
Qi,^^^  Pechlin,^^  Schenck,^^*  Stoll,'^^  and  Wepfer*  all  mention  recovery 
r  hanging.  Forestus  ^^  describes  a  case  in  which  a  man  was  rescued  by 
mking  vomiting  with  vinegar,  pepper,  and  mustard  seed.  There  is  a  case 
record**  in  which  a  person  was  saved  after  hanging  nineteen  minutes, 
re  was  a  case  of  a  man  brought  into  the  Hopital  Saint-Louis  ^  asphyxiated 
jtrangulation,  having  been  hung  for  some  time.     His  rectal  temperature 

only  93.3°  F.,  but  six  hours  after  it  rose  to  101.6°  F.,  and  he  sub- 
lently  recovered.  Taylor  ^  cites  the  instance  of  a  stout  woman  of  forty- 
'  who  recovered  from  hanging.  When  the  woman  was  found  by  her  hus- 
1  she  was  hanging  from  the  top  of  a  door,  having  been  driven  to  suicide 
iccount  of  his  abuse  and  intemperance.     When  first  seen  by  Taylor  she 

comatose,  her  mouth  was  surrounded  by  white  froth,  and  the  swollen 
:ue  protruded  from  it.     Her  face  was  bloated,  her  lips  of  a  darkened  hue, 

her  neck  of  a  brown  parchment-color.  About  the  level  of  the  larynx, 
epidermis  was  distinctly  abraded,  indicating  where  the  rope  had  been. 

conjunctiva  was  insensible  and  there  was  no  contractile  response  of  the 
il  to  the  light  of  a  candle.  The  reflexes  of  the  soles  of  the  feet  were 
?d,  but  w^ere  quite  in  abeyance.  There  was  no  respiratory  movement  and 
'  slight  cardiac  pulsation.  After  vigorous  measures  the  woman  ultimately 
vered.  Recovery  is  quite  rare  when  the  asphyxiation  has  gone  so  far,  the 
ents  generally  succumbing  shortly  after  being  cut  down  or  on  the  follow- 
day.  Chevers^^  mentions  a  most  curious  case,  in  which  cerebral  con- 
ion  from  the  asphyxiation  of  strangling  was  accidentally  relieved  by  an 
itional  cut  across  the  throat.  The  patient  was  a  man  who  was  set  upon 
I  band  of  Thugs  in  India,  who,  pursuant  to  their  usual  custom,  strangled 

and  his  fellow-traveler.  Not  being  satisfied  that  he  was  quite  dead,  one 
he  band  returned  and  made  several  gashes  across  his  throat.  This  latter 
)n  effectually  relieved  the  congestion  caused  by  the  strangulation  and  un- 
itedly saved  his  life,  while  his  unmutilated  companion  was  found  dead, 
jr  the  wounds  in  his  throat  had  healed  this  victim  of  the  Thugs  gave  such 
od  description  of  the  murderous  band  that  their  apprehension  and  execu- 
soon  followed. 

Premature  Burial. — In  some  instances  simulation  of  death  has  been  so 
t  that  it  has  led  to  premature  interment.  There  are  many  such  cases  on 
rd,  and  it  is  a  popular  superstition  of  the  laity  that  all  the  gruesome  tales 

*'  Exercit.  in  Apoplex.,"  181.  »>  200,  x.,  242. 
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arc  true  of  pi'rsoiis  buried  alive  and  returning  to  life^  only  to  find  themselves 
hopelessly  lost  in  a  narrow  coffin  many  feet  below  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth. 
Among  the  lower  classes  the  dread  of  being  buried  before  life  is  extinct  is 
quite  generally  felt,  and  for  generations  the  medical  profession  have  been  de- 
nounced for  their  inability'  to  discover  an  infallible  sign  of  death.  Most  of 
the  instances  on  record,  and  particularly  those  from  lay  joumalsy  are  vivid 
exaggerations,  drawn  from  possibly  such  a  trivial  sign  as  a  corpse  found  with 
the  fist  tightly  clencheil  or  the  face  distorted,  which  are  the  inspiration  of  the 
horrible  details  of  the  dying  struggles  of  the  perscm  in  the  coffin.  In  the 
works  of  Fontenelle  there  are  46  cases  recorded  of  the  premature  interment  of 
the  living,  in  which  apparent  has  been  mistaken  for  real  death.  None  of 
these  cases,  however,  are  sufficiently  authentic  to  be  reliable.  Moreover,  in 
all  mixloni  methods  of  burial,  even  if  life  were  not  extinct,  there  could  be  do 
}x>ssibility  of  consciousness  or  of  struggling.  Absolute  asphyxiation  would 
soim  follow  the  closing  of  the  coffin  lid. 

We  must  admit,  however,  that  the  mistake  has  beai  made,  particularly  m 
instances  of  catale}>sy  or  trance,  and  during  epidonics  of  maUgnant  fevers  or 
plagues,  in  which  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  of  hasty  burial  for  the  pre- 
vention of  contagion.  In  a  few  instances  on  the  battle^eld  sodden  qmoope, 
or  apparent  death,  has  possibly  led  to  premature  interment ;  but  in  the  present 
dav  this  is  surelv  a  verv  rare  oceurroice.  There  b  also  a  danger  of  mistake 
fn>m  itises  of  asjJiyxiation,  drowning,  and  similar  sodden  suspensions  of  the 
vital  functions. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  eigfaty-fburth  OlympiadyEmpedoeles  restored  to  life  a 
wiHuan  who  \>'as  alxHit  to  be  buried,  and  that  this  circumstance  induced  the 
Gnvks,  A>r  the  future  protection  of  the  supposed  dead,  to  establish  laws  whidi 
enacted  that  m>  jvr^Hi  should  be  interred  until  the  sixth  or  seventh  day.  But 
even  this  extensiiHi  of  time  did  not  give  satisfSKtion,  and  we  read  that  when 
HophestiiHi,  at  whi^s^^  fimeral  obsequies  Alexander  the  Great  was  present,  was 
to  be  buritxl  his  iuneral  was  delaved  until  the  tenth  dav.  There  is  also  a 
Ic^^hhI  that  wIh^  Aoilius  Aviola  fell  a  vicrim  to  disease  he  was  burned  alive, 
ami  althiHurh  1k'  cried  iMit,  it  was  too  late  to  save  him,  as  the  fire  had  become 
s^>  widespread  before  life  returned. 

While  Tvfuminf  to  his  oHmtrr  hi^K^  Asrlepiades.  a  phvsician  denominated 
tht^  **  ii\^l  of  Phy>io/'  and  said  to  have  been  a  desomdant  of  ^ILsculapias. 
s^w  during  tht^  time  of  Pinnpey  theGneat  a  crow>i  of  nKninier^  about  to  start 
a  6rv  tw  a  AmtTal  pik\  It  is  said  tbat  by  his  superior  knowledge  be  per- 
oeivwl  ilKliixiTiiHts  of  lite  in  the  f>vrp**e  and  *^idened  the  pile  destroyed,  subse- 
quently Tvst^^rin):  the  >uppi>sixl  de^vdfci^  to  life.  Tkes^  examples  and  several 
ochoffs  tM;'  a  similar  natuiv  iiK)uoe^l  the  Ronmns  to  delar  their  faiiefal  rites, 
an^l  law^  wvre  t'nacttxl  to  ptvv^^t  haste  in  burning,  as  well  as  in  interment.  It 
was  iK>t  until  tht  eighth  day  that  the  fimd  rites  were  perKwrnied.  the  days  im* 
nKvitately  sul>^^>quellt  to  death  bavia^  their  own  spt^ia!  oerancoiesw     The 
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*ks  were  also  fearful  of  premature  interment  and  subjected  the  defunct  to 
py  test ;  among  others,  one  was  to  examine  the  contractility  of  the  sphincter 

which  shows  their  keen  observation  of  a  well-known  modem  medical  fact. 
According  to  the  Memoirs  of  Amelot  de  la  Houssaye,  Cardinal  Espinola, 
me  Minister  to  Philip  II.,  put  his  hand  to  the  embalmer's  knife  with 
ich  he  was  about  to  be  opened.     It  is  said  that  Vesalius,  sometimes  called 

"  Father  of  Anatomy,*'  having  been  sent  for  to  perform  an  autopsy  on  a 
nan  subject  to  hysteric  convulsions,  and  who  was  supposed  to  be  dead, 
making  the  first  incision  perceived  by  her  motion  and  cries  that  she  was 
I  alive.  This  circumstance,  becoming  known,  rendered  him  so  odious  that 
had  to  leave  the  community  in  which  he  practised,  and  it  is  believed  that 
never  entirely  recovered  from  the  shock  it  gave  him.  The  Abb6  Pr6vost, 
ivell  known  by  his  works  and  the  singularities  of  his  life,  was  seized  by 
plexy  in  the  Forest  of  Chantilly  on  October  23,  1763.  His  body  was 
ried  to  the  nearest  village,  and  the  officers  of  justice  proceeded  to  open  it, 
en  a  cry  he  sent  forth  frightened  all  the  assistants  and  convinced  the  sur- 
n  in  charge  that  the  Abb6  was  not  dead  ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  save  him, 
be  had  already  received  a  mortal  wound. 

Massien  speaks  of  a  woman  living  in  Cologne  in  1571  who  was  interred 
ing,  but  was  not  awakened  from  her  lethargy  until  a  grave-digger  opened 

grave  to  steal  a  valuable  ring  which  she  wore.  This  instance  has  been 
id  in  nearly  every  language.     There  is  another  more  recent  instance,  com- 

from  Poitiers,  of  the  wife  of  a  goldsmith  named  Memache  who  was 
led  with  all  her  jewels.  During  the  night  a  beggar  attempted  to  steal  her 
irelry,  and  made  such  exertion  in  extracting  one  ring  that  the  woman  re- 
ered  and  was  saved.  After  this  resurrection  she  is  said  to  have  had  sev- 
I  children.  This  case  is  also  often  quoted.  Zacchias  ^^  mentions  an  in- 
nce  which,  from  all  appearances,  is  authentic.  It  was  that  of  a  young 
n,  pest-stricken  and  thought  to  be  dead,  who  was  placed  with  the  other 
d  for  burial.  He  exhibited  signs  of  life,  and  was  taken  back  to  the  pest*- 
pital.  Two  days  later  he  entered  a  lethargic  condition  simulating  death, 
I  was  again  on  his  way  to  the  sepulcher,  when  he  once  more  recovered. 
It  is  said  that  when  the  body  of  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,*  who  died 
ril  10,  1630,  was  opened  to  be  embalmed,  the  hand  raised  when  the  first 
ision  was  made.  There  is  a  story  of  an  occurrence  which  happened  on  a 
urn  voyage  from  India.*^    The  wife  of  one  of  the  passengers,  an  officer  in 

army,  to  all  appearances  died.  They  were  about  to  resort  to  sea-burial, 
en,  through  the  interposition  of  the  husband,  who  was  anxious  to  take  her 
ne,  the  ship-carpenters  started  to  construct  a  coffin  suitable  for  a  long  voy- 
i,  a  process  which  took  several  days,  during  which  time  she  lay  in  her 
th,  swathed  in  robes  and  ready  for  interment.  When  the  coffin  was  at 
:  ready  the  husband  went  to  take  his  last  farewell,  and  removed  the  wed- 

•  536,  1887,  i.,  586.  »>  548,  1866,  i.,  287. 
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ding-ring,  which  was  quite  tightly  on  her  finger.    In  the  effort  to  do  this  she 
was  aroused,  recovered,  and  arrived  in  England  perfectly  well. 

It  is  said  that  when  a  daughter  of  Henry  Laurens,  the  first  President  of 
the  American  Congress,  died  of  small-pox,  she  was  laid  out  as  dead,  and  the 
windows  of  the  room  were  opened  for  ventilation.  While  left  alone  in  this 
manner  she  recovered.  This  circumstance  so  impressed  her  illustrious  fether 
that  he  left  explicit  directions  that  in  case  of  his  death  he  should  be  burned.  * 
The  same  journal  also  contains  the  case  of  a  maid-servant  who  recovered 
thrice  on  her  way  to  the  grave,  and  who,  when  really  dead,  was  kept  a  pre- 
posterous length  of  time  before  burial. 

The  literature  on  this  subject  is  very  exhaustive,  volumes  having  been 
written  on  the  uncertainty  of  the  signs  of  death,  with  hundreds  of  examples 
cited  illustrative  of  the  danger  of  premature  interment  The  forgoing  in- 
stances liave  been  given  as  indicative  of  the  general  style  of  narration  ;  for 
further  information  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  plethora  of  miaterial  on  this 
subject. 

Postmortem  Anomalies. — ^Among  the  older  writers  startling  move- 
ments of  a  corpse  have  given  rise  to  much  discussion,  and  possibly  oAen 
led  to  suspicion  of  premature  burial.  Bartholinus  *^  describes  motion  in  a 
cadaver.  Barlow  ^  says  that  movements  were  noticed  after  death  in  the  vic- 
tims of  Asiatic  cholera.  The  bodies  were  cold  and  expressions  were  death- 
like, but  there  were  movements  simulating  natural  life.  The  most  common 
was  flexion  of  the  right  leg,  which  would  also  be  drawn  up  toward  the  body 
and  resting  on  the  left  leg.  In  some  cases  the  hand  was  moved,  and  in  one 
or  two  instances  a  substance  was  grasped  as  if  by  reflex  action.  Some 
observers  have  stated  that  reflex  movements  of  the  face  were  quite  noticeable. 
These  movements  continued  sometimes  for  upward  of  an  hour,  occiuring 
mostly  in  muscular  subjects  who  died  very  suddenly,  and  in  whom  the  mus- 
cular irritabilitv  or  nervous  stimulus  or  both  had  not  become  exhausted  at 
the  moment  of  dissolution.  Ricliardson  ^"^^  doubts  the  existence  of  postmortem 
movements  of  respiration. 

Snow  is  accredited  ^  with  having  seen  a  girl  in  Soho  who,  dying  of  scarlet 
fever,  turned  dark  at  the  moment  of  death,  but  in  a  few  hours  presented  such 
a  life-like  appearance  and  color  as  to  almost  denote  the  return  of  life.  The 
center  of  the  cheeks  became  colored  in  a  natural  fashion,  and  the  rest  of  the 
body  resumed  the  natural  flesh  color.  The  parents  refused  to  believe  that 
death  had  ensued.  Richardson  remarks  that  he  had  seen  tw^o  similar  cases, 
and  states  that  he  believes  the  change  is  due  to  oxidation  of  tlie  blood  sur- 
charged with  carbon  dioxid.  The  moist  tissues  suffuse  carbonized  blood,  and 
there  occurs  an  osmotic  interchange  between  the  carbon  dioxid  and  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  resulting  in  an  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  and  modification  of  the 
color  from  dark  venous  to  arterial  red. 

a  548,  1866,  i.,  287.  b  173,  1889,  5.  c  RichardaOn,  173,  1889. 
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A  peculiar  postmortem  anomaly  is  erection  of  the  penis.  The  Ephem- 
erides  and  Morgagni^'^  discuss  postmortem  erection,  and  Guyon  mentions 
that  on  one  occasion  he  saw  14  negroes  hanged,  and  states  that  at  the  moment 
of  suspension  erection  of  the  penis  occurred  in  each  ;  in  nine  of  these  blacks 
traces  of  this  erectile  state  were  perceived  an  hour  after  death. 

Cadaveric  perspiration  has  been  observed  and  described  by  several 
authors,  and  Paullini  ^^  has  stated  that  he  has  seen  tears  flow  from  the  eyes 
of  a  corpse. 

The  retardation  of  putrefaction  of  the  body  afler  death  sometimes 
presents  interesting  changes.  Petrifaction  or  mummification  of  the  body 
are  quite  well  known,  and  not  being  in  the  province  of  this  work,  will  be 
referred  to  collateral  books  on  this  subject ;  but  sometimes  an  unaccountable 
preservation  takes  place.  In  a  tomb  recently  opened  at  Canterbury  Cathedral,  * 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  what  Archbishop's  body  it  contained,  the  corpse 
was  of  an  extremely  offensive  and  sickening  odor,  unmistakably  that  of  putre- 
faction. The  body  was  that  of  Hubert  Walter,  who  died  in  1204  A.  D., 
and  the  decomposition  had  been  retarded,  and  was  actually  still  in  progress, 
several  hundred  years  after  burial. 

Retardation  of  the  putrefective  process  has  been  noticed  in  bodies  some 
years  under  water.  Konig  of  Hermannstadt  mentions  a  man  who,  forty 
years  previous  to  the  time  of  report,  had  fallen  under  the  waters  of  Echo- 
schacht,  and  who  was  found  in  a  complete  state  of  preservation. 

Postmortem  Growth  of  Hair  and  Nails. — The  hair  and  beard 
may  grow  after  death,  and  even  change  color.  BarthoHnus  recalls  a  case 
of  a  man  who  had  short,  black  hair  and  beard  at  the  time  of  interment, 
but  who,  some  time  afi^r  death,  was  found  to  possess  long  and  yellowish  hair. 
Aristotle  discusses  postmortem  growth  of  the  hair,  and  Grarmanus  cites  an 
instance  in  which  the  beard  and  hair  were  cut  several  times  from  the  cadaver. 
AVe  occasionally  see  evidences  of  this  in  the  dissecting-rooms.  Caldwell  ^  men- 
tions a  body  buried  four  years,  the  hair  from  which  protruded  at  the  points 
where  the  joints  of  the  coffin  had  given  away.  The  hair  of  the  head  measured 
18  inches,  that  of  the  beard  eight  inches,  and  that  on  the  breast  from  four  to  six 
inches.  Rosse  of  Washington  mentions  an  instance  in  which  after  burial  the 
hair  turned  from  dark  brown  to  red,  and  also  cites  a  case  in  a  Washington 
cemetery  of  a  girl,  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old,  who  when  exhumed  was 
found  to  have  a  new  growth  of  hair  all  over  her  body.  The  Ephemerides 
contains  an  account  of  hair  suddenly  turning  gray  after  death. 

Nails  sometimes  grow  several  inches  after  death,  and  there  is  on  record  the 
account  of  an  idiot  who  had  an  idiosyncrasy  for  long  nails,  and  after  death  the 
nails  were  found  to  have  gro^vn  to  such  an  extent  that  they  curled  up  under 
the  palms  and  soles. 

The  untoward  effects  of  the  emotions  on  the  vital  functions  are 

a  476,  1890,  i.,  1105.  b638,  1877. 
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quite  well  exemplified  in  medical  literature.  There  is  an  abundance  of  cases 
rei)orted  in  which  joy,  fear,  pride,  and  grief  have  produced  a  fatal  issue.  In 
history  we  have  the  old  story  of  the  Lacedemonian  woman  who  for  some  time 
had  lielieved  her  son  was  dead,  and  who  from  the  sudden  joy  occasioned  by  see- 
ing him  alive,  herself  fell  lifeless.  There  is  a  similar  instance  in  Roman  history. 
Aristotle,  Pliny,  Livy,  Cicero,  and  others  cite  instances  of  death  from  sudden 
or  excessive  joy.  Fouquet  died  of  excessive  joy  on  being  released  from  prison. 
A  niece  of  the  celebrated  Leibnitz  inmiediately  fell  dead  on  seeing  a  casket  rf 
gold  left  to  her  by  her  deceased  uncle. 

Galen  mentions  death  from  joy,  and  in  comment  upon  it  he  says  that  die 
emotion  of  joy  is  much  more  dangerous  than  tliat  of  anger.  In  discussiDg 
this  subject,  Haller  says  that  the  blood  is  probably  sent  with  such  violence  to 
the  brain  as  to  cause  apoplexy.  There  is  one  case  on  record  in  which  after  i 
death  from  sudden  joy  the  pericardium  was  found  full  of  blood.*  The 
Ephemerides,  Marcellus  Donatus,*^  Martini,  and  Struthius  all  mention  death 
from  joy. 

Death  from  violent  laughter  has  been  recorded,  but  in  this  instance  it 
is  verj'  probable  that  death  was  not  due  to  the  emotion  itself,  but  to  the  ex- 
treme convulsion  and  exertion  used  in  the  laughter.  The  Ephemerides  men- 
tions a  death  from  laughter,  and  also  describes  the  death  of  a  pr^nant  woman 
from  violent  mirth.  Roy,^  Swinger,*'  and  Oamerarius**^  have  recorded  in- 
stances of  death  from  laughter.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Saint-Foix**  says 
that  the  Moravian  brothers,  a  sect  of  Anabaptists  having  great  horror  of 
bloodshed,  executed  their  condenmed  brethren  by  tickling  them  to  death. 

Powerfully  depressing  emotions,  which  are  called  by  Kant  "asthenic," 
such  as  great  and  sudden  sorrow^  grief,  or  fright,  have  a  pronounced  effect 
on  the  vital  functions,  at  times  even  causing  death.  Thix>ughout  literature 
and  histor}'  we  have  examples  of  this  anomaly.  In  Shakespeare's  "  Pericles," 
Tliaisa,  the  daughter  to  Simonides  and  wife  of  Pericles,  frightened  when 
pregnant  by  a  tlireatened  shipwreck,  dies  in  premature  childbirth. 

In  Scott^s  "  Guy  Mannering,"  Mrs.  Bertram,  on  suddenly  learning  of  the 
death  of  her  little  boy,  is  thrown  into  premature  labor,  followed  by  deatL 
Various  theories  are  advanced  in  explanation  of  this  anomaly.  A  very  plausible 
one  is,  that  the  cardiac  palsy  is  caused  by  energetic  and  persistent  excitement 
of  the  inhibitor\'  cardiac  nerves.  Strand®  is  accredited  with  savinir  that 
agony  of  the  mind  produces  rupture  of  the  heart.  It  is  quite  comm(Hi  to 
hear  the  expression,  "  Died  of  a  broken  heart ; "  and,  strange  to  say,  in  some 
cases  postmortem  examination  has  proved  the  actual  truth  of  the  saying. 
Bartholinus,  Fabricius  Hildanus,  Pliny,  Rhodius,  Schenck,  Marcellus  Dona- 
tus,  Riedlin,  and  Grarengeot  speak  of  death  from  fright  and  fear,  and  the 
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Ephemerides  describes  a  death  the  direct  cause  of  which  was  intense  shame. 
Deleau,*  a  celebrated  doctor  of  Paris,  while  embracing  his  fevorite  daughter, 
who  Mras  in  the  last  throes  of  consumption,  was  so  overcome  by  intense  grief 
that  he  fell  over  her  corpse  and  died,  and  both  were  buried  together. 

The  fear  of  child-birth  has  been  frequently  cited  as  a  cause  of  death. 
McClintock  quotes  a  case  from  Travers  of  a  young  lady,  happily  married, 
who  entertained  a  fear  of  death  in  child-birth  ;  although  she  had  been  safely 
delivered,  she  suddenly  and  without  apparent  cause  died  in  six  hours. 
Every  r^ion  of  the  body  was  examined  with  minutest  care  by  an  eminent 
physician,  but  no  signs  indicative  of  the  cause  of  death  were  found.  Mor- 
dret  cites  a  similar  instance  of  death  from  fear  of  labor.  Morgagni*^^  men- 
tions a  woman  who  died  from  the  disappointment  of  bearing  a  girl  baby  when 
she  was  extremely  desirous  of  a  boy. 

The  following  case,  quoted  from  Lauder  Brunton,^  shows  the  extent  of 
shock  which  may  be  produced  by  fear :  Many  years  ago  a  janitor  of  a  collie 
had  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  students,  and  they  determined  to  punish 
him.  Accordingly  they  prepared  a  block  and  an  axe,  which  they  conveyed  to 
a  lonely  place,  and  having  appropriately  dressed  themselves,  some  of  them 
prepared  to  act  as  judges,  and  sent  others  of  their  company  to  bring  him  be- 
fore them.  He  first  affected  to  treat  the  whole  affair  as  a  joke,  but  was 
solemnly  assured  by  the  students  that  they  meant  it  in  real  earnest.  He  was 
told  to  prepare  for  immediate  death.  The  trembling  janitor  looked  all  around 
in  the  vain  hope  of  seeing  some  indication  that  nothing  was  really  meant,  but 
stem  looks  met  him  everywhere.  He  was  blindfolded,  and  made  to  kneel 
before  the  block.  The  executioner's  axe  was  raised,  but,  instead  of  the  sharp 
edge,  a  wet  towel  was  brought  sharply  down  on  the  back  of  the  neck.  The 
bandage  was  now  removed  from  the  culprit's  eyes,  but  to  the  horror  and 
astonishment  of  the  students  they  found  that  he  was  dead.  Such  a  case  may 
be  due  to  heart-failure  from  fear  or  excitement 

It  is  not  uncommon  that  death  ensues  from  the  shock  alone  following 
blows  that  cause  no  visible  injury,  but  administered  to  vital  parts.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  blows  about  the  external  genital  region,  or  epigastrium, 
where  the  solar  plexus  is  an  active  factor  in  inhibition.  Ivanhoff  of 
Bulgaria  in  1886  speaks  of  a  man  of  forty-five  who  was  dealt  a  blow  on  the 
testicle  in  a  violent  street  fight,  and  staggering,  he  fell  insensible.  Despite 
vigorous  medical  efforts  he  never  regained  consciousness  and  died  in  forty- 
five  minutes.  Postmortem  examination  revealed  everj^thing  normal,  and 
death  must  liave  been  caused  by  syncope  following  violent  pain.  Watkins  ® 
cites  an  instance  occurring  in  South  Africa.  A  native  shearing  sheep  for  a 
farmer  provoked  his  master's  ire  by  calling  him  by  some  nickname.  While 
the  man  was  in  a  squatting  posture  the  farmer  struck  hira  in  the  epigastrium. 
He  followed  this  up  by  a  kick  in  the  side  and  a  blow  on  the  head,  neither  of 

*  224,  1878,  ii.,  381.  b  846,  292.  c  476,  1884,  i.,  916. 
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which,  however,  was  as  severe  as  the  first  blow.  The  man  fell  unconscious 
and  died.  At  the  autopsy  there  were  no  signs  indicative  of  death,  which  must 
have  been  due  to  the  shock  following  the  blow  on  the  epigastrium. 

As  illustrative  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  epigastric  region,  Vincent  relates 
the  following  case  :  "  A  man  received  a  blow  by  a  stick  upon  the  epigastrium. 
He  had  an  anxious  expression  and  suffered  from  oppression.  Irregular  heart- 
action  and  shivering  were  symptoms  that  gradually  disappeared  during  the 
day.  In  the  evening  his  appetite  returned  and  he  felt  well ;  during  the  night 
he  died  without  a  struggle,  and  at  the  autopsy  there  was  absolutely  notbiog 
abnormal  to  be  found."  Blows  upon  the  neck  often  produce  sudden  collapse. 
Prize-fighters  are  well  aware  of  the  effects  of  a  blow  on  the  jugular  vein. 
Maschka,  quoted  by  Warren,*^  reports  the  case  of  a  boy  of  twelve,  whowK 
struck  on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  larynx  by  a  stone.  He  fell  lifeless  to 
the  ground,  and  at  autopsy  no  local  lesion  was  found  nor  any  lesion  elsewhert 
The  sudden  death  may  be  attributed  in  this  case  partly  to  shock  and  partly  to 
cerebral  anemia. 

Soldiers  have  been  seen  to  drop  lifeless  on  the  battle-field  w^ithout  appawnt 
injury  or  organic  derangement ;  in  the  olden  times  this  death  was  attributed 
to  fear  and  fright,  and  later  was  supposed  to  be  caused  by  what  is  caUJ 
"the  wind  of  a  cannon-ball.''  Tolifree*has  written  an  article  on  thiscao* 
of  sudden  death  and  others  have  discussed  it  By  some  it  is  maintained  thit 
the  momentum  acquired  by  a  cannon-ball  generates  enough  force  in  the  neigh- 
boring air  to  prostrate  a  person  in  the  inmiediate  vicinity  of  its  path  of  flight 

»  187,  1834,  u.,  151. 


CHAPTER  X. 

SURGICAL  ANOMALIES  OF  THE  HEAD  AND 

NECK. 

Injuries  of  such  a  delicate  organ  as  the  eye,  in  which  the  slightest  acci- 

ent  can  produce  such  disastrous  consequences,  naturally  elicit  the  interest  of 

11.     Examples  of  exophthalmos,  or  protrusion  of  the  eye  from  the  orbit 

rem  bizarre  causes,  are  of  particular  interest.     Among  the  older  writers  we 

ind   Ficker*  and  the  Ephemerides  giving  instances  of  exophthalmos  from 

romiting.     Fabricius  Hildanus^  mentions  a  similar  instance.     Salmuth,^^ 

Verduc,'^  and  others  mention  extrusion  of  the  eyeball  from  the  socket,  due 

to  excessive  coughing.     Ab  Heers^^  and  Sennert'^^  mention  instances  in 

which  after  replacement  the  sight  was  uninjured.     Tyler  relates  the  case  of  a 

man  who,  after  arising  in  the  morning,  blew  his  nose  violently,  and  to  his 

horror  his  left  eye  extruded  from  the  orbit.     With  the  assistance  of  his  wife 

it  was  immediately  replaced  and  a  bandage  placed  over  it.     When  Tyler  saw 

him  the  upper  lid  was  slightly  swollen  and  discolored,  but  there  was  no 

hemorrhage. 

Hutchinson  ^  describes  extrusion  of  the  eyeball  from  the  orbit  caused  by  a 
thrust  with  a  stick.  There  was  paraphymotic  strangulation  of  the  globe, 
entirely  preventing  replacement  and  necessitating  excision.  Reyssie  ^  speaks 
of  a  patient  who,  during  a  fire,  was  struck  in  the  right  eye  by  a  stream  of 
water  from  a  hose,  violently  thrusting  the  eye  backward.  Contracting  under 
'he  double  influence  of  shock  and  cold,  the  surrounding  tissues  forced  the 
'Veball  from  the  orbit,  and  an  hour  later  Reyssie  saw  the  patient  with  the 
ye  hanging  by  the  optic  nerve  and  muscles.  Its  reduction  was  easy,  and 
fter  some  minor  treatment  vision  was  perfectly  restored  in  the  injured  organ. 
^irty  months  after  the  accident  the  patient  had  perfect  vision,  and  the  eye 
ad  never  in  the  slightest  way  disconmioded  him. 

Bodkin  ®  mentions  the  case  of  a  woman  of  sixty  who  fell  on  the  key  in  a 
CK>r  and  completely  avulsed  her  eye.  In  von  Graefe's  Archiv  there  is  a  record 
*  a  man  of  seventy-five  who  suffered  complete  avulsion  of  the  eye  by  a  airt- 
'heel  passing  over  his  head.  Verhaeghe  records^  complete  avulsion  of  the 
V'e  caused  by  a  man  falling  against  the  ring  of  a  sharp- worn  key.     Ham  ill  * 

*  452,  1809,  xi.,  63.         b  334,  cent,  i.,  obs.  i.         c  693,  1866. 
d  363,  1859,  No.  65.     e  312,  1854.     f  145,  xxvi.,  99.     8  224,  1878,  i.,  894. 
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describes  the  case  of  a  young  girl  whose  conjunctiva  was  pierced  by  one  of 
the  rests  of  an  ordinary  gas-bracket     Being  hooked  at  one  of  its  extremitieg 
the  iron  became  entangled  in  either  the  inferior  oblique  or  external  rectw 
muscles,  and  completely  avulsed  the  eyeball  upon  the  cheek.     The  real  dam- 
age could  not  be  estimated,  as  the  patient  never  returned  after  the  muscle  iras 
clipped  off  close  to  its  conjunctival  insertion.     Calhoun  •  mentions  an  instance 
of  a  little  Esquimaux  dog  whose  head  was  seized  between  the  jaws  of  a  large 
Newfoundland  with  such  force  as  to  press  the  left  eyeball  fix)m  the  socket 
The  ball  rested  on  the  cheek,  held  by  the  taut  optic  nerve ;  the  oomea  was 
opaque.     The  ball  was  carefully  and  gently  replaced,  and  sight  soon  returned 
to  the  eye. 

In  former  days  there  was  an  old-&shioned  manner  of  fighting  called 
^'gouging.''  In  this  brutal  contest  the  combatant  was  suocessM  who 
could,  with  his  thumb,  press  his  opponent's  eyeball  out.  Strange  to  say,  litde 
serious  or  permanently  bad  results  followed  such  inhuman  treatment  of  the 
eye.  Von  Langenbeck  of  Berlin  mentions  an  instance  of  fractare  of  the 
superior  maxilla,  in  which  the  eyeball  was  so  much  displaced  as  to  lodge  in 
the  antrum  of  Highmore.  Von  Becker  of  Heidelberg  reports  the  histoiy  of 
a  case  in  which  a  blow  from  the  horn  of  a  cow  dislocated  the  eye  so  fiir  back 
in  the  orbit  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  enucleation.  The  oonjunctiva  hid 
the  organ  from  view,  but  when  it  was  pulled  aside  the  eyeball  was  expoeed, 
and  in  its  remote  position  still  possessed  the  power  of  vision.  In  some  cMes 
in  which  exophthalmos  has  been  seemingly  spontaneous,  extreme  laxity  of  die 
lids  may  serve  as  an  explanation.  There  is  an  instance  on  reoord  in  whidi 
a  Polish  Jew  appeared  in  a  Continental  hospital,  saying  that  while  turning  io 
bed,  without  any  apparent  cause,  his  eyeball  was  completely  extmdei 
There  have  been  people  who  prided  themselves  on  their  ability  to  produce 
partial  exophthalmos. 

Rupture  of  the  Eyeball. — Jessop  mentions  the  case  of  a  child  of  eight 
who  suffered  a  blow  on  the  eye  from  a  fiJl  against  a  bedpost,  followed  bjr 
compound  rupture  of  the  organ.  The  wound  in  the  sclerotic  was  three  or 
four  lines  in  length,  and  the  rent  in  the  conjunctiva  was  so  large  that  it 
required  three  sutures.  The  chief  interest  in  this  case  was  the  rapid  and 
complete  recovery  of  vision. 

Adler  ^  reports  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  superior  maxillary  in  which  the 
dislocated  bone-fragment  of  the  lower  orbital  border,  through  pressure  on  die 
inferior  maxillary  and  counter  pressure  on  the  skull,  caused  rupture  of  the 
conjunctiva  of  the  left  eye. 

Serious  Sequelae  of  Orbital  Injuries. — In  some  instances  injuries  pri- 
marily to  the  orbit  either  by  extension  or  implication  of  the  cerebral  contents 
provoke  the  most  serious  issues.  Pointed  instruments  thrust  into  the  orbital 
cavity  may  by  this  route  reach  the  brain.     There  is  a  record^  of  death 

«  176,  1876.  b  Wien.  Med.  Woch.,  No.  6,  1895.  c  476,  183L 
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used  by  a  wound  of  a  cavernous  sinus  through  the  orbit  by  the  stem  of  a 
tx)bacco-pipe.  Bower*  saw  a  woman  at  the  Gloucester  Infirmary  who  had 
been  stabbed  in  the  eye  by  the  end  of  an  umbrella.  There  was  profuse 
hemorrhage  from  the  nostrils  and  left  eye,  but  no  signs  indicative  of  its 
CNTigin.  Death  shortly  ensued,  and  at  the  necropsy  a  fracture  through  the 
xxx>f  of  the  orbit  was  revealed,  the  umbrella  point  having  completely  severed 
*iie  optic  nerve  and  divided  the  ophthalmic  artery.  The  internal  carotid 
watery  was  wounded  in  one-half  of  its  circumference  at  its  bend,  just  before 
it  passes  up  between  the  anterior  clinoid  process  and  the  optic  ner\'e-  The 
<5avemous  sinus  was  also  opened.  In  this  rare  injury,  although  there  was  a 
considerable  quantity  of  clotted  blood  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  there  was  no 
^wound  to  the  eyeball  nor  to  the  brain  itself. 

Pepper  records  a  case  in  which  a  knife  was  thrust  through  the  sphenoidal 
fissure,  wounding  a  large  meningeal  vein,  causing  death  from  intracranial 
hemorrhage.  N6laton  describes  an  instance  in  which  the  point  of  an  umbrella 
wounded  the  cavernous  sinus  and  internal  carotid  artery  of  the  opposite  side, 
causing  the  formation  of  an  arteriovenous  aneurysm  which  ultimately  burst, 
and  death  ensued.  Polaillon  ^  saw  a  boy  of  eighteen  who  was  found  in  a 
state  of  coma.  It  was  stated  that  an  umbrella  stick  had  been  thrust  up 
through  the  roof  of  the  orbit  and  had  been  withdrawn  with  much  difficulty. 
The  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain  was  evidently  much  wounded  ;  an  incision  was 
made  in  the  forehead  and  a  portion  of  the  frontal  bone  chiseled  away  ;  en- 
trance being  thus  effected,  the  dura  was  incised,  and  some  blood  and  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  escaped.  Five  splinters  were  removed  and  a  portion  of  the 
damaged  brain-substance,  and  a  small  artery  was  tied  with  catgut.  The 
delms  of  the  eyeball  was  enucleated  and  a  drain  was  placed  in  the  frontal 
wound,  coming  out  through  the  orbit.  The  patient  soon  regained  conscious- 
ness and  experienced  no  bad  symptoms  afterward.  The  drains  were  gradu- 
ally withdrawn,  the  process  of  healing  advanced  rapidly,  and  recovery  soon 
ensued. 

Annandale^  mentions  an  instance  in  which  a  knitting-needle  penetrated 
the  brain  through  the  orbit  Hewett  ^  speaks  of  perforation  of  the  roof  of 
the  orbit  and  injury  to  the  brain  by  a  lead-pencil. 

Gunshot  Injuries  of  the  Orbit. — Barkan  ®  recites  the  case  in  which  a 
leaden  ball  ^^  inch  in  diameter  was  thrown  from  a  sling  into  the  left  orbital 
cavity,  penetrating  between  the  eyeball  and  osseous  wall  of  the  orbit  without 
rupturing  the  tunics  of  the  eye  or  breaking  the  bony  wall  of  the  cavity.  It 
remained  lodged  two  weeks  without  causing  any  pain  or  symptoms,  and  sub- 
sequently worked  itself  forward,  contained  in  a  perfect  conjunctival  sac,  in 
which  it  was  freelv  movable. 

Buchanan '  recites  the  case  of  a  private  in  the  army  who  was  shot  at  a 

«  476,  1879,  i.,  547.  »>  033^  An^.,  1891.  c  318,  1877,  xii. 

d  779,  1848-50,  i.,  188.  e  616,  1874-5,  444.  f  545,  1862-3,  ix.,  274. 
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distance  of  three  feet  away,  the  ball  entering  the  inner  canthus  of  the  rigkl 
eye  and  lodging  under  the  skin  of  the  opposite  side.  The  eye  was  not  lost, 
and  opacity  of  the  lower  part  of  the  cornea  alone  resulted.  Cold  water  anl 
purging  constituted  the  treatment. 

It  is  said  *  tliat  an  old  soldier  of  one  of  Napoleon's  armies  had  a  musket- 
ball  removed  from  his  left  orbit  after  twenty-four  years'  lodgment.  He  nu 
struck  in  the  orbit  by  a  musket^ball,  but  as  at  the  same  time  a  companion  fell 
dead  at  his  side  he  inferred  that  the  bullet  rebounded  from  his  orbit  and 
killed  his  comrade.  For  twenty-four  years  he  had  suffered  from  cephalalgii 
and  pains  and  jKirtial  exophthalmos  of  the  left  eye.  After  removal  of  the 
ball  the  eye  irartially  atrophied. 

Warren  reports  a  case  of  a  man  of  thirty-five  whose  eyeball  was  destroyed 
by  the  explosion  of  a  gun,  the  breech-pin  flying  off  and  penetrating  the  head 
The  orbit  was  crushed ;  fourteen  months  afterward  the  man  complained  of 
soreness  on  the  hard  jialate,  and  the  whole  breech-pin,  with  screw  attached, 
was  extracted.  The  removal  of  the  pin  was  followed  by  fissure  of  the  hud 
palate,  which,  however,  was  relieved  by  operation.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
tract ^  of  a  reix)rt  by  Wenyon  of  Fatshan,  South  China : — 

**  Tang  Shan,  Chinese  farmer,  thirty-one  years  of  age,  was  injured  in  the 
face  by  the  bursting  of  a  shot-gim.  After  being  for  upward  of  two  montk 
under  the  treatment  of  native  practitioners,  he  came  to  me  on  December  4, 
1891.  I  observed  a  cicatrix  on  the  right  side  of  his  nose,  and  abovethba 
sinus,  still  unhealed,  the  orifice  of  wliich  involved  the  inner  canthus  of  the 
right  eye,  and  extended  downward  and  inward  for  about  a  centimeter.  The 
sight  of  the  right  eye  was  entirely  lost,  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  globe 
was  so  uniformly  re<^l  that  the  cornea  could  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the 
surrounding  cx)njunctiva.  There  was  no  perceptible  enlargement  or  protragion 
of  the  eyeball,  and  it  did  not  appear  to  have  sustaineil  any  mechanical  injuir 
or  loss  of  tissue.  The  ophthalmia  and  keratitis  were  possibly  caused  by  the 
irritating  substances  applied  to  the  wound  by  the  Chinese  doctors.  The 
sinus  on  the  side  of  the  nose  gave  exit  to  a  continuous  discharge  of  slights 
putrid  pus,  and  the  patient  complained  of  continuous  headache  and  occasioml 
dizziness,  which  interfered  with  his  work.  The  pain  was  referred  to  the  right 
frontal  and  temporal  regions,  and  the  skin  on  this  part  of  the  head  bad  a 
slight  blush,  but  there  was  no  superficial  tenderness.  The  patient  had  been 
told  by  his  native  doctors,  and  he  believed  it  himself,  that  there  \ras  no 
foreign  body  in  the  wound  ;  but  on  pn)bing  it  I  easily  recognized  the  lower 
edge  of  a  hard  metallic  substance  at  a  depth  of  about  one  inch  jx)Steriofiy 
from  the  orifice  of  the  sinus.  Being  unable  to  obtain  any  reliable  informi- 
tion  as  to  the  probable  size  or  shape  of  the  object,  I  cautiously  made  sevenl 
attempts  to  remove  it  through  a  slightly  enlarged  opening,  but  without  succe*?. 
I  therefore  continued  the  incision  along  the  side  of  the  nose  to  the  noe4nl, 

»  222,  1846.  b  224,  Oct.  12,  Iftfi. 
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OS  laying  opeu  the  right  nasal  cavity ;  then,  seizing  the  foreign  body  with 
pttir  of  strong  forceps,  I  with  difGcuhy  removed  tlie  complete  breech-pin 
'  a  Chinese  gun.  Its  size  and  slmpe  are  accurately  represented  by  the 
Kompanying  drawing  (Fig.  1 90).  The  breech-pin  measures  a  little  over 
dree  inches  in  length,  and  weiglis  2J  ounces,  or  75.6  grams.  It  had  evidently 
in  at  the  back  of  the  orbit,  inclined  upward  and  slightly  backward  from  its 
MDt  of  entrance,  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees.  On  its  removal  the 
sdacbe  was  at  once  relieved  and  did  not  return.  In  ten  days  the  wound 
IS  perfectly  healed  and  the  patient  went  back  to  his  work.  A  somewhat 
Dilar  case,  but  which  terminated  fatally,  is  recorded  in  the  American  Journal 

the  Medical  Sciences  of  July,  1882." 

The  extent  of  permanent  injury  done  by  foreign  bodies  in  the  Orbit  is 
riahle.  In  some  instances  the  most  extensive  wound  is  followed  by  the 
ppiest  result,  wliile  in  others  visioD  is  entirely  destroyed  by  a  minor  injury. 

Carter*  reports  a  case  in  which  a  hat-peg  3-^  inches  long  and  about  \ 
h  in  diameter  (upon  one  end  of  which  was  a  knob  nearly  \  inch  in  diame- 
)  was  impacted  in  the  orbit  for  from  ten  to  twenty  days,  and  during  this 


Fig.  190.— Bnech-piD  remoTed  rron  the  orbit    (Aetud  ■(■«.) 


le  the  patient  was  not  aware  of  the  fact  Recovery  followed  its  extraction, 
•■  vision  and  movements  of  the  eye  being  unimpaired. 

Accortiing  to  tlie  Philosophical  Transactions  ^  a  laborer  thrust  a  long  lath 
th  great  violence  into  the  inner  canthus  of  the  left  eye  of  his  fellow  work- 
ji,  Edwani  Roberts.  The  lath  broke  off  short,  leaving  a  piece  two  inches 
ig,  I  inch  wide,  and  \  inch  thick,  in  situ.  Roberts  rode  about  a  mile 
the  surgery  of  Mr.  Justinian  Morse,  who  extracted  it  with  much  difficulty  ; 
mvery  followed,  together  with  restoration  of  the  sight  and  muscular  action. 
le  lath  was  supposed  to  have  passed  behind  the  eyeball.    Collette*'  speaks  of 

instance  in  which  186  pieces  of  glass  were  extracted  from  tlie  left  orbit, 
;  whole  mass  weighing  186  Belgian  grains.     They  were  blown  in  by  a  gust 

wind  that  broke  a  pane  of  glass  ;  after  extraction  no  affection  of  the  brain 

eye  occurred.  Watson  ^  speaks  of  a  case  in  which  a  chip  of  steel  f  inch 
Ig  was  imbedded  in  cellular  tissue  of  the  orbit  for  four  days,  and  was  re- 
ived without  injur}'  to  the  eye.  AVordsworth'  reports  a  case  in  which  a 
■eign  body  ivus  deeply  imbedded  in  the  orbit  for  six  weeks,  and  was  re- 
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moved  with  subsequent  recovery.  CSiisholm*  has  seen  a  csuse  in  which  ft 
five  weeks  a  fiv  was  imbedded  in  the  culdesac  between  the  lower  lid  and  tb 
eyeball. 

Foreign  bodies  are  sometimes  contained  in  the  eyeball  for  many  yea, 
There  is  an  instance  on  record  ^  in  which  a  wooden  splinter,  five  mm.  k^ 
and  two  mm.  broad^  remained  in  the  eye  forty-seven  years.  It  was  extncli^ 
with  the  lens  in  which  it  was  lodged,  to  relieve  pain  and  odier  distnMH| 
symptoms.  Snell  ^  reports  a  case  in  which  a  piece  of  steel  was  imbedded  al 
encapsulated  in  the  ciliary  process  twenty-nine  years  without  prodncing  sva- 
pathetic  irritation  of  its  fellow,  but  causing  such  pain  as  to  warrant  enodei- 
tion  of  this  eye.  Gunning^  speaks  of  a  piece  of  thorn  |  inch  long,  in- 
bedded  in  the  left  eyeball  of  an  old  man  for  six  years,  causing  total  Ion  of 
vision  ;  he  adds  that,  after  its  removal,  some  improvement  was  noticed. 

Williams  mentions  a  stone-cutter  whose  left  eye  was  put  out  by  a  pioB 
of  stone.  Shortly  after  this  his  right  eye  was  wounded  by  a  knife,  camsf 
traumatic  cataract,  which  was  extracted  by  Sir  William  Wilde,  giving  tb 
man  good  sight  for  twelve  years,  after  which  iritis  attacked  the  right  cp 
and  produced  a  false  membrane  over  the  pupil  so  that  the  man  could  not 
work.  It  was  in  this  condition  that  he  consulted  Williams,  fourteen  jeu 
after  the  loss  of  the  left  eye.  The  eye  was  atrophied,  and  on  examinatkni 
piece  of  stone  was  seen  projecting  from  it  directly  between  the  lids.  Tk 
visible  portion  was  ^  inch  long,  and  the  end  in  the  shrunken  eye  was  evi- 
dently longer  than  the  end  protruding.  The  sclera  was  incised,  and,  after 
fourteen  years'  duration  in  the  eye,  the  stone  was  removed. 

Taylor  ®  reports  the  removal  of  a  piece  of  bone  which  had  remained  qui- 
escent in  the  eye  for  fourteen  years ;  afl«r  the  removal  of  the  eye  the  hm 
was  found  adherent  to  the  inner  tunics.  It  resembled  the  lens  in  sizeaDi  |] 
shape.  Williams  ^  mentions  continual  tolerance  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  ere 
ball  for  fifteen  and  t^venty-two  years;  and  Chisholmi^  reports  the  lodgneit 
of  a  fragment  of  metal  in  the  iris  for  twenty-three  years.  Liebreich'' ex- 
tracted a  piece  of  steel  from  the  interior  of  the  eye  where  it  had  been  Wpi 
twenty-two  years.  Barkar*  speaks  of  a  piece  of  steel  which  penetntel 
through  the  cornea  and  lens,  and  which,  five  months  later,  was  sucoessfiillf 
removed  by  the  extraction  of  the  cataractous  lens.  CritchettJ  gives  an  ia- 
stance  of  a  foreign  body  being  loose  in  the  anterior  chamber  for  sixteen  jtiR 
Rider  ^  speaks  of  the  lodgment  of  a  fragment  of  a  copper  percussion  oipii 
the  left  eye,  back  of  the  inner  ciliary  margin  of  the  iris,  for  thirty-five  yew; 
and  Bartholinus^  mentions  a  thorn  in  the  canthus  for  thirty  years.  Jacob 'I^ 
ports  a  case  in  which  a  chip  of  iron  remained  in  the  eyeball  twenty-eight  yflW 

■  186,  1870.        b  548, 1880,  i.,  280.        c  476,  1880,  i..  749.  *  476,  1880.  i..  749l 
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thout  giving  indications  for  removal.  It  was  clearly  visible,  protruding 
fco  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris^  and  although  it  was  rusted  by  its  long 
Igment,  sight  in  the  eye  was  fairly  good,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  irritation. 

Snell  *  gives  an  instance  in  which  a  piece  of  steel  was  imbedded  close  to 
€  optic  disc  with  retention  of  sight.  It  was  plainly  visible  by  the  opthal- 
oseope  eighteen  months  after  the  accident,  when  as  yet  no  diminution  of 
1^  was  apparent  Smyly  ^  speaks  of  a  portion  of  a  tobacco  pipe  which  was 
i6oeasfully  removed  firom  the  anterior  chamber  by  an  incision  through  the 
Hmea.  Clark  ^  mentions  a  case  in  which  molten  lead  in  the  eye  caused  no 
OTianent  injury  ;  and  there  are  several  cases  mentioned  in  confirmation  of 
le  statement  that  the  eye  seems  to  be  remarkably  free  from  disastrous  effects 
\n  this  injury. 

Williamson  ^  mentions  eyelashes  in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  the 
SBolt  of  a  stab  wound  of  this  organ. 

Contusion  of  the  eyeball  may  cause  dislocation  of  the  lens  into  the  an- 
srior  chamber,  and  several  instances  have  been  recorded.  We  regret  our  in- 
)ility  to  give  the  reference  or  authority  for  a  report  that  we  have  seen, 
ating  that  by  one  kick  of  a  horse  the  lenses  of  both  eyes  of  a  man  were 
nchronously  knocked  through  the  eyeballs  by  the  calkins  of  the  horseshoe, 
liver  mentions  extraction  of  a  lens  by  a  thrust  of  a  coVs  horn. 

Lowe  •  speaks  of  rupture  of  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens  from  violent 
eezing,  with  subsequent  absorption  of  the  lenticular  substance  and  restora- 
n  of  vision.  Trioeu  ^  mentions  a  curious  case  of  expulsion  of  the  crystalline 
IS  from  the  eye  in  ophthalmia,  through  the  formation  of  a  corneal  fissure.  The 
thors  have  personal  knowledge  of  a  case  of  spontaneous  extrusion  of  the 
18  through  a  corneal  ulcer,  in  a  case  of  ophthalmia  of  the  new-bom. 

Injury  of  the  Eyeball  by  Birds. — ^There  are  several  instances  in  which 
!ds  have  pierced  the  eyeball  with  their  bills,  completely  destroying  vision. 
>t  long  since  a  prominent  taxidermist  winged  a  crane,  picked  it  up,  and 
irted  to  examine  it,  when  it  made  one  thrust  with  its  bill  and  totally  de- 
t)yed  his  eyeball.  In  another  instance  a  man  was  going  from  the  railroad 
ition  to  his  hotel  in  a  gale  of  wind,  when,  as  he  turned  the  corner  of  the 
■eet,  an  English  sparrow  was  blown  into  his  face.  Its  bill  penetrated  his 
eball  and  completely  ruined  his  sight.  There  are  several  instances  on 
5ord  in  which  game  fowls  have  destroyed  the  eyes  of  their  owners.  In  one 
le  a  game  cock  almost  completed  the  enucleation  of  the  eye  of  his  handler, 

striking  him  with  his  gaff  while  preparing  in  a  cock-pit. 

Moorehead  »  explains  a  rare  accident  to  an  eye  as  follows : — 

"  Mr.  S.  B.  A.,  while  attending  to  his  bees,  was  stung  by  one  upon  the 
ht  upper  eyelid  near  its  center.  An  employee,  who  was  assisting  in  the 
rk,  immediately  discovered  the  sting  driven  in  the  lid  and  cautiously  ex- 

*  693,  ix.,  part  iii.  b  310,  1876,  181.  c  591,  iBr,o  303. 
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traeted  it,  stating  that  he  made  sufficient  traction  to  lift  the  lid  well  a 
from  the  globe.     In  a  few  hours  the  lid  became  much  swollen,  but  the 
experienced  at  first  had  disapjieared.     Before  retiring  for  the  night  he 
gentle  massage  of  the  lid,  stroking  it  horizontally  with  his  finger.   ' 
edematous  condition  was  by  this  means  much  reduced  in  a  short  time.    W 
thus  engaged  in  stroking  the  lid  he  suddenly  experienced  intense  pain  in  tie 
eye  as  if  it  had  been  pierced  by  a  sharp  instrument.     The  suffering  was  voy 
severe,  and  he  passed  a  wretched  night,  constantly  feeling  *  something  ii 
his  eve.' 

**  The  next  morning,  the  trouble  continuing,  he  came  to  me  for  reM 
lT|)on  examination  of  the  lid,  no  opening  could  be  made  out  where  the  ^ 
had  penetrated,  and  a  minute  inspection  of  the  conjunctival  surface  with  i 
g(H>d  glass  failed  to  reveal  any  foreign  substance.  Cleansing  the  lid  thoroaghly, 
and  carefully  iiis|>ectiiig  with  a  lens  under  strong  light,  a  minute  dark  pobt 
was  made  out  about  the  center  of  the  lid.  Feeling  that  this  might  be  the 
jK)int  of  the  sting,  I  had  recourse  to  several  expedients  for  its  removal,  bni 
without  success.  Finally,  with  a  fine  knife,  I  succeeded  in  cutting  downhf 
the  side  of  the  body  and  tilting  it  out.  Examination  with  a  \  inch  ohjective 
iH)nfirmeil  my  opinion  that  it  was  the  point  of  the  bee-sting. 

**  The  barbell  formation  of  the  point  explains  how,  under  the  strokii^wHk 
the  finger,  it  was  forced  through  the  dense  tarsal  cartilage  and  against  the 
ivrnea  of  the  eve." 

There  is  a  ston-  told  in  La  M^ecine  Modeme  ■  of  a  seamstress  of  Berfi 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  allowing  her  dog  to  lick  her  face.  She  was  atta(4ei 
with  a  severe  infiammation  of  the  right  eye,  which  had  to  be  enucleated,  anl 
was  found  full  of  tenia  echinococcus,  evidently  derived  from  the  dog's  tongofc 

(labb  ^  mentions  a  case  of  epistaxis  in  which  the  blood  welled  up  throa^ 
the  lacrimal  duets  and  suffiisixl  into  the  eve  so  that  it  was  constantlv  neces- 
S5ir}'  to  wijK*  the  lower  eyelid,  and  the  discharge  ceased  only  when  the  noee 
stopjxnl  bUHHling.  A  brief  eilitorial  note  on  epistazis  through  the  eyes, 
n^ferring  to  a  ease  in  the  MeiHcal  Xews  of  November  30,  1895,  provoked 
further  n^|H>rts  fn>m  numennis  correspondents.  Among  others,  the  follow- 
ing:— 

•*  Dr.  T.  I4,  Wilson  of  Bi»11wo<k1,  Pa.,  relates  the  case  of  an  old  lady  of 
sm'enty-inght  whom  he  fiuind  with  the  bliKid  gushing  from  the  nostrils 
AtYor  plusxiriug  the  iwn^  thoroughly  with  abs^irbent  cotton  dusted  with  tannii 
acid  ho  was  sur|>risiHl  to  see  the  bhxid  oaze  out  around  the  eyelids  and  trickl 
lUnvn  the  ohivks.  This  ix>zing  cimtinued  for  the  greater  part  of  an  hooi 
Iviusr  i\>ntn>lUHl  by  applie:)tions  <>(  ice  to  bi^th  sides  of  the  noise." 

"  Dr.  F.  I^  IXnilon  of  New  York  City  reports  the  case  of  a  mani^ 
woman,  aKnit  fifty  yojirs  old,  in  whom  epistaxis  set  in  suddenly  at  11  P.  M 
and  had  i>MitinUi\l  for  several  hiHirs  when  the  anterior  nares  wen?  plu^K*"' 

•  ,V|,\  ,lane  <v  l?^!^  »»  ^l\.  Is^Si  L.  71a 
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In  a  short  time  the  woman  complained  that  she  could  scarcely  see,  owing  to 
be  welling  up  of  blood  in  the  eyes  and  trickling  down  her  face.  The  bleeding 
laily  ceased  when  the  posterior  nares  also  were  plugged." 

"Dr.  T.  G.  Wright  of  Plain ville,  Conn.,  narrates  the  case  of  a  young 
aoan  whom  he  found  in  the  night,  bleeding  profusely,  and  having  already 
jCKt  a  large  amount  of  blood.  Shortly  after  plugging  both  anterior  and  pos- 
3crior  nares  the  blood  found  its  way  through  the  lacrimal  ducts  to  the  eyes 
And  trickled  down  the  cheeks.'^ 

"  Dr.  Charles  W.  Crumb  cites  the  case  of  a  man,  sixty-five  years  old,  with 
Bbronic  nephritis,  in  whom  a  slight  bruise  of  the  nose  was  followed  by  epis- 
tBxis  lasting  twenty-four  hours.  When  the  nares  were  plugged  blood  escaped 
fteely  from  the  eyes.  A  cone-shaped  bit  pf  sponge,  saturated  with  ferrous 
sulphate,  was  passed  into  each  anterior  naris,  and  another  piece  of  sponge, 
similarly  medicated,  into  either  posterior  naris.  The  patient  had  l)een  taking 
various  preparations  of  potassium,  and  it  was  thought  that  his  blood  contained 
a  deficiency  of  fibrin.  Upon  removal  of  the  nasal  plugs  a  catarrhal  inflam- 
mation developed  which  lasted  a  long  time  and  was  attended  with  considerable 
purulent  discharge." 

Late  Restoration  of  Sight. — ^There  are  some  marvelous  cases  on  record 
in  which,  after  many  years  of  blindness,  the  surgeon  has  been  able,  by  opera- 
tion, to  restore  the  sight.  McKeown  *  gives  the  history  of  a  blind  fiddler  of 
sixty-three,  who,  when  one  and  a  half  years  old,  had  lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes 
after  an  attack  of  small-pox.  Iridectomy  was  performed,  and  aft^r  over  sixty 
years  of  total  blindness  his  sight  was  restored ;  color-perception  was  good. 
Bemcastle  ^  mentions  a  case  of  extraction  of  double  cataract  and  double  iri- 
dectomy for  occluded  pupils,  which,  after  tliirty  years  of  blindness,  resulted 
in  the  recovery  of  good  sight.     The  patient  was  a  blind  beggar  of  Sydney. 

To  those  interested  in  this  subject,  Jauflfret  ^  lias  a  most  interesting  de- 
scription of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Grarin,  who  was  lx)rn  blind,  who  talked  at 
right  or  nine  months,  showed  great  intelligence,  and  who  was  educated  at  a 
)lind  asylum.  At  the  age  of  t^venty-four  he  entered  the  hospital  of  For- 
enze,  to  be  operated  upon  by  that  famous  oculist.  Grarin  had  never  seen,  but 
lould  distinguish  night  or  darkness  by  one  eye  only,  and  recognized  orange 
jid  red  when  placed  close*  to  that  eye.  He  could  tell  at  once  the  sex  and  age 
f  a  i)erson  approximately  by  the  voice  and  tread,  and  formed  his  conclusions 
aore  rapidly  in  regard  to  females  than  males.  Forlenze  diagnosed  cataract, 
nd,  in  the  presence  of  a  distinguished  gathering,  operated  with  the  happiest 
esult.  The  description  that  follows,  which  is  quote<l  by  Fournier^  and  is 
eadily  accessible  to  any  one,  is  well  worth  reading,  as  it  contains  an  account 
f  the  first  sensations  of  light,  objects,  distance,  etc.,  and  minor  analogous 
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thoughts,  of  an  educated  and  matured  mind  experiencing  its  first  sensatiow 
of  sight 

Hansel!  and  Clark  ^^  say  that  the  perplexities  of  learning  to  see  after 
twenty-six  years  of  blindness  from  congenital  disease,  as  described  by  a 
patient  of  Franke,  remind  one  of  the  experience  of  Shelley's  FrankensteiiL 
Flankers  patient  was  successfiilly  operated  on  for  cong^tal  doable  cataract,  at 
twenty-six  years  of  age.  The  author  describes  *  the  difficulties  tbe  patient  hid 
of  recognizing  by  means  of  vision  the  objects  he  had  hitherto  known  throagb 
his  other  senses,  and  his  slowness  in  learning  to  estimate  distances  and  the 
comparative  size  of  objects. 

Sight  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  occasionally  restored  without  the  aid  of 
art,  after  long  years  of  blindness.  Benjamin  Rush  saw  a  man  of  fiorty-five  who^ 
twelve  years  before,  became  blind  without  ascertainable  cause,  and  reooveied  his 
sight  equally  without  reason.  St  Clair  mentions  Marshal  Vivian,  who  at  the  age 
of  one  hundred  regained  sight  that  for  nearly  forty  years  bad  gradually  been 
faiUng  ahnost  to  bhndness,  and  preserved  this  new  sight  to  tbe  tinie  of  his  dc^ 

There  are  many  superstitions  prevalent  among  uneducated  people  as  to 
"  second  sight/'  recovery  of  vision,  ete.,  which  render  their  reports  of  sodi 
things  untrustworthy.  The  real  explanaticNis  of  such  cases  are  too  varied  fiir 
discussion  here. 

Nyctalopia  etymologically  means  night-blindness^  but  the  genend  nsage^ 
making  tlie  term  mean  ni^t-vision,  is  so  strongly  intrenched  that  it  is  nseks 
and  confusing  to  attempt  any  reinstatement  of  the  old  significance.  The  con- 
dition in  which  one  sees  better  by  night,  relatively  speaking,  than  by  dqr  is 
due  to  some  lesion  of  the  macular  r^on,  rendering  it  blind.  At  ni^  die 
pupil  dilates  more  than  in  the  day-time,  and  hence  vision  with  the  extramac- 
ular  or  peripheral  portions  of  the  retina  is  correspondingly  better.  It  \^ 
therefore,  a  symptom  of  serious  retinal  disease.  All  ni^it-prowling  animak 
have  \ridely  dilatable  pupils,  and  in  addition  to  this  they  have  in  the  retina  a 
special  organ  called  the  tapetum  lucidvm,  the  function  of  which  is  to  reflect  to 
a  focus  in  fn)nt  of  them  the  relatively  few  rays  of  light  that  enter  die 
widely-dilated  pupil  and  thus  enable  them  the  better  to  see  their  way.  Hoiee 
the  luminous  appearance  of  the  eyes  of  such  animals  in  the  dark. 

Hemeralopia  (et^-mologically  day-blindness,  but  by  conmion  usage  mean- 
ing day-vision  or  night-blindness)  is  a  symptom  of  a  peculiar  degenerative 
disease  of  the  retina,  called  retinitis  pigmenioaa.  It  also  occurs  in  some  case^ 
of  extreme  denutrition,  numerous  cases  having  been  reported  among  those  who 
make  the  prolonged  fasts  customary  in  the  Russian  church.  In  retinitis  piff- 
viefiiom  tlie  peripheral  or  extramacular  portions  of  the  retina  are  subject  to  a 
pigmentary'  degeneration  that  renders  them  ins^isitive  to  light,  and  patient?  so 
afflicted  are  consequently  incapable  of  seeing  at  night  as  well  as  others.  Thev 
stiunble  and  run  against  objects  easily  seen  by  the  normal  eye. 

*  Beit  zar  Angenh.,  Heft  xvL,  1894. 
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Snow-blindness  occurs  from  prolonged  exposure  of  the  eyes  to  snow  upon 
which  the  sun  is  shining.  Some  years  ago,  some  seventy  laborers,  who  were 
clearing  away  snow-drifts  in  the  Caucasus,  were  seized,  and  thirty  of  them 
could  not  find  their  way  home,  so  great  was  the  photophobia,  conjunctivitis, 
and  lacrimation.  Graddy  *  reports  six  cases,  and  many  others  are  constantly 
occurring. 

Other  forms  of  retinal  injury  from  too  great  or  too  prolonged 
exposure  to  light  are  "  moon-blindness,"  due  to  sleeping  with  the  eyes 
exposed  to  bri^t  moonlight,  and  that  due  to  lightning — a  case,  e.  ^.,  being 
reported  by  Knies.^  Silex®  also  reports  such  a  case  and  reviews  the  reported 
oases,  25  in  number,  in  ten  of  wliich  cataract  ensued.  In  the  Annual  of  the 
Universal  Medical  Sciences,  1888,  there  is  a  report  of  seven  cases  of  retinal 
injury  with  central  scotoma,  amblyopia,  etc.,  in  Japanese  medical  students, 
caused  by  observation  of  the  sun  in  eclipse. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  electric-light  injuries  of  the  eyes  Gould  ^ 
reviews  the  literature  of  the  subject  and  epitomizes  the  cases  reported  up  to 
that  time.  They  numbered  23.  No  patient  was  seriously  or  permanently 
injured,  and  none  was  in  a  person  who  used  the  electric  light  in  a  proper 
manner  as  an  illuminant.  All  were  in  scientific  investigators  or  workmen 
about  the  light,  who  approached  it  too  closely  or  gazed  at  it  too  long  and 
without  the  colored  protecting  spectacles  now  found  necessary  by  such 
workers. 

Injuries  to  the  Ear. — ^The  folly  of  the  practice  of  boxing  children's 
ears,  and  the  possible  disastrous  results  subsequent  to  this  punishment,  are 
well  exemplified  throughout  medical  literature.  Stewart  ®  quotes  four  cases 
of  rupture  of  the  tympanum  from  boxing  the  ears,  and  there  is  an  instance  ' 
of  a  boy  of  eight,  who  was  boxed  on  the  ear  at  school,  in  whom  subsequent 
brain-disease  developed  early,  and  death  followed.  Roosa  of  New  York 
mentions  the  loss  of  hearing  following  a  kiss  on  the  ear.^ 

Dalby  ,^  in  a  paper  citing  many  different  causes  of  rupture  of  the  tympanic 
membrane,  mentions  the  following  :  A  blow  in  sparring  ;  violent  sneezing ; 
blowing  the  nose ;  forcible  dilatation  of  the  Eustachian  canal ;  a  thorn  or  twig 
of  a  tree  accidentally  thrust  into  the  head  ;  picking  the  ear  with  a  toothpick. 
In  time  of  battle  soldiers  sometimes  have  their  tympanums  ruptured  by  the 
concussion  caused  by  the  firing  of  cannon.  Dalby  mentions  an  instance  of  an 
officer  who  was  discharged  for  deafness  acquired  in  this  manner  during  the 
Crimean  War.  He  was  standing  beside  a  mortar  which,  unexpectedly  to 
him,  was  fired,  causing  rupture  of  the  tympanic  membrane,  followed  by 
hemorrhage  from  the  ear.  Similar  cases  were  reported  in  the  recent  naval 
engagements  between   the   Chinese  and   Japanese.     Wilson*    reports   two 

»  124,  1887.  b  Graefe'8  Archiv,  1887.  c  Arch.  f.  Augenheilk.,  1887. 
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cases  of  rupture  of  the  membrana  tympani  caused  by  diving.  Roosa^ 
divides  the  causes  into  traumatic,  hemorrhagic,  and  inflammatory,  and  primary 
lesions  of  the  labyrinth,  exemplifying  each  by  numerous  instances.  Under 
traumatic  causes  he  mentions  severe  falls,  blows  about  the  head  or  fisw^,  con- 
stant listening  to  a  telegrapliic  instrument,  cannonading,  and  finally  eight  cases 
of  boiler-makers'  deafness.  Roosa  cites  a  curious  case  of  sudden  and  pro- 
found deafness  in  a  young  man  in  perfect  health,  while  calling  upon  the 
parents  of  his  lady-love  to  ask  her  hand  in  marriage.  Strange  to  say  that 
after  he  had  liad  a  favorable  reply  he  gradually  recovered  his  hearing  I  In 
the  same  j)aper  there  is  an  instance  of  a  case  of  deafness  due  to  the  sudden 
cessation  of  perspiration,  and  an  instance  of  tinnitus  due  to  the  excessive  uae 
of  tobacco ;  Roosa  also  mentions  a  case  of  deafness  due  to  excessive  mental 
employment 

Perforation  of  the  Tympanum. — Kealy  ^  relates  an  instance  in  which 
a  pin  was  introduceil  into  the  left  ear  to  relieve  an  intolerable  itching.  It 
perforateil  the  tympanum,  and  before  the  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours  was 
coughed  up  from  the  throat  with  a  small  quantity  of  blood.  The  pin  was 
bent  at  an  angle  of  about  120  degrees.  Another  similar  case  ^  was  that  of  a 
girl  of  twenty-two  who,  while  pricking  her  ear  with  a  hair-pin,  was  jerke<l 
or  struck  on  the  arm  by  a  child,  and  the  pin  forced  into  the  ear ;  great  jiain 
and  deafness  followed,  together  with  the  loss  of  taste  on  the  same  side  of  the 
tongue  ;  after  treatment  both  of  the  disturbed  senses  were  restored.  A  man 
of  twenty  '*  was  pricked  in  the  ear  by  a  needle  entering  the  meatus.  He 
uttered  a  crv,  fell  senseless,  and  so  continued  until  the  fourth  dav  when  he 
died.  The  whole  auditor}'  meatus  was  destroyed  by  suppuration.  Gamgee  * 
tells  of  a  constable  who  was  stabbed  in  the  left  ear,  severing  the  middle 
meningejd  artery,  dejith  ensuing.  In  this  instance,  after  digital  compression, 
ligatun*  of  the  common  carotid  was  practised  as  a  last  resort.  There  is  an 
ae(X)unt  ^  of  a  provision-ilealer's  agent  who  fell  asleep  at  a  public  house  at 
Tottenham.  In  s|X)rt  an  attendant  tickled  his  ear  with  a  wooden  article  ushI 
as  a  pi|K»  light.  A  (juiek,  unconscious  movement  forced  the  wooden  ptrint 
through  the  tym}>anum,  c?iusing  cerebral  inflammation  and  subsequent  death. 
There  is  a  record  ^  of  death,  in  a  child  of  nine,  caused  by  the  passage  of  a 
knitting-ncHHlle  into  the  auditor}'  meatus. 

Kautfmann  ^*  n']x>rts  a  case  of  what  he  calls  objective  tinnitus  aurium, 
in  which  the  noisi*  originating  in  the  patient's  ears  was  distinctly  audible  by 
others.  Tht»  |>atient  wjis  a  l)oy  of  fourteen,  who  had  fallen  on  the  back  of 
his  head  and  had  remained  unconscious  for  nearlv  two  weeks.  The  noi;?es 
were  bihiteral,  but  more  distinct  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side.  The 
sounds  were*  deserilnHl  as  crackling,  and  seemeil  to  depend  on  movements  of 

«  Ir-M,  CVt.,  1874,  \n^,  b  54^,  1859,  602.  c  476,  1889,  i.,  574. 
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the  arch  of  the  palate.  Kauffmann  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  noises  were 
due  to  clonic  spasm  of  the  tensor  velum  palati^  and  states  that  under  appro- 
priate treatment  the  tinnitus  gradually  subsided. 

The  introduction  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  ear  is  usually  accidental, 
although  in  children  we  often  find  it  as  a  result  of  sport  or  curiosity.  There 
is  an  instance  on  record  of  a  man  who  was  accustomed  to  catch  flies  and  put 
them  in  his  ear,  deriving  from  them  a  pleasurable  sensation  from  the  tickling 
which  ensued.  There  have  been  cases  in  which  children,  and  even  adults,  have 
held  grasshoppers,  crickets,  or  lady-birds  to  their  ears  in  order  to  more  atten- 
tively listen  to  the  noise,  and  while  in  this  position  the  insects  have  escaped 
and  penetrated  the  auditory  canal.  Insects  often  enter  the  ears  of  persons  re- 
posing in  the  fields  with  the  ear  to  the  ground.  Fabricius  Hildanus  speaks  of  a 
cricket  penetrating  the  ear  during  sleep.  Calhoun  *  mentions  an  instance  of 
disease  of  the  ear  which  he  found  was  due  to  the  presence  of  several  living 
maggots  in  the  interior  of  the  ear.  The  patient  had  been  sleeping  in  a  horse 
stall  in  which  were  found  maggots  similar  to  those  extracted  from  his  ear. 
An  analogous  instance  was  seen  in  a  negro  in  the  Emergency  Hospital,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  in  the  summer  of  1894  ;  and  many  others  are  recorded.  The 
insects  are  frequently  removed  only  after  a  prolonged  lodgment. 

D' Aguanno  ^  gives  an  account  of  two  instances  of  living  larvae  of  the 
musca  sarcophaga  in  the  ears  of  children.  In  one  of  the  crises  the  larvae 
entered  the  drum-cavity  through  a  rupture  in  the  tympanic  membrane.  In 
lx)th  cases  the  maggots  were  removed  by  forceps.  Haug  ^  has  obser\^ed  a  tic 
( Ixodes  ricinus)  in  the  ear  of  a  lad  of  seventeen.  The  creature  was  killed  by 
a  mercuric-chlorid  solution,  and  removed  with  a  probe. 

There  is  a  common  superstition  that  centipedes  have  the  faculty  of  entering 
the  ear  and  penetrating  the  brain,  causing  death.  The  authors  have  knowl- 
eilge  of  an  instance  in  which  three  small  centipedes  were  taken  from  the  ear 
of  a  policeman  after  remaining  there  three  days ;  during  tliis  time  they  caused 
excruciating  pain,  but  there  was  no  permanent  injury.  The  Ephemerides  con- 
tains instances  in  which,  while  yet  living,  worms,  crickets,  ants,  and  beetles 
have  all  been  taken  from  the  ear.  In  one  case  the  entrance  of  a  cricket  in  the 
auditory  canal  was  the  cause  of  death.  Martin  ^  gives  an  instance  in  which 
larvae  were  deposited  in  the  ear.  Stalpart  van  der  Wiel  '^  relates  an  instance 
of  the  lodgment  of  a  living  spider  in  the  ear. 

Far  more  common  than  insects  are  inanimate  objects  as  foreign  bodies 
in  the  ear,  and  numerous  examples  are  to  be  found  in  literature.  Fabricius 
Hildanus  **^  tells  of  a  glass  ball  introduced  into  the  auditory  canal  of  a  girl 
of  ten,  followed  by  headache,  numbness  on  the  left  side,  and  after  four  or  five 
y€*ars  epileptic  seizures,  and  atrophy  of  the  arm.  He  extracted  it  and  the 
symptoms  immediately  ceased.  Sabatier  speaks  of  an  abscess  of  the  brain 
caused  by  a  ball  of  pai)er  in  the  ear ;  and  it  is  quite  eonmion  for  persons  in 
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the  habit  of  using  a  tampon  of  cotton  in  the  meatus  to  mistake  the  deep 
entranoe  of  this  substance  for  fiinctional  derangement,  and  many  cases  of 
temporary  deafness  are  simply  due  to  foi^tftdness  of  the  cause.  A  strange 
case  is  reported  in  a  girl  of  fourteen,  who  lost  her  tympanum  from  a  profuiie 
otorrhea,  and  who  substituted  an  artificial  tympanum  which  was,  in  its  turn, 
lost  by  deep  penetration,  causing  augmentation  of  the  symptoms,  of  the 
cause  of  which  the  patient  herself  seemed  unaware.*  Sometimes  artificial 
otoliths  are  produced  by  the  insufflation  of  various  powders  which  becraie 
agglutinated,  and  are  veritable  foreign  bodies.  Holman^  tells  of  a  n^ro,  aged 
thirty-five,  whose  wife  poured  molten  pewter  in  his  ear  while  asleep.  It  was 
removed,  but  total  deafness  was  the  result. 

Alley  ^  mentions  a  New  Orleans  wharf  laborer,  in  whose  ear  was  poured 
some  molten  lead ;  seventeen  months  afterward  the  lead  was  stiU  oocapying  the 
external  auditory  meatus.      It  is  quite  remarkable  that  the  lead  should  have 
remained  such  a  length  of  time  without  causing  meningeal   inflammation. 
There  was  deafness  and  palsy  of  that  side  of  the  fisice.     A  fungoos  giowtli 
occupied  the  external  portion  of  the  ear ;  the  man  suffered  pain  and  dischaige 
from  the  ear,  and  had  also  great  difficulty  in  closing  his  right  eyelid.     Mo^ 
rison  ^  mentions  an  alcoholic  patient  of  forty  who,  on  June  6,  1833,  had  nitnc 
acid  poured  in  her  right  ear.     There  were  no  headache,  febrile  symptoms, 
stupor,  or  vertigo.     Debility  alone  was  present.     Two  weeks  after  the  injoir 
pamlysis  began  on  the  right  side,  and  six  weeks  from  the  injury  the  padent 
died.     This  case  is  interesting  from  the  novel  mode  of  death,  the  perfect  par- 
alysis of  the  arm,  paralysis  agitans  of  the  body  (occurring  as  hemorrhage  inm 
the  ear  came  on,  and  subsiding  with  it),  and  extensive  caries  of  the  petroos 
bone,  without  sensation  of  pain  or  any  indicative  symptoms. 

There  is  an  instance  in  a  young  girl  in  which  a  piece  of  pencil  remained 
in  the  right  ear  for  seven  years.®  Hang  speaks  of  two  beads  lying  in  the 
auditory  canal  for  twenty-eight  years  without  causing  any  harm. 

A  boy  of  six  introduced  a  carob-nut  kernel  into  each  ear.  On  the  next 
day  incompetent  persons  attempted  to  extract  the  kernel  from  the  lefl;  aide, 
but  only  caused  \mn  and  hemorrhage.  The  nut  issued  spontaneously  fiom 
the  right  side.  In  the  afternoon  the  auditory  canal  was  found  excoriated  and 
red,  and  deep  in  the  meatus  the  kernel  was  found,  covered  with  blood.  The 
patient  had  been  so  excited  and  pained  by  the  bungling  attempts  at  extradko 
that  the  employment  of  instruments  was  impossible  ;  prolonged  employment 
of  injections  was  substituted.  Discharge  from  the  ear  commenced,  intentt 
fever  and  delirium  ensued,  and  the  patient  had  to  be  chloroformed  to  feciE- 
tate  the  operation  of  extraction.  The  nut,  when  taken  out,  was  found  to  have 
a  consistency  much  larger  than  originally,  caused  by  the  agglutination  of  wax 
and  blood.     Unfortimately  the  symptoms  of  meningitis  increased  ;  three  day* 
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after  the  operation  coma  followed^  and  on  the  next  day  death  ensued.*  In 
75  cases  collected  by  Mayer,  and  cited  by  Poulet  ^^  (whose  work  (m  "  Foreign 
Bodies  "  is  the  most  extensive  in  existence),  death  as  a  consequence  of  menin- 
gitis was  found  in  three. 

Fleury  de  Clermont  ^  mentions  a  woman  of  twenty-five  who  consulted  hin^ 
for  removal  of  a  pin  which  was  in  her  ri^t  ear.     Vain  attempts  by  some  of 
her  lay-friends  to  extract  the  pin  had  only  made  matters  worse.     The  pin 
was  directed  transversely,  and  its  middle  part  touched  the  membrana  tym- 
panum.    The  mere  touching  of  the  pin  caused  the  wcnnan  intense  pain ;  even 
after  etherization  it  was  necessary  to  construct  a  special  instrument  to  extract 
it.     She  suffered  intense  cephalalgia  and  other  signs  of  meningitis ;  despite 
vigorous  treatment  she  lost  consciousness  and  died  shortly  after  the  operation. 
Winterbotham  ®  reports  an  instance  in  which  a  cherry-stone  was  removed 
from  the  meatus  auditorius  after  lodgment  of  upward  of  sixty  years.     Mar- 
chal  de  Oalvi  mentions  intermittent  deafness  for  forty  years,  caused  by  the 
lodgment  of  a  small  foreign  body  in  the  auditory  canal.     There  is  an  instance 
in  which  a  carious  molar  tooth  has  been  tolerated  in  the  same  location  for 
forty  years.** 

Albucasius,  Fabricius  Hildanus,  Par6,  and  others,  have  mentioned  the  &ct 
that  seeds  and  beans  have  been  frequently  seen  to  increase  in  volume  while 
lodged  in  the  auditory  canal.  Tulpius  **^  speaks  of  an  infant,  playing  with  his 
oomnides,  who  put  a  cherry-seed  in  his  ear  which  he  was  not  able  to  extract 
The  seed  increased  in  volume  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  only  by  surgical 
interference  that  it  could  be  extracted,  and  then  such  serious  consequences 
followed  that  death  resulted.  Albers®  reports  an  instance  in  which  a  pin 
introduced  into  the  ear  issued  from  the  pharynx. 

Confusion  of  diagnosis  is  occasionally  noticed  in  terrified  or  hysteric  per- 
sons. Lowenberg  was  called  to  see  a  child  of  five  who  had  introduced  a 
button  into  his  left  ear.  When  he  saw  the  child  it  complained  of  all  the  pain 
in  the  right  ear,  and  he  naturally  examined  this  ear  first  but  found  nothing  to 
indicate  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body.  He  examined  the  ear  supposed  to 
be  healthy  and  there  found  the  button  lying  against  the  tympanum.  This 
was  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  child  was  so  pained  and  terrified  by  the 
previous  explorations  of  the  affected  ear  that  rather  than  undergo  them  again 
he  presented  the  well  ear  for  examination.  In  the  British  Medical  Journal 
for  1877  is  an  account  of  an  unjustified  exploration  of  an  ear  for  a  foreign 
body  by  an  incompetent  physician,  who  spent  a  half  hour  in  exploration  and 
manipulation,  and  whose  efforts  resulted  in  the  extraction  of  several  pieces  of 
bone.  The  child  died  in  one  and  a  half  hours  afterward  from  extreme  hemor- 
riiage,  and  the  medical  bungler  was  compelled  to  appear  before  a  coroner's 
jury  in  explanation  of  his  ignorance. 

In  the  external  ear  of  a  child  Tansley  observed  a  diamond  which  he 
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removed  under  chloroform.*  The  mother  of  the  child  had  pushed  the  body 
further  inward  in  her  endeavors  to  remove  it  and  had  wounded  the  canal. 
Schmiegelow  ^  reports  a  foreign  body  forced  into  tlic  drum-cavity,  followed 
by  rough  extraction,  great  irritation,  tetanus,  and  death ;  and  there  are  on 
record  several  cases  of  fatal  meningitis,  induced  by'  rough  endeavors  to 
extract  a  body  from  the  external  ear. 

In  the  Therapeutic  Gazette,  August  15,  1896,  there  is  a  translation  of 
the  report  of  a  case  by  Voss,  in  which  a  child  of  five  pushed  a  dry  pea  in 
his  ear.  Four  doctors  spent  several  days  endeavoring  to  extract  it,  but  only 
succeeded  in  pushing  it  in  further.  It  was  removed  by  operation  on  the 
fifth  day,  but  suppuration  of  the  tympanic  cavity  caused  death  on  the  ninth 
day. 

Barclay®  reports  a  rare  case  of  ensnared  aural  foreign  body  in  a  lady, 
aged  about  forty  years,  who,  while  "  picking "  her  left;  ear  with  a  so-called 
"  invisible  hair-pin  "  several  hours  before  the  consultation,  had  heard  a  sudden 
"  twang  "  in  the  ear,  as  if  the  hair-pin  had  broken.  And  so,  indeed,  it  had ; 
for  on  the  instant  she  had  attempted  to  jerk  it  quickly  from  the  ear  the  sharp 
extremity  of  the  inner  portion  of  its  lower  prong  sprang  away  from  its  fellow, 
penetrated  the  soft  tissues  of  the  floor  of  tlie  external  auditory  canal,  and  re- 
mained imbedded  there,  the  separated  end  of  this  prong  only  coming  away  in 
her  grasp.  Everj'  attempt  on  her  part  to  remove  the  hair-pin  by  traction  on 
its  projecting  prong — she  durst  not  force  it  inward  for  fear  of  wounding  the 
drumhead — had  served  but  to  bury  the  point  of  the  broken  prong  more  deeply 
into  the  flesh  of  the  canal,  thereby  increasing  her  sufiering.  Advised  by  her 
family  physician  not  to  delay,  she  forthwith  sought  advice  and  aid.  On 
examination,  it  was  found  that  the  lower  prong  of  the  "invisible  hair-pin'^ 
had  broken  at  the  outer  end  of  its  wavy  portion,  and  seemed  firmly  im- 
beddcKl  in  the  floor  of  the  auditory  canal,  now  quite  inflamed,  at  a  point  about 
one-third  of  its  depth  from  the  outlet  of  the  canal.  The  loi>p  or  turn  of  the 
hair-pin  was  about  \  inch  from  the  flaccid  portion  of  the  drumhead,  and,  to- 
gether with  the  unbroken  prong,  it  lay  closely  against  the  roof  of  the  canaL 
Projecting  from  the  meatus  there  was  enough  of  this  prong  to  be  easily 
grasped  between  one's  thumb  and  finger.  Removal  of  the  hair-pin  was  efl'ected 
by  first  inserting  within  the  meatus  a  Gruber  speculum,  encircling  the 
unbroken  projecting  prong,  and  then  raising  the  end  of  the  broken  one  with 
a  long-shankeil  aural  hook,  when  the  hair-pin  was  readily  withdrawn.  The 
wound  of  the  canal-floor  promptly  healed. 

In  the  severest  forms  of  scalp-injuries,  such  as  avulsion  of  the  scalp 
from  the  entangling  of  the  hair  in  machinery,  skin-grafting  or  replantation  is 
of  particular  value.  Ashhurst*^  reports  a  case  which  he  considers  the  severest 
case  of  scalp-wound  that  he  had  ever  seen,  followed  by  recovery.  The 
patient  was  a  girl  of  fifteen,  an  operative  in  a  cotton-mill,  who  was  caught  by 
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her  hair  between  two  rollers  which  were  revolving  in  opposite  directions  ;  her 
scalp  being  thus,  as  it  were,  squeezed  off  from  her  head,  forming  a  large  horse- 
shoe flap.  The  linear  extent  of  the  wound  was  14  inches,  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  extremities  being  but  four  inches.  This  large  flap  was  thrown 
backward,  like  the  lid  of  a  box,  the  skull  being  denuded  of  its  pericranium 
for  the  space  of  2J  by  one  inch  in  extent.  The  anterior  temporal  artery 
yras  divided  and  bled  profusely,  and  when  admitted  to  the  hospital  the 
patient  was  extremely  depressed  by  shock  and  hemorrhage.  A  ligature  was 
applied  to  the  bleeding  vessel,  and  after  it  had  been  gently  but  carefully 
cleansed  the  flap  was  replaced  and  held  in  place  with  gauze  and  collodion 
dressing.  A  large  compress  soaked  in  warm  olive  oil  was  then  placed  over 
the  scalp,  covered  with  oiled  silk  and  with  a  recurrent  bandage.  A  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  wound  healed  by  adhesions,  and  the  patient  was  dis- 
charged, cured,  in  fifty-four  days.  No  exfoliation  of  bone  occurred.  Rever- 
din,  a  relative  of  the  discoverer  of  transplantation  of  skin,**  reported  the  case  of 
a  girl  of  twenty-one  whose  entire  scalp  was  detached  by  her  hair  being  caught 
in  machinery,  leaving  a  wound  measuring  35  cm.  from  the  root  of  the  nose  to 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  28  cm.  from  one  ear  to  the  other,  and  57  cm.  in  cir- 
cumference. Grafts  from  the  rabbit  and  dog  failed,  and  the  skin  from  the 
amputated  stump  of  a  boy  was  employed,  and  the  patient  was  able  to  leave 
the  hospital  in  seven  months.  Cowley  **  speaks  of  a  girl  of  fourteen  whose 
hair  was  caught  in  the  revolving  shaft  of  a  steam-engine,  which  resulted  in  the 
tearing  off  of  her  whole  scalp.  A  triangular  portion  of  the  skin  was  hanging 
over  her  face,  the  apex  of  the  triangle  containing  short  hair,  from  which  the 
long  hair  had  been  detached.  Both  ears  were  hanging  down  the  neck,  having 
been  detached  above.  The  right  pinna  was  entire,  and  the  upper  half  of  the 
left  pinna  had  disappeared.  The  whole  of  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck 
was  denuded  of  skin.  One  of  the  temporal  arteries  was  ligated,  and  the  scalp 
cleansed  and  reapplied.  The  hanging  ears  and  the  skin  of  the  forehead  were 
successfiilly  restored  to  their  proper  position.  The  patient  had  no  bad  symp- 
toms and  little  pain,  and  the  shock  was  slight.  Where  the  periosteum  had 
sloughed  the  bone  was  granulating,  and  at  the  time  of  the  report  skin-grafting 
was  shortly  to  be  tried. 

Schaeffer  ®  has  presented  quite  an  extensive  article  on  scalp-injuries  in 
which  grafting  and  transplantation  has  been  used,  and  besides  reporting  his 
own  he  mentions  several  other  cases.  One  was  that  of  a  young  lady  of  twenty- 
four.  While  at  work  under  a  revolving  shaft  in  a  laundry  the  wind  blew 
her  hair  and  it  was  caught  in  the  shaft.  The  entire  skull  was  laid  bare  from 
the  margin  of  the  eyelids  to  the  neck.  The  nasal  bones  were  uncovered  and 
broken,  exposing  the  superior  nasal  meatus.  The  skin  of  the  eyelids  was  re- 
moved from  within  three  mm.  of  their  edges.     The  lower  margin  of  the  wound 

a  Dentache  Zeitschrift  flir  Chirurg.,  Feb.,  1876.  b  476,  1879,  ii.,  421. 
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was  traceable  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  left  external  prooesB  of  the  frootal 
bone,  downw^ard  and  backward  below  the  left  ear  (which  was  entirely  removed), 
thence  across  the  neck,  five  cm.  below  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipi- 
tal bone,  and  forward  through  the  lower  one-third  of  the  right  auride  to  the 
right  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone  and  margin  of  the  right  upper 
eyelid,  across  the  lid,  nose,  and  left  eyelid,  to  the  point  of  oommencemoit 
Every  vessel  and  nerve  supplying  the  scalp  was  destroyed,  and  the  pericnmium 
was  torn  off  in  three  places,  one  of  the  denuded  spots  measuring  five  by  seven 
cm.  and  another  five  by  six  cm.     The  neck  flap  of  the  wound  fell  away  from 
the  muscular  structures  beneath  it,  exposing  the  trapezius  muscle  almost  one- 
half  the  distance  to  the  shoidder  blade.     The  right  car  was  torn  across  in  its 
lower  third,  and  hung  by  the  side  of  the  neck  by  a  pieoe  of  skin  less  than 
five  mm.  wide.      The  exposed  surface  of  the  wound  measured  40  cm.  from 
before  back,  and  34  cm.  in  width  near  the  temporal  portion.     The  cranial 
sutures  were  distinctly  seen  in  several  places,  and  only  a  few  muscalar  fibers 
of  tlie  temporal  were  left  on  each  side.     Hemorrhage  was  profuse  from  the 
temporal,  occipital,  and  posterior  auricular  arteries,  whidi  were  tied.     The 
patient  was  seen  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  the  injury,  and  the  mangled 
scalp  was  thoroughly  washed  in  warm  carbolized  water,  and  stitched  back  in 
position,  after  the  hair  was  cut  from  the  outer  surface.     Six  weeks  after  the 
injur}'  suppuration  was  still  free,  and  skin-grafting  was  commenced.     In  all, 
4800  grafts  were  used,  the  patient  supplying  at  different  times  1800  small 
grafts.     Her  own  skin  invariably  did  better  than  foreign  grafts.     In  ten 
months  she  had  almost  completely  recovered,  and  sight   and  hearing  Iiad 
returned.     Figure    191    shows   the  extent  of  the   injury,  and  the  ultimate 
results  of  the  treatment. 

Schacffer  also  reports  the  case  of  a  woman  working  in  a  button  factor}'  at 
Union  City,  Conn.,  in  1871,  who  placed  her  head  under  a  swiftly  turning  shaft 
to  pick  up  a  button,  when  her  hair  caught  in  the  shaft,  taking  off  her  scalp 
from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the  eyebrows.  The  scalp  was  cleansed  by  her 
phy.sician,  Dr.  Rartlett,  and  placed  on  her  head  about  two  hours  after  the  ac- 
cident, but  it  did  not  stay  in  position.  Then  the  head  was  covered  twice  by 
skin-grafts,  but  each  time  the  grafts  were  lost ;  but  the  third  time  a  succesiiful 
grafting  was  jx^rformed  and  she  was  enabled  to  work  after  a  period  of  t^o 
years.  The  same  authority  also  quotes  Wilson  and  Way  of  Bristol,  Conn.,  in 
an  account  of  a  complete  avulsion  of  the  scalp,  together  with  tearing  of  the 
eyelid  and  ear.  The  result  of  the  skin-grafting  was  not  given.  Powell  of 
C'liicago  gives  an  account  of  a  girl  of  nineteen  who  lost  her  scalp  while 
w^orking  in  the  Elgin  Watch  Factor}'  at  Elgin,  Illinois.  The  wound  extended 
across  the  forehead  alwvc  the  eyebrows,  but  the  ears  were  untouched.  Skin- 
grafting  was  tried  in  this  case  but  with  no  result,  and  the  woman  afterwani  lort 
an  eye  by  exj>osure,  from  retraction  of  the  eyelid. 

In  some  cases  extensive  wounds  of  the  scalp  heal  without  artificial 
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lid  by  simply  cicatrizing  over.  Gross  ^^  mentions  such  a  case  in  a  young 
*dy,  who,  ill  1869,  lost  her  scalp  in  a  factory.  There  is  reported'  an 
ccount  of  a  conductor  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  who,  near  Cheyenne,  in 
869,  wa,-*  sculped  by  Sioux  Indians,  He  suffered  au  elliptic  wound,  ten  by 
ight  cm.,  a  p*jrtion  of  the  outer  table  of  the  cranium  being  i-emovetl,  yet  the 
'ounci  healeil  over. 

Cerebral  Injuries. — The  recent  advances  in  brain-snrgery  have,  in  a 
tcasure,  diminished  the  interest  and  wonder  of  some  of  the  older  instances  of 


iklo-gMft  (Bchiirtfcr). 


D&jor  injuries  of  the  cerebral  contents  with  unimportant  after-results,  and  in 
■eviewin)^  the  older  cases  we  must  remember  that  the  recoveries  were  made 
inder  the  most  uufavorable  conditions,  and  without  the  slightest  knowlet^ 
>f  all  important  asepsis  and  antisepsis. 

Penetration  or  c\'en  complete  transfixion  of  the  brain  is  not  always 
attended  with  serious  s\'mptoms.  Dubrisay''  is  accredited  with  the  descrip- 
ion  of  a  roan  of  forty-four,  who,  with  Huicidal  intent,  drove  a  daf^r  ten  cm. 
ong  and  one  cm.  wide  into  his  brain.     He  had  delilierately  lield  the  dagger 

>  ott.  snrgicul  portion,  part  i,,  315.  )>  4TG, 
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in  his  left  liand,  and  with  a  mallet  in  his  right  liand  struck  the  steel  several 
blows.  When  seen  two  hours  later  he  claimed  that  he  experienced  no  pain, 
and  the  dagger  was  sticking  out  of  his  head.  For  half  an  hour  eflTorte  at 
extraction  were  made,  but  with  no  avail.  He  was  placed  on  the  ground  and 
held  by  two  persons  while  traction  was  made  with  carpenter's  pliers.  This 
failing,  he  was  taken  to  a  coppersmith's,  where  he  was  fastened  by  rings  to  the 
ground,  and  strong  pinchers  were  placed  over  the  dagger  and  attached  to  a 
chain  which  was  fastened  to  a  cylinder  revolved  by  steam  force.  At  the 
second  turn  of  the  cylinder  the  dagger  came  out.  During  all  the  efforts  at 
extraction  the  patient  remained  perfectly  cool  and  complained  of  no  pain.  A 
few  drops  of  blood  escaped  from  the  wound  after  the  removal  of  the  dagger, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  man  walked  to  a  hospital  where  he  remained  a  few 
days  without  fever  or  pain.  The  wound  healed,  and  he  soon  returned  to  wort 
By  experiments  on  the  cadaver  Dubrisay  found  that  the  difficulty  in  extrai^ 
tion  was  due  to  rust  on  the  steel,  and  by  the  serrated  edges  of  the  wound  in 
the  lK)ne. 

^^^arren  describes  a  case  of  epilepsy  of  seven  months'  standing,  from  de- 
jiression  of  the  skull  caused  by  a  red  hot  poker  thrown  at  the  subject's  head. 
Striking  the  frontal  bone  just  above  the  orbit,  it  entered  three  inches  into  the 
(cerebral  substance.  Kesteven  *  reports  the  history  of  a  boy  of  thirteen  who, 
while  holding  a  fork  in  his  hand,  fell  from  the  top  of  a  load  of  straw.  One 
of  the  prongs  entered  the  head  one  inch  behind  and  on  a  line  with  the  lulie 
of  the  left  ear  and  passed  upward  and  slightly  backw^ard  to  almost  its  entire 
length.  With  some  difficulty  it  was  withdrawn  by  a  fellow  workman ;  the 
point  was  bent  on  itself  to  the  extent  of  t^vo  inches.  The  patient  livetl  nine 
days.  Abel  and  Colman  *'  have  re]X)rted  a  case  of  puncture  of  the  brain  with 
loss  of  nienior}',  of  which  the  following  extract  is  an  epitome :  "  A  railway- 
firt»man,  thirty-six  years  old,  while  carrying  an  oil-feeder  in  his  hand,  slipjRtl 
and  fell  forward,  the  spout  of  the  can  being  driven  forcibly  into  his  faa*. 
There  was  transitory  loss  of  consciousness,  followed  by  twitching  and  jerking' 
movements  of  the  limbs,  most  marked  on  the  left  side,  the  Ic^  being  drawn 
up  and  the  IxkIv  bent  for^vard.  There  was  no  hemorrliage  from  mouth,  nose, 
or  ears.  The  metallic  sjwut  of  the  oil-can  was  firmly  fixed  in  the  base  of  the 
skull,  and  was  only  n»moved  from  the  grasp  of  the  bone  by  firm  traction  with 
forceps.  It  had  passed  upwanl  and  toward  the  middle  line,  with  its  concavit}* 
dinK»tiHl  from  the  middle  line.  Its  end  was  firmly  plugged  by  bone  from  the 
base  of  the  skull.  No  hemorrhage  followed  its  rt»moval.  The  wound  was 
cleansed  and  a  simple  ioiloform-ilressing  applied.  The  violent  jerking  move- 
ments were  replacvil  V)y  a  few  cx^casional  twitchings.  It  was  now  found  that  the 
left  side  of  the  faw  and  the  left  arm  were  paralyzed,  with  inability  to  cloeo 
the  left  eye  completely.  The  man  l)ecame  drowsy  and  confused,  and  wa> 
unable  to  give  replies  to  any  but  the  simplest  questions.     The  temjHTaturc 

a  779,  XXV.,  13.  *>  224,  Xa  1781,  356. 
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)2°  ;  the  pupils  became  contracted,  the  right  in  a  greater  degree  than 
both  reacted  to  hght.  The  left  leg  began  to  lose  power.  There 
)let«  anesthesia  of  the  right  eyebrow  and  of  both  eyelids  and  of  the 
«k  for  au  uncertain  distance  below  the  lower  eyelid.  The  con- 
of  the  right  eye  became  congested,  and  a  small  ulcer  formed  on  the 
•nea,  which  healed  without  much  trouble.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
rer  began  to  return,  first  in  the  left  1^  and  afterward,  though  to  a 
9  extent,  in  the  left  arm.  For  two  weeks  there  was  drowsiness,  and 
slept  considerably.  He  was  apathetic,  and  for  many  days  passed 
bed.  He  could  not  recc^ize  his  wife 
aamrades,  and  had  also  difficulty  in 
ng  common  objects  and  their  uses. 
t  remarkable  feature  was  the  lose  of 
ory  of  his  life  for  twenty  years  before 
lent.  As  time  went  on,  the  period 
in  this  loss  of  memory  was  reduced 
ars  preceding  the  accident.    The  hemi- 


Flg.  IM.— Euct  ontl 


•rsistttl,  although  the  man  was  able  to  get  about.  Sen,«ibilitj'  was  lost 
■ma  of  stimuli  in  the  right  H]>p<'r  eyelid,  forehead,  and  anterior  [Mirt  of 
),  eorresi)on<liiig  with  the  distribution  of  the  Hupraorbital  and  nasal 
The  coniea  wa.i  eoniplctely  anesthetic,  and  the  ripiit  cheek,  an  inch  and 
;ternal  to  the  angle  uf  the  nose,  pri'sented  a  small  jmtch  of  anesthesia, 
as  undue  emotional  mobility,  the  jNiticnt  laughing  or  cr^-iiig  on  slight 
ion.  The  eonditinn  of  mind-blindness  remained.  It  is  believed 
ppout  of  the  oil-ean  must  have  passed  under  the  zypimia  to  Ihc  liase 
iull,  i»crforatiug  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone  and  penetrating 
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the  centrum  ovale,  injuring  the  anterior  fibers  of  the  motor  tract  in  the 
internal  capsule  near  the  genu." 

Figures  192  and  193  show  the  outline  and  probable  course  of  the  spouL 

Beaumont  *  reports  the  history  of  an  injury  in  a  man  of  forty-five,  who, 
standing  but  12  yards  away,  was  struck  in  the  orbit  by  a  rocket^  which 
penetrated  through  the  sphenoidal  fissure  into  the  middle  and  posterior  lobes 
of  the  left  hemisphere.  He  did  not  fall  at  the  time  he  was  struck,  and  fifteen 
minutes  after  the  stick  was  removed  he  arose  without  help  and  walked  away. 
Apparently  no  extensive  cerebral  lesion  had  been  caused,  and  the  man  suffered 
no  subsequent  cerebral  symptonLs  except,  three  years  afterward,  impairment 
of  memoiy. 

There  is  an  account  given  by  Chelius  ^  of  an  extraordinary  wound  caused 
by  a  ramrod.  The  rod  was  accidentally  discharged  while  being  employed  in 
loading,  and  stnick  a  person  a  few  paces  away.  It  entered  the  head  near  the 
root  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  about  a  finger's  breadth  from  the  outer  comer  of 
the  right  eye,  passed  through  the  head,  emerging  at  the  posterior  superior 
angle  of  the  parietal  bone,  a  finger's  breadth  from  the  sagittal  suture,  and  about 
the  same  distance  above  the  superior  angle  of  the  occipital  bone.  The  wounded 
man  attempted  to  pull  the  ramrod  out,  but  all  his  efforts  were  ineffectual. 
After  the  tolerance  of  this  foreign  body  for  some  time,  one  of  his  companions 
managed  to  extract  it,  and  when  it  was  brought  out  it  was  as  straight  as  the 
day  it  left  the  maker's  shop.  Little  blood  was  lost,  and  the  wound  healed 
rapidly  and  completely  ;  in  spite  of  this  major  injury  the  patient  recovered. 

Carpenter*^  reports  the  curious  case  of  an  insane  man  who  deliberately 
bored  holes  through  his  skull,  and  at  different  times,  at  a  point  above  the  ear, 
he  inserted  into  his  brain  five  pieces  of  No.  20  broom  wire  from  2-j^to 
6|  inches  in  length,  a  fourpenny  nail  2 J  inches  long,  and  a  needle  1|  inche? 
long.  Despite  these  desperate  attempts  at  suicide  he  lived  several  month?, 
finally  accomplishing  his  purpose  by  taking  an  overdose  of  morphin.  Mae- 
Queen  ^  has  given  the  history  of  a  man  of  thirty-five,  who  drove  one  three- 
inch  nail  into  his  forehead,  another  close  to  his  occiput,  and  a  third  into  his 
vertex  an  inch  in  front  and  J  inch  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line.  He  had 
used  a  hammer  to  effect  complete  penetration,  hoping  that  death  would  re:?ult 
from  his  injuries.  He  failed  in  this,  as  about  five  weeks  later  he  was  dii^- 
charged  from  the  Princess  Alice  Hospital  at  Eastbourne,  perfectly  recovenJ. 
There  is  a  record  ^  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Bulkley  who  was  found,  by  a 
police  officer  in  Philadelphia,  staggering  along  the  streets,  and  was  taken  to  the 
inebriate  wanl  of  the  Blockley  Hospital,  where  he  subsequently  sank  and 
died,  after  having  been  transferred  from  ward  to  ward,  his  s\Tiiptom8  appear- 
ing inexplicable.  A  postmortem  examination  revealed  the  fact  that  an  ordi- 
nary knife-blade  had  been  driven  into  his  brain  on  the  right  side,  just  above 

a  476,  1862,  i.,  626.  b  265,  i.  c  124,  1876,  426. 
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J  ear,  and  was  completely  hidden  by  the  skin.  It  had  evidently  become 
•sened  from  the  handle  when  the  patient  was  stabbed,  and  had  remained  in 
)  brain  several  days.     No  clue  to  the  assailant  was  found. 

Thudicum  •  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who  walked  from  Strafford  to  New- 
tie,  and  from  Newcastle  to  London,  where  he  died,  and  in  his  brain  was 
ind  the  breech-pin  of  a  gun.  Neiman  ^  describes  a  severe  gunshot  wound 
the  frontal  region,  in  which  the  iron  breech-block  of  an  old-fashioned 
zzle-loading  gun  was  driven  into  the  substance  of  the  brain,  requiring 
at  force  for  its  extraction.  The  patient,  a  young  man  of  twenty-eight,  was 
x>nscious  but  a  short  time,  and  happily  made  a  good  recovery.  A  few 
ces  of  bone  came  away,  and  the  wound  healed  with  only  a  slight  depression 
the  forehead.  Wilson  ^  speaks  of  a  child  who  fell  on  an  upright  copper 
>er-file,  which  penetrated  the  right  side  of  the  occipital  bone,  below  the  ex- 
Qal  orifice  of  the  ear,  and  entered  the  brain  for  more  than  three  inches  ;  and 

the  child  made  a  speedy  recovery. 

Baron  Larrey  knew  of  a  man  whose  head  was  completely  transfixed  by  a 
arod,  which  extended  from  the  middle  of  the  forehead  to  the  left  side  of 
J  nape  of  the  neck  ;  despite  this  serious  injury  the  man  lived  two  days. 

Jewett  ^  recor(is  the  case  of  an  Irish  drayman  who,  without  treatment, 
»rked  for  forty-seven  days  after  receiving  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  skull 
nch  in  diameter  and  four  inches  deep.  Recovery  ensued  in  spite  of 
?  delay  in  treatment. 

Gunshot  Injuries. — Swain  ®  mentions  a  patient  who  stood  before  a  look- 
X  glass,  and,  turning  his  head  far  around  to  the  left,  fired  a  pistol  shot  into 
5  brain  behind  the  right  ear.  The  bullet  passed  into  his  mouth,  and  he  spat 
out.  Some  bleeding  occurred  from  both  the  internal  and  external  wounds  ; 
e  man  soon  began  to  suffer  with  a  troublesome  cough,  with  bloody  expecto- 
tion  ;  his  tongue  was  coated  and  drawn  to  the  right ;  he  became  slightly 
af  in  his  right  ear  and  dragged  his  left  leg  in  walking.  These  symptoms. 
Bother  with  those  of  congestion  of  the  lung,  continued  for  about  a  week, 
hen  he  died,  apparently  from  his  pulmonar}^  trouble. 

Ford  ^  quotes  the  case  of  a  lad  of  fifteen  who  was  shot  in  the  head,  f 
ch  anterior  to  the  summit  of  the  right  ear,  the  ball  escaping  through  the  left 

frontis,  1  \  inch  above  the  center  of  the  brow.  Recover^'  ensued,  Avith  U 
?atrix  on  the  forehead,  through  which  the  pulsations  of  the  brain  could  be 
stinctly  seen.     The  senses  were  not  at  all  deteriorated. 

Richardson  « tells  of  a  soldier  who  was  stnick  bv  a  Mini6  ball  on  the  left 
m|K)ral  bone ;  the  missile  passed  out  through  the  left  frontal  bone  \  inch 

the  left  of  the  middle  of  the  forehead.  He  was  onlv  stunned,  and  twentv- 
ur  hours  later  his  intellect  was  undisturbed.     There  was  no  ojwration  ;  free 

»  536.  1884,  ii.,  419.  b  520,  Oct.  20,  1891.  c  224,  1887,  ii.,  278. 

d  Hosp.  Gaz.,  London,  1879,  39.  e  224.  Feb.  7,  1891. 

f  Monthly  Jonr.  Med.  Sciences,  1845,  v.,  653.  g  593,  1866-67,  xix.,  52. 
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suppuration  with  discharges  of  fragments  of  skull  and  broken-down  sub- 
stance ensued  for  four  weeks,  when  tlie  wounds  closed  kindly,  and  recovery 
followed. 

Angle  *  reconls  the  case  of  a  cowboy  who  was  shot  by  a  comrade  in  mis- 
take. The  ball  entered  the  skull  beneath  the  left  mastoid  process  and  passed 
out  of  the  right  eye.     The  man  recovered. 

Rice  ^  describes  the  case  of  a  boy  of  fourteen  who  was  shot  in  the  head, 
the  ball  directly  traversing  the  brain  substance,  some  of  which  protruded 
from  the  wound.  The  boy  recovered.  The  ball  entered  one  inch  above  and 
in  front  of  the  right  ear  and  made  its  exit  through  the  lambdoidal  suture 
posteriorly. 

Hall  of  Denver,  Col.,^  in  an  interesting  study  of  gunshot  wounds 
of  the  brain,  writes  as  follows  : — 

'*•  It  is  in  regard  to  injuries  involving  the  brain  that  the  question  of  the 
prcxluction  of  immediate  unconsciousness  assumes  the  greatest  interest.  AVe 
may  state  broadly  that  if  the  medulla  or  the  great  centers  at  the  base  of  the 
brain  are  wounded  by  a  bullet,  instant  unconsciousness  must  result ;  with  any 
other  wounds  involving  the  brain-substance  it  will,  with  very  great  probability, 
result.  But  there  is  a  verj'  broad  area  of  uncertainty.  Many  instances  have 
been  recorded  in  which  the  entrance  of  a  small  bullet  into  the  anterior  part  of 
the  brain  has  not  prevented  the  firing  of  a  second  shot  on  the  part  of  the 
suicide.  Personally,  I  have  not  observed  such  a  case,  however.  But,  aside 
from  the  injuries  by  the  smallest  missiles  in  the  anterior  parts  of  the  brain, 
we  may  s|x»ak  with  almost  absolute  certainty  with  regard  to  the  production  of 
uncH)nsciousness,  for  the  jar  to  the  brain  from  the  blow  of  the  bullet  upon  the 
skull  would  priKluee  such  a  result  even  if  the  damage  to  the  brain  were  not 
sufficient  to  do  so. 

"  Many  injuries  to  the  brain  from  bullets  of  moderate  size  and  low  velocity 
do  not  cause*  more  than  a  temporary  loss  of  consciousness,  and  the  subjects 
are  s(»en  by  the  surgeon,  after  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour  or  more,  apparently 
sound  of  mind.  These  are  the  cases  in  which  the  ball  has  lost  its  momentum 
in  passing  through  the  skull,  and  has  consequently  done  little  damage  to  the 
l)rain-substan(»e,  excepting  to  make  a  passage  for  itself  for  a  short  distance  into 
the  bniin.  It  is  apparently  well  established  that,  in  the  case  of  the  rifle-bullet 
of  high  velcKMty,  and  esjiecially  if  fired  from  the  modem  military'  weapon* 
using  nitro-}H)wders,  and  giving  an  enormous  initial  velocity  to  the  bullet,  the 
transmission  of  the  force  from  the  displaced  particles  of  brain  (and  this  nile 
applies  to  any  other  of  the  soft  organs  as  well)  to  the  adjacent  parts  is  such  as  to 
disorganize  much  of  the  tissue  surrounding  the  original  track  of  the  missile. 
Un<ler  these  circumstances  a  much  slighter  wound  would  be  necessary  to  prt>- 
duce  unconsciousness  or  death  than   in  the  case  of  a  bullet  of  low  velocity, 

• 

esjM'cially  if  it  were   light  in  weight.     Thus  I  have  recorded  elsewhert*  an 
«  San  Fraiuisco  Metl.  Jour.,  1856,  i.,  10.  »>  218,  1849,  323.  c  533^  1095,  ^^  47a 
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instance  of  instant  death  in  a  grizzly  bear,  an  animal  certainly  as  tenacious  of 
life  as  any  we  have,  from  a  mere  furrow,  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
depth,  through  the  cortex  of  the  brain,  without  injury  of  the  skull  excepting 
the  removal  of  the  bone  necessary  for  the  production  of  this  furrow.  The 
jar  to  the  brain  from  a  bullet  of  great  velocity,  as  in  this  case,  was  alone  suf- 
ficient to  injure  the  organ  irreparably.  In  a  similar  manner  I  have  known  a 
deer  to  be  killed  by  the  impact  of  a  heavy  rifle-ball  against  one  horn,  although 
there  was  no  evidence  of  fracture  of  the  skull.  On  the  other  hand,  game 
animals  often  escape  after  such  injuries  not  directly  involving  the  brain, 
although  temporarily  rendered  unconscious,  as  I  have  observed  in  several 
instances,  the  diagnosis  undoubtedly  being  concussion  of  the  brain. 

"  Slight  injury  to  the  brain,  and  especially  if  it  be  unilateral,  then,  may  not 
produce  unconsciousness.  It  is  not  very  uncommon  for  a  missile  from  a  heavy 
weapon  to  strike  the  skull,  and  be  deflected  without  the  production  of  such  a 
state.  Near  the  town  in  which  I  formerly  practised,  the  town-marshal  shot 
at  a  negro,  who  resisted  arrest,  at  a  distance  of  only  a  few  feet,  with  a  44- 
caliber  revolver,  striking  the  culprit  on  the  side  of  the  head.  The  wound 
showed  that  the  ball  struck  the  skull  and  plowed  along  under  the  scalp  for 
several  mches  before  emerging,  but  it  did  not  even  knock  the  negro  down,  and 
no  unconsciousness  followed  later.  I  once  examined  an  express-messenger 
who  had  been  shot  in  the  occipital  region  by  a  weapon  of  similar  size,  while 
seated  at  his  desk  in  the  car.  The  blow  was  a  very  glancing  one  and  did  not 
proiiuce  unconsciousness,  and  probably,  as  in  the  case  of  the  negro,  because  it 
did  not  strike  with  sufficient  directness." 

Head  Injuries  with  Loss  of  Cerebral  Substance. — The  brain  and  its 

membranes  may  be  severely  wounded,  portions  of  the  cranium  or  cerebral  sub- 
stance destroyed  or  lost,  and  yet  recovery  ensue.  Possibly  the  most  noted  injury 
of  this  class  was  that  reported  by  Harlow*  and  commonly  known  as  **  Bige- 
low's  Case  '*  or  the  "  American  Crow-bar  Case.'*  Phineas  P.  Gage,  aged 
twenty-five,  a  foreman  on  the  Rutland  and  Burlington  Railroad,  was  employed 
September  13,  1847,  in  charging  a  hole  with  powder  preparator)'  to  blasting. 
A  premature  explosion  drove  a  tamping-iron,  three  feet  seven  inches  long,  1 J 
inches  in  diameter,  weighing  13J  pounds,  completely  through  the  man's  head. 
The  iron  was  round  and  comparatively  smooth  ;  the  pointed  end  entered  first. 
The  iron  struck  against  the  left  side  of  the  face,  immediately  anterior  to  the 
inferior  maxillary  and  passed  under  the  zygomatic  arch,  fracturing  portions 
of  the  sphenoid  bone  and  the  floor  of  the  left  orbit ;  it  then  passed  through 
the  left  anterior  lobe  of  the  cerebrum,  and,  in  the  median  line,  made  its  exit  at 
the  junction  of  the  coronal  and  sagittal  sutures,  lacerating  the  longitudinal 
sinus,  fracturing  the  parietal  and  frontal  bones,  and  breaking  up  considerable 
of  the  brain  ;  the  globe  of  the  left  eye  protruded  nc»arly  one-half  of  its  diameter. 
The  patient  was  thrown  backwanl  and  gave  a  few  convulsive  movements  of 

a  218,  1848. 
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the  extremities.  He  was  taken  to  a  hotel  f  mile  distant,  and  during  the 
transportation  seemed  sliglitly  dazed,  but  not  at  all  unconscious.  Ui)on  arriv- 
ing at  the  hotel  he  dismounted  from  the  conveyance,  and  without  assistance 
walked  up  a  long  flight  of  stairs  to  the  hall  where  liis  wound  was  to  be  dressed. 
Harlow  saw  him  at  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  from  his  condition 
could  hardly  credit  the  story  of  his  injury,  although  his  person  and  his  bed 
were  drenched  with  blood.  His  scalp  was  shaved,  the  coagula  and  debris 
removed,  and  among  other  portions  of  bone  was  a  piece  of  the  anterior  superior 
angle  of  each  parietal  bone  and  a  semicircular  piece  of  the  frontal  bone,  leav- 
ing an  opening  3  J  inches  in  diameter.  At  10  P.  M.  on  the  day  of  the  injury 
Gage  was  perfectly  rational  and  asked  about  his  work  and  after  his  friends. 
After  a  while  delirium  set  in  for  a  few  days,  and  on  the  eleventh  day  he  lost 
the  vision  in  the  left  eye.  His  convalescence  was  rapid  and  uneventful.  It 
was  said  that  he  discharged  pieces  of  bone  and  cerebral  substance  from  hb 
mouth  for  a  few  days.  The  iron  when  found  was  smeared  with  blood  and 
cerebral  substance. 

As  was  most  natural  such  a  wonderful  case  of  cerebral  injury  attractd 
much  notice.  Not  only  was  the  case  remarkable  in  the  apjiarent  innocuou* 
loss  of  cerebral  substance,  but  in  the  singular  chance  which  exempted  the 
brain  from  either  concussion  or  compression,  and  subsequent  inflammation. 
Professor  Bigelow  examined  the  patient  in  January,  1850,  and  made  a  m(bl 
excellent  n*jK)rt  of  the  case,*  and  it  is  due  to  his  efforts  that  the  case  attaineil 
world-wide  notoriety.  Bigelow  found  the  patient  quite  recovered  in  his  facul- 
ties of  body  and  mind,  except  that  he  had  lost  the  sight  of  the  injured  eve. 
He  exhibited  a  linear  cicatrix  one  inch  long  near  the  angle  of  the  ramus  of 
the  left  lower  jaw.  His  left  evelid  was  involuntarily  closed  and  he  had  no 
jiower  to  overcome  his  ptosis.  Upon  the  head,  well  covered  by  the  hair,  was 
a  large  unecjual  depression  and  elevation.  In  order  to  ascertain  how  far  it 
might  be  |K)ssible  for  a  bar  of  the  size  causing  the  injur}'  to  traverse  the  skull 
in  the  track  assigned  to  it,  Bigelow  procured  a  common  skull  in  which  the 
zygomatic  arches  were  barely  visible  from  alK)ve,  and  having  entered  a  drill 
near  the  left  angle  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  he  passed  it  obliquely  upwanl  to 
the  me<lian  line  of  the  cranium  just  in  front  of  the  junction  of  the  sagittal  ami 
coronal  sutures.  This  aj>erture  was  then  enlarged  until  it  allowed  the  passage 
of  the  bar  in  (juestion,  and  the  loss  of  substance  strikingly  corresponded  with 
the  lesion  said  to  have  been  received  by  the  [>atient.  From  the  coronoid  pn»- 
ct^ss  of  the  inferior  maxilla  there  was  removed  a  fragment  measuring  about  J 
inch  in  length.  This  fnigment,  in  the  patient's  case,  might  have  been  fractured 
and  subsetjuently  reunit^nl.  The  iron  l)ar,  together  with  a  cast  of  the  jwtienf  ? 
head,  was  place<l  in  the  Museum  of  the  Massachusetts  Medic:il  College. 

Bigelow  appends  an  engraving  (Fig.  194)  to  his  paper.     In  the  illustration 
the  pjirts  are  as  fi)llows  : — 

a  124,  July,  1850. 
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(1)  Lateral  view  of  a  prepared  cranium  representing  the  iron  bar  tiaver&- 
g  its  cavity. 

(2)  Front  view  of  same. 

(3)  Plan  of  tte  base  seen  from  within.  In  these  three  figures  the  optic 
ramina  are  seen  to  be  intact  and  are  occupied  by  small  white  rods. 

(4)  Cast  taken  from  tlie  shaved  head  of  the  patient  representing  the 
>pearBnce  of  the  fracture  in  1850,  the  anterior  fragment  being  considerably 
evated  in  the  profile  view. 

(5)  The  iron  bar  with  length  and  diameter  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
her  figures. 

Heaton  *  reports  a  case  in  which,  by  an  explosion,  a  tamping-iron  was 
"iven  through  the  chin  of  a  man  into  the  cerebrum.  Although  there  was 
S8  of  brain-substance,  the  man  recovered  with  his  mental  faculties  unim- 
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nired.  A  second  case  was  that  of  a  man  who,  during  an  explosion,  was 
vounded  in  the  skull.  There  was  visible  a  triangular  depression,  from  which, 
x>3sibly,  an  ounce  of  brain-substance  issued.     This  man  also  recovered. 

Jewett  mentions  a  case  in  which  an  injury  somewhat  similar  to  tiiat  in 
Bigelow's  case  was  produced  by  a  gas-pipe. 

Among  older  writers,  speaking  of  loss  of  braiii-substance  with  subsequent 
recovery,  Brasavohis  saw  as  much  brain  evacuated  as  would  fill  an  egg  shell ; 
•Jie  patient  after\vard  had  an  impediment  of  speech  and  grew  stupid.  Fran- 
nscus  Arcfeus  gives  the  narrative  of  a  workman  \\\\o  was  struck  on  the  head 
yy  a  stone  weighing  24  pounds  falling  from  a  height.  The  skull  was  frac- 
iired  ;  fragments  of  bone  were  driven  into  the  brain.  For  three  days  the 
>atient  was  unconscious  and  almost  lifeless.  After  the  eighth  day  a  cranial 
■  Trans.  Detroit  Med.  aad  Library  Abbcn-.,  lS7ti,  i.,  4. 
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abscess  spontaneously  opened,  from  the  sinciput  to  the  occiput,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  "  corruption  "  was  evacuated.  Speech  returned  soon  after,  the 
eyes  opened,  and  in  twenty  days  the  man  could  distinguish  objects.  In  four 
months  rt»covery  was  entire.  Bontius  relates  a  singular  accident  to  a  sailor, 
whost*  head  was  crushed  between  a  ship  and  a  small  boat ;  the  greater  part 
of  the  occipital  bone  was  taken  away  in  fragments,  the  injury  extending 
almost  to  the  foramen  magnum.  Bontius  asserts  that  the  patient  was  per- 
fectly curkI  by  another  surgeon  and  himself.  Gralen  mentions  an  injur}'  to  a 
youth  in  Smyrna,  in  whom  the  brain  was  so  seriously  wounded  that  the 
anterior  ventricles  were  opened  ;  and  yet  the  patient  recovered.  Glandorp^ 
mentions  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  skull  out  of  which  his  father  took  large 
jx>rtions  of  brain  and  some  fragments  of  bone.  He  adds  that  the  man  was 
afterward  ]>anilyzed  on  the  opposite  side  and  became  singularly  irritable. 
In  his  "Chimrgical  Obser\'ations,"  Job  van  Meek'ren  tells  the  story  of  a 
Russian  nobleman  who  lost  part  of  his  skull,  and  a  dog^s  skull  was  supplied 
in  its  plaoi».  The  bigoted  di\4nes  of  the  country  excommunicated  the 
man,  and  would  not  annul  his  sentence  until  he  submitted  to  have  the  bit 
of  fomgn  l)one  removed. 

Mendenhall  *  reports  the  history  of  an  injury  to  a  laborer  nineteen  years 
old.  While  sitting  on  a  log  a  few  feet  from  a  comrade  who  was  chopping 
W(Mxl,  the  axe  glanced  and,  slipping  from  the  woodman's  grasp,  struck  him  ju?t 
alH>ve  the  ear,  burning  the  **  bit "  of  the  axe  in  his  skull.  Two  hours  after- 
wanl  he  was  seen  almost  pulseless,  and  his  clothing  drenched  with  blood  which 
was  still  tHvJng  fn>m  the  wound  with  mixeil  brain-substance  and  fragment* 
of  Uine,  The  cut  was  horizontal  on  a  level  with  the  orbit,  5 J  inches  long 
externally,  and,  owing  to  the  convex  shape  of  the  axe,  a  little  less  internally. 
Small  spicules  of  Ix^ne  were  removed,  and  a  cloth  was  placed  on  the  battered 
skull  to  rei^ivo  the  dischai^:es  for  the  inspection  of  the  surgeon,  who  on  hi* 
arrival  siiw  at  U^st  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cerebral  substance  on  this  cloth. 
Contrary'  to  all  exjx^ctation  this  man  recovered,  but,  strangely,  he  had  a 
markeil  and  jxvuliar  diange  of  voice,  ami  this  was  permanent.  From  the 
time  of  the  nx\»ption  of  the  injury  his  whole  mental  and  moral  nature  had 
umlonrwie  a  pn^noumxHl  change.  Before  the  injury,  the  patient  was  consid- 
ennl  a  ijuiot,  unassuming,  am!  stupid  boy,  but  universally  regarded  as  honest 
AtVrvvanl  ho  Ixx^une  m>isy,  self-asserting,  sharp,  and  seemingly  devoid  of 
mond  stMist^  i>r  hornet}'.  These  m^w  traits  developed  immediately,  and  more 
strikinirlv  so  s<^m  :iji  ci^nvalesoence  was  established. 

IVrgtohP  quott^  a  case  reported  in  1857^'^  of  extreme  injury  to  the  cra- 
nium and  its  iMUtont.-^  While  sleeping  on  the  deck  of  a  canal  boat,  a  man  at 
Higlispirt^  w:is  sori^Misly  injureil  by  striking  his  head  against  a  bridge.  When 
soini  bv  the  sun^\>n  his  hair  wa^  matted  ainl  his  ch^thes  saturated  with  blood. 
Thert^  was  a  t<rriblo  srap  in  the  si^alp  fn>m  the  sujierciliary  ridge  to  the  occip- 

*  V2A.  19^.  ^  M^kad  Pi«s  of  Westeni  Xew  York,  le^,  317. 
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tal  bone,  and,  though  full  of  clots,  the  wound  wati  still  oozing.  In  a  cloth  on 
\  Ix'uch  oppoi^ite  were  rolled  up  a  portion  of  the  malar  bone,  some  fragments 
>f  the  06  frontis,  one  entire  right  parietal  bone,  detache<l  from  its  fellow  along 
:lie  ^a^nttal  suture,  and  fn>m  the  occipital  along  the  lanibdoidal  sutnre,  perhaps 
aking  with  it  some  of  the  occipital  bone  t<^ther  with  some  of  the  squamous 
jortion  of  the  temporal  bone.  Tlii»  bone  was  as  clean  of  soft  parts  as  if  it 
lad  been  removed  from  a  dead  subject  with  a  scalpel  and  saw,  Xo  sight  of 
:he  raembraues  or  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  was  obtained.  The  piece  of 
;ranium  removed  ^vas  6}  inches  in  the  longitudinal  diameter,  and  5}  inches 
in  the  short  oval  diameter.  The  dressing  occu[»icd  an  hour,  at  the  end  of 
nrhich  the  patient  arose  to  his  feet  and  changed  his  clothes  as  though  nothing 
liad  happened.  Twenty-six  years  after  the  accident  there  was  slight  unsteadi- 
ness of  gait,  and  gradual  paralysis  of  the  left  leg  and  ami  and  the  opposite 
*ide  of  the  face,  but  otherwise  the  man  was  in 
^ood  condition.  In  place  of  the  parietal  bone 
the  head  presented  a  marked  deficiency  as 
though  a  slice  of  the  skull  were  cut  out  (Fig. 
195).  The  depressed  area  measured  five  by 
six  inches.  In  1887  the  man  left  the  hospital 
in  Buffalo  with  the  paralysis  improve<l,  but 
his  mental  (.■quilibrium  could  be  easily  dis- 
turbed. He  became  hysteric  and  sobbed  when 
scolded. 

Buchanan  '  mentions  the  history  of  a  case 
in  a  woman  of  twenty-one,  who,  while  work- 
ing in  a  mill,  was  struck  by  a  bolt.  Her 
^kull  wa.s  fractured  and  driven  into  the  brain 
c(>niminute<l.  Hanging  from  the  wound  was 
a  bit  of  brain-substanee,  the  size  of  a  finger, 
composed  of  convolution   as  well  as  white 

matter.  The  wound  healed,  there  was  no  hernia,  and  at  the  time  of  report 
the  girl  was  conscious  of  no  disturliance,  not  even  a  headache.  There  was 
nothing  indicative  of  the  reception  of  the  injury  except  a  scar  near  the  e<ige 
of  the  hair  on  the  up[)er  part  of  the  right  side  of  the  forehead.  Steele,''  in  a 
schi«>l-b<iy  of  eight,  mentions  a  case  of  ver;-  severe  injur}-  to  the  bones  of  the 
face  and  head,  with  cscjipe  of  cerebral  substance,  and  recovcrj'.  The  iujurj- 
was  taused  by  falling  into  machinery. 

There  ivas  a  seaman  aboard  of  the  U.  S.  S.  "  Constellation,'  "  who  fell 
thnmgh  a  hatchway  from  the  masthead,  landing  on  the  vertex  of  the  head. 
There  was  copious  bleeding  from  the  ears,  50  to  60  tluid-ttunces  of  blood  twizing 
in  a  few  hours,  mingled  with  small  fragments  of  brain-tissue.  The  next  day 
the  discharge  IxKame  watery,  an<J  in  it  were  foun<l  small  pieces  of  true  brain- 

•  381,  1879.  b  176,  1989,  L,  1083.  "^  124.  April,  ISTia 
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substance.  Iii  five  weeks  the  man  returned  to  duty  complaining  only  of 
g^ddinesa  and  of  a  "  stuffed-up  "  bead.  In  184G  there  is  a  record  nf  a  man 
of  forty  who  fell  from  a  scaffold,  erected  at  a  height  of  20  feet,  striking  in 
bis  head.  He  w&a  at  first  stiiunod,  but  on  admiission  to  the  hospital  recovi'ifd 
consciousness.  A  small  wound  was  found  over  the  right  eyebrow,  protrudiif 
from  which  was  a  portion  of  brain-substance.  There  was  slight  hcmorrb^ 
from  the  right  nostril,  and  some  pain  in  the  head,  but  the  pulse  and  respin- 
tion  were  undisturbed.  On  the  following  day  a  fragment  of  the  cerebral 
subataiict^,  about  the  size  of  a  hazel-uut,  tt^ther  witli  some  blood-clots,  escaped 
from  the  right  nostril.  In  this  case  tlie  inner  wall  of  the  frontal  aiuus  «^i 
broken,  Qtl<}i-ding  exit  for  the  lacerated  brun, 

Cooke  and  Laycock '  menli'in 

a  case  of  intracranial  injur}'  with 
extensixe  destruction  of  hnuD- 
siihstance  arwmd  the  Roluntlii- 
area ;  there  was  recovef^'  hui 
with  loss  of  the  so-called  mi;s- 
culiir  sense.  The  latient.  a  work- 
man of  twenty- nine,  wliile  ml- 
ti  iifT  down  a  gum-tree,  waw  slniet 
by  :i  branch  as  thick  us  a  nian'^ 
arm,  whicli  fell  from  KKt  ffrt 
oviThead,  inflicting  a  com|iouU(I 
conuninutctl  fractim'  of  the  cran- 
iuni.  Tlif  right  eye  xvas  orn- 
tu^cfl  hut  the  pupik  ctjual :  ihi' 
vcrti'X-wonml  was  full  uf  brain- 
substance  ami  pieces  of  Iwne.  tm 
(if  which  were  removed,  leaving 
an  oval  opening  four  by  tliirr 
inches.  The  base  of  the  skull 
was  iractured  behind  the  orbits; 
a  fissure  \  inch  wide  was  discernible,  and  the  right  fnmtal  bone  could  be  rasjlr 
moved.  The  lacerated  and  contused  brain-substance  was  n-movcd.  Ci»- 
sciousness  returned  six  days  after  the  operation.  The  acconi]>anyiiig  illu^trs- 
tions  (Figs.  196  and  197)  show  the  extent  of  the  injury.  The  lower  half  of 
the  ascending  frontal  convolution,  the  greater  half  of  the  sigmoid  gvni!^,  iV 
posterior  tliird  of  the  lower  and  middle  frontal  convolutions,  the  base  and  jki^ 
tenor  end  of  the  upper  convolution,  and  the  base  of  the  corresponding  po^ 
tjon  of  the  falciform  loW  were  iiivolve<].  Tlie  sensory  and  motor  ftmetiiiB- 
of  the  arm  were  retained  In  a  rt'lative  degree.  There  was  power  of  =inipli' 
movements,  but  com]ilex  movements  were  awkwanl.  The  tactile  hx^hj 
was  almost  lost. 

»  180.  July  13.  1893. 
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Morton  *  mentions  a  patient  of  forty-seven,  who  was  injured  in  a  railroad 
accident  near  Phoenix ville,  Pa.;  there  was  a  compound  comminuted  fracture 
>f  the  skull  involving  the  left  temporal,  sphenoid,  and  superior  maxillary 
x>nes.  The  side  of  the  head  and  the  ear  were  considerably  lacerated;  several 
£eth  were  broken,  and  besides  this  there  was  injury  to  the  dura  and  cerebral 
nibstance.  There  was  profound  coma  for  ten  days  and  paralysis  of  the  1st, 
Jd,  3d,  4th,  6th,  and  7th  cranial  nerves,  particularly  affecting  the  left  side 
)f  the  face.  There  was  scarcely  enough  blood-supply  left  to  the  orbit  to 
naintain  life  in  the  globe.  The  man  primarily  recovered,  but  ninety-one 
lays  from  the  injury  he  died  of  cerebral  abscess. 

There  is  the  record  ^  of  a  curious  brain-injury  in  a  man  of  twenty-two, 
svho  was  struck  on  the  skull  by  a  circular  saw.  The  saw  cut  directly  down 
into  the  brain,  severing  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  besides  tearing  a 
branch  of  the  meningeal  artery.  The  wound  was  filled  with  sawdust  left  by 
the  saw  while  it  was  tearing  through  the  parts.  After  ordinary  treatment  the 
man  recovered. 

Bird*^  reports  a  compound  com- 
minuted fracture  of  the  left  temporal 
region,  with  loss  of  bone,  together  with 
six  drams  of  brain-substance,  which, 
however,  was  followed  by  recovery. 
Tagert^  gives  an  instance  of  compound 
depressed  fracture  of  the  skull,  with  loss 
of  brain-substance,  in  which  recovery 
was  effected  without  operative  interfer- 
ence. Ballon,®  Bartlett,^  Buckner,  Ca- 
pon,«  Camiichael,**  Corban,*  Mamider,^ 
and     many   others,    cite    instances    of 

cranial  fracture  and  loss  of  brain-substance,  with  subsequent  recovery. 
Halsted  ^  reports  the  history  of  a  boy  of  seventeen,  who,  while  out  fowling, 
had  the  breech-pin  of  a  shot-gun  blown  out,  the  sharp  point  striking  the  fore- 
head in  the  frontal  suture,  crushing  the  os  frontis,  destroying  1|  inches  of  the 
longitudinal  sinus,  and  causing  severe  hemorrhage  from  both  the  longitudinal 
and  frontal  sinuses.  The  pin  was  pulled  out  by  the  boy,  who  washed  his  own 
face,  and  lay  down  ;  he  soon  became  semi-comatose,  in  which  condition  he 
remained  for  some  days ;  but,  after  operation,  he  made  complete  recover}'. 

Loss  of  Brain-substance  from  Cerebral  Tumor. — Koser  is  accredited 
with  reporting  results  of  a  postmortem  held  on  a  young  man  of  twenty 
who  suffered  from  a  cerebral  tumor  of  considerable  duration.  It  was 
stated  that,  although  there  was  a  cavity  in  the  brain  at  least  five  inches 


Fig.  197.— Diagrammatic  sketch  of  iDjury  seen  in 

figure  196. 
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in  length,  the  patient,  almost  up  to  the  time  of  death,  was  possessed 
of  the  senses  of  touch,  taste,  hearing,  and  smell,  showed  considerable 
control  over  his  locomotor  muscles,  and  could  talk.  In  fact,  he  iras 
practically  discommoded  in  no  other  way  than  by  loss  of  vision,  caused  bv 
pressure  on  the  optic  centers.  It  was  also  stated  that  the  retention  of  mem- 
orj-  was  remarkable,  and,  up  to  within  two  weeks  of  his  death,  the  patieni 
was  al)le  to  memorize  poems.  The  amount  of  involvement  discovered  pwt- 
inortem  in  cases  similar  to  the  preceding  is  astonisliing.  At  a  recent  pallio- 
logic  display  in  L<)ndon^"  several  remarkable  specimens  were  shown. 

Extensive  Fractures  of  the  Skull. — Jennings  ■mentions  an  instuice 
of  extensive  fracture  of  the  skull,  14  pieces  of  the  cranium  being  foiiml 
(Fig.  198).  The  patient  lived  five  weeks  and  two  days  after  the  injun,  the 
immediate  cause  of  death  being  «dema  of  the  lungs.  Hie  language  vu 
incoherent  and  full  of  oaths.  Belloste,  in  his  "  Ho5]>ital  Surgeon,"  states 
tliat  he  had  under  his  care  a  must  dreadful  case  of  a  girl  of  eleven  or  twelve 
years,  who  received  18  or  19  cut- 
lass wounds  of  the  head,  each  » 
violent  as  to  chip  out  pieces  of 
bone ;  but,  notwithstanding  ber 
severe  injuries,  she  made  rean-en'. 
At  the  Emergency  Hospital  Id 
Washington,  D.  C,  there  vrjs 
received  a  n^ress  with  at  least 
six  gaping  wounds  of  the  head,  in 
some  cases  denuding  the  period 
teum  and  cutting  the  cranium. 
During  a  debauch  the  night  be- 
fore she  had  been  engaged  in  a 
quarrel  with  a  negro  with  whom  she  lived,  and  was  stnick  by  him  several  tinio 
on  the  head  with  an  axe.  She  lay  all  night  unconscious,  and  was  discoven-d  llit 
next  morning  with  her  hair  an<l  clothes  and  the  floor  on  which  she  lay  drenchr<l 
with  hltKjd.  The  ambulance  was  summoned  to  take  her  to  the  morgue,  but 
on  the  arrival  of  the  i>oliee  it  was  seen  that  feeble  signs  of  life  still  exi^ted. 
On  atlmi.-'sioii  to  the  hospital  she  was  semi-comatose,  almoirt  pulseless,  cold, 
an<l  exhibiting  all  the  signs  of  extreme  hemorrliage  and  shock.  Her  heixl 
WHS  cleaned  up,  but  her  (•()ndit4on  would  not  jK'rmit  of  any  other  treatment 
than  a  corrosive-snblimate  compress  and  a  bandage  of  Scultetus.  She  wa> 
taken  to  the  lio.-'pititi  ward,  where  warmth  and  stimulants  were  applied,  after 
which  she  conniletely  reacted.  She  progressed  s»t  well  that  it  was  not  decmeil 
advis;d)le  to  remove  the  head-bandage  initil  the  fourth  day,  when  it  was  seen 
that  the  wounds  had  almost  entirely  healed  and  suppuration  was  virtually 
absi'nt.  The  jiatient  rapidly  and  completely  recovered,  and  her  iieightiurs,  i-n 
»  12-1,  Miiy,  1881. 
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r  return  home,  could  hardly  believe  that  she  was  the  same  woman  wlwm, 
ew  days  before,  they  were  preparing  to  take  to  the  morgue. 

A  serious  injury,  which  is  not  at  all  infrequent,  is  that  caused  by  diving 
bo  shallow^  w^ater,  or  into  a  bath  from  which  water  has  been  withdrawn. 
irran  *  mentions  a  British  officer  in  India  who,  being  overheated,  stopped  at 
station  bath  in  which  the  previous  night  he  had  had  a  plunge,  and  without 
amining,  took  a  violent  "  header ''  into  the  tank,  confidently  expecting  to 
ike  from  eight  to  ten  feet  of  water.  He  dashed  his  head  against  the  con- 
?te  bottom  12  feet  below  (the  water  two  hours  previously  having  been 
thdrawn)  and  crushed  his  brain  and  skull  into  an  indistinguishable  mass. 

There  are  many  cases  on  record  in  which  an  injury,  particularly  a  gunshot 
>und  of  the  skull,  though  showing  no  external  wound,  has  caused  death  by 
educing  a  fracture  of  the  internal  table  of  the  cranium.  Par6  ^^^  gives 
tails  of  the  case  of  a  nobleman  whose  head  was  guarded  by  a  helmet  and 
lo  was  struck  by  a  ball,  leaving  no  external  sign  of  injur}',  but  it  was  sub- 
juently  found  that  there  was  an  internal  fracture  of  the  cranium.  Tulpius  **^ 
d  Scultetus  are  among  the  older  writers  reporting  somewhat  similar  instances, 
d  there  are  several  analogous  cases  reported  as  having  occurred  during  the 
ar  of  the  Rebellion.  Boling  ^  reports  a  case  in  which  the  internal  table 
IS  splintered  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  external. 

Fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull  is  ordinarily  spoken  of  as  a  fatal  in- 
ry,  reported  instances  of  recovery  being  extremely  rare,  but  Battle,*^  in  a 
per  on  this  subject,  has  collected  numerous  statistics  of  nonfatal  fracture  of 
»  base  of  the  brain,  viz.: — 

Male.  Female. 

Anterior  fossa,     16  5 

Middle  fos^sa ' 60  6 

Posterior  fossa, 10  1 

Middle  and  anterior  fosssB, 15  5 

Middle  and  posterior  fossae, 4  1 

Anterior,  middle,  and  posterior  fossae,    ...    1 

96  18    Total,  114. 

In  a  paper  on  nonmortal  fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  Lidell  ^  gives  an 
count  of  135  cases.  MacCormac  ^  reports  a  case  of  a  boy  of  nine  who  was 
n  over  by  a  carriage  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses.  He  suflTered  fracture  of  the 
se  of  the  skull,  of  the  bones  of  the  face,  and  of  the  left  ulna,  and  although 
ppu ration  at  the  i)oints  of  fracture  ensued,  followc^d  by  an  optic  neuritis, 

ultimate  recover^'  was  effected.  Ball,  an  Irish  surgeon,  has  collected  several 
stances  in  which  the  base  of  the  skull  has  been  driven  in  and  the  condyle 

the  jaw  impacted  in  the  opening  by  force  transmitted  through  the  lower 
ixilla. 

The  tolerance  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  brain  is  most  mar\'elous.  In 
?  ancient  chronicles  of  Koenigsberg  there  is  recorded  the  history  of  a  man 

»  476,  1886,  ii.,  .579.  b  817,  1844.  <^  476,  1890,  ii.,  1. 

d  124,  Ixxxi.,  1881,  335.  c  476,  1886,  ii.,  209. 
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who  for  fourteen  years  carried  in  his  head  a  piece  of  iron  as  large  as  his 
finger.  After  its  long  lodgment,  during  which  the  subject  was  little  dis- 
commoded, it  finally  came  out  by  the  palatine  arch.  There  is  also  an  old 
record  of  a  ball  lodging  near  the  sella  turcica  for  over  a  year,  the  patient 
dying  suddenly  of  an  entirely  diflTerent  accident.  Fabricius  Hildanus®*  re- 
lates the  history  of  an  injur}',  in  which,  without  causing  any  uncomfortable 
symptoms,  a  ball  rested  between  the  skull  and  dura  for  six  months. 

Amatus  Lusitanus  ^^^  speaks  of  a  drunken  courtesan  who  was  wounded  in 
a  fray  with  a  long,  sharp-pointed  knife  which  was  driven  into  the  head.  Xo 
apparent  injury  resulted,  and  death  from  fever  took  place  eight  years  after 
the  reception  of  the  injur}\  On  opening  the  head  a  large  piece  of  knife  wag 
found  between  the  skull  and  dura.  It  is  said  that  Benedictus  mentions  a 
Greek  who  was  wounded,  at  the  siege  of  Colchis,  in  the  right  temple  by  a 
dart  and  taken  captive  by  the  Turks  ;  he  lived  for  twenty  years  in  slavery, 
the  wound  having  completely  healed.  Obtaining  his  liberty,  he  came  to 
Sidon,  and  five  years  after,  as  he  was  washing  his  face,  he  was  seized  by  a 
violent  fit  of  sneezing,  and  discharged  from  one  of  his  nostrils  a  piece  of  the 
dart  having  an  iron  point  of  considerable  length. 

In  about  1884  there  died  in  the  Vienna  Hospital  ■  a  bookbinder  of  forty- 
five,  who  had  always  passed  as  an  intelligent  man,  but  who  had  at  irr^ular 
intervals  suffered  from  epileptic  convulsions.  An  iron  nail  covered  with  rust 
was  discovered  in  his  brain  ;  from  the  history  of  his  life  and  from  the  appea> 
ances  of  the  nail  it  had  evidently  been  lodged  in  the  cerebrum  since  childhood. 

Slee  ^  mentions  a  case  in  which,  after  the  death  of  a  man  from  septic  peri- 
tonitis following  a  bullet-wound  of  the  intestines,  he  found  postmortem  a  knife- 
blade  -^  inch  in  width  projecting  into  the  brain  to  the  depth  of  one  inch. 
The  blade  was  ensheathed  in  a  strong  fibrous  capsule  |  inch  thick,  and  the 
adjacent  brain-stnieture  was  apparently  normal.  The  blade  was  black  and 
corroiled,  and  had  evidently  passed  between  the  sutures  during  boyhood  as 
there  was  no  depression  or  displacement  of  the  cranial  bones.  The  weapon 
had  broken  off  just  on  a  level  with  the  skull,  and  had  remained  in  situ  until 
the  time  of  death  without  causing  any  indicative  symptoms.  Slee  does  not 
state  the  man's  age,  but  remarks  that  he  was  a  married  man  and  a  father  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  and  had  enjoyed  the  best  of  health  up  to  the  time  he 
was  shot  in  the  abdomen.  Callaghan,  quoted  in  Erichsen's  "  Surgerj',"  remark 
that  he  knew  of  an  officer  who  lived  seven  years  with  a  portion  of  a  gun- 
breech  weighing  three  ounces  lodged  in  his  brain. 

Lawson  ^  mentions  the  impaction  of  a  portion  of  a  breech  of  a  gun  in  the 
forehead  of  a  man  for  twelve  years,  with  subsequent  removal  and  recovery. 
AValdon  ^  speaks  of  a  similar  case  in  which  a  fragment  of  the  breech  weighinjr 
three  ounces  penetrated  the  cranium,  and  was  lodged  in  the  brain  for  tw«> 
months  previous  to  the  death  of  the  patient. 

a  545,  Nov.  1,  1884.  b  533,  July  25,  1891.  c  224,  1869.  d  564,  1799. 
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Hiippert  *  tells  of  the  lodgment  of  a  slate-pencil  three  inches  long  in  the 
ain  during  lifetime,  death  ultimately  being  caused  by  a  slight  head-injury, 
irrj'  mentions  a  person  who  for  some  time  carried  a  six  ounce  ball  in 
B  brain  and  ultimately  recovered.  Peter  ^  removed  a  musket-ball  from 
B  frontal  sinus  after  six  years'  lodgment,  with  successful  issue.  Mastin  ^ 
s  given  an  instance  in  which  the  blade  of  a  pen-knife  remained  in  the  brain 
c  months,  recovery  following  its  removal.  Camden  *^  reports  a  case  in  which 
3all  received  in  a  gunshot  wound  of  the  brain  remained  in  situ  for  thirteen 
ars  ;  Cronyn  ®  mentions  a  similar  case  in  which  a  bullet  rested  in  the  brain 
r  eight  years.  Doyle  ^  Successfully  removed  an  ounce  Mini6  ball  from  the 
ain  after  a  fifteen  years'  lodgment 

Pipe-stems,  wires,  shot,  and  other  foreign  bodies,  are  from  time  to  time 
x)rded  as  remaining  in  the  brain  for  some  time.  Wharton «  has  compiled 
iborate  statistics  on  this  subject,  commenting  on  316  cases  in  which  foreign 
dies  were  lodged  in  the  brain,  and  furnishing  all  the 
cessary  information  to  persons  interested  in  this  sub- 
ct. 

Injuries  of  the  nose,  with  marked  deformitj^  are 
a  measure  combated  by  devices  invented  for  restor- 
y  the  missing  portions  of  the  injured  member, 
iliacotius,  the  distinguished  Italian  surgeon  of  the 
rteenth  century,  devised  an  operation  which  now 
ars  his  name,  and  consists  in  fashioning  a  nose  from 
e  fleshy  tissues  of  the  arm.  The  arm  is  appn)ximated 
the  head  and  held  in  this  position  by  an  apparatus  or 
stem  of  bandages  for  about  ten  days,  at  which  time  Fig.  iw.-warren'a  appar- 
is  supposed  that  it  can  be  severed,  and  further  trim-     »tu8  for  resorting  to  the  meth- 

*  *  '  od  of  TaliacotiuB. 

ing  and  i>aring  of  the  nose  is  then  practised.     A 

lumn  is  subsequently  made  from  the  upper  lip.  In  the  olden  days  there  was 
bumorous  l^end  representing  Taliacotius  making  noses  for  his  patients  from 
e  gluteal  regions  of  other  persons,  which  statement,  needless  to  say,  is  not 
iinded  on  fact.  Various  modifications  and  improvements  on  the 
lliacotian  method  have  been  made  (Fig.  199);  but  in  recent  years  the 
idian  method,  introduced  by  Carpue  into  England  in  1816,  is  generally 
eferred.  Syme  of  Edinburgh,  Wood,  and  Oilier  have  devised  methods  of 
storing  the  nose,  which  bear  their  names. 

Ohmann-Dumesnil  ^  reports  a  case  of  rhinophyma  in  a  man  of  seventy- 
o,  an  alcoholic,  who  was  originally  affected  with  acne  rosacea,  on  whom  he 
rformed  a  most  successful  operation    for  restoration.     The  accompanying 

a  155,  1875.  b  133^  1870,  ii. 

c  681,  1873.  «l  Trans.  Med.  Soc.  W.  Va.,  1877. 

e  230,  1871-2,  xi.,  194.  f  Sknith.  Me<l.  Rec,  Atlanta,  1878,  323. 

g  547,  1879,  ix.,  493.  b  International  Med.  Mag.,  Phila.,  Feb.,  1894. 
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illuHtration  (Fif;.  200)  showt-  the  original  defi»rrait>- — u  griiM-tli  weigliiiif;  iwn 
piiunds — and  also  pictures  tlie  appraraiice  shortly  after  the  oiieratioD.  Tliis 
<-{i!sc  is  illiirfrative  of  the  possibilities  of  plastic  surgery  in  the  hmid^  nf  a 
.skilful  aiul  ingenious  operator. 

Alioiit  1892  Dr.  J.  P.  Parker  then  of  Kansa.s  City,  Mo.,  rei^tored  ibe 
missing  l»ri«lge  of  a  psitieiit's  nose  by  laying  tlie  sunken  [rart  oiwu  in  two  Ion; 
flajis,  denuding  the  distal  extremity'  of  the  little  finger  of  the  |>atient's  riglii 
hand  of  nail,  flesh,  tendons,  etc.,  and  binding  it  into  the  wound  of  the  mw 
until  Arm  union  had  taken  place.  The  finger  wait  then  amputated  ai  tbt 
secomi  joint  and  the  pla-stic  ojieration  completed,  with  a  result  pleasing  Iwth 
to  [wtient  and  operator. 

There  is  a  cane  quoted '  of  a  young  man  who,  when  first  seen  by  his  niwliril 
attendant,  bad  all  the  soft  parts  of  the  nose  gone,  except  one-third  of  the  Ipft  all 


and  a  thin  flap  of  the  septum  which  was  lying  on  the  upi>er  lip.  The  missing 
menil)er  was  ferreted  out  and  cleansed,  and  after  an  hour's  sepanition  .suturrf 
on.  The  nostrils  were  daily  syringed  with  a  corrosive  sublimate  ^utiou,  mi 
on  the  tenth  day  the  dressing  M-as  reinove<! ;  tlie  nose  was  found  active  aid 
well,  mth  the  single  exception  of  a  triangular  notch  on  the  rigrht  sitle,  wliki 
was  too  greatly  bruised  by  the  violence  of  the  blow  to  recover.  When  we  coo- 
sider  the  varicosity-  of  this  organ  we  can  readily  l>elieve  tlie  pussibiiity  of  thf 
fon^jing  facts,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  more  precaution  in  suturing  sevewi 
ixirtions  of  the  nose  would  render  the  operation  of  iiose-n taking  a  very  mrv  nw. 

Maxwell ''  mentions  a  curious  case  of  attempted  suicide  in  which  the  ball, 
passing  tlirough  the  |>alatine  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  i>f>iM'.  cnisliii? 
the  vomer  tr)  the  extent  of  its  own  diameter,  fell  back  through  tlie  right  nwtn'l 
into  the  phar}-nx,  waj?  swallowetl,  and  dischargLtl  from  the  aiiur^. 

»  5341,  leOO,  ii.,  241).  b  946.  l.aes. 
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Deformities  of  the  nose  causing  enormous  development,  or  the  condition 
called  "  double-nose  "  by  Bartholinus,  Borcllus,  Bidault,  and  others,  are  ordi- 
narily results  of  a  pathologic  development  of  the  sebaceous  glands.  In  some  cases 
tumors  develop  from  the  root  of  the  nose,  forming  what  appears  to  be  a  second 
noi*e.  In  other  cases  monstrous  vegetations  divide  the  nose  into  many  tumors. 
In  the  early  portion  of  this  century  much  was  heard  about  a  man  who  was  a 
daily  habitue  of  the  Palais-Royal  Grardens.  His  nose  was  divided  into  un- 
equallv  sized  tumors,  covering  nearly  his  entire  face.  Similar  instances  have 
been  observed  in  recent  years.  Hey  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  tumor  ex- 
tended to  the  lower  part  of  the  under  lip,  which  compressed  the  patient's 
mouth  and  nostrils  to  such  an  extent  that  while  sleeping,  in  order  to  insure 
suflRcient  respiration,  he  had  to  insert  a  tin-tube  into  one  of  his  nostrils.  Im- 
bert  de  Lannes  *  is  quoted  as  operating  on  a  former  Mayor  of  Angoul^me. 
This  gentleman's  nose  was  divided  into  five  lobes  by  sarcomatous  tumors 
weighing  two  pounds,  occupying  the  external  surface  of  the  face,  adherent  to 
the  buccinator  muscles  to  which  they  extended,  and  covering  the  chin.  In 
the  upright  position  the  tumors  sealed  the  nostrils  and  mouth,  and  the  man 
had  to  bend  his  head  before  and  after  respiration.  In  eating,  this  unfortunate 
j)ergion  had  to  lift  his  tumors  away  from  his  mouth,  and  during  sleep  the 
monstrous  growths  were  supported  in  a  sling  attached  to  his  night-cap.  He 
presented  such  a  hideous  aspect  that  he  was  virtually  ostracized  from  society. 
The  growth  had  been  in  progress  for  twelve  years,  but  during  twenty-two 
months'  confinement  in  Revolutionary  prisons  the  enlargement  had  l)een  very 
rapid.  Foumier  says  that  the  most  beautiful  result  followed  the  oiJeration, 
which  was  considered  quite  hazardous. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  nose  present  phenomena  as  interesting  as  wounds 
of  this  organ.  Among  the  living  objects  which  liave  been  found  in  the  nose 
may  be  mentioned  flies,  maggots,  worms,  leeches,  centipedes,  and  even  lizards. 
Zacutus  Lusitanus  tells  of  a  person  who  died  in  two  days  from  the  effects  of 
a  leech  which  was  inadvertently  introduced  into  the  nasal  fossa,  and  there  is 
a  somewhat  similar  case  **  of  a  military  pharmacist,  a  memlKT  of  the  French 
army  in  Spain,  who  drank  some  water  from  a  pitcher  and  exhibited,  about  a 
half  hour  afterward,  a  piTsistent  hemorrhage  from  the  nose.  Emaciation  pro- 
grc»ssively  continual,  although  his  appetite  was  normal.  Three  doctors,  called 
in  consultation,  prescribed  bleeding,  which,  however,  provcnl  of  no  avail.  Three 
weeks  afterward  he  carried  in  his  nostril  a  tampon  of  lint,  wet  with  an  astrin- 
gent solution,  and,  on  the  next  day,  on  blowing  his  nost»,  there  fell  from  the 
right  nostril  a  IxkIv  which  he  recognized  as  a  leecli.  H(»aley  *"  gives  the  history 
of  four  cases  in  which  medicinal  leeclies  were  removi^l  from  tlie  mouth  and  pos- 
terior nares  of  persons  who  had,  for  some  days  ])reviously,  been  drinking  turbid 
water.     Sinclair^  mentions  the  removal  of  a  leech  from  the  posterior  nares. 

a  302,  iv.,  209.  >>  ({()2.  1st  series,  T.  x.,  406. 

c  Trans.  Med.  and  Pliys.  Soc.,  Calcutta,  1842.  ^  224,  1885,  i.,  1246. 
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In  some  regions,  more  particularly  tropical  ones,  there  are  certain  flies 
that  crawl  into  the  nostrils  of  the  inhabitants  and  deposit  ^gs  in  the  cavi- 
ties. The  larvae  develop  and  multiply  with  great  rapidity,  and  sometimes 
gain  admission  into  the  frontal  sinus,  causing  intense  cephalalgia,  and  even 
death. 

Dempster  *  rejwrts  an  instance  of  the  lodgment  of  numerous  live  maggots 
within  the  cavity  of  the  nose,  causing  sloughing  of  the  palate  and  other  com- 
plications. Nicholson**  mentions  a  case  of  ulceration  and  abscess  of  the 
nostrils  and  face  from  which  maggots  were  discharged.  Jarvis  ^  gives  the 
history  of  a  strange  and  repeated  hemorrhage  from  the  nose  and  adjacent 
parts  that  was  found  to  be  due  to  maggots  from  the  ova  of  a  fly,  which  had 
been  deposited  in  the  nose  while  the  patient  was  asleep.  Tomlinson  **  gives  a 
case  in  which  maggots  traversed  the  Eustachian  tube,  some  being  picked  oat 
of  the  nostrils,  while  others  were  coughed  up.  Packard  ®  records  the  acci- 
dental entrance  of  a  centipede  into  the  nostril.  There  is  an  account '  of  a 
native  who  was  admitted  to  the  Madras  General  Hospital,  saying  that  a  small 
lizard  had  crawled  up  his  nose.  The  urine  of  these  animals  is  very  irrita- 
ting, blistering  any  surface  it  touches.  Despite  vigorous  treatment  the  patient 
died  in  consequence  of  the  entrance  of  this  little  creature. 

There  have  been  instances  among  the  older  writers  in  which  a  pea  has 
remained  in  the  nose  for  such  a  length  of  time  as  to  present  evidences  of 
sprouting.  The  Ephemerides  renders  an  instance  of  this  kind,  and  Breschet 
cites  the  history  of  a  young  boy,  who,  in  1718,  introduced  a  i)ea  into  his  nos- 
tril ;  in  three  days  it  had  swollen  to  such  an  extent  as  to  fill  the  whole  pas- 
sage. It  could  not  be  extracted  by  an  instrument,  so  tobacco  snuflF  was  used, 
which  excited  sneezing,  and  the  pea  was  ejected. 

Vidal  and  the  Ephemerides  report  several  instances  of  tolerance  of  for- 
eign bodies  in  the  nasal  cavities  for  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years. 
Wiesman,  in  1893,  reported  a  rhinolith,  which  was  comi)osed  of  a  chern- 
stone  enveloped  in  chalk,  that  had  been  removed  after  a  sojourn  of  sixt}' 
years,  with  intense  ozena  as  a  consequence  of  its  lodgment.  Waring  ^  men- 
tions the  case  of  a  housemaid  who  carried  a  rhinolith,  with  a  cherry-stone  for 
a  nucleus,  which  had  been  introduced  twenty-seven  years  before,  and  which 
for  tw^entA-five  years  had  caused  no  symptoms.  Grove  ^  describes  a  nec^o^ed 
inferior  turbinated  bone,  to  which  was  attached  a  coffee-grain  which  had  been 
retained  in  the  nostril  for  twenty  years.  Hickman  *  gives  an  instance  of  a 
steel  ring  which  for  thirteen  and  a  half  years  had  l>een  impacted  in  the  rxa^> 
phar^-ngeal  fossa  of  a  child.  It  was  detected  by  the  rhinoscope  and  was  re- 
moved.    Parker  J  si)eaks  of  a  gunbreech  bolt  which  was  removed  from  the 

»  434,  1836,  i.,  449.         b  500,  1842,  iv.,  345.         c  594^  ib47,  ix.,  315, 

d  272,  1872.    e  545,  xxix.,  100.    ^  548,  1876,  ii.,  717.     R  224,  1893. 

h  TraDs.  Path.  Soc.,  PhUa.,  1874, 25.    i  224, 1867,  ii.,  266.    J  476,  1885,  i.,  378. 
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nose  after  five  years'  lodgment  Major  ■  mentions  the  removal  of  a  foreign 
txxly  from  the  nose  seven  years  after  its  introduction. 

Howard  ^  removed  a  large  thimble  from  the  posterior  nares,  although  it 
bad  remained  in  its  position  for  some  time  undetected.  Eve  reports  a  case  in 
crhich  a  thimble  was  impacted  in  the  right  posterior  nares.  Oazdar  ^  speaks 
3f  a  case  of  persistent  neuralgia  of  one-half  of  the  face,  caused  by  a  foreign 
body  in  the  nose.  The  obstruction  was  removed  after  seven  years'  lodgment, 
Mid  the  neuralgia  disappeared.  Molinier^  has  an  observation  on  the  extrac- 
tion of  a  fragment  of  a  knife-blade  which  had  rested  four  years  in  the  nasal 
fosssB,  where  the  blade  had  broken  off  during  a  quarrel. 

A  peculiar  habit,  sometimes  seen  in  nervous  individuals,  is  that  of  "  swal- 
lowing the  tongue."  Cohen  claims  that  in  some  cases  of  supposed  laryn- 
geal spasm  the  tongue  is  swallowed,  occluding  the  larynx,  and  sometimes  with 
fatal  consequences.  There  are  possibly  a  half  score  of  cases  recorded,  but 
this  anomaly  is  very  rare,  and  Major  ®  is  possibly  the  only  one  who  has  to  a 
pertain ty  demonstrated  the  fact  by  a  lar}'^ngoscopic  examination.  By  the 
laryngoscope  he  was  enabled  to  observe  a  paroxysm  in  a  woman,  in  which 
the  tongue  retracted  and  impinged  on  the  epiglottis,  but  quickly  recovered  its 
position.  Pettit  mentions  suffocation  from  '*  tongue  swallowing,"  both  with 
and  without  section  of  the  frenum.  Schobinger  ^  cites  a  similar  instance,  due 
to  loosening  of  the  frenum. 

Analogous  to  the  foregoing  phenomenon  is  the  habit  of  "  tongue  suck- 
ing." Morris*  mentions  a  young  lady  of  fifteen  who  spontaneously  dislo- 
cated her  jaw,  owing  indirectly  to  this  habit.  Morris  says  that  from  infancy 
the  patient  was  addicted  to  this  habit,  which  was  so  audible  as  to  be  heard  in 
all  j>arts  of  the  room.  The  continued  action  of  the  pterj'goid  muscles  had  so 
preteniaturally  loosened  the  ligaments  and  muscular  structures  supporting  the 
joint  as  to  render  them  unable  to  resist  the  violent  action  of  "  tongue  suck- 
ing ''  even  during  sleep. 

Injuries  to  the  Tongue. — Hobbs  ^  describes  a  man  of  twenty-three  who, 
while  working,  had  a  habit  of  protruding  his  tongue.  One  day  he  was  hit 
under  the  chin  by  the  chain  of  a  crane  on  a  pier,  his  upper  teeth  inflicting  a 
wound  two  inches  deep,  three  inches  from  the  tip,  and  dividing  the  entire 
structure  of  the  tongue  except  the  arteries.  The  edges  of  the  wound  were 
brought  into  apposition  by  sutures,  and  after  the  removal  of  the  latter 
perfect  union  and  complete  restoration  of  the  sensation  of  taste  ensued. 
Franck  ^^  mentions  regeneration  of  a  severed  tongue  ;  and  Van  Wy  has 
seen  union  of  almost  entirely  severed  parts  of  the  tongue.  De  Fuisseaux  * 
reports  reunion  of  the  tongue  by  suture  after  almost  complete  transverse 
division. 

a  252,  XV.  b  612,  1852-3,  v.,  215.  c  435,  xviii.,  341. 
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There  is  an  account  *  of  a  German  soldier  who,  May  2,  1813,  was  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Gross-Gorschen  by  a  musket  ball  which  penetrated  the  left 
cheek,  carrying  away  the  last  four  molars  of  the  upper  jaw  and  passing  through 
the  tongue,  making  exit  on  the  left  side,  and  forcing  out  several  teeth  of 
the  left  lower  jaw.  To  his  surprise,  thirty  years  afterward,  one  of  the  teeth 
was  removed  from  an  abscess  of  the  tongue.  Baker  ^  speaks  of  a  boy  of  thir- 
teen who  was  shot  at  three  vards  distance.  The  bullet  knocked  out  t^vo  teeth 
and  passed  through  the  tongue,  although  it  produced  no  wound  of  the  pharjns, 
and  was  passed  from  the  anus  on  the  sixth  day.  Stevenson  ^  mentions  a  case 
of  an  organist  who  fell  forward  when  stooping  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  driv- 
ing its  stem  into  the  roof  of  the  pharynx.  He  complained  of  a  sore  throat  for 
several  days,  and,  after  explanation,  Stevenson  removed  from  the  soft  palate 
a  piece  of  clay  pipe  nearly  \\  inches  long.  Herbert  tells  of  a  case  resembling 
carcinoma  of  the  tongue,  which  was  really  due  to  the  lodgment  of  a  piece  of 
tooth  in  that  organ. 

Articulation  Without  the  Tongue. — ^Total  or  partial  destruction  of  the 
tongue  does  not  necessarily  make  articulation  impossible.  Banon  **  mentions 
a  man  who  had  nothing  in  his  mouth  representing  a  tongue.  When  he  w2l« 
young,  he  was  attacked  by  an  ulceration  destroying  every  vestige  of  this 
member.  The  epiglottis,  larj-nx,  and  pharynx,  in  fact  the  surrounding  stnic- 
tures  were  normal,  and  articulation,  w^hich  was  at  first  lost,  became  faiily  dis- 
tinct, and  deglutition  was  never  interfered  with.  Par6  gives  a  descriftioi 
of  a  man  whose  tongue  was  completely  severed,  in  consequence  of  wliidfcijht 
lost  speech  for  three  years,  but  was  afterward  able  to  make  himsdf  wimh 
stood  by  an  ingenious  bit  of  mechanism.  He  inserted  under  the  stomp  e^^ 
tongue  a  small  piece  of  wood,  in  a  most  marvelous  way  replacing  the 
member.  Articulation  with  the  absence  of  some  constituent  of  iim 
apparatus  has  been  spoken  of  on  page  254. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Tongue. — It  sometimes  hapjiens  that  the  tongtois 
so  large  that  it  is  rendered  not  only  useless  but  a  decided  hindranoe  te^k 
performance  of  the  ordinary  functions  into  which  it  always  enters.  EbriUkf 
Ficker,  Kkin,^  Rodtorifer,  and  the  Ephemerides,  all  record  instances  iniriiidi 
a  large  tongue  was  removed  either  by  ligation  or  amputation.  Von  ISdbold' 
records  an  instance  in  which  death  was  caust^d  by  the  ligature  of  an  alnoi^ 
mally  sizwl  tongue.  There  is  a  modern  record  of  three  cases  of  encmnons 
tongues,  the  result  of  simple  hyj^ertrophy.^  In  one  case  the  tongue  measured 
(3  J  inches  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  about  the  sides  and  tip  to  the  Ofqiosite 
angle,  necessitating  amputation  of  the  protruding  jK)rtion. 

Carnochan  ^  re|K)rts  a  case  in  which  hypertrophy  of  the  tongue  was 
reduced  to  nearly  the    normal  size  by  first  tying  the  external  carotid,  and 

a  476,  1846,  i.,  173.  b  004,  1883,  i.,  457.  c  224,  1890.  ii.,  206. 
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eks  later  the  oimnion  ciirotid  arter)-.  Chalk  ■  mentions  partial  disltx 
the  luwer  juw  from  un  (>n!ai^;wi  tongue.  Lyf'ord  ''  speaks  of  eiilar^ 
of    tlie    tongue    caiisinn 


e  alwve  conilitions  arc 
.  as  macroglossia.  wliioh 
angenital  liy|)».Tt!'"|iliy  of 
igue  analogmis  tu  uli-jilian- 
It  is  of  slow  glliWtll, 
5  the  org;an  eiilaiTiei>  it 
res  with  deglutition  and 
It  mav  pnitrude  over 
in  and  reaeh  even  as  far 
IS  the  sternum  (Fig.  201 ). 
e  great  enlargement  may 
deformities  of  the  teeth 
wer  jaw,  and  even  present 
IS  an  eDurmous  tumor  in 
;k  {Fig.  202).  The  pi-o- 
i  longuf  it.selt'  may  ulcer- 


ate, p<issibly  bleed,  mid  there  is  wm- 
stant  dribbling  of  saliva.  The  <lis- 
ease  is  probably  due  to  congenital 
defect  a^igravatod  by  frequent  attacks 
of  glossitis,  and  tiie  treatment  conc-bts 
in  the  removal  of  the  pnvtruding  por- 
tifius  by  the  knil'e,  ligation,  the  ean- 
tcr\-,  or  6i?raseur. 

Living  Fish  in  the  Pharynx. — 
Probably  tlie  must   interesting   eases 
of  foreign  bodies  are  those  in  which 
living  fiph  enter  the  pharj'nx  and  eso- 
phagus.    Chevere  **  has  collecte*!  five 
eases  in  whieh  death  was  caused  by 
I  fK-cliiding  the  air-passages.     He  has  men- 
cutfish  jumped  into  the  month  of  a  Madras 
t-iiB.  leans,  i,  ic. 


fish  entering  the  mourh  a 
a  case  in  which  a  largi 
9,  viii-  305. 
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bheestie.  An  operation  on  the  esophagus  was  immediately  commenced,  hot 
abandoned^  and  an  attempt  made  to  push  the  fish  down  with  a  prolong,  which 
was,  in  a  measure,  successful.  However,  the  patient  gave  a  convulsive  struggle, 
and,  to  all  appearances,  died.  The  trachea  was  immediately  opened,  and  respira- 
tion was  restored.  During  the  course  of  the  night  the  man  vomited  up  pieces 
of  fish  bone  softened  by  decomposition.  In  1863  White  mentions  that  the 
foregoing  accident  is  not  uncommon  among  the  natives  of  India,  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  swimming  with  their  mouths  open  in  tanks  abounding  with  fish. 
There  is  a  case  ^  in  which  a  fisherman,  having  both  hands  engaged  in  draw- 
ing a  net,  and  seeing  a  sole-fish  about  eight  inches  long  trying  to  es<»pe 
through  the  meshes  of  the  net,  seized  it  with  his  teeth.  A  sudden  con\iilsive 
effort  of  the  fish  enabled  it  to  enter  the  fisherman's  throat,  and  he  was  as- 
phyxiated before  his  boat  reached  the  shore.  After  death  the  fish  was  found 
in  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach.  There  is  another  case  of  a  man  named 
Durand,  who  held  a  mullet  between  his  teeth  while  rebaiting  his  hook.  The 
fish,  in  the  convulsive  struggles  of  death,  slipped  down  the  throaty  and  be- 
cause of  the  arrangement  of  its  scales  it  could  be  pushed  down  but  not  up ; 
asphyxiation,  however,  ensued.  Stewart  **  has  extensively  described  the  case 
of  a  native  "  Puckally  "  of  Ceylon  who  was  the  victim  of  the  most  distress- 
ing symptoms  from  the  impaction  of  a  living  fish  in  his  throat.  The  native 
had  caught  the  fish,  and  in  order  to  extract  it  placed  its  head  between  his 
teeth,  holding  the  body  with  the  left  hand  and  the  hook  with  the  right.  He 
had  hardly  extracted  the  hook,  when  the  fish  pricked  his  palm  with  his  long 
and  sharp  dorsal  fin,  causing  him  suddenly  to  release  his  grasp  on  the  fish 
and  voluntarily  open  his  mouth  at  the  same  time.  The  fish  quickly  bolted 
into  his  mouth,  and,  although  he  grasped  the  tail  with  his  right  hand,  and 
squeez(Kl  his  pharynx  with  his  left,  besides  coughing  violently,  the  fish  found 
its  way  into  the  eso])hagus.  Further  attempts  at  extraction  were  dangerous 
and  quite  likely  to  fail ;  his  symptoms  were  distressing,  he  could  not  hold  his 
head  erect  without  the  most  agonizing  pain  and  he  was  almost  prostrated  from 
fright  and  asjJiyxia ;  it  was  thought  advisable  to  push  the  fish  into  the 
stomach,  and  after  an  impaction  of  sixteen  hours  the  symptoms  were  relieved. 
The  fish  in  this  instance  was  the  Anabas  scandem  or  "  walking  perch  '^  of 
Ceylon,  which  derives  its  name  from  its  power  of  locomotion  on  land  and  its 
ability  to  live  out  of  water  for  some  time.  It  is  from  four  to  five  inches 
long  and  has  a  dorsal  fin  as  sharp  as  a  knife  and  dinxjted  towanl  the  tail, 
and  ])ectoral  fins  following  the  same  direction  ;  these  would  admit  of  entrance, 
but  would  interfere  with  extraction.  MacLauren  ^  reports  the  history  of  a 
young  man  who,  after  catching  a  fish,  placed  it  bctwwn  his  teeth.  The  fish, 
three  inches  long,  by  a  sudden  movement,  entered  the  phar^-nx.  Immedi- 
ately ensued  suffocation,  nausea,  vomiting,  together  with  the  expectoration  of 
blood  and  mucus.     There  was  emphysema  of  the  face,  neck,  and  clu^st.     The 
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fish  could  be  easily  felt  impacted  in  the  tissues,  but,  after  swallowing  much 
water  and  vinegar,  together  with  other  efforts  at  extraction,  the  fins  were 
loosened — ^about  twenty-four  hours  after  the  accident.  By  this  time  the  em- 
physema had  extended  to  the  scrotum.  There  was  much  expectoration  of 
muco-purulent  fluid,  and  on  the  third  day  complete  aphonia,  but  the  symptoms 
gradually  disappeared,  and  recovery  was  complete  in  eight  days.  Dantra  is 
acjcredited  *  with  describing  asphyxiation,  accompanied  by  great  agony,  in  a 
man  who,  while  swimming,  had  partially  swallowed  a  live  fish.  The  fish  was 
about  three  inches  in  length  and  one  in  breadth,  and  was  found  lying  on  the 
dorsum  of  his  tongue  and,  together  with  numerous  clots  of  blood,  filled  his 
mouth.  Futile  attempts  te  extract  the  fish  by  forceps  were  made.  Exami- 
nation showed  that  the  fish  had  firmly  grasped  the  patient's  uvula,  which  it 
was  induced  to  relinquish  when  its  head  was  seized  by  the  forceps  and  pressed 
from  side  to  side.  After  this  it  was  easily  extracted  and  lived  for  some  time. 
There  was  little  hemorrhage  after  the  removal  of  the  offending  object,  and 
the  blood  had  evidently  come  from  the  injuries  to  the  sides  of  the  mouth, 
caused  by  the  fins.  The  uvula  was  bitten,  not  torn.  There  is  an  interesting 
account  of  a  native  of  India,  who,  while  fishing  in  a  stream,  caught  a  flat 
eel-like  fish  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  inches  long.  After  the  fashion  of  his  fel- 
lows he  attempted  to  kill  the  eel  by  bitting  off  its  head  ;  in  the  attempt  the 
fish  slipped  into  his  gullet,  and  owing  to  its  sharp  fins  could  not  be  with- 
drawn. The  man  died  one  hour  later  in  the  greatest  agony  ;  so  firmly  was  the 
eel  impactetl  that  even  after  death  it  could  not  be  extracted,  and  the  man  was 
buried  with  it  protruding  from  his  mouth. 

A  Leech  in  the  Pharynx. — Granger,  a  surgeon  in  Her  Majest)'^8 
Indian  Service,**  writes  : — "  Several  days  ago  I  received  a  note  from  the 
political  sirdar,  asking  me  if  I  would  see  a  man  who  said  he  had  a  leech  in 
his  throat  which  he  was  unable  to  get  rid  of.  I  was  somewhat  sceptical,  and 
thought  that  possibly  the  man  might  be  laboring  under  a  delusion.  On 
going  outside  the  fort  to  see  the  case,  I  found  an  old  Pathan  graybeard  wait- 
ing for  me.  On  seeing  me,  he  at  once  spat  out  a  large  quantity  of  dark, 
half-clotted  blood  to  assure  me  of  the  serious  nature  of  hLs  complaint.  His 
history — mostly  made  out  with  the  aid  of  interpreters — was  that  eleven  days 
ago  he  was  drinking  from  a  rain-water  tank  and  felt  something  stick  in  his 
throat,  which  he  could  not  reject.  He  felt  this  thing  moving,  and  it  caused 
difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  occasionally  vomiting.  On  the  following  day  lie 
lx»gan  to  spit  up  blood,  and  this  continued  until  he  saw  me.  He  stated  that  lie 
once  vomited  blood,  and  that  he  frequently  felt  that  he  was  going  to  choke. 
On  examining  his  throat,  a  large  clot  of  blood  was  found  to  be  adlierent 
to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx.  On  removing  this  clot  of  blood,  no 
signs  of  the  presence  of  a  leech  could  be  detected.  However,  on  account  of 
the  symptoms  complained  of  by  the  patient  I  introduced  a  polypus  forceps 
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into  the  lower  part  of  the  plmrynx  and  toward  the  esophagus,  where  a  body, 
distinctly  moving,  was  felt     This  body  I  seized  with  the  forceps,  and  with 
considerable  force  managed  to  remove  it.    It  was  a  leech  between  2  J  and  three 
inches  in  length,  and  with  a  body  of  the  size  of  a  Lee-Metford  bullet    Xo 
doubt  during  the  eleven  days  it  had  remained  in  the  man's  throat  the  leech  had 
increased  in  size.     Xevertheless  it  must  have  been  an  animal  of  considerable 
size  when  the  man  attempted  to  swallow  it     I  send  this  case  as  a  typical 
example  of  the  carelessness  of  natives  of  the  class  from  which  we  enlist  our 
Sepoys,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  water  they  drink.     This  man  had  drunk  the 
pea-soup  like  water  of  a  tank  dug  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  rather  tlian  go  a  few 
hundred  yards  to  a  spring  where  the  water  is  j)erfectly  clear  and  pure. 
Though  I  have  not  met  with  another  case  of  leeches  being  taken  with  drink- 
ing water,  I  am  assured  that  such  cases  are  occasionally  met  with  about  Agra 
and  other  towns  in  the  North- West  Provinces.     This  great  carelessness  as  to 
the  purity  or  impurity  of  their  drinking  water  shows  the  difficulty  medical 
officers  must  experience  in  their  endeavors  to  prevent  the  Sepoys  of  a  regi- 
ment fn)m  drinking  water  from  condenmed  or  doubtful  sources  during  a 
cholera  or  lyphoid  t»pidemic." 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Pharynx  and  Esophagus. — Aylesburj- »  men- 
tions a  boy  who  swallowed  a  fish-hook  while  eating  gooseberries.  He  tried  to 
pull  it  up,  but  it  was  firmly  fastened,  and  a  surgeon  was  called.  By  ingeni- 
ously t>assing  a  leaden  bullet  along  the  line,  the  weight  of  the  lead  loosened 
the  hook,  and  both  bullet  and  hook  were  easily  drawn  up.  Babbit  and 
Battle  ^  report  an  ingenious  method  of  removing  a  piece  of  meat  occluding 
the  esophagus — the  application  of  trypsin.  Henry*'  speaks  of  a  German 
officer  who  accidentally  swallowed  a  piece  of  beer  bottle,  f  x  J  inch,  which 
subsecjuently  penetrati*d  the  esophagus,  and  in  its  course  irritated  tlie  recur- 
r(»nt  laryngeal  and  vagi,  giving  rise  to  the  most  serious  phlegmonous  inflam- 
mation and  distressing  respiratorj'  symptoms.  A  peculiar  case  **  Ls  tliat  of  the 
man  who  died  after  a  fire  at  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse.  He  was  endejivoriujr 
to  extinguish  the  flames  whicli  were  at  a  cimsiderable  distance  al^>ve  his  head, 
and  was  looking  up  with  his  mouth  ojK^n,  when  the  lead  of  a  melting  lantern 
dn)pped  down  in  such  quantities  as  not  only  to  cover  his  face  and  enter  his 
mouth,  but  run  over  his  clothes.  The  esophagus  and  tunica  in  the  lower  jiart 
of  the  stomach  were  burned,  and  a  grejit  piece  of  lead,  weighing  over  7  J  ounces, 
was  taken  from  the  stonmch  after  death. 

Evans  **  n^lates  the  history  of  a  inrX  of  twentv-one  who  swallowed  four  arti- 
ficial  teeth,  together  with  their  gold  plate  ;  two  years  and  eight  days  afterwanl 
she  ejectt*d  them  after  a  violent  attack  of  retching.  Gauthier  ^  s{)eaks  of  a 
young  girl  who,  while  eating  soup,  swallowed  a  fragment  of  i)one.  For  a  long 
time  she  had  symptoms  simulating  phthisis,  imt  fourteen  years  aftenvard  the 
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one  was  dislodged,  and,  although  the  young  woman  was  considenHi  in  the 
1st  stages  of  phthisis,  she  completely  recovered  in  six  weeks.  Grastellier  *  has 
eported  the  case  of  a  young  man  of  sixteen  who  swallowed  a  crown  piece, 
rhich  became  lodged  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  esophagus  and  could  not  be 
emoved.  For  ten  months  the  piece  of  money  remained  in  this  position, 
uring  which  the  young  man  was  never  without  acute  pain  and  often  had  con- 
cisions. He  vomited  material,  sometimes  alimentary,  sometimes  mucus, 
•us,  or  blood,  and  went  into  the  last  stage  of  marasmus.  At  last,  after  this 
>ng-continued  suffering,  following  a  strong  convulsion  and  syncope,  the  coin 
escended  to  the  stomach,  and  the  young  man  expectorated  great  quantities  of 
lis.      After  thirty-five  years,  the  coin  had  not  been  passed  by  the  rectum. 

Instances  of  migration  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  esophagus  are  re- 

eiitedlv  recorded.  There  is  an  instance**  of  a  needle  which  was  swallowed 
nd  lodged  in  the  esophagus,  but  twenty-one  months  afterward  was  extracted 
y  an  incision  at  a  point  behind  the  right  ear.  Kerckring  speaks  of  a  girl 
ho  swallowed  a  needle  which  was  ultimately  extracted  from  the  muscles  of 
er  neck.  Poulet  "*  remarks  that  Vigla  has  collected  the  most  interCvSting 
r  these  cases  of  migration  of  foreign  bodies.  H6vin  mentions  several  cases  of 
rains  of  wheat  abstracted  from  abscesses  of  the  thoracic  parietes,  from  thirteen 
I  fifteen  days  after  ingestion.  Bonnet  and  Helmontius  have  reported  similar 
icts.  Volgnarius  has  seen  a  grain  of  wheat  make  its  exit  from  the  axilla, 
ad  Polisius  mentions  an  abscess  of  the  back  from  which  was  extracted  a 
rain  of  wheat  three  months  after  ingestion.  Bally*'  reports  a  somewhat 
niilar  instance,  in  which,  three  months  after  ingestion,  during  an  attack  of 
eripneumonia,  a  foreign  body  was  extracted  from  an  abscess  of  the  thorax, 
etween  the  2d  and  3d  ribs.  Ambrose  ^  found  a  needle  encysted  in  the  heart 
f  a  negress.  She  distinctly  stated  that  she  had  swallowed  it  at  a  time  calcu- 
ited  to  have  been  nine  years  before  her  death.  Planque  speaks  of  a  small 
one  perforating  the  esophagus  and  extracted  through  the  skin. 

Abscess  or  ulceration,  consequent  upon  periesophagitis,  caused  by 

le  hxlgment  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  esophagus,  often  leads  to  the  most 
:»rious  results.  There  is  an  instance  ^^  of  a  soldier  who  swallowed  a  lx)ne 
rhile  eating  soup,  who  died  on  the  thirty-first  day  from  the  rupturt*  internally 
fan  esophageal  abscess.  Grellois^  has  rejwrted  tlie  historj'  of  a  case  of  a 
hild  twenty-two  months  old,  who  suffered  for  some  time  with  impaction  of 
small  bone  in  the  esophagus.  Less  than  three  months  after^vard  the  patient 
ied  with  all  the  symptoms  of  marasmus,  due  to  difficult  deglutition,  and  at 
he  autopsy  an  abscess  was  seen  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  phan^nx,  opposite 
he  3d  cervical  vertebra  ;  extensive  caries  was  also  noticed  in  the  bodies  of 
he  2d,  3d,  and  4th  cervical  vertebrae.  Guattani  ^  mentions  a  curious  instance 
ti  which  a  man  playing  with  a  chestnut  threw  it  in  the  air,  catching  it  in  his 
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mouth.  The  chestnut  became  lodged  in  the  throat  and  caused  death  on  tk 
nineteenth  day.  At  the  autopsy  it  was  found  that  an  abscess  communicatuf 
with  the  trachea  }iad  been  formed  in  the  pharynx  and  esophagus. 

A  peculiarly  fatal  accident  in  this  connection  is  that  in  which  a  foragn 
body  in  the  esophagus  ulcerates,  and  penetrates  one  of  the  neighboring  mtjui 
vesvsels.  CoUes*  mentions  a  man  of  fifty-six  who,  while  eating,  perceived  i 
sensation  as  of  a  rent  in  the  chest.  The  pain  was  augmented  during  degluti- 
tion, and  almost  immediately  afterward  he  commenced  to  expectorate  grot 
quantities  of  blood.  On  the  following  day  he  vomited  a  bone  about  an  inck 
long  and  died  on  the  same  day. .  At  the  autopsy  it  was  found  that  there  vas 
a  rent  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  esophagus,  about  \  inch  long,  and  a  cor- 
resi)onding  wound  of  the  aorta.  There  was  blood  in  the  pleura,  pericardium, 
stomach,  and  intestines.  There  is  one  case  in  which  a  man  of  forty-seven  sud- 
denly died,  after  vomiting  blood,  and  at  the  autopsy  it  was  demonstrated  that 
a  needle  had  perforated  the  posterior  wall  of  the  esophagus  and  wounded  the 
aorta.^  Poulet  has  collected^  31  cases  in  which  ulceration  caused  fay  forrigo 
bodies  in  the  esophagus  has  resulted  in  perforation  of  the  walls  of  some  of 
the  neighboring  vessels.  The  order  of  frequence  was  as  follows :  aorta,  17; 
carotids,  four ;  vena  cava,  two  ;  and  one  case  each  of  perfondon  of  ife  in- 
ferior thyroid  arter\%  right  coronary  vein,  demi-azygos  vein,  the  ifght  nb- 
clavieular  arter}*  (abnormal),  and  the  esophageal  artery.  In  time  of  tk 
cases  collected  there  was  no  autopsy  and  the  vessel  affected  was  not  knowBi 

In  a  child  of  three  years  tliat  had  swallowed  a  half-penny,  AtUH*  I^ 
}X)rts  nipture  of  the  innominate  artery.  No  symptoms  developed,  bat  ax 
weeks  later,  tlie  child  Iiad  an  attack  of  ulcerative  stomatitis,  fran  wUdi  k 
seemed  to  be  re<»c)vering  nicely,  when  suddenly  it  ejected  two  oonoee  of  bi^ 
reil  blcxKl  in  eK>b<,  and  became  collapsed  out  of  proportion  to  the  lossof  Hoii 
Under  treatment,  it  rallied  somewhat,  but  soon  afterward  it  ejected  Car 
ounces  more  of  bhM)d  and  died  in  a  few  minutes.  At  the  autopsy  ^  pint  of 
blo(Kl  was  found  in  tlie  stomach,  and  a  perforation  was  disoovered  on  the 
right  side  of  the  esophagus,  leading  into  a  cavity,  in  which  a  blackened  half- 
jK'nny  was  found.  A  probe  {>assed  along  the  aorta  into  the  innominate  pro- 
truded into  the  same  cavity  about  the  bifurcation  of  the  vessel. 

Denonvilliers  has  described  a  perforation  of  die  esophagus  and  aorta  l)va 
five-franc  pieiH?.  A  presen'ed  preparation  of  this  case,  sho^idng  the  coin  in 
situ,  is  in  tlie  Mus^  Dupuytren  (Fig.  203).  Blaxland  •  relates  the  instance  rf 
a  woman  of  forty-five  who  swallowed  a  fish  bone,  was  seized  with  ^^olent 
hematemesis,  and  died  in  eight  hours.  The  necropsy  revealed  a  penetratioD 
of  the  aorta  thnnigh  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  esophagus.  There  is  also  in 
the  Musee  Dupuytren  a  preparation  described  by  Bousquet,  in  which  the 
aorta  and  the  esophagus  were  perforated  by  a  very  irregular  piece  of  bone 
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?ig.  204).     Mackenzie  meutioas  an  instance'  of  tleatli  from  perforation  of 
K  aorta  by  a  ftsh-boiie. 

In  9ome  cases  penetradon  of  the  esnpliagus  allows  tlie  further  penetration 
r  some  neighiHtriDg  membmne  or  oi^n  in  the  same  manner  as  the  foregoing 
lees.  Dudley  *  mentions  h  case  in  wbicli  fatal  licmorrhugc  was  caused  by 
eoetratioQ  nf  the  e^thagus  and  lung  by  a  eliicken-lione.  Buist '' speaks  of 
patient  who  swallowed  two  artificial  teeth.  On  the  ibllowing  day  there  was 
lin  in  the  epigastrimn,  and  by  the  fourth  day  the  pain  extended  to  the  ver- 
bne,  with  vomiting,  delirium,  and  death  on  the  fifth  day.  At  the 
itopsy  it  was  found  that  a  foreign  body,  seven  cm.  long  had  perforated  the 


•ricardium,  causing  a  suppurative  pericarditis.  Dagron^*^  reports  n  UQic|Ue 
stance  of  death  Ijy  purulent  Infection  arising  from  perforation  of  the  esoph- 
[us  by  a  pm.  The  patient  waa  a  man  of  forty-two,  and,  some  six  weeks 
ifore  he  presented  himself  for  treatment,  before  swallowing  had  experienced 
severe  pain  low  down  in  the  neck.  Five  days  before  adraii^on  he  had  had 
Bevere  chill,  followed  by  sweating  and  delirium.  He  died  of  a  supraclavic- 
ar  abscess  on  the  Hfth  day ;  a  black  steel  pin  was  found  against  the 
opbagus  and  trachea. 
In  connection  with  foreign  bodies  in  the  esophagus,  it  might  be  interesting 
>  646.  1656.  b  S64,  1866. 
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to  remark  that  Ashhurst  *  has  collected  129  cases  of  esophagotomy  for  the 
removal  of  foreign  bodies,  resulting  in  95  recoveries  and  34  deaths.  Gan- 
dolphe*^  collected  142  cases  with  110  recoveries. 

Injuries  of  the  neck  are  usually  inflicted  with  suicidal  intent  or  in  bat- 
tle. Cornelius  Nepos  says  that  while  fighting  against  the  Lacedemonians 
Epaminondas  was  sensible  of  ha\4ng  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  ap])!t»- 
hending  that  the  lance  was  stopping  a  wound  in  an  important  vessel,  remarked 
tijat  he  would  die  when  it  was  withdrawn.  When  he  was  told  that  the  Bop- 
otians  had  conquered,  exclaiming  "  I  die  unconquered,''  he  drew  out  the  lance 
and  2)erished.  Petrus  de  Largenta  speaks  of  a  man  with  an  arrow  in  one  of 
his  carotids,  who  was  but  slightly  affected  before  its  extraction,  but  who  died 
immediately  after  the  removal  of  the  arrow.  Among  the  remarkable  recov- 
eries from  injuries  of  the  neck  is  that  mentioned  by  Boerhaave,  of  a  young 
man  who  live^l  nine  or  ten  days  aftier  receiving  a  sword-thrust  through  the 
neck  between  the  4th  and  5th  vertebrae,  dividing  the  vertebral  artery.  Bene- 
dictus,  Bonacursius,  and  Monroe,  all  mention  recovery  after  cases  of  cut- 
throat in  which  the  esophagus  as  well  as  the  trachea  was  wounded,  and  food 
protruded  from  the  external  cut.  Warren  ^  relates  the  historj'  of  a  case  in 
which  the  vertebral  artery  was  wounded  by  the  discharge  of  a  pistol  loaded 
with  pebbles.  The  hemorrhage  was  checked  by  compression  and  packing,  and 
after  tlie  discharge  of  a  pebble  and  a  piece  of  bone  from  the  wound,  the  man 
was  swn  a  month  afterward  in  perfect  health.  Corson  of  Norristown,  Pa.. 
liai«  reported  the  case  of  a  quarryman  who  was  stabbed  in  the  neck  with  a 
shix^maker's  knife,  severing  the  left  carotid  one  inch  below  its  division.  He 
was  scx^n  iXuvty  minutes  later  in  an  apparently  lifeless  condition,  but  effort?  at 
resuscitation  were  successfully  made.  The  hemorrhage  ceased  spontaneouslj, 
and  at  tlie  time  of  report,  the  man  presented  the  symptoms  of  one  who  had 
had  his  airotid  ligated  (facial  atrophy  on  one  side,  no  pulse,  etc.).  Baron 
Larrt\v  ^"^  mentions  a  case  of  gunshot  wound  in  which  the  carotid  arteiy  was 
open  at  its  division  into  internal  and  external  branches,  and  says  that  the 
wound  was  phigged  by  an  artilleryman  until  ligation,  and  in  this  primitive 
manner  the  })atient  was  saved.  Sale**  reports  the  ease  of  a  girl  of  nineteen, 
wlio  fell  on  a  china  bowl  that  she  had  shattered,  and  wounded  both  the  right 
connnon  carotid  artery  and  internal  jugular  vein.  There  was  profuse  and  con- 
tinuous liemorrliage  for  a  time,  and  subsequently  a  false  aneurj'sm  developed, 
which  niptured  in  about  three  months,  giving  rise  to  enormous  momentary 
hemorrhage  ;  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  injury  and  the  extent  of  the 
hemorrhage,  complete  recover}'  ensued.  Amos®  relates  the  instance  of  a 
w(mian  nanuKl  Mar}'  Green  who,  after  complete  division  of  all  the  vessels  of 
the  nwk,  walked  23  yanls  and  climbed  over  an  ordinar}'  bar-gate  nearly  four 
feet  high. 

«  174,  385.  b  497,  Jan.  20,  1895.  c  2I8.  1862.  Ixvi.,  3S9. 
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Cholmeley  reports  the  instance  of  a  Captain  of  the  First  Madras  Fusil- 
iers, who  was  wounded  at  Pegu  by  a  musket-ball  penetrating  his  neck.  The 
Mammon  carotid  was  divided  and  for  five  minutes  there  was  profuse  hemor- 
•liage  which,  however,  strange  to  say,  spontaneously  ceased.  The  patient 
lied  in  thirtj'-eight  hours,  supposedly  from  spinal  concussion  or  shock.* 

Relative  to  ligature  of  the  common  carotid  artery,  Ashhurst  mentions 

:he  fact  that  the  artery  has  been  ligated  in  228  instances,  with  94  recoveries. 
Ellis**  mentions  ligature  of  both  carotids  in  four  and  a  half  days,  as  a  treat- 
nent  for  a  gunshot  wound,  with  subsequent  recovery.  Lewtas^  reports  a 
jase  of  ligation  of  the  innominate  and  carotid  arteries  for  traumatic  aneurysm 
likely  a  hematoma  due  to  a  gunshot  injury  of  the  subclavian  artery).  The 
patient  was  in  profound  collapse,  but  steadily  reacted  and  was  discharged 
?ured  on  the  forty-fifth  day,  with  no  perceptible  pulse  at  the  wrist  and  only 
I  feeble  beat  in  the  pulmonary  artery. 

Garengeot,  Wirth,  Fine,  and  Evers,  all  mention  perforating  wounds  of 

the  trachea  and  esophagus  with  recoveries.     Van  Swieten  and  Hiester 

[nention  cases  in  which  part  of  the  trachea  was  carried  away  by  a  ball,  with 
recover}'.  Monro,  Tulpius,  Bartholinus,  and  Par6  report  sevemnce  of  the 
trachea  with  the  absence  of  oral  breathing,  in  which  the  divided  portions 
were  sutured,  with  successful  results.  In  his  "  Theatro  Naturse  "  Bodinus 
says  that  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  lost  the  sense  of  taste  after  receiving  a 
wound  of  the  larj'nx  ;  according  to  an  old  authority,  a  French  soldier  became 
mute  after  a  similar  accident.  Davies-Colley  **  mentions  a  boy  of  eighteen 
who  fell  on  a  stick  about  the  thickness  of  the  index  finger,  transfixing  his 
neck  from  right  to  left ;  he  walked  to  a  doctor's  house,  250  yards  away,  with 
the  stick  in  situ.  In  about  two  weeks  he  was  discharged  completely  well. 
During  treatment  he  had  no  hemorrhage  of  any  importance,  and  his  voice 
was  not  affected,  but  for  a  while  he  had  slight  dysphagia. 

Barker®  gives  a  full  account  of  a  barber  who  was  admitted  to  a  hospital 
two  and  a  half  hours  after  cutting  his  throat.  He  had  a  deep  wound  running 
transversely  across  the  neck,  from  one  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  other,  cutting 
open  the  floor  of  the  mouth  and  extending  from  the  iimer  border  of  the  sterno- 
cleido-raastoid  to  the  other,  leaving  the  large  vessels  of  the  neck  untouched. 
The  razor  had  passed  through  the  glosso-epiglottidean  fold,  a  tij)  of  the  epi- 
glottis, and  through  the  pharj-nx  down  to  the  spinal  column.  There  was 
little  hemorrhage,  but  the  man  could  neither  swallow  nor  speak.  The  wound 
was  sutured,  tracheotomy  done,  and  the  head  kept  fixed  on  the  chest  by  a  copjx^r 
splint.  He  was  ingeniously  fed  by  esophageal  tubes  and  rectal  enemata  ;  in  three 
weeks  speech  and  deglutition  were  restoreil.  Shortly  afterward  the  esopha- 
geal tube  was  removed  and  recover}^  was  virtually  complete.  Little^  men- 
tions an  extraordinary  case  of  a  woman  of  thirty-six  who  was  dischargetl 
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from  Garland's  asylum,  where  she  had  been  an  inmate  for  three  months. 
This  unfortunate  woman  had  attempted  suicide  by  self-decapitation  from 
behind  forward.  She  was  found,  knife  in  hand,  with  a  huge  wound  in  the 
back  of  the  neck  and  her  head  bobbing  about  in  a  ghastly  manner.  The 
incision  had  severed  the  skin,  subcutaneous  tissues  and  muscles,  the  ligaments 
and  bone,  opening  the  spinal  canal,  but  not  cutting  the  cord.  The  instniment 
used  to  effect  this  major  injury  was  a  blunt  potato-peeling  knife.  Despite 
this  terrible  wound  the  patient  lived  to  the  sixth  day. 

Hislop*  records  a  case  of  cut-throat  in  a  man  of  seventy-four.  He  had 
a  huge  gaping  wound  of  the  neck,  extending  to  within  a  half  inch  of  the 
cjirotids  on  each  side.  The  trachea  was  almost  completely  severed,  the  band 
left  was  not  more  than  J  inch  wide.  Hislop  tied  four  arteries,  brought  the 
ends  of  the  trachea  together  with  four  strong  silk  sutures,  and,  as  the  operation 
was  in  the  country',  he  washed  the  big  cavity  of  the  wound  out  with  cold 
spring-water.  He  brought  the  superficial  surfaces  together  with  ten  interrupted 
sutures,  and,  notwithstanding  the  patient's  age,  the  man  speedily  recovered. 
This  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  old  theory  of  leaving  wounds  of  this  nature 
open  was  erroneous.  Solly**  reports  the  case  of  a  tailor  of  twenty-two  who 
attempted  suicide  by  cutting  through  the  larynx,  entirely  severing  the  epi- 
glottis and  three-fourths  of  the  pharynx.  No  bleeding  point  was  found,  and 
recovery  ensued. 

Cowles  *^  describes  the  case  of  a  soldier  of  thirty-five  who,  while  escaping 
from  the  i>atrol?«,  was  shot  by  the  Officer  of  the  Day  with  a  small  bullet  from 
a  pistol.  The  ball  entered  the  right  shoulder,  immediately  over  the  supra- 
scapular notch,  [>assed  superficially  upward  and  forward  into  the  neck, 
wounding  the  esophagus  posteriorly  at  a  point  opposite  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
and  lodged  in  the  left  side  of  the  neck.  The  patient  had  little  hemo^ 
rhage,  but  had  ex}>ectorated  and  swallowed  much  blood.  He  had  a 
constant  desire  to  swallow,  which  continued  several  days.  The  treat- 
ment was  exj)ectant ;  and  in  less  than  three  weeks  the  soldier  was  returned 
to  duty.  From  the  simie  authority  there  is  a  condensation  of  five  reports 
of  giuishot  wounds  of  the  neck,  from  all  of  which  the  patients  recovered  and 
returned  to  dutv. 

Bramaii  **  describes  the  case  of  a  man  on  whom  several  injuries  were 
inflicttHl  bv  a  dnuiken  companion.  The  first  wound  was  slight ;  the  second 
a  deep  flt'sh-wound  over  the  trapezius  muscle ;  the  third  extended  from  the 
right  storn(>-<»loidi>-mastoid  midway  upward  to  the  middle  of  the  jaw  and 
down  to  the  raphe  of  the  trachea.  The  external  jugular,  the  external  thyroid, 
and  the  facial  arteries  were  severed.     Braman  did  not  find  it  necessan*  to 

m 

ligate,  but  was  able  to  check  the  hemorrhage  with  lint  and  persulphate  of 
iron,  in  |K»wder,  with  pressure.  After  fourteen  hours  the  wound  was  closed; 
the  [>;itient  rei»overtHl,  and  was  returned  to  duty  in  a  short  time. 
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Thomas*  has  reported  the  case  of  a  man  sixty-five  years  old  who.  in 
attempt  at  suicide  with  a  penknife,  had  made  a  deep  wound  in  the  left 
e  of  the  neck.  The  sternohyoid  and  omohyoid  muscles  were  divided ; 
»  internal  jugular  vein  was  cut  through,  and  its  cut  ends  were  collapsed 
1  f  inch  apart ;  the  common  carotid  artery  was  cut  into,  but  not  divided ; 
?  thyroid  cartilage  was  notched,  and  the  external  and  anterior  jugular 
ins  were  severed.  Clamp-forceps  were  immediately  applied  to  the  cut  ves- 
s  and  one  on  each  side  the  aperture  in  the  common  carotid  from  wliich 
small  spurt  of  blood,  certainly .  not  half  a  tcaspoonful,  came  out.  The 
t  median  basilic  vein  was  exposed  by  an  incision,  and  20  ounces  of  warm 
ine  solution  were  slowly  perfused,  an  ordinary  glass  syringe  with  a  capacity 
five  ounces,  with  an  India-rubber  tubing  attached  to  a  canula  in  the  vein, 
ing  employed.  After  seven  ounces  of  fluid  had  been  injected,  the  man 
ide  a  short,  distinct  inspiration  ;  at  ten  ounces  a  deeper  one  (the  radial  pulse 
lid  now  be  felt  beating  feebly) ;  at  15  ounces  the  bi*eathing  became  regular 
(I  deep;  at  18  ounces  the  man  opened  his  eyes,  but  did  not  appear  to  be 
nscious.  The  clamped  vessels  were  now  tied  with  catgut  and  the  wound 
»nsed  with  phenol  lotion  and  dressed  with  cyanid-gauze.  The  man 
IS  surrounded  by  hot-water  bottles  and  the  foot  of  the  bed  elevated  18 
jhes.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  the  patient  had  recovered  sufficiently  to 
swer  in  a  squeaky  voice  to  his  name  when  called  loudly.  Improvement 
oceeded  rapidly  until  the  twenty-second  day,  when  violent  hemorrhage  oc- 
rred,  preceded  a  few  hours  previously  by  a  small  trickle,  easily  controlled  by 
essure.  The  wound  was  at  once  opened  and  blood  found  oozing  from  the 
<tal  extremities  of  the  carotid  artery  and  jugular  vein,  which  were  promptly 
imped.  The  common  carotid  artery  was  not  sound,  so  that  Ugatures  were 
plieil  to  the  internal  and  external  carotids  and  to  the  internal  jugular  with  a 
lall  branch  entering  into  it.  The  patient  wias  in  great  collapse,  but  quickly 
Hied,  only  to  suffer  renewed  hemorrhage  from  the  internal  carotid  nine  days 
ter.  This  was  controlknl  by  pressure  with  sponges,  and  a  quart  of  hot  water 
is  injected  into  the  rectum.  From  this  time  on  the  jxitient  made  a  slow 
coveiy,  a  small  sinus  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  disappearing  on  the 
moval  of  the  catgut  ligature. 

Adams ^  describes  the  case  of  a  woman  wlio  attempted  suicide  with  a 
)ramon  table-knife,  severing  the  thyroid,  cricoid,  and  first  three  rings  of  the 
•achea,  and  lacerating  the  sternohyoid  and  thyroid  arteries ;  she  finally  re- 
^vered. 

There  is  a  curious  case  of  suicide  *^  of  a  woman  who,  while  under  the 
ffeets  of  opium,  forced  the  handle  of  a  mirror  into  her  mouth.  From  all 
ppearances,  the  handle  had  broken  off  near  the  junction  and  she  had  evidently 
alien  forward  with  the  remaining  part  in  her  mouth,  driving  it  forcibly 
gainst  the  spine,  and  causing  the  point  of  the  handle  to  run  downward  in 

•  224,  No.  1823,  p.  1420.  »>  476,  18r>0,  i.,  f>99.  c  476^  1889,  ii.,  608. 
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front  of  the  cervical  vertebrae.  On  postmortem  examination^  a  sharp  piece  of 
wood  about  two  inches  long,  corresponding  to  the  missing  portion  of  the 
broken  mirror  handle,  was  found  lying  between  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
esophagus  and  the  spine.  Hennig*  mentions  a  case  of  gunshot  wound  of  the 
neck  in  which  the  musket  ball  was  lodged  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
neck  and  was  subsequently  discharged  by  the  anus. 

Injuries  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  while  extremely  grave,  and  deckred 
by  some  authors  to  be  inevitably  fatal,  are,  however,  not  always  followed 
by  deatli  or  permanently  bad  results.  Barwell  ^  mentions  a  man  of  siity- 
three  who,  in  a  fit  of  despondency,  threw  himself  from  a  window,  having 
fastened  a  rope  to  his  neck  and  to  the  window-sill.  He  fell  11  or  12  feet, 
and  in  doing  so  suffered  a  subluxation  of  the  4th  cervical  vertebra.  It 
slowly  resumed  the  normal  position  by  the  elasticity  of  the  inten'ertebnl 
fibro<*^rtilage,  and  there  was  complete  recovery  in  ten  days.  Lazzaretto* 
reiK)rts  tlie  historj'  of  the  case  of  a  seaman  whose  atlas  was  dislocated  bj 
a  blow  from  a  falling  sail-yard.  The  dislocation  was  reduced  and  heU 
by  adhesive  strips,  and  the  man  made  a  good  recovery.  Vanderpool  of  Belfe- 
vue  Hospital,  N.  Y.,**  describes  a  fracture  of  the  odontoid  process  caused  bf 
a  fall  on  the  back  of  the  head  ;  deatli,  however,  did  not  ensue  until  six  mondH 
later.  According  to  Ashhurst,®  Philips,  the  elder  Cline,  Willard  Parker, 
Bayard,  Stephen  Smith,  May,  and  several  other  surgeons,  have  recorded  com- 
plete recovery  after  fracture  of  the  atlas  and  axis.  The  same  author  also  adds 
that  statistic  investigation  shows  that  as  large  a  projwrtion  as  18  per  cent  of 
injuries  of  the  cer\'ical  vertebrae  occurring  in  civil  practice,  recover.  However, 
the  chances  of  a  fatal  issue  in  injuries  of  the  vertebrae  vary  inversely  with  the 
distance  of  the  point  of  injurj"  from  the  brain.  Keen  has  recorded  a  casein 
which  a  conoidal  ball  lodged  in  the  body  of  the  third  cer\'ical  vertebra,  from 
which  it  was  extnictiHl  six  weeks  later.  The  jmralysis,  which,  up  to  the  time 
of  extractit>n,  had  affected  all  four  limbs,  rapidly  diminished.  In  about  five 
weeks  after  tlie  removal  of  the  bullet  nearlv  the  entire  bodv  of  the  3d  cer- 
viml  vertebni,  including  the  anterior  half  of  the  transverse  process  and  ver- 
tebral ft>ramen,  was  spontaneously  discharged.  Nearly  eight  years  afterwid 
Kwn  saw  the  man  still  living,  but  with  his  right  shoulder  and  arm  dimin- 
isheil  in  size  and  j>artly  j>aralyzed. 

Di>vlo  ^  re}K)rts  a  case  of  dislcxiated  neck  with  recover}'.  During  a  runaway 
the  jKitient  was  thn>wn  fn>m  his  wagon,  and  was  soon  after  found  on  the  road- 
side apjvannitly  dinid.  Physicians  who  were  quickly  summoned  from  tht 
immeiliate  neighlH>rh(Hxl  detected  faint  signs  of  life  ;  they  also  found  a  defor- 
mit}'  of  the  ntrk,  which  leil  them  to  suspect  dislocation.  An  ambulance  ws? 
c:dleil,  and  without  any  effort  being  made  to  relieve  the  deformity'  the  msn 
was  placeil  in  it  and  driven  to  his  home  about  a  mile  distant.     The  joltiiK[ 
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rongli  roads  greatly  a^ravated  his  coiiditioii.  When  Diiyle  saw 
his  general  apj»earauct  presented  a  hopeless  condition,  but  being 
that  a  dislocation  existetl,  Doyle  immediately  prepared  to  reduee  it. 
II  were  told  to  grasp  the  feet  and  two  more  the  head,  and  were 
to  make  careful  but  strong  extension.  At  the  some  time  the  phy- 
iced  his  right  hand  against  the  neck  jii&toverthe  pomum  Adanii,  and 
gainst  the  occiput,  and,  while  extension  was  being  made,  lie  Hexed 
forward  until  the  chin  nearly  touched  the  breast,  aftt-r  which  the 
.  returned  to  it«  normal  position.  The  manipulation  was  aceomjtanied 
king  scn^tioii,  caused  by  the  replacement  of  the  dislocate<l  vertebra, 
ient  immediately  showed 
elief  and  improved  rapidly. 
)le  but  feeble  movements 
le  by  all  the  limbs  except 
t  arm.  The  patient  re- 
n  a  comatose  condition  for 
nine  days,  during  which 
;nuresiH  and  intestinal  tor- 
e  suffered  from  severe  citn- 
f  tlie  brain,  which  account- 
is  prolonged  coma.  De- 
fas  present,  but  he  was 
watched  and  not  allowed 
;  himself.  Hia  recovery 
ous  and  was  delaye*!  by 
:«lapsea.  His  first  corn- 
ier consciousness  returned 
»uth  day)  was  of  a  sense 
ictiou  about  the  neck,  as 
ere  being  choked.  This 
r  passed  off,  and  his  ini- 
at  went  on  without  devel- 

if  any  serious  symptoms.  At  the  time  of  rejiort  he  appeare<l  in  the 
lealth  and  was  quit«  able  to  att^'ud  to  his  daily  avocations.  Doyle 
to  hb  report  the  statement  that  among  394  cases  embraced  in  Ash- 
itatistics,  in  treatment  of  dislocations  in  the  cervical  region,  the 
■  has  been  nearly  four  times  greater  when  constitutional  or  general 
t  has  been  relied  on  exclusively  than  when  attempts  had  been  made 
•:  the  dislocation  by  extension,  rotation,  etc.  Doyle  strongly  advocalee 
at  reduction  in  such  cases. 

re  205  represents  a  photograph  of  Barney  Baldwin,  a  switeliman  of 
sville  and  Nashville  Railmad,  who,  after  recovery  from  cen'ical  dis- 
exhibited  himself  alxiut  the  country,  never  appearing  without  hia 
ty  apjtaratus. 
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Achesoii  *  records  a  case  of  luxation  of  the  cervical  spine  with  recovoy 
after  the  use  of  a  jury-mast.     The  patient  was  a  man  of  fifty-five,  by  trades 
train-conductor.     On  July  10,  1889,  he  fell  backward  in  front  of  a  train,  his 
head  striking  between  the  ties  ;  the  brake-body  caught  his  body,  pushing  it 
forward  on  his  head,  and  turned  him  completely  over.     Three  trucks  passed 
over  him.     When  dragged  from  beneath  the  train,  his  upper  extremities  were 
paralyzed.      At   noon    the   next   day,    nineteen    hours   after   the   accident, 
examination  revealed  bruises  over  the  body,  and  he  suffered  intease  pain 
at   the   back  of  the    neck   and  base  of  the   skull.     Posteriorly,  the  neck 
presented  a  natural  appearance ;  but  anteriorly,  to  use  the  author's  descrip- 
tion, his    neck    resembled  a  combined    case  of  mumps   and    goiter.    The 
sternomastoid  muscle  bulged  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  was  flaccid,  and 
his   *^  Adam's   apple"    was   on  a  level   with   the   chin.     Sensation   in  the 
upper  extremities  was  partially  restored,  and,  although  numb,  he   now  had 
power  of  movement  in  tlie  arms  and  hands,  but  could  not  rotate  his  neck.  A 
diagnosis  of  cervical  dislocation  was  made,  and  violent  extension,  with  otdl- 
lation  forward  and  backward,  was  practised,  and  the  abnormal  appearance  sob- 
sided  at  once.     No  crepitus  was  noticed.     On  the  fourth  day  there  was 
slight  hemorrliage  from  the  mouth,  which  was  more  severe  on   the  fifth  and 
sixth  days.     The  lower  jaw  had  been  forced  past  the  upper,  until   the  first 
molar  had  penetrated  the  tissues  beneath  the  tongue.     A  plaster-of-Paris 
apparatus  was  applieil,  and  in  two  months  was  exchanged  for  one  of  sole 
leather.     In  rising  from  the  recuml>ent  position  the  man  had  to  lift  his  head 
with  his  lumds.     Fifty  days  aft^er  the  accident  he  suffered  excruciating  pain 
at  the  change  of  the  weather,  and  at  the  approach  of  a  storm  the  joints^  as 
well  as  the  neck,  were  involved.    It  was  believed  (one  hundred  and  seven  days 
after  the  accident)  that  both  fracture  and  luxation  existed.      His  voice  bad 
become  guttural,  but  examination  of  the  fauces  was  negative.     The  only  evi- 
dence of  paralysis  was  in  the  fingers,  which,  when  applied  to  anj'thing,  ex- 
perienced the  sensation  of  touching  gravel.     The  mottling  of  the  tissues  of 
the  neck,  which  appeared  about  the  fiftieth  day,  had  entirely  disappeared. 

According  to  Thorburn,^'  Hilton  had  a  patient  who  lived  fourteen  years 
with  paraplegia  due  to  fracture  of  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  cervical  vertebne. 
Shaw  is  accre<lite<l  with  a  case  in  which  the  patient  lived  fifteen  montlis,  the 
fracture  being  above  the  4th  cervical  vertebra. 

In  speaking  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  larynx  and  trachea,  the  finft  to 

be  considered  will  be  liquids.  There  is  a  case  on  record  ^  of  an  infant  who 
was  eating  some  coal,  and  being  discovered  by  its  mother  was  forced  to  rapidly 
swallow  some  water.  In  the  excitement,  part  of  the  fluid  swallowed  fell 
into  the  trachea,  and  death  rapidly  ensued.  It  is  hardly  necessarj'  to  mentica 
the  instances  in  which  pus  or  blood  from  ruptureil  abscesses  entered 
the  trachea  and    caused    subsequent  asphyxiation.     A    curious    instance  is 

•  124,  March,  1890.  l>  224,  Oct.  27,  1894.  c  641,  96S. 
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ncported  by  Gaujot  of  Val-de-Grftoe  of  a  soldier  who  was  wounded  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  war,  and  into  whose  wound  an  injection  of  the  tincture  of 
iodin  was  made.  The  wound  was  of  such  an  extent  as  to  communicate  with 
^,  bronchus,  and  by  this  means  the  iodin  entered  the  respiratory  tract,  causing 
smffocation.  According  to  Poulet,  Vidal  de  Cassis  mentions  an  inmate  of  the 
Oharit^  Hospital,  in  Paris,  who,  full  of  wine,  had  started  to  vomit ;  he  per- 
cseived  Corvisart,  and  knew  he  would  be  questioned,  therefore  he  quickly 
dosed  his  mouth  to  hide  the  proofs  of  his  forbidden  ingestion.  The  materials 
i.n  his  mouth  were  forced  into  the  larynx,  and  he  was  immediately  asphyxiated. 
liaennec,  M^rat,  and  many  other  writers  have  mentioned  death  caused  by  the 
mtrance  of  vomited  materials  into  the  air-passages.  Parrot  *  has  observed  a 
child  who  died  by  the  penetration  of  chyme  into  the  air-passages.  The 
bronchial  mucous  and  underlying  membrane  were  already  in  a  process  of 
digestion.     Behrend,  Pi^gu,  and  others  cite  analogous  instances. 

The  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  larynx  is  at  all  times  the  cause  of 
distressing  symptoms,  and,  sometimes,  a  substance  of  the  smallest  size  will 
cause  death.  There  is  a  curious  accident  recorded  '^  that  happened  to  a  young 
man  of  twenty-three,  who  was  anesthetized  in  order  to  extract  a  tooth.  A 
oork  had  been  placed  between  the  teeth  to  keep  the  mouth  open.  The  tooth 
was  extracted  but  slipped  from  the  forceps,  and,  together  with  the  cork,  fell 
into  the  pharynx.  The  tooth  was  ejected  in  an  effort  at  vomiting,  but  the 
oork  entered  the  larynx,  and,  after  violent  struggles,  asphyxiation  caused 
death  in  an  hour.  The  autopsy  demonstrated  the  presence  of  the  cork  in  the 
larj'nx.  A  somewhat  analogous  case,  though  not  ending  fatally,  was  reiK)rt?d 
by  Hertz  ^  of  a  woman  of  twenty-six,  who  was  anesthetized  for  the  extraction 
of  the  right  second  inferior  molar.  The  crown  broke  off  during  the  opera- 
tion, and  immediately  after  the  extraction  she  had  a  fit  of  coughing.  Ai>out 
fifti*en  days  later  she  experienced  pain  in  the  lungs.  Her  symptoms  increased 
to  the  fifth  week,  when  she  became  so  feeble  as  to  be  confined  to  her  bed.  A 
body  seemed  to  be  moving  in  the  trachea,  synchronously  with  respiration. 
At  the  end  of  the  fifth  week  the  missing  crown  of  the  tooth  was  ex|K»lle<I 
after  a  violent  fit  of  coughing ;  the  symptoms  immediately  ameliorated,  and 
recovery  was  rapid  thereafter.  Aronsohn'^  speaks  of  a  child  who  was 
playing  with  a  toy  wind-instrument,  and  in  his  efforts  to  forcibly  aspirate 
air  through  it,  the  child  drew  the  detached  reed  into  the  respirator)'  passages, 
causing  asphyxiation.  At  the  autopsy  the  foreign  body  was  found  at  the 
8U|)erior  jwrtion  of  the  left  bronchus.  There  are  other  eases  in  which,  while 
sucking  oranges  or  lemons,  seeds  have  been  aspirated ;  and  there  is  a  ease  in 
which,  in  a  like  manner,  the  claw  of  a  crab  was  drawn  into  the  air-pas-^ages. 
There  are  two  cases  mentioned **  in  which  children  playing  with  toy  balloons, 
which  they  inflated  with  their  breath,  have,  by  inspiration,  reversed  them  and 

»  789,  1885,  ii.,  167.  ^  272,  1867.  <-  296,  1873. 
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drawn  the  rubber  of  the  balloon  into  the  opening  of  the  glottis,  causing  death. 
Aronsohn,  who  has  already  been  quoted,  and  whose  collection  of  instances 
of  this  nature  is  probably  the  most  extensive,  speaks  of  a  child  in  the  street 
who  was  eating  an  almond ;  a  carriage  threw  the  child  down  and  he  sud- 
denly inspired  the  nut  into  the  air-passages,  causing  immediate  asphyiii 
The  same  author  also  mentions  a  soldier  walking  in  the  street  eating  a  plom, 
who,  on  being  struck  by  a  horse,  suddenly  started  and  swallowed  the  seed  of 
the  fruit.  After  the  accident  he  had  little  pain  or  oppression,  and  no  cough- 
ing, but  twelve  hours  afterward  he  rejected  the  seed  in  coughing. 

A  curious  accident  is  that  in  which  a  foreign  body  thrown  into  the  air  and 
caught  in  the  mouth  has  caused  immediate  asphyxiation.  Suetonius  '**  trans- 
mits the  history  of  a  young  man,  a  son  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  who,m 
sport,  threw  a  small  jxiar  into  the  air  and  caught  it  in  his  mouth,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  was  suffocated.  Guattani  ^^  cites  a  similar  instance  of  a  man 
who  threw  up  a  chestnut,  which,  on  being  received  in  the  mouth,  lodged  in 
the  air-passages  ;  the  man  died  on  the  nineteenth  day.  Brodie  reported  the 
classic  observation  of  the  celebrated  engineer,  Brunei,  who  swallowed  a  piece 
of  money  thrown  into  the  air  and  caught  in  his  mouth.  It  fell  into  the  open 
lar\'nx,  was  inspired,  causing  asphyxiation,  but  was  removed  by  inversion  of 
the  man's  body. 

Sennert  says  that  Pope  Adrian  IV.  died  from  the  entrance  of  a  fly  into 
his  respiratory  passages;  and  Remy  and  Grautier  record  instances  of  the 
t)enetration  of  small  fish  into  the  trachea.  There  are,  again,  instances  of 
leeches  in  this  location. 

Occasionally  the  impaction  of  artificial  teeth  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  larynx  has  been  unrecognized  for  many  years.  Lennox  Browne  *  re- 
jiorts  the  histt>ry  of  a  woman  who  was  supposed  to  have  either  larjTigeal  car- 
iMuoma  or  plithisis,  but  in  whom  he  found,  impacted  in  the  larj-nx,  a  plate 
with  artificial  teeth  attached,  which  had  remained  in  this  position  twent}'-two 
months  unn^>gnizeil  and  unknown.  The  patient,  when  questioned,  remem- 
borixl  having  bet»n  awakened  in  the  night  by  a  violent  attack  of  vomiting,  awl 
finding  her  tcH^th  were  missing  assumed  they  were  thrown  away  with  the  ejec- 
tions. From  that  time  on  she  had  suffered  pain  and  distress  in  breathing  and 
swallowing,  and  lKK*ame  the  subject-  of  progressive  emaciation.  After  the  re- 
moval of  the  im[>:icte<l  plate  and  teeth  she  soon  regained  her  health.  Paget  ^ 
sjH»aks  of  a  giMitleman  who  for  three  months,  unconsciously,  carried  at  the 
base  of  the  tongue  and  epiglottis,  ver\'  closely  fitted  to  all  the  surface  on  which 
it  rt»steil,  a  full  set  of  lost  teeth  and  gold  palate-plate.  From  the  symptoms 
and  histor}'  it  was  sus|Kx*t<Hl  that  he  had  swalloweil  his  set  of  false  teeth,  but, 
in  onler  to  prevent  his  worr^'ing,  he  was  never  informed  of  this  suspicion,  and 
he  never  onei^  sus|HH*teil  the  causes  of  his  symptoms. 

Wrench  ''  mentions  a  ease  illustrative  of  the  extent  to  which  imagination 
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may  pruduce  symptoms  simulating  those  ordinarily  caused  by  the  swallowing 
of  false  teeth.  This  man  awoke  one  morning  with  his  nose  and  throat  full  of 
Uood,  and  noticed  that  bis  &lse  teeth,  which  he  seldom  removed  at  night, 
-were  missing.  He  rapidly  developed  great  pain  and  tumor  in  the  larynx, 
together  with  difficulty  in  d^lutition  and  speech.  After  a  fruitless  search, 
-with  instrumental  and  laryngoscopic  aid,  the  missing  teeth  were  found — in  a 
4Jiest  of  drawers ;  the  symptoms  immediately  subsided  when  the  mental  illu- 
sion was  relieved. 

There  is  a  curious  case  of  a  man  drowned  near  Portsmouth."  After  the 
recovciy  of  his  body  it  was  seen  that  his  false  teeth  were  impacted  at  the  ante- 
rior opening  of  the  glottis,  and  it  was  presume<l  that  the  shock  caused  by  the 
plunge  into  the  cold  water  liod  induced  a  violent  and  deep  inspiration  which 
Carrie*!  the  teeth  to  the  place  of 
impaction. 

Perrin  **  reports  a  ease  of  an 
old  man  of  eighty-two  who  lost 
his  life  from  the  impaction  of  a 
small  piece  of  meat  in  the  trachea 
and  glottis.  In  the  Mus^  Val- 
de-Gr^ce  is  a  preparetl  specimen 
of  this  case  shomng  the  foreign 
body  in  situ  (Fig.  206).  In  the 
same  museum  Perrin  has  also  de- 
posited a  preparation  from  the 
body  of  a  man  of  sixty-tivo,  who 
dic<l  from  the  entrance  of  a  morsel 
of  beef  into  the  respiratory  pass- 
ages. At  the  postmortem  a  mo- 
bile mass  of  food  about  the  size 
of  a  hazel-nut  was  found  at  the  base  of  the  larj'nx  at  the  glossoepiglottic  fossa. 
About  the  5th  ring  of  the  trachea  the  caliber  of  this  organ  was  obstnicted  by  a 
cylimlric  alimentary  bolus  about  six  inches  long,  extending  almost  to  the 
bn)nchial  division  (Fig.  207),  Ashhurst  sliows  a  fibrinous  cast,  similar  to  that 
found  in  croiip,  causetl  by  a  foreign  body  removed  by  Wharton,  together 
with  a  shawl-pin,  from  a  patient  at  the  Children's  Hospital  seven  hours  after 
the  performance  of  tracheotomy.  Search  for  the  foreign  body  at  the  time  of 
the  opt-ratiouwas  prevented  by  profuse  hemorrhage. 

The  ordinary'  instances  of  foreign  Iwdics  in  the  larj-nx  and  tnichea  are  so 
common  that  they  will  not  be  mentioned  here.  Their  variety  is  innumerable 
and  it  is  ijuite  possible  f()r  more  than  two  to  be  in  the  same  location  siinnl- 
taneously.  In  his  treatise  on  this  subject  Gross  says  tlint  he  has  seen  two, 
three,  and  even  four  i*ul>stance8  simultaneously  or  successively  ]tenetrate  the 
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8«me  location.     B^rard  •  presented  a  stick  of  wood  extracted  from  the  vocal 
conis  of  a  child  of  ten,  and  a  few  other  similar  instances  are  recorded. 

The  Medical  Press  and  Circular**  finds  in  an  Indian  contemjwran'  ^me 
curious  instances  of  misai)plied  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  certain  habitual  erimi- 
nuls  in  that  countr}\  The  discovery  on  a  prisoner  of  a  heavy  leaden  bulk 
alK)ut  j  inch  in  diameter  led  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  object  to  which  it  was 
appli(Ki.  It  was  ascertained  that  it  ser\^ed  to  aid  in  the  formation  of  a 
|H)U('h-like  recess  at  the  base  of  the  epiglottis.  The  ball  is  allowed  to  slide 
down  to  the  desired  |X)sition,  and  it  is  retained  there  for  about  half  an  hour  at 
a  time.  This  ojKTation  is  repeated  many  times  daily  until  a  pouch  the  desired 
size  Results,  in  which  criminals  contrive  to  secrete  jewels,  money,  etc.,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  defy  the  most  careful  search,  and  without  interfering  in  any  wav 
with  sjrhtIi  or  respiration.  Upward  of  20  prisoners  at  Calcutta  were  fouDd 
to  \h}  providcnl  with  this  pouch-formation.  The  resources  of  the  professional 
malingi^rtT  are  excei*dingly  varied,  and  testify  to  no  small  amount  of  cunning. 
The  taking  of  internal  irritants  is  very  common,  but  would-be  in-patients  voir 
friMjuently  oversh<K)t  the  mark  and  render  recover)'  impossible.  Castor-oil 
siHH.ls,  eroton  In^ans,  and  sundry  other  agents  are  employed  with  this  object  in 
vit»w,  and  the  nuHlieal  officers  of  Indian  prisons  have  to  be  continually  on  the 
lookout  for  artifii'ially  induced  diseases  that  baffle  diagnosis  and  resist  treat- 
ment. Anny  surgiH>ns  are  not  altogether  unfamiliar  with  these  tricks,  but 
tHnujmred  with  the  artful  Hindoos  the  British  soldier  is  a  mere  child  in  such 
nuitters. 

Excision  of  the  larynx  has  found  its  chief  indication  in  carcinoma,  ImU 
has  Ikh^ii  employ im1  in  sjin»i>nm,  poh'pi,  tuberculosis,  enchondroma,  stenosis,  and 
nivropiis.  Whatever  the  pnx*edure  chosen  for  the  operation,  preliminan* 
tnieluH>ti>my  is  a  pn^nnjuisite.  It  shmild  l>e  made  well  below  the  isthnms  of 
the  thyn>itl  glaiul,  and  fnmi  thnn*  to  fifteen  days  before  the  laryngeetomv. 
This  aftonls  time  for  the  lungs  to  lHHX>me  accustomed  to  the  new  manner  of 
bnnithing,  aiul  the  tniohea  Inixmu^s  fixeil  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  neck. 

Powers  and  White ''  have  gatliereil  GO  ctist^  of  either  ti>tal  or  |)artial  extir- 
|iiitiim  of  the  lar\'nx,  ti>  which  the  240  cases  ciJlecteil  ami  analyzed  by  Eugem- 
Knuis,  in  181H\  have  Kvn  addt^L  The  histories  of  six  new  cases  are  given. 
iX  the  t^OO  ojvnuions  101,  or  32  |ier  cent,  of  the  patients,  die^l  within  tlie 
fir>t  eiglu  wivks  fnmi  shix^k,  hemorrhage,  pmnimonia,  septic  infection,  or  ex- 
haustion. The  i*:ist»s  t\>lk»eted  bv  these  authors  sliow  a  decrease  in  the  death 
nitio  in  the  total  excision. — 20  |vr  cent,  as  agiiinst  36  |vr  cent,  in  the  Kran? 
tablt^  The  nionality  in  the  jiartial  o|ieration  is  iiK^reaseil,  being  38  jier  cent. 
as  op|¥>M\l  to  2^  |vr  ivnt.  Cas^*s  re|n^rttxl  as  free  fn>m  the  disease  befi»re  tht* 
la|vs<^  of  thnv  yi-irs  ar\^  of  little  value,  exoi.'jit  in  that  they  diminish,  by  h> 
uuioh.  the  o|vmtivt'  death-nrte.  Ot*  180  laryng^H*r«.HuifS  for  cnnnn«»nia  prior  t<» 
January'  1,  1802,  72,  or  40  jht  cent,,  diet!  as  a  rv'sult  of  tht- •kpif ration  :  .>!  of 
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the  remaining  108  had  recurrence  during  the  first  year,  and  11,  or  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  survivors,  were  free  from  relapse  three  or  more  years  after  opera- 
ti(m.  In  77  cases  of  jmrtial  laryngectomy  for  cancer,  26,  or  33  per  cent.,  died 
during  the  first  two  months ;  of  the  remaining  51,  seven  cases,  or  13  per 
cent,  are  reported  as  free  from  the  disease  three  or  more  years  after  the 
operation. 

Injuries  destroying  great  portions  of  the  face  or  jaw,  but  not  caus- 
ing death,  are  seldom  seen,  except  on  the  battle-field,  and  it  is  to  military 
surgery  that  we  must  look  for  the  most  striking  instances  of  this  kind.  Rihes  * 
mentions  a  man  of  thirty-three  who,  in  the  Spanish  campaign  in  1811,  re- 
ceived an  injury  which  carried  away  the  entire  body  of  the  lower  jaw,  lialf 
of  each  ramus,  and  also  mangled  in  a  great  degree  the  neigliboring  soft  parts. 
He  was  transported  from  the  field  of  battle,  and,  despite  enormous  hemor- 
rhage and  suppuration,  in  two  months  recovered.  At  the  time  of  report  the 
wounded  man  presented  no  trace  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone,  but  by  car- 
rying the  finger  along  the  side  of  the  pharynx  in  the  direction  of  the  sujierior 
dental  arch  the  coronoid  apophyses  could  be  recognized,  and  about  six  lines 
nearer  the  temporal  extremity  the  ramus  could  be  discovered.  The  tongue 
was  missing  for  about  one-third  its  length,  and  was  tliicker  than  natural  and 
retracted  on  the  hyoid  bone.  The  sublingual  glands  were  adherent  to  the 
under  part  of  the  tongue  and  were  red  and  over-developed.  Tlie  inferior 
parts  of  the  cheeks  were  cicatrized  with  the  lateral  and  superior  regions  of 
the  neck,  and  with  the  base  of  the  tongue  and  the  hyoid  bone.  The  tongue 
was  free  under  and  in  front  of  the  larynx.  The  j)atient  used  a  gilded  silver 
plate  to  fix  the  tongue  so  that  deglutition  could  be  carried  on.  He  was 
not  able  to  articulate  sounds,  but  made  liiniself  understood  through  the 
intervention  of  this  plate,  which  was  fixed  to  a  silver  chin.  The  chin  he 
useil  to  maintain  the  tongue-plate,  to  diminish  tlic  deformity,  and  to  retain  the 
saliva,  which  was  constantly  dribbling  on  the  neck  (Fig.  208).  The  same 
author  quotes  the  instance  of  a  man  of  fifty,  who,  during  the  siege  of  Alox- 
aiulria  in  1801,  was  struck  in  the  middle  of  his  face,  obliquely,  by  a  cannon- 
ball,  from  below  upward  and  from  right  to  left.  A  part  of  the  right  tnahir 
bone,  the  two  sui)erior  maxillarj'  bones,  the  nasal  Imjiics,  the  cartihige,  tlie 
vomer,  the  middle  lamina  of  the  ethmoid,  tlie  left  maxillar}-  bone,  a  [K)rtion 
of  the  left  zygomatic  arch,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  inferior  maxilla  were 
carried  away,  or  coniminuted,  and  all  the  soft  parts  correspondingly  lacer- 
atinl.  Several  hours  afterward  this  soldier  was  counted  among  the  number 
of  dead,  but  Larrey,  the  surgeon-in-ehief  of  the  army,  with  his  typical  vigi- 
lance and  humanity,  remarked  that  the  patient  gave  signs  of  life,  and  that, 
despite  the  magnitude  of  his  wound,  he  did  not  desjxiir  of  his  recovery. 
Those  portions  in  which  attrition  was  very  great  were  removed,  and  the  splin- 
ters of  bone  taken  out,  showing  an  enonnous  wound.     Three  months  were 
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necessary  for  cicatrization,  but  it  vaa  not  until  the  capitulation  of  Marabou, 
at  which  place  he  was  wounded,  that  the  patient  was  returned  to  France.  At 
this  time  he  presented  a  hideous  aspect.  There  were  no  signn  of  noee,  nor 
cartilage  separating  the  entrance  of  the  nostrils,  and  the  vault  of  the  nasal 
fossa  could  be  easily  seen.  There  was  a  part  of  the  posterior  re^on  of  the 
right  superior  maxilla,  but  the  left  was  entirely  gone — in  fact,  the  man  pre- 
sented an  enormous  triangular  opening  in  the  center  of  the  face,  as  shown  bv 
tlie  accompanying  illustration  (Fig,  209).  The  tongue  and  larynx  were  se- 
verely involved,  and  the  sight  in  the  left  eye  was  lost  This  patient  continu- 
ally wore  a  ^Ided  silver  mask,  which  covered  his  deformity  and  rendcrd 
articulation  a  little  less  difficult.  The  saliva  continually  dribbled  from  ihe 
mouth  and  from  the  inferior  internal  portion  of  his  mask,  compelling  hira 
to  carry  some  substance  to  receive  tlie  dribbUngs.     Whymper'  mentions  an 


Fig.  209.— Gunahot  Injurf  of  tbe  bn. 


analogous  instance  of  a  gunner  who  had  his  whole  lower  jaw  torn  away  bv  a 
shell,  hut  who  recovere<l  and  used  an  ingenious  contrivance  in  the  sliape  of  a 
silver  ma-^k  for  remedying  the  lofs  of  the  parts.  Steiner  ^  mentions  a  wound 
fn>m  a  cunnon-ltall,  which  onrrie*.!  away  the  left  half  of  the  inferior  maxilla, 
»itri])ping  the  soft  jiarts  as  high  as  the  malar,  and  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck 
to  within  1  i  inclios  of  the  ohivicle,  laying  Itare  the  transveree  pHK-est^^s  of  tlie 
"2(1  and  3d  vertebne,  and  exposing  the  external  carotid  and  most  of  iu 
bnuiehes. 

It  s*)nu'tinns  hn]ijK'ns  that  a  foreign  Kuly,  such  as  the  breech  of  a  pun, 
m.iv  Ir>  iniKnldiHl  fur  some  time  in  the  face,  with  subsequent  safe  removal, 
Keith*  mentions  an  instance  of  the  successful  removal  of  the  breech  of 
a  fowling-jtiwc  from  the  face,  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  after  a  lodgment  of 
four  months;  and  Fni.^er''  cites  an  analogous  instance  in  which  the  hrwch 
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was  imbedded  in  the  bones  of  the  face  for  eight  years.  Smith  •  records  an 
instance  in  which  a  broken  piece  of  tobacco-pipe  penetrated  the  cheek,  re- 
mained there  for  seven  months,  but  was  successfully  extracted. 

Before  leaving  accidents  to  the  head  and  neck,  a  most  curious  case,  cited 
by  (yXeill,**  will  be  briefly  reviewed.  A  boy  of  twelve  was  entrusted  to  carry 
a  new  iron  pot  to  the  destination  of  its  purchaser.  Probably  to  facilitate 
transportation,  the  boy  removed  his  hat  and  placed  the  pot  obliquely  on  the 
back  part  of  his  head,  but  a  sudden  movement  caused  it  to  slip  forward  and 
downward  over  the  head.  Unavailing  eflbrts  were  made  at  the  time  and 
after  he  reached  home,  to  remove  the  pot  from  his  head,  but  in  vain,  and  he 
continued  all  the  night  greatly  prostrated  by  fright,  hunger,  and  thirst,  together 
with  the  efforts  at  removal.  The  next  morning  he  was  taken  to  a  neighbor- 
ing blacksmith,  who,  by  greasing  one  of  his  fingers,  managed  to  insinuate  it 
between  the  head  and  pot.  Placing  the  other  side  of  the  pot  against  an  anvil, 
he  struck  over  the  location  of  his  finger  a  quick,  heavy  tap  with  a  hammer, 
and  the  pot  fell  to  pieces.  The  little  patient  was  much  exhausted  by  all  his 
treatment  and  want  of  sleep,  and,  in  fact,  could  hardly  have  endured  his  situa- 
tion much  longer. 
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CHAPTER  XL 
SURGICAL  ANOMALIES   OF    THE    EXTREMITIES. 

Reunion  of  Digits. — An  iuteresting  phenomenon  noticed  in  relation  to 
severed  digits  is  their  wonderful  capacity  for  reunion.  Restitution  of  a  severed 
part,  particularly  if  one  of  considerable  function,  naturally  excited  the  inter^t 
of  the  older  writers.  Locher  *  has  cited  an  instance  of  avulsion  of  the  finger 
with  restitution  of  the  avulsed  portion;  and  Brulet,**  Van  Esh,  Farmer,^ 
Ponteau,  Regnault,  and  Rosenberg  cite  instances  of  reunion  of  a  digit  after 
amputation  or  severance.  Eve's  "  Remarkable  Cases  in  Surgery"  contains 
many  instances  of  reunion  of  both  fingers  and  thumbs,  and  in  more  recent 
years  several  other  similar  cases  have  been  reported.^  At  the  Emergency 
Hospital  in  Washington,  D.  C,  there  was  a  boy  brought  in  who  had  completely 
severed  one  of  his  digits  by  a  sharp  bread-cutter.  The  amputated  finger  was 
wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  brown  paper,  and,  being  apparently  healthy  and  the 
wound  absolutely  clean,  it  was  fixed  in  the  normal  position  on  the  stump,  and 
covered  by  a  bichlorid  dre&sing.  In  a  short  time  complete  function  was 
restored.  In  this  instance  no  joint  was  involved,  the  amputation  being  in  the 
middle  of  the  2d  phalanx.  Staton  ^  has  described  a  case  in  which  the  hand 
was  severoil  from  the  arm  by  an  accidental  blow  from  an  axe.  The  wound 
extended  from  the  styloid  process  directly  across  to  the  trajx^zium,  dividing 
all  the  muscles  and  blood-vessels,  cutting  through  bones.  A  small  portion 
of  the  skin  below  the  articulation,  with  the  ulna,  remained  intact.  After  an 
unavoidable  delay  of  an  hour,  Staton  proceeded  to  replace  the  hand  w4th  silver 
sutures,  adhesive  plaster,  and  splints.  On  the  third  day  pulsation  was  plainly 
felt  in  the  hand,  and  on  the  fourteenth  day  the  sutures  were  removed.  After 
some  time  the  j)atieut  was  able  to  extend  the  fingers  of  the  wounded  meml)er, 
and  finally  to  grasp  with  all  her  wonted  strength. 

The  reproduction  or  accidental  production  of  nails  after  the  original 
j)art  has  been  torn  away  by  violence  or  dest royal  by  disease,  is  quite  inter- 
esting. Sometimes  when  the  whole  last  phalanx  has  been  removed,  the  nail 
regrows  at  the  tip  of  the  remaining  stump.  Tulpius®^^  seems  to  have  met 
with  this  remarkable  condition.  Mar6chal  de  Rougdres,^  Voigtel,  and 
Orman9ey^    have  related  instances  of  similar  growths  on  the   2d  phalanx 
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after  the  loss  of  the  Ist.  For  several  months  a  woman  had  suflfered  from 
an  xilcer  of  the  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand,  in  consequence  of  a  whitlow ; 
there  was  loss  of  the  3d  phalanx,  and  the  whole  of  the  articular  surface 
and  part  of  the  compact  bony  structure  of  the  2d.  On  examining  the 
sore,  Ormanyey  saw  a  bony  sequestrum  which  appeared  to  keep  it  open.  He 
extracted  this,  and,  until  cicatrization  was  complete,  he  dressed  the  stump  with 
saturnine  cerate.  Some  months  afterward  Orman^ey  saw  with  astonishment 
that  the  nail  had  been  reproduced ;  instead  of  following  the  ordinary  direc- 
tion, however,  it  lay  directly  over  the  face  of  the  stump,  growing  from  the 
back  toward  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  stump  digit,  as  if  to  cover  and  protect 
the  stump.  Blandin  has  observed  a  case  of  the  same  description.*  A  third 
occurred  at  the  H^pital  de  la  Charity,  in  a  woman,  who,  in  consequence  of  a 
whitlow,  had  lost  the  whole  of  the  3d  phalanx  of  one  of  the  forefingers. 
The  soft  and  fleshy  cushion  which  here  covered  the  2d  phalanx  was  termin- 
ated by  a  small,  blackish  nail,  like  a  grain  of  spur  rye.  It  is  probable  that 
in  these  cases  the  soft  parts  of  the  3d  phalanx,  and  especially  the  ungual 
matrix,  had  not  been  wholly  destroyed.  In  his  lectures  Chevalier  speaks  of 
analogous  cases. 

In  some  instances  avulsion  of  a  finger  is  eflected  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
In  1886  Anche  reported  to  his  confreres  in  Bordeaux  a  rare  accident  of 
this  nature  that  occurred  to  a  carpenter.  The  man's  finger  was  caught 
between  a  rope  and  the  block  of  a  pulley.  By  a  sudden  and  violent  move- 
ment on  his  part  he  disengaged  the  hand  but  left  the  3d  finger  attached 
to  the  pulley.  At  first  examination  the  wound  looked  like  that  of  an 
onlinary  amputation  by  the  usual  oval  incision ;  from  the  center  of  the 
wound  the  proximal  fragment  of  the  1st  phalanx  projected.  Polaillon** 
has  collected  42  similar  instances,. in  none  of  which,  however,  was  the  sev- 
erance complete. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  in  avulsion  of  the  finger  an  entire  tendon  is 
stripped  up  and  torn  off  with  the  detached  member.  Vogel  ^  describes  an 
instance  of  this  nature,  in  which  the  long  flexor  of  the  thumb  was  torn  off  nnth 
that  digit.  In  the  Surgical  Museum  at  Edinburgh  there  is  preser\'eil  a  thumb 
and  part  of  the  flexor  longus  pollieis  attached,  which  were  avulsed  simultane- 
ously. Nunnely  ^  has  seen  the  little  finger  together  with  the  tendon  and  body 
of  the  longer  flexor  muscle  avulsed  by  machiner}'.  Stone  ^  details  the 
description  of  the  case  of  a  boy  named  Lown',  whose  left  thumb  was  caught 
between  rapidly  twisting  strands  of  a  rope,  and  the  last  phalanx,  the  neigh- 
boring soft  parts,  and  also  the  entire  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  pollieis  were 
instantly  torn  away.  There  was  included  even  the  tendinous  portion  of  that 
small  slip  of  muscle  taking  its  origin  from  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  head 
and  upper  portion  of  the  ulna,  and  which  is  so  delicate  and  insignificant  as  to 
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be  generally  overlooked  by  anatomists.     There  was  great  pain  along  the 
course  of  the  tract  of  abstraction  of  the  tendon. 

Pinkerton*  describes  a  carter  of  thirty-one  who  was  bitten  on  the  thumb 
by  a  donkey.  The  man  pulled  violently  in  one  direction,  and  the  donkey, 
who  had  seized  the  thumb  firmly  with  his  teeth,  pulled  forcibly  in  the  other 
direction  until  the  tissues  gave  way  and  the  man  ran  off,  leaving  his  thumb 
in  the  donkey's  mouth.  The  animal  at  once  dropped  the  thumb,  and  it  was 
picked  up  by  a  companion  who  accompanied  the  man  to  the  hospital.  On 
examination  the  detached  portion  was  found  to  include  the  terminal  phalanx 
of  the  thumb,  together  with  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis  measuring 
ten  inches,  about  half  of  which  length  had  a  fringe  of  muscular  tissue  hanging 
from  the  free  borders,  indicating  the  extent  and  the  penniform  arrangement 
of  the  fibers  attached  to  it.  Meyer  ^  cites  a  case  in  which  the  index  finger 
was  torn  off  and  the  flexor  muscle  twisted  from  its  origin.  The  authors  know 
of  an  unreported  case  in  which  a  man  running  in  the  street  touched  his  hand 
to  a  hitching  block  he  was  passing ;  a  ring  on  one  of  his  fingers  caught  in  the 
hook  of  the  block,  and  tore  off  the  finger  with  the  attached  tendon  and 
muscle.  There  is  a  similar  instance  of  a  Scotch  gentleman  who  slipped,  and, 
to  prevent  falling,  he  put  out  his  hand  to  catch  the  railing.  A  ring  on  one 
of  his  fingers  became  entangled  in  the  railing  and  the  force  of  the  fall  tore  off 
the  soft  parts  of  the  finger  together  with  the  ring. 

The  older  writers  mentioned  as  a  curious  fact  that  avulsion  of  the  arm, 
unaccom[>anied  by  hemorrhage,  had  been  noticed.  Belchier,^®  Carmichael,^* 
and  Clough*^  report  instances  of  this  nature,  and,  in  the  latter  case,  the 
j>rogress  of  healing  was  unaccom}>auied  by  any  uncomfortable  symptoms. 
In  the  last  centurv'  Hunczovskv  observed  complete  avulsion  of  the  arm  bv  a 
cannon-ball,  without  the  slightest  hemorrhage.  The  Ephemerides  contains 
an  acc»ount  of  the  avulsion  of  the  hand  without  any  bleeding,  and  AVoolcomb  ^ 
has  observed  a  huge  wound  of  the  arm  from  which  hemorrhage  was  similarly 
absent.  I^ater  obser\ations  have  shown  that  in  this  accident  absence  of  hem- 
orrhage is  the  nile  and  not  the  exception.  The  wound  is  generally  lacerated 
and  ci^ntused  and  the  mouths  of  the  vessels  do  not  gape,  but  are  twisted  and 
enished.  The  skin  usually  separates  at  the  highest  point  and  the  muscles 
pn>tnule,  ap[H?aring  to  be  tightly  embraced  and  almost  strangulated  by  the 
skin,  and  also  by  the  tendons,  vessels,  and  ner\'es  which,  crushed  and  twisted 
with  the  fragments  of  bone,  form  a  conical  stump.  Cheselden  rei)orts  the 
history  of  a  «ist%  which  has  since  become  classic,  that  he  obser\'ed  in  St. 
Thomas'  Hosj>ital  in  Ix>ndon,  in  1837.  A  miller  had  carelessly  thrown  a  slip- 
knot of  rojK'  alxnit  his  wrist,  which  l>ecame  caught  in  a  revolving  cog,  draw- 
ing him  txxmx  the  gnnuul  and  violently  throwing  his  body  against  a  beam. 
The  fonv  cxertiHl  by  the  ih^  drawing  on  the  rojx?  was  suflicient  to  avulse  his 
whole  arm  and  shoulder-blade.     There  >\'as  ci>ni|xiratively  little  hemorrhage 
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and  the  man  was  insensible  to  pain ;  being  so  dazed  and  surprised  he  really 
was  unconscious  of  the  nature  of  his  injury  until  he  saw  his  arm  in  tlie  wheel. 

According  to  Billroth  the  avulsion  of  an  arm  is  usually  followed  by  fatal 
shock.  Fischer,  however,  relates  the  case  of  a  lion-tamer  whose  whole  left 
arm  was  torn  from  the  shoulder  by  a  lion ;  the  loss  of  blood  being  very 
slight  and  the  patient  so  little  affected  by  shock  that  he  was  able  to  walk  to 
the  hospital. 

Mussey*  describes  a  boy  of  sixteen  who  had  his  left  arm  and  shoulder- 
blade  completely  torn  from  his  body  by  macliinery.  The  patient  became 
so  involved  in  the  bands  that  his  body  was  securely  fastened  to  a  drum, 
while  his  legs  hung  dangling.  In  this  position  he  made  about  15  revolutions 
around  the  drum  before  the  motion  of  the  machinery  could  be  effectually 
stopped  by  cutting  off  the  water  to  the  great  wheel.  When  he  was  disentan- 
gled from  the  bands  and  taken  down  from  the  drum  a  huge  wound  was  seen 
at  the  shoulder,  but  there  was  not  more  than  a  pint  of  blood  lost.  The  collar- 
bone projected  from  the  wound  about  half  an  inch,  and  hanging  from  the  wound 
were  two  large  nerves  (probably  the  median  and  ulnar)  more  than  20  inches 
long.  He  was  able  to  stand  on  his  feet  and  actually  walked  a  few  steps ;  as 
his  frock  was  opened,  his  arm,  with  a  clot  of  blood,  dropped  to  the  floor. 
This  boy  made  an  excellent  recovery.  The  space  between  the  plastered  ceil- 
ing and  the  drum  in  which  the  revolutions  of  the  body  liad  taken  place  was 
scarcely  7|  inches  wide.  Horsbeck's  case  was  of  a  negro  of  thirty-five  who, 
while  pounding  resin  on  a  12-inch  leather  band,  had  his  hand  cauglit  between 
the  wheel  and  band.  His  hand,  forearm,  arm,  etc.,  were  rapidly  drawn  in, 
and  he  was  carried  around  until  his  shoulder  came  to  a  large  l>eara,  where  the 
body  was  stopped  by  resistance  against  the  beam,  fell  to  the  floor,  and  the  arm 
and  scapula  were  completely  avulsed  and  carried  on  l^eyond  the  beam.  In 
this  case,  also,  the  man  experienced  little  pain,  and  there  was  comparatively 
little  hemorrhage.  Maclean**  reports  the  history  of  an  accident  to  a  man  of 
twenty-three  who  had  both  arms  caught  between  a  belt  and  the  shaft  while 
working  in  a  woolen  factory,  and  while  the  machinerj'^  was  in  full  oix?ration. 
He  was  carried  around  the  shaft  with  great  velocity  until  his  arms  were  torn 
off  at  a  point  about  four  inches  below  the  shoulder-joint  on  each  side.  The 
patient  landed  on  his  feet,  the  blood  spurting  from  each  brachial  artery  in  a 
large  stream.  His  fellow-workmen,  without  delay,  wound  a  piece  of  rope 
around  each  bleeding  member,  and  the  man  recovered  after  priman^  amputa- 
tion of  each  stump.  Will^  gives  an  excellent  instance  of  avulsion  of  the  right 
ami  and  scapula  in  a  girl  of  eighteen,  who  was  caught  in  flax-spinning  ma- 
chinery. The  axillary  artery  was  seen  lying  in  the  wound,  pulsating  feebly, 
but  had  been  efficiently  closed  by  the  torsion  of  the  machiner}-.  The  girl  re- 
covered. 

Additional  cases  of   avulsion  of  the  upjKir  extremity  are  rejwrted  by 

a  124,  1837,  xxi.,  385.  b  632,  1880.  c  224,  1884,  i.,  1135. 
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Aubinais,*  Bleynie,**   Charles/    George,^   James,®  Jones/   Marcano/  Bel- 
chier,^'^  Braithwaite,**  and  Hendry.^ 

Avulsion  of  the  Lower  Extremity. — The  symptoms  following  avulsion 
of  the  upper  extremity  are  seen  as  well  in  similar  aecidents  to  the  leg  and 
thigh,  although  the  latter  are  possibly  the  more  fatal.  Horlbeck^  quotes 
Benomont's  description  of  a  small  boy  who  had  his  leg  torn  off  at  the 
knee  by  a  carriage  in  motion ;  the  child  experienced  no  pain,  and  was  more 
concerned  about  the  punishment  he  expected  to  receive  at  home  for  disobedi- 
ence than  about  the  loss  of  his  leg.  Carter  ^  speaks  of  a  boy  of  twelve  who 
incautiously  put  the  great  toe  of  his  left  foot  against  a  pinion  wheel  of  a 
mill  in  motion.  The  toe  was  fastened  and  drawn  into  the  mill,  the  leg  fol- 
lowing almost  to  the  thigh.  The  whole  left  leg  and  thigh,  together  with  the 
left  side  of  the  scrotum,  were  torn  off;  the  boy  died  as  a  result  of  his 
injuries. 

Ashhurst  reported  to  the  Pathological  Society  of  Philadelphia  the  ease  of 
a  child  of  nine  who  had  its  right  leg  caught  in  the  spokes  of  a  carriage 
wheel.  The  child  was  picked  up  unconscious,  with  its  thigh  entirely  severed, 
and  the  bone  broken  off  about  the  middle  third ;  about  three  inches  higher 
the  muscles  were  torn  from  the  sheaths  and  appeared  as  if  cut  with  a  knife. 
The  great  sciatic  nerve  was  found  hanging  15  inches  from  the  stump,  ha\nng 
given  way  from  its  division  in  tlie  jwpliteal  space.  The  child  died  in 
twelve  hours.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  case  was  the  rapid 
cooling  of  the  body  after  the  accident  and  prolongation  of  the  coolness  with 
slight  variations  until  death  ensued.  Ashhurst  remarks  that  whi-e  the 
cutaneous  surface  of  the  stump  was  acutely  sensitive  to  the  touch,  there  was 
no  manifestation  of  pain  evinced  uj)on  handling  the  exjwsed  nerve. 

With  reference  to  injuries  to  the  sciatic  nerve,  Kuster  ^  mentions  the 
case  of  a  strong  man  of  thirty,  who  in  walking  slipped  and  fell  on  his 
back.  Immediately  after  rising  to  his  feet  he  felt  severe  pain  in  the  right 
leg  and  numbness  in  the  foot.  He  was  unable  to  stand,  and  was  carried  to 
his  house,  where  Kuster  found  him  suffering  great  pain.  The  diagnosis  had 
been  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  but  as  there  was  no  crepitation  and 
passive  movements  caused  but  little  pain,  Kuster  suspected  rupture  of  the 
sciatic  nerve.  The  subsequent  history  of  the  case  confirmed  this  diagnosis. 
The  patient  was  confined  to  bed  six  weeks,  and  it  was  five  months  afterward 
before  he  was  able  to  go  about,  and  then  only  with  a  crutch  and  a  stick. 

Park  ™  mentions  an  instance  of  rupture  of  the  sciatic  nerve  caused  bv  a 
patient  giving  a  violent  lurch  during  an  operation  at  the  hip-joint. 

The  instances  occasionally  observed  of  recovery  of  an  injured  leg  after 

a  Soc.  Acad.  Loire  inf.,  1862.  b  673,  1867-8,  i.,  11.  c  476^  I870   i.^  2I6. 
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isiye  severance  and  loss  of  substance  are  most  marvelous.  Morton  * 
ions  a  boy  of  sixteen,  who  was  struck  by  one  of  the  blades  of  a  reaping 
ine,  and  had  his  left  leg  cut  through  about  1 J  inches  above  the  ankle- 
.  The  foot  was  hanging  by  the  portion  of  skin  corresponding  to  the 
rior  quarter  of  the  circumference  of  the  leg,  together  with  the  posterior 
vessels  and  nerves.  These  were  the  only  structures  escaping  division, 
ugh  the  ankle-joint  itself  was  intact.  There  was  comparatively  little 
>rrhage  and  no  shock  ;  a  ligature  was  applied  to  the  vessels,  the  edges  of 
iround  were  drawn  together  by  wire  sutures,  and  the  cut  surfaces  of  the 
were  placed  in  as  good  apposition  as  possible,  although  the  lower  frag- 
projected  slightly  in  front  of  the  upper.  The  wound  was  dressed  and 
ng  progressed  favorably ;  in  three  months  the  wound  had  filled  up  to 
an  extent  that  the  man  was  allowed  to  go  on  crutches.  The  patient  was 
iarge<l  in  five  months,  able  to  walk  very  well,  but  owing  to  the  loss  of  the 
rion  of  the  extensor  tendons  the  toes  dragged. 

V^ashington  **  reports  in  full  the  case  of  a  boy  of  eleven,  who,  in  handing 
vliug  piece  across  a  ditch,  was  accidentally  shot.  The  contents  of  the  gun 
discharged  through  the  leg  above  the  ankle,  carrying  away  five-sixths  of 
itructure — at  the  time  of  the  explosion  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  was  only 
feet  away  from  his  leg.  The  portions  removed  were  more  than  one  inch 
le  tibia  and  fibula  (irregular  fractures  of  the  ends  above  and  below),  a  cor- 
3nding  portion  of  the  posterior  tibial  muscle,  and  the  long  flexors  of  the 
t  and  small  toes,  as  well  as  the  tissue  inteqx)sed  between  them  and  the 
illes  tendon.  The  anterior  tibial  artery  was  fortunately  uninjured.  The 
lining  portions  consisted  of  a  strip  of  skin  two  inches  in  breadth  in  front 
!ie  wound,  the  muscles  which  it  covered  back  of  the  wound,  the  Achilles 
on,  and  another  piece  of  skin,  barely  enough  to  cover  the  tendon.  The 
id  was  treated  by  a  bran-dressing,  and  the  limb  was  saved  with  a  shorten- 
)f  but  IJ  inches. 

liere  are  several  anomalous  injuries  which  deser\^e  mention.     Markoe  ® 

rvetl  a  patient  of  seventy-two,  who  ruptured  both  the  quadriceps  tendons 

ach  patella  by  slipping  on  a  piece  of  ice,  one  tendon  first  giving  way, 

followed  almost  immediately  by  the  other.     There  was  tlie  usual  depres- 

immediately  above  the  upper  margin  of  the  patella,  and  the  other  dis- 

ive  signs  of  the  accident.     In  three  months  botli  tendons  had  united  to 

an  extent  that  the  patient  was  able  to  walk  slowly.     Gil)ney  ^  records  a 

in  which  the  issue  was  not  so  successful,  his  patient  being  a  man  who,  in 

1  ten  years  j)reviously,  had  ruptured  the  right  (juadriceps  tendon,  and 

years  later  had  suffered  the  same  accident  on  the  opposite  side.     As  a 

It  of  his  injuries,  at  the  time  Gibney  saw  him,  he  had  completely  lost  all 

^r  of  extending  tlie  knee-joint.     Partridge®  mentions  an  instance,  in  a 

476,  1873.  b  124,  1877,  i.,  332.  e  597,  1884. 
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strong  and  healthy  man,  of  rupture  of  the  tendon  of  the  left  triceps  cubiti, 
caused  by  a  fall  on  the  pavement.  There  are  numerous  cases  in  which  the 
tendo  Achillis  has  recovered  after  rupture, — ^in  fact,  it  is  unhesitadngl? 
severed  when  necessity  demands  it,  sufficient  union  always  being  anticipated. 
None  of  these  cases  of  rupture  of  the  tendon  are  unique,  parallel  instances  ex- 
isting in  medical  literature  in  abundance. 

Marshall  *  had  under  his  observation  a  case  in  which  the  femoral  arterv 
was  ruptured  by  a  cart-wheel  passing  over  the  thigh,  and  death  ensued 
althougli  there  were  scarcely  any  external  signs  of  contusion  and  positively 
no  fracture.  Boerhaave  cites  a  curious  instance  in  which  a  surgeon  attempted 
to  stop  hemorrhage  from  a  wounded  radial  artery  by  the  application  of  a  cau^ 
tic,  but  the  material  applied  made  such  inroads  as  to  destroy  the  mcHliaii 
artery  and  thus  brought  about  a  fatal  hemorrhage. 

Spontaneous  fractures  are  occasionally  seen,  but  generally  in  advanced 
age,  although  muscular  action  may  be  the  cause.  There  are  several  cases  on 
record  in  which  the  muscular  exertion  in  tlirowing  a  stone  or  ball,  or  in  vio- 
lently kicking  the  leg,  has  fractured  one  or  botli  of  the  bones  of  an  extremity. 
In  old  persons  intracapsular  fracture  may  be  caused  by  such  a  trivial  tliii^ 
as  turning  in  bed,  and  even  a  sudden  twist  of  the  ankle  has  been  sufficient  to 
pro<luce  this  injurj\  In  a  boy  of  thirteen  Storrs**  has  reported  fracture  of  the 
femur  within  the  acetabulum.  In  addition  to  the  causes  enumerated,  inflam- 
mation of  osseous  tissue,  or  osteoid  carcinoma,  has  been  found  at  the  seat  of 
a  spontaneous  fracture. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  in  the  history  of  surgery  is  the  gradual 
evolution  of  the  rational  treatment  of  dislocations.  Possibly  no  p)r- 
tion  of  the  whole  science  was  so  backward  as  this.  Thirty-five  centuries  ago 
Darius,  son  of  Hydaspis,  suffi^red  a  simple  luxation  of  the  foot ;  it  was  mi 
diagnosed  in  this  land  of  Apis  and  of  the  deified  discoverer  of  medicine. 
Among  tlio  wise  men  of  Egypt,  then  in  her  acme  of  civilization,  there  was 
not  one  to  reduce  the  simple  luxation  which  any  student  of  the  present  day 
would  easily  diagnose  and  successfully  treat.  Throughout  the  dark  ages  and 
down  to  the  present  century,  the  hideous  and  unnecessary-  apparatus 
employed,  each  decade  bringing  forth  new  t}'pes,  is  abundantly  pictured  in  the 
ol(l(»r  books  on  surger}^ ;  in  some  almost  recent  works  there  are  pictures  of 
windlasses  and  of  individuals  making  sujxThuman  effi^rts  to  pull  the  luxated 
nioinber  l)aek — all  of  which  were  given  to  the  student  as  advisable  means  of 
treatment. 

Gelative  to  anomalous  dislocations  the  field  is  too  large  to  be  discussed 
here,  but  there  are  two  recent  ones  worthy  of  mention.  Bradley  ^  relates  an 
instance  of  death  following  a  subluxation  of  the  right  humenis  backward  on 
the  scaj)ula.  It  could  not  be  reduced  because  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  lay 
between  the  head  of  the  humerus  and  a  piece  of  the  bone  which  was  chipped  off. 

»  224,  1870,  ii.,  116.  b  656, 1843.  c  224,  1877,  i.,  544. 
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Baxter-Tyrie*  reports  a  dislocation  of  the  shoiilder-joint,  of  utiusiial 
origin,  in  a  niau  who  was  riding  a  liorse  that  ran  away  up  a  steep  liill.  After 
goiug  a  few  huudred  yardii  the  animal  abated  itti  ?pet<il,  wh^ii  the  rider  rai:^ 
Ids  hand  to  strike.  Catching  sight  of  the  whip,  tlm  hora'  sprang  forward, 
while  tlie  man  felt  an  acute  pain  and  a  sense  of  something  having  given  way 
at  his  shoulder.  He  did  not  fall  off,  but  rode  a  little  further  and  was  helped 
to  dismount.  On  examination  a  subcoracoid  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the 
humerus  was  found.  The  explanation  is  that  as  the  weight  of  the  whip  was 
inconsiderable  (four  onnoes)  the  inertia  of  the  ann  converted  it  into  a  lever  of 
the  first  order.  Instead  of  fulfilling  its  nnrraal  function  of  preventing  dis- 
placement, tlie  coraci:)-acro- 
mial  arch  actetl  a^  ti  fulcrum. 
The    limb   frt-m    the    fiiifrers 

<  that    point   acted   as   the 

king  ami,"  and  the  hi'ad 
and  part  of  the  neek  of  the 
humerus  6er\'ed  as  the  "  .•ihrni 
arm."  The  inertia  nf  t!n> 
ami,  left  behind  as  it  \\vn; 
supplied  the  power,  while  tlie 
ruptured  capsular  iigiunent 
and  displacement  of  the  livini 
of  the  bone  wiuild  reproeiit 
the  work  done. 

CoDgeaital       Disloca- 
tions.— The  extent  iiiiii  -.w- 

icv  of  the  knuwliilf:!'  |mi^- 
se8S4^<l  by  Hippocrates  on  iln/ 
subject  of  congenital  (lislnia- 
tiou!#  liave  excited  tlie  ailiuir- 
ation  of  modem  writers,  and 
until  a  comparatively  recent 
time  examples  of  certain  of  the  luxations  deMeril>ed  by  him  had  not  l>een 
recorded.  With  regard,  for  instance,  to  congenital  dislocations  at  the  shoulder- 
joint,  little  or  niithing  was  known  save  what  was  o^ntained  in  the  writings  of 
Hippocrates,  till  R.  XI.  Smith  and  Gu^rin  discussed  the  lesion  in  their  works. 

Among  congenitid  dislocations,  those  of  the  liijis  are  most  common — in 
feet,  yo  per  cent,  of  all.  Tliey  are  sometimes  not  recognizable  until  after  tlie 
lapse  of  months  and  sometimes  for  years,  but  their  causes — faulty  develnp- 
ments  of  the  joiut,  panilysis,  etc. — are  supposed  to  have  existed  at  birth.  One 
or  both  joints  may  lie  involved,  and  nccorfling  to  the  amount  of  involvement 
the  gait  is  peculiar.  As  to  the  re<luctioii  of  such  a  disliication,  tlie  most  that 
»  476,  No.  37(17,  ll(j5. 
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can  be  done  is  to  diminish  the  deformity  and  fimctional  disability  by  traction 
and  palliative  measures  with  apparatus.  The  normal  structure  of  the  joint  does 
not  exist,  and  therefore  the  dislocation  admits  of  no  reduction.  Congenital 
dislocations  of  the  shoulder  are  also  seen,  owing  to  faulty  development  of  the 
glenoid  fossa ;  and  at  the  knee,  the  leg  generally  being  in  extreme  hyperexten- 
sion,  the  foot  sometimes  resting  on  the  abdomen.  Congenital  luxation  of  the 
femora,  when  it  appears  in  adult  women  (Fig.  210)  is  a  prominent  factor  in 
dystocia.  There  is  a  dislocation  found  at  birth,  or  occurring  shortly  after, 
due  to  dropsy  of  the  joint  in  utero  ;  and  another  form  due  to  succeeding 
paralysis  of  groups  of  muscles  about  the  joint. 

The  interesting  instances  of  major  amputations  are  so  numerous  and  so 
well  known  as  to  need  no  comment  here.  Amputation  of  the  hip  with  re- 
covery is  fast  becoming  an  ordinary  operation ;  at  Westminster  Hospital  in 
London,  there  is  preserved  the  right  humerus  and  scapula,  presenting  an  enor- 
mous bulk,  which  was  removed  by  amputation  at  the  shoulder- joint,  for 
a  large  lymphosarcoma  growing  just  above  the  clavicle.  The  patient  was  a 
man  of  twenty-two,  and  made  a  good  recovery.  Another  similar  preparation 
is  to  be  seen  in  London  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

Simultaneous,  synchronous,  or  consecutive  amputations  of  all  the 
limbs  have  l)een  rei)eatedly  performed.  Champenois*  reports  the  case  of  a 
Sumatra  boy  of  seven,  who  was  injured  to  such  an  extent  by  an  explosion 
as  to  necessitate  the  amputation  of  all  his  extremities,  and,  despite  his 
tender  age  and  the  extent  of  his  injuries,  the  boy  completely  recovered.  Jack- 
son, ([uoted  by  Ashhurst,**  had  a  patient  from  whom  he  simultaneously  anipn- 
tateil  all  four  limbs  for  frost-bite. 

Muller^  reports  a  case  of  amputation  of  all  four  limbs  for  frost-bite,  Mith 
recovery.  The  patient,  aged  twenty-six,  while  traveling  to  his  home  in 
Northern  Minnesota,  was  overtaken  by  a  severe  snow  storm,  which  o<mi- 
tinucd  for  three  days ;  on  December  13th  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  stage 
in  a  snow-drift  on  the  prairie,  about  110  miles  distant  from  his  destination. 
He  wandered  over  the  prairie  that  day  and  night,  and  the  following  four 
days,  through  the  storm,  freezing  his  limbs,  nose,  ears,  and  cheeks,  taking 
no  food  or  water  until,  on  December  16th,  he  was  found  in  a  dying  condi- 
tion bv  Indian  scouts,  and  taken  to  a  station-house  on  the  road.  He  did  not 
reach  the  hospital  at  Fort  Ridgely  until  tlie  night  of  December  24th— eleven 
days  after  his  first  exi)osure.  He  was  almost  completely  exhausted,  and,  after 
thawing  the  ice  from  his  clothes,  stockings,  and  boots, — which  had  not  been 
removed,  since  December  13th, — it  was  found  that  both  hands  and  foreami* 
were  comi)letely  mortified  up  to  the  middle  third,  and  both  feet  and  legs  as  far 
as  the  upjxT  tliinl ;  both  knees  over  and  around  the  patellae,  and  the  alae  and 
tij)  of  the  nose  all  presented  a  dark  bluish  appearance  and  fairly  circumscribwi 
swelling.     Xo  evacuation  of  the  bowels  had  taken  place  for  over  two  wwfcs, 

a  662,  1869,  507.  b  174.  107.  c  847,  216. 
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and  as  the  patient  suffered  from  singultus  and  constant  pain  over  the  epigastric 
region,  a  light  cathartic  was  given,  which,  in  twenty-four  hours,  gave  relief. 
The  four  frozen  limbs  were  enveloped  in  a  solution  of  ziuc  chlorid.  The 
frozen  ears  and  cheeks  healed  in  due  time,  and  the  gangrenous  parts  of  the 
nose  separated  and  soon  healed,  with  the  loss  of  the  tip  and  parts  of  the  alae, 
leaving  the  septum  somewhat  exposed.  On  January  10th  the  lines  of  demar- 
cation were  distinct  and  deep  on  all  four  limbs,  though  the  patient,  seconded 
by  his  wife,  at  first  obstinately  opposed  operative  interference ;  on  January 
13th,  after  a  little  hesitancy,  the  man  consented  to  an  amputation  of  the  arms. 
This  was  successfully  carried  out  on  both  forearms,  at  the  middle  third,  the 
patient  losing  hardly  any  blood  and  complaining  of  little  pain.  The  great 
relief  afforded  by  this  operation  so  changed  his  aversion  to  being  operated 
uix>n  that  on  the  next  day  he  begged  to  have  both  legs  amputated  in  the  same 
manner,  which  was  done,  three  days  afterward,  with  the  same  favorable  result 
After  some  minor  complications  the  patient  left  for  his  home,  perfectly  recov- 
ered, June  9,  1866. 

Begg  of  Dundee*  successfully  performed  quadruple  amputation  on  a 
woman,  the  victim  of  idiopatliic  gangrene.  With  artificial  limbs  she  was 
able  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  selling  fancy  articles  which  she  made  herself. 
This  woman  died  in  1885,  and  tlie  four  limbs,  mounted  on  a  lay  figure,  were 
placed  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  in  London.  Wallace,  of  Rock 
Rapids,  Iowa,  has  successfully  removed  both  forearms,  one  leg,  and  half  of  the 
remaining  foot,  for  frost-bite.  Allen  ^  describes  the  case  of  a  boy  of  eight 
who  was  run  over  by  a  locomotive,  crushing  his  right  leg,  left  foot,  and  left 
forearm  to  such  an  extent  as  to  necessitate  primary  triple  amputation  at 
the  left  elbow,  left  foot,  and  right  leg,  the  boy  recovering.  Ashhurst  remarks 
that  Luckie,  Alexander,  Koehler,  Ijowman,  and  Armstrong  have  successfully 
removed  both  legs  and  one  arm  simultaneously  for  frost-bite,  all  the  jxitients 
making  excellent  recoveries  in  spite  of  their  mutilations ;  he  adds  that  he 
himself  has  successfully  resorted  to  synchronous  amputation  of  the  right  hi[)- 
joint  and  left  leg  for  a  railroad  injury  occurring  in  a  lad  of  fifteen,  and  has 
twice  synchronously  amputated  three  limbs  from  the  same  patient,  one  case 
recovering. 

Wharton  ^  reports  a  case  of  triple  major  amputation  on  a  negro  of  twenty- 
one,  who  was  run  over  by  a  train  (Fig.  211).  His  right  leg  was  crushed  at 
the  knee,  and  the  left  leg  crushed  and  torn  off  in  the  middle  thinl ;  the  right 
forearm  and  hand  were  crushed.  In  order  to  avoid  cliill  and  exposure,  he 
was  operated  on  in  his  old  clothes,  and  while  one  limb  was  being  am])iitated 
the  other  was  being  ]>rej)ared.  The  most  injured  meml)er  was  removal  first. 
Recovery  was  uninterrupted. 

There  are  two  cases  of  spontaneous  amputation  worthy  of  record. 
Boerhaave  mentions  a  peasant  near  Leyden,  whose  axillary  artery  was  dividinl 
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with  a  knife,  causing  great  effusion  of  blood,  and  the  patient  fainted.  The 
m<}Uth  of  the  vessel  was  retracted  «i 
(iir  as  to  render  ligature  iraposidhle, 
an<l  the  poor  man  was  abandoDcd  tn 
what  was  considered  an  inevitable 
fate  by  his  t  men  lightened  attendants. 
Expecting  to  die  every  moment,  be 
continued  several  days  in  a  languid 
state,  but  the  hemorrlmge  ceased 
spontaneously,  and  the  arm  decayed, 
shrunk,  and  dried  into  a  mummilied 
stump,  which  he  carried  about  for 
(juite  a  while.  Rooker  '  speaks  of 
a  fracture  of  the  foreann,  near  die 
lower  part  of  the  middle  third,  io  t 
[latieiit  aged  fourteen.  Incipient 
gangrene  l)elow  the  seat  of  fracttirei 
with  osisociate  inflummation,  devi'l- 
oped  ;  hut  un  account  of  the  incnaf>- 
ing  gangrene  it  was  determined  Io 

fit  jii._-,)„dii.ii,..Li,iii,,i,i„Mi...ii.iL uhari.pii).       amputate.     On  tlie  fifth  day  theliiK 

of  demareatiiiii  exti'iided  to  the  spine 
of  the  scapula,  laj-ing  bare  the  lw>ne  and  expos- 
ing the  acromion  pnx^as  and  involving  the  pec- 
toral muscles.  It  was  again  decideil  to  let  Nature 
continue  her  work.  The  bones  exfoliated,  the 
spine  and  the  acromial  end  of  the  scapula  came 
away,  and  a  good  stump  was  formed.  Figure  212 
represents  the  imticnt  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight. 
By  ingenious  mechanical  contrivances  persons 
who  have  lost  an  extremity  are  enabled  to  per- 
form the  ordinary  functions  of  the  missing  mem- 
ber with  but  slight  deterioration.  Artificial 
arms,  hands,  and  legs  liave  been  develope<l  to 
such  a  di'frrif  nf  jxTfi-ction  that  the  modern 
mechanisms  of  this  nature  are  very  unlike  the 
cumbersome  and  intricate  contrivances  formerly 
used. 

Ijc  Progr^s  Mfdical ''  contains  an  interesting 
iircoimt  of  a  curious  contest  held  between  dis- 
membered athletes  at   Nogcnt-Sur-Marne,  a 
smalltownintheDepartmentof  the  Seine,  in  France.    Responding  to  a  g('ne'*' 
«  133.  1879.  XI.,  210.  >■  Quoted  476,  1695,  U.,  390. 
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ivitation,  no  less  than  seven  individuals  who  had  lost  either  leg  or  thigh,  com- 
eted  in  running  races  for  prizes.  The  enterprising  cripples  were  divided  into 
WTO  classes :  the  cuiasards,  or  those  who  had  lost  a  thigh,  and  jambarcbty  or 
hose  who  had  lost  a  leg  ;  and,  contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected, 
he  grand  champion  came  from  the  former  class.  The  distance  in  each  race 
iras  200  meters.  M.  RouUin,  whose  thigh,  in  consequence  of  an  accident, 
iras  amputated  in  1887,  succeeded  in  traversing  the  course  in  the  remarkable 
ime  of  thirty  seconds  (about  219  yards)  ;  whereas  M.  Florrant,  the  speediest 
jambard,  required  thirty-six  seconds  to  run  the  same  distance ;  and  was, 
aoreover,  defeated  by  two  other  cuissards  besides  tlie  cliampion.  The  junior 
ace  was  won  in  thirty-five  seconds,  and  this  curious  day's  sport  was  ended  by 
.  course  de  consolation,  which  was  carried  off  in  thirty-three  seconds  by  IVL 
^f  ausire,  but  whether  he  was  a  cuissard  or  a  jambard  was  not  stated. 

On  several  occasions  in  England,  cricket  matches  have  been  organized 
between  armless  and  legless  men.  In  Charles  Dickens'  paper,  "All  the  Year 
lound,"  October  5,  1861,  there  is  a  reference  to  a  cricket  match  between  a 
►ne-armed  eleven  and  a  one-legged  eleven.  There  is  a  recent  report  from  De 
Calb,  Illinois,  of  a  boy  of  thirteen  who  had  lost  both  legs  and  one  arm,  but 
irho  was  nevertheless  enabled  to  ride  a  bicycle  specially  constructed  for  him 
y  a  neighboring  manufacturer.  With  one  hand  he  guided  the  handle  bar, 
nd  bars  of  steel  attached  to  his  stumps  served  as  legs.  He  experienced  no 
rouble  in  balancing  the  wheel ;  it  is  said  that  he  has  learned  to  dismount^ 
nd  soon  expects  to  be  able  to  mount  alone  ;  although  riding  only  three  weeks^ 
le  has  been  able  to  traverse  one-half  a  mile  in  two  minutes  and  ten  seconds. 
Vhile  the  foregoing  instance  is  an  exception,  it  is  not  extraordinary  in 
he  present  day  to  see  persons  with  artificial  limbs  riding  bicycles,  and  even 
n  Philadelphia,  May  30,  1896,  there  was  a  special  bicycle  race  for  one- 
egged  contestants. 

The  instances  of  interesting  cases  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  extremities 
re  not  numerous.  In  some  cases  the  foreign  body  is  tolerated  many  years 
ti  this  location.  There  are  to-day  many  veterans  who  have  bullets  in  their 
xtremities.  Girdwood*  speaks  of  the  removal  of  a  foreign  body  after 
vventy-five  years'  prest^nce  in  the  forearm.  Pike**  mentions  a  man  in  India, 
rho,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  aft«r  killing  a  wounded  hare  in  the  usual 
lanner  by  striking  it  on  the  back  of  the  neck  with  the  side  of  the  hand, 
oticed  a  slight  cut  on  the  hand  which  soon  healed  but  left  a  lump  under  the 
kin.  It  gave  him  no  trouble  until  two  months  before  the  time  of  report, 
rhen  he  asked  to  have  the  lump  removed,  thinking  it  was  a  stone.  It  was 
ut  down  upon  and  removed,  and  proved  to  be  the  spinous  process  of  the 
ertebra  of  a  hare.  The  bone  was  living  and  hcjilthy  and  had  fornuKl  a 
art  of  arthrcKlial  joint  on  the  base  of  the  phalanx  of  the  little  finger  and 
ad  remained  in  this  j)()sition  for  nearly  twenty-two  years. 

a  251,  1866.  b  224,  1889,  ii.,  1331. 
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White*  has  described  a  case  in  which  a  nail  broken  off  in  the  foot, 
se|)arated  into  26  splinters,  which,  after  intense  suffering,  were  succesjrfiilly 
removed.  There  was  a  case  recently  reported  of  a  man  admitted  to  the 
Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York,  whose  ann  was  supposed  to  have  been  frac- 
tured by  an  explosion,  but  instead  of  which  ii  feet  of  lead  wire  were  found 
in  it  by  the  surgeons.  The  man  was  a  machinist  in  the  employ  of  the  Ea.4 
River  Lead  Co.,  and  had  charge  of  a  machine  which  converted  molten  lead 
into  wire.  This  machine  consists  of  a  steel  box  into  which  the  lead  is  forced, 
being  pressed  through  an  aperture  \  inch  in  diameter  by  hydraulic  pressure 
of  600  tons.  Reaching  the  air,  the  lead  becomes  hard  and  is  wound  on  a 
large  wheel  in  the  form  of  wire.  Just  before  the  accident  this  small  a])erture 
had  become  clogged,  and  the  patient  seized  the  projecting  wire  in  his  hand, 
intending  to  free  the  action  of  the  machine,  as  he  had  previously  done  on  nianv 
occasions,  by  a  sharp,  strong  pull ;  but  in  so  doing  an  explosion  occurred,  and 
he  was  hurknl  to  the  floor  unconscious.  While  on  the  way  to  tlie  hospital  in 
the  ambulance*,  he  became  conscious  and  complained  of  but  little  pain  except 
soreness  of  the  left  arm  about  the  elbow.  The  swelling,  which  had  develoixHl 
ver}'  rapidly,  made  it  imj>ossible  for  the  surgeons  to  make  an  examination, 
but  on  the  following  day,  when  the  inflammation  had  subsided  sufficiently,  a 
diagnosis  of  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  arm  was  made.  There  was  no  ex- 
ternal injury  of  the  skin  of  any  magnitude,  and  the  surgeons  decided  to  cut 
down  on  the  trifling  contusion,  and  remove  what  appeared  to  be  a  fragment 
of  bone,  kxlged  slightly  above  the  yrn^t,  An  anesthetic  was  administen^l, 
and  an  incision  made,  but  to  the  amazement  of  the  operators,  instead  of  Ixuie, 
a  piece  of  wire  one  inch  in  length  and  J  inch  in  diameter  was  removed.  On 
further  exploration  piece  after  piece  of  tlie  wire  was  taken  out  until  finally  tlie 
total  length  thus  removed  aggregated  1 1  feet,  the  longest  piece  measuring  t^<> 
feet  and  the  shortest  \  inch.  The  wire  was  found  imbedded  under  the  mus- 
cles of  the  arm,  and  some  of  it  had  become  wedged  between  tlie  bones  of  the 
forearm.  Probablv  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  curious  accident  ^va^ 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  fracture  or  injury  to  the  bone,  and  it  was  thought 
possible  that  the  function  of  the  arm  would  be  but  little  impaireil. 

Touscy^  rei)orts  a  case  of  foreign  body  in  the  axilla  that  was  taken  ft>ra 
necrotic  fragment  of  the  clavicle.  The  patient  was  a  boy  of  sixteen,  \vh<» 
climbed  up  a  lanij)-ix)st  to  get  a  light  for  his  bicycle  lamp ;  his  feet  slipiM-d 
off  the  ornamental  U»dge  wliich  passed  horizontally  around  the  post  alx>ut  fiHir 
feet  fn)in  the  ground,  and  he  fell.  In  the  fall  a  lead  pencil  in  his  waistowt 
IHK'ket  ouight  on  the  ledge  and  was  driven  into  the  axilla,  breaking  off  out 
of  sight.  This  was  supposed  to  l)e  a  piece  of  the  clavicle,  and  was  (mly 
diseovert^l  to  be  a  pencil  when  it  was  removed  six  weeks  after. 

There  are  several  diseas(»s  of  the  bone  having  direct  bearing  on  the 
anomalies  of  the  extremities  which  should  have  mention  here.     Osteomalacia 
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is  a  die<^ase  of  the  boiieH  in  adult  life,  occurring  most  fr«iiiently  in  puerperal 
women,  but  idso  seen  in  women  not  in  the  puer(>enil  state,  and  in  men.  It  is 
cliaraotcrizcd  by  a  prc^ressive  softening  of  the  bone-substance,  from  a  gradual 
absorption  of  the  lime-salts,  and  gives  rise  to  considerable  deformity,  and  occa- 
siotially  b)  spontaneous  fracture. 

Rachitis  or  rickets  is  not  a  disease  of  adult  life,  but  of  infancy  and  child- 
hvKxi,  ami  never  occurs  after  the  age  of  puberty. 
It  seldom  begins  before  six  months  or  afltr 
three  years.  There  are  several  theories  as  to 
its  causation,  one  iK'ing  tliut  it  is  due  to  an  ab- 
normal development  of  ucids.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  <lefeetivc  nutrition  and  bad  hygienic 
surroundings  are  prominent  factors  in  its  pro- 
duction. The  principal  pathologic  change  is 
tiven  in  the  epiphyseal  lines  of  long  bones  and 


rig.  lis,— A|.|>ci 


beneath  the  periosteum.  Figure  213  shows  the  appearance  during  life  of  a 
patient  M'ith  the  highest  grade  of  rachitis,  aud  it  can  l>e  easily  understood 
wliat  a  barrier  to  natural  child-birth  it  would  produce.  In  rachitis 
epiphyseal  swellings  are  seen  at  the  wri.sts  and  ankle-joints,  and  in  BU]>erior 
cases  at  the  ends  tif  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  When  the  shaft 
of  a  long  bone  is  afieeted,  not  only  defiimiitj',  but  even  fracture  may  occur. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  humenis  and  femur  appear  to  l»e  the  bones 


\ 
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most  likely  to  break  ;  there  ia  an  os^ociatt!  (iefi)nuity  of  tin;  head,  knowij 
"  ijraniotabes,"  together  with  pigeon-breast  and  various  t^pinal  cur\'aturp.  8 
acoompaaying  illustration  (Fig.  214)  in  from  a  drawing  of  a  skeleton  M 
Warren  Moseum  in  Boston,  The  suhjcct  was  an  Indian,  twenty-one  ji 
of  age,  one  of  the  Sis  Nations.  His  mode  of  locomotion  was  by  a  large  woM 
bowl,  in  which  he  sat  and  moved  forward  by  advancing  first  one  side  dt\ 
|ji>wl  and  then  the  otlier,  by  means  of  his  hands.  The  nodules  or  "  adventjfl 
joints"  were  the  residt  of  inijK'rfect  ossitieation,  or,  in  other  words,  of  iih| 
before  ossification  was  completed.  ' 


Anak^ous  to  nichitis  is  achondroplasia,  or  the  so-call«l  fetal  rid 
disease  in  which  deformity  results  from  an  arrest,  absence,  or  [)en-«rsioBi 
normal  process  of  enchondnd  ossifioatiun.  It  is  decidedly  an  intrautei 
tion,  and  the  great  majority  of  fetnses  die  in  utero.  Thomson  • 
living  cases  of  aehondroplasia.  The  first  was  a  child  five  months  of  ^ 
pale  complexion,  bright  and  intelligent,  its  head  measiirinp  23  tn^ 
length.  There  was  a  nan-ow  thorax  showing  the  distinct  beads  of  IH 
the  upi>er  and  lower  iinibn  wen'  vepj-  short,  Imt  improvni  under  ai)tin| 
•  318,  Jone,  1883. 
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treatment     The  child  died  of  pneumonia.     The  other  two  cases  (Fig.  215) 
were  in  adults,  one  thirty-nine  and  the  other  thirty-six.     The  men  were  the 
0&me  height,  49  inches,  and  resembled  each  other  in  all  particulars.     They 
both  enjoyed  good  health,  and,  though  somewhat  dwarfed,  were  of  consider- 
able intelligence.     Neither  had  married.     Both  the  upper  and  lower  limbs 
showed  exaggerations  of  the  normal  curves ;  the  hands  and  feet  were  broad 
and  short ;  the  gait  of  both  of  these  little  men  was  waddling,  the  trunk 
swaying  when  they  attempted  to  make  any  rapid  progress. 

Osteitis  deformans  is  a  hyperplasia  of  bone  described  by  Paget  in 

1 856.     Paget's  patient  was  a  gentleman  of  forty-six  who  liad  always  enjoyed 

good  health  ;  without  assignable  cause  he  began  to  be  subject  to  aching  pains 

in  the  thighs  and  legs.     The  bones  of  the  left  leg  began  to  increase  in  size, 

and  a  year  or  two  later  the  left  femur  also  enlarged  considerably.     During  a 

period  of  twenty  years  these  changes  were  followed  by  a  growth  of  other 

bones.     The  spine  became  firm  and  rigid,  the  head  increased  b\  inches  in 

circumference.     The  bones  of  the  face  were  not  affected.     When  standing, 

tJie   patient  had  a  peculiar  bowed  condition  of  the  legs,  with  marked  flexure 

at  the  knees.     He  finally  died  of  osteosarcoma,  originating  in  the  left  radius. 

Paget  collected  eight  cases,  five  of  whom  died  of  malignant  disease.     The 

postmortem  of  Paget's  case  showed  extreme  thickening  in  the  bones  affected, 

the   femur  and  cranium  particularly  showing  osteosclerosis.     Several  cases 

have  been  recorded  in  this  country ;  according  to  Warren,  Thieberge  analyzed 

43  cases ;  21  were  men,  22  women  ;  the  disease  appeared  usually  after  forty. 

Acromegaly  is  distinguished  from  osteitis  deformans  in  that  it  is  limited  to 

liypertrophy  of  the  hands,  feet,  and  face,  and  it  usually  begins  earlier.     In 

gigantism  the  so-called   "  giant  growth  of   bones "   is  often   congenital   in 

character,  and  is  unaccompanied  by  inflammatory  symptoms. 

The  deformities  of  the  articulations  may  be  congenital  but  in  most 
^ai>es  are  acquired.  When  these  are  of  extreme  degree,  locomotion  is  effected 
In  most  curious  ways.  Ankylosis  at  unnatural  angles  and  even  complete 
Teversion  of  the  joints  has  been  noticed.  Par6  gives  a  case  of  reversion,  and 
of  crooked  hands  and  feet ;  and  Barlow  *  speaks  of  a  child  of  two  and  three- 
quarter  years  with  kyphosis,  but  mobility  of  the  lumbar  region,  which  walked 
on  its  elbows  and  knees.  The  pathology  of  this  deformity  is  obscure, 
but  there  might  have  been  nial|X)sition  in  utero.  Wilson  presented  a  similar 
case  before  the  Clinical  KSociety  of  London,  in  1888.  The  "Camel-boy," 
exhibited  some  years  ago  throughout  the  United  States,  had  reversion  of  the 
joints,  which  resembled  those  of  quadnipeils.  He  walked  on  all  fours,  the 
mode  of  progression  resembling  that  of  a  camel. 

Figure  216  represents  Orloff,  "  the  transparent  man,"  an  exhibitionist,  show- 
ing curious  deformity  of  the  long  lx)nes  and  atrophy  of  the  extremities.  He 
derived  his  name  from  the  remarkable  trans|)areney  of  his  deformed  members 
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tip  cliH^trkr  liniit,  liiie  to  porwsitj-  of  the  bones  and  deficiency  of  tlie  overljing 
tissiKi^. 

Fij^in-  '21 7,  taken  fn>m  Hutchineim's  "  Archives  of  Sui^n-,"  ■  represwits 
nil  cxtrc'iiii'  i-ujk^  i)f  doiormitv  of  the  kueo- 
jiiints  ill  a  Im>j'  of  wvvn,  the  rostilt  of  st'vere 
iwt<^Mirthritis.     The  kiKfs  and  I'lLwws  were 
(iiiii|ih'1vly  aiikylom-*!. 


Infantile  spinal  paralTsis  is  often  the  cauiic  of  dirires^ng  de^xinitici, 

I'liiihliii);  liKMniotion  in  the  ordinan'  manner.     In  a  paper  on  the  BOigM 

and   nieclmnical 


,■;:-  M.ii,.!i  at  ill. 


lii]>>,  km- 


of  such  deformitiea  Wil- 
laid''  mi'ntiond  a  bny  nf 
fourteen,  the  victim  of  iii- 
taiitilp  paraly:>i>(,  who  at  thi' 
agi-  of  eleven  had  ncvir 
wiilki<d.  hut  dra^^il  Iii- 
h"psalong(Fip.21i!<i.  Hi- 
li-gs  wen-  jrrfnily  twi^tel. 
ami  llii'iv  was  flesii-n  ut 
right  angles  at  the  hi|» 
awl  knee^.  Then-  wa- 
eijainitvani::  in  the  left  t'o-t 
and  tijtiinovalinis  in  tin- 
ri::hl.  By  an  Mjit-nitii'n '-t' 
■,  and  iVti.  with  apgili ration  of  j.la-t-r- 
t'  121.  >Ut.  I^fl. 
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P-I^ris  and  extension,  this  hopeless  cripple  walked  with  crutches  in  two 
lontlis,  and  with  an  apparatus  consisting  of  elastic  straps  over  the  quadriceps 
itnori^,  peroneals,  and  weakened  mnscles,  the  valgiis-foot  being  supported 
•eneath  the  sole.  In  six  months  he  wa.s  walking  long  distances  ;  in  one  year 
le  niov«Ki  speedily  on  crutclies.  Willard  also  mentions  another  ease  of  a  girl 
f  elevt-n  who  was  totally  unable  to  support  the  body  in  the  erect  position, 
tni  could  move  on  all  ionrs,  as  shown  in  fifrme  219.  There  was  e<piino- 
'anis  in  the  right  foot  and  valgus  in  the  left.  The  left  hip  was  greatly 
Ibtorted,  not  only  in  the  direction  of  flexion,  but  there  was  also  twisting  of  the 
emoral  neck,  simulating  dislocation.  This  patient  was  also  operated  on  in 
•hi-  -anie  nmnner  as  the  jiroecdin^r  'inc. 
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Relative  to  anomalous  increase  or  hypertrophy  of  the  bones  of  the 

extremities,  Fischer  shows  that  ;ui  increase  in  the  length  "f  li..ni'  may  fol- 
low slight  injuries.  He  mentions  a  boy  of  tweh'c,  who  was  run  ovlt  by  a 
wagon  and  sufieretl  a  contusion  of  the  bones  of  the  right  leg.  In  the  course 
of  a  year  this  leg  became  4J  cm.  longer  than  the  other,  and  the  bones  were 
also  much  thicker  tlian  in  the  other.  Fischer  also  reports  several  cases  of 
dbnormal  growth  of  bone  following  net^rosis.  A  case  of  shortening  3J  cm., 
aAer  a  fracture,  was  rtiluced  to  one  cm.  by  eompensaton.-  growth.  Elonga- 
tion of  the  bone  is  also  mentioned  as  the  result  of  tlie  inflammation  of  the 
jt>int.  Warren  also  quotes  Taylor's  case  of  a  lady  who  fell,  injuring,  but  not 
fracturing,  the  thigh.  Gradual  enlargement,  with  an  outward  cur\Hng  of  the 
jone,  afterwanl  toi>k  place. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

SURGICAL  ANOMALIES  OF  THE  THORAX   AlsD 

ABDOMEK 

Injuries  of  the  lung  or  bronchus  are  always  serious,  but  contrary'  to  the 
general  idea,  recovery  after  extensive  wound  of  the  lung  is  quite  a  common 
occurrence.  Even  the  older  writers  report  many  instances  of  remarkable  re- 
coveries from  lung-injuries,  despite  the  primitive  and  dirty  methods  of  treat- 
ment. A  review  of  the  literature  previous  to  this  century  shows  the  names 
of  Arcseus,  Brunner,  Collomb,  Fabricius  Hildanus,  Vogel,  Rhodius,  Petit, 
Gu6rin,  Koler,  Peters,  Flebbe,  and  Stalpart,'*^  as  authorities  for  instances  of 
this  nature.  In  one  of  the  journals  ^^  there  is  a  description  of  a  man  who 
was  wounded  by  a  broad-sword  thrust  in  the  mediastinum.  After  death  it 
was  found  that  none  of  the  viscera  were  wounded,  and  death  was  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  the  in-rush  of  air  counterbalancing  the  pressure  within  tl»e 
lungs  left  them  to  tlieir  own  contractile  force,  with  resultant  collapse,  obstruc- 
tion to  the  circulation,  and  death.  It  is  said  that  Vesalius  demonstrated  thb 
condition  on  the  thorax  of  a  pig. 

Gooch^^  gives  an  instance  of  a  boy  of  thirteen  who  fell  from  the  top  of 
a  bam  upon  the  sharp  prow  of  a  plough,  inflicting  an  oblique  w^ound  from  the 
axilla  to  below  the  sternum,  slightly  above  the  insertion  of  the  diaphragm. 
Several  ribs  were  severed,  and  the  left  thoracic  cavity  was  wholly  exposwl  to 
view,  showing  the  lungs,  diaphragm,  and  pericardium  all  in  motion.     Tin 
lungs  soon  became  gangrenous,  and  in  this  horrible  state  the  patient  lived 
twelve  days.     One  of  tlie  curious  facts  noticed  by  the  ancient  writers  was  the 
amelioration  of  the  symptoms  caused  by  thoracic  wounds  after  hemorrhajre 
from  other  kx^ations ;  and  natunilly,  in  the  treatment  of  such  injuries,  thi> 
circnmistance  was  used  in  advocacy  of  depletion.     Monro  speaks  of  a  gentle- 
man who  was  woinided  in  a  duel,  and  who  had  all  the  symptoms  of  heniiH 
thorax  ;  liis  condition  was  immediatelv  relieved  bv  the  evacuation  of  a  con- 
siderable  (luantity  of  bloody  matter  with  the  urine.     Swammerdam  records  a 
similar  case,  and  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente  noticed  a  case  in  which  the 
oixniing   in    the   thorax    showed    immetliate    signs   of    improvement    after 
the  jxitient  voideil  large  quantities  of  bloody  urine.     Glandorp  also   call> 
attention  to  the  foregoing  facts.     Xicolaus  Xovocomensis  narratt*s  the  details 
of  the  case  of  one  of  his  friends,  suffering  from  a  |)enetTating  wound  of  the 
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horax,  who  was  relieved  and  ultimately  cured  by  a  bloody  evacuation  with 
he  stool. 

There  is  an  extraordinary  recovery  reported  *  in  a  boy  of  fifteen  who,  by 
aUing  into  the  machinery  of  an  elevator,  was  severely  injured  about  the 
hest  There  were  six  extensive  lacerations,  five  through  the  skin  about  six 
nches  long,  and  one  through  the  chest  about  eight  inches  long.  The  3d, 
tth,  5th,  and  6th  ribs  were  fractured  and  torn  apart,  and  about  an  inch  of 
he  substance  of  the  4th  rib  was  lost.  Several  jagged  fragments  were  removed  ; 
|X)rtion  of  the  pleura,  two  by  four  inches,  had  been  torn  away,  exposing  the 
•ericardium  and  the  left  lung,  and  showing  the  former  to  have  been  penetrated 
nd  the  latter  torn.  The  lung  collapsed  completely,  and  for  three  or  four 
lonths  no  air  seemed  to  enter  it,  but  respiration  gradually  returned.  The 
icerated  integument  could  only  he  closed  approximately  by  sutures.  It  is 
rorthy  of  remark  that,  although  extremely  pale,  the  patient  complained  of  but 
ttle  pain,  and  exhibited  only  slight  symptoms  of  shock.  The  pleural  cavity 
ibsequently  filled  with  a  dirty  serum,  but  even  this  did  not  interfere  with  the 
ealing  of  the  wound  and  the  restoration  of  the  lung  ;  the  patient  recovered 
ritliout  lateral  curvature. 

Bartholf  reports  a  case  of  rapid  recovery  after  perforating  wound  of  the 
ing.  The  pistol-ball  entered  the  back  1 J  inches  to  the  right  of  the  spinous 
•rocess  of  the  6th  dorsal  vertebra,  and  passed  upward  and  very  slightly  in- 
rard  toward  the  median  line.  Its  track  could  be  followed  only  IJ  inches. 
Cmphysema  appeared  fifteen  minutes  after  the  reception  of  the  wound,  and 
oon  became  pronounced  throughout  the  front  and  side  of  the  neck,  a  little 
•ver  the  edge  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  on  the  chest  two  inches  below  the  sternum 
nd  one  inch  below  the  clavicle.  In  four  hours  respiration  became  very  fre- 
[uent,  short,  and  gasping,  the  thoracic  walls  and  the  abdomen  scarcely  mov- 
ng.  The  man  continued  to  improve  rapidly,  the  emphysema  disappeared 
>n  the  seventh  day,  and  eighteen  days  after  the  reception  of  the  wound  he 
va«  discharged.  There  was  slight  hemorrhage  from  the  wound  at  the  time, 
)ut  the  clot  dried  and  closed  the  wound,  and  remained  there  until  it  was 
•enioved  on  the  morning  of  his  discharge,  leaving  a  small,  dry,  white  cicatrix. 

Loss  of  Lung-tissue. — The  old  Amsterdam  authority,  Tulpius,^^  has 
ecorded  a  case  in  which  a  piece  of  lung  of  alx)ut  three  fingers'  breadth  pro- 
ruded  through  a  large  wound  of  the  lung  under  the  left  nipple.  This  wound 
eceived  no  medical  attention  for  forty-eight  hours,  when  the  protruding  por- 
ion  of  lung  was  thought  to  be  dead,  and  was  ligated  and  cut  off;  it  weighed 
ibout  three  ounces.  In  about  two  weeks  the  wound  healed  with  the  lung 
idherent  to  it  and  this  condition  was  found  six  years  later  at  the  necropsy  of 
his  individual.  Tulpius  (juoted  Celsus  and  Hippocrates  as  authorities  for  the 
urgical  treatment  of  this  case.  In  1787  Bell  gave  an  account  of  a  case  in 
vhich  a  large  jK)rtion  of  the  lung  protruded  and  was  strangulated  by  the 
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edges  of  the  thoracic  wound,  yet  the  patient  made  a  good  recovery.  Fabri- 
cius  Hildanus^^  and  Ruysch®*^  record  instances  of  recovery  in  which  large 
pieces  of  lung  have  been  cut  off;  and  it  is  said  that  with  Greneral  Wolfe  at 
Quebec  there  was  another  officer  who  was  shot  through  the  thorax  and  who 
recovered  after  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  lung.  In  a  letter  to  one  of 
his  medical  friends  Roscius  says  that  he  succeeded  in  cutting  off  part  of  a  pro- 
tmding,  livid,  and  gangrenous  lung,  after  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  chest, 
with  a  successful  result  Hale  *•  reports  a  case  of  a  penetrating  stab-wound 
in  which  a  piece  of  lung  was  removed  from  a  man  of  twenty-five. 

Tait  ^  claims  that  surgical  treatment,  as  exemplified  by  Biondi's  experi- 
ment in  removing  portions  of  lung  from  animals,  such  as  dogs,  sheep,  cats, 
etc.,  is  not  practical ;  he  adds  that  his  deductions  are  misleading,  as  the  opera- 
tion was  done  on  healthy  tissue  and  in  deep  and  narrow-chested  animals. 
Excision  of  diseased  portions  of  the  lung  has  been  practised  by  Kron- 
lein  (three  cases),  Kuggi  of  Bologna  (two  cases).  Block,  Milton,  Weinlech- 
ner ;  one  of  Kronlein's  patients  recovered  and  Milton's  survived  four  months, 
but  the  others  promptly  succumbed  after  the  operation.  Tuffier  ^  is  quoted 
as  showing  a  patient,  aged  twenty-nine,  upon  whom,  for  beginning  tubercu- 
losis, he  had  j^erfonned  pneumonectomy  four  years  before.  At  the  operation 
he  had  removed  the  diseased  area  at  the  apex  of  the  right  lung,  together  with 
sound  tissue  for  two  cm.  in  everv  direction.  Tuffier  stated  that  the  result  of 
his  operation  had  been  perfectly  successftil  and  the  patient  had  shown  no  sus- 
picious symptoms  sinw. 

Rupture  of  the  Lung  Without  Fracture. — It  is  quite  possible  for  the 
lung  to  l)e  ruptui-eil  bv  external  violence  without  fracture  of  the  ribs ;  there 
an*  several  such  c^ses  on  record.  The  mechanism  of  this  rare  and  fetal  form 
of  injun'  has  lx*en  very  aptly  described  by  Goss^4in  as  due  to  a  sudden  pre^ 
sun*  exerteil  on  the  thoracic  wall  at  the  moment  of  ftill  inspiration,  there 
binng  a  s|>asm  of  the  glottis  or  obstruction  of  the  larynx,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  lung  bursts.  An  extraA*asation  of  air  occurs,  resulting  in  the 
development  of  emphysema,  pneumothorax,  etc.  Subsequently  pleurisy, 
pneumonia,  or  even  pus  in  the  pleural  caN'ity  often  result  Hemoptysis  is 
a  jx>ssible,  but  not  a  marked  symptom.  The  mechanism  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  bursting  of  an  inflateil  paper  hag  when  struck  by  the  hand. 
Other  obseners  disoanl  this  theory  of  M.  Gosselin  and  claim  that  the  nip- 
tun*  is  due  to  dinvt  pn*ssun%  as  in  the  cases  in  which  the  heart  is  ruptured 
\vitli4Hit  fniotun*  of  the  ribs.  The  theory  of  Gosselin  would  not  explain  these 
winliao  niptun^  fnun  external  violence  on  the  thoracic  walls,  and,  theref(»re, 
was  n^jei'teil  bv  some.  Pare,  Morgagni,  Portal,  Hewson  Smith,  Dupuytren, 
I^\ennei\  and  others  mention  this  injury.  Gosst^in  reports  two  cases  ter- 
miiuuing  in  n\>>ver}\  Ashhurst  n^ports  having  seen  three  cases,  all  of  which 
tenniiuUinl  fatallv  Ivfon?  the  fifth  ilav  ;  he  has  collected  the  historieri  of  39 
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of  which  12  recovered.     Otis  has  collected  reports  of  25  cases  of  this 
Ibrm  of  injury  from  military  practice  exclusively.     These  were  generally 
caused  by  a  blow  on  the  chest,  by  a  piece  of  shell,  or  other  like  missile. 
Among  the  25  cases  there  were  11  recoveries.     As  Ashhurst  very  justly 
remarks,  this  injury  appears  more  fatal  in  civil  than  in  military  life. 
Pyle  *  reports  a  case  successfully  treated,  as  follows  : — 
*'  Lewis  W.,  ten  years  old,  white,  born  in  Maryland,  and  living  now  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  was  brought  in  by  the  Emergency  Hospital  ambu- 
lance, on  the  afternoon  of  November  10th,  with  a  history  of  having  been  run 
over  by  a  hose-cart  of  the  District  Fire  Department.     The  boy  was  in  a  state 
of  extreme  shock,  having  a  weak,  almost  imperceptible  pulse ;  his  respirations 
ivere  shallow  and  rapid,  and  his   temperature  subnormal.     There  were  no 
signs  of  external  injury  about  his  thoracic  cavity  and  no  fracture  of  the  ribs 
could  be  detected,  although  carefully  searched  for  ;  there  was  marked  emphy- 
sema ;  the  neck  and  side  of  the  face  were  enormously  swollen  with  the  extrar 
vasated  air ;  the  tissues  of  the  left  arm  were  greatly  infiltrated  with  air,  which 
enabled  us  to  elicit  the  familiar  crepitus  of  such  infiltration  when  an  attempt 
at  the  determination  of  the  radial  pulse  was  made.     Consciousness  was  never 
lost.      There  were  several  injuries  to  the  face  and  scalp ;  and  there  was  hem- 
orrhage from  the  nose  and  mouth,  which  was  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 
patient  had  fallen  on  his  face,  striking  both  nose  and  lip.     This  was  confirmed 
subsequently  by  the  absence  of  any  evidences  of  hemoptysis  during  the  whole 
period  of  convalescence.     The  saliva  was  not  even  blood-streaked ;  therefore, 
it   can  be  said  with  verity  that  there  was   no   hemoptysis.     Shortly  after 
admission    the   patient    reacted    to    the    stimulating    treatment,    his   pulse 
became  stronger,  and  all  evidences  of  threatened  collapse  disappeared.     He 
rested  well  the  first  night  and  complained  of  no  pain,  then  or  subsequently. 
The  improvement  was  continuous.     The  temperature  remained  normal  until 
the  evening  of  the  fifth  day,  when  it  rose  to  102.2°,  and  again,  on  the  evening 
of  the  sixth,  to  102.3°.     This  rise  was  apparently  without  significance  as  the 
patient  at  no  time  seemed  disturbed  by  it.     On  the  eightli  day  the  tempera- 
ture again  reached  the  normal  and  has  since  remained  there.     The  boy  is 
appiarently  well  now,  suffers  no  inconvenience,  and  has  left  the  hospital,  safe 
from  danger  and  apparently  free  from  any  pulmonary  embarrassment.     He 
uses  well-developed  diaphragmatic  l)reathing  which  is  fully  sufficient" 

Pollock*^  reports  the  case  of  a  boy  of  seven,  whose  lung  was  ruptured  by 
a  four-wheeled  cab  which  ran  over  him.  He  was  discharged  well  in  thirty- 
two  days.  Bouilly  ^  speaks  of  recovery  in  a  boy  of  seventeen,  after  a  rupture 
of  the  lung  without  fracture.  There  are  several  other  interesting  cases  of 
recoverv  on  record. 

There  are  instances  of  spontaneous  rupture  of  the  lung,  from  severe 
cough.     Hicks  ^  speaks  of  a  child  of  ten  months  suffering  with  a  severe  cough 
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resembling  pertussis,  whose  lung  ruptured  about  two  weeks  after  the  begiih 
ning  of  the  cough,  causing  death  on  the  second  day.  Ferrari  •  relates  a  curioog 
case  of  rupture  of  the  lung  from  deep  inspiration. 

Complete  penetration  or  transfixion  of  the  thoracic  cavity  b  doI 

necessarily  fatal,  and  some  marvelous  instances  of  recovery  after  injuries  of 
this  nature,  are  recorded.  Eve  ^  remarks  that  General  Shields  was  shot 
through  the  body  by  a  discharge  of  a  cannon  at  Cerro  Gordo,  and  was  given 
up  as  certain  to  die.  The  General  himself  thought  it  was  grape-shot  that 
traversed  his  chest.  He  showed  no  signs  of  hemoptysis,  and  althoogfa  b 
great  pain,  was  able  to  give  commands  after  reception  of  the  wound.  In  thk 
case,  the  ball  liad  evidently  entered  within  the  right  nipple,  had  passed 
between  the  lungs,  through  the  mediastinum,  emerging  slightly  to  the  ri^ 
of  the  spine.  Guthrie  ^'has  mentioned  a  parallel  instance  of  a  ball  travers- 
ing the  thoracic  cavity,  the  patient  completely  recovering  aft;er  treatment 
Girard,  Weeds,  Moacliam,  Bacon,  Fryer  and  others  ^  report  cases  of  perfo- 
rating gunshot  wounds  of  the  chest  with  recovery. 

Sewell  ®  describes  a  case  of  transfixion  of  the  chest  in  a  youth  of  eighteea 
After  mowing  and  while  carrying  his  scj^he  home,  the  patient  accidentaUj 
fell  on  the  blade  ;  the  point  passed  under  the  right  axilla,  between  the  3d  and 
4th  right  ribs,  horizontally  through  the  chest,  and  came  out  through  correspond- 
ing ribs  of  the  opposite  side,  making  a  small  opening.     He  fell  to  the  groond 
and  lay  still  until  his  brother  came  to  his  assistance  ;  the  latter  with  great 
forethought  and  caution  carefully  calculated  the  curvature  of  the  scythe  blade, 
and  thus  regulating  his  direction  of  tension,  successfully  withdrew  the  instra- 
ment      There  was  but  little  hemoptysis  and  the  patient  soon   recovered. 
Chelius  ^  records  an  instance  of  penetration  of  the  chest  by  a  carriage  shaft, 
with  subsequent  recover}'.     Hoyland  «  mentions  a  man  of  twenty-five  who 
was  discharging  bar-iron  from  the  hold  of  a  ship ;  in  a  stooping  position,  pre- 
paratory to  hoisting  a  bundle  on  deck,  he  was  struck  by  one  of  the  bars  which 
pinned  him  to  the  floor  of  the  hold,  penetrating  the  thorax,  and  going  into 
the  wood  of  the  flooring  to  the  extent  of  three  inches,  requiring  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  three  men  to  extract  it.      The  bar  had  entered  posteriorij 
between  the  9th  and  10th  ribs  of  the  left  side,  and  had  traversed  the  thorax 
in  an  upward  and  outward  direction,  coming  out  anteriorly  between  the  5th 
and  6th  ribt?,  about  an  inch  below  and  slightly  external  to  the  nipple.     There 
was    little    constitutional    disturbance,  and  the  man  was  soon    dischaiged 
cured.     Bn)wn  ^  records  a  case  of  impalement  in  a  boy  of  fourteen.     While 
nmning  to  a  fire,  he  struck  the  point  of  the  shaft  of  a  carriage,  which  passed 
through  his  left  chest,  Ix^low  the  nipple.     There  was,  strangely,  no  hemorrhage, 
and  no  symptoms  of  so  severe  an  injury  ;  the  boy  recovered. 

There  is  dejwsited  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
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odon,  a  mast-pivot,  15  inches  in  length  and  weighing  between  seven  and 
ht  pounds,  which  had  passed  obliquely  through  the  body  of  a  sailor.  The 
!cimen  is  accompanied  by  a  colored  picture  of  the  sufferer  himself  in  two 
ntions.  The  name  of  the  sailor  was  Taylor,  and  the  accident  occurred 
mrd  a  brig  lying  in  the  London  docks.  One  of  Taylor^s  mates  was  guid- 
;  the  pivot  of  the  try-sail  into  the  main  boom,  when  a  tackle  gave  way. 
le  pivot  instantly  left  the  man's  hand,  shot  through  the  air  point  downward, 
iking  Taylor  above  the  heart,  passing  out  lower  down  posteriorly,  and  then 
bedded  itself  in  the  deck.  The  unfortunate  subject  was  carried  at  once 
the  London  Hospital,  and  notwithstanding  his  transfixion  by  so  formidable 

instrument,  in  five  months  Taylor  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  walk,  and 
imately  returned  to  his  duties  as  a  seaman. 

In  the  same  museum,  near  to  this  spike,  is  the  portion  of  a  shaft  of  the 
rriage  which  passed  through  the  body  of  a  gentleman  who  happened  to  be 
inding  near  the  vehicle  when  the  horse  plunged  violently  forward,  with  the 
wilt  that  the  off  shaft  penetrated  his  body  under  the  left  arm,  and  came  out 
>m  under  the  right  arm,  pinning  the  unfortunate  man  to  the  stable  door, 
miediately  aft^r  the  accident  the  patient  walked  upstairs  and  got  in  bed  ; 
J  recovery  progressed  uninterruptedly,  and  his  wounds  were  practically 
fided  at  the  end  of  nine  weeks  ;  he  is  reported  to  have  lived  eleven  years 
:er  this  terrible  accident 

In  the  Indian  Medical  Grazette  •  there  is  an  account  of  a  private  of  thirty- 
e,  who  was  thrown  forward  and  off  his  horse  while  endeavoring  to  mount. 
»  fell  on  a  lance  which  penetrated  his  chest  and  came  out  through  the 
.pula.  The  horse  ran  for  about  100  yards,  the  man  hanging  on  and  trying 
stop  him.  After  the  extraction  of  the  lance  the  patient  recovered.  Long- 
re  ^  gives  an  instance  of  complete  transfixion  by  a  lance  of  the  right  side 
the  chest  and  lung,  the  patient  recovering.  Ruddock^  mentions  cases  of 
letrating  wounds  of  both  lungs  with  recovery. 

There  is  a  most  remarkable  instance  of  recoyery  after  major  thoracic 
unds  recorded  by  Brokaw.^  In  a  brawl,  a  shipping  clerk  received  a 
racic  wound  extending  from  the  3d  rib  to  ^vithin  an  inch  of  the  navel, 
\  inches  long,  completely  severing  all  the  muscular  and  cartilaginous 
ictures,  including  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  from  the  4th  to  the  9th, 
I  wounding  the  pleura  and  lung.  In  addition  there  was  an  abdominal 
and  6J  inches  long,  extending  from  the  navel  to  about  two  inches  above 
iipart's  ligament,  causing  almost  complete  intestinal  evisceration.  The 
ig  was  partially  collapsed.  The  cartilages  were  ligated  with  heavy  silk, 
1  the  hemorrhage  checked  by  ligature  and  by  packing  gauze  in  the  inter- 
>ndral  spaces.  The  patient  speedily  recovered,  and  was  discharged  in  a 
le  over  a  month,  the  only  disastrous  result  of  his  extraordinary  injuries 
ng  a  small  ventral  hernia. 

*  435,  1873,  44.      l>  476,  1871,  i.,  78.     c  656,  1842.      <1  702,  Dec.,  1800. 
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In  wounds  of  the  diaphtagm,  particularly  those  from  stabs  and  giuh 
shot  injuries,  death  is  generally  due  to  accompanying  lesions  rather  than  to 
injur}'  of  the  muscle  itself.  The  older  writers,  particularly  Glandorp* 
Hollerius,  and  Alexander  Benedictus,  made  a  favorable  diagnosis  of  wounds 
made  in  the  fleshy  portions  of  the  diaphragm,  but  despaired  of  those  in  the 
tendinous  portions.  Bertrand,  Fabricius  Hildanus,*^  la  Motte,  Ravaton, 
Valentini,^^  and  Glandorp,  record  instances  of  recovery  from  wounds  of  tlie 
diaphragm. 

There  are  some  peculiar  causes  of  diaphragmatic  injuries  on  record, 
laughter,  prolonged  vomiting,  excessive  eating,  etc.,  being  mentioned.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  his  "  Essay  on  Laughter  (du  Ris),"  Joubert  quotes  a  case  in 
which  involuntary  laughter  was  caused  by  a  wound  of  the  diaphragm ;  the 
laughter  mentioned  in  this  instance  vras  probably  caused  by  convulsive  move- 
ments of  the  diaphragm,  due  to. some  unknown  irritation  of  the  phrenic 
nerve.  Bremuse  •  gives  an  account  of  a  man  who  literally  split  his  diaphragm 
in  two  by  the  ingestion  of  four  plates  of  potato  soup,  numerous  cups  of  tea 
and  milk,  followed  by  a  large  dose  of  sodium  bicarbmiate  to  aid  digestion. 
After  this  meal  his  stomach  swelled  to  an  enormous  extent  and  tore  the  dia- 
phragm on  the  right  side,  causing  inmiediate  deadi.  ' 

The  diaphragm  may  be  ruptured  by  external  violence  (a  &11  on  the  dieet 
or  abdomen),  or  by  violent  squeezing  (railroad  accidents,  etc.),  or  according 
to  Ashhurstj  by  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  part  itself.     If  the  injuiy  b 
unaccompanied  by  lesion  of  the  abdominal  or  thoracic  viscera,  the  prognosis 
is  not  so  unfavorable  as  might  be  supposed.  *  Unless  the  laceration  is  ex- 
tremely small,  protrusion  of  the  stomach  or  some  other  viscera  into  the  tho- 
racic cavity  will  almost  invariably  result,  constituting  the  condition  known  as 
internal  or  diaphragmatic  hernia.     Par6^^  relates  the  case  of  a  Captain 
who  was  shot  through  the  fleshy  portion  of  the  diaphragm,  and  though  the 
wound  was  ap{>arently  healed,  the  patient  complained  of  a  colicky  pain. 
Eight  months  afterward  the  patient  died  in  a  violent  paroxysm  of  this  pain. 
At  the  postmortem  by  Guillomeau,  a  man  of  great  eminence  and  a  pupil  of 
Par^,  a  part  of  the  colon  was  found  in  the  thorax,  having  passo<l  throi^  a 
wound  in  the  diaphragm.    Gooch  '^^  saw  a  similar  case,  but  no  history-  of  the 
injur}'  tx)uld  be  obtaineil.     Bausch  ^  mentions  a  case  in  which  tlie  omentum, 
stomach,  and  ])ancreas  were  found  in  tfie  thoracic  cavity,  havii^  protruded 
thn^ugh  an  extensive  opening  in  the  diaphragm.     Mays,  Bonnet,  Blancaid, 
Si*heiiok,  Sonnert,  Fantoni,  and  Godefioy  record  instances  in  which,  aftser 
rupture  of  the  diaphragm,  the  viscera  have  been  foimd  in  the  thorax ;  there 
an*  many  modem  leases  on  record.     InteruiJ  hernia  through  the  diaphragm 
is  mentioueil  hv  CiX>jK*r,  Bowles,  Fothergill,  Monro,  Ballonius,  Derrecagiax, 
and  Schmidt.    Sir  Astley  Cooper^  mentioned  a  case  of  henua  ventriculi  fnnn 
external  violence,  wherein  the  diaphragm  was  lacerated  without  any  fracture 

*  SlC,  ISTS.  b  Leijoig.  1665.  c  550^  vi.,  374. 
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af  the  ribs.  The  man  was  aged  twenty-seven,  and  being  an  outside  pas- 
senger on  a  coach  (and  also  intoxicated),  when  it  broke  down  he  was  pro- 
jected some  distance,  striking  the  ground  with  considerable  force.  He  died 
OD  the  next  day,  and  the  diagnosis  was  verified  at  the  necropsy,  the  opening 
in  the  diaphragm  causing  stricture  of  the  bowel. 

Postempski  *  successfully  treated  a  wound  of  the  diaphragm  complicated 
with  a  wound  of  the  omentum,  which  protruded  between  the  external  opening 
between  the  10th  and  11th  ribs;  he  enlarged  the  wound,  forced  the  ribs 
apart,  ligated  and  cut  off  part  of  the  omentum,  returned  its  stump  to  the  abdo- 
men, and  finally  closed  both  the  wound  in  the  diaphragm  and  tlie  external 
wound  with  sutures.  Quoted  by  Ashhurst,  Hunter  recorded  a  case  of  gun- 
shot wound,  in  which,  after  penetrating  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  diaphragm, 
the  ball  lodged  in  the  thoracic  cavity,  causing  no  difficulty  in  breathing  until 
shortly  before  death^  and  even  then  the  dyspnea  was  meclianical — from  gase- 
ous distention  of  the  intestines. 

Peritonitis  in  the  thoracic  cavity  is  a  curious  condition  which  may  be 
brought  about  by  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  diaphragm.  In  1872  Sargent 
communicated  to  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement  an  account  of 
a  postmortem  examination  of  a  woman  of  thirty-seven,  in  whom  he  had  ob- 
serN'ed  major  injuries  twenty  years  before.  At  that  time,  while  sliding  down 
some  hay  from  a  loft,  she  was  impaled  on  the  handle  of  a  pitchfork  which 
entered  the  vagina,  penetrated  22  inches,  and  was  arrested  by  an  upper  left 
rib,  which  it  fractured ;  further  penetration  was  possibly  prevented  by  the 
woman's  feet  striking  the  floor.  Happily  there  was  no  injury  to  the  bladder, 
uterus,  or  intestines.  The  principal  symptoms  were  hemorrhage  from  the 
vagina  and  intense  pain  near  the  fractured  rib,  followed  by  emphysema.  The 
pitchfork-handle  was  withdrawn,  and  was  afterward  placed  in  the  museum 
of  the  Society,  the  abrupt  bloody  stain,  22  inches  from  the  rounded  end,  being 
plainly  shown.  During  twenty  years  the  woman  could  never  lie  on  her  right 
side  or  on  her  back,  and  for  half  of  this  time  she  spent  most  of  the  night  in 
the  sitting  position.  Her  last  illness  attracted  little  attention  because  her  life 
had  been  one  of  suffering.  After  death  it  was  found  that  the  cavity  in  the 
left  side  of  the  chest  was  entirely  filled  with  abdominal  viscera.  The  o{>en- 
ing  in  the  diaphragm  was  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  through  it  had  passed 
the  stomach,  transverse  colon,  a  few  inches  of  the  descending  colon,  and  a 
considerable  |X)rtion  of  the  small  intestines.  The  heart  was  crowded  to  the 
right  of  the  sternum  and  was  perfectly  healthy,  as  was  also  the  right  lung. 
The  left  lung  was  compressed  to  the  size  of  a  hand.  There  were  marked 
signs  of  peritonitis,  and  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  other  symptoms,  it  could 
be  said  tliat  this  woman  had  died  of  peritonitis  in  the  left  thoracic  cavity. 

Extended  tolerance  of  foreign  bodies  loose  in  the  thoracic  cavity 

has  been  noticed.     Tulpius®^  mentions  a  person  who  had  a  sponge  shut  up 

*  174,  398. 
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in  his  thoracic  cavity  for  six  weeks  ;  it  was  then  voided  by  the  mouth,  and 
the  man  recovered.  Fabricius  Hildanus^**  relates  a  similar  instance  in 
which  a  sponge-tent  was  expelled  by  coughing.  Amot  •  reports  a  case  in 
which  a  piece  of  iron  was  found  in  a  cyst  in  the  thorax,  where  it  had  re- 
mained for  fourteen  years.  Leach**  gives  a  case  in  which  a  bullet  was  im- 
pacted in  the  chest  for  forty-two  years.  Snyder*^  speaks  of  a  fragment  of 
knife-blade  which  was  lodged  in  the  chest  twelve  years  and  finally  coughed 
up. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Bronchi. — ^Walnut  kernels,  coins,  seeds,  beans^ 
corks,  and  even  sponges  have  been  removed  from  the  bronchi.     In  the  pres- 
ence of  Sir  Morrell  Mackenzie,  Johnston  of  Baltimore  removed  a  toy  loco- 
motiye  from  the  subglottic  cavity  by  tracheotomy  and  thyreotomy.    The 
child  had  gone  to  sleep  with  the  toy  in  his  mouth  and  had  subsequently 
swallowed   it^     Eldredge®    presented   a  hopeless  consumptive,    who  as  i 
child  of  five  had  swallowed  an  umbrella  ferrule  while  whistling  through  it, 
and  who  expelled  it  in  a  fit  of  coughing  twenty-three  years  after.     Eve  of 
Nashville  ^  mentions  a  boy  who  placed  a  fourpenny  nail  in  a  spool  to  make 
a  whistle,  and,  by  a  violent  inspiration,  drew  the  nail  deep  into  the  left 
bronchus.     It  was  removed  by  tracheotomy.     Liston  removed  a  large  piece 
of  bone  from  the  right  bronchus  of  a  woman,  and  Houston  tells  of  a  case  in 
which  a  molar  tooth  was  lodged  in  a  bronchus  causing  death  on  the  eleventh 
day.     Warren  mentions  spontaneous  expulsion  of   a  horse-shoe  nail   from 
the  bronchus  of  a  boy  of  two  and  one-half  years.     From  Dublin,  in  1844, 
Houston  rejx)rts  the  case  of  a  girl  of  sixteen  who  inhaled  the  wooden  peg 
of  a  small  fiddle  and  in  a  fit  of  coughing  three  months  aftem-ard  expelled  it 
frt>m  the  lungs.     In  1849  Solly  communicated  the  case  of  a  man  who  in- 
haleil  a  |>ebble  placed  on  his  tongue  to  relieve  thirst.     On  removal  this 
jx^bble  weigheil  144  grains.     Watson  of  Murfi«esboro  removed   a  portion 
of  an  lunbrella  rib  frtmi  a  trachc-a,  but  as  he  failed  to  locate  or  remove  the 
ferrule,  the  cast*  terminated  fatally.     Brigham^  mentions  a  child  of  five  who 
was  si^iztHl  with  a  lit  of  coughing  while  she  had  a  small  brass  nail   in  her 
mouth  ;  pulmonary'  phthisis  ensued,  and  in  one  year  she  died.     At  the  lK>^t- 
mortom  exiunination  the  nail  was  found  near  the  bifurcation  of  the  right 
bn^nchus,  and,  althougli  tnJored  black,  was  not  corroded. 

Man*:uvi  **  rej^^^rtiHl  an  ol>!H»r\'ation  of  the  removal  of  a  bean  fix)m  the 
bnnichus  t>f  a  chilil  of  three  and  a  half  vears.  Tlie  child  swallowed  the 
Wan  while  playinir,  inmitxliately  cried,  and  became  hoarse.  No  one  having 
notii^txl  the  aooiilont.  a  ili:uriHicS'is  of  croup  was  made  and  four  leeches  were 
applitnl  to  the  ntvk.     The  dyspm^  augmented  during  the  night,  and  there 

«  550,  l!^>7,  xiii..  ^^1.  >»  175.  1SS7.  «  267,  1870,  xi.,  401. 
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was  a  whistling  sound  with  each  respiratory  movement.  On  the  next  day 
the  medical  attendants  suggested  the  possibility  of  a  foreign  body  in  the 
larynx.  Tracheotomy  was  performed  but  the  dyspnea  continued,  showing 
that  the  foreign  body  was  lodged  below  the  incision.  The  blood  of  one  of 
the  cut  vessels  entered  the  trachea  and  caused  an  extra  paroxysm  of  dyspnea, 
but  the  clots  of  blood  were  removed  by  curved  forceps.  Marcacci  fils  prac- 
tised suction,  and  placed  the  child  on  its  head,  but  in  vain.  A  feather  was 
then  introduced  in  the  wound  with  the  hope  that  it  would  clean  the  trachea 
and  provoke  respiration ;  when  the  feather  was  withdrawn  the  bean  followed. 
The  child  was  much  asphyxiated,  however,  and  five  or  six  minutes  elapsed 
before  the  first  deep  inspiration.  The  wound  was  closed,  the  child  recovered 
its  voice,  and  was  well  four  days  aflerward.  Annandale  saw  a  little  patient 
who  had  swalloyred  a  bead  of  glass,  which  had  lodged  in  the  bronchus.  He 
introduced  the  handle  of  a  scalpel  into  the  trachea,  producing  sufficient  irri- 
tation to  provoke  a  brusque  expiration,  and  at  the  second  attempt  the  foreign 
body  was  expelled.  Hulke  ■  records  the  case  of  a  woman,  the  victim  of  a 
peculiar  accident  happening  during  the  performance  of  tracheotomy,  for  an 
affection  of  the  larynx.  The  internal  canule  of  the  tracheotomy-tube  fell 
into  the  right  bronchus,  but  was  removed  by  an  ingenious  instrument  extem- 
poraneously devised  from  silver  wire.  A  few  years  ago  in  this  country  there 
was  much  public  excitement  and  newspaper  discussion  over  the  daily  reports 
which  came  from  the  bedside  of  a  gentleman  who  had  swallowed  a  cork,  and 
which  had  become  lodged  in  a  bronchus.  Tracheotomy  was  performed  and 
a  special  corkscrew  devised  to  extract  it,  but  unfortunately  the  patient  died 
of  slow  asphyxiation  and  exhaustion.  Herrick  ^  mentions  tlie  case  of  a  boy 
of  fourteen  months  who  swallowed  a  shawl-pin  two  inches  long,  which  re- 
mained in  the  lungs  four  years,  during  which  time  there  was  a  constant  dry 
and  spasmodic  cough,  and  corresponding  depression  and  emaciation.  When 
it  was  ultimately  coughed  up  it  appeared  in  one  large  piece  and  several  smaller 
ones,  and  was  so  corroded  as  to  be  very  brittle.  After  diskxlgment  of  the 
pin  there  was  subsidence  of  the  cough  and  rapid  recovery. 

Lapty re  ^  mentions  an  elderly  gentleman  who  received  a  sudden  slap  on 
the  back  while  smoking  a  cigarettC;  causing  him  to  start  and  take  a  very 
deep  inspiration.  The  cigarette  was  drawn  into  the  right  bronchus,  where  it 
remained  for  tvvo  months  without  causing  symptoms  or  revealing  its  presence. 
It  then  set  up  a  circumscribed  pneumonia  and  cardiac  dropsy  which  continued 
two  months  longer,  at  which  time,  during  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  the  cigar- 
ette was  expelled  envelojKnl  in  a  waxy,  mucus-like  matter.  Louis  relates  the 
ca.se  of  a  man  who  carritnl  a  louis-d'or  in  his  lung  for  six  and  a  half  years. 

There  is  a  case  on  record  *^  of  a  man  who  nx^eived  a  gunshot  wound,  the 
ball  entering  hehiiKl  the  left  clavicle  and  passing  downward  and  across  to  the 
right  clavicle.     Sometime  afterward  this  patient  expectorated  two  pieces  of 
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bone  and  a  piece  of  gum  blanket  in  which  he  was  enveloped  at  the  time  of 
the  injury.  Carpenter  *  describes  a  case  of  fatal  pleuritis^  apparently  due  to 
tlie  presence  of  four  artificial  teeth  which  had  been  swallowed  thirteen  years 
before. 

Cardiac  Injuries. — For  ages  it  has  been  the  common  opinion  relative  to 
injuries  of  the  heart  that  they  are  necessarily  fatal  and  that,  as  a  rule,  death 
inunediately  follows  their  reception.  Notwithstanding  this  current  belief  a 
careful  examination  of  the  literature  of  medicine  presents  an  astounding  num- 
ber of  cases  in  which  the  heart  has  been  positively  wounded,  and  the  patients 
have  liveil  days,  months,  and  even  recovered ;  postmortem  examination,  by 
revealing  tlie  presence  of  cicatrices  in  the  heart,  confirming  the  original  dii^ 
nosis.  This  question  is  one  of  great  interest  as,  in  recent  years,  there  has 
been  constant  agitation  of  the  possibility  of  surgical  procedures  in  cardiac  as 
well  as  cerebral  injuries,  Del  Vecchio  **  has  reported  a  series  of  experiment* 
on  dc^  with  the  conclusion  that  in  case  of  wounds  in  human  beings  suture 
of  the  heart  is  a  possible  operation.  In  this  connection  he  proposes  the  fol- 
lowing operative  procedure :  Two  longitudinal  incisions  to  be  made  from  the 
lower  border  of  the  3d  rib  to  the  upper  border  of  the  7th  rib,  one  run- 
ning along  the  inner  margin  of  the  sternum,  the  other  about  ten  mm.  inside 
the  nipple-lino.  These  incisions  are  joined  by  a  horiz<Hital  cut  made  in  the 
fourth  interiN^^stal  space.  The  4th,  6th,  and  6th  ribs  and  cartilages  are 
divided  and  the  outer  cutaneous  flaps  turned  up ;  pushing  aside  the  plean 
with  the  finger,  expose  the  pericardium  and  incise  it  longitudinally ;  suture 
the  heart-wound  by  interrupted  sutures.  Del  Vecchio  adds  that  Fischer  has 
ei>lli»i'tiHl  reconls  of  376  cases  of  wountls  of  the  heart  with  a  mortalitv  two  to 
thrtH?  minutes  after  the  injury  of  20  per  cent.  Death  may  occur  from  a  few 
sei\>nds  to  nine  months  after  the  accident.  Keen  and  Da  Costa  ^  quote  Del 
A"i»ci*hio,  and,  in  ci>niment  on  lus  observations,  remark  that  death  in  cases  of 
wound  of  the  heart  is  due  to  pressure  of  effused  bloixl  in  the  pericardial  sac, 
aiul,  lHx*:uise  this  pressure  is  itself  a  check  to  fiirther  hemorrhage,  there  seems, 
as  far  as  heinorrh:igi*  is  concerned,  to  be  rather  a  question  whether  operative 
interference  may  not  be  itself  more  harmful  than  beneficial.  It  might  be 
addeil  that  the  shock  to  the  cardiac  action  might  be  sufficient  to  check  it,  and 
at  present  we  would  have  no  sure  means  of  starting  pulsation  if  once  stopped. 
In  heart-injuries,  paracentesis,  followed,  if  necessary,  by  incision  of  the  peri- 
ciinlium,  is  luh-iseil  by  some  surgeons^ 

Realizing  the  fiit:dity  of  injuries  of  the  heart,  in  consequence  of  which  al- 
most imy  chaniv  by  ofieration  should  be  quickly  seizeil  by  surgeons  rather 
tluui  trust  the  lives  of  jxitients  to  the  infinitesimal  chance  of  recoveiy,  it 
would  st»em  that  the  pn>fession  should  carvfiilly  consider  and  discuss  the  feasi- 
bility o(  any  pnxiHlure  in  this  direction,  no  matter  how  hvpi>thetic. 

Hall  "^  states  that  his  exjvrieuce  in  the  study  of  cardiac  wounds,  chiefly 
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on  game-animals,  would  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  transverse  wounds  of 
the  lower  portions  of  the  heart,  giving  rise  to  punctures  rather  than  extensive 
lacerations,  do  not  commonly  cause  cessation  of  life  for  a  time  varying  from 
some  considerable  fraction  of  a  minute  to  many  minutes  or  even  hours,  and 
especially  if  the  puncture  be  valvular  in  character,  so  as  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  much  blood.  However,  if  the  wound  involve  the  base  of  the  organ,  with 
extensive  laceration  of  the  surrounding  parts,  death  is  practically  instantane- 
ous. It  would  seem  that  injury  to  the  muscular  walls  of  the  heart  is  much 
less  efficient  in  the  production  of  immediate  death  than  destruction  of  the 
cardiac  nervous  mechanism,  serious  irritation  of  the  latter  producing  almost 
instantaneous  death  from  shock.  In  addition,  Hall  cites  several  of  the 
instances  aa  which  he  based  his  conclusions.  He  mentions  two  wild  geese 
which  flew  respectively  J  and  f  of  a  mile  after  haying  been  shot  through  the 
heart,  each  with  a  pellet  of  BB  shot,  the  base  in  each  instance  being  unin- 
jured ;  in  several  instances  antelope  and  deer  ran  several  rods  after  being 
shot  with  a  rifle  ball  in  a  similar  manner ;  on  the  other  hand,  death  was  prac- 
tically instantaneous  in  several  of  these  animals  in  which  the  base  of  the  heart 
was  extensively  lacerated.  Again,  death  may  result  instantaneously  from 
wounds  of  the  precordial  region,  or  according  to  Erichsen,  if  held  directly 
over  the  heart,  from  the  discharge  of  a  pistol  containing  powder  alone,  a  result 
occasionally  seen  after  a  blow  on  the  precordial  region.  It  is  well,  however, 
to  state  that  in  times  of  excitement,  one  may  receive  an  injury  which  will 
shortly  prove  fatal,  and  yet  not  be  aware  of  the  fact  for  some  time,  perhaps 
even  for  several  minutes.  It  would  appear  that  the  nervous  system  is  so 
highly  tuned  at  such  times,  that  it  does  not  respond  to  reflex  irritations  as 
readily  as  in  the  absence  of  excitement. 

Instances  of  Surviyal  after  Cardiac  Injuries. — We  briefly  cite  the 

principal  interesting  instances  of  cardiac  injuries  in  which  death  has  been 
delayed  for  some  time,  or  from  which  the  patient  ultimately  recovered. 

Par^  «i«  relates  the  case  of  a  soldier  who  received  a  blow  from  a  halberd, 
penetrating  the  left  ventricle,  and  who  walked  to  the  surgeon's  tent  to  have 
his  wound  dressed  and  then  to  his  own  tent  250  yards  away.  Diemerbroeck  » 
mentions  two  instances  of  long  survival  after  cardiac  injuries,  in  one  of  which 
the  patient  ran  60  paces  after  receiving  the  wound,  liad  complete  composure 
of  mind,  and  survived  nine  days.  There  is  an  instance^  in  which  a  man 
ran  400  paces  after  penetration  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  lived  for  five  hours. 
Morand  ^^^  gives  an  instance  of  survival  for  five  days  after  wound  of  the 
right  ventricle.  Saucerotte*^  speaks  of  survival  for  three  days  after  injury 
to  the  heart. 

Babington^  speaks  of  a  case  of  heart-injury,  caused  by  transfixion  by  a 
bayonet,  in  which  the  patient  sur\'ived  nine  hours.     Other  older  cases  are  as 

«  303,  L.  ii.,  cap.  vi.,  266  and  381.  b  470,  T.  xxxv. 
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follows  :  TEcluse,*  seven  days ;  the  Ephemerides,  four  and  six  days ;  Col  de 
Vilars,  twelve  days ;  Marcucci,**  eighteen  days ;  Bartholinus,*^  five  days ; 
Durande/  five  days ;  Boyer,  five  days ;  Capelle,®  twenty-six  hours ;  Fahner, 
eleven  days  ;  Marigues/  thirteen  days ;  Morgagni^  eight  days ;  la  Motte,  * 
twelve  hours ;  Rhodius,*^  Riedlm/  two  days ;  Saviard,^^*  eleven  days ;  Sen- 
nert,  J  three  days  ;  Triller,^  fourteen  days ;  and  Tulpius,*  two  and  fifteen  days; 
and  Zittmau,™  eight  days. 

The  Due  de  Berri,  heir  to  the  French  throne^  who  was  assassinated  in 
1826,  lived  several  hours  with  one  of  his  ventricles  opened.     His  surgeon, 
Dupuytren,  was  reprimanded  for  keeping  the  wound  open  with  a  probe  intro- 
duced every  two  hours,  but  this  procedure  has  its  advocates  at  the  present  day. 
Randall  °  mentions  a  gunshot  wound  of  the  right  ventricle  which  did  not  cause 
death  until  the  sixty-seventh  day.     Grant  **  describes  a  wound  in  which  a  ball 
from  a  revolver  entered  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  between  the  carti- 
lages of  the  5th  and  6th  ribs,  and  then  entered  the  right  ventricle  about  an 
inch  from  the  apex.     It  emerged  from  the  lower  part,  passed  through  the 
diaphragm,  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach,  and  lodged  in  the  left  kidney. 
The  patient  remained  in  a  state  of  collapse  fifteen  hours  after  being  shot,  and 
with  little  or  no  nourishment  lived  twenty-six  days.     At  the  postmortem  ex- 
amination the  wounds  in  the  organs  were  found  to  be  healed,  but  the  cicatrioes 
were  quite  evident.     Bowling  p  gives  a  case  of  gunshot  wound  of  the  shoulder 
in  which  death  resulted  eleven  weeks  after,  the  bullet  being  found  in  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart.     Thompson  ^  has  reported  a  bayonet  wound  of  the 
heart,  after  the  reception  of  which  the  patient  lived  four  days.     The  bayonet 
entered  the  ventricle  about  1 J  inches  from  the  left  apex,  traversing  the  left 
wall  obliquely,  and  making  exit  close  to  the  septum  ventriculorum.     Rob- 
erts **  mentions  a  man  who  ran  60  yards  and  lived  one  hour  after  being  shot 
through  both  lungs  and  the  right  auricle.     Curran  ■  mentions  the  case  of  a 
soldier  who,  in  1809,  was  wounded  by  a  bullet  which  entered  his  body  to  the 
left  of  the  sternum,  betAveen  the  2d  and  3d  ribs.     He  was  insensible  a  half 
hour,  and  was  carried  alx)ard  a  fighting  ship  crowded  with  sailors.     There 
was  little  hemorrhage  from  his  wound,  and  he  survived  fourteen  days.     At 
the  postmortem  examination  some  interesting  facts  were  revealed.     It  was 
found  that  the  right  ventricle  was  transversely  opened  for  about  an  inch,  the 
ball  having  penetrated  its  anterior  surface,  near  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary 
arterj"  (Fig.  220).     The  ball  was  found  loose  in  the  pericardium,  where  it  had 
fallen  during  the  necropsy.     There  was  a  circular  lacerated  opening  in  the 
tricuspid  valve,  and  the  ball  must  have  been  in  the  right  auricle  during  the 

a  418,  1744.        »>  Orteschi  Gioraale  di  Medicina,  Venet,  1763.  c  i^,  cent  i.,  hist  77. 
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foorteen  dars  in  which  the  man  lived.  Yite  '  mentions  an  example  of  remark- 
able tenacity  of  life  after  reception  of  a  cardiac  wound,  the  subject  living  four 
days  aft«r  a  knife-wound  penetrating  the  chest  into  the  pericardial  sac  and  pass- 
ing through  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  into  the  opposite  wall.  Boone ''  speaks 
of  a  gunshot  wound  in  which  death  was  postponed  until  the  thirteenth  day. 
Bullock "  mentions  a  case  of  gunshot  wound  in  which  the  ball  was  fotuid 
lodged  in  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle  four  days  and  eighteen  hours  after  inflic- 
tion of  the  wound.  Camochan''  describes  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  heart 
in  a  subject  in  whom  life  had  been  protracted  eleven  days.  After  death  the 
bullet  was  found  buried  and  encysted  in  the  heart.  Holly  *  reports  a  case  of 
pistol-shot  wound  through  the  right  ventricle,  septum,  and  aorta,  with  the 
ball  in  the  left  ventricle.  There  was  apparent  recovery  in  fourteen  days  and 
sadden  death  on  the  fifty-fifth  day. 

Hamilton^  gives  an  instance  of 
a  shoemaker  sixty-three  years  old 
who,  while  carrying  a  bundle,  fell 
with  rupture  of  the  heart  and  lived 
several  minutes.  On  postmortem  ex- 
amination an  opening  in  the  heart  was 
found  large  enough  to  admit  a  blow- 
pipe. Noble  '  speaks  of  duration  of 
life  for  five  and  a  half  days  after  rup- 
ture of  the  heart ;  and  there  are  in- 
stances on  record  in  which  life  has 
been  prolonged  for  thirteen  hours'* 
ami  for  fifty-three  hours '  after  a  simi- 
lar injury.  Glazehrook^  reports  the 
case  of  a  colored  man  of  thirty,  of 

powerful  physique, who  was  admitted        Flg.JM.-Woondof  the  hart;  mrflml.  Iburteea  dip 

to  the  Freedmen's  Hospital,  Wash-  (Cumnj. 

ington,  D.  C,  at  12,30  a.  m.,  on  February  5,  1895.  Upon  examination  by 
the  surgeons,  an  incised  wound  was  discovered  one  inch  above  the  left  nipple, 
3  J  inches  to  the  left  of  the  median  line,  the  incision  being  2J  inches  in  length 
and  its  direction  parallel  with  the  3d  rib.  The  man's  getienil  condition 
was  fairly  good,  an<l  the  wound  was  examined.  It  was  impossible  to  trace 
it'^  depth  further  than  the  3d  rib,  although  probing  was  resorted  to ;  it  was 
therefore  considered  a  simple  wound,  and  dressed  accordingly.  Twelve 
hours  later  symptoms  of  internal  hemorrhage  were  noticed,  and  at  S  A.  M., 
Febniary  6th,  the  mandie<l  after  surviving  his  injur)'  thirty-two  hours.  A 
necropsy  was  held  three  hours  after  death,  and  an  oblique  incision  |  inch  in 
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length   was    found    through    the   cartilage-end   of  the    3d   rib.     A  similar 
wound  was  next  found  in  the  pericardium,  and  upon  examining  the  heart 
there  was  seen  a  clean,  incised  wound  J  inch  in  length,  directly  into  the  right 
ventricle,  the  endocardial  wound  being  f  inch  long.     Both  the  pericardium 
and  left  pleura  were  distended  with  fresh  blood  and  large  clots.     Church » 
reports  a  case  of  gunshot  wound  of  the  heart  in  a  man  of  sixty-seven  who 
survived  three  hours.     The  wound  had  been  made  by  a  pistol  bullet  (32 
caliber),  was  situated  1 J  inches  below  the  mammary  line,  and  slightly  to  the 
left  of  the  center  of  the  sternum  ;  through  it  considerable  blood  had  escapeA 
The  postmortem  examination  showed  that  the  ball  had  pierced  the  sternum 
just  above  the  xiphoid  cartilage,  and  had  entered  the  pericardium  to  the  right 
and  at  the  lower  part.     The  sac  was  filled  with  blood,  both  fresh  and  clotted 
There  was  a  ragged  wound  in  the  anterior  wall  }  inch  in  diameter.    The 
wound  of  exit  was  |  inch  in  diameter.     After  traversing  the  heart  the  ball 
had  penetrated  the  diaphragm,  wounded  the  omentum  in  several  places,  and 
b<ecome  lodged  under  the  skin  posteriorly  between  the  9th  and  10th  ribs. 
Church  adds  that  the  "  Index  Catalogue  of  the  Surgeon-GeneraFs  Library  "  at 
Washington  contains  22  cases  of  direct  injury  to  the  heart,  all  of  which  lived 
longer  than  his  case  :  17  lived  over  three  days ;  eight   lived  over  ten  dap; 
two  lived  over  twenty-five  days ;  one  died  on  the  fifty-fifth  day,  and  there 
were  three  well-authenticated  recoveries.     Purple  ^  tabulates  a  list  of  42  cases 
of  heart-injury  which  survived  from  thirty  minutes  to  seventy  days. 

Fourteen  instances  of  gunshot  wounds  of  the  heart  have  been  collected 
from  U.  S.  Army  reports,*^  in  all  of  which  death  followed  very  promptly,  ex- 
cept in  one  instance  in  which  the  patient  survived  fifty  hours.  In  another 
case  the  patient  lived  twenty-six  hours  after  reception  of  the  injury,  the  coni- 
cal pistol-ball  passing  through  the  anterior  margin  of  the  right  lobe  of  the 
lung  into  the  pericardium,  through  the  right  auricle,  and  again  entered  the 
right  pleural  cavity,  passing  through  the  jx)sterior  margin  of  the  lower  lobe  of 
the  right  lung ;  at  the  autopsy  it  was  found  in  the  right  pleural  cavity.  The 
left  lung  and  cavity  were  perfectly  normal.  The  right  lung  was  engorged 
and  somewhat  compressed  by  the  blood  in  the  pleural  cavitj\  The  perica^ 
dium  was  much  distended  and  contained  from  six  to  eight  ounces  of  partially 
coagulated  blood.     There  was  a  fibrinous  clot  in  the  left  ventricle. 

Nonfatal  Cardiac  Injuries. — Wounds  of  the  heart  are  not  necessarilr 
fatal.  Of  401  cases  of  cardiac  injury  collected  by  Fischer^  there  were  as 
many  as  50  recoveries,  the  diagnosis  being  confirmed  in  33  instances  bv  an 
autopsy  in  which  there  were  found  distinct  signs  of  the  cardiac  injury.  By 
a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  fibers  of  the  heart,  a  wound  transverse  to  one 
layer  of  fibers  is  in  the  direction  of  another  layer,  and  to  a  certain  extent, 
therefore,  valvular  in  function ;  it  is  probably  from  this  fact  that  punctured 
wounds  of  the  heart  arc  often  attended  with  little  or  no  bleeding. 
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Among  the  older  writers,  several  instances  of  nonfatal  injuries  to  the 
heart  are  recorded.  Before  the  present  century  scientists  had  observed  game- 
animals  that  had  been  wounded  in  the  heart  in  the  course  of  their  lives^  and 
after  their  ultimate  death  such  direct  evidence  as  the  presence  of  a  bullet 
or  an  arrow  in  their  hearts  was  found.  Rodericus  a  Veiga  tells  the  story  of 
a  deer  that  was  killed  in  hunting,  and  in  whose  heart  was  fixed  a  piece  of 
arrow  that  appeared  to  have  been  there  some  time.  Glandorp*  experiment- 
ally produced  a  nonfatal  wound  in  the  heart  of  a  rabbit  Wounds  of  the 
heart,  not  lethal,  have  been  reported  by  Benivenius,^^  Marcellus  Donatus,  ** 
Schott,  ^  Stalpart  van  der  Wiel,^  and  Wolff.  OUenrot  reports  an  additional 
instance  of  recovery  from  heart-injury,  but  in  his  case  the  wound  was  only 
superficial. 

There  is  a  recent  case®  of  a  boy  of  fourteen,  who  was  wounded  in  the 
heart  by  a  pen-knife  stab.  Tlie  boy  was  discharged  cured  from  the  Middle- 
sex Hospital,  but  three  months  after  the  reception  of  the  injur}'  he  was  taken 
ill  and  died.  A  postmortem  examination  showed  that  the  right  ventricle  had 
been  penetrated  in  a  slanting  direction ;  the  cause  of  death  was  apoplexy, 
produced  by  the  weakening  and  thinning  of  the  heart's  walls,  the  effect  of  the 
wound.  Tillaux  ^  reports  the  case  of  a  man  of  sixty-five,  the  victim  of  gen- 
eral paralysis,  who  passed  into  his  chest  a  blade  16  cm.  long  and  2  mm. 
broad.  The  wound  of  puncture  was  5  cm.  below  the  nipple  and  2  cm.  to 
the  outside.  The  left  side  of  the  chest  was  emphysematous  and  cochymosed. 
The  heart-sounds  were  regular,  and  the  elevation  of  the  skin  by  the  blade 
coincided  with  the  ventricular  systole.  The  blade  was  removed  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  the  patient  gradually  improved.  Some  thirteen  months  after 
he  had  expectoration  of  blood  and  pus  and  soon  died.  At  the  necropsy  it 
was  seen  that  the  wound  had  involved  both  lungs ;  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
ventricle  and  the  inferior  lobe  of  the  right  lung  were  traversed  from  before 
backward,  and  from  left  to  right,  but  the  ventricular  cavity  was  not  pene- 
trated. Strange  to  say,  the  blade  had  passed  between  the  vertebral  column 
ami  the  esophagus,  and  to  the  right  of  the  aorta,  but  had  wounded  neither  of 
these  organs. 

O'Connor  ^^  mentions  a  graduate  of  a  British  University  who,  with  suicidal 
int4»nt,  transfixeil  his  heart  with  a  darning-needle.  It  was  extracted  by  a 
pair  of  watchmaker's  pliers.  In  five  days  the  symptoms  had  all  abated,  and 
the  would-be  suicide  was  well  enough  to  start  for  the  Continent.  Miihlig  « 
was  consulted  by  a  mason  who,  ten  years  before,  had  received  a  blow  from 
a  stiletto  near  the  left  side  of  the  stemimi.  The  cicatrix  was  plainly  visible, 
but  the  man  said  he  had  been  able  to  perform  his  daily  lal)ors,  although  at 
the  present  time  suffering  from  intense  dyspnea  and  anasarca.     A  loud  bel- 
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lows-sound  could  be  heard,  which  the  man  said  had  been  audible  since  the 
time  of  reception  of  the  injury.  This  was  a  double  bruit  accompanying  ^s- 
tole,  and  entirely  obscuring  the  physical  signs.  From  this  time  the  man 
speedily  failed,  and  after  his  death  there  were  cicatricial  signs  found,  particu- 
larly on  the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle,  together  with  patency  of  the  interven- 
tricular septum,  with  signs  of  cicatrization  about  this  rent.  At  the  side  of 
the  left  ventricle  the  rent  was  twice  as  large  and  lined  with  cicatricial  tissue. 

Stelzner  *  mentions  a  young  student  who  attempted  suicide  by  thrusting  a 
darning-needle  into  his  heart  He  complained  of  pain  and  dyspnea;  in 
twenty-four  hours  his  symptoms  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  operation 
was  deemed  advisable  on  account  of  collapse.  The  5th  rib  was  resected  and 
the  pleural  cavity  opened.  When  the  pericardial  sac  was  incised,  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  turbid  fluid  oozed  out,  and  the  needle  was  felt  in  an  oblique  position  in 
the  right  ventricle.  By  pressure  of  a  finger  passed  under  the  heart,  the  eye 
of  the  needle  was  pressed  through  the  anterior  wall  and  fixed  on  the  opera- 
tor's finger-nail.  An  attempt  to  remove  by  the  forceps  failed,  as  the  violent 
movements  of  the  heart  drew  the  needle  back  into  the  cavity.  About  thb 
stage  of  the  operation  an  unfortunate  accident  happened — ^the  iodoform  tam- 
pon, which  protected  the  exposed  pleural  cavity,  was  drawn  into  this  cavitr 
during  a  deep  inspiration,  and  could  not  be  found.  Notwithstanding  subse- 
quent pneumothorax  and  extensive  pleuritic  effusion,  the  patient  made  a  good 
recovery  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  week  and  at  the  time  of  report  it  was  still 
uncertain  whether  the  needle  remained  in  the  heart  or  had  wandered  into  the 
mediastinum.  During  the  discussion  which  followed  the  report  of  this  case, 
Halm  showed  a  portion  of  a  knitting-needle  which  had  been  removed  from 
the  heart  of  a  girl  during  life.  The  extraction  was  very  slow  in  order  to 
allow  of  coagulation  along  the  course  of  the  wound  in  the  heart,  and  to  guard 
agiiinst  hemorrhage  into  the  pericardial  sac,  wliich  is  so  often  the  cause  of 
death  in  punctured  wounds  of  diis  origan.  Halin  remarked  that  the  pulse, 
which  before  the  removal  had  been  ver}'  rapid,  sank  to  90. 

Marks  ^  reports  the  case  of  a  stab-wound  penetrating  the  left  9th  inter- 
costal space,  the  diaphragm,  pleura,  perirardium,  and  apex  of  the  heart  It 
was  necessarj'  to  enlarge  the  wound,  and,  under  an  anesthetic,  after  removing 
one  and  one-half  inches  of  the  9th  and  10th  ribs,  the  wound  was  thoroughly 
packeil  with  iodoform  gauze  and  in  twenty-one  days  the  patient  recovered. 
I^ivender  ^  mentions  an  incised  wound  of  the  heart  penetrating  the  right  ven- 
tricle, from  which  the  patient  recovered.  Purple  ^  gives  an  account  of  a  recov- 
erj'  from  a  wound  {)enetrating  bodi  ventricles.  The  diagnosis  was  confirmed 
by  a  necropsy  nine  years  thereafter.  Stoll  *  records  a  nonfatal  injury  to  the 
heart. 

Mastin '  reports  the  case  of  a  man  of  thirtj'-two  who  was  shot  by  a  38-cali- 
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yer  Winchester,  from  an  ambush,  at  a  distance  of  1 10  yards.  The  ball  entered 
lear  the  chest  posteriorly  on  the  left  side  just  below  and  to  the  outer  angle  of 
iie  scapula,  passed  between  the  7th  and  8th  ribs,  and  made  its  exit  from 
he  intercostal  space  of  the  4th  and  5th  ribs,  2  J  inches  from  the  nipple.  A 
ine  drawn  from  the  wound  of  entrance  to  that  of  exit  would  pass  exactly 
liTough  the  right  ventricle.  After  receiving  the  wound  the  man  walked  about 
wenty  steps,  and  then,  feeling  very  weak  from  profuse  hemorrhage  from  the 
'rent  of  the  wound,  he  sat  down.  With  little  or  no  treatment  the  wound 
dosed  and  steady  improvement  set  in ;  the  patient  was  discharged  in  three 
veeks.  As  the  man  was  still  living  at  last  reports,  the  exact  amount  of  dam- 
ige  done  in  the  track  of  the  bullet  is  not  known,  although  Mastin's  supposi- 
ion  is  that  the  heart  was  penetrated. 

Mellichamp  •  speaks  of  a  gunshot  wound  of  the  heart  with  recovery,  and 
Ford  ^  records  an  instance  in  which  a  wound  of  the  heart  by  a  buckshot  was 
bllowed  by  recovery.  O'Connor  reports  a  case  under  his  observation  in 
^hich  a  pistol-ball  passed  through  three  of  the  four  cavities  of  the  heart  and 
odged  in  the  root  of  the  right  lung.  The  patient,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  died  of  the 
effects  of  cardiac  disease  three  years  and  two  months  later.  Bell  mentions  a 
sise  in  which,  six  years  after  the  receipt  of  a  gunshot  wound  of  the  chest,  a 
jail  was  found  in  the  right  ventricle.  Christison  ^  speaks  of  an  instance  in 
nrhich  a  bullet  was  found  in  the  heart  of  a  soldier  in  Bermuda,  with  no  appar- 
ent signs  of  an  opening  to  account  for  its  entrance.  There  is  a  case  on  record  ^ 
)f  a  boy  of  fourteen  who  was  shot  in  the  right  shoulder,  the  bullet  entering 
hrough  the  right  upper  border  of  the  trapezius,  two  inches  from  the  acromion 
process.  Those  who  examined  him  supposed  the  ball  was  lodged  near  the 
iternal  end  of  the  clavicle,  four  or  five  inches  from  where  it  entered.  In 
ibout  six  weeks  the  boy  was  at  his  labors.  Five  years  later  he  was  attacked 
vith  severe  pneumonia  and  then  first  noticed  tumultuous  action  of  the  heart 
»vhich  continued  to  increase  aft«r  his  recovery.  Afterward  the  pulsation  could  be 
leard  ten  or  12  feet  away.  He  died  of  another  attack  of  pneumonia  fifteen 
rears  later  and  the  heart  was  found  to  be  two  or  three  times  its  natural  size, 
$ofl  and  flabby,  and,  on  opening  the  right  ventricle,  a  bullet  was  discovered 
imbedded  in  its  walls.  There  was  no  scar  of  entrance  discernible,  though  the 
pericardium  was  adherent.  Biffi  of  Milan  ®  describes  the  case  of  a  lunatic 
who  died  in  consequence  of  gangrene  of  the  tongue  from  a  bite  in  a  paroxysm 
)f  mania.  At  the  necropsy  a  needle,  six  cm.  in  length,  was  found  transfixing 
:he  heart,  with  which  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  said  he  had  stabbed  him- 
self twenty-two  months  prior  to  his  death.  There  is  a  collection  of  cases  ^  in 
rtrhich  bullets  have  been  lodged  in  the  heart  from  twenty  to  thirty  years. 

Balch  «  reports  a  case  in  which  a  leaden  bullet  remained  twenty  years  in 
;he  walls  of  the  heart     Hamilton  **  mentions  an  instance  of  gunshot  wound 
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of  the  heart,  in  which  for  twenty  years  a  ball  was  embedded  in  the  wall  of 
the  right  ventricle,  death  ultimately  being  caused  by  pneumonia.  Needles 
have  quite  frequently  been  found  in  the  heart  after  death ;  Graves,  Learning, 
Martin,  Neill,  Piorry,  Ryerson,  and  others  record  such  cases.  Callender* 
mentions  recovery  of  the  patient  after  removal  of  a  needle  from  the  heart. 

Garangeot  mentions  an  aged  Jesuit  of  seventy-two,  who  had  in  the  sub- 
stance of  liis  heart  a  bone  4^  inches  long  and  possibly  an  inch  thick.  Thb 
case  is  probably  one  of  ossification  of  the  cardiac  muscle ;  in  the  same  coimee- 
tion  Battolini  says  that  the  heart  of  Pope  Urban  VII.  contained  a  bone  shaped 
like  the  Arab  T. 

Among  the  older  writers  we  frequently  read  of  hairs,  worms,  and  snakes 
being  found  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart  The  Ephemerides,  Zacutus  Lasi- 
tanus,  Par6,  Swinger,  Riverius,  and  Senac  are  among  the  authoritieB  who 
mention  this  circumstance.  The  deception  was  possibly  due  to  the  presence 
of  loose  and  shaggy  membrane  attached  to  the  endocardial  lining  of  the  heart, 
or  in  some  cases  to  echinococci  or  trichinse.  A  strange  case  of  foreign  body 
in  the  heart  was  reported  ^  some  time  since  in  England.  The  patient  had 
swallowed  a  thorn  of  the  Prunus  spinosa  (Linn.),  which  had  penetrated  the 
esophagus  and  the  pericardium  and  entered  the  heart.  A  postmortem  exami- 
nation one  year  afterward  confirmed  this,  as  a  contracted  cicatrix  was  plainly 
visible  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  heart  about  an  inch  above  the  apex, 
through  which  the  thorn  had  penetrated  the  right  ventricle  and  lodged  in  the 
tricuspid  valve.  The  supposition  was  that  the  thorn  had  been  swallowed 
while  eating  radishes.  Buck  *^  mentions  a  case  of  hydatid  cysts  in  the  wall  of 
the  left  ventricle,  with  rupture  of  the  cysts  and  sudden  death. 

It  is  surprising  the  extent  of  injury  to  the  pericardium  Nature  will  toler- 
ate. In  his  "  Comment  on  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,"  Cardanus  says 
that  he  witnessed  the  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  pericardium  with  the  subse- 
quent cure  of  the  patient.  According  to  Galen,  Marulus,  the  son  of  Mimo- 
graphus,  recovered  after  a  similar  operation.  Gralen  also  adds,  that  uj)on  one 
cx»easion  he  removed  a  portion  of  carious  sternum  and  found  the  pericar- 
dium in  a  putrid  state,  leaving  a  jjortion  of  the  heart  naked.  It  is  said  tliat 
in  the  presence  of  Leuoatel  and  several  theologians,  Fran9ois  Botta  oponetl 
the  body  of  a  man  who  died  after  an  extended  illness  and  fouixl  the  pericar- 
dium putrefied  and  a  great  portion  of  the  heart  destroyed,  but  the  remaining 
portion  still  slightly  jialpitating.  In  this  connection  Young  *^  mentions  a  pa- 
tient of  sixty-five  who  in  January,  1860,  injured  his  right  thumb  and  lo«t 
the  last  joint  by  swelling  and  necrosis.  Chloroform  was  administered  to  ex- 
cise a  portion  of  the  necrosed  bone  and  death  ensued.  Postmortem  examina- 
tion revealed  gangrene  of  the  heart  and  a  remarkable  tendency  to  gangn^ne 
elsewhere  (omentum,  small  intestines,  skin,  etc.).  Recently,  Dalton  ®  records 
a  remarkable  case  of  stab-wound  of  the  pericardium  with  division  of  the  iuter- 
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ooetal  artery,  upon  which  he  operated.  An  incision  eight  inches  long  was 
made  over  the  4th  rib,  six  inches  of  the  rib  were  resected,  the  bleeding  inter- 
costal artery  was  ligated,  the  blood  was  turned  out  of  the  pericardial  cavity, 
this  cavity  being  irrigated  with  hot  water.  The  wound  in  the  pericardium, 
which  was  two  inches  long,  was  sutured  and  the  external  wound  was  closed. 
Recovery  followed.  Harris  *  gives  an  instance  of  a  man  who  was  injured  by 
a  bar  of  iron  falling  on  his  shoulder,  producing  a  compound  fracture  of  the 
ribs  as  low  as  the  7th,  and  laying  tlie  heart  and  lungs  bare  without  seriously 
injuring  the  pericardium. 

Rupture  of  the  heart  from  contusion  of  the  chest  is  not  always  instantly 
fatal.  According  to  Ashhurst,  Gamgee  has  collected  28  cases  of  rupture  of 
this  viscus,  including  one  observed  by  himself.  In  nine  of  these  cases  there 
was  no  fracture,  and  either  no  bruise  of  the  parietes  or  a  very  slight  one. 
The  pericardiiun  was  intact  in  at  least  half  of  the  cases,  and  in  22  in  which 
the  precise  seat  of  lesion  was  noticed  the  right  ventricle  was  ruptured  in  eight, 
the  left  in  three,  the  left  auricle  in  seven,  the  right  in  four.  The  longest  period 
during  which  any  patient  survived  the  injury  was  fourteen  hours. 

Among  the  older  writers  who  note  this  traumatic  injury  are  Fine,  who 
mentions  concussion  rupturing  the  right  ventricle,  and  Ludwig,  who  reports 
a  similar  accident.     Johnson^  mentions  rupture  of  the  left  ventricle  in  a 
paroxysm  of  epilepsy.     There  is  another  species  of  rupture  of  the  heart  which 
is  not  traumatic,  in  which  the  rupture  occurs  spontaneously,  the  predisposing 
cause  being  fatty  degeneration,  dilatation,  or  some  other  pathologic  process 
in  the  cardiac  substance.     It  is  quite  possible  that  the  older  instances  of  what 
was  known  as  "  broken-heart,"  which  is  still  a  by-word,  were  reallv  cases  in 
which  violent  emotion  had  produced  rupture  of  a  degenerated  cardiac  wall. 
Wright  *  gives  a  case  of  spontaneous  rupture  of  the  heart  in  which  death  did 
not  occur  for  forty-eight  hours.     Barth  has  collected  24  cases  of  spontaneous 
rupture  of  the  heart,  and  in  every  instance  the  seat  of  lesion  was  in  the  left 
ventricle.     It  was  noticed  that  in  some  of  these  cases  the  rupture  did  not  take 
place  all  at  once,  but  by  repeated   minor   lacerations,  death   not   ensuing 
in  some  instances  for  from  two  to  eleven  davs  after  the  first  manifestation  of 
serious  symptoms.     A  more  recent  analysis  is  given  by  Meyer  of  cases  re- 
ported since  1870  :^  Meyer  collects  25  cases  of  rupture  of  the  left  ventricle, 
ren  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  four  of  the  right  auricle.     Within  the  last 
CoUings  ®  has  reported  a  case  of  idiopathic  rupture  of  the  heart  in  a  man 
c*f  fifty-three,  who  had  always  lived  a  temperate  life,  and  whose  only  trouble 
laad  been  dyspepsia  and  a  weak  heart.     There  was  no  history  of  rheumatism 
rheumatic  fever.     The  man's  father  had  died  suddenlv  of  heart  disease. 
After  feeling  out  of  sorts  for  a  time,  the  man  experienced  severe  pain  in  the 
recordinm  and  felt  too  ill  to  leave  his  bwl.    He  gradually  became  w^orse  and 
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sick  after  taking  food.  Speech  became  thick,  the  mouth  was  drawn  to  the  right, 
and  the  right  eye  was  partially  closed.  The  left  arm  became  paralyzed,  th«i 
the  right  leg.  The  tongue  deviated  to  the  right  on  protrusion.  The  sphinc- 
ters were  unaffected.  The  heart  sounds  were  faint  and  without  added  sounds. 
The  man  was  moved  to  a  water-bed,  his  body  and  head  being  kept  horizontal, 
and  great  care  being  taken  to  avoid  sudden  movement.  Later,  when  his 
pelvis  was  raised  to  allow  the  introduction  of  a  bed-pan,  almost  instantaneoos 
death  ensued.  Upon  postmortem  examination  prolonged  and  careful  search 
failed  to  reveal  any  microscopic  change  in  the  brain,  its  vessels,  or  the  meninges. 
On  opening  the  jxjricardium  it  was  found  to  be  filled  with  blood-clot,  and  on 
washing  this  away  a  laceration  about  \\  inches  in  length  was  found  in  the  left 
ventricle ;  the  aperture  was  closed  by  a  recent  clot.  The  cavities  of  the  heart 
were  dilated,  the  walls  thin  and  in  advanced  stage  of  fatty  degeneration.  There 
was  no  vahnilar  disease.  The  aorta  and  its  main  branches  were  atheromatoa& 
Both  lungs  contained  calcifying  tubercle ;  the  abdomen  was  loaded  with  fiit; 
the  spleen  was  soft ;  the  kidneys  were  engorged,  but  othen;\'ise  healthy. 

Stokes*  gives  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  severely  crushed  between  the  anns 
of  a  water-wheel  of  great  size  and  the  embankment  on  which  the  axle  of  the 
wheel  was  supported  ;  a  peculiar  factor  of  the  injury  being  that  his  heart  was 
displaced  from  left  to  right.  At  the  time  of  report,  aft«r  recovery  from 
the  injur}%  the  patient  exhibited  remarkable  tolerance  of  great  doses  of  digi- 
talis. When  not  taking  digitalis,  his  pulse  was  100  to  120,  regular,  and  never 
intermittent. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Heart. — The  heart  of  a  man  of  ordinary  size 
weighs  nine  ounces,  and  that  of  a  woman  eight ;  in  cases  of  hypertrophy, 
these  weights  may  be  doubled,  although  weights  above  25  ounces  are  rare.  Ac- 
cording to  Osier,  Beverly  Robinson  describes  a  heart  weighing  53  ounces^ 
and  Dulles  has  reported  one  weighing  48  ounces.  Among  other  modem  rec- 
ords are  the  following:  Fifty  and  one-half  ounces,^  57  ounces,*^  and  one 
weighing  four  pounds  and  six  ounces.*^  The  Ephemerides  ®  contains  an  in- 
credible account  of  a  heart  tliat  weighed  14  pounds.  FavelH  describes  a 
heart  that  only  weigheil  3  J  ounces. 

Wounds  of  the  aorta  are  almost  invariably  fatal,  although  cases  are  re- 
corded by  Pelletan,  Heil,  Legouest,  and  others,  in  which  patients  survived 
such  wounds  for  from  two  months  to  several  years.  Green  «  mentions  a  case 
of  stiib- wound  in  the  suprasternal  fossa.  The  patient  died  one  month  after  of 
another  cause,  and  at  the  postmortem  examination  the  aorta  was  sho>vn  to 
have  been  opened  ;  the  wound  in  its  walls  was  covered  with  a  spheric,  in- 
durattnl  coaguUim.     No  attempt  at  union  had  been  made. 

Zillner  ^  obsc^rved  a  jxnietrating  wound  of  the  aorta  after  which  the  patient 
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lived  sixteen  days,  finally  dying  of  pericarditis.  Zillner  attributed  this  cir- 
cumstance to  the  small  size  of  the  wound,  atheroma  and  degeneration  of  the 
aorta  and  slight  retraction  of  the  inner  coat,  together  with  a  possible  plugging 
of  the  pericardial  opening.  In  1880  Chiari  said  that  while  dissecting  the  body 
of  a  man  who  died  of  phthisis,  he  found  a  false  aneurysm  of  the  ascending  aorta 
with  a  transverse  rupture  of  the  vessel  by  the  side  of  it,  which  had  completely 
cicatrized.  Hill  *  reports  the  case  of  a  soldier  who  was  stabbed  witli  a  bowie- 
knife  nine  inches  long  and  three  inches  wide.  The  blade  passed  through  the 
diaphragm,  cut  off  a  portion  of  the  liver,  and  severed  the  descending  aorta  at 
a  point  about  the  7th  dorsal  vertebra ;  the  soldier  lived  over  three  hours 
after  complete  division  of  this  important  vessel.  Heil^  reports  the  case  of  a 
man  of  thirty-two,  a  soldier  in  the  Bavarian  army,  who,  in  a  quarrel  in  1812,^ 
received  a  stab  in  the  right  side.  The  instrument  used  was  a  common  table- 
knife,  which  was  passed  between  the  5th  and  6th  ribs,  entering  the  left  lung, 
and  causing  copious  hemorrhage.  The  patient  recovered  in  four  months,  but 
suffered  from  amaurosis  which  had  commenced  at  the  time  of  the  stab.  Some 
months  afterward  he  contracted  pneumonia  and  was  readmitted  to  the  hospital, 
dying  in  1813.  At  the  postmortem  the  cicatrix  in  the  chest  was  plainly 
visible,  and  in  the  ascending  aorta  there  was  seen  a  wound,  directly  in  the 
track  of  the  knife,  which  was  of  irregular  bolder  and  was  occupied  by  a  firm 
coagulum  of  blood.  The  vessel  had  been  completely  penetrated,  as,  by  laying 
it  open,  an  internal  cicatrix  was  found  corresponding  to  the  other.  Fatal 
hemorrhage  had  been  avoided  in  this  case  by  the  formation  of  coagulum  in  the 
wound  during  the  syncope  immediately  following  the  stab,  possibly  aided  by 
extended  exposure  to  cold. 

Sundry  Cases. — Sandifort^^  mentions  a  curious  case  of  coalescence 
of  the  esophagus  and  aorta,  with  ulceration  and  consequent  rupture  of 
tiie  aorta,  the  hemorrhage  proceeding  from  the  stomach  at  the  moment 
of  rupture. 

Heath  *^  had  a  case  of  injury  to  the  external  iliac  artery  from  external 
violence,  with  subsequent  obliteration  of  the  vessel.  When  the  patient  was 
discharged  no  pulse  could  be  found  in  the  leg. 

Dismukes^  reports  a  case  in  which  the  patient  had  received  13  wounds, 
completely  severing  the  subclavian  artery,  and,  without  any  medical  or  surgi- 
cal aid,  survived  the  injury  two  hours. 

Illustrative  of  the  degree  of  hemorrhage  which  may  follow  an  injury  so 
slight  as  that  of  falling  on  a  needle  we  cite  an  instance,  reported  by  a  French 
authority,®  of  a  child  who  picked  up  a  needle,  and,  while  running  with  it 
to  its  mother,  stumbled  and  fell,  the  needle  penetrating  the  4th  intercostal 
space,  the  broadened  end  of  it  remaining  outside  of  the  wound.  The  mother 
seized  the  needle  between  her  teeth  and  withdrew  it,  but  the  child  died,  before 
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medical  aid  could  be  summoned,  from  internal  hemorrhage,  causing  pulmouair 
pressure  and  dyspnea. 

Rupture  of  the  esophagus  is  attributable  to  many  causes.  Dryden* 
mentions  vomiting  as  a  cause,  and  Guersant**  reports  the  case  of  a  little  girl 
of  seven,  who,  during  an  attack  of  fever,  ruptured  her  esopliagus  by  vomiting. 
In  1 837  Heyfelder  Reported  the  case  of  a  drunkard,  who,  in  a  conviikion» 
ruptured  his  esophagus  and  died.  Williams*^  mentions  a  case  in  which  not 
only  the  gullet,  but  also  the  diaphragm,  was  ruptured  in  vomiting.  In  this 
countrj',  Bailey^  and  Fitz*'  have  recorded  cases  of  nipture  of  the  esophagus. 
Brewer  ^^  relates  a  parallel  instance  of  rupture  from  vomiting.  All  the  fiire- 
going  cases  were  linear  niptures,  but  there  is  a  unique  case  given  by  Boer- 
hiiave  in  1724,  in  which  the  rent  was  transverse.  Ziemssen  and  Mackenzie* 
have  both  translated  from  the  Latin  the  report  of  this  case  which  is  briefly  ss 
follows :  The  patient.  Baron  de  Wassenaer,  was  fifty  years  of  age,  and 
with  the  exception  that  he  had  a  sense  of  fulness  after  taking  moderate  meals, 
he  was  in  perfect  health.  To  relieve  this  disagreeable  feeling  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  taking  a  copious  draught  of  an  infusion  of  "  blessed  thistle "  and 
ipecacuanha.  One  day,  about  10.30  in  the  evening,  when  he  hiid  taken  no 
supjwr,  but  had  eaten  a  rather  hearty  dinner,  he  was  bothered  by  a  peculiar 
sensation  in  his  stomach,  and  to  relieve  this  he  swallowed  about  three  tumWer- 
fuls  of  his  usual  infusion,  but  to  no  avail.  He  then  tried  to  excite  vomiting 
by  tickling  the  fauces,  when,  in  retching,  he  suddenly  felt  a  violent  pain ;  he 
diagnosi'd  his  own  ease  by  saying  that  it  was  "  the  bursting  of  something  near 
the  pit  of  the  stomach."  He  l)ecame  prostrated  and  died  in  eighteen  and 
one-half  hours  ;  at  the  necropsy  it  was  seen  that  without  any  previously  exLit- 
ing  signs  of  disejtse  the  esophagus  had  been  completely  rent  across  in  a  trans- 
verse direction. 

Schniidtmuller  ^  mentions  separation  of  the  esophagus  from  the  stomach ; 
and  Flint  ^  reports  the  history  of  a  boy  of  seven  wiio  died  after  being  treated 
for  worms  and  cerebral  symptoms.  After  death  the  contents  of  tlie  stomach 
were  found  in  the  alxlominal  cavity,  and  the  esophagus  was  completely  sepa- 
rated from  the  stomach.  Flint  believed  the  sepiration  was  postmortem,  and 
was  possibly  due  to  the  softening  of  the  stomach  by  the  action  of  the  gastric 
acids.  In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  the  case  reix)rted  by  Hanfonl^ 
of  a  man  of  twenty-three  who  had  an  attack  of  hcmatemesis  and  melanenu 
two  years  before  death.  A  ix)stmortem  was  made  five  hours  after  death,  and 
there  was  so  much  destruction  of  the  stomach  by  a  process  resembling  digest- 
tion  that  only  the  pyloric  and  cartliac  orifices  were  visible.  Hanford  suggests 
that  this  was  an  instance  of  antemortem  digestion  of  the  stomach  which  phj^ 
iologists  claim  is  impossible. 
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Nearly  all  cases  of  rupture  of  the  stomach  are  due  to  carcinoma,  ulcer, 
or  some  similar  condition,  although  there  have  been  instances  of  rupture  from 
pressure  and  distention.  Wunschheim  *  reports  the  case  of  a  man  of  fifty- 
two  who  for  six  months  presented  symptoms  of  gastric  derangement,  and 
who  finally  sustained  spontaneous  rupture  of  the  posterior  border  of  the 
stomach  due  to  overdistention.  There  was  a  tear  two  inches  long,  beginning 
near  the  cardiac  end  and  running  parallel  to  the  lesser  curvature.  The  mar- 
gin of  the  tear  showed  no  evidence  of  digestion.  There  were  obstructing 
esophageal  neoplasms  about  10 J  inches  from  the  teeth,  which  prevented 
vomiting.  In  reviewing  the  literature  Wunschheim  found  only  six  cases  of 
spontaneous  rupture  of  tlie  stomach.  Arton  ^  reports  the  case  of  a  negro  of 
fifty  who  suffered  from  tympanites.  He  was  a  hard  drinker  and  had  been 
ai^irated  several  times,  gas  heavily  laden  with  odors  of  the  milk  of  asafetida 
being  discharged  with  a  violent  rush.  The  man  finally  died  of  his  malady, 
and  at  postmortem  it  was  found  that  his  stomach  had  burst,  showing  a  slit 
ftxir  inches  long.     The  gall  bladder  contained  two  quarts  of  inspissated  bile. 

Fulton  ^  mentions  a  case  of  rupture  of  the  esophageal  end  of  a  stomach  in  a 
child.  The  colon  was  enormously  distended  and  the  walls  thickened.  When 
three  months  old  it  was  necessary  to  puncture  the  bowel  for  distention. 
Collins  ^  describes  spontaneous  rupture  of  the  stomach  in  a  woman  of  seventy- 
ftxir,  the  subject  of  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  who  had  frequent  attacks 
of  indigestion  and  tympanites.  On  the  day  of  death  there  was  considerable 
distention,  and  a  gentle  purgative  and  antispasmodic  were  given.  Just 
before  death  a  sudden  explosive  sound  was  heartl,  followed  by  collapse.  A 
necropsy  showed  a  rupture  two  inches  long  and  two  inches  from  the  pyloric 
end.  Lallemand  ®  mentions  an  instance  of  the  rupture  of  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  by  the  act  of  vomiting.  The  patient  was  a  woman  who  had  suffered 
with  indigestion  five  or  six  months,  but  had  been  relieved  by  strict  regimen. 
After  indulging  her  appetite  to  a  greater  extent  than  usual,  she  experienced 
nausea,  and  made  violent  and  ineffectual  efforts  to  discharge  the  contents  of 
the  stomach.  While  suffering  great  agony  she  experienced  a  sensation  as  if 
something  was  tearing  in  the  lower  part  of  her  belly.  The  woman  uttered 
several  screams,  fell  unconscious,  and  died  that  night.  Postmortem  examina- 
tion showed  that  the  anterior  and  middle  part  of  the  stomach  were  torn 
obliquely  to  the  extent  of  five  inches.  The  tear  extended  from  the  smaller 
toward  the  greater  curv^ature.  The  edges  were  thin  and  irregular  and  pre- 
sented no  marks  of  disease.  The  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  was  full  of  half- 
digested  food.  The  records  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London,  con- 
tain the  account  of  a  man  of  thirty-four  who  for  two  years  had  been  the 
subject  of  paroxysmal  pain  in  the  stomach.  The  pains  usually  continued  for 
sevenil  hours  and  subsided  with  vomiting.  At  St.  Bartholomew's  he  had  an 
attack  of  vomiting  after  a  debauch.     On  the  following  day  he  was  seized 
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with  vomiting  accompanied  by  nausea  and  flatus,  and  after  a  sudden  attac 
of  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  which  continued  for  two  hours,  he  died  ; 
ragged  opening  at  the  esophageal  orifice,  on  the  anterior  surface  of  tli 
stomach  was  found.  This  tear  extended  from  below  the  lesser  cun'aturet 
its  extremity,  and  was  four  inches  long.  There  were  no  signs  of  gJbtri 
carcinoma  or  ulcer. 

Clarke*  reports  the  case  of  a  Hindoo  of  twenty-two,  under  treatment fo 
ague,  who,  without  pain  or  vomiting,  suddenly  fell  into  collapse  and  fk 
tjventy-three  hours  later.  He  also  mentions  a  case  of  rupture  of  the  stonud 
of  a  woman  of  uncertain  history,  who  was  supposed  to  have  died  of  cholera 
The  examination  of  the  bodies  of  both  cases  showed  true  rupture  of  the  stonh 
ach  and  not  mere  perforation.  In  both  cases,  at  the  time  of  rupture,  tb 
stomach  was  empty,  and  the  gastric  juice  had  digested  off  the  capsules  of  th 
spleens,  thus  allowing  the  escape  of  blood  into  the  abdominal  cavities.  Th 
seats  of  rupture  were  on  the  anterior  walls.  In  the  first  case  the  coats  of  tk 
stomach  were  atrophied  and  thin.  In  the  second  the  coats  were  healthj  aJ 
not  even  softened.  There  was  absence  of  softening,  erosion,  or  rupture  fli 
the  posterior  walls. 

As  illustrative  of  the  amount  of  paralytic  distention  that  is  possible,  Bun 
berger  mentions  a  case  in  which  70  pounds  of  fluid  filled  the  stomach. 

Voluntary  Vomiting. — It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  some  persons  exhM 
the  power  of  contracting  the  stomach  at  will  and  expeling  its  contents  witW 
nausea.  Mont^gre  ^  mentions  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Pw^ 
who,  by  his  own  volition  and  without  nausea  or  any  violent  efforts,  cooH 
vomit  the  contents  of  his  stomach.  In  his  translation  of  "  Spallanzani's  Ex- 
periments on  Digestion  "  Sennebier  reports  a  similar  instance  in  Geneva,  B 
which  the  vomiting  was  brought  about  by  swallowing  air. 

In  discussing  wounds  and  other  injuries  of  the  stomach  no  chapto 
would  be  complete  without  a  description  of  the  celebrated  case  of  Alexis  St 
Martin,  whose  accident  has  been  the  means  of  contributing  so  much  to  tw 
knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  digestion.  This  man  was  a  French  Caiurfi* 
of  good  constitution,  robust  and  heahhy,  and  was  employed  as  a  vopgeurly 
the  Ameriwui  Fur  Company.  On  June  16,  1822,  when  about  eighteen  yetf 
of  age,  he  was  accidentally  wounded  by  a  discharge  from  a  musket.  1* 
contents  of  the  weajwn,  consisting  of  powder  and  duck-shot,  entered  hisW 
side  from  a  distance  of  not  more  than  a  yard  off.  The  charge  was  dired* 
oblifjiiely  forward  and  inward,  literally  blowing  off  the  integument  and  m* 
cles  for  a  space  about  the  size  of  a  man's  hand,  carrying  away  the  anter» 
half  of  the  Gth  ril),  fracturing  the  5tli  rib,  lacerating  the  lower  portions 
the  lowest  lobe  of  the  left  lung,  and  perforating  the  diaphragm  ax 
stomach.  The  whole  mass  of  the  discharge  together  witli  fragments  of  «<'' 
ing  were  driven  into  the  muscles  and  cavity  of  the  chest.     When  fir^'t 
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by  Dr.  Beaumont  about  a  half  hour  after  the  accident^  a  portion  of  the  lung, 
as  large  as  a  turkey's  egg  was  found  protruding  through  the  external  wound. 
The  protruding  lung  was  lacerated  and  burnt.  Immediately  below  this  was 
another  protrusion,  which  proved  to  be  a  portion  of  the  stomach,  lacerated 
through  all  its  coats.  Through  an  orifice,  large  enough  to  admit  a  fore-finger, 
oozed  the  remnants  of  the  food  he  had  taken  for  breakfast  His  injuries 
were  dressed ;  extensive  sloughing  commenced,  and  the  wound  became  con- 
siderably enlarged.  Portions  of  the  lung,  cartilages,  ribs,  and  of  the  ensiform 
process  of  the  sternum  came  away.  In  a  year  from  the  time  of  the  accident, 
the  wound,  with  the  exception  of  a  fistulous  aperture  of  the  stomach  and  side, 
had  completely  cicatrized.  This  aperture  was  about  2J  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  through  it  food  and  drink  constantly  extruded  unless  prevented  by 
a  tent-compress  and  bandage.  The  man  had  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to 
walk  and  do  light  work,  his  digestion  and  appetite  being  normal.  Some 
months  later  a  small  fold  or  doubling  of  the  stomachal  coats  slightly  protruded 
until  the  whole  aperture  was  filled,  so  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  a  com- 
press, the  protruding  coats  acting  as  a  valve  when  the  stomach  was  filled. 
This  valvular  protrusion  was  easily  depressed  by  the  finger.  St.  Martin  suf- 
fered little  pain  except  from  the  depression  of  the  skin.  He  took  his  food 
and  drink  like  any  healthy  person,  and  for  eleven  years  remained  under  Dr. 
Beaumont's  own  care  in  the  Doctor's  house  as  a  servant.  During  this  time 
were  performed  the  experiments  on  digestion  which  are  so  well  known.  St. 
Martin  was  at  all  times  willing  to  lend  himself  in  the  interest  of  physiologic 
science.  In  August,  1879,  The  Detroit  Lancet  contains  advices  that  St 
Martin  was  living  at  that  time  at  St.  Thomas,  Joliette  County,  Province  of 
Quebec,  Canada.  At  the  age  of  seventy-nine  he  was  comparatively  strong 
and  well,  and  had  always  been  a  hard  worker.  At  this  time  the  opening  in 
the  stomach  was  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  in  spite  of  its  persistence  his 
digestion  had  never  failed  him. 

Spizhamy  *  relates  a  remarkable  case  of  gastric  fistula  in  the  loiUi  and 
collects  61  cases  of  gastric  fistula,  none  of  which  opened  in  the  loin.  The 
patient  was  a  girl  of  eighteen,  who  had  previously  had  perityphlitis,  followed 
by  abscesses  about  the  navel  and  lumbar  region.  Two  fistulie  were  found  in 
the  right  loin,  and  were  laid  open  into  one  canal,  which,  after  partial  resection 
of  the  12th  rib,  was  dilated  and  traced  inward  and  upward,  and  found  to  be 
in  connection  with  the  stomach.  Food  was  frequently  found  on  the  dressings, 
but  with  the  careful  use  of  tampons  a  cure  was  effected. 

In  the  olden  times  wounds  of  the  stomach  were  not  always  fatal.  The 
celebrated  anatomist,  Fallopius,  successfully  treated  two  cases  in  which  the 
stomach  was  penetrated  so  that  food  passed  through  the  wound.  Jacobus 
Orthaeus  tells  us  that  in  the  city  of  Fuldana  there  was  a  soldier  who  received 
a  wound  of  the  stomach,  through  which  food  passed  immeiliately  after  being 
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swallowed ;  he  adds  that  two  judicious  surgeons  stitched  the  edges  of  the 
wound  to  the  integuments,  thereby  effecting  a  cure.  There  is  another  old 
record  ^"^  of  a  ga>«tric  fistula  through  which  some  aliment  passed  during  the 
period  of  eleven  years. 

Archer  *  tells  of  a  man  who  was  stabbed  by  a  negro,  the  knife  entering 
the  cartilages  of  the  4th  rib  on  the  right  side,  and  penetrating  the  stomach  to 
the  extent  of  two  inches  at  a  point  about  two  inches  below  the  xiphoid  carti- 
lage. The  stomachal  contents,  consisting  of  bacon,  cabbage,  and  cider,  were 
evacuated.  Shortly  after  the  reception  of  the  injury,  an  old  soldier  sewed  op 
the  wound  with  an  awl,  needle,  and  wax-thread ;  Archer  did  not  see  the 
patient  until  forty-eight  hours  aftierward,  at  which  time  he  cleansed  and 
dressed  the  wound.  After  a  somewhat  protracted  illness  the  patient  recovered, 
notwithstanding  the  extent  of  injur}'^  and  the  primitive  mode  of  treatment 

Travers**  mentions  the  case  of  a  woman  of  fifty-three  who,  with  soicidal 
intent,  divided  her  abdominal  parietes  below  the  navel  with  a  razor,  woood- 
ing  the  stomach  in  two  places.  Through  the  wound  protruded  the  greater 
])art  of  the  larger  curvature  of  the  stomach ;  the  ardi  of  the  colon  and  the 
entire  greater  omentum  were  both  strangulated.  A  small  portion  of  the  coats 
of  the  stomach,  including  the  wound,  was  nipped  up,  a  silk  ligature  tied 
about  it,  and  the  entrails  replaced.  Two  months  afterward  the  patient  had 
quite  recovered,  though  the  ligature  of  the  stomach  had  not  been  seen  in  the 
stool.  Clements  ^  mentions  a  robust  German  of  twenty-two  who  was  stabbed 
in  the  abdomen  with  a  dirk,  producing  an  incised  wound  of  the  stomach. 
The  i)atient  recovered  and  was  returned  to  duty  the  following  month. 

There  arc  many  cases  on  record  in  which  injur}'  of  the  stomach  has  been  dae 
to  some  mistake  or  aeeident  in  the  juggling  process  of  knife-swallowing  or 
sword-swallowing.  The  recortls  of  injuries  of  this  nature  extend  back  manv 
hundred  years,  and  even  in  the  earlier  days  the  delicate  operation  of  gastrot- 
omy^  sometimes  with  a  successful  issue,  was  performed  upon  persons  who 
had  swallowed  knives.  Gross  mentions  that  in  1502  Florian  Mathia<  nf 
Bradenbei^  removed  a  knife  nine  inches  long  from  the  stomach  of  a  man  (»f 
thirty-six,  followed  by  a  successful  recoverj'.  Glandorp,***  from  whom,  |h>^ 
bly.  Gross  derived  his  information,  relates  this  memorable  case  as  being  under 
the  direction  of  Florianus  Matthaesius  of  Bradenburg.  The  patient,  a  native  vi 
Prague,  had  swallowed  a  knife  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  which  lay  pointing 
at  the  superior  portion  of  the  stomach.  After  it  had  been  lodged  in  this  jk»- 
sition  for  seven  weeks  and  two  days  gastrotomy  was  jK*rfomied,  and  the  knife 
extracted;  the  })atient  recovered.  In  1613  CroUius  reports  the  case  of  a 
Boliemian  jwasant  who  had  concealed  a  knife  in  his  mouth,  thinking  no  one 
would  suspect  lie  jwssessed  the  weapon  ;  while  he  was  excited  it  slippe<l  into 
the  stomach,  from  whence  it  subsequently  penetrated  through  to  the  skin ;  the 
man  recovered.     There  is  another  old  case  of  a  man  at  Prague  who  swallowed 
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a  knife  which  some  few  weeks  afterward  made  its  exit  from  an  abdominal 
abscess.  Grooch  ^^  quotes  the  case  of  a  man,  belonging  to  the  Court  of  Paris, 
who,  nine  months  after  swallowing  a  knife,  voided  it  at  the  groin.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  Laurentius  Joubert  relates  a  similar  case,  the  knife  having 
remained  in  the  body  two  years.  De  Diemerbroeck  ^^  mentions  tlie  fact  that 
a  knife  ten  inches  long  was  extracted  by  gastrotomy,  and  placed  among  the 
rarities  in  the  anatomic  chamber  of  the  University  at  Leyden.  The  opera- 
tion was  done  in  1635  at  Koenigsberg,  by  Schwaben,  who  for  his  surgical 
prowess  was  appointed  surgeon  to  the  King  of  Poland.  The  patient  lived 
dgfat  years  after  the  operation. 

It  is  said  that  in  1691,  while  playing  tricks  with  a  knife  6^  inches  long, 
a  country  lad  of  Saxony  swallowed  it,  point  first  He  came  under  the  care 
of  Weserem,  physician  to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburgh,  who  successfully  ex- 
tracted it,  two  years  and  seven  months  afterward,  from  the  pit  of  the  lad's 
stomach.  The  horn  haft  of  the  knife  was  considerably  digested.  In  1720 
Habner*  of  Rastembourg  operated  on  a  woman  who  had  swallowed  an  open 
knife.  After  the  incision  it  was  found  that  the  knife  had  almost  pierced  the 
fitcmiach  and  had  excited  a  slight  suppuration.  After  the  operation  recovery 
was  very  prompt. 

Bell**  of  Do-venport,  Iowa,  performed  gastrotomy  on  a  man,  who,  while 
attempting  a  feat  of  legerdemain,  allowed  a  bar  of  lead,  10  J  inches  long,  1 J 
inches  wide,  and  9J  ounces  in  weight,  to  slip  into  his  stomach.  The  bar  was 
removed  and  the  patient  recovered.  Gussenbauer^  gives  an  account  of  a 
juggler  who  turned  his  head  to  bow  an  acknowledgment  of  applause  while 
swallowing  a  sword ;  he  thus  brought  his  upper  incisors  against  the  sword, 
which  broke  off  and  slipped  into  his  stomach.  To  relieve  suffocation  the 
sword  was  pushed  further  down.  Gastrotomy  was  performed,  and  the  piece 
of  sword  1 1  inches  long  was  extracted ;  as  there  was  perforation  of  the 
stomach  before  the  operation,  the  patient  died  of  peritonitis. 

An  hour  after  ingestion,  Bernays  of  St.  Louis  successfully  removed  a  knife 
9  J  inches  long.     By  means  of  an  army-bullet  forceps  the  knife  was  extracted 
easily  through  an  incision  f  inch  long  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach.     Gross  ^ 
speaks  of  a  man  of  thirty  who  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  exhibitions  of  sword- 
swallowing  in  public  houses,  and  who  injured  his  esophagus  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  cause  abscess  and  death.     In  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  March  1,  1896,  there  is  an  extensive  list  of  gastrotomies  per- 
formed for  the  removal  of  knives  and  other  foreign  bodies,  from  the  seven- 
teenth centur}'  to  the  present  time. 

The  physiologic  explanation  of  sword-swallowing  is  quite  interest- 
ing. We  know  that  when  we  introduce  the  finger,  a  spoon,  brush,  etc.,  into 
the  throat  of  a  patient,  we  cause  extremely  disagreeable  symptoms.  There 
is  nausea,  gagging,  and  considerable  hindrance  with  the  function  of  respira- 
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Hon.  It  therefore  seems  remarkable  that  there  are  people  whose  phyeiolope 
construction  is  such  that,  without  apparent  difficulty,  they  are  enabled  to 
swallow  a  sword  many  inches  long.  Many  of  the  exhibitionists  allow  die 
visitors  to  touch  the  stomach  and  outline  the  point  of  the  sabre  throogh  &fe 
skin.  The  sabre  used  is  usually  very  blunt  and  of  rounded  edges,  or  if 
sharp,  a  guiding  tube  of  thin  metal  is  previaaslj 
swallowed.  The  explanation  of  these  exhibitioDg 
b  as  follows :  The  instrument  enters  the  moatli 
and  pharynx,  then  the  esophagus,  traverses  the 
cardiac  end  of  the  stomach,  and  enters  the  latter 
as  far  as  the  antrum  of  the  pylorus,  the  small 
culdesac  of  the  stomach.  In  their  normal  state  in 
the  adult  these  oigans  are  not  in  a  straight  lin^ 
but  are  so  placed  by  the  passage  of  the  sword.  Id 
the  first  place  the  head  is  thrown  back,  bo  that  the 
mouth  is  in  the  direction  of  the  esophagus,  the 
curves  of  which  disappear  or  become  less  as  the 
sword  proceeds  (Fig.  221) ;  the  angle  tliat  lie 
esophagus  makes  with  the  stomach  is  t^litemted, 
and  finally  the  stomach  is  distended  in  the  vertical 
Fig.  KL-PMitiaii  occupied  bT  diameter  and  its  internal  curve  disappears,  thus 
thebiKieinUiebodrof. sword-  permitting  the  blade  to  traverse  the  greater  diam- 
eter  of  the  stomach.  According  to  Guyot- 
Daub^B,^^  these  organs,  in  a  straight  line,  extend  a  distance  of  frcm  55  to 
62  cm.,  and  consequently  the  performer  is  enabled  to  swallow  an  instrtmient 
of  this  length.     The  length  is  divided  as  follows : — 

Mouth  and  pharynx, 10  to  12  cm. 

Esophagus, 25to28  cm. 

Distended  stomach, 20  to  22  cm. 

55  to  62  cm. 
These  acrobats  with  the  sword  have  rendered  important  service  to  medi- 
cine. It  wa?  through  the  good  offices  of  a  sword-swallower  that  the  Scotch 
physician,  Stevens,  was  enabled  to  make  his  experiments  on  digestion.  He 
caused  this  assistant  to  swallow  small  metallic  tubes  pierced  with  holes.  Ther 
were  filled,  according  to  Reaumur's  method,  with  pieces  of  meat.  After  a 
certain  length  of  time  he  would  liave  the  acrobat  disgoi^  the  tubes,  and  in 
this  way  he  ob9er\'ed  to  what  degree  the  process  of  digestion  had  taken  plaee. 
It  was  also  probably  the  sword-swallower  who  showed  the  physicians  to  what 
extent  the  pharynx  could  be  habituated  to  contact,  and  from  this  resulted  the 
invention  of  tlie  tube  of  Faucher,  the  esophageal  sound,  lavage  of  the  stomach, 
and  illumination  of  this  oi^n  by  electric  light.  Some  of  these  individuals  also 
liave  tlie  faculty  of  swallowing  several  pebbles,  as  large  even  as  hen's  ej^ 
and  of  di^oiging  them  one  by  one  by  simple  contractions  of  the  stomach. 
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From  time  to  time  individuals  are  seen  who  possess  the  power  of  swal- 
lowing pebbles,  knives,  bits  of  broken  glass,  etc.,  and^  in  &ct,  there 
have  been  recent  tricky  exhibitionists  who  claimed  to  be  able  to  swallow 
poisons,  in  large  quantities,  with  impunity.  Henrion,  called  "  Cassandra," 
a  celebrated  example  of  this  class,  was  born  at  Metz  in  1761.  Early  in 
life  he  taught  himself  to  swallow  pebbles,  sometimes  whole  and  sometimes 
after  breaking  them  with  his  teeth.  He  passed  himself  off  as  an  American 
savage ;  he  swallowed  as  many  as  30  or  40  large  pebbles  a  day,  demonstrat- 
ing the  fact  by  percussion  on  the  epigastric  region.  With  the  aid  of  salts  he 
would  pass  the  pebbles  and  make  them  do  duty  the  next  day.  He  would 
also  swallow  live  mice  and  crabs  with  their  claws  cut.  It  was  said  that  when 
the  mice  were  introduced  into  his  mouth,  they  threw  themselves  into  the 
pharynx  where  they  were  immediately  suffocated  and  then  swallowed.  The 
next  morning  they  would  be  passed  by  the  rectum  flayed  and  covered  with  a 
mucous  substance.  Henrion  continued  his  calling  until  1820,  when,  for  a 
moderate  sum,  he  was  induced  to  swallow  some  nails  and  a  plated  iron  spoon 
5  J  inches  long  and  one  inch  in  breadth.     He  died  seven  days  later." 

According  to  Bonet,  there  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Pichard  who  swal- 
lowed a  razor  and  two  knives  in  the  presence  of  King  Charles  II.  of  Eng- 
land, the  King  himself  placing  the  articles  into  the  man's  mouth.  In  1810 
Babbington  and  Curry  ^^  are  accredited  with  citing  the  history  of  an  Ameri- 
can sailor  in  Guy's  Hospital,  London,  who  frequently  swallowed  penknives  for 
the  amusement  of  his  audiences.  At  first  he  swallowed  four,  and  three  days 
later  passed  them  by  the  anus ;  on  another  occasion  he  swallowed  14  of  different 
sizes  with  the  same  result.  Finally  he  attempted  to  gorge  himself  with  17 
penknives,  but  this  performance  was  followed  by  horrible  pains  and  alarming 
abdominal  symptoms.  His  excrement  was  black  from  iron.  After  death  the 
cadaver  was  opened  and  1 4  corroded  knives  were  found  in  the  stomach,  some 
of  the  handles  being  partly  digested  ;  two  were  found  in  the  pelvis  and  one 
in  the  abdominal  cavity.  Par6^^®  recalls  the  instance  of  a  shepherd  who 
suffered  distressing  symptoms  after  gulping  a  knife  six  inches  long.  After- 
w^ard  the  knife  was  abstracted  from  his  groin.  Fabricius  Hildanus^^  cites  a 
somewhat  similar  case. 

Early  in  the  century  there  was  a  man  known  as  the  "  Yankee  knife-swal- 
lower,''  whose  name  was  John  Cummings,  an  American  sailor,  who  had  per- 
fonneil  his  feats  in  nearly  all  the  ports  of  the  world.  One  of  his  chief  per- 
formances was  swallo\>nng  a  billiard  ball.  Poland**  mentions  a  man  (possibly 
Cummings)  who,  in  1807,  was  admitted  to  Guy's  Hospital  with  dyspeptic 
symptoms  which  he  attributed  to  knife-swallowing.  His  story  was  dis- 
credited at  first ;  but  after  his  death,  in  March,  1809,  there  were  30  or  40 
fragments  of  knives  found  in  his  stomach.  One  of  the  back-springs  on  a 
knife  had  transfixed  the  colon  and  rectum.     In  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
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Journal  for  1825  ■  there  is  an  account  of  a  juggler  who  swallowed  a  kmfe 
which  remained  in  his  stomach  and  caused  such  intense  symptoms  that  ga^ 
trotomy  was  advised  ;  the  patient,  however,  refused  operation. 

Drake  ^  reports  a  curious  instance  of  polyphagia.  The  person  described 
was  a  man  of  twenty-seven  who  pursued  the  vocation  of  a  "  sword-swal- 
lower."  He  had  swallowed  a  gold  watch  and  chain  with  a  seal  and  key 
attached  :  at  anotlier  time  he  swallowed  34  bullets  and  voided  them  bv  the 
anus.  At  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  in  August,  1819,  in  one  day  and  night  he 
swallowed  19  {K>cket-knives  and  41  copper  cents.  This  man  had  corameDced 
when  a  lad  of  fifteen  by  swallowing  marbles,  and  soon  afterward  a  small 
])enknife.  After  his  death  his  esophagus  was  found  normal,  but  his  stomach 
was  so  distended  as  to  reach  almost  to  the  spine  of  the  ilium,  and  knives  were 
found  in  the  stomach  weighing  one  pound  or  more.  In  his  exhibitions  he 
allowed  his  spectators  to  hear  the  click  of  the  knives  and  feel  them  as  low 
down  as  the  anterior  suj>erior  spine  of  the  iliimi. 

The  present  chief  of  the  dangerous  "  profession  "  of  sword-swallowing  is 
Chevalier  Cliquot,  a  French  Canadian  by  birth,  whose  major  trick  is  to  gik*al- 
low  a  real  bayonet  sword,  weighted  with  a  cross-bar  and  two  18-pound  dumb- 
l)ells.  He  can  swallow  without  difficulty  a  22-inch  cavalry  sword ;  formerlv, 
in  New  York,  he  gave  exhibitions  of  swallowing  fourteen  19-inch  bavooet 
swonls  at  once.  A  negro,  by  the  name  of  Jones,  exhibiting  not  long  since  in 
Philadelphia,  gave  hourly  exhibitions  of  his  ability  to  swallow  with  impunitj 
pieces  of  broken  glass  and  china. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Alimentary  Canal. — In  the  discussion  of  the 
foreign  bo<lies  that  have  been  taken  into  the  stomach  and  intestinal  tract  pos- 
sibly the  most  interesting  cases,  although  the  least  authentic,  are  those  rekt- 
ing  to  living  animalSy  such  as  fish,  insects,  or  reptiles.  It  is  particularly 
among  the  older  writers  that  we  find  accounts  of  this  nature.  In  the  Ephenu»- 
rides  we  read  of  a  man  who  vomited  a  serpent  that  had  crept  into  his  mouth, 
and  of  another  }H'rson  who  ejected  a  beetle  that  had  gained  entrance  in  a  siniikr 
manner.  From  the  same  authority  we  find  instances  of  the  vomiting  of  live 
fish,  mice,  toads,  and  also  of  the  passage  by  the  anus  of  live  snails  and  snakef>. 
Frogs  vomited  are  mentioned  by  Bartholinus,  Dolaius,  Hellwigius,  Lentilu:;, 
Salmuth,  and  others.  "^  A  Vege  mentions  a  man  who  swallowed  a  young 
chicken  whole.  Paullini  speaks  of  a  person  who,  after  great  pain,  vomitc»d  a 
mouse  which  he  liad  swallowed.  Borellus,  Bartholinus,  Thoner,  and  Viridi^, 
are  among  the  older  authorities  mentioning  persons  who  swallowed  t<lad^^ 
HipjXKTdtes  speaks  of  asphyxia  from  a  serpent  which  had  crawled  into  the 
mouth. 

Borellus  states  that  he  knew  a  case  of  a  person  who  vomited  a  salamander. 
Plater®*'*  reports  the  swallowing  of  eels  and  snails.  Rhodius  mentions  jht- 
sons  who   have  eaten  scorpions  and   spiders  with  impunity.      Planchon^ 
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writes  of  an  instance  in  which  a  live  spider  was  ejected  from  the  bowel ;  and 
Colini*  reports  the  passage  of  a  live  lizard  which  had  been  swallowed  two 
days  before,  and  there  is  another  similar  case  on  record.^  Marcellus  Dona- 
tus  ^  records  an  instance  in  which  a  viper,  which  had  previously  crawled  into 
the  mouth,  had  been  passed  by  the  anus.  There  are  also  recorded  instances 
ill  French  literature  in  which  persons  affected  with  pediculosis,  have,  during 
sleep,  unconsciously  swallowed  lice  which  were  afterward  found  in  the  stools. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  cases  in  which  leeches  have  been  accidentally 
swallowed.  Pliny,  Aetius,  Dioscorides,  Scribonius-Largus,  Celsus,  Oribasius, 
Paulus  Aegineta,  and  others,  describe  such  cases.  Bartholinus  speaks  of  a 
Neapolitan  prince  who,  while  hunting,  quenched  his  thirst  in  a  brook,  put- 
ting his  mouth  in  the  running  water.  In  this  way  he  swallowed  a  leech, 
which  subsequently  caused  annoying  hemorrhage  from  the  mouth.  Timaeus 
mentions  a  child  of  five  who  swallowed  several  leeches,  and  who  died  of 
abdominal  pains,  hemorrhage,  and  convulsions.  Rhodius,  Riverius,  and 
Zwinger  make  similar  observations.  According  to  Baron  Larrey  the 
French  soldiers  in  Napoleon's  Egyptian  campaign  occasionally  swallowed 
leeches.  Grandchamp  and  Duval  ^  have  commented  on  curious  observations 
of  leeches  in  the  digestive  tract.  Dumas  and  Marques  also  speak  of  the 
swallowing  of  leeches.  Colter®  reports  a  case  in  which  beetles  were  vomited. 
AfV right  ^  remarks  on  Banon's  case  of  fresh-water  shrimps  passed  from  the 
human  intestine.  Dal  ton,  Dickman,«  and  others,  have  discussed  the  possibility 
of  a  slug  living  in  the  stomach  of  man.  Pichells^  speaks  of  a  case  in  which 
beetles  were  expelled  from  the  stomach ;  and  Pigault  ^  gives  an  account  of  a 
living  lizard  expelled  by  vomiting.  Fontaine,  Gaspard,  Vetillart,  Ribert, 
MacAlister,J  and  Waters^  record  cases  in  which  living  caterpillars  have 
been  swallowed. 

Sundry  Cases. — The  variety  of  foreign  bodies  that  have  been  swallowed 
either  accidentally  or  for  exhibitional  or  suicidal  purposes  is  enormous.  Nearly 
every  imaginable  article  from  the  minutest  to  the  most  incredible  size  has 
been  reported.  To  begin  to  epitomize  the  literature  on  this  subject  would  in 
itself  consume  a  volume,  and  only  a  few  instances  can  be  given  here,  chosen 
in  such  a  way  as  to  show  the  variety,  the  effects,  and  the  }K)ssibiIities  of  their 
passage  through  the  intestinal  canal. 

Chopart  *  says  that  in  1774  the  belly  of  a  ravenous  galley-slave  was  opened, 
and  in  the  stomach  were  found  52  foreign  bodies,  including  a  barrel-hoop  19 
inches  long,  nails,  pieces  of  pipe,  spoons,  buckles,  seeds,  glass,  and  a  knife.  In 
the  intestines  of  a  person  Agnew  ™  found  a  pair  of  suspenders,  a  mass  of  straw, 
and  three  roller-bandages,  an  inch  in  width  and  diameter.   Velpeau  °  mentions 
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a  fork  which  was  passed  from  the  anus  twenty  months  after  it  was  swallowed. 
Wilson  *  mentions  an  instance  of  gastrotomy  which  was  performed  for  the 
extraction  of  a  fork  swallowed  sixteen  years  before.  There  is  an  interesting 
case  ^  in  which,  in  a  delirium  of  typhoid  fever,  a  girl  of  twenty-two  swallowed 
two  iron  forks,  wliich  were  subsequently  expelled  through  an  abdominal 
abscess.  A  French  woman  of  thirty-five,®  with  suicidal  intent,  swallowed  a 
four-pronged  fork,  which  was  removed  four  years  afterward  firom  the  thigh. 
For  two  years  she  had  suffered  intense  pain  in  both  thighs.  In  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  London  there  is  a  steel  button-hook  3J  inches  in 
length  which  was  accidentally  swallowed,  and  was  passed  three  weeks  later 
by  the  anus,  without  having  given  rise  to  any  symptom.*^* 

Among  the  insane  a  favorite  trait  seems  to  be  swallowing  nails.  In  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  ^  is  an  account  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  of  an 
idiot  who  died  at  thirty-three.  In  this  organ  were  found  nine  cart-wheel 
nails,  six  screws,  two  pairs  of  compasses,  a  key,  an  iron  pin,  a  ring,  a  brass 
pommel  weighing  nine  ounces,  and  many  other  articles.  The  celebrated 
Dr.  Lettsom,  in  1802,  spoke  of  an  idiot  who  swallowed  four  pounds  of  old 
nails  and  a  pair  of  compasses.  A  lunatic  in  England  ^  swallowed  ten  ounces 
of  screws  and  bits  of  crocker}',  all  of  which  were  passed  by  the  anus.  Board- 
man  '  gives  an  account  of  a  child  affected  ¥rith  hernia  who  swallowed  a  nail 
2J  inches  long.  In  a  few  days  the  nail  was  felt  in  the  hernia,  but  in  due 
time  it  was  passed  by  the  rectum.  Blower  «  reports  an  account  of  a  nail 
passing  safely  through  the  alimentary  canal  of  a  baby.  Armstrong''  mentions 
an  insane  hair-dresser  of  twenty-three,  in  whose  stomach  after  death  were 
found  30  or  more  spoon  handles,  30  nails,  and  other  minor  articles. 

Closmadenc  ^^  reported  a  remarkable  case  which  was  extensively 
quoted.*  The  patient  was  an  hysteric  young  girl,  an  inmate  of  a  convent, 
to  whom  he  was  called  to  relieve  a  supposed  fit  of  epilepsy.  He  found  her 
half-asphyxiated,  and  believed  that  she  had  swallowed  a  foreign  body.  He 
was  told  that  under  the  influence  of  exaggerated  religious  scruples  this  girl 
inflicted  }K»nance  u{K)n  herself  by  swallowing  earth  and  holy  medals.  At  the 
first  dose  of  the  emetic,  the  patient  made  a  strong  effort  to  vomit,  whereupon 
a  cross  seven  cm.  long  appeared  between  her  teeth.  This  was  taken  out  of 
her  mouth,  and  with  it  an  enormous  rosary  220  cm.  long,  and  having  seven 
medals  attachcxl  to  it.  Hunt-^  recites  a  case  occurring  in  a  pointer  dog, 
which  swallowed  its  collar  and  chaini  only  imperfectly  masticating  the  col- 
lar. The  chain  and  collar  were  immediatelv  missed  and  search  made  for 
them.  For  several  days  the  dog  was  ill  and  refused  food.  Finally  the 
g:miekee}>er  saw  the  end  of  the  chain  hanging  from  the  dog's  anus,  and  tak- 
ing hold  of  it,  he  drew  out  a  yard  of  chain  with  links  one  inch  long,  with  a 
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cross  bar  at  the  end  two  inches  in  length ;  the  dog  soon  recovered.  The 
collar  was  never  founds  and  had  apparently  been  digested  or  previously 
passed. 

Fear  of  robbery  has  often  led  to  the  swallowing  of  money  or  jewelry, 
Vaillanty  the  celebrated  doctor  and  antiquarian^  after  a  captivity  of  four 
months  in  Algiers,  was  pursued  by  Tunis  pirates,  and  swallowed  15 
medals  of  gold  ;  shortly  after  arriving  at  Lyons  he  passed  them  all  at  stool. 
Fournier  and  Duret*  published  the  history  of  a  galley  slave  at  Brest  in 
whose  stomach  were  found  52  pieces  of  money,  their  combined  weight  being 
one  pound,  10 J  ounces.  On  receiving  a  sentence  of  three  years'  imprison- 
ment, an  Englishman,^  to  prevent  them  being  taken  from  him,  swallowed 
fleven  half-crowns.  He  suffered  no  bad  effects,  and  the  coins  not  appearing 
the  affair  was  forgotten.  While  at  stool  some  twenty  months  afterward, 
having  taken  a  purgative  for  intense  abdominal  pain,  the  seven  coins  fell 
clattering  into  the  chamber.  H6vin  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who,  on  be- 
ing captured  by  Barbary  pirates,  swallowed  all  the  money  he  had  on  his  per- 
son.    It  is  said  that  a  certain  Italian  swallowed  100  louis  d'ors  at  a  time. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  false  teeth  are  accidentally  swallowed,  and 
even  passed  through  the  intestinal  tract  Easton  ^  mentions  a  young  man 
who  accidentally  swallowed  some  artificial  teeth  the  previous  night,  and,  to 
further  their  passage  through  the  bowel,  he  took  a  dose  of  castor  oil.  When 
seen  he  was  suffering  with  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  was  advised  to  eat  much 
heavy  food  and  avoid  aperients.  The  following  day  aft;er  several  free  move- 
ments he  felt  a  sharp  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  his  back.  A  large  enema 
was  given  and  the  teeth  and  plate  came  away.  The  teeth  were  cleansed  and 
put  back  in  his  mouth,  and  the  patient  walked  out.  Nine  years  later  the 
same  accident  again  happened  to  the  man  but  in  spite  of  treatment  nothing  was 
seen  of  the  teeth  for  a  month  afterward,  when  a  body  appeared  in  the  rec- 
tum which  proved  to  be  a  gold  plate  with  the  teeth  in  it.  In  The  Lancet 
of  December  10,  1881,  there  is  an  account  of  a  vulcanite  tooth-plate  which 
was  swallowed  and  passed  forty-two  hours  later.  Billroth**  mentions  an 
instance  of  gastrotomy  for  the  removal  of  swallowed  artificial  teeth,  with 
recovery ;  and  another  case  in  which  a  successful  esophagotomy  was  per- 
formed. Grardiner  ®  mentions  a  woman  of  thirty-three  who  swallowed  two 
fiilse  teeth  while  supping  soup.  A  sharp  angle  of  the  broken  plate  had 
caught  in  a  fold  of  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach  and  had  caused  violent 
hematemesis.  Death  occurred  seventeen  hours  aftier  the  first  urgent 
symptoms. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London  there  is  an 
intestinal  concretion  weighing  470  grains,  which  was  passed  by  a  woman  of 
seventy  who  had  suffered  from  constipation  for  many  years.     Sixteen  years 
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before  the  concretion  was  passed  she  was  known  to  have  swallowed  a  tooth. 
At  one  side  of  the  concretion  a  piece  had  been  broken  off  exposing  an  incLsor 
tooth  which  represented  the  nucleus  of  the  formation.  Manasse  *••  recently  re- 
ported the  case  of  a  man  of  forty-four  whose  stomach  contained  a  stone 
weighing  75  grams.  He  was  a  joiner  and^  it  was  supposed,  habitaall? 
drank  some  alcoholic  solution  of  shellac  used  in  his  trade.  Quite  likely  the 
shellac  had  been  precipitated  in  the  stomach  and  gave  rise  to  the  calculus. 

Berwick  ^  mentions  a  child  of  eight  montJis  who  was  playing  with  a  de- 
tached organ-handlCi  and  put  it  in  its  mouth.  Seeing  this  the  mother 
attempted  to  secure  the  handle,  but  it  was  pushed  into  the  esophagus.  A 
physician  was  called,  but  nothing  was  done,  and  the  patient  seemed  to  suffer 
little  inconvenience.  Three  days  later  the  handle  was  expelled  from  the  anas. 
Teakle  ^  reports  the  successful  passage  tiirough  the  alimentary  canal  of  the 
handle  of  a  music-box.  Hashimoto,  Surgeon-Greneral  of  the  Imperial 
Japanese  Army,  tells  of  a  woman  of  forty-nine  who  was  in  tiie  habit  of  in- 
<lucing  vomiting  by  irritating  her  fauces  and  pharynx  with  a  Japanese  tooth- 
brush— a  wooden  instrument  six  or  seven  inches  long  with  bristles  at  one 
end.  In  May,  1872,  she  accidentally  swallowed  this  brush.  Many  minor 
symptoms  developed,  and  in  eleven  months  there  appeared  in  the  epigastric 
region  a  fluctuating  swelling,  which  finally  burst,  and  from,  it  extended  the 
end  of  the  brush.  After  vainly  attempting  to  extract  the  brush  the  attend- 
ing ])hysieian  contented  himself  w^ith  cutting  off  the  projecting  portion.  The 
ojK'ning  subsequently  healed ;  and  not  until  thirteen  years  later  did  the  pain 
and  swelling  return.  On  admission  to  the  hospital  in  October,  1888,  two 
fistulous  ofx^nings  were  seen  in  the  epigastric  region,  and  the  foreign  body  was 
located  by  probing.  Finally,  on  November  19,  1888,  the  patient  was  anes- 
thetized, one  of  the  ojxniings  enlarged,  and  the  brush  extracted.  Five  weeks 
later  the  openings  had  all  healed  and  the  patient  was  restored  to  health. 

Garcia  ^  reports  an  interesting  instance  of  foreign  body  in  a  man  between 
forty-five  and  fifty.  This  man  was  afflicted  with  a  syphilitic  affection  of  the 
mouth,  and  he  constructed  a  swab  ten  inches  long  with  which  to  cleanse  his 
fauces.  While  making  the  application  alone  one  day,  a  spasmodic  mov^nent 
caused  him  to  relinquish  his  grasp  on  the  handle,  and  the  swab  disappeared. 
He  was  almost  suffiK^ated,  and  a  physician  was  summoned ;  but  before  his 
arri\'al  the  swab  had  descendeil  into  the  esophagus.  Two  weeks  later,  gastio- 
jHTitoneal  symptoms  pi'esenteii,  and  as  the  stick  was  located,  gastrotomy  was 
pn>jxised  ;  the  j>atient,  however,  would  not  consent  to  an  operation.  On  the 
twenty-sixth  day  an  abscess  formed  on  the  left  side  below  the  nipple,  and 
fn>m  it  was  disohargt»il  a  large  quantity  of  pus  and  blood.  Four  days  after 
this,  l>elieviug  himself  to  be  better,  the  man  began  to  redress  the  wound,  and 
from  it  he  saw  the  end  of  a  stick  protruding.  A  physician  was  called,  and 
bv  traction   the   stick  was  withdrawn  from  between  the  3d  and  4th  ribs ; 
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jrty-nine  days  after  the  accident  the  wound  had  healed  completely.  Two 
ears  afterward  the  patient  had  an  attack  of  cholera,  but  in  the  fifteen  subse- 
uent  years  he  lived  an  active  life  of  labor. 

Occasionally  an  enormous  mass  of  hair  has  been  removed  from  the  stom- 
ch.  A  girl  of  twenty*  with  a  large  abdominal  swelling  was  admitted  to  a 
ospital.  Her  illness  began  five  years  previously,  with  frequent  attacks  of 
omiting,  and  on  three  occasions  it  was  noticed  that  she  became  quite  bald. 
Lbdominal  section  was  performed,  the  stomach  opened,  and  from  it  was  removed 
mass  of  hair  which  weighed  five  pounds  and  three  ounces.  A  good  recovery 
Dsued.  In  the  Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  London,^^*  are  masses  of 
air  and  string  taken  from  the  stomach  and  duodenum  of  a  girl  of  ten.  It  is 
aid  that  from  the  age  of  three  the  patient  had  been  in  the  habit  of  eating  these 
rticles.  There  is  a  record  in  the  last  centurj'  of  a  boy  of  sixteen  who  ate  all 
he  hair  he  could  find  ;  after  death  his  stomach  and  intestines  were  almost  com- 
pletely lined  with  hairy  masses.  In  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  March  1,  1896,  there  is  a  report  of  a  case  of  hair-swallowing. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Intestines. — ^AVhite^  relates  the  history  of  a 
ase  in  which  a  silver  spoon  was  swallowed  and  successfully  excised  from  the 
ntestinal  canal.  Houston®  mentions  a  maniac  who  swallowed  a  rusty  iron 
(peon  11  inches  long.  Fatal  peritonitis  ensued  and  the  spoon  was  found 
mpacted  in  the  last  acute  turn  of  the  duodenum.  In  1895,  in  London,  ^^* 
liere  was  exhibited  a  specimen,  including  the  end  of  the  ileum  with  the  adja- 
cent end  of  the  colon,  showing  a  dessertspoon  which  was  impacted  in  the  latter. 
The  spoon  was  seven  inches  long,  and  its  bowl  measured  1^  inches  across. 
There  was  much  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane.  This  spoon  had  been 
swallowed  by  a  lunatic  of  twenty-two,  who  had  made  two  previous  ineffect- 
lal  attempts  at  suicide.  Mason  ^  describes  the  case  of  a  man  of  sixty-five 
who,  after  death  by  strangulated  hernia,  was  opened,  and  two  inches  from  the 
ileocecal  valve  was  found  an  earthen  egg-cup  which  he  had  swallowed. 
Mason  also  relates  the  instance  of  a  man  who  swallowed  metal  balls  2  J  inches 
in  diameter ;  and  the  case  of  a  Frenchman  who,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
Snding  them,  swallowed  a  box  containing  despatches  from  Napoleon.  He 
sras  kept  prisoner  until  the  despatches  were  passed  from  his  bowels.  Denby  ^ 
iiscovered  a  large  egg-cup  in  the  ileum  of  a  man.  Fillion '  mentions  an  in- 
jtance  of  recovery  following  the  perforation  of  the  jejunum  by  a  piece  of  horn 
Mrhich  had  been  swallowed.  Madden «  tells  of  a  person,  dying  of  intestinal 
:)bstruction,  in  whose  intestines  were  found  several  ounces  of  crude  mercury 
md  a  plum-stone.  The  mercury  had  evidently  been  taken  for  purgative 
jffect.  Rodenbaugh  ^  mentions  a  most  interesting  case  of  beans  sprouting 
rt'hile  in  the  bowel.     Harrison  *  relates  a  curious  case  in  which  the  swallowed 
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lower  epiphysis  of  the  femur  of  a  rabbit  made  its  way  from  the  bowel  to  the 
bladder,  and  was  discharged  thence  by  the  urethra. 

In  cases  of  appendicitis  foreign  bodies  have  been  found  lodged  in  or 
about  the  vermiform  appendix  so  often  that  it  is  quite  a  common  lay  idea 
that  appendicitis  is  invariably  the  result  of  the  lodgment  of  some  foreign 
body  accidentally  swallowed.  In  recent  years  the  literature  of  this  subject 
proves  that  a  great  variety  of  foreign  bodies  may  be  present.  A  few  of  the 
interesting  cases  will  be  cited  in  the  following  lines : — 

In  the  New  England  Medical  Journal,  1843,  is  an  account  of  a  vermifonn 
appendix  which  was  taken  from  the  body  of  a  man  of  eighty-eight  who  had 
died  of  pneumothorax.  During  life  there  were  no  symptoms  of  disease  of 
the  appendix,  and  after  death  no  adhesions  were  found,  but  this  organ  was 
remarkably  long,  and  in  it  were  found  122  robin-shot.  The  old  gentleman 
had  been  excessively  fond  of  birds  all  his  life,  and  was  accustomed  to  bolt 
the  meat  of  small  birds  without  properly  chewing  it ;  to  this  fact  was  attri- 
buted the  presence  of  these  shot  in  the  appendix.  A  somewhat  similar  case' 
was  that  of  a  man  who  died  in  the  H6tel-Dieu  in  1833.  The  ileum  of  this 
man  contained  92  shot  and  120  plum  stones.  Buckler^  reports  a  case  of 
appendicitis  in  a  child  of  twelve,  in  which  a  common-sized  bird-shot  was 
found  in  the  appendix.  Packard®  presented  a  case  of  appendicitis  in 
which  two  pieces  of  rusty  and  crooked  wire,  one  2 J  and  the  other  \\  inches 
long,  were  found  in  the  omentum,  having  escaped  from  the  appendix.  Howe* 
describes  a  cjise  in  wliich  a  double  oat,  with  a  hard  envelope,  was  found  in 
the  vermiform  ap|>ondix  of  a  boy  of  four  years  and  one  month  of  age.  Pres- 
cott^  rt^ports  a  c^se  of  what  he  calls  fatal  colic  from  the  lodgment  of  a 
chocolate-nut  in  the  api)endix  ;  and  Noyes  ^  relates  an  instance  of  death  in  a 
man  of  thirty-one  attributed  to  the  presence  of  a  raisin-seed  in  the  vermiform 
appendix.  Nee<lles,  pins,  peanuts,  fruit-stones,  peas,  grai>e-seeds,  and  many 
similar  objects  have  been  found  in  both  normal  and  suppurative  vermifonn 
appendices. 

Intestinal  Injuries. — ^The  degree  of  injurs^  that  the  intestinal  tract  may 
sustain,  and  after  recover}'  j)erform  its  functions  as  usual,  is  most  extraordinary ; 
and  even  when  the  injury  is  of  such  an  extent  as  to  be  mortal,  the  |)ersistence 
of  life  is  remarkable.     It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  in  bull-fights,  after  mor- 
tal injuries  of  the  alxlomen  and  bowels,  horses  are  seen  to  struggle  on  almost 
until  the  sport  is  finished.     Fontaine  «  reports  a  case  of  a  Welsh  quarnnuan 
who  was  run  over  by  a  heavy  four-horse  vehicle.     The  stump  of  a  glass  bi»t- 
tle  was  cm  shell  into  the  intestinal  cavity,  and  the  bowels  protruded  mid  were 
bruised  by  the  wheels  of  the  wagon.     The  grit  was  so  firmly  ground  into  the 
bowel  that  it  was  impossible  to  remove  it ;  yet  the  man  made  a  complete  re- 
ft 368,  1834.  b  810,  1856,  vii.,  266. 
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CO  very .  NicoUs  ■  has  the  case  of  a  man  of  sixty-nine,  a  workhouse  maniac,  who 
on  August  20th  attempted  suicide  by  running  a  red-hot  poker  into  his  abdo- 
men. His  wound  was  dressed  and  he  was  recovering,  but  on  September  11th 
he  tore  the  cast  off  his  abdomen,  and  pulled  out  of  the  wound  the  omentum  and 
32  inches  of  colon,  which  he  tore  off  and  threw  between  his  pallet  and  the 
wall.     Strange  to  say  he  did  not  die  until  eight  days  after  this  horrible  injury. 

Tardieu  ^  relates  the  case  of  a  chemist  who  removed  a  large  part  of  the 
mesentery  with  a  knife,  and  yet  recovered.  Delmas  of  Montpellier  reports 
the  history  of  a  wagoner  with  complete  rupture  of  the  intestines  and  rupture 
of  the  diaphragm,  and  who  yet  finished  his  journey,  not  dying  until  eighteen 
hours  after. 

Successful  Intestinal  Resection. — In  1755  Nedham<^  of  Norfolk  re- 
ported the  case  of  a  boy  of  thirteen  who  was  run  over  and  eviscerated. 
It  was  found  necessary  to  remove  57  inches  of  the  protruding  bowel,  but  the 
boy  made  a  subsequent  recovery.  Koebererle  ^  of  Strasburg  performed  an 
operation  on  a  woman  of  twenty-two  for  the  relief  of  intestinal  obstruction. 
On  account  of  numerous  strictures  it  was  found  necessary'  to  remove  over  two 
yards  of  the  small  intestine ;  the  patient  recovered  without  pain  or  trouble  of 
any  kind.  In  his  dissertation  on  "  Ruptures  "  Arnaud  remarks  that  he  cut 
away  more  than  seven  feet  of  gangrenous  bowel,  his  patient  surviving, 
Beehe  ®  reports  recovery  after  the  removal  of  48  inches  of  intestine.  The 
case  was  one  of  strangulation  of  an  umbilical  hernia. 

Sloughing  of  the  Intestine  Following  Intussusception. — Lobstein  ^ 

mentions  a  peasant  woman  of  about  thirty  who  was  suddenly  seized  with 
an  attack  of  intussusception  of  the  bowel,  and  was  apparently  in  a  mori- 
bund condition  when  she  had  a  copious  stool,  in  which  she  evacuated  three 
feet  of  bowel  with  the  mesentery  attached.  The  woman  recovered,  but  died 
five  months  later  from  a  second  attack  of  intussusception,  the  ileum  rupturing 
and  peritonitis  ensuing.  There  is  a  record  in  this  country  ^  of  a  woman  of 
forty-five  who  discharged  44  inches  of  intestine,  and  who  survived  for  fort}'- 
two  days.  The  autopsy  showed  the  sigmoid  flexure  gone,  and  from  the  caput 
ceci  to  the  termination  the  colon  only  measured  14  inches.  Vater*  gives  a 
history  of  a  penetrating  alxlominal  wound  in  which  a  portion  of  the  colon 
hung  from  the  wound  during  fourteen  years,  forming  an  artificial  anus. 

Among  others  mentioning  considerable  sloughing  of  intestine  following 
intussusception,  and  usually  with  complete  subsequent  recovery,  are  Bare,  ^ 
13  inches  of  the  ileum;  Blackton,*  nine  inches;  Bower, J  14  inches;  Daw- 
son,"^ 29  inches;  Sheldon,*  4 J  feet;  Stanley,™  three  feet;  Tremaine,"  17 
inches  ;  and  Grossoli,®  40  cm. 
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Rupture  of  the  Intestines. — It  is  quite  possible  for  the  intestine  to  be 
ruptured  by  external  violence,  and  cases  of  rupture  of  all  parts  of  the  bowel 
have  been  recorded.  Titorier  *  gives  the  history  of  a  case  in  which  the  colon 
was  completely  separated  from  the  rectum  by  external  violence.  Hinder  ^  re- 
ports the  rupture  of  the  duodenum  by  a  violent  kick.  Eccles,*^  Ely,**  and 
Pollock  ®  also  mention  cases  of  rupture  of  the  duodenum.  Zimmerman,'  At- 
well,^  and  Allan  ^  report  cases  of  rupture  of  the  colon. 

Operations  upon  the  gastrointestinal  tract  have  been  so  improved  in 
the  modern  era  of  antisepsis  that  at  the  present  day  they  are  quite  common. 
There  are  so  many  successful  cases  on  record  that  the  whole  subject  deseneg 
mention  here. 

Gastrostomy  is  an  operation  for  establishing  a  fistulous  opening  in  the 
stomach  through  the  anterior  wall.  Many  operations  have  been  devi^ied, 
but  the  results  of  this  maneuver  in  malignant  disease  have  not  thus  far  been 
very  satisfactory.  It  is  quite  possible  that,  being  an  operation  of  a  serious 
nature,  it  is  never  j)erformed  early  enough,  the  patient  being  fatally  weak- 
ened by  inanition.  Gross  and  Zesas^  have  collected,  respectively,  207  and 
162  cases  with  surprisingly  different  rates  of  mortality  :  that  of  Gross  being 
only  29.47  j>er  cent.,  while  that  of  Zesas  was  for  cicatricial  stenoses  60  per 
cent.,  and  for  malignant  cases  84  per  cent  It  is  possible  that  in  Zesas'^ 
statistics  the  subjects  were  so  far  advanced  that  death  would  have  resulted  in 
a  short  time  without  operation.     Gastrotomy  we  have  already  spoken  of. 

Pyloroplasty  is  an  operation  devised  by  Heineke  and  Mikulicz,  and  is 
designed  to  remove  the  mechanic  obstruction  in  cicatricial  stenoses  of  the 
pylorus,  at  the  same  time  creating  a  new  pylorus. 

Gastroenterostomy  and  pylorectomy  are  operations  devised  for  the  re- 
lief of  malignant  disease  of  the  pylorus,  the  diseased  portions  being  removed 
and  the  parts  resecte<l. 

Gastrectomy  or  extirpation  of  the  stomach  is  considered  by  most  sur- 
gei>ns  entirely  unjustifiable,  as  there  is  seldom  hope  of  cure  or  pn^spect  of 
amelioration.     I^a  Tribune  M^dicale  for  January  16,  1895,^  gives  an  abstract 
of  Langenbuch's  contribution  upon  total   extirpation  of  the  stomach. 
Three  patients  were  treated,  of  whom  two  died.     In  the  first  case,  on  opening 
the  abdominal  cavity  the  stomach  was  found  very  much  contraete<l,  present- 
ing extensive  carcinomatous  infiltration  on  its  posterior  surface.      After  divi- 
sion of  the  epiploon  section  was  made  at  the  pylorus  and  at  the  cardiac  ex- 
tremities ;  the  portions  removed  represented   seven-eighths  of  the  stomach. 
The  pylorus  was  stitched  to  the  remains  of  the  cardiac  orifice,  making  a  ciivitr 
about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.     In  this  case  a  cure  was  accomplished  in  three 
weeks.     The  second  case  was  that  of  a  man  in  whom  almost  the  entire  stomach 
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was  removed,  and  the  pyloric  and  cardiac  ends  were  stitched  together  in  the 
wound  of  the  parietes.  The  third  case  was  that  of  a  man  of  sixty-two  with 
carcinoma  of  the  pylorus.  After  pylorectomy,  the  line  of  suture  was  con- 
fined with  iodoform-gauze  packing.  Unfortunately  the  patient  suffered  with 
bronchitis,  and  coughing  caused  the  sutures  to  give  way ;  the  patient  died  of 
inanition  on  the  twenty-third  day. 

Enterostomy^  or  the  formation  of  a  fecal  fistula  above  the  ileocecal  valve, 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  by  Ndaton  in  1840,  but  the  mortality  since 
1840  has  been  so  great  that  in  most  cases  it  is  deemed  inadmissible. 

Colostomy^  an  operation  designed  to  make  a  fistulous  opening  in  any  por- 
tion of  the  rectum,  was  first  practised  by  Littre.  In  early  times  the  mor- 
tality of  inguinal  colostomy  was  about  five  per  cent.,  but  has  been  gradually 
reduced  until  Konig  reports  20  cases  with  only  one  death  from  peritonitis, 
and  Cripps  26  cases  with  only  one  death.*  This  will  always  retain  its  place 
in  operative  surgery  as  a  palliative  and  life-saving  operation  for  carcinoma- 
tous stenosis  of  the  lower  part  of  the  colon,  and  in  cases  of  carcinoma  of  the 
rectum  in  which  operation  is  not  feasible. 

Intestinal  anastomosis^  whereby  two  portions  of  a  severed  or  resected 
bowel  can  be  intimately  joined,  excluding  from  fecal  circulation  the  portion 
of  bowel  which  has  become  obstructed,  was  originally  suggested  by  Maison- 
neuve,  and  was  studied  experimentally  by  von  Hacken.  Billroth  resorted  to 
it,  and  Senn  modified  it  by  substituting  decalcified  bone-plates  for  sutures.  ^ 
Since  that  time.  Abbe,  Matas,  Davis,  Brokaw,  Robinson,  Stamm,  Baracz, 
and  Dawbum,  have  modified  the  material  of  the  plates  used,  substituting  cat- 
gut rings,  untanned  leather,  cartilage,  raw  turnips,  potatoes,  etc.  Recently, 
Murphy  of  Chicago  has  invented  a  button,  which  has  been  extensively  used 
all  over  the  world,  in  place  of  sutures  and  rings,  as  a  means  of  anastomosis. 
Hardly  any  subject  has  had  more  discussion  in  recent  literature  than  the 
merits  of  this  ingenious  contrivance. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Rectum. — Probably  the  most  celebrated  case  of 
foreign  body  introduced  into  the  rectum  is  the  classic  one  mentioned  by 
H^vin.*^  Some  students  introduced  the  frozen  tail  of  a  pig  in  the  anus  of 
a  French  prostitute.  The  bristles  were  cut  short,  and  having  prepared  the 
passage  with  oil,  they  introduced  the  tail  with  great  force  into  the  rectum, 
allowing  a  portion  to  protrude.  Great  pain  and  violent  symptoms  followed  ; 
there  was  distressing  vomiting,  obstinate  constipation,  and  fever.  Despite 
the  efforts  to  withdraw  the  tail,  the  arrangement  of  the  bristles  which  allowed 
entrance,  prevented  removal.  On  the  sixth  day,  in  great  agony,  the  woman 
applied  to  Marchettis,  who  ingeniously  adopted  the  simple  procedure  of  tak- 
ing a  long  hollow  reed,  and  preparing  one  of  its  extremities  so  that  it  could 
be  introduced  into  the  rectum,  he  was  enabled  to  pass  the  retnl  entirely  around 
the  tail  and  to  withdraw  both.     Relief  was  prompt,  and  the  removal  of  the 
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foreign  body  was  followed  by  the  issue  of  stercoraceous  matter  which  had 
accumulated  the  six  days  it  had  remained  in  situ. 

Tuffet^^  is  quoted  as  mentioning  a  farmer  of  forty-six  who,  in  masturba- 
tion, introduced  a  barley-head  into  his  urethra.  It  was  found  necessary  to 
cut  the  foreign  body  out  of  the  side  of  the  glans.  A  year  later  he  put  in  his 
anus  a  cylindric  snuflF-box  of  large  size,  and  this  had  to  be  removed  bv 
surgical  methods.  Finally,  a  drinking  goblet  was  used,  but  this  resulted  in 
dciith,  after  much  suffering  and  lay  treatment.  In  his  memoirs  of  the  oU 
Academy  of  Surgery  in  Paris,  Morand  speaks  of  a  monk  who,  to  cure  a 
violent  colic,  introduced  into  his  fundament  a  bottle  of  Peau  de  la  reiw  de 
Hongriej  with  a  small  opening  in  its  mouth,  by  which  the  contents,  drop  by 
drop,  could  enter  the  intestine.  He  found  he  could  not  remove  the  bottle, 
and  violent  inflammation  ensued.  It  was  at  last  necessary  to  secure  a  boy 
with  a  small  hand  to  extract  the  bottle.  There  is  a  record  of  a  case  •  in  which 
a  tin  cup  or  tumbler  was  pushed  up  the  rectum  and  then  passed  into  the  colon 
where  it  caused  gangrene  and  death.  It  was  found  to  measure  3|  by  3} 
by  two  inches.  There  is  a  French  case  ^  in  which  a  preserve-pot  three  inches 
in  diameter  was  introduced  into  the  rectum,  and  had  to  be  broken  and 
extracted  piece  by  piece. 

Cloquet  °  had  a  patient  who  put  into  his  rectum  a  beer  glass  and  a  pre- 
serving pot.  Montanari  removed  from  the  rectum  of  a  man  a  mortar 
pestle  30  cm.  long,  and  Poulet^^  mentions  a  pederast  who  accidentally 
killed  himself  by  introducing  a  similar  instrument,  55  cm.  long,  which  per- 
forated his  intestine.  Studsgaard  mentions  that  in  the  pathologic  collection 
at  Cojienhagen  there  is  a  long,  smooth  stone,  17  cm.  long,  weighing  900  gm., 
which  a  peasant  had  introduced  into  his  rectum  to  relieve  prolaj>sus.  The 
stone  was  extracted  in  1756  by  a  surgeon  named  Frantz  Dyhr.  Jeffreys* 
speaks  of  a  person  who,  to  stop  diarrhea,  introduced  into  his  rectum  a  piece 
of  wood  mejisuring  seven  inches. 

There  is  a  remarkable  case  recorded  ®  of  a  stick  in  the  anus  of  a  man  <if 
sixty,  the  suj>erior  extn^mity  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  the  inferior  in  the 
concavity  of  the  sjicrum.  The  stick  measured  32  cm.  in  length  ;  the  man 
recovered.  It  is  inii>ossible  to  comprehend  this  extent  of  straightening  of 
the  intestine  without  great  twisting  of  the  mesocolon.  Tompsett  ^  mentions 
that  he  was  called  to  see  a  workman  of  sixty-five,  suffering  from  extreme 
nx^tal  hemorrhage.  He  found  the  man  very  feeble,  without  pulse,  pale,  and 
livid.  By  digital  examination  he  found  a  hard  body  in  the  rectum,  which 
he  was  sure  was  not  feces.  This  body  he  removed  with  a  polyp-forcejis,  ami 
found  it  to  be  a  cylindric  candle-box,  which  measured  six  inches  in  ciri'um- 
ference,  2 J  in  length,  and  If  in  diameter.  The  removal  was  followed  by  a 
veritable  fltxHl  of  fw*al   material,  and  the  man  recovered.      Lane  ^  rejx»rts 
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perforation  of  the  rectum  by  the  introduction  of  two  large  pieces  of  soap ; 
there  was  coincident  strangulated  hernia. 

Hunter  *  mentions  a  native  Indian,  a  resident  of  Coorla,  who  had  intro- 
duced a  bullock's  horn  high  up  into  his  abdomen,  which  neither  he  nor  his 
friends  could  extract  He  was  chloroformed  and  placed  in  the  lithotomy 
position,  his  buttocks  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  afler  dilatation  of 
the  sphincter,  by  traction  with  the  fingers  and  tooth- forceps,  the  horn  was  ex- 
tracted. It  measured  11  inches  long.  The  young  imbecile  had  picked  it  up 
on  the  road,  where  it  had  been  rendered  extremely  rough  by  exposure,  and 
this  caused  the  difficulty  in  extraction. 

In  Nelson's  Northern  Lancet,  1852,^*^  there  is  the  record  of  a  case  of  a 
man  at  stool,  who  slipped  on  a  cow's  horn,  which  entered  the  rectum  and 
lodged  beyond  the  sphincter.     It  was  only  removed  with  great  difficulty. 

A  convict  at  Brest  **  put  up  his  rectum  a  box  of  tools.  Symptoms  of 
vomiting,  meteorism,  etc.,  began,  and  became  more  violent  until  tlie  seventh 
day,  when  he  died.  After  death,  there  was  found  in  the  transverse  colon,  a 
cylindric  or  conic  box,  made  of  sheet  iron,  covered  with  skin  to  protect 
the  rectum  and,  doubtless,  to  aid  expulsion.  It  was  six  inches  long  and 
five  inches  broad  and  weighed  22  ounces.  It  contained  a  piece  of  gun- 
barrel  four  inches  long,  a  mother-screw  steel,  a  screw-driver,  a  saw  of  steel 
for  cutting  wood  four  inches  long,  another  saw  for  cutting  metal,  a  boring 
syringe,  a  prismatic  file,  a  half-franc  piece  and  four  one-franc  pieces  tied  to- 
gether with  thread,  a  piece  of  thread,  and  a  piece  of  tallow,  the  latter  presum- 
ably for  greasing  the  instruments.  On  investigation  it  was  found  that  these 
conic  cases  were  of  common  use,  and  were  always  thrust  up  the  rectum 
base  first  In  excitement  this  prisoner  had  pushed  the  conic  end  up  first, 
thus  rendering  expulsion  almost  impossible.  Ogle  ^  gives  an  interesting  case 
of  foreign  body  in  the  rectum  of  a  boy  of  seventeen.  The  boy  was  supposed 
to  be  suffering  with  an  abdominal  tumor  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg 
under  the  right  cartilages  ;  it  had  been  noticed  four  months  before.  On  ad- 
mission to  the  hospital  the  lad  was  suffering  with  pain  and  jaundice ;  sixteen 
days  later  he  passed  a  stick  ten  inches  long,  which  he  reluctantly  confessed 
that  he  had  introduced  into  the  anus.  During  all  his  treatment  he  was  con- 
scious of  the  nature  of  his  trouble,  but  he  suffered  rather  than  confess. 
Studsgaard  ^  mentions  a  man  of  thirty-five  who,  for  the  purpose  of  stopping 
diarrhea,  introduced  into  his  rectum  a  preserve-bottle  nearly  seven  inches 
long  with  the  open  end  uppermost.  The  next  morning  he  had  violent  pain 
in  the  abdomen,  and  the  bottle  could  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  wall.  It 
was  necessary  to  perform  abdominal  section  through  the  linea  alba,  divide  the 
sigmoid  flexure,  and  thus  remove  the  bottle.  The  intestine  was  sutured 
and  the  patient  recovered.  The  bottle  measured  17  cm.  long,  five  cm.  in 
diameter  at  its  lower  end,  and  three  cm.  at  its  upper  end. 
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BriggH  *  n'ports  a  case  in  which  a  wine  glass  was  introduced  into  the 
r(»(!tuin,  and  although  removed  twenty-four  hours  afterward,  death  ensued. 
Ilockenhull  *•  extracted  402  stones  from  the  rectum  of  a  boy  of  seven.  Lan- 
der(»r  ®  H|)eakH  of  a  curious  case  in  which  the  absorptive  power  of  the  rectum 
was  utilized  in  the  murder  of  a  boy  of  fifteen.  In  order  to  come  into  the 
possession  of  a  large  inheritance  the  murderess  poisoned  the  boy  by  introduc- 
ing the  ends  of  some  phosphorous  matches  into  his  rectum,  causing  death 
that  night ;  there  was  intense  inflammation  of  the  rectum.  The  woman  was 
HjHKHlily  apprehended,  and  committed  suicide  when  her  crime  was  known. 

Complete  transfixion  of  the  abdomen  does  not  always  have  a  fatal 
issue.  In  fact,  two  older  writers,  Wisemann  and  Muys,  testify  that  it  is  quite 
jK>ssiblo  for  a  person  to  be  transfixed  without  having  any  portion  of  the 
int(»stines  or  viscera  wounded.  In  some  nations  in  olden  times,  the  extremest 
degree  of  punishment  was  transfixion  by  a  stake.  In  his  voyages  and 
tnivels/  in  describing  the  death  of  the  King  of  Demaa  at  the  hands  of  his 
jwge,  Mendez  Pinto  says  that  instead  of  being  reserved  for  torture,  as  were 
his  successors  Ravaillac,  and  Grerard,  the  slayer  of  William  the  Silent,  the 
assiu^sin  was  im{)akHl  alive  with  a  long  stake  which  was  thrust  in  at  his  funda- 
ment and  came  out  at  the  naj>e  of  his  neck.  There  is  a  record  ®  of  a  man  of 
twenty-five,  a  soldier  in  the  Chinese  war  of  1860,  who,  in  fistlling  from  his 
horse,  was  aecidentallv  transfixed  bv  a  bavonet  The  steel  entered  his  bock 
two  inches  to  the  left  of  the  last  dorsal  vertebra,  and  reappeared  two  inches 
to  the  left  and  Mow  the  umbilicus ;  as  there  was  no  symptom  of  visceral 
wound  then*  were  apparently  no  injuries  except  perforation  of  the  parietes 
and  the  jn^ritonoum.     The  man  recovered  prt^mptly. 

Rt>ss  *"  n*jH>rts  a  case  of  transfixion  in  a  young  male  aborigine,  a  native  of 
New  Si>uth  WaK^,  who  had  rei^eived  a  spear-wound  in  the  epigastrium  dur- 
ing a  nuarn^l ;  extnietion  wjis  impossible  because  of  the  sharp-pointed  barbs ; 
the  sjH^ir  was,  therefore,  saweil  off,  and  was  removed  posteriorly  by  mean^ 
of  a  small  incision.  The  eilges  of  the  wound  were  cleansed,  stitched,  and  a 
i\>mpress  and  bjuidage  applieil.  During  the  niglit  the  patient  escaped  ami 
joiiuhI  his  iH>ninuli*s  in  the  camp,  and  on  the  second  day  was  suffering  with 
nuHating  piins  and  distention.  The  following  chiy  it  was  found  that  the 
stitolu^  ami  plaster  luul  Wvn  removeil,  and  the  anterior  wound  was  gaping 
and  i\>ntaiiuxl  an  iohonnis  disohiu^.  The  patient  was  bathing  the  wound 
with  a  diwvtion  i>f  the  Knivt^s  of  the  ivil-gtmi  trt-e.  Notwithstanding  that 
the  sjH^ir  inoasunxl  st»ven  inches,  and  the  interference  of  treatment,  the  aK- 
diMuinal  wound  olixs^xl  on  the  sixth  ilay,  and  recovery  was  uninterrupted, 
liilkrist  5^  mentions  an  instamv  in  which  a  ranirtxl  was  fir^  into  a  soldier? 
alxlomen,  its  oxtn^mity  KxUriiur  in  the  s{Hnal  ci>lumi*,  witln^at  caosii^  tlk: 
slighti^  evideiHv  of  wvMinils  of  the  intestines  or  viscera.     A  minute  pi>?tnK^r- 
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tern  examination  was  held  some  time  afterward,  the  soldier  having  died  by 
drowning,  but  the  results  were  absolutely  negative  as  regards  any  injury 
done  by  the  passage  of  the  ramrod. 

Humphreys*  says  that  a  boy  of  eleven,  while  "playing  soldier'^  with  an- 
other boy,  accidentally  fell  on  a  rick-stake.  The  stake  was  slightly  curv^ed 
at  its  upper  part,  being  43  inches  long  and  three  inches  in  circumference,  and 
sharp-pointed  at  its  extremity.  As  much  as  17  J  inches  entered  the  body  of 
the  lad.  The  stake  entered  just  in  front  of  the  right  spermatic  cord,  passed 
beneath  Poupart's  ligament  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  traversed  the 
whole  cavity  across  to  the  left  side ;  it  then  entered  the  thorax  by  perforating 
the  diaphragm,  displaced  the  heart  by  pushing  it  to  the  right  of  the  ster- 
num, and  pierced  the  left  lung.  It  then  passed  anteriorly  under  the 
muscles  and  integument  4n  the  axillary  space,  along  the  upper  third  of  the 
humerus,  which  was  extended  beyond  the  head,  the  external  skin  not  being 
ruptured.  The  stick  remained  in  situ  for  four  hours  before  attempts  at  ex- 
traction were  made.  On  account  of  the  displacement  of  the  heart  it  was  de- 
cided not  to  give  chloroform.  The  boy  was  held  down  by  four  men,  and 
Humphreys  and  his  assistant  made  all  the  traction  in  their  power.  After 
removal  not  more  than  a  teaspoonful  of  blood  followed.  The  heart  still 
remained  displaced,  and  a  lump  of  intestine  about  the  size  of  an  orange  pro- 
truded from  the  wound  and  was  replaced.  The  boy  made  a  slow  and  uninter- 
rupted recovery,  and  in  six  weeks  was  able  to  sit  up.  The  testicle  sloughed, 
but  five  months  later,  when  the  boy  was  examined,  he  was  free  from  pain  and 
able  to  walk.  There  was  a  slight  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  and  a  cica- 
trix of  the  wound  in  the  right  groin.  The  right  testicle  was  absent,  and  the 
apex  of  the  heart  was  displaced  about  an  inch. 

Woodbury  **  reports  the  case  of  a  girl  of  fourteen,  who  fell  seven  or  eight 
feet  directly  upon  an  erect  stake  in  a  cart ;  the  tuberosity  was  first  struck, 
and  then  the  stake  passed  into  the  anus,  up  the  rectum  for  two  inches,  thence 
through  the  rectal  wall,  and  through  the  body  in  an  obliquely  upward  direc- 
tion. Striking  the  ribs  near  the  left  nipple  it  fractured  three,  and  made  its 
exit.  The  stake  was  three  inches  in  circumference,  and  27  inches  of  its 
length  passed  into  the  body,  six  or  seven  inches  emerging  from  the  chest. 
This  girl  recovered  so  rapidly  that  she  was  able  to  attend  school  six  weeks 
afterward.  In  a  case  reported  by  Bailey  ^  a  middle-aged  woman,  while  slid- 
ing down  a  hay-stack,  struck  directly  \\\)Ou  a  pitchfork  handle  which  entered 
the  vagina ;  the  whole  weight  of  the  woman  was  successfully  maintained  by 
the  cellular  tissue  of  the  uterovaginal  culdesac. 

Minot  ^  speaks  of  the  passage  of  one  prong  of  a  pitchfork  through  the  body 
of  a  man  of  twenty-one,  from  the  perineum  to  the  umbilicus  ;  the  man  recovered. 

Hamilton  ®  reports  a  case  of  laceration  of  the  perineum  with  penetration 
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of  the  pelvic  cavity  to  the  depth  of  ten  inches  by  a  stick  f  inch  thick. 
Prowse  *  mentions  the  history  of  a  case  of  impalement  in  a  man  of  tliirtj-four, 
who,  coming  down  a  hay-stack,  alighted  on  the  handle  of  a  pitchfork  which 
struck  him  in  the  middle  of  the  scrotum,  and  passed  up  between  the  skin  and 
fascia  to  the  10th  rib.     Recovery  was  prompt. 

There  are  several  cases  on  record  in  which  extensive  wounds  of  the  ab- 
dominal parietes  with  protrusion  and  injury  to  the  intestine  have  not  been 
followed  by  death.  Injuries  to  the  intestines  themselves  have  already  been 
six)ken  of,  but  there  are  several  cases  of  evisceration  worthy  of  record. 

Doughty  ^  says  that  at  midnight  on  June  7,  1868,  he  was  called  to  see  a 
man  who  had  been  stabbed  in  a  street  altercation  with  a  n^ro.  When  fiivt 
seen  in  the  street,  the  patient  was  lying  on  his  back  with  his  abdomen  ex- 
posed, from  which  protruded  an  enormous  mass  'of  intestines,  which  were 
covered  with  sand  and  grit ;  the  small  intestine  (ileum)  was  incised  at  one 
point  and  scratched  at  another  by  the  passing  knife.  The  incision,  about  an 
inch  in  length,  was  closed  with  a  single  stitch  of  silk  thread,  and  after  thor- 
ough cleansing  the  whole  mass  was  returned  to  the  abdominal  cavity.  In 
this  hernial  protrusion  were  recognized  four  or  five  feet  of  the  ileum,  the 
cecum  with  its  appendix,  part  of  the  ascending  colon  with  corresponding  por- 
tions of  the  mesentery ;  the  distribution  of  the  superior  mesenteiy,  made 
more  apparent  by  its  living  pulsation,  was  more  beautifully  displayed  in  its 
sucx*ession  of  arches  than  in  any  dissection  that  Doughty  had  ever  witnessed. 
Notwithstanding  the  extent  of  his  injuries  the  patient  recovered,  and  at  last 
reports  was  doing  finely. 

Banies  ^  reports  the  history  of  a  negro  of  twenty-five  who  was  admitte<l 
to  the  Freedmen's  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  May  15,  1867,  suffering  from  an 
ineisetl  wound  of  the  abdomen,  from  which  protruded  eight  inches  of  coh>n, 
all  of  the  stomach,  and  nearlv  the  whole  of  the  small  intestines.  Alw>ut  2i 
fivt  of  the  small  intestine,  having  a  whitish  color,  appeared  to  be  fille<i  with 
ftKxl  and  had  much  of  the  characteristic  feeling  of  a  sausage.  The  rest  of  the 
small  intestine  luul  a  dark-brown  color,  and  the  stomach  and  colon,  disteixled 
with  gas,  were  loiiden-ctiloreil.  The  viscera  had  been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere 
for  over  an  hour.  Having  nothing  but  cold  Mississippi  water  to  wash  them 
with,  Barni^  preferred  returning  the  intestines  >vithout  any  attempt  at  re- 
moving bUxnl  and  dirt  further  than  wiping  with  a  cambric  handkerchief  and 
the  stripping  they  would  naturally  be  subjected  to  in  being  retomed  thnnigh 
the  ojM>ning.  In  ten  minutes  they  were  returned ;  they  were  carefully  ex- 
amineil  inch  bv  inch  for  anv  wound,  but  none  was  found.  Three  silver  suture? 
were  jxissed  thnnigh  the  skin,  and  a  firm  compress  applied.  The  patient  wt- nt 
to  sleep  shortly  ai\er  his  wound  wjis  dressed,  and  never  had  a  single  subsctiiunt 
bad  symptom  ;  he  was  dis<*harged  on  May  24th,  the  wound  being  entinly 
healeil,  with  the  exception  of  a  cartilage  of  a  rib  which  had  not  reunited. 
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Rogers*  mentions  the  case  of  a  carpenter  of  thirty-six  who  was  struck 
by  a  missile  thrown  by  a  circular  saw,  making  a  wound  two  inches  above  the 
umbilicus  and  to  the  left.  Through  the  opening  a  mass  of  intestines  and  a 
portion  of  the  liver,  attached  by  a  pedicle,  protruded.  A  portion  of  the  liver 
was  detached,  and  the  liver,  as  well  as  the  intestines,  were  replaced,  and  the 
man  recovered. 

Baillie,**  Bhadoory,^  Barker,  Edmundson,^  Johnson,*  and  others,  record 
instances  of  abdominal  wounds  accompanied  by  extensive  protrusion  of  the 
intestines,  and  recovery.  Shah  ^  mentions  an  abdominal  wound  with  protru- 
sion of  three  feet  of  small  intestine.  By  treatment  with  ice,  phenol,  and 
opium,  recovery  was  effected  without  peritonitis. 

Among  nonfatal  perforating  gunshot  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  Lo- 

ring  «  reports  the  case  of  a  private  in  the  First  Artillery  who  recovered  after 
a  double  gunshot  perforation  of  the  abdomen.  One  of  the  balls  entered 
5  J  inches  to  the  left  of  the  umbilicus,  and  two  inches  above  the  crest  of  the 
ilium,  making  its  exit  two  inches  above  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  on  a  line  with 
and  two  inches  from  the  4th  lumbar  vertebra.  The  other  ball  entered  four 
inches  below  and  to  the  rear  of  the  left  nipple,  making  its  exit  four  inches 
directly  below  the  point  of  entrance.  In  their  passages  these  balls  did  not 
wound  any  of  the  viscera,  and  with  the  exception  of  traumatic  fever  there 
was  no  disturbance  of  the  health  of  the  patient.  Schell  **  records  the  case 
of  a  soldier  who  was  wounded  July  3,  1867,  by  a  conoid  ball  from  a  Rem- 
ington revolver  of  the  Army  pattern.  The  ball  entered  on  the  left  side  of 
the  abdomen,  its  lower  edge  grazing  the  center  of  Poupart's  ligament,  and 
passing  backward,  inward,  and  slightly  upward,  emerged  one  inch  to  the 
left  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  sacrum.  On  July  6th  all  the  symptoms 
of  peritonitis  made  their  appearance.  On  July  11th  there  was  free  dis- 
charge of  fecal  matter  from  both  anterior  and  posterior  wounds.  This 
discharge  continued  for  three  days  and  then  ceased.  By  August  12th  both 
wounds  were  entirely  healed.  Mineer*  reports  a  case  of  a  wound  from  a 
revolver-ball  entering  the  abdomen,  passing  through  the  colon,  and  extracted 
just  above  the  right  ilium.  Under  simple  treatment  the  patient  recovered 
and  was  returned  to  duty  about  ten  weeks  afterward. 

There  are  a  number  of  cases  on  record  in  which  a  bullet  entering  the 
abdominal  cavity  is  subsequently  voided  either  by  the  bladder  or  by  the 

bowel.  Ducachet^  mentions  two  cases  at  the  Georgetown  Seminary  Hospital 
during  the  late  war  in  which  Mini6  balls  entering  the  abdominal  wall  were 
voided  by  the  anus  in  a  much  battered  condition.  Bartlett  ^  reports  the  case 
of  a  young  man  who  was  accidentally  shot  in  the  abdomen  with  a  Colt's  re- 
volver.    Immediately  after  the  accident  he  complained  of  constant  and  press- 
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ing  desire  to  void  his  urine.  While  urinating  on  the  evening  of  the  third 
day,  the  ball  escaped  from  the  urethra  and  fell  with  a  click  into  the  chamber. 
After  the  discharge  of  the  ball  the  intolerable  symptoms  improved,  and  in 
two  or  three  weeks  there  was  complete  recovery.  Hoag  mentions  a  man  who 
was  wounded  by  a  round  masket-ball  weighing  400  grains.  It  liad  evidently 
passed  through  the  lung  and  diaphragm  and  entered  the  alimentary  canal ; 
it  was  voided  by  the  rectum  five  days  after  the  injury.  Lenox  •  mentions 
the  fact  of  a  bullet  entering  the  abdominal  wall  and  subsequently  being 
passed  from  the  rectum.  Day  and  Judkins  report  similar  cases.  Rundle** 
sjH»aks  of  the  lodgment  of  a  bullet,  and  its  escape,  after  a  period  of  seven  and 
one-half  years,  into  the  alimentary  canal,  causing  internal  strangulation  and 
death. 

Wounds  of  the  liver  often  end  very  happily,  and  there  are  many  cases 
on  record  in  which  such  injuries  have  been  followed  by  recovery,  even  when 
associated  with  considerable  loss  of  liver-substance.  In  the  older  record^i, 
Glandorp^^  and  Scultetus  mention  cures  after  large  wounds  of  the  liver. 
Fabricius  Hildanus  reix)rts  a  case  that  ended  happily,  in  which  a  piece  of  liver 
was  found  in  the  wound,  having  been  separated  by  a  sword-thrust.  There  k 
a  remarkable  example*^  of  recover}'^  after  multiple  visceral  wounds,  self-in- 
flicted by  a  lunatic.  This  man  had  18  wounds,  14  having  penetrated  the 
abdomen,  the  liver,  colon,  and  the  jejunum  being  injured  ;  by  frequent  bleed- 
ing, strict  regimen,  dressing,  etc.,  he  recovered  his  health  and  senses,  but 
relapsing  a  year  and  a  half  later,  he  again  attempted  suicide,  which  gave  the 
opportunity  for  a  postmortem  to  learn  the  extent  of  the  original  injuries. 
Plater,^*^  Schenck,  Cabrolius,^^  the  Ephemerides,  and  Nolleson^  mention 
recover)'^  after  wounds  of  the  liver.  Salmuth'**  and  the  Ephemerides 
re|>ort  questionable  instances  in  which  portions  of  the  liver  were  ejected  in 
violent  vomiting.  Macpherson  ^  describes  a  wound  of  the  liver  occurring  in 
a  Hindoo  of  sixty  who  had  been  struck  by  a  spear.  A  portion  of  the  liver 
was  protruding,  and  a  piece  weighing  1 J  ounces  was  removed,  complete  re- 
covery following. 

Postempski  ^  mentions  a  case  of  suture  of  the  liver  after  a  stab- wound.  Six 
sutures  of  chromicized  cat-gut  were  carefiilly  tightened  and  fasteneil  with  a 
single  loop.  The  |)atient  left  his  bed  on  the  sixth  day  and  ci>nipletelv  reoiiv- 
erwl.  Gann»  rejx)rts  a  case  of  harpoon-wound  of  the  liver.  While  in  a 
dory  six^aring  fish  in  the  Rio  Xuevo,  after  a  sudden  lurch  of  the  boat,  a  voung 
man  of  twenty-eight  fell  on  the  shaq)  point  of  a  har|)oon,  which  j^enetrateil 
his  alnlomen.  Alx>ut  one  inch  of  the  harpoon  was  seen  protruding  from  lie- 
low  the  tip  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  ;  the  haqxwn  was  seven  inches  long.  It 
was  found  that  the  instrument  had  penetrated  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver ;  on 
jxisc?ing  the  hand  backwartl  along  the  inferior  surface  of  the  liver,  the  point 
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could  be  felt  projecting  through  its  posterior  border.  On  account  of  two 
sharp  barbs  on  the  spear-point,  it  was  necessary  to  push  the  harpoon  further 
in  to  disengage  the  barbs,  after  which  it  was  easily  removed.  Recovery  fol- 
lowed, and  the  patient  was  discharged  in  twenty-one  days. 

Romme  *  discusses  the  subject  of  punctured  wounds  of  the  liver,  as  a  spe- 
cial text  using  the  ease  of  the  late  President  Carnot  He  says  that  in  543 
cases  of  traumatism  of  the  liver  collected  by  Elder,  65  were  caused  by 
cutting  or  sharp-pointed  instruments.  Of  this  group,  23  recovered  and  42 
died.  The  chief  causes  of  death  were  hemorrhage  and  peritonitis.  The 
principal  symptoms  of  wounds  of  the  liver,  such  as  traumatic  shock,  col- 
lapse, local  and  radiating  pains,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  respiratory  disturb- 
ances were  all  present  in  the  case  of  President  Carnot.  From  an  experi- 
ence gained  in  the  case  of  the  President,  Romme  strongly  recommends 
exploratory  celiotomy  in  all  penetrating  wounds  of  the  liver.  Zeidler**  re- 
ports three  cases  of  wound  of  the  liver  in  which  recovery  ensued.  The 
hemorrhage  in  one  case  was  arrested  by  the  tampon,  and  in  the  other  by  the 
Pacquelin  cautery. 

McMillan  ^  describes  a  man  of  twenty  who  was  kicked  by  a  horse  over 
the  liver  and  rupturing  that  organ.  A  large  quantity  of  offensive  fluid  was 
drawn  off  from  the  liver,  and  the  man  recovered.  Frazer  ^  reports  a  case  of 
rupture  of  liver  and  kidney  in  a  boy  of  thirteen  who  was  squeezed  between 
the  tire  and  driving  chain  of  a  mill,  but  who  recovered  despite  his  serious 
symptoms.  Allen  ®  mentions  recovery  after  an  extensive  incised  wound  of 
the  abdomen,  liver,  and  lung.  Massie'  cites  an  instance  of  gunshot  wound 
of  the  right  hypochondrium,  with  penetration  and  protrusion  of  the  liver. 
The  patient,  a  boy  of  seven,  recovered  aft«r  excision  of  a  small  part  of  the 
protruding  liver.  Lawson  Tait  has  incised  the  liver  to  the  extent  of  three 
inches,  evacuated  two  gallons  of  hydatids,  and  obtained  successfiil  recovery 
in  ten  weeks. 

There  are  several  cases  of  wound  of  the  liver  followed  by  recover}'  re- 
ported by  surgeons  of  the  United  States  Army.^  Whitehead  mentions  a  man 
of  twenty-two  who  on  June  3,  1867,  was  shot  in  the  liver  by  a  slug  from  a 
pistol.  At  the  time  of  the  injury  he  bled  freely  from  the  wound  of  entrance, 
continuing  to  lose  blood  and  bile  until  daylight  the  next  morning,  when  the 
hemorrhage  ceased,  but  the  flow  of  bile  kept  on.  By  June  10th  there  was 
considerable  improvement,  but  the  wound  discharged  blood-clots,  bile,  and 
serum.  When  the  patient  left  the  hospital  on  July  loth  the  wound  was 
healthy,  discharging  less  than  1}  ounces  during  the  tAventy-four  hours,  of  a 
mixture  of  free  bile,  and  bile  mixed  with  thick  material.  When  last  heard 
from — July  27,  1867 — the  patient  was  improving  finely  in  flesh  and 
strength.     McKee  mentions  a  commissary-sergeant  stationed  at  Santa  F6, 
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New  Mexico,  who  recovered  after  a  gUDshot  wound  of  the  liver.  Hassig  re- 
ports the  case  of  a  private  of  twenty-six  wlio  waa  wounded  in  a  frav  near 
Paducah,  Kentucky,  by  a  conoid  ball,  which  passed  through  the  Jiver.  The 
ball  was  cut  out  the  same  day.  The  patient  recovered  and  was  returned  to 
duty  in  May,  1868.  Fatzki  mentioned  a  private  in  the  Sixth  Cavalry,ag^ 
twenty-five,  who  retsovered  from  a  gunshot  wound  of  the  abdomen,  penetrat- 
ing the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  and  the  gall-bladder. 

Resection  of  the  Liver. — It  is  remarkable  to  what  extent  portions  of 
the  liver  may  be  resected  by  the  knife,  cautery,  or  ligature,  and  the  patient 
recover.  Langenbuch  records  a 
case  in  which  he  successfully  re- 
moved the  greater  portion  of  the 
left  lobe  of  a  woman  of  thirty. 
The  lobe  had  been  extensively  de- 
formed by  tight  lacing,  and  cau^ 
serious  inconvenience.  There  waa 
considerable  hemorrhage,  but  tbe 
vessels  were  secured,  and  tbe 
woman  made  a  good  recovery. '" 
McWhinnie,  in  The  Lancet,  re- 
cords a  case  of  dislodgment  of  an 
enlarged  liver  from  tight  lacing. 
Terrilon  *  mentions  an  instance  in 
which  a  portion  of  the  liver  was 
removed  by  ligature  after  celi- 
otomy. The  ligature  was  removed 
in  seven  days,  and  the  spliaeelatMl 
portion  of  the  liver  came  off  with 
it.  A  cicatrix  was  completed  at 
the  end  of  six  weeks,  and  the 
patient,  a  woman  of  fiftj-threc, 
tig.  iii— riMiiiigUyerikeenandwtiHe)  made      an     excellent     recovery. 

Bastianelli ''  discusses  those  a\^-i 
in  which  portions  of  the  liver,  having  been  constricted  from  the  general 
body  of  the  organ  and  remaining  attached  by  a  pedicle,  give  rise  to 
movable  tumors  of  the  abdomen.  He  records  such  a  case  in  a  wonmn 
of  thirtj'-seven  who  had  five  children.  A  piece  of  liver  weighing  5(K1 
grams  was  removed,  and  with  it  the  gall-bladder,  and  the  patient  made 
an  unintcrnipted  recover;-.  Tricomi  reports  a  case  in  which  it  was  found 
necessary'  to  remove  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver.  An  attempt  had  l>wii 
made  to  remove  a  liver-tumor  the  size  of  a  fist  by  constricting  the  base  with 
nn  elastic  ligature.  This  attempt  was  a  failure,  and  cure  was  also  iin- 
■  Qnoted  536,  1890,  U.,  263.  b  843,  236. 
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successfully  attempted  by  wire  ligature  and  the  thermocautery.  The  growth 
was  cut  away,  bleeding  was  arrested  by  the  thermocautery  and  by  iron-solu- 
tion, the  wound  entirely  healed,  and  the  patient  recovered.  Valerian  von 
Meister  has  proved  tliat  the  liver  has  marvelous  powers  of  regeneration,  and 
that  in  rabbits,  cats,  and  dogs,  even  three-fourths  of  the  organ  may  be  repro- 
duced in  from  forty-five  to  sixty-five  days.  This  regeneration  is  brought 
about  chiefly  by  hypertrophy  of  the  lobules.* 

Floating  liver  is  a  rare  malady  in  which  the  liver  forms  an  abdominal 
prominence  that  may  be  moved  about,  and  which  changes  its  situation  as  the 
patient  shifts  the  attitude.  The  condition  usually  arises  from  a  lax  abdominal 
wall  following  repeated  pregnancies.  The  accompanying  illustration  (Fig. 
222)  exhibits  a  typical  case  verified  by  postmortem  examination.®^ 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Liver. — ^The  average  weight  of  the  normal  liver  is 
from  50  to  55  ounces,  but  as  noted  by  Powell,®^  it  may  become  so  hyper- 
trophic as  to  weigh  as  much  as  40  pounds.  Bonet  describes  a  liver  weighing 
18  pounds  ;  and  in  his  "Medical  and  Surgical  Observations,"  Gooch  speaks 
of  a  liver  weighing  28  pounds.  Vieussens,  the  celebrated  anatomist,**  reports 
an  instance  in  which  the  liver  weighed  20  pounds,  and  in  his  "Aphorisms,^' 
Vetter  cites  a  similar  instance.  In  1811  Kraus  of  Germany  describes  a 
liver  weighing  25  pounds ;  modern  instances  of  enlarged  liver  are  too 
numerous  to  be  quoted  here. 

Rupture  of  the  gall-bladder,  although  generally  followed  by  death,  is 
not  always  fatal.  In  such  cases  bile  is  usually  found  in  the  abdominal 
cavity.  Fergus  ^  mentions  a  case  in  which,  after  this  accident,  the  patient 
was  considered  convalescent  and  was  walking  about,  when,  on  the  seventh 
day,  peritonitis  suddenly  developed  and  proved  fatal  in  two  days.  Several 
cases  of  this  accident  have  been  reported  as  treated  successfully  by  incision 
and  drainage  (Lane)  or  by  inspiration  (Bell).  In  these  cases  large  quantities 
of  bile  escaped  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  Peritonitis  does  not  necessarily 
follow.^  Cholecystotomy  for  the  relief  of  the  distention  of  the  gall- 
bladder from  obstruction  of  the  common  or  cystic  duct  and  for  the  removal 
of  gall-stones  was  first  performed  in  1867  by  Bobbs  of  Indianapolis,  but  it 
is  to  Marion  Sims,  in  1878,  that  perfection  of  the  operation  is  due.  It 
has  been  gradually  improved  and  developed,  until  to-day  it  is  a  most  suc- 
cessfiil  operation.  Tait  reports  54  cases  with  52  perfect  recoveries.  Cho- 
lyecystectomy,  or  excision  of  the  gall-bladder,  was  first  practised  in 
1880  by  Langenbuch  of  Berlin,  and  is  used  in  cases  in  which  gall-stones 
are  repeatedly  forming.  Ashhursfs  statistics  show  only  four  deaths  in  28 
cases. 

At  St.  Bartholomews  Hospital,  in  London,  is  a  preserved  specimen  of  a 
gall-bladder  which  had  formed  the  contents  of  a  hernial  sac,  and  which, 
near  the  ftmdus,  shows  a  constriction  caused  by  the  femoral  ring.     It  was 
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taken  from  a  woman  of  forty-five  who  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  with  a 
8trangulateil  femoral  hernia.  The  sac  was  opened  and  its  contents  were  re- 
turned. The  woman  died  in  a  few  days  from  peritonitis.  The  gall-hladder 
was  found  close  to  the  femoral  ring,  and  showed  a  marked  constriction.  Tlie 
liver  was  misshapen  from  tight  lacing,  elongated  and  drawn  downward 
toward  the  ring.  There  was  no  evidence  that  any  portion  of  intestine  or 
other  structure  besides  the  gall-bladder  had  passed  through  the  ring.*^* 

The  fatally  of  rupture  of  the  spleen  is  quite  high.  Out  of  83  cases 
of  injury  to  this  organ  collected  by  Elder,  and  quoted  by  MacCormac,  only 
1 1  recovered ;  but  the  mortality  is  less  in  punctured  or  incised  wounds 
of  this  organ,  the  same  authorities  mentioning  29  recoveries  out  of  35  cases. 
In  his  **  Surger)-  "  Grooch  says  that  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen  one  of  Sir 
Robert  Rich's  Dragoons  was  left  all  night  on  the  field,  weltering  in  his  blood, 
his  spleen  hanging  out  of  his  body  in  a  gangrenous  state.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  was  carried  to  the  surgeons  who  ligated  the  large  vessels,  and  extir- 
pated the  spleen  ;  the  man  recovered  and  was  soon  able  to  do  duty.  In  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  *  there  is  a  report  of  a  man  who  was  wounded  in 
the  spleen  by  a  large  hunting-knife.  Fergusson  found  the  spleen  hanging 
from  the  wound  and  ligated  it.  It  separated  in  ten  days  and  the  patient 
recovered. 

Williams  ^  reports  a  stab-wound  of  the  spleen  in  a  negro  of  twenty-one. 
The  spleen  protnided,  and  the  protruding  part  \vas  ligated  by  a  silver  wire, 
one-half  of  the  organ  sloughing  off;  the  patient  recovered.  Sir  Astlej 
Cooper  mentions  a  curious  case,  in  which,  after  vomiting,  during  which  the 
spleen  was  torn  from  its  attaclmients,  this  orgjin  produced  a  swelling  in  the 
groin  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  hernia.  The  vomiting  continued,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  week  the  woman  died ;  it  was  then  found  that  the  spleen  had 
been  turned  half  round  on  its  axis,  and  detached  from  the  diaphragm ;  it 
had  become  enlarged  ;  the  twist  interrupted  the  return  of  the  blood.  Por- 
tal ^  speaks  of  a  rapture  of  the  spleen  simply  from  engorgement.  There 
was  no  history  of  a  fall,  contusion,  or  other  injury.  Tait  ^  describes  a  ease 
of  rupture  of  the  sj>leen  in  a  woman  who,  in  attempting  to  avoid  her  hus- 
band's kick,  fell  on  the  edge  of  the  table.  There  were  no  signs  of  external 
violence,  but  she  died  the  third  day  afterward.  The  abdomen  was  found 
full  of  blood,  and  the  spleen  and  peritoneal  covering  was  ruptured  for  three 
inches. 

Splenectomy,  excision  of  the  spleen,  has  been  performed  a  numl)er  of 
times,  with  varying  results,  but  is  more  successful  when  performed  for  injur}' 
than  when  for  disexise.  Ashhurst^^**  has  tabulateil  a  total  of  109  ojx^nitions, 
27  having  been  for  traumatic  causes,  and  all  but  five  having  terminated  suc- 
cessfully ;  of  82  opc^rations  for  disease,  only  32  recovered.  Vulpius  has  col- 
lected 117  cases  of  splenectomy,  with  a  death-rate  of  50  per  cent.     If,  how- 
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ever,  from  these  cases  we  deduct  those  suflFering  with  leukocythemia  and 
larclaceous  spleen,  in  which  the  operation  should  not  be  performed,  the  mor- 
tality in  the  remaining  86  cases  is  reduced  to  33  per  cent.  Terrier  speaks 
of  splenectomy  for  torsion  or  twisting  of  the  pedicle,  and  such  is  mentioned 
by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  who  has  found  records  of  only  four  such  cases.  Conk- 
lin*  reports  a  successful  case  of  splenectomy  for  malarial  spleen,  and  in  re- 
viewing the  subject  he  says  that  the  records  of  the  past  decade  in  operations 
for  simple  hypertrophy,  including  malaria,  show  20  recoveries  and  eight 
deaths.  He  also  adds  that  extirpation  in  cases  of  floating  or  displaced  spleen 
was  attended  with  brilliant  results.  Zuccarelli**  is  accredited  with  reporting 
two  cases  of  splenectomy  for  malarial  spleen,  both  of  which  recovered  early. 
He  gives  a  table  of  splenectomies  performed  in  Italy,  in  which  there  were 
nine  cases  of  movable  spleen,  with  two  deaths ;  eight  cases  of  simple  hyper- 
trophy, with  three  deaths ;  12  cases  of  malarial  spleen,  with  three  deaths ; 
four  cases  of  leukemia  and  pseudoleukemia,  with  two  deaths.  In  his  experi- 
ments on  rabbits  it  was  proved  by  Tizzoni,  and  in  his  experiments  on  dogs, 
by  Cred6,  that  an  individual  could  live  without  a  spleen ;  but  these  observa- 
tions were  only  confirmatory  of  what  had  long  been  known,  for,  in  1867, 
PfyjLU  successfully  removed  a  spleen  from  a  woman  of  twenty.  Tricomi  ® 
reports  eight  cases  in  which  he  had  extirpated  the  spleen  for  various  morbid 
conditions,  with  a  fortunate  issue  in  all  but  one.  In  one  case  he  ligated  the 
splenic  artery.  In  The  Lancet^  there  is  an  account  of  three  recent  excisions 
of  the  spleen  for  injury  at  St.  Thomas  Hospital  in  London,  and  it  is  added 
that  they  are  among  the  first  of  this  kind  in  Great  Britain. 

Abnormalities  of  Size  of  the  Spleen. — The  spleen  may  be  extremely 
small.  Storck  *  mentions  a  spleen  that  barely  weighed  an  ounce ;  Schenck 
speaks  of  one  in  the  last  century  that  weighed  as  much  as  20  pounds. 
Frank  ^*  describes  a  spleen  that  weighed  16  pounds ;  there  is  another  record 
of  one  weighing  15  iwunds.*^  EUiot^f  mentions  a  spleen  weighing  11  pounds  ; 
Burrows  ^  one,  1 1  pounds ;  Blasius,  four  pounds ;  Osiander,  nine  pounds ; 
Blancliard,^*^  3  J  pounds  ;  Richardson,^  3}  pounds ;  and  Hare,  J  93  ounces. 

The  thoracic  duct,  although  so  much  protected  by  its  anatomical  posi- 
tion, under  exceptional  circumstances  has  been  ruptured  or  wounded. 
Kirchner*^  has  collecte<l  17  cases  of  this  nature,  two  of  which  were  due  to 
contusions  of  the  chest,  one  each  to  a  pimcture,  a  cut,  and  a  shot- wound,  and 
three  to  erosion  from  suppuration.  In  the  remaining  cases  the  account  fails 
to  assign  a  definite  cause.  Chylothorax,  or  chylous  ascites,  is  generally  a  re- 
sult of  this  injury.  Krabbel  mentions  a  patient  who  was  nm  over  by  an 
empty  coal  car,  and  who  died  on  the  fifth  day  from  suffocation  due  to  an  effu- 
sion into  the  right  pleural  cavity.     On  postmortem  examination  it  was  found 

*  538,  July  28,  1894.  b  843,  252.  c  ibid. 
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that  the  eflfusion  was  chyle,  the  thoracic  duct  being  torn  just  opposite  the  9th 
dorsal  vertebra,  which  had  been  transversely  fractured.  In  one  of  Kirth- 
ner's  cases  a  girl  of  nine  had  been  violently  pushed  against  a  window-sill, 
striking  the  front  of  her  chest  in  front  of  the  3d  rib.  She  suffered  fnm 
pleural  effusion,  which,  on  aspiration,  proved  to  be  chyle.  She  ultimately 
recovered  her  health.  In  1891  Eyer  reported  a  case  of  rupture  of  the  thora- 
cic duct,  causing  death  on  the  thirty-eighth  day.  The  young  man  liad  been 
caught  between  a  railroad  car  and  an  engine,  and  no  bones  were  broken. 

Mauley  *  reports  a  case  of  rupture  of  the  thoracic  duct  in  a  man  of 
thirty-five,  who  was  struck  by  the  pole  of  a  brewery  wagon  ;  he  was  kmx'ked 
down  on  his  back,  the  wheel  passing  squarely  over  his  abdomen.  There 
was  subsequent  bulging  low  down  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  caused  by  the  pre^ 
euce  of  a  fluid,  which  chemic  and  microscopic  examination  proved  was 
chyle.  From  five  to  eight  ounces  a  day  of  this  fluid  were  discharged,  until  the 
tenth  day,  when  the  bulging  was  opened  and  drained.  On  the  fifteenth  day 
the  wound  was  healed  and  the  man  left  the  hospital  quite  restored  to 
health. 

Keen  has  reported  four  instances  of  accidental  injury  to  the  thoracic 
duct,  near  its  termination  at  the  base  of  the  left  side  of  the  neck ;  the 
wounding  was  in  the  course  of  removals  for  deep-seated  growths  in  this 
region.  Three  of  the  cases  recovered,  having  sustained  no  detriment  from 
the  injury  to  the  thoracic  duct  One  died  ;  but  the  fatal  influence  was  mt 
specially  connected  ^vith  the  wound  of  the  duct. 

Possibly  the  boldest  operation  in  the  histor\'  of  surgery  is  that  fur 
ligation  of  the  abdominal  aorta  for  inguinal  aneurysm.  It  was  firJt 
practised  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  in  1817,  and  has  since  been  performed 
several  times  with  a  uniformly  fatal  result,  although  Monteiro's  patient  sur- 
vived until  the  tenth  day,  and  there  is  a  record  in  wliich  ligature  of  the 
abdominal  aorta  did  not  cause  death  until  the  eleventh  dav.**  Loreta  of 
Bologna  is  accredited  with  operating  on  December  18,  1885,  for  the  relief 
of  a  sailor  who  was  suffering  from  an  abdominal  anemy^sm  caused  by  a  blow. 
An  incision  was  made  from  the  ensiform  cartilage  to  the  umbilicus,  the 
aneurysm  exposed,  and  its  cavity  filled  up  with  two  meters  of  silver-plated 
wire.  Twenty  days  after  no  evidence  of  pulsation  remained  in  the  sac,  and 
three  months  later  the  sailor  was  well  and  able  to  resume  his  duties. 

Ligation  of  the  common  iliac  artery,  which,  in  a  case  of  gimshot 
injury,  was  first  practised  by  Gibson  of  Philadelphia  in  1812,  is,  liappily. 
not  always  fatal.  Of  82  cases  collected  bv  Ashhurst,  23  terminated  sue- 
cessfullv. 

Foreign  bodies  loose  in  the  abdominal  cavity  are  sometimes  voided  at 
stool,  or  may  suppurate  externally.  Fabricius  Hildanus^^  gives  us  a  history 
of  a  ^x^rson  wounded  with  a  sword-thrust  into  the  abdomen,  the  |K)int  bn*ak- 
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ing  off.  The  sword  remained  one  year  in  the  belly  and  was  voided  at  stool. 
Erichsen  *  mentions  an  instance  in  which  a  cedar  lead-pencil  stayed  for  eight 
months  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  Desgranges  ^  gives  a  case  of  a  fish-spine 
in  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  ten  years  afterward  it  ulcerated  through  an  ab- 
scess in  the  abdominal  wall.  Keetley  ^  speaks  of  a  man  who  was  shot  when 
a  boy ;  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the  boy  had  a  small  spelling-book  in  his 
pocket.  It  was  not  until  adult  life  that  from  an  abscess  of  the  groin  was 
expelled  what  remained  of  the  spelling-book  that  had  been  driven  into 
the  abdomen  during  boyhood.  Kyle^  speaks  of  the  removal  of  a  corn- 
straw  33  inches  in  length  by  an  incision  ten  inches  long,  at  a  point 
about  equidistant  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  anterior  spinous  process  of  the 
right  ilium. 

There  are  several  instances  on  record  of  tolerance  of  foreign  bodies  in 
the  skin  and  muscles  of  the  back  for  an  extended  period.  Gay  ®  speaks 
of  a  curious  case  in  wliich  the  point  of  a  sheath-knife  remained  in  the  back 
of  an  individual  for  nine  years.  Bush  reported  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper  ^  the 
history  of  a  man  who,  as  he  supposed,  received  a  wound  in  the  back  by  can- 
ister shot  while  serving  on  a  Tartar  privateer  in  1779.  There  was  no  ship- 
surgeon  on  board,  and  in  about  a  month  the  wound  healed  without  surgical 
assistance.  The  man  suffered  little  inconvenience  and  performed  his  duties 
as  a  seaman,  and  was  impressed  into  the  Royal  Navy.  In  August,  1810,  he 
complained  of  pain  in  the  lumbar  region.  He  was  submitted  to  an  examina- 
tion, and  a  cicatrix  of  this  region  was  noticed,  and  an  extraneous  body  about 
}  inch  under  the  integument  was  felt  An  incision  was  made  down  it,  and 
a  rusty  blade  of  a  seaman's  clasp-knife  extracted  from  near  the  3d  lumbar 
vertebra.  The  man  had  carried  this  knife  for  thirty  years.  The  wound 
healed  in  a  few  days  and  there  was  no  more  inconvenience. 

Fracture  of  the  lower  part  of  the  spine  is  not  always  fatal,  and  not- 
withstanding the  lay-idea  that  a  broken  back  means  certain  death,  patients 
with  well-authenticated  cases  of  vertebral  fracture  have  recovered.  War- 
ren «  records  the  case  of  a  woman  of  sixty  who,  while  carrj'ing  a  clothes- 
basket,  made  a  misstep  and  fell  14  feet,  the  basket  of  wet  clothes  striking  the 
right  shoulder,  chest,  and  neck.  There  was  fracture  of  the  4th  dorsal  ver- 
tebra at  the  transverse  processes.  By  seizing  the  spinous  process  it  could 
be  bent  backward  and  forward,  with  the  peculiar  crepitus  of  fractured  bone. 
The  clavicle  was  fractured  two  inches  from  the  acromial  end,  and  the  sternal 
end  was  driven  high  up  into  the  muscles  of  the  neck.  The  arm  and  hand 
were  paralyzed,  and  the  woman  suffered  great  dyspnea.  There  was  at  first 
a  grave  emphysematous  condition  due  to  the  laceration  of  several  broken 
ribs.  There  was  also  suffusion  and  ecchymosis  al)Out  the  neck  and  shoulder. 
Although  complicated  with  tertiary  syphilis,  the  woman  made  a  fair  recovery, 
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and  ri^lit  WH^kn  later  she  walked  into  a  doctor's  office.     Many  similar  and 
(Miually  wonderful  injuries  to  the  spine  are  on  record. 

The  n»sultrt  w)nietime8  following  the  operation  of  laminectomy  for 
fnu^ture  of  i\w  vertebra)  are  often  marvelous.  One  of  the  most  successfiil 
on  nKH)rd  is  that  reported  by  Dundore.*  The  patient  was  a  single  man  who 
lived  in  Mahanoy,  Pa.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  State  Hospital  for  Injured 
Persons,  Ashland,  Pa.,  June  17,  1889,  suffering  from  a  partial  dislocation  of 
the  9th  dorsal  vertebra.  The  report  is  as  follows  : — "He  had  been  a  laborer 
in  the  mines,  and  while  working  was  injured  ^lareh  18,  1889,  by  a  fall  of 
t4»p  riK'k,  and  froiii  this  date  to  that  of  his  admission  had  been  under  the  care 
of  a  loejU  physieian  without  any  sign  of  improvement.  At  the  time  of  his 
admission  he  weiglunl  but  98  [>ounds,  his  weight  previous  to  the  injury  being 
145.  He  exhibited  entire  loss  of  motion  in  the  lower  extremities,  with  the 
exivption  of  very  slight  movement  in  the  toes  of  the  left  foot ;  sensation  was 
almost  /*//  up  to  the  hi{>s,  above  which  it  was  normal ;  he  had  complete 
rt»tention  of  urine,  with  a  severe  cystitis.  His  tongue  was  heavily  coated, 
the  l)Owels  c*onsti{)ated,  and  there  was  marked  anorexia,  with  considerable 
anemia.  His  tem|H»rature  varied  from  99°  to  100°  in  the  morning,  and 
iwnw  101°  to  10.*^°  in  the  evening.  The  time  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
aeeident  pnvludiHl  any  attempt  at  reduction,  and  his  anemic  condition  would 
not  warrant  a  mort»  radi«il  method. 

**  He  was  put  on  light,  nourishing  diet,  iron  and  strychnin  were  given 
internally,  and  elwtrieity  was  applied  to  the  lower  extremities  every  other 
day  ;  the  cystitis  was  treatc»il  by  irrigating  the  bladder  each  day  with 
Thierst»h's  solution.  By  August  his  apjx^tite  and  general  condition  were 
nmeh  impnniHl,  and  his  weight  luul  increased  to  125  pounds,  his  tempera- 
tun^  U^ng  99 ""^  or  less  each  morning,  and  si»ldom  as  high  as  100°  at  night 
The  cystitis  had  entin^ly  dis;ip|H»artHl,  and  he  ^vas  able,  with  some  effort,  to 
jviss  his  urine  without  the  aid  of  a  catheter.  Sensation  in  both  extremities 
had  slightly  impn^vtHl,  and  ho  was  able  to  slightly  move  the  toes  of  the  right 
fiH^t.  This  Inking  his  i^nidition,  an  operation  wjis  proposed  as  the  only  means 
of  tiirther  and  |H^nnanent  inipn>vement,  and  to  this  he  eagerly  cmisentei 
and,  aiinmliuvrlv,  on  the  ^.''uh  of  August,  the  9th  dorsal  vertebra  was 
tn^phimnl. 

"  The  v>ml  w;is  touiul  lo  be  c^^mpT«^»il  and  greatly  congested,  hut  thrre 
\va<  no  eviileui't*  of  huvration.  The  lamina»  ami  spinous  pre>eess€-s  of  tht- 
v'^th  and  t^th  doixd  vertebne  were  out  a^"ay.  thus  relieving  all  pre<^iire  i^d 
the  \\>nl :  the  wound  w:is  draimxl  ami  sutunxl.  ami  a  plaster-of-Piiris  jacket 
applitxK  a  hole  Ivin^r  out  out  over  the  wound  for  the  purpi>se  «if  chancinff  the 
vln  >sing  when  mw^-^if}*.  By  Se(Hemher  1st  imioo  was  perfect,  an^J  for  the 
nt\t  month  thf  {xitivnt  remaimxl  in  excellent  o^mlition,  but  witkxit  anysi^n* 
v^f  imprv^vomout  as  to  s<  usation  ami  motion.     Early  iu  CVtici»er  be  ^ins  sMe 
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to  slightly  move  both  legs,  and  had  full  control  of  urination ;  from  this  time 
on  his  paralysis  rapidly  improved  ;  the  battery  was  applied  daily,  with  mas- 
sage morning  and  evening ;  and  in  November  the  plaster-of-Paris  jacket  was 
removed,  and  he  propelled  himself  about  the  ward  in  a  rolling  chair,  and 
shortly  after  was  able  to  get  about  slowly  on  crutches.  He  was  discharged 
December  23d,  and  when  I  saw  him  six  months  later  he  walked  very  well 
and  without  effort ;  he  carried  a  cane,  but  this  seemed  more  from  habit  than 
from  necessity.  At  present  date  he  weighs  150  pounds,  and  drives  a  hucks- 
ter wagon  for  a  living,  showing  very  little  loss  of  motion  in  his  lower 
extremities." 

Although  few  cases  show  such  wonderful  improvement  as  this  one,  statis- 
tics prove  that  the  results  of  this  operation  are  sometimes  most  advantageous. 
Thorbum  *  collects  statistics  of  50  operations  from  1814  to  1885,  undertaken 
for  relief  of  injuries  of  the  spinal  cord.  Lloyd  ^  has  compiled  what  is 
possibly  the  most  extensive  collection  of  cases  of  spinal  surgery,  his  cases 
including  operations  for  both  disease  and  injury.  White  has  collected  37 
cases  of  recent  date  ;  and  Chipault  ®  reports  two  cases,  and  collected  33  cases. 
Quite  a  tribute  to  the  modern  treatment  by  antisepsis  is  shown  in  the  results 
of  laminectomy.  Of  his  non-antiseptic  cases  Lloyd  reports  a  mortality  of 
65  percent;  those  surviving  the  operation  are  distributed  as  follows  :  Cured, 
one  ;  partially  cured,  seven  ;  unknown,  two  ;  no  improvement,  five.  Of  those 
cases  operated  upon  under  modern  antiseptic  principles,  the  mortality  was  50 
per  cent.;  those  surviving  were  distributed  as  follows  :  Cured,  four ;  partially 
cured,  15;  no  improvement,  11.  The  mortality  in  White's  cases,  which 
were  all  done  under  antiseptic  precautions,  was  38  per  cent.  Of  those  sur- 
viving, there  were  six  complete  recoveries,  six  with  benefit,  and  11  without 
marked  benefit.  Pyle  ^  collects  52  cases  of  spinal  disease  and  injury,  in 
which  laminectomy  was  performed.  All  the  cases  were  Ojierated  upon  since 
1890.  Of  the  52  cases  there  were  15  deaths  (a  mortality  of  29.4  percent), 
26  recoveries  with  benefit,  and  five  recoveries  in  which  the  ultimate  result 
has  not  been  observed.  It  must  be  mentioned  that  several  of  the  fatal  cases 
reported  were  those  of  cervical  fracture,  which  is  by  far  the  most  fatal  variety. 

Injury  to  the  spinal  cord  does  not  necessarily  cause  immediate  death. 
Mills  and  O'Hara,  both  of  Philadelphia,  have  recorded  instances  of  recovery 
after  penetrating  wound  of  the  spinal  marrow.*"  Eve  ^  reports  three  cases  of 
gunshot  wound  in  which  the  balls  lodged  in  the  vertebral  canal,  two  of  the 
patients  recovering.  He  adds  some  remarks  on  the  division  of  the  spinal 
cord  without  immediate  death. 

Ford*  mentions  a  gunshot  wound  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  patient  living  ten 
days  ;  after  death  the  ball  was  found  in  the  ascending  aorta.  Henley  ^  speaks 
of  a  mulatto  of  twenty-four  who  was  stabbed  in  the  back  with  a  knife.     The 

»  224,  No.  1747,  1894.        »>  124,  July,  1891.      c  162,  1890,  ii.,  673.        d  150,  June,  1894. 
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blotle  entered  the  iKxly  of  the  6th  dorsal  vertebra,  and  was  bo  firmly  embedda] 
tliat  tlie  patient  could  be  ntiat-d  entirely  clear  of  the  bed  by  the  knije  aloDe. 
An  ultimate  recovcrj' ensued. 

Although  the  word  hernia  can  be  construed  to  mean  the  protnuioo  of  mr 
vit»-ii!4  from  its  natural  cavity  through  normal  or  artificial  openings  in  the 
surrounding  structures,  the  usual  meaning  of  the  word  is  protrunon  of  the 
ulHlomiiial  contents  through  the  parietee — what  is  commonly  spoken  of  as 
rupture.  Hernia  rany  be  congenital  or  acquired,  or  may  be  single  or  mnhiple 
— an  many  as  five  having  been  seen  in  one  individual.'  More  than  two^iinb 
of  cases  of  rapture  suffer  from  inguinal  hernia.  In  the  oblique  form  of  in- 
guinal hernia  the  abdominal  contents  descend  along  the  ingfoinal  auul  to  Ak 
outer  aide  of  the  epjgHtric 
art«iy,  and  enter  the  semtam  in 
the  male,  and  the  labinm  inajiis 
in  the  female.  In  this  fbim  of 
hernia  the  aize  of  the  ne  is 
sometimes  enotmons,  the  ac- 
companying illustaratioii  abov- 
ing  extreme  cases  of  bodi 
scrotal  and  labial  hemii*" 
(Plate  7).-  Umbilical  henu 
may  be  classed  mxto*  thne 
heads ;  congenital,  infrntilt, 
and  adnll.  Congenitsl  nin- 
bilical  hernia  oocnn  moEt 
frequently  in  children,  wad  is 
brought  about  fay  the  ^nre 
of  the  abdominal  walla  to  elow; 
AVhen  of  large  size  it  may  ooo- 
tain  not  only  the  intestizKi,  bnt 
various  other  oi^ns,  such  as  the  spleen,  liver,  etc.  (Fig.  223).  In  seme 
monsters  all  the  alMlominal  contents  are  contained  in  the  hernia.  In&ntile 
umbilical  hernia  is  common,  and  appears  after  the  separation  of  the  umlnlical 
coni ;  it  is  cau.<et!  hy  the  yielding  of  the  cicatrix  in  tliis  situation.  It  never 
n-aches  a  laii;:e  size,  and  shows  a  tendency  to  spontaneous  eaic  Adult 
umbilical  lu-rniti  nircly  commences  in  infiincy.  It  is  most  commonly  mbb  in 
jMTsons  with  pendulous  bellies,  and  is  sometimes  of  enormous  size,  in  addition 
to  the  onliuari'  alxlomiiuil  contents,  containing  e\'en  the  stomach  and  ntenu. 
A  few  yi-ar^  since  there  was  a  man  in  Philadelphia  past  middle  agt,  the 
victim  of  adult  umbilical  hernia  so  pendulous  that  while  walking  he  bad  to 
supiHirt  it  with  his  amis  and  liands.  It  was  said  that  this  hernia  did  not 
enlarge  nntil  after  his  scr\'iee  as  a  i^oldier  in  the  late  v&r, 
•  3iM,  1874,  i.,  805. 
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Abbott  •  recites  the  case  of  an  Irish  woman  of  thir^-five  who  applied 
to  know  if  she  was  pregnant  No  liistory  of  a  hernia  could  be  elicited. 
No  pregnancy  existed,  but  there  was  found  a  ventral  hernia  of  the  abdominal 
viscera  through  an  opening  which  extended  the  entire  length  of  the  linca 
alba,  and  which  was  four  inches  wide  in  the  middle  of  the  abdomen. 

Pirn  "^  saw  a  colored  woman  of  twenty-four  who,  on  December  29,  1858, 
was  delivered  normally  of  her  first  child,  and  who  died  is  bed  at  3  a.  m. 
on  February  12,  1859.  The  postraortem  showed  a  tumor  from  the  ensi- 
fomi  cartilage  to  the  symphysis  pubis,  which  contained  the  omentum,  liver 
(left  lobe),  small  intestines,  and  colon.  It  rested  upon  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles of  the  right  side.  The  pelvic  viscera  were  normally  placed  and  there 
-was  no  inguinal  nor  femoral  hernia. 

Hulke'  reports  a  case  remarkable  for  the  immense  size  of  the  rupture 
which  protruded  from  a  spot  weakened  by  a  former  abscess.  There  waa 
a  partial  alisence  of  the  peritoneiil  sac, 
and  the  obstruction  readily  yielded  to  a 
clyster  and  laxative.  The  rupture  had 
a  transverse  diameter  of  14^  inches, 
with  a  vertical  diameter  of  11}  inches. 
The  opening  was  in  the  abdominal  walls 
outside  of  the  internal  inguinal  ring. 
The  writhings  of  the  intestines  were 
very  conspicuous  through  the  walls  of 
the  pouch. 

Dade^  reports  a  case  of  prodigious 
umbilical  hernia  (Fig,  224).  The  pa- 
tient was  a  widow  of  fifty-eight,  a  native 
of  Ireland.  Her  family  history  was 
good,  and  she  had  never  home  any 
children.  The  present  dimensions  of  the  tumor,  which  for  fifteen  years  had 
been  accompanied  with  pain,  and  had  progressively  increased  in  size,  are  as 
follows:  Circumference  at  the  base,  19^  inches;  circumference  at  the  ex- 
tremity, 11^  inches;  distance  of  extremity  from  abdominal  wall,  12{  inches. 
Inspection  showed  a  large  lobulated  tuniur  protruding  from  the  abdominal 
wall  at  tlie  umbilicus.  The  veins  covering  it  were  prominent  and  distended. 
The  circulation  of  the  skin  was  defective,  giving  it  a  blue  apiiearance. 
Vermicular  contractions  of  the  small  inte.stiues  could  be  seen  at  the  dis- 
tance of  ten  feet.  The  tumor  was  soft  and  velvety  to  the  touch,  and  could 
only  partially  be  reduced.  Borborj'gmus  could  l)e  easily  heard.  On  i»er- 
cnssion  the  note  over  the  bulk  was  tympanitic,  and  dull  at  the  base.  The 
distal  extremity  contained  a  portion  of  the  small   intestine  instead  of  the 
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colon,  which  Wood  considered  the  most  frequent  occupant.  The  umbilicus 
was  completely  obliterated.  Dade  believed  that  this  hernia  was  caused  bj 
the  weakening  of  the  abdominal  walls  from  a  blow,  and  considered  thjit  the 
protnision  came  from  an  aperture  near  the  umbilicus  and  not  through  it,  in 
this  manner  differing  from  congenital  umbilical  hernia. 

A  peculiar  form  of  hernia  is  spontaneous  rupture  of  the  abdominal 
walls,  which,  however,  is  very  rare.  There  is  an  account  of  such  a  case*  in 
a  woman  of  seventy-two  living  in  Pittsburg,  who,  after  a  spasmodic  cough, 
had  a  spontaneous  rupture  of  the  parietes.  The  rent  was  four  inchi^s  in 
lengtli  and  extended  along  the  linea  alba,  and  through  it  protruded  a  mas? 
of  omentum  about  the  size  of  a  child's  head.  It  was  successfully  trtatwl 
and  the  woman  recovered.  Wallace^  reports  a  case  of  spontaneous  ru{)ture 
of  the  abdominal  wall,  following  a  fit  of  coughing.  The  skin  was  torn  and 
a  large  coil  of  ileum  protruded,  uncovered  by  peritoneum.  After  protracted 
exposure  of  tlie  bowel  it  was  replaced,  the  rent  was  closed,  and  the  patient 
recovered. 

a  545,  1862,  vii.,  53.  b  436,  1881,  340. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

SURGICAL  ANOMALIES  OF  THE  GENITO- 
URINARY SYSTEM. 

Wounds  of  the  kidney  may  be  very  severe  without  causing  death,  and 
even  one  entire  kidney  may  be  lost  without  interfering  with  the  functions  of 
life.     Marvand,*  the  Surgeon-Major  of  an  Algerian  regiment,  reports  the  case 
of  a  young  Arab  woman  who  had  been  severely  injured  in  the  right  lumbar 
region  by  a  weapon  called  a  "  yataghan,"  an  instrument  which  has  only  one 
cutting  edge.    On  withdrawing  this  instrument  the  right  kidney  was  extruded, 
became  strangulated  between  the  lips  of  the  wound,  and  caused  considerable 
hemorrhage.     A  ligature  was  put  around  the  base  of  the  organ,  and  after 
gome  weeks  the  mass  separated.     The  patient  continued  in  g(H)d  health  the 
whole  time,  and  her  urinary  secretion  was  normal.     She  was  discharged  in 
two  months  completely  recovered.     Price  ^  mentions  the  case  of  a  groom  who 
was  kicked  over  the  kidney  by  a  horse,  and  eighteen  months  later  died  of 
dropsy.     Postmortem  examination  showed  traces  of  a  line  of  rupture  through 
the  substance  of  the  gland ;  the  preparation  was  deposited  in  St.  George's 
Hospital  Museum  in  London.     The  case  is  singular  in  that  this  man,  with 
granular  degeneration  of  the  kidney,  recovered  from  so  extensive  a  lesion, 
and,  moreover,  that  he  remained  in  perfect  health  for  over  a  year  with  his 
kidney  in  a  state  of  destructive  disease.     Borthwick^  mentions  a  dragoon  of 
thirtv  who  was  stabbed  bv  a  sword-thrust  on  the  left  side  imder  the  short  rib, 
the  sword  penetrating  the  pelvis  and  wounding  the  kidney.     There  was  no 
hemorrhage  from  the  external  wound,  nor  pain  in  the  spermatic  cord  or  tes- 
ticle.    Under  expectant  treatment  the  man  recovered.    Castellanos  ^  mentions 
a  case  of  recovery  from  punctured  wound  of  the  kidney  by  a  knife  that  pene- 
trated the  tubular  and  cortical  substance,  and  entered  the  pelvis  of  the  organ. 
The  case  was  peculiar  in  the  absence  of  tvvo  symptoms,  viz.,  the  escape  of 
urine  from  the  wound,  and  retraction  of  the  corresponding  testicle.     Dusen- 
bury®  reports  the  case  of  a  corporal  in  the  army  who  was  wounded  on  April 
6,  1865,  the  bullet  entering  both  the  liver  and  kidney.     Though  tliere  was 
injiir>'  to  both  these  important  organs,  there  was  no  impairment  of  the  patient's 
health,  and  he  recovered. 

a  Revue  de  M6d.  de  Militaire,  Oct.,  1875.  »>  779,  Feb.,  1860,  140. 
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Bryant*  reports  four  cases  of  wound  of  the  kidney,  with  recoven-.  All 
of  these  cases  were  probably  extra|)eritoneal  lacerations  or  ruptures.  Cock^ 
found  a  curious  anomaly  in  a  necropsy  on  the  body  of  a  boy  of  eighteen, 
who  had  died  after  a  fall  from  some  height.  There  was  a  compound, 
transverse  rupture  of  the  left  kidney,  which  was  twice  as  large  as  usual, 
the  ureter  also  being  of  abnormal  size.  Further  search  showed  that  the 
right  kidney  was  rudimentary,  and  had  no  vein  or  artery. 

Ward®  mentions  a  case  of  ruptured  kidney,  caused  by  a  fall  of  seven  feet, 
the  man  recovering  after  appropriate  treatment.  Vernon  ^  reports  a  case  of 
serious  injury  to  the  kidney,  resulting  in  recovery  in  nine  weeks.  The  pa- 
tient fell  40  feet,  landing  on  some  rubbish  and  old  iron,  and  received  a  wound 
measuring  six  inches  over  the  right  iliac  crest,  through  which  the  lower  end 
of  the  right  kidney  protruded ;  a  piece  of  the  kidney  was  lost.  The  case  ir* 
remarkable  because  of  the  slight  amount  of  hemorrhage. 

Nephrorrhaphy  is  an  operation  in  which  a  movable  or  floating  kidnej  b 
fixed  by  suture  through  its  capsule,  including  a  portion  of  kidney-substanoe, 
and  then  through  the  adjacent  lumbar  fascia  and  muscles.  The  ultimate 
results  of  this  operation  have  been  most  successful. 

Nephrolithotomy  is  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  stone  from  the  kid- 
ney. The  operation  may  be  a  very  difficult  one,  owing  to  the  adhesions  and 
thickening  of  all  the  perinephric  tissues,  or  to  the  small  size  or  remote  loca- 
tion of  the  stone. 

There  was  a  recent  exhibition  in  London,*'^  in  which  were  shown  Ae 
results  of  a  number  of  recent  operations  on  the  kidney.     There  wa$ 

one-half  of  a  kidney  that  had  been  removed  on  account  of  a  rapidly-growing 
sarcoma  from  a  young  man  of  nineteen,  who  had  known  of  the  tumor  for 
six  months ;  there  was  a  good  recovery,  and  the  man  was  quite  well  in  eigh- 
teen months  afterward.  Another  specimen  was  a  right  kidney  removed  at 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  It  was  much  dilated,  and  only  a  small  amount 
of  the  kidnev-substance  remained.  A  calculus  blocked  the  ureter  at  it? 
commencement.  The  patient  was  a  woman  of  thirty-one,  and  made  a  good 
recoverj'.  From  the  Middlesex  Hospital  was  a  kidney  containing  a  uric 
acid  calculus  which  was  successfully  removed  from  a  man  of  thirtv-five. 
From  the  Cancer  Hospital  at  Brompton  there  were  two  kidneys  which  had 
been  removeil  from  a  man  and  a  woman  respectively,  both  of  whom  made  a 
good  recover}\  From  the  King's  College  Hospital  there  wiis  a  kidney  witb 
its  pelvis  enlarged  and  occupied  by  a  large  calculus,  and  containing  littk 
secreting  substance,  which  was  removed  from  a  man  of  forty-nine,  who 
recovered.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  examples  of  this  most  interesting 
collection.  Large  calculi  of  the  kidney  are  mentioned  in  Chapter  XV. 
Rupture  of   the  ureter  is  a  very  rare  injury.     Poland  ®    has  collected 

a  392,  vii.,  1861,  41.  ^  779,  1847,  i.,  293.  c  224,  1871,  ii.,  292. 
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the  histories  of  four  cases,  one  of  which  ended  in  recovery  after  the  evacua- 
tion by  puncture,  at  intervals,  of  about  two  gallons  of  fluid  resembling 
urine.  The  other  cases  terminated  in  death  during  the  first,  fourth,  and 
tenth  weeks  respectively.  Peritonitis  was  apparently  not  present  in  any  of 
the  eases,  the  urinary  extravasation  having  occurred  into  the  cellular  tissue 
behind  the  peritoneum. 

There  are  a  few  recorded  cases  of  uncomplicated  wounds  of  the  ureters. 
The  onlv  well  authenticated  case  in  which  the  ureter  alone  was  divided  is 
the  historic  injury  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,*  who  was  wounded  during 
the  Revolution  of  1848,  by  a  ball  entering  the  upper  part  of  the  lumbar 
region  close  to  the  spine.  Unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  extract  the 
ball,  and  as  there  was  no  urine  in  the  bladder,  but  a  quantity  escaping  from 
the  wound,  a  diagnosis  of  divided  ureter  was  made.  The  Archbishop  died 
in  eighteen  hours,  and  the  autopsy  showed  that  the  ball  had  fractured  the 
transverse  process  of  the  3d  lumbar  vertebra,  and  divided  the  cauda 
equina  just  below  its  origin ;  it  had  then  changed  direction  and  passed  up 
toward  the  left  kidney,  dividing  the  ureter  near  the  pelvis,  and  finally  lodged 
in  the  psoas  muscle. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  the  ureter  is  wounded  in  the  removal  of 
uterine,  ovarian,  or  other  abdominal  tumors.  In  such  event,  if  it  is  impos- 
sible to  transplant  to  the  bladder,  the  divided  or  torn  end  should  be  brought 
to  the  surface  of  the  loin  or  vagina,  and  sutured  there.  In  cases  of  malignant 
growth,  the  ureter  has  been  purposely  divided  and  transplanted  into  the 
bladder.  Penrose,^  assisted  by  Baldy,  has  performed  this  operation  after 
excision  of  an  inch  of  the  left  ureter  for  carcinomatous  involvement.  The 
distal  end  of  the  ureter  was  ligated,  and  the  proximal  end  implanted  in  the 
bladder  according  to  Van  Hook's  method,  which  consists  in  tying  the  lowered 
end  of  the  ureter,  then  making  a  slit  into  it,  and  invaginating  the  upper  end 
into  the  lower  through  this  slit.  A  perfect  cure  followed.  Similar  cases 
have  been  reported  by  Kelly,  Krug,  and  Bache  Emmet.*'  Reed  ^  reports  a 
most  interesting  series  in  which  he  has  successfully  transplanted  ureters 
into  the  rectum. 

Ureterovaginal  fistulse  following  total  extirpation  of  the  uterus,  opening 
of  pelvic  abscesses,  or  ulcerations  from  foreign  bodies,  are  repaired  by  an 
operation  termed  by  Bazy  of  Paris  ureterocystoneostomy,  and  suggested  by 
him  as  a  substitute  for  nephrectomy  in  those  cases  in  which  the  renal  organs 
are  unaflTected.  In  the  repair  of  such  a  case  after  a  vaginal  hysterectomy 
Mayo®  reports  a  successful  reimplantation  of  the  ureter  into  the  bladder. 

Stricture  of  the  ureter  is  also  a  very  nire  occurrence  except  as  a  result 
of  compression  of  abdominal  or  pelvic  new  growths.  Watson  ^  has,  however, 
reported  two  cases  of  stricture,  in  both  of  which  a  ureter  was  nearly  or  quite 
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obliterated  by  a  dense  mass  of  connective  tissue.  In  one  case  thcBe  was  a 
history  of  the  passage  of  a  renal  calculus  years  previously.  In  both  in- 
stances  the  condition  was  associated  with  pyonephrosis.  Watson  has  col- 
lected the  reports  of  four  other  cases  from  medical  literature. 

A  remarkable  procedure  recently  developed  by  gj'necologists,  particularly 
by  Kelly  of  Baltimore,  is  catheterization  and  sounding  of  the  ureters. 
McClellan  *  records  a  case  of  penetration  of  the  ureter  by  the  careless  use 
of  a  catheter. 

Injuries  of  the  Bladder. — ^Rupture  of  the  bladder  may  result  from 
violence  without  any  external  wound  (such  as  a  fall  or  kick)  applied  to  the 
abdomen.  Jones  ^  reports  a  fatal  case  of  rupture  of  the  bladder  by  a  horse 
falling  on  its  rider.  In  this  case  there  was  but  little  extravasation  of  urine, 
as  the  vesical  a})erture  was  closed  by  omentum  and  bowel.  Assmuth  reports 
two  cases  of  rupture  of  the  bladder  from  muscular  action.  Morris  *  cites  the 
history  of  a  case  in  which  the  bladder  was  twice  ruptured  :  the  first  time  l^ 
an  injury,  and  the  second  time  by  the  giving  way  of  the  cicatrix.  The 
patient  was  a  man  of  tliirty-six  who  received  a  blow  in  the  abdomen  daring 
a  fight  in  a  public  house  on  June  6,  1879.  At  the  hospital  his  conditioo 
was  diagnosed  and  treated  expectantly,  but  he  recovered  perfectly  and  left 
the  hospital  July  10,  1879.  He  was  readmitted  on  August  4,  1886,  over 
seven  years  later,  witli  symptoms  of  rupture  of  the  bladder,  and  died  on  the 
6th.  The  postmortem  showed  a  cicatrix  of  the  bladder  which  had  given 
way  and  caused  the  patient's  death. 

Rupture  of  the  bladder  is  only  likely  to  happen  when  the  organ  l«  di*- 
tendeil,  as  when  empty  it  sinks  behind  the  pubic  arch  and  is  thus  protected 
from  external  injury.  The  rupture  usually  occurs  on  the  posterior  wall,  in- 
volving the  peritoneal  coat  and  allowing  extravasation  of  urine  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity,  a  condition  that  is  almost  inevitably  fatal  unless  an  operation  is 
performed.  Bartels  collected  the  data  of  98  such  cases,  only  four  recovering. 
When  the  rent  is  confined  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  bladder  the  urine  escapei^ 
into  the  i)elvic  tissues,  and  the  prognosis  is  much  more  favorable.  Barttt 
collected  54  sueli  eases,  12  terminating  favorably.  When  celiotomy  is  per- 
formed for  ruptured  bladder,  in  a  manner  suggested  by  the  elder  Gross,  the 
mortality  is  much  less.  Ashhurst  collected  the  reports  of  28  cases  thu? 
treated,  ten  of  which  recovered — a  mortality  of  64.2  })er  cent.  Ashhiu^t  k- 
marks  tliat  he  has  seen  an  extraperitoneal  rupture  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
bladder  caused  by  imi)roper  use  of  instruments,  in  the  case  of  retention  of 
urine  duo  to  the  presence  of  a  tight  urethral  stricture. 

There  are  a  few  cases  on  recortl  in  which  the  bladder  has  been  ruptunJ 
bv  distention  irom  tlie  accumulation  of  urine,  but  the  accident  is  a  rare  one, 
the  urethra  generally  giving  way  first.  Coats  ^  reports  tvvo  cases  of  uncompli- 
cated rupture  of  the  bladder.     In  neither  case  was  a  history-  of  injurv  ««H- 
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tainable.  The  first  patient  was  a  maniac ;  the  second  had  been  intoxicated 
previous  to  his  admission  to  the  hospital^  with  symptoms  of  acute  peritonitis. 
The  diagnosis  was  not  made.  The  first  patient  died  in  five  days  and  the 
seoond  in  two  days  after  the  onset  of  the  illness.  At  the  autopsies  the  rent 
was  found  to  be  in  both  instances  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder  a  short 
distance  from  the  fimdus ;  the  peritoneum  was  not  inflamed,  and  there  was 
absolutely  no  inflammatory  reaction  in  the  vesical  wound.  From  the  statistics 
of  Ferraton  and  Rivington  it  seems  that  rupture  of  the  bladder  is  more 
common  in  intoxicated  persons  than  in  others — a  fact  that  is  probably 
explained  by  a  tendency  to  over-distention  of  the  bladder  which  alcoholic 
liquors  bring  about.  The  liquor  imbibed  increases  the  amount  of  urine,  and 
the  state  of  blunted  consciousness  makes  the  call  to  empty  the  bladder  less 
appreciated.  The  intoxicated  person  is  also  liable  to  falls,  and  is  not  so 
likely  to  protect  himself  in  falling  as  a  sober  person.* 

Gunshot  Wounds  of  the  Bladder. — Jackson^  relates  the  remarkable 
recovery  of  a  private  in  the  17th  Tennessee  Regiment  who  was  shot  in  the 
pelvis  at  the  battle  of  Mill  Springs  or  Fishing  Creek,  Ky.  He  was  left  sup- 
posedly mortally  wounded  on  the  field,  but  was  eventually  picked  up,  and  be- 
fore receiving  any  treatment  hauled  164  miles,  over  mountainous  roads  in 
the  midst  of  winter  and  in  a  wagon  without  springs.  His  urine  and  excre- 
tions passed  out  through  the  wounds  for  several  weeks  and  several  pieces  of 
bone  came  away.  The  two  openings  eventually  healed,  but  for  twenty-two 
months  he  passed  pieces  of  bone  by  the  natural  channels. 

Eve  ®  records  the  case  of  a  private  in  the  Fifth  Tennessee  Cavalry  who 
was  shot  in  the  right  gluteal  region,  the  bullet  penetrating  the  bladder  and 
making  its  exit  through  the  pubis.  He  rode  30  miles,  during  which  the  urine 
passed  through  the  wound.  Urine  was  afterward  voided  through  the  left 
pubic  opening,  and  spicules  of  bone  were  discharged  for  two  years  afterward ; 
ultimate  recovery  ensued. 

Barkesdale  ^  relates  the  history  of  the  case  of  a  Confederate  soldier  who 
was  shot  at  Fredericksburg  in  the  median  line  of  the  body,  1 J  iuohes  above 
the  symphysis,  the  wound  of  exit  being  in  the  median  line  at  the  back,  J  inch 
lower  down.  Urine  escaped  from  both  wounds  and  through  the  urethra. 
There  were  no  bad  symptoms,  and  the  wounds  healed  in  four  weeks. 

The  bladder  is  not  always  injured  by  penetration  of  the  abdominal  wall, 
but  may  be  wounded  by  penetration  through  the  anus  or  vagina,  or  even 
by  an  instrument  entering  the  buttocks  and  passing  through  the  smaller 
sacrosciatic  notch.  Camper*  records  the  case  of  a  sailor  who  fell  from  a 
mast  and  struck  upon  some  fragments  of  wood,  one  of  which  entered  the 
anus  and  penetrated  the  bladder,  the  result  being  a  rectovesical  fistula. 
About  a  year  later  the  man  consulted  Camper,  who  unsuccessfully  attempted 
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to  extract  the  piece  of  wood ;  but  by  incising  the  fistula  it  was  found  thai 
two  calculi  had  formed  about  the  wooden  pieces,  and  when  these  were  ex- 
tracted tlie  patient  recovered.  Perrin  *  gives  the  history  of  a  man  of  forty 
who,  while  adjusting  curtains,  fell  and  struck  an  overturned  chair ;  one  of  the 
eliair-legs  penetrated  the  anus.  Its  extraction  was  followed  by  a  gush  of 
urine,  and  for  several  days  the  man  suffered  from  incontinence  of  urine  and 
feces.  By  the  tenth  day  he  was  passing  urine  from  the  urethra,  and  on  the 
twenty-fifth  day  tliere  was  a  complete  cicatrix  of  the  parts  ;  fifteen  days  later 
he  suffered  from  an  attack  of  retention  of  urine  lasting  five  days ;  this  wj» 
completely  relieved  after  the  expulsion  of  a  small  piece  of  trouser-cloth  which 
had  been  pushed  into  the  bladder  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  Post  ^  reports 
the  case  of  a  young  man  who,  in  jumping  over  a  broomstick,  was  imjialtd 
upon  it,  the  stick  entering  the  anus  without  causing  any  external  wound,  and 
|K^net rating  the  bladder,  thus  allowing  the  escape  of  urine  through  the  anus. 
A  peculiar  sequela  was  that  the  man  suffered  from  a  calculus,  the  nudeo? 
of  wliich  was  a  piece  of  the  seat  of  his  pantaloons  which  the  stick  had 
carrieil  in. 

Couper  ^  rejx)rts  a  fatal  case  of  stab-wound  of  the  buttocks,  in  which  Ae 
knife  passecl  through  the  lesser  sacrosciatic  notch  and  entered  the  bladdo 
close  to  the  trigone.  The  patient  was  a  man  of  twenty-three,  a  seaman,  and 
in  a  quarrel  had  been  stabbeil  in  the  buttocks  with  a  long  sailor's  knife,  with 
resultant  symptoms  of  peritonitis  which  proved  fatal.  At  the  autopsy  it  was 
found  that  the  knife  had  passed  through  the  gluteal  muscles  and  divided  part 
of  the  great  sacrosciatic  ligament.  It  then  passed  through  the  small  sacro- 
sciatic notch,  completely  dividing  the  pudic  artery  and  nerve,  and  one  vein, 
each  end  being  closed  by  a  clot.  The  knife  entered  the  bladder  close  to  the 
trigone,  making  an  opening  large  enough  to  admit  the  index  finger.  There 
were  well-marked  evidences  of  }>eritonitis  and  cellulitis. 

Old-time  surgeons  had  considerable  difficulty  in  extracting  arn>w-lH'aJ:« 
from  persons  who  had  received  their  injuries  while  on  horselxick.  Conrad 
Gesner  rec^oixls  an  ingenious  device  of  an  old  surgeon  who  succeeded  in  ex- 
tracting an  arrow  which  had  resisted  all  previous  attempts,  by  placing  the 
subject  in  the  very  ])osition  in  which  he  was  at  the  time  of  reception  of  the 
wound.  The  following  noteworthy  case  shows  that  the  bladder  niav  be 
jienetratcM^l  by  an  arrow  or  bullet  entering  the  buttocks  of  a  |>erson  on  linrs^^ 
back.  Forwood^*  describes  the  removal  of  a  vesical  calculus,  the  nucleus  of 
which  was  an  iron  armw-head,  as  follows:  "Sitimore,  a  wild  Indian,  Cliief 
of  the  Kiowas,  agixl  forty-two,  applied  to  me  at  Fort  Sill,  Indian  Territoiy. 
August,  18G9,  with  symptoms  of  stone  in  the  bladder.  The  following  hv- 
toTv  was  elicitcnl :  Tn  the  fall  of  1862  he  led  a  band  of  Kiowas  against  the 
Pawnee  Indians,  and  was  wounded  in  a  fight  near  Fort  I^irneil,  Kansas. 
Being  mountiHl  and  leaning  over  his  horse,  a  Pawnee,  on  fiK>t  and  within  a 
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2fw  paces,  drove  an  arrow  deep  into  his  right  buttock.  The  stick  was  with- 
rawn  by  his  companions,  but  the  iron  point  remained  in  his  body.  He 
Bfised  bloody  urine  immediately  after  the  injury,  but  the  wound  soon  healed, 
nd  in  a  few  weeks  he  was  able  to  hunt  the  buffalo  without  inconvenience. 
^or  more  than  six  years  he  continued  at  the  head  of  his  band,  and  traveled 
n  horseback,  from  camp  to  camp,  over  hundreds  of  miles  every  summer.  A 
>iig  time  after  the  injury  he  began  to  feel  distress  in  micturating,  which 
teadily  increased  until  he  was  forced  to  reveal  this  sacred  secret  (as  it  is 
egarded  by  these  Indians),  and  to  apply  for  medical  aid.  His  urine  had 
•ften  stopped  for  hours,  at  which  times  he  had  learned  to  obtain  relief  by 
levating  his  hips,  or  lying  in  different  positions.  The  urine  was  loaded 
rith  blood  and  mucus  and  with  a  few  pus  globules,  and  the  introduction  of  a 
ound  indicated  a  large,  hard  calculus  in  the  bladder.  The  Indians  advised 
ae  approximately  of  the  depth  to  which  the  shaft  had  penetrated  and 
he  direction  it  took,  and  judging  from  the  situation  of  the  cicatrix  and 
11  the  circumstances  it  was  apparent  that  the  arrow-head  had  passed 
hrough  the  glutei  muscles  and  the  obturator  foramen  and  entered  the 
avitv  of  the  bladder,  where  it  remained  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  a 
tone.  Stone  in  the  bladder  is  extremely  rare  among  the  wild  Indians, 
»wing,  no  doubt,  to  their  almost  exclusive  meat  diet  and  the  very  healthy 
ondition  of  their  digestive  organs,  and  this  fact,  in  connection  with  the  age 
>f  the  patient  and  the  unobstructed  condition  of  his  urethra,  went  very  far 
o  sustain  this  conclusion.  On  August  23d  I  removed  the  stone  without 
lifBculty  by  the  lateral  operation  through  the  perineum.  The  lobe  of  the 
irostate  was  enlarged,  which  seemed  to  favor  the  extent  of  the  incision 
>eyond  what  would  otherwise  have  been  safe.  The  perineum  was  deep  and 
he  tuberosities  of  the  ischii  unnaturally  approximated.  The  calculus  of 
he  mixed  ammoniaco-magnesian  variety  was  egg-shaped,  and  weighed  19 
trams.  The  arrow-point  was  completely  covered  and  imbedded  near  the 
center  of  the  stone.  It  was  of  iron,  and  had  been  originally  about  2  J  inches 
ong,  by  I  inch  at  its  widest  part,  somewhat  reduced  at  the  point  and  edges 
}j  oxidation.  The  removal  of  the  stone  was  facilitated  by  tne  use  of  two 
lairs  of  forceps,^-one  with  broad  blades,  by  which  I  succeeded  in  bringing 
he  small  end  of  the  stone  to  the  opening  in  the  prostate,  while  the  other, 
mg  and  narrow,  seized  and  held  it  until  the  former  was  withdrawn.  In 
lis  way  the  forceps  did  not  occupy  a  part  of  the  opening  while  the  large 
id  of  the  stone  was  passing  through  it.  The  capacity  of  the  bladder  was 
duced,  and  its  inner  walls  were  in  a  state  of  chronic  inflammation.  The 
ttient  quickly  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  chloroform  and  felt  great 
lief,  both  in  body  and  mind,  aft^r  the  operation,  and  up  to  the  eighth  day 
d  not  present  a  single  unfavorable  symptom.  The  urine  began  to  pass  by 
B  natural  channel  by  the  third  day,  and  continued  more  or  less  until,  on  the 
irenth  day,  it  had  nearly  ceased  to  flow  at  the  wound.  But  the  restless 
43 
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spirit  of  the  patient's  friends  could  no  longer  be  restrained.  Open  bo 
with  tlie  whites  was  expected  to  be^n  at  every  moment,  and  they  in 
on  hia  removal.  He  needed  purgative  medicine  on  the  eighth  daj, ' 
they  refused  to  allow  him  to  take.  They  assumed  entire  chai^  of  the 
and  the  following  day  started  with  faim  to  their  camps  60  miles  i 
Nineteen  days  after  he  is  reported  to  have  died  ;  but  his  immediate  leti 
have  since  assured  me  that  his  wound  was  well  and  that  no  trouble  i 
from  it.  They  described  his  symptoms  as  those  of  bilious  remittent  ( 
B  severe  epidemic  of  which  was  prevailing  at  the  time,  and  from  v 
several  white  men  and  many  Indians  died  in  that  vicinity."  The  cak 
was  deposited  in  the  Army  Medical  Museum  at  Washington,  and  is  it 


Fig.  33S.— Cukuliu  IwTlng  SD 


sented  in  tlie  aeconipQnying  phot<^raph  (Fig.  225),  shoning  a  cross^ 
of  the  calculus  with  the  arrow-head  in  situ. 

As  quoted  by  Cheliws,^  both  Henncii  and  Clinc  relate  cases  in  whi( 
have  been  shot  through  the  skirts  of  the  jacket,  the  ball  penetrati 
abdomen  above  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  entering  the  bladd 
the  men  have  afterward  urinated  pieces  of  clothing,  threads,  etc.,  ta 
by  the  ball.  In  f^iniilar  cases  the  bullet  it^lf  may  remain  in  the  blade 
cause  the  formation  of  a  calculus  about  itself  as  a  nucleus,  as  in  thn 
mcntione<l  by  McGuire  of  Richmond,  or  the  remnants  of  cloth  orspic 
bone  may  give  rise  to  similar  formation. 
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tf cGuire  *  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  of  twenty-three  who  was  wounded 
lie  Battle  of  McDowell,  May  8,  1862.  The  ball  struck  him  on  the  hori- 
al  ramus  of  the  left  pubic  bone,  about  an  inch  from  the  symphysis, 
ed  through  the  bladder  and  rectum,  and  came  out  just  below  the  right 
osciatic  notch,  near  the  sacrum.     The  day  after  the  battle  the  man  was 

to  the  general  hospital  at  Staunton,  Va.,  where  he  remained  under  treat- 
t  for  four  months.  During  the  first  month  urine  passed  freely  through 
wounds  made  by  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  ball,  and  was  generally 
ed  with  pus  and  blood.  Fecal  matter  was  frequently  discharged  through 
posterior  wound.  Some  time  during  the  third  week  he  passed  several 
11  pieces  of  bone  by  the  rectum.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth  week  the  wound 
xit  healed,  and  for  the  first  time  after  his  injury  urine  was  discharged 
ugh  the  urethra.  The  wound  of  entrance  gradually  closed  after  five 
ths,  but  opened  again  in  a  few  weeks  and  continued,  at  varying  intervals, 
•nately  closed  and  open  until  September,  1865.  At  this  time,  on  sound- 
the  man,  it  was  found  that  he  had  stone ;  this  was  removed  by  lateral 
■ation,  and  was  found  to  weigh  2J  ounces,  having  for  its  nucleus  a  piece 
lone  about  \  inch  long.  Dougherty  ^  reports  the  operation  of  lithotomy, 
rhich  the  calculus  removed  was  formed  by  incrustations  about  an  iron 
et 

[n  cases  in  which  there  is  a  fistula  of  the  bladder  the  subject  may  live 
some  time,  in  some  cases  passing  excrement  through  the  urethra,  in 
irs,  urine  by  the  anus.  These  cases  seem  to  have  been  of  particular 
rest  to  the  older  writers,  and  we  find  the  literature  of  the  last  century 

of  examples.  Benivenius,  Borellus,  the  Ephemerides,  Tulpius,  Zacutus 
itanus,  and  others  speak  of  excrement  passing  through  the  penis ;  and 
e  are  many  cases  of  vaginal  anus  recorded.  Langlet  cites  an  instance 
vhich  the  intestine  terminated  in  the  bladder.  Arand  ^^  mentions  re- 
jry  after  atresia  of  the  anus  with  passage  of  excrement  from  the  vulva, 
tholinus,  the  Ephemerides,  Fothergill,^    de  la  Croix,^  Riedlin,^^  Weber, 

2^cutus  Lusitanus  mention  instances  in  which  gas  was  passed  by  the 
is  and  urethra.  Camper®  records  such  a  case  from  ulcer  of  the  neigh- 
ng  or  connecting  intestine ;  Frank,  from  cohesion  and  suppuration  of  the 
am ;  Marcellus  Donatus,^  from  penetrating  ulcer  of  the  rectum ;  and 
t,«  from  communication  of  the  rectum  and  bladder  in  which  a  cure  was 
ited  by  the  continued  use  of  the  catheter  for  the  evacuation  of  urine. 
Flatus  through  the  vagina,  vulva,  and  from  the  uterus  is  mentioned 
Bartholinus,  the  Ephemerides,  Meckel,  Mauriceau,  Paullini,  Riedlin, 
ka,  and  many  others  in  the  older  literature.  Dickinson^  mentions  a 
mese  male  child,  four  years  old,  who  had  an  imperforate  anus  and  urethra, 
who  passed  feces  and  urine  successfully  through  an  opening  at  the  base 

847,  248.  ^  847, 259.  c  504^  ji.^  2OO.  d  367,  1788,  No.  48. 
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of  the  glans  penis.     Dickinson  eventually  performed  a  successful  operadoD 
on  this  case.     Modern  literature  has  many  similar  instances. 

In  the  older  literature  it  was  not  uncommon  to  find  accounts  of  persoM 
passing  worms  from  the  bladder,  no  explanations  being  given  to  account  for 
their  presence  in  this  organ.  Some  of  these  cases  were  doubtless  instances  of 
echinococcus,  trichinae,  or  the  result  of  rectovesical  fistula,  but  Riverius'  men- 
tions an  instance  in  which,  after  drinking  water  containing  worms,  a  person 
passed  worms  in  the  urine.  In  the  old  Journal  de  physique  de  Rozier  is  ii 
account  of  a  man  of  forty-five  who  enjoyed  good  health,  but  who  periodicallf 
urinated  small  worms  from  the  bladder.  They  were  described  as  being  about  \\ 
lines  long,  and  caused  no  inconvenience.  There  is  also  mentioned  **  the  case  of 
a  woman  who  voided  worms  from  the  bladder.  Tupper  ®  describes  a  curious  ose 
of  a  woman  of  sixty-nine  who  complained  of  a  severe,  stinging  pain  that  com- 
pletely overcame  her  after  micturition.  An  ulceration  of  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der was  suspected,  and  the  usual  remedies  were  applied,  but  without  effect  A« 
examination  of  the  urine  was  negative.  On  recommendation  of  her  frierA 
the  patient,  before  going  to  bed,  steeped  and  drank  a  decoction  of  knot-gr» 
During  the  night  she  urinated  freely,  and  claimed  that  she  had  pa^t 
worm  about  ten  inches  long  and  of  the  size  of  a  knitting-needle.  It  exhibilrfj 
motions  like  those  of  a  snake,  and  was  quite  lively,  living  five  or  six  days  a 
water.  The  case  seems  quite  unaccountable,  but  there  is,  of  course,  a  poea-j 
bility  that  the  animal  had  already  been  in  the  chamber,  or  that  it  was  passedj 
by  the  bowel.  A  rectovaginal  or  vesical  fistula  could  account  for  the  piW'^ 
ence  of  this  worm  had  it  been  voided  from  the  bowel ;  nevertheless  the  w<«n»j 
adhered  to  her  statement  that  she  had  urinated  the  worm,  and,  as  confirmatoiy 
evidence,  never  complained  of  pain  after  passing  the  animal. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  bladder,  other  than  calculi  (which  will  be  spohi 
of  in  Chapter  XV.),  generally  gain  entrance  through  one  of  the  natumj 
passages,  as  a   rule  being  introduced,  either  in   curiosity  or  for  perveiW 
satisfaction,  through  the  urethra.     Morand  mentions  an  instance  in  which  t 
long  wax  taper  was  introduced  into  the  bladder  through  the  urethra  bv  a  roi^j 
At  the  University  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  White  has  extracted,  by  me 
cystotomy,  a  long  wax  taper  which  liad  been   used   in  masturbation, 
cystoscopie  examination  in  this  case  was  negative,  and  the  man's  stater 
were  disbelieved,  but  the  operation  was  performed,  and  the  taj)er  was 
curled  up  and  covered  by  mucus  and  folds  of  the  bladder.      It  is  not  ui 
mon  for  needles,  hair-pins,  and  the  like  to  form   nuclei   for  incrustat 
Gross  found  three  caudal  vertebrae  of  a  squirrel  in  the  center  of  a  vc 
calculus  taken  from  the  bladder  of  a  man  of  thirtv-five.      It  was  aftei 
elicited  that  the  patient  had  ])nictised  urethral  masturbation  with  the  tail 
this  animal.     ^lorand '^"'-^  relates  the  historv  of  a  man  of  sixtv-two  whoint 
dueed  a  sprig  of  wheat  into  his  urethra  for  a  supposed  therapeutic  pm 

a  687,  660.  b  550,  ii.,  385.  c  130,  1S64.  Ti 
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'It  slipped  into  the  bladder  and  there  formed   the   nucleus   of   a   cluster 
.calculus.    Dayot*  reports  a  similar  formation  from  the  introduction  of  the  stem 
<lf  a  plant     Terrilon  ^  describes  the  case  of  a  man  of  fifty-four  who  intro- 
.dttced  a  pencil  into  his  urethra.     The  body  rested  fifteen  days  in  this  canal, 
.and  then  passed  into  the  bladder.     On  the  twenty-eighth  day  he  had  a  chill, 
and  during  two  days  made  successive  attempts  to  break  the  pencil.     Follow- 
ing each  attempt  he  had  a  violent  chill  and  intense  evening  fever.     On  the 
Hiirty-third  day  Terrilon  removed  the  pencil  by  operation.     Symptoms  of 
perivesical  abscess  were  present,  and  seventeen  days  after  the  operation,  and 

■  Cfiy  days  after  the  introduction  of  the  pencil,  the  patient  died.  Caudmont  ^ 
j  mentions  a  man  of  twenty-six  who  introduced  a  pencil-case  into  his  urethra, 
^fiom  whence  it  passed  into  his  bladder.     It  rested  about  four  years  in  this 

organ  before  violent  symptoms  developed.  Perforation  of  the  bladder  took 
place,. and  the  patient  died.  Poulet**  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  of  seven ty- 
'€ight,  in  whose  bladder  a  metallic  sound  was  broken  off.  The  fractured 
piece  of  sound,  which  measured  17  cm.  in  length,  made  its  exit  from  the 
anus,  and  the  patient  recovered.     Wheeler  ®  reports  the  case  of  a  man  of 

■  twenty-one  who  passed  a  button-hook  into  his  anus,  from  whence  it  escaped 
into  his  bladder.     The  hook,  which  was  subsequently  spontaneously  passed, 

;  measured  2\  inches  in  length  and  \  inch  in  diameter. 

Among  females,  whose  urethrse  are  short  and  dilatable,  foreign  bodies 
aie  often  found  in  the  bladder,  and  it  is  quite  common  for  smaller  articles  of 
the  toilet,  such  as  hair-pins,  to  be  introduced  into  the  bladder,  and  there  form 
'ealculi.    Whiteside '  describes  a  case  in  which  a  foreign  body  introduced  into 
^Ae    bladder  was   mistaken  for  pregnancy,  and  giving  rise  to  correspond- 
ing symptoms.     The  patient  was  a  young  girl  of  seventeen  who  had  several 
'times  missed  her  menstruation,  and  who  was   considered    pregnant.     The 
^  abdomen  was  more  developed  than  usual  in  a  young  woman.     The  breasts 
'  were  voluminous,  and  the  nipples  surrounded  by  a  somber  areola.    At  certain 
'  periods  after  the  cessation  of  menstruation,  she  had  incontinence  of  urine, 
'and  had   also    repeatedly  vomited.     The  urine  was  of  high  specific  grav- 
•ity,    albuminous,  alkaline,  and  exhaled  a  disagreeable  odor.     In   spite  of 
■*  &e  signs  of  pregnancy  already  noted,  palpitation  and  percussion  did  not  show 
*any  augmentation  in  the  size  of  the  uterus,  but  the  introduction  of  a  catheter 

•  into  the  bladder  showed  the  existence  of  a  large  calculus.  Under  chloroform 
*ihe  calculus  and  its  nucleus  were  disengaged,  and  proved  to  be  the  handle  of 

*  a  tooth-brush,  the  exact  size  of  which  is  represented  in  the  accompanying 
"illustration  (Fig.  226).  The  handle  was  covered  with  calcareous  deix)sits,  and 
^Was  tightly  fixed  in  the  bladder.     At  first  the  young  woman  would  give  no 

*  explanation  for  its  presence,  but  afterward  explained  that  she  had  several  times 

•  used  this  instrument  for  relief  in  retention  of  urine,  and  one  day  it  had  fallen 

«  641,  562.  b  242,  1876,  651.  c  040    igso,  354. 
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into  the  bladder.  A  short  time  after  the  operation  menstruatloD  returned  fir 
the  first  time  in  seven  months,  and  was  afterward  normal.  Bigelow '  i^poib 
tliG  case  of  a  woman  who  habitually  introduced  hair-pins  and  common  pa 
into  her  bladder.  She  acquired  this  mania  after  an  attempt  at  dilatatira  of 
the  urethra  in  the  relief  of  an  obstinate  case  of  stmngur}'.  Itod£  "^  repoA 
the  case  of  a  woman  who  had  introduced  a  hog's  penis  into  her  urethra.  Ii 
was  removed  by  an  incision  into  this  canal,  but  the  patient  died  in  five  din 
of  septicemia.  There  is  a  curious  case  quoted  **  of  a  young  domestic  of  foD^ 
teen  who  was  first  seen  suffering  with  pain  in  the  Eada 
of  the  genital  oi^ns,  retention  of  urine,  and  vid\at 
tenesmus.  She  was  examined  by  a  midwife  who  foiud 
nothing,  but  on  the  following  day  the  patient  felt  it  tKc» 
saiy  to  go  to  bed.  Her  general  symptoms  persisted,  ud 
meanwhile  the  bladder  became  much  distended.  Tit 
patient  had  made  allusion  to  the  loss  of  a  hair-pin,  i 
circumstance  which  corresponded  with  the  beginning  ti 
her  trouble.  Examination  showed  the  orifice  of  de 
urethra  to  be  swollen  and  painful  to  the  touch,  and  fiw 
its  canal  a  hiur-pin  6.5  cm.  long  was  extracted.  IV 
patient  was  unable  to  urinate,  and  it  was  necessair  k 
resort  to  catheterization.  By  evening  the  general  s 
toms  had  disappeared,  and  the  next  day  the  patient 
ated  as  usual. 

There  are  peculiar  cases  of  hair  in  the  bladder,  ii 
which  all  history  as  to  the  method  of  entrance  is  denied, 
and  which  leave  as  the  only  explanation  the  possibility  thu 
the  bladder  was  in  communication  with  some  dernMii 
cy^t.  Hamelin "  mentions  a  case  of  this  nature,  h 
sai<l  ^  that  all  his  life  Sir  ^Villiam  Elliot  was  annoved  b* 
pasi^ing  hair^  in  urination.  They  would  lodge  in  it 
urethra  and  cause  constant  irritation.  At  his  deatli  i 
stone  was  taken  from  the  bladder,  covered  with  scuif  ud 
hair.  Hall"  relates  the  case  of  a  woman  of  sixty,  frn 
whose  bladder,  by  dilatation  of  the  urethra,  was  removed 
1  two  inches  long,  which.  Hall  says,  without  a  doubt  hii 
grown  fnini  the  vesical  walls. 

Retention  of  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Pelvis. — It  is  a  peculiar  &ct  tk 
foreign  Ixxlie*  which  <)nce  pain  entrance  to  the  pelvb  may  be  tolerated  in  tte 
Iwation  for  many  years.  Baxter '  describes  a  man  who  suffered  an  injor 
fixmi  a  piece  of  white  board  which  entered  his  pelvb,  and  remained  in  po* 
tiun  tor  sixteen  and  a  half  years;  at  this  time  a  piece  of  wood  TJ  inrlia 
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'  long  was  discharged  at  stool,  and  the  patient  recovered.  Jones*  speaks  of 
*  a  case  in  which  splinters  of  wood  were  retained  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
lec^um  and  vagina  for  sixteen  years,  and  spontaneously  discharged.  Bar- 
well  **  mentions  a  case  in  which  a  gum  elastic  catheter  that  had  been  passed 
into  the  vagina  for  the  purpose  of  producing  abortion  became  impacted  in  the 
pelvis  for  twenty  months,  and  was  then  removed. 

Rupture  of  the  Male  Urethra. — The  male  urethra  is  occasionally  rup- 
tnred  in  violent  coitus.  Frank  ^^  and  the  Philosophical  Transactions  ^  are 
among  the  older  authorities  mentioning  this  accident.  In  Frank's  case  there 
was  hemorrhage  from  the  penis  to  the  extent  of  five  pounds.  Colles  ^  men- 
tions a  man  of  thirty-eight,  prone  to  obesity,  and  who  had  been  married  two 
months,  who  said  that  in  sexual  congress  he  had  hurt  himself  by  pushing  his 
penis  against  the  pubic  bone,  and  added  that  he  had  a  pain  that  felt  as  though 
something  had  broken  in  his  organ.  The  integuments  of  the  penis  became 
livid  and  swollen  and  were  extremely  painful.  His  urine  had  to  be  drawn 
by  a  catheter,  and  by  the  fifth  day  his  condition  was  so  bad  that  an  incision 
was  made  into  the  tumor,  and  pus,  blood,  urine,  and  air  issued.  The  patient 
suffered  intense  rigors,  his  abdomen  became  tympanitic,  and  he  died.  Post- 
mortem examination  revealed  the  presence  of  a  ruptured  urethra. 

Watson®  relates  an  instance  of  coitus  performed  eii  podUlon  by  a  man 
while  dnmk,  with  rupture  of  the  urethra  and  fracture  of  the  corpus  spongi- 
osom  only.  Loughlin  mentions  a  rupture  of  the  corpus  spongiosum  during 
coitus.  Frank  ^^  cites  a  curious  case  of  hemorrhage  from  a  fall  while  the 
penis  was  erect.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  ruptured  urethrse  following  trau- 
matism, and  various  explanations  are  given  for  it  in  the  standard  works  on 
surgery. 

Fracture  of  the  Penis. — A  peculiar  accident  to  the  penis  is  fracture, 
which  sometimes  occurs  in  coitus.  This  accident  consists  in  the  laceration 
of  the  corpora  cavernosa,  followed  by  extensive  extravasation  of  blood  into 
the  erectile  tissue.  It  has  also  occurred  from  injury  inflicted  accidentally  or 
maliciously,  but  always  happening  when  the  organ  was  erect.  An  annoying 
sequel  following  this  accident  is  the  tendency  to  curvature  in  erection,  which 
is  sometimes  so  marked  as  to  interfere  with  coitus,  and  even  render  the  pa- 
tient permanently  impotent*^ 

There  is  an  account  ^  of  a  laborer  of  twenty-seven  who,  in  attempting  to 
micturate  with  his  penis  erect,  pressed  it  downward  with  considerable  force 
and  fractured  the  corpora  cavernosa.  Veazie  ^  relates  a  case  of  fracture  of 
the  corpora  cavernosa  occurring  in  coitus.  During  the  act  the  female  sud- 
denly withdrew,  and  the  male,  following,  violently  struck  the  pubes,  with  the 
resultant  injury.     Recovery  ensued.     M'Clellan**  speaks  of  removing  the 
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cav(»rn()UH  Hcptum  from  a  man  of  fifty-two,  in  whom  this  part  had  become 
infiltrated  with  lime-salts  and  resembled  a  long,  narrow  bone.  When  the  penis 
was  erect  it  was  bent  in  the  form  of  a  semicircular  bow. 

The  Transactions  of  the  South  Carolina  Medical  Association  •  contain  an 
ac(H)unt  of  a  negro  of  sixty  who  had  urethral  stricture  from  gonorrhea, 
and  who  had  been  treated  for  fifteen  years  by  caustics.  The  penis  was  seven 
inches  in  circumference  around  the  glans,  and  but  little  less  near  the  scrotont 
The  glans  was  riddled  with  holes,  and  numerous  fistulse  existed  on  the 
inferior  surface  of  the  urethra,  the  meatus  being  impermeable.  So  great  ^ras 
the  weight  and  hypertrophy  that  amputation  was  necessary.  John  Hunter 
8|)eaks  of  six  strictures  existing  in  one  urethra  at  one  time ;  Lallemand  of 
seven ;  Bolot  of  eight ;  Ducamp  of  five ;  Boyer  thought  three  could  never 
exist  together;  Len>y  D'Etoilles  found  11,  and  Rokitansky  met  with  four. 

Sundry  Injuries  to  the  Penis. — Fabricius  Hildanus  ^^  mentions  a 
curious  case  of  jmraphimosis  caused  by  violent  coitus  with  a  virgin  who  had 
an  extremely  narrow  vagina.  Joyce**  relates  a  history  of  a  stout  man  who 
awoke  with  a  vigorous  erection,  and  feeling  much  irritation,  he  scratched 
himself  violently.  He  soon  bled  copiously,  his  shirt  and  underlying  diee!? 
and  blankets  being  soaked  through.  On  examination  the  penis  was  found 
swollen,  and  on  dmwing  back  the  foreskin  a  small  jet  of  blood  spurted  from 
a  small  nipture  in  the  frenum.  The  authors  have  knowledge  of  a  case  in 
which  hemorrhage  from  the  frenum  proved  fisital.  The  patient,  in  a  dronken 
^\•ager,  attempted  to  circumcise  himself  with  a  piece  of  tin,  and  bled  to  death 
Wfore  meilical  aid  could  be  summoned.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
virile  meml>er  is  amputated  by  an  animal  bite.  Paullini  ®*^  and  Celliez*  meo- 
tion  amjnitation  of  the  jxniis  by  a  dog^bite.  Moi^gan  ^  describes  a  boy  of 
thirteen  who  w^s  fiHxting  a  donkey  which  suddenly  made  a  snap  at  him.  un- 
fortunately catching  him  by  the  trousers  and  including  the  penis  in  one  4 
the  folds.  Bv  the  violence  of  the  bite  the  boy  was  thrown  to  the  gT\>und,  awl 
Ills  entire  prepui*e  wjis  stripped  off  to  the  root  as  if  it  had  been  done  bv  a 
knife.  There  nmis  little  hemorrhage,  and  the  prepuce  was  found  in  the 
tnnisers,  Kx^king  ex:iotly  like  the  finger  of  a  glove.  Morgan  stated  that  thb 
M-as  the  thin!  itise  of  the  kiml  of  which  he  had  knowledge.  Bookey  *  neconfc 
a  env^o  in  which  an  artilleryman  was  seized  by  the  penis  by  an  infuriated  hor^e, 
ami  the  two  onira  were  jHilled  out  endre. 

Amputation  of  the  penis  is  not  always  followed  by  l«>s^  of  the  sexual 
|Hnvor  and  lustiiiot,  but  s^miedmes  has  the  mental  effect  of  tenipi^rarily  in- 
onxisiujr  the  iK^ire.  Ha^lam '  reports  the  case  of  a  man  wb«>  slip{^  «« the 
gntisv  dtvk  of  a  whaler,  and  falling  forwanl  with  gr^at  vi^^leocv  ujx^n  a  hip 
knifo  Uis^xl  ti^  iHit  blublvr,  ci>mjJetely  severed  his  penis,  beside  indicting  a 
>\>hiih1  in  the  aWiMuen  through  which  the  intestines  pivcrodeJ.      Attt-r  rv- 
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oovery  there  was  a  distinct  increase  of  sexual  desire  and  frequent  nocturnal 
emissions.  In  the  same  report  there  is  recorded  the  history  of  a  man  who  had 
entirely  lost  his  penis,  but  had  supplied  himself  with  an  ivory  succedaneum. 
This  fellow  finally  became  so  libidinous  that  it  was  necessary  to  exclude  him 
from  the  workhouse,  of  which  he  was  an  inmate. 

Norris  ■  gives  an  account  of  a  private  who  received  a  gunshot  wound 
of  the  penis  while  it  was  partly  erect  The  wound  was  acquired  at  the 
second  battle  of  Fredericksburg.  The  ball  entered  near  the  center  of  the  glans 
penis,  and  taking  a  slightly  oblique  direction,  it  passed  out  of  the  right  side 
of  the  penis  IJ  inches  beyond  the  glans;  it  then  entered  the  scrotum,  and 
after  striking  the  pelvis  near  the  symphysis,  glanced  oflF  around  the  innomi- 
nate bone,  and  finally  made  its  exit  two  inches  above  the  anus.  The  after- 
effects of  this  injury  were  incontinence  of  urine,  and  inability  to  assume  the 
erect  position. 

Bookey  ^  cites  the  case  of  six  wounds  from  one  bullet  with  recovery. 
The  bullet  entered  the  sole  and  emerged  from  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  It  then 
went  through  the  right  buttock  and  came  out  of  the  groin,  only  to  penetrate 
the  dorsum  of  the  penis  and  emerge  at  the  upper  part  of  the  glans.  Rose  ^ 
speaks  of  a  case  in  which  a  man  had  his  clothes  caught  in  machinery,  draw- 
ing in  the  external  genital  organs.  The  testicles  were  found  to  be  uninjured, 
but  the  penis  was  doubled  out  of  sight  and  embedded  in  the  scrotum,  from 
whence  it  was  restored  to  its  natural  position  and  the  man  recovered. 

N6laton  ^  describes  a  case  of  luxation  of  the  penis  in  a  lad  of  six  who 
fell  from  a  cart.  N^laton  found  the  missing  member  in  the  scrotum,  where 
it  had  been  for  nine  days.  He  introduced  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  instrument 
for  tying  deeply-seated  arteries  through  a  cutaneous  tube,  and  conducting  the 
hook  under  the  corporus  cavernosum,  seized  this  crosswise,  and  by  a  to-and- 
fro  movement  succeeded  in  replacing  the  organ. 

Moldenhauer  ®  describes  the  case  of  a  farmer  of  fifty-seven  who  was  in- 
jured  in  a  runaway  accident,  a  wheel  jjassing  over  his  body  close  to  the  ab- 
domen. The  glans  penis  could  not  be  recognized,  since  the  penis  in  toto  had 
been  torn  from  its  sheath  at  the  corona,  and  had  slipped  or  been  driven  into 
the  inguinal  region.  This  author  quotes  Stromeyer's  case/  which  was  that 
of  a  bov  of  four  and  a  half  years  who  was  kicked  by  a  horse  in  the  external 
genital  region.  The  sheath  was  found  empty  of  the  j)enis,  which  had  been 
driven  into  the  perineum. 

Raven  «  mentions  a  case  of  spontaneous  retraction  of  the  penis  in  a 
man  of  twenty-seven.  While  in  bed  he  felt  a  sensation  of  coldness  in  the 
penis,  and  on  examination  he  found  the  organ  (a  normal-sized  one)  rapidly 
retracting  or  shrinking.     He  hastily  summoned  a  physician,  who  found  that 
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the  penis  had,  in  fact,  almost  disappeared,  the  glans  being  just  perceptible 
under  the  pubic  arch,  and  the  skin  alone  visible.  The  next  day  the  normal 
condition  was  restored,  but  the  patient  was  weak  and  nervous  for  several 
days  after  his  fright.  In  a  similar  case,  mentioned  by  Ivanhofl^  the  penis  of 
a  peasant  of  twenty-three,  a  married  man,  bodily  disappeared,  and  was  only 
captured  by  repeated  eflTort.  The  patient  was  six  days  under  treatment, 
and  he  finally  became  so  distrustful  of  his  virile  member  that,  to  be  assured 
of  its  constancy,  he  tied  a  string  about  it  above  the  glans. 

Injuries  of  the  penis  and  testicles  self-inflicted  are  grouped  together 
and  discussed  in  Chapter  XIV. 

As  a  rule,  spontaneous  gangrene  of  the  penis  has  its  origin  in  some 
intense  fever.  Partridge*  describes  a  man  of  forty  who  had  been  the  victim 
of  typhus  fever,  and  whose  penis  mortified  and  dried  up,  becoming  black  and 
like  the  empty  finger  of  a  cast-off  glove ;  in  a  few  days  it  dropped  off. 
Boyer  ^  cites  a  case  of  edema  of  the  prepuce,  noticed  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
the  fever,  and  which  was  followed  by  gangrene  of  the  penis.  Rostan  *  men- 
tions gangrene  of  the  penis  from  small-pox.  Intermittent  fever  has  been 
cited  as  a  cause.**  Koehler  ®  reports  a  fiital  instance  of  gangrene  of  the  penis, 
caused  by  a  prostatic  abscess  following  gonorrhea.  In  this  case  there  was 
thrombosis  of  the  pelvic  veins.  Hutchinson'  mentions  a  man  who,  thirty 
years  before,  after  six  days'  exposure  on  a  raft;,  had  lost  both  legs  by  gan- 
grene. At  the  age  of  sixty-six  he  was  confined  to  bed  by  subacute  bronchitis, 
and  during  this  period  his  whole  penis  became  gangrenous  and  sloughed  off. 
This  is  quite  unusual,  as  gangrene  is  usually  associated  with  fever  ;  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  the  gangrene  of  the  leg  was  not  connected  with  that  of  the 
penis,  but  that  the  latter  was  a  distinct  after-result.  Possibly  the  prolonged 
ex[>osure  at  the  time  he  lost  his  legs  produced  permanent  injury  to  the  bl<X)d- 
vessels  and  nerves  of  the  penis.  There  is  a  case  on  record  in  which,  in  a 
man  of  thirty-seven,  gangrene  of  the  penis  followed  delirium  tremens,  and 
was  attributed  to  alcohol  ism. «  Quoted  by  Jacobson,*^  Troisfontaines  records 
a  case  of  gangrene  of  the  skin  and  body  of  the  penis  in  a  young  man,  and 
without  any  apparent  cjiuse.  Schutz**  speaks  of  regeneration  of  the  penis 
after  gangrenous  destruction. 

Grtmgrene  of  the  penis  does  not  necessarily  hinder  the  performance  of 
marital  functions.  Chance  ^  mentions  a  man  whose  penis  sloughed  oif,  leav- 
ing only  a  nij)ple-like  remnant.  However,  he  married  four  years  later,  and 
alwavs  liveil  in  harmonv  with  his  wife.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the 
father  of  a  child,  subsequent  to  whose  birth  his  wife  had  miscarried,  and  at 
the  time  of  report  she  was  daily  expecting  to  be  again  confined. 

Willett^  relates  the  instance  of  a  horseman  of  thirty-three  who,  after 
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using  a  combination  of  refuse  oils  to  protect  his  horse  from  gnats,  was  prompted 
to  urinate,  and,  in  so  doing,  accidentally  touched  his  penis  with  the  mixture. 
Sloughing  phagedena  rapidly  ensued,  but  under  medical  treatment  he  eventu- 
ally recovered. 

Priapism  is  sometimes  seen  as  a  curious  symptom  of  lesion  of  the  spinal 
cord.  In  such  cases  it  is  totally  unconnected  with  any  voluptuous  sensation, 
and  is  only  found  accompanied  by  motor  paralysis.  It  may  occur  spontane- 
ously immediately  after  accident  involving  the  cord,  and  is  then  probably  due 
to  undue  excitement  of  the  portion  of  the  cord  below  the  lesion,  which  is  de- 
prived of  the  regulating  influence  of  the  brain.  Priapism  may  also  develop 
spontaneously  at  a  later  period,  and  is  then  due  to  central  irritation  from  extra- 
vasation into  the  substance  of  the  cord,  or  to  some  reflex  cause.  It  may  also 
occur  from  simple  concussion,  as  shown  by  a  case  reported  by  Le  Gros  Clark. 
Pressure  on  the  cerebellum  is  supposed  to  account  for  cases  of  priapism  observed 
in  executions  and  suicides  by  hanging.  There  is  an  instance  recorded  of  an 
Italian  "  castrata  "  who  said  he  provoked  sexual  pleasure  by  partially  hanging 
himself.  He  accidentally  ended  his  life  in  pursuance  of  this  peculiar  habit. 
The  facts  were  elicited  by  testimony  at  the  inquest. 

There  are,  however,  in  literature,  records  of  long  continued  priapism 
in  which  either  the  cause  is  due  to  excessive  stimulation  of  the  sexual  center, 
or  in  which  the  cause  is  obscure  or  unknown.  There  may  or  may  not  be 
accompanying  voluptuous  feelings.  The  older  records  contain  instances  of 
continued  infantile  priapism  caused  by  the  constant  irritation  of  ascarides, 
and  also  records  of  prolonged  priapism  associated  with  intense  agony  and 
spasmodic  cramps.  Zacutus  Lusitanus  ^^  speaks  of  a  Viceroy  of  India  who 
had  a  long  attack  of  stubborn  priapism  without  any  voluptuous  feeling.  Gross 
refers  to  prolonged  priapism,  and  remarks  that  the  majority  of  cases  seem  to 
be  due  to  excessive  coitus. 

Moore  *  reports  a  case  in  a  man  of  forty  who  had  been  married  fifteen 
years,  and  who  suffered  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  penis 
after  an  incomplete  coitus.  This  pseudopriapism  continued  for  twenty-three 
days,  during  which  time  he  had  unsuccessfully  resorted  to  the  application  of 
cold,  bleeding,  and  other  treatment ;  but  on  the  twenty-sixth  day,  after  the 
use  of  bladders  filled  with  cold  water,  there  was  a  discharge  from  the  urethra 
of  a  glairy  mucus,  similar  in  nature  to  that  in  seminal  debility.  There  was 
then  complete  relaxation  of  the  organ.  During  all  this  time  the  man  slept 
verj'  little,  only  occasionally  dozing.  Donne  ^  describes  an  athletic  laborer 
of  twenty-five  who  received  a  wound  from  a  rifle-ball  penetrating  the  cranial 
parietes  immediately  in  the  posterior  superior  angle  of  the  })arietal  bone,  and 
a  few  lines  from  the  lambdoid  suture.  The  ball  did  not  make  egress,  but 
passed  posteriorly  downward.  Reaction  was  established  on  the  third  day, 
but  the  inflammatory  symptoms  influenced  the  genitalia.     Priapism  began 
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on  the  fifth  day,  at  which  time  the  patient  became  affected  with  a  salacioos 
ap})etite,  and  was  rational  upon  every  subject  except  that  pertaining  to  ven- 
erj'.  He  grew  worse  on  the  sixth  day,  and  his  medical  adviser  was  obliged 
to  prohibit  a  female  attendant.  Priapism  continued,  but  the  man  went  into 
a  so}K)rose  condition,  with  occasional  intervals  of  satyriasis.  In  this  condi- 
tion he  survived  nine  days ;  there  was  not  the  slightest  abatement  of  the 
priapism  until  a  few  moments  before  his  death.  Tripe  *  relates  the  histoir 
of  a  seaman  of  tAventy-five,  in  perfect  health,  who,  arriving  from  Calcutta  (m 
April  12,  1884,  lodged  with  a  female  until  the  26th.  At  this  time  he  ex- 
jwrienced  an  unusually  fierce  desire,  ^vith  intense  erection  of  the  penis  which, 
with  pain,  lasted  throughout  the  night.  Though  coitus  was  frequently  re- 
sorted to,  these  s}miptoms  continued.  He  sought  aid  at  the  London  Hospital, 
but  the  priapism  was  persistent,  and  when  he  left,  on  May  10th,  the  peni< 
formed  an  acute  angle  ^vith  the  pubes,  and  he  again  liad  free  intercourse  with 
the  same  female.  At  the  time  of  leaving  England  the  penis  made  an  angle  of 
about  45^  with  the  pubes,  and  this  condition,  he  affirmed,  lasted  thnee 
montlis.  On  his  return  to  England  his  penis  was  flaccid,  and  his  symptonLS 
had  disappeared. 

Salzer  ^  presents  an  interesting  paper  on  priapism  which  was  quoted  in 
The  Practitioner  of  London.     Salzer  describes  one  patient  of  forty-six  who 
awoke  one  morning  with  a  strong  erection  that  could  not  be  reduced  by  anv 
means.     Urine  was  voided  by  jerks  and  with  difficult}',  and  only  when  the 
subject  was  placed  in  the  knee  and  elbow  position.     Despite  all  treatment 
tliis  condition  continued  for  seven  weeks.     At  this  time  the  patient's  spleen 
was  noticed  to  be  enormously  enlarged.     The  man  died  alK)ut  a  year  after 
the  attack,  but  a  necropsy  was  unfortunately  refused.     Salzer,  in  discussing 
the  theories  of  priapism,  mentions  eight  cases  previously  reix)rte<l.  awl 
concludes,  that   such  cases  are  attributable  to  leukemia.     Kremine  believes 
tliat  continued  priapism  is  produced  by  effusion  of  bloo<l  into  the  coq>ora 
cavernosa,  which   is  impeded  on  its  return.     He  thinks  it  corresjwnds  t«» 
bleeiling  at  the  nose  and  rectum,  which  often  occurs  in  perfectly  healthy  pr- 
st>ns.     Lmguet  regards  the  condition  of  the  blood  in  leukemia  as  the  cause 
of  such  priapism,  and  considers  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  retarded 
in  the  smaller  vessels,  while,  owing  to  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
white  coqnis<»les,  thn>mbi  are  formed.     Xeidhart  and  Matthias  conclude  that 
the  orijrin  of  this  i^mdition   might  be  sought  for  in  the  disturlxinee  of  the 
nen'<»-centers.     After  reviewing  all  these  theories,  Salzer  states   tliat  in  hi> 
<':isi'  the  i>iitii'nt  was  previously  hejUthy  and  never  had  suffenxl   the  slightest 
hemorrhage  in  any  jwrt,  and  he  therefore  rejects  the  theorj*  of  extravasation. 
He  is  iiiclineil  to  supj^ose  that  the  priapism  was  due  to  the  stimulation  of  the 
ner\'i  eriirtMites,  bn^ught  alx>ut  either  by  anatomic  change  in  the  ner\'es  them- 
selvis,  or  by  pn^sun^  ujKni  them  by  enlarged  lumbar  glands,  an  ass<K'iate 
iH>nditi«>n  of  leukemia. 
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Burchard*  reports  a  most  interesting  case  of  prolonged  priapism  in  an 
English  gentleman  of  fifty-three.  When  he  was  called  to  see  the  man  on 
July  15th  he  found  him  suffering  with  intense  pain  in  the  penis,  and  in  a  state 
of  extreme  exhaustion  after  an  erection  which  had  lasted  five  hours  uninter- 
ruptedly, during  the  whole  of  which  time  the  organ  was  in  a  state  of  violent 
and  continuous  spasm.  The  paroxysm  was  controlled  by  |  grain  morphin 
and  -^  grain  atropin.  Five  hours  later,  after  a  troubled  sleep,  there  was 
another  erection,  which  was  again  relieved  by  hypodermic  medication. 
During  the  day  he  had  two  other  paroxysms,  one  lasting  forty-five  minutes, 
and  another,  three  hours  later,  lasting  eighteen  minutes.  Both  these  were 
controlled  by  morphin.  .  There  was  no  loss  of  semen,  but  after  the 
paroxysms  a  small  quantity  of  glairy  mucus  escaped  from  the  meatus.  The 
rigidity  was  remarkable,  simulating  the  spasms  of  tetanus.  No  language 
could  adequately  describe  the  suffering  of  the  patient.  Burchard  elicited  the 
history  that  the  man  had  suffered  from  nocturnal  emissions  and  erotic  dreams 
of  the  most  lascivious  nature,  sometimes  having  three  in  one  night.  During 
the  day  he  would  have  eight  or  ten  erections,  unaccompanied  by  any  vol- 
uptuous emotions.  In  these  there  would  rarely  be  any  emission,  but  occa- 
sionally a  small  mucous  discharge.  This  state  of  affairs  liad  continued  three 
years  up  to  the  time  Burchard  saw  him,  and,  chagrined  by  pain  and  his 
malady,  the  patient  had  become  despondent.  After  a  course  of  careful  treat- 
ment, in  which  diet,  sponging,  application  of  ice-bags,  and  ergot  were 
features,  this  unfortunate  man  recovered. 

Bruce  ^  mentions  the  case  of  an  Irishman  of  fifty-five  who,  without  ap- 
parent cause,  was  affected  with  a  painful  priapism  which  lasted  six  weeks, 
and  did  not  subside  even  under  chloroform.  Booth  ^  mentions  a  case  of 
priapism  in  a  married  seaman  of  fifty-five,  due  to  local  inflammation  about 
the  muscles,  constricting  the  bulb  of  the  penis.  The  affection  lasted  five 
weeks,  and  was  extremely  painful.  There  was  a  similar  case  of  priapism 
which  lasted  for  three  weeks,  and  was  associated  with  hydrocele  in  a  man  of 
forty-eight.^ 

Injuries  of  the  testicle  and  scrotum  may  be  productive  of  most  serious 
issue.  It  is  a  well-known  surgical  fact  that  a  major  degree  of  shock  accom- 
panies a  contusion  of  this  portion  of  the  body.  In  fact,  Chevers^^  states 
that  the  sensitiveness  of  the  testicles  is  so  well  known  in  India,  that  there 
are  cases  on  record  in  which  premeditated  murder  has  been  effected  by  Cos- 
siah  women,  by  violently  squeezing  the  testicles  of  their  husbands.  He  also 
mentions  another  case  in  which,  in  frustrating  an  attempt  at  rape,  death  was 
caused  in  a  similar  manner.  Stalkartt®  describes  the  case  of  a  young  man 
who,  after  drinking  to  excess  with  his  j>aramour,  was  either  unable,  or  in- 
different in  gratifying  her  sexual  desire.     The  woman  became  so  enraged  that 
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hIm*  mnz&A  the  Hcrcitum  and  wrenched  it  from  its  attachments,  ezpoong  die 
t4*Hticl(?H.  The  left  tcHticle  was  completely  denuded,  and  was  hanging  by  the 
vuH  (IcfereuH  and  the  spermatic  vesseb.  There  was  little  hemorrhage^  and  die 
wound  was  healed  by  granulation. 

Avulsion  of  the  male  external  genitalia  is  not  al^-ays  accompanied  by 
Hcrious  consequences,  and  even  in  some  cases  the  sexual  power  is  presen'ed. 
Knoll*  described  a  case  in  1781,  occurring  in  a  peasant  of  thirty-six  who 
f<*ll  from  a  horse  under  the  wheels  of  a  carriage.  He  was  first  cau^t  in 
tlu;  revolving  wheels  by  his  apron,  which  drew  him  up  until  his  breeches 
wore  entangleil,  and  finally  his  genitals  were  torn  off.  Not  feeling  much 
pain  at  the  time,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  went  to  his  house.  On  examias- 
tion  it  wuH  found  tliat  the  injury  was  accompanied  with  considerable  henuH^ 
rhag(».  The  wound  extended  from  the  superior  part  of  the  pubes  almost  to 
tJH*  anus ;  the  canal  of  the  urethra  was  torn  away,  and  the  penis  up  to  the 
n(H»k  of  the  blmlder.  There  was  no  vestige  of  eitlier  the  right  scrotum  or 
ti»Hti(»le.  The  left  testicle  was  hanging  by  its  cord,  enveloped  in  its  tunia 
vaginalis.  The  cord  was  swollen  and  resembled  a  penis  stripped  of  its  in- 
tegument. The  prostate  was  considerably  contused.  After  tw^o  months  of 
suffering  the  (Mitient  recovered,  being  able  to  evacuate  liis  urine  through  a 
fistulous  oi>ening  that  had  formed.  In  ten  weeks  cicatrization  was  perfect 
In  his  *<  Memoirs  of  the  Campaign  of  1811,"  Larrey  describes  a  soldier  who, 
while  standing  with  his  legs  ajiart,  was  stnick  from  behind  by  a  bullet.  The 
margin  of  the  sphincter  ani,  the  skin  of  the  perineum,  the  bulbous  portion 
t>f  the  urt»thra,  some  of  the  skin  of  the  scrotum,  and  the  right  testicle  were 
destn>ytHl.  The  sjH>niuitic  cord  was  divided  close  to  the  skin,  and  the  skin 
i>f  the  jH^nis  and  pn»puee  was  torn.  The  soldier  was  left  as  dead  on  the 
field,  but  af\er  four  montlis*  treatment  he  recovered. 

Madden  **  mentions  a  man  of  fifty  who  fell  under  the  feet  of  a  pair  of 
horsi^s,  and  suffennl  avulsion  of  the  testicles  through  the  scrotum.  The 
organs  were  mangliHl,  the  sj>ermatic  ei>rd  was  torn  and  hung  over  the  anus, 
and  the  {Hniis  NN-as  laivmteil  from  the  frenum  down.  The  man  lost  his  tesd- 
oK^,  but  other>vis<*  cnmipletely  recovered.  Brugh  ^  reports  an  instance  of 
injur}'  to  the  giMiitalia  in  a  boy  of  eighteen  who  was  caught  in  a  th^eshiDg^ 
machine.  The  skin  of  the  j)enis  and  scrotum,  and  the  tissue  from  the  pobes 
and  inguiiud  n?gion  were  torn  fn>m  the  bixiy.  Cicatrization  and  recoverr 
wen'  etuuplete.  Briglmm  "^  cites  an  anali^His  case  in  a  youth  of  seventeen 
wIh>  ^\';is  similarly  i^uigiit  in  threshing  machinery.  The  skin  of  the  penis  and 
the  Si*ri>tum  \\-;is  entin^y  torn  a^vay  :  both  sphincters  of  the  anus  were  laceiated. 
and  the  {vriueum  n^-^is  divestetl  of  its  skin  for  a  space  2}  inches  wide. 
Kt\\>verk'  ensutxl.  letiviug  a  })enis  which  measured,  when  flaccwL  three  incbe< 
long  ami  I  \  inches  in  diameter. 

*  «;S2.  vn.,  5SM.  1>  5*?,  1S57.  «>. 
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There  is  a  case  reported  *  of  a  man  who  had  his  testicles  caught  in  ma- 
chinery while  ginning  cotton.  The  skin  of  the  penis  was  stripped  off  to  its 
root,  the  scrotiun  torn  off  from  its  base,  and  the  testicles  were  contused  and 
lacerated,  and  yet  good  recovery  ensued.  A  peculiarity  of  this  case  was  the 
persistent  erection  of  the  penis  when  cold  was  not  applied. 

Gibbs  ^  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  entire  Scrotum  and  the  perineum, 
together  with  an  entire  testicle  and  its  cord  attached,  and  nearly  all  the  in- 
tegument of  the  penis  were  torn  off,  yet  the  patient  recovered  with  preserva- 
tion of  sexual  powers.  The  patient  was  a  negro  of  twenty-two  who,  while 
adjusting  a  belt,  had  his  coat  (closely  buttoned)  caught  in  the  shafting,  and 
his  clothes  and  external  genitals  torn  off.  On  examination  it  was  found 
that  the  whole  scrotum  was  wrenched  off,  and  also  the  skin  and  cellular  tis- 
sue, from  2  J  inches  above  the  spine  of  the  pubes  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
sphincter  ani,  including  all  the  breadth  of  the  perineum,  together  with  the 
left  testicle  with  five  inches  of  its  cord  attached,  and  all  the  integument  and 
cellular  covering  of  the  penis  except  a  rim  nearly  half  an  inch  wide  at  the 
extremity  and  continuous  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  prepuce.  The 
right  testicle  was  hanging  by  its  denuded  cord,  and  was  apparently  covered 
only  by  the  tunica  vaginalis  as  high  up  as  the  abdominal  ring,  where  the  elastic 
feeling  of  the  intestines  was  distinctly  perceptible.  There  was  not  more  than 
half  an  ounce  of  blood  lost.  The  raw  surface  was  dressed,  the  gap  in  the 
perineum  brought  together,  and  the  patient  made  complete  recovery,  with 
preservation  of  his  sexual  powers.  Other  cases  of  injuries  to  the  external 
genital  organs  (self-inflicted)  will  be  found  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  presenration  of  the  sexual  power  after  injuries  of  this  kind  is 

not  uncommon.  There  is  a  case  reported  ^^  of  a  man  whose  testicles  were 
completely  torn  away,  and  the  perineal  urethra  so  much  injured  that  mictu- 
rition took  place  through  the  wound.  After  a  tedious  process  the  wound 
healed  and  the  man  was  discharged,  but  he  returned  in  ten  days  with  gonor- 
rhea, stating  that  he  had  neither  lost  sexual  desire  nor  power  of  satisfaction. 
Robbins^  mentions  a  man  of  thirty-eight  who,  in  1874,  had  his  left  testicle 
removed.  In  the  following  year  his  right  testicle  became  affected  and  was 
also  removed.  The  patient  stated  that  since  the  removal  of  the  second  gland 
he  had  r^ular  sexual  desire  and  coitus,  apparently  not  differing  from  that  in 
which  he  indulged  before  castration.  For  a  few  months  previous  to  the  time 
of  report  the  cord  on  the  left  side,  which  had  not  been  completely  extirpated, 
became  extremely  painful  and  was  also  removed. 

Atrophy  of  the  testicle  may  follow  venereal  excess,  and  according  to 
liarrey,  deep  wounds  of  the  neck  may  produce  the  same  result,  with  the  loss 
of  the  features  of  virility.  Guthrie  ®  mentions  a  case  of  spontaneous  absorp- 
tion of  the  testicle.     According  to  Larrey,  on  the  return  of  the  French  Army 

«  760,  1886-87,  iv.,  300.        »>  264, 1855,  154.         c  224,  1885,  375. 
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from  the  Egyptian  expedition  the  soldiers  complained  of  atrophy  and  disap- 
pearance of  the  testicle,  without  any  venereal  affection.  The  testicle  would 
lose  its  sensibility,  become  soft,  and  gradually  diminish  in  size.  One  testicle 
at  a  time  was  attacked,  and  when  both  were  involved  the  patient  was  de- 
jirived  of  the  power  of  procreation,  of  which  he  was  apprised  by  the  lack  of 
desire  and  laxity  of  the  })enis.  In  this  peculiar  condition  the  general  health 
seemed  to  fail,  and  the  subjects  occasionally  became  mentally  denmged. 
Atrophy  of  the  testicles  has  been  known  to  follow  an  attack  of  mumps. 

In  Iiis  description  of  the  diseases  of  Barbadoes  Hendy  mentions  sevenl 
peculiar  cases  under  his  observation  in  which  the  scrotum  sloughed,  leaving 
the  testicles  denuded.  Alix  and  Richter^  mention  a  singular  modificatioa 
of  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  testicle,  in  which  the  affection  flitted  firom 
one  testicle  to  the  other,  and  alternated  with  rheumatic  pains  elsewhere. 

There  is  a  case  of  retraction  of  the  testicle  reported  **  in  a  young  sol- 
dier of  twentj'-one  who,  when  first  seen,  complained  of  a  swelling  in  the  right 
groin.  He  stated  that  while  riding  bareback  his  horse  suddenly  plunged  and 
threw  him  on  the  withers.  He  at  once  felt  a  sickening  pain  in  the  groin  and 
bcHtime  so  ill  that  he  had  to  dismount  On  inspection  an  oval  tumor  was  seen 
in  the  groin,  tender  to  the  touch  and  showing  no  impulse  on  coughing.  The 
left  testicle  was  in  its  usual  position,  but  the  right  was  absent.  The  patient 
stated  |)ositively  that  both  testicles  were  in  situ  before  the  accident.  An  at- 
tempt at  reduction  was  made,  but  the  pain  was  so  severe  that  manipulation 
could  not  be  endured.  A  warm  bath  and  laudanum  were  ordered,  but  unfor- 
tunately, as  the  i)atient  at  stool  gave  a  sudden  bend  to  the  left,  his  testicle 
slipj)ed  up  into  the  abdomen  and  was  completely  lost  to  palpation.  Orchitis 
thn^ateneil,  but  the  symptoms  subsided ;  the  patient  was  kept  under  obser>'a- 
tiiui  for  some  wei»ks,  and  then  as  a  tentative  measure,  discharged  to  duty. 
Shortly  afterward  he  returned,  saying  that  he  was  ill,  and  that  while  lifting  a 
sack  of  corn  his  testicle  came  imrtly  down,  causing  him  great  pain.  At  the 
time  of  rejH>rt  his  left  testicle  was  in  position,  but  the  right  could  not  be  felt. 
TIh»  scrotum  on  that  side  had  retracted  until  it  had  almost  disappeared ;  the 
right  external  ring  was  verj'  patent,  and  the  finger  could  be  pa.ssed  up  in  the 
inguinal  canal ;  there  was  no  impulse  on  coughing  and  no  tendency  to  hernia. 

A  unique  case  of  ectopia  of  the  testicle  in  a  man  of  twenty-four  L? 
given  by  Po]H>ft*^  The  scrotum  was  normally  developed,  and  the  right  tesJ- 
ticlo  in  situ.  The  left  half  of  the  scrotum  ^vas  empt}',  and  at  the  root  of  the 
jH»nis  then*  was  a  swelling  the  size  of  a  walnut,  covered  with  normal  skin, 
and  containing  an  oval  body  about  four-fifths  the  size  of  the  testicle,  but  softer 
in  i*inistituoncv.  The  patient  claimed  that  this  swelling  had  been  present  ance 
childhoixl.  His  sexual  )K)wer  had  been  normal,  but  for  the  pa:^t  six  months 
ho  had  IxHni  imixitent.  In  cliildhood  the  patient  had  a  small  inguinal  hernia, 
and  Popott*  thought  this  cause<l  the  displacement  of  the  testicle. 

»  vxi5,  Ixi.  b  >>4^  igQ5^  i.^  53a  c  ei2^  Xol  4,  1S83.  75. 
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A  somewhat  similar  case  occurred  in  the  H6tel-Dieu,  Paris.  Through 
the  agency  of  compression  one  of  the  testes  was  forced  along  the  corpus 
cavemosum  under  the  skin  as  far  as  the  glans  penis.  It  was  easily  reduced, 
and  at  a  subsequent  autopsy  it  was  found  that  it  had  not  been  separated 
from  the  cord.  Guit^ras  *  cites  a  jmrallel  case  of  dislocation  of  the  testicle 
into  the  penis.  It  was  the  result  of  traumatism — a  fall  upon  the  wheel  of  a 
cart  It  was  reduced  under  anesthesia,  after  two  incisions  had  been  made, 
the  adhesions  broken  up,  and  the  shrunken  sac  enlarged  by  stretching. 

Rupture  of  the  .spermatic  arteries  and  veins  has  caused  sudden 
death.  Schleiser**  is  accredited  with  describing  an  instance  in  which  a  healthy 
tnan  was  engaged  in  a  fray  in  the  dark,  and,  suddenly  crying  out,  fell  into 
convulsions  and  died  in  five  minutes.  On  examination  the  only  injury  found 
was  the  rupture  of  both  spermatic  arteries  at  the  internal  ring,  produced  by  a 
violent  pull  on  the  scrotum  and  testicles  by  one  of  his  antagonists.  Shock 
vras  evidently  a  strong  factor  in  this  case.  Fabricius  Hildauus  ^  gives  a  case 
of  irapotency  due  to  lesions  of  the  spermatic  vessels  following  a  burn. 
There  is  an  old  record  ^  of  an  aged  man  who,  on  marrying,  found  that  he 
liad  erections  but  no  ejaculations.  He  died  of  ague,  and  at  the  autopsy  it 
^^ras  found  that  the  verumontanum  was  hard  and  of  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
mxA  that  the  ejaculatory  ducts  contained  calculi  about  the  size  and  shape  of 


Hydrocele  is  a  condition  in  which  there  is  an  abnormal  quantity  of  fluid 
the  tunica  vaginalis.  It  is  generally  caused  by  traumatism,  violent  mus- 
cynlar  efforts,  or  straining,  and  is  much  more  fre(j[uent  in  tropic  countries 
tian  elsewhere.  It  sometimes  attains  an  enormous  size.  Leigh  ^^  mentions 
»  hydrocele  weighing  120  pounds,  and  there  are  records  of  hydroceles  weigh- 
ing 40  ®  and  60  pounds.^  Larrey  speaks  of  a  sarcocele  in  the  coverings 
•>f  the  testicle  which  weighed  100  iK>unds.  Mursinna*^"  describes  a  hy- 
™^ocele  which  measured  27  inches  in  its  longest  and   1 7   in   its  transverse 


Tedford*  gives  a  curious  case  of  separation  of  the  ovary  in  a  woman 
**  twenty-eight.  After  suffering  from  invagination  of  the  bowel  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  ovarian  tissue,  an  ovary  was  discharged  through  an  opening  in 
**^  sigmoid  flexure,  and  thence  expelled  from  the  anus. 

In  discussing  injuries  of  the  vagina,  the  first  to  be  mentioned  will  be 
^  *^inarkable  case  reported  by  Curran.**  The  subject  was  an  Irish  girl  of 
^•enty.  While  carrying  a  bundle  of  clothes  that  prevented  her  from  seeing 
*^l^cts  in  front  of  her,  she  started  to  pass  over  a  stile,  just  opposite  to  which 
®oat  was  lying.  The  woman  wore  no  underclothing,  and  in  the  ascent  her 
''^y  was  partially  exposed,  and,  while  in  this  enforced  attitude,  the  goat, 

•  538,  Jan.  4,  1896.  ^  Casper's  Wocheuschrifb,  Oct.  22,  1842. 
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frightened  by  her  approach^  suddenly  started  up,  and  in  so  doing  thrust  hb 
horn  forcibly  into  her  anus  and  about  two  or  three  inches  up  her  rectum. 
The  horn  then  passed  through  the  bowel  and  its  coverings,  just  above  the 
hymen,  and  was  then  withdrawn  as  she  flinched  and  fell  back.  The  resultant 
wound  included  the  lower  part  of  the  vagina  and  rectum,  the  sphincter  ani, 
the  fourchet,  and  perineum.  Hemorrhage  was  profuse,  and  the  wound  caused 
excruciating  pain.  The  subject  fainted  on  the  spot  from  hemorrhage  and 
shock.  Her  modesty  forbade  her  summoning  medical  aid  for  three  days, 
during  which  time  the  wound  was  undergoing  most  primitive  treatment 
After  suturing,  cicatrization  followed  without  delay. 

Trompert  •  mentions  a  case  of  rupture  of  the  vagina  by  the  horn  of  a  bull 
There  is  a  case  recorded  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  Reports  ®®  of  a  giri 
of  nineteen  who  jumped  out  of  a  second-story  window.  On  reaching  the 
ground,  her  foot  turned  under  her  as  she  fell.  The  high  heel  of  a  French 
boot  was  driven  through  the  perineum  one  inch  from  the  median  line,  mid- 
way between  the  anus  and  the  posterior  commissure  of  the  labia  majora. 
The  wound  extended  into  the  vagina  above  the  external  opening,  in  which 
the  heel,  now  separated  from  the  boot,  projected,  and  whence  it  was  removed 
without  difficulty.     This  wound  was  the  only  injury  sustained  by  the  fall. 

Beckett  ^  records  a  case  of  impalement  in  a  woman  of  forty-five  who, 
while  attempting  to  obtain  water  from  a  hogshead,  fell  with  one  limb  inside 
the  cistern,  striking  a  projecting  stave  three  inches  wide  and  }  inch  thicL 
The  external  labia  were  divided,  the  left  crus  of  the  clitoris  separated,  the 
nymphfie  lacerated,  and  the  vaginal  wall  penetrated  to  the  extent  of  five 
inches ;  the  patient  recovered  by  the  fourth  week. 

Homans  ^  reports  recovery  from  extensive  wounds  acquired  by  a  negres? 
who  fell  from  a  roof,  striking  astride  an  upright  barrel.  There  was  a  wound 
of  the  perineum,  and  penetration  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  witi 
complete  separation  of  the  soft  jmrts  from  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  extrusi«i 
of  the  bladder. 

Howe  ^  reports  a  case  of  impalement  with  recover}^  in  a  girl  of  fifteen 
who  slid  down  a  hay-stack,  striking  a  hay-hook  which  penetrated  her  perinenm 
and  passed  into  her  body,  emerging  two  inches  below  the  umbUicus  and  o» 
inch  to  the  right  of  the  median  line. 

Injuries  of  the  vagina  may  be  so  extensive  as  to  allow  protrusion  d 
the  intestines,  and  some  horrible  cases  of  this  nature  are  recorded.  In  The 
Lancet  for  1873*^  there  is  reported  a  murder  or  suicide  of  this  descripdoB. 
The  woman  was  found  with  a  wound  in  the  vagina,  through  which  the  intes- 
tines, with  clean-cut  ends,  protruded.  Over  1\  feet  of  the  intestines  h>l 
been  cut  oif  in  three  pieces.  The  cuts  were  all  clean  and  carefully  separatJ 
from  the  mesenter}- .     The  woman  survived  her  injuries  a  whole  week,  finaDr 

•  587,  xix.,  311.  ^  Med.  Annals,  Albany,  1881,  ii.,  136. 
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saociimbing  to  loss  of  blood  and  peritonitis.  Her  husband  was  tried  for 
murder^  but  was  acquitted  by  a  Glasgow  jury.  Taylor'^  mentions  similar 
cases  of  two  women  murdered  in  Edinburgh  some  years  since,  the  wounds 
having  been  produced  by  razor  slashes  in  the  vagina.-  Taylor  remarks  that 
this  crime  seems  to  be  quite  common  in  Scotland.  Starkey  *  reports  an  in- 
stance in  which  the  body  of  an  old  colored  woman  was  found,  with  evidences 
of  vomiting,  and  her  clothing  stained  with  blood  that  had  evidently  come 
from  her  vagina.  A  postmortem  showed  the  abdominal  cavity  to  be  full  of 
blood  ;  at  Douglas'  culdesac  there  was  a  tear  large  enough  to  admit  a  man's 
hand,  through  which  protruded  a  portion  of  the  omentum ;  this  was  at  first 
taken  for  the  membranes  of  an  abortion.  There  were  distinct  signs  of  acute 
peritonitis.  After  investigation  it  was  proved  that  a  drunken  glass-blower 
had  been  seen  leaving  her  house  with  his  hand  and  arm  stained  with  blood. 
In  his  drunken  frenzy  this  man  had  thrust  his  hand  into  the  vagina,  and 
through  the  junction  of  its  posterior  wall  with  the  uterus,  up  into  the  abdom- 
inal cavity,  and  grasped  the  uterus,  trying  to  drag  it  out.  Outside  of  obstet- 
ric practice  the  injury  is  quite  a  rare  one. 

There  is  a  case  of  death  from  a  ruptured  clitoris  reported  by  Gutteridge.  ^ 
The  woman  was  kicked  while  in  a  stooping  position  and  succumbed  to  a  pro- 
fuse hemorrhage,  estimated  to  be  between  three  and  four  pounds,  and  proceed- 
ing from  a  rupture  of  the  clitoris. 

Discharge  of  Vaginal  Parietes. — ^Longhi  ^  describes  the  case  of  a  woman 

of  twenty-seven,  an  epileptic,  with  metritis  and  copious  catamenia  twice  a  month. 
She  was  immoderately  addicted  to  drink  and  sexual  indulgence,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1835,  her  menses  ceased.  On  May  8th  she  was  admitted  to  the  hospital 
ivith  a  severe  epileptic  convulsion,  and  until  the  18th  remained  in  a  febrile 
condition,  with  abdominal  tenderness,  ete.  On  the  21st,  while  straining  as  if 
to  discharge  the  (K)ntents  of  the  rectum,  she  felt  a  voluminous  body  pass 
through  the  vagina,  and  fancied  it  was  the  expected  fetus.  After  washing  this 
iiia.ss  it  was  found  to  be  a  portion  of  the  vaginal  parietes  and  the  fleshy  body 
of  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  The  woman  believed  she  had  miscarried,  and 
still  persisted  in  refusing  medicine.  Cicatrization  was  somewliat  delayed ; 
immediately  on  leaving  the  hospital  she  returned  to  her  old  habits,  but  the 
pain  and  hemorrhage  attending  copulation  was  so  great  that  she  had  finally  to 
desist  The  vagina,  however,  gradually  jnelding,  ceased  to  interfere  with 
the  gratification  of  her  desires.  Toward  the  end  of  June  the  menses  reap- 
peared and  flowed  with  the  greatest  regularity.  The  portions  discharged  are 
preserved  in  the  Milan  Hospital. 

The  injuries  received  during  coitus  have  been  classified  by  Spaeth  as 
£>llows :  Deep  tears  of  the  hymen  with  profuse  hemorrhage  ;  tears  of  the 
clitoris  and  of  the  urethra  (in  cases  of  atresia  hymenis) ;  vesicovaginal 
fistula  ;  laceration  of  the  vaginal  fornices,  posteriorly  or  laterally  ;  laceration 

•  453,  188^90.  b  476,  1846,  ii.,  478.  c  376,  No.  22. 
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f)f  the  fteptum  of  a  duplex  vagina ;  injuries  following  coitus  after  perineor- 
rhaphy. In  the  last  century  Plazzoni  reports  a  case  of  vaginal  rupture 
occurring  during  coitus.  Green  of  Boston ;  Mann  of  Buffalo  ;  Sinclair  and 
Munro  of  Boston,  all  mention  lacerations  occurring  during  coitus.  There 
is  an  instance  recorded "  of  extensive  laceration  of  the  vagina  in  a  woman, 
the  result  of  coitus  with  a  large  dog.  Haddon  and  Ross^  both  mention  cases 
of  rupture  of  the  vagina  in  coitus ;  and  Martin  ®  reports  a  similar  case  result- 
ing in  a  young  girl's  death.  Spaeth  ^  speaks  of  a  woman  of  thirty-one  who, 
a  few  days  after  marriage,  felt  violent  pain  in  coitus,  and  four  days  later  slie 
noticcHl  that  fead  nuitter  escaped  from  the  vagina  during  stool.  Examina- 
tion showe<l  that  the  columns  of  the  posterior  wall  were  torn  from  their  at- 
tachment, and  that  there  was  a  rectovaginal  fistula  admitting  the  little  finger. 
I  lofmokl  ^  cites  an  mstance  in  which  a  powerful  yoimg  man,  iii  coitus  with  a 
widow  of  fifty-eight,  caused  a  tear  of  her  fornix,  followed  by  violent  hemor- 
rhag(\  In  another  case  by  tlie  same  author,  (K)itus  in  a  sitting  postiure  pio- 
ductnl  a  rupture  of  the  posterior  fornix,  involving  the  peritoneum  ;  althoogfa 
the  jmtient  lost  much  blood,  she  finally  recovered.  In  a  third  instance,  a 
yoinig  girl,  whose  lover  had  violent  connection  with  her  while  she  was  in  an 
exaggi^mtinl  lithotomy  }X)sition,  suffered  a  large  tear  of  the  right  vaginal  walL 
Hofmokl  also  destTibes  the  case  of  a  young  girl  with  an  undeveloped  vagina, 
absence  of  the  uterus  and  adnexa,  who  during  a  forcible  and  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt at  cH)itus,  had  her  left  labium  majus  torn  from  the  vaginal  wall.  The 
tear  extendcnl  into  the  mons  veneris  and  down  to  the  rectum,  and  the  finjrCT 
et>uld  be  intnHluoeil  into  the  vaginal  wound  to  the  depth  of  two  inches.  The 
jKitient  reiH)venHl  in  four  weeks,  but  was  still  anemic  from  the  loss  of  blurd 

Cnmdall  ^  cites  instances  in  which  hemorriiage,  immediately  after  ci»itiis  of 
the  marriagi^-night,  Wiis  s<^>  active  as  to  almost  cause  death.  One  of  hi.s  pa- 
tients »-as  marriiHl  thriN?  wt^ks  previously,  and  was  rapidly  l>econiing  exhaa<tc<i 
fnnu  a  iH>nstant  fiowing  which  started  immeiliately  after  her  first  coitus. 
KxaminatiiU)  showixl  this  to  In?  a  case  of  active  intrauterine  hemorriiage  excited 
bv  iHutus  SfHm  after  the  menstrual  flow  had  ceased  and  while  the  uterus  and 
ovaritis  wen*  highly  ix^ngestinl.  In  another  case  the  patient  ci»mmeiictd 
fliHHling  while  at  the  tlinner  tjible  in  the  Metn>jK>litan  Hotel  in  New  York,  and 
fn>m  the  s;uue  ams<*  an  almost  fetal  hemorrhage  ensued.  Hirst  of  Phih- 
ilolphia  Iws  nnnarkeil  tlwt  brides  have  lieen  found  on  their  marital  Uik 
ixMupletely  iwereil  with  bkxxl,  ainl  that  the  hemorrhage  may  have  l>eeii  ?«> 
prv4iis<*  as  to  st^ik  thnnigh  the  bed  and  fell  on  the  fli^>r.  Laceratioos  of  thr 
un^thni  tV\nn  uri'thml  o\>itus  in  instances  of  vaginal  atresia  or  imperforate 
hymen  may  als^^  excite  serious  hemorrhage. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Vagina. — The  elasticity  of  the  v^ai^rina  allows  the 
j^r^^^^^mv  in  this  jxi>cr=5ige  of  the  nn^  voluminous  fi^reign  hodiesw      When  we 
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consider  the  passage  of  a  i'etal  head  through  the  vagina  the  ordinary  foreign 
bodies,  none  of  whicli  ever  approximate  thia  Hize,  seem  quite  reasonable. 
Goblets,  hair-pins,  needles,  bottles,  beer  glasses,  compasses,  bobbins,  pessaries, 
and  many  other  articles  have  been  found  in  the  vagina.  It  is  quite  possible 
for  a  phosphatic  incrustation  to  be  found  about  a  foreign  body  tolerated  in 
this  location  for  some  time.  Hubliauer '  siteaks  of  a  young  girl  of  nineteen 
in  whose  vagiua  there  was  a  glass  fixed  by  iucrustations  which  held  it  solidly 
in  place.  It  had  been  there  for  six  months  and  wii  onlj  removed  with 
great  difBcultj'.  Holmes ''  cites  a  peculiar  case  in  which  the  neck  of  a  Iwttle 
was  found  in  the  vagina  of  a  woman.  One  point  of  the  gla'w  had  penetrated 
the  bladder  and  a  calculus  had  formed  on  this  as  well  i-  >  ii  tlit   \  ijiinal  end. 

When  a  foreign  body  remains 
in  the  \'agina  for  a  long  time  and 
if  it  is  eomiKwed  of  material  other 
than  glass,  it  l>econies  influenced  by 
the  corrosive  action  of  the  vaginal 
secretion.  For  instance,  Cloquet 
removed  a  foreign  boily  which  was 
incrusted  in  the  \'agina,  and  found 
tiie  cork  pessary  which  liad  formed 
its  nucleus  completely  rotted.  A 
similar  instrument  found  by  Gos- 
selin'  had  remained  in  the  vagina 
thirty-six  years,  and  was  incrus- 
tated  with  calcareous  salts.  Metal 
is  always  attacked  by  the  vaginal 
secretions  in  the  most  marked 
manner.  Cloquet  mentions  that 
at  an  autopsy  of  a  woman  who  had 
a  pewter  goblet  in  her  vagina,  lesid 
oxid  was  found  in  the  gangrenous 
debris. 

Long  Retention  of  Pessaries,  etc. — The  length  of  time  during  which 
pessaries  may  remain  iu  the  vagina  is  sometimes  astonishing.  The  accom- 
panying illustration  (Fig.  227)  shows  the  phosphatic  deposits  and  incrustations 
around  a  pesaarj-  after  a  long  sojourn  in  tlie  vagina.  The  specimen  is  in  the 
Musfe  Dnpuytren.  Pinet  mentions  a  pessary  that  remained  in  situ  for  twenty- 
five  years.  Gerould  of  Massilon,  Ohio,  reports  a  case  in  which  a  pessarj'  had 
been  worn  by  a  German  woman  of  eighty-four  for  more  than  fifty  years.  She 
had  forgotten  its  existence  until  reminded  of  it  by  irritation  some  years  before 
death.  It  was  remarkable  that  when  the  pessary  was  removed  it  was  found 
to  have  largely  retainer!  its  original  wax  povering.     Hu rx thai '' mentions  the 
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n?rn()val  of  a  |K»HHary  which  had  been  in  the  pelvis  for  forty-one  jean. 
•JiM^kHon  •  KiH^alcH  of  a  glove-pessary  remaining  in  the  vagina  thirty-five 
ycMirn.  Macjkcy  **  rei)ort8  the  removal  of  a  glass  pessary  after  fifty-five  yean* 
in(iinH*niti(>n. 

'I'hrre  is  an  a(KH)unt°  of  a  young  girl  addicted  to  onanism  who  died  from 
\\w  |)n»HoiUM'  of  11  iK»wter  cup  in  her  vagina ;  it  had  been  there  fourteen  mondi& 
Hhaine  hml  !(*<!  her  to  conceal  her  condition  for  all  the  period  during  which  she 
HiiflonKl  pain  in  the  hy{X)gastrium^  and  diarrhea*  She  had  steadily  refused 
rxHinination.  KtizzanoUa  of  Innsbruck  removed  a  drinking  glass  from  tlie 
vii^:iiia  by  means  of  a  pair  of  small  obstetric  forceps.  The  glass  had  been 
pliuHHJ  then'  ten  years  pn^viously  by  the  woman's  husband.  Szigethy  ^  reports 
the  east*  of  a  woman  of  seventy-five  who,  some  thirty  years  before,  introduced 
intt)  her  vapna  a  Imll  of  string  previously  dipped  in  wax.  The  ball  was 
t»lHH»tual  in  n»lieving  a  pn>lapsed  uterus,  and  was  worn  with  so  little  discom- 
fort that  slie  entin»ly  forgot  it  until  it  was  forced  out  of  place  by  a  violent 
elVort.  The  ball  was  st»ven  inches  in  circumference,  and  covered  with  mucos, 
but  t>therwist»  unehangtHl.  Breisky***  is  accredited  with  the  report  of  a  case 
of  a  woman  v^utfering  with  dysmenorrhea,  in  whose  vagina  was  found  a  cotton 
rtH^I  which  luul  Invn  intnxluceil  seven  years  before.  The  woman  made  a  good 
riHH^verv.  IV^irsi**  mentions  a  woman  of  thirtv-six  who  had  suffered  menoi^ 
rliagia  for  ton  tlays,  and  >vas  in  a  state  of  great  prostration  and  saffering 
iVinu  stnuig  tH>lioky  (tains.  On  examination  he  found  a  silk-bobbin  about  an 
inol\  tVi^m  tlieentraniw  which  the  patient  had  introduced  fourteen  years  before. 
Sho  luul  alri'tuly  had  att:ioks  of  }H^ritonitis  and  hemorrhage,  and  a  urethro- 
va^iiml  tistula  w:is  fiHuul.  The  bobbin  itself  was  black.  This  patient  had 
Uvn  marriinl  twiiv,  ami  hail  Invn  can?d  for  by  physicians^  but  the  existence 
ot'  a  UhIy  j  inol\  Kniir  hail  never  been  m^ced.  Poulet  quotes  two  curious 
itiM^ :  ^  in  iHH*  a  prx^iuint  wiMfuan  was  examined  by  a  doctor  who  diagnusd- 
i^ti^l  i^muomatiHis  de^HH^iatii^n  of  the  neck  of  the  uterusw  Capuion,  who 
was  \>Mv<uluxl  r^^lanveto  tht^  i';is^\  did  m<  believe  that  the  state  of  the  woman's 
Inx^lth  \v^rTaui^>l  tlu^  dia^K^s^  ami  i«  funher  examinati^^n  the  growth  wis 
txHUhl  u^  luivo  Uvn  a  sj^nii^^  which  had  previoody  bie^n  intn>iucvd  by  tbe 
wvxttttu  inu^  iht''  x^Hcnw.  The  i^her  eaise.  nefwrned  bj"  Gtrr-.^o,  exemplifid 
atK'ciH'r  tsrtv^r  iu  \l&icnv^>.  The  pcitient  was  a  wv>isian  whi>  suiS^r^  m^ci  0:10- 
tiv/>His  v^wrtnal  htHiv^rrha^e*  ami  had  Kfen  given  ext^HKive  trvatmcst  withTot 
>(:>\\^'<^  KuvjiH\\  wher.  th<'  wvicuan  was  in  extnnEke  «^x£feUft?€>:•cI.  an  injectkn 
o:'  \  hHvaT^>»^;er  >ii^a>  ^nrxlr f\\L  the  u*  of  wh>iriL  w:fc^  rV^Lk^w^M  b^  d»e  expciLiM 
trv  rx  :i>c  v^:yk  v^^  ;j^  Ut^  IWCk  \^'  a  spfv«s  vvcy  a&oaiias  in  tfar  <>«ntrr. 
l"Si  r5^■r,x^cTC,dk!^  :r«rjM\ii»:*fxv  v'vdbM  and  he!ihh  nfc;ir^*;c^ 
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'  a  cedar  pencil  into  her  vagina.     With  the  purpose  of  covering  up  her  act  and 
'  dissembling  the  woman  sat  down,  and  the  shank  of  the  wood  was  pushed 
•  through  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.     The  in- 
testine was,  without  doubt,  pierced  in  two  of  its  curves,  wliich  was  demon- 
I  strated  later  by  an  autopsy.     A  plastic  exudation  had  evidently  agglutinated 
I  the  intestine  at  the  }K)ints  of  penetration,  and  prevented  an  immediate  fatal 
1  issue.     Erichsen  practised  extraction  eight  months  after  the  accident,  and  a 
pencil  5J  inches  long,  having  a  strong  fecal  odor,  was  brought  out.     The 
t  patient  died  the  fourth  day  after  the  operation,  from  peritonitis,  and  an  au- 
I  topsy  showed  the  perforation  and  agglutination  of  the  two  intestinal  curva- 
tures.    Gretchell  •  relates  the  description  of  a  calculus  in  the  vagina,  formed 
I  about  a  hair-pin  as  a  nucleus.     It  is  reported  that  a  country  girl  came  to  the 
;  H6tel-Dieu  to  consult  Dupuytren,  and  stated  that  several  years  before  she  had 
been  violated  by  some  soldiers,  who  had  introduced  an  unknown  foreign  body 
into  her  vagina,  which  she  never  (K)uld  extract.     Dupuytren  found  this  to  be 
a  small  metallic  pot,  two  inches  in  diameter,  with  its  concavity  toward  the 
uterus.     It  contained  a  solid  black  substance  of  a  most  fetid  odor. 

Foreign  bodies  are  generally  introduced  in  the  uterus  either  accident- 
ally in  vaginal  applications,  or  for  the  purpose  of  producing  abortion. 
Zuhmeister'^  describes  a  case  of  a  woman  who  shortly  after  the  first  mani- 
festations of  pregnancy  used  a  twig  of  a  tree  to  penetrate  the  matrix.  She 
thrust  it  so  strongly  into  the  uterus  that  the  wall  was  perforated,  and  the  twig 
became  planted  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys.  Although  six  inches  long  and 
of  the  volume  of  a  goose  feather,  this  branch  remained  five  months  in  the 
pelvis  without  causing  any  particular  inconvenience,  and  was  finally  discharged 
by  the  rectum.  Brignatelli  ^  mentions  the  case  of  a  woman  who,  in  culpable 
practices,  introduced  the  stalk  of  a  reed  into  her  uterus.  She  suffered  no 
inconvenience  until  the  next  menstrual  epoch  which  was  accompanied  by 
violent  pains.  She  presented  the  appearance  of  one  in  the  pains  of  labor. 
The  matrix  had  augmented  in  volume,  and  the  orifice  of  the  uterine  cervix 
was  closed,  but  there  was  hypertrophy  as  if  in  the  second  or  third  month  of 
pregnancy.  After  examination  a  piece  of  reed  three  cm.  long  was  extracted 
from  the  uterus,  its  external  face  being  incrusted  with  hard  calcareous  mate- 
rial. Meschede  of  Schwetz,  Germany,  mentions  death  from  a  hair-pin  in 
the  uterine  cavity. 

Crouzit  ®  was  called  to  see  a  young  girl  who  had  attempted  criminal  abor- 
tion by  a  darning-needle.  When  he  arrived  a  fetus  of  about  three  months 
had  already  been  expelled,  and  had  been  wounded  by  the  instniment.  It  was 
impossible  to  remove  the  needle,  and  the  placenta  was  not  expelled  for  two 
days.  Eleven  days  afterward  the  girl  commenced  to  have  pains  in  the 
inguinal  region,  and  by  the  thirty-fifth  day  an  elevation  was  formed,  and  the 
pains  increased  in  violence.     On  the  seventy-ninth  day  a  needle  six  inches 

•  547,  1873,  iii.,  635.  b  641,  028.  c  162,  1823,  T.  iii. 
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long  was  expelled  from  the  swellii^  in  the  groin,  and  the  patient  rec<:»vered. 
Lisfranc  extracted  from  the  ntems  of  a  woman  who  soppoeed  herself  ti>  lie 
pregnant  at  the  third  month,  a  fragment  of  a  large  gom-elastie  sound  whi<4i 
during  illicit  maneuver?  had  broken  off  within  five  cm.  of  its  extremity, 
and  penetrated  the  organ.  Lisfranc  foond  there  was  not  the  slightest  4-:ra 
of  pregnancy,  despite  the  woman's  belief  that  she  was  with  child. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

MISCELLANEOUS  SURGICAL  ANOMALIES. 

Marvelous  Recoveries  from  Multiple  Injuries. — There  are  injuries  so 
numerous  or  so  great  in  extent,  and  so  marvelous  in  their  recovery,  that  they 
are  worthy  of  record  in  a  section  by  themselves.  They  are  found  particularly 
in  military  surgery.  In  the  Medical  and  Philosophical  Commentaries  for 
1 779  •  is  the  report  of  the  case  of  a  lieutenant  who  was  wounded  through  the 
lungs,  liver,  and  stomach,  and  in  whose  armpit  lodged  a  ball.  It  was  said 
that  when  the  wound  in  his  back  was  injected,  the  fluid  would  immediately  be 
coughed  up  from  his  lungs.  Food  would  pass  through  the  wound  of  the 
stomach.  The  man  was  greatly  prostrated,  but  after  eleven  months  of  con- 
valescence he  recovered.  In  the  brutal  capture  of  Fort  Griswold,  Connecticut, 
in  1781,  in  which  the  brave  occupants  were  massacred  by  the  British,  Lieu- 
tenant Avery  had  an  eye  shot  out,  his  skull  fractured,  the  brain-substance 
scattering  on  the  ground,  was  stabbed  in  the  side,  and  left  for  dead ;  yet  he 
recovered  and  lived  to  narrate  the  horrors  of  the  day  forty  years  after. 

A  French  invalid-artillery  soldier,  from  his  injuries  and  a  peculiar  mask 
he  used  to  hide  them,  was  known  as  "  L'homme  ct  la  Uie  de  cire.^^  The  Lan- 
cet gives  his  history  briefly  as  follows  :  During  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  he 
was  horribly  wounded  by  the  bursting  of  a  Prussian  shell.  His  whole  face, 
including  his  two  eyes,  were  literally  blown  away,  some  scanty  remnants  of 
the  osseous  and  muscular  systems,  and  the  skull  covered  with  hair  being  left* 
His  wounds  healed,  giving  him  such  a  hideous  and  ghastly  appearance  that 
he  was  virtually  ostracized  from  the  sight  of  his  fellows.  For  his  relief  a 
dentist  by  the  name  of  Delalain  constructed  a  mask  which  included  a  false 
I)alate  and  a  set  of  false  teeth.  This  apparatus  was  so  j)erfect  that  the  func- 
tions of  respiration  and  mastication  were  almost  completely  restored  to  their 
former  condition,  and  the  man  was  able  to  speak  distinctly,  and  even  to  play 
the  flute.  His  sense  of  smell  also  returned.  He  wore  two  false  eves  sim- 
ply  to  fill  up  the  cavities  of  the  orbits,  for  the  jiarts  representing  the  eyes 
were  closed.  The  mask  was  so  well-adapted  to  what  remained  of  the  real 
face,  that  it  was  considered  by  all  one  of  the  finest  si>ecimens  of  the  prothetic 
art  that  could  l)e  devised.  This  soldier,  whose  name  was  Moreau,  was  living 
and  in  perfect  health  at  the  time  of  the  report,  his  bizarre  face,  without 
expression,  and  his  sobriquet,  as  mentioned,  making  him  an  object  of  great 
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ciiriiinity.  He  wore  the  Cross  of  Honor,  and  nothing  delighted  him  more 
thun  to  talk  alxiiit  the  war.  To  augment  his  meager  pension  he  sold  a  pamph- 
h*t  (M)ntiiining  in  detail  an  account  of  his  injuries  and  a  description  of  the 
skilfully  ileviscHl  apparatus  by  which  his  declining  life  was  made  endurable. 
A  Homewluit  similar  case  is  mentioned  on  page  585. 

A  most  r(*markable  case  of  a  soldier  suffering  numerous  and  almost  in- 
cHKlible  injuries  an<l  recovering  and  pursuing  his  vocation  w4th  undampened 
anlor  is  tliat  of  Jacques  Iloellinger,  Company  B,  47th  New  York  Volunteers.* 
lie  appdircKl  l>efore  a  i)ensi()n  board  in  New  York,  June  29,  1865,  with  the 
following  history :     In  1862  he  suffered  a  sabre-cut  across  the  quadricepg 
<'Xt4*nHor  of  the  left  thigh,  and  a  sabre-thrust  between  the  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm at  the  middle  third.     Soon  afterward  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  he  was  shot 
in  tlu^  thigh,  the  ImiU  {mssing  through  the  middle  third  external  to  the  femur. 
At  Fort  Wagner,  1863,  he  luid  a  sword-cut,  severing  the  spinal  muscles  and 
overlying  tissue  for  a  distance  of  six  inches.     Subsequently  he  Mras  captured 
by   guerillas  in  Missouri  and  tortured  by  burning  splinters    of  wood,  the 
eieatritvs  of  which  he  exhibited ;  he  escaped  to  Florida,  where  he  was  struck 
by  a  iVagment  of  an  exploding  shell,  which  passed  from  without  inward,  be^ 
hind  the  hamstring  on  the  right  leg,  and  remained  embedded  and  could  be 
plainly  felt.     When  stnick  he  fell  and  was  fired  on  by  the  retiring  enemy. 
A  l)<dl  ontortHl  betweini  the  6th  and  7th  ribs  just  beneath  the  apex  of  the 
heart,  tniverstnl  the  lungs  and  issued  at  the  right  9th  rib.     He  fired  his  r^ 
volver  on  nvoptitui  t>f  this  shot,  and  >vas  soon  bayonetted  by  his  own  owh 
nuU^s  by  mistake,  this  wound  alsi>  penetrating  the  body.     He  showed  a  de- 
prt\s^Hl  triangular  ei«itrix  on  the  margin  of  the  epigastrium.      If  the  >cari  are 
at  all  indiinitivo,  the  bayonet  must  have  passed  through  the  left  lobe  of  ibr 
liver  aiul  Umler  t»f  the  diaphragm.     Fimdly  he  was  struck  by  a  pi:=ti44ttll 
at  the  Knver  angle  of  the  left  lower  jaw,  this  bullet  issuing  on  the  «<beT  ?*ir 
of  the  ntvk.     As  exemplar}*  of  the  easy  manner  in  which  he  b^^re-  hi^  marj 
injurii^  during  a  simiewhsit  pn>tracteil  iimvalescence,  it  may  be  a«kkd  that  be 
anms<\l  liis  itnuraiU^s  by  blowing  jets  of  water  through  the  a|1^rtar«t^  •:«  Kd 
sidi^  of  his  utvk,     Rvide  the  foreginng  injuries  he  received  many  ini:y:c  -««% 
whioh  he  did  not  iletnn  worthy  of  recoid  or  remembrance.      The  ir^siri^s  dis- 
ability 1h*  suftertH.1  at  the  time  of  ap|dving  for  a  )¥^Bsi>.^o   resell?^   fr  c:  ic 
aukyUts^xI  kutH\     Not  satisfieil  with  his  ejtperience  in  •*ur  wiir.  he  -joced  t-  r:- 
|H^u>iou  examiners  that  he  was  on  his  way  ti>  join  GaribaUiT^  amv.     Ti> 
i'ti?^^  i>  mar\*eKms  when  we  ix^nsiiler  the  prv^ximity  of  several  *^t   iste  w^  «s»> 
t^>  a  vital  |<in  :  the  slightest  deviatii^n  of  po>itiiiQ  wKiokl  sureir  hiiT>»  r-stJrr-: 
in  a  tatal  i>sue  for  this  ap(iar^^ntly  efaanoiied  lifr.     The  toIt>w-un^  ^sizi^  fa  -rr 
iIk'  man's  injuries  in  the  orvler  of  their  recepdoo  : — 

,  I »  Sabrx^^ut  aorv^ss  the  quadficepe  fenlort^  rf  r^chc   ue^Cr    ii-omnr  ^ 
temlimHis  an^l  museular  struotur^Sw 
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(2)  Sabre-thrust  between  the  bones  in  the  middle  third  of  the  right 
forearm. 

(3)  Shot  in  the  right  thigh^  the  ball  passing  through  the  middle  third. 

(4)  A  sword-cut  across  the  spinal  muscles  (K)vering  the  lower  dorsal 
vertebrae. 

(5)  Tortured  by  guerillas  in  Indian  fashion  by  having  burning  splinters  of 
wood  applied  to  the  surface  of  his  right  thorax. 

(6)  An  exploded  shell  passed  through  the  hamstring  muscles  of  the  right 
thigh  and  embedded  itself  in  the  ligamentous  tissues  of  the  internal  condyle 
of  the  femur. 

(7)  Shot  by  a  ball  between  the  6th  and  7th  ribs  of  the  left  side. 

(8)  Bayonetted  through  the  body,  the  steel  passing  through  the  left  lobe 
of  the  liver  and  penetrating  the  posterior  border  of  the  diaphragm. 

(9)  Pistol-ball  shot  through  the  sternocleido  muscle  of  one  side  of  the 
neck,  emerging  through  the  corresponding  muscle  of  the  other  side  of  the 
neck. 

(10)  Sabre-thrust  between  the  bones  of  the  left  forearm. 

(11)  Pistol-shot  through  the  left  pectoralis  major  and  left  deltoid  muscles. 

(12)  Deep  cut  dividing  the  commissure  between  the  left  thumb  and  fore- 
finger down  to  the  carpal  bones. 

Somewhat  analogous  to  the  foregoing  is  a  case  reported  in  1834  by 
McCosh  from  Calcutta.  The  patient  was  a  native  who  had  been  dreadfully 
butchered  in  the  Chooar  campaign.  One  of  his  hands  was  cut  off  above  the 
wrist.  The  remaining  stump  was  nearly  amputated  by  a  second  blow.  A 
third  blow  penetrated  the  shoulder-joint.  Beside  these  and  several  other 
slashes,  he  had  a  cut  across  the  abdomen  extending  from  the  umbilicus  to  the 
spine.  This  cut  divided  the  parietes  and  severed  one  of  the  coats  of  the 
colon.  The  intestines  escaped  and  lay  by  his  side.  He  was  then  left  on  the 
ground  as  dead.  On  arrival  at  the  hospital  his  wounds  were  dressed  and  he 
8j)eedily  convalesced,  but  the  injured  colon  ruptured  and  an  artificial  anus 
was  formed  and  jiart  of  the  feces  were  discharged  through  the  wound.  This 
man  was  subsequently  seen  at  Midnapore  healthy  and  lusty  although  his 
Ixxly  was  bent  to  one  side  in  consequence  of  a  large  cicatrix ;  a  small  portion 
of  the  feces  occasionally  passed  through  the  open  wound. 

There  is  an  account  •  of  a  private  soldier,  aged  twenty-seven,  who  suffered 
a  gunshot  wound  of  the  skull,  causing  compound  fracture  of  the  cranium, 
and  who  also  received  compound  fractures  of  both  bones  of  the  leg.  He  did 
not  present  himself  for  treatment  until  ten  days  later.  At  this  time  the  head- 
injury  caused  him  no  inconvenience,  but  it  was  necessary  to  amputate  the  leg 
and  remove  the  necrosed  bones  from  the  cranial  wounds  ;  the  patient  recovered. 

Recovery  After  Injuries  by  Machinery,  with  Multiple  Fractures, 

etc. — Persons  accidentally  caught  in  some  portions  of  powerful  machinery 

•  597,  1866,  219. 
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usually  suffer  several  major  injuries,  any  one  of  which  might  have  been  fatal, 
yet  there  are  marvelous  instances  of  recovery  after  wounds  of  this  nature. 
Phares  •  records  the  case  of  a  boy  of  nine  who,  while  playing  in  the  saw-gate 
of  a  cotton-press,  was  struck  by  the  lever  in  revolution,  the  blow  fracturing 
both  bones  of  the  leg  about  the  middle.     At  the  second    I'evolution  his 
shoulder  was  crushed ;  the  third  passed  over  him,  and  the  fourth,  with  maxi- 
mum   momentum    struck    his    head,  carrymg    away  a   large   part  of  the 
integument,  including  one  eyebrow,  portions  of  the  skull,  membranes,  and 
brain-substance.      A   piece    of   cranial    bone  was    found    sticking   in   the 
lever,  and    there  were   stains   of  brain   on   all   the   24    posts   around  the 
circumference  of  the  hole.     Possibly  from  1 J  to  two  ounces  of  cerebral  sub- 
stance were  lost.     A  physician  was  called,  but  thinking  the  case  hopeless  he 
declined  to  offer  surgical  interference.     Undaunted,  the  father  of  the  injured 
lad  straightened  the  leg,  adjusted  the  various  fractures,  and  administerHl 
calomel  and  salts.     The  boy  progressively  recovered,  and  in  a  few  weeks  his 
shoulder  and  legs  were  well.     About  this  time  a  loosened  fragment  of  the 
skull  was  removed  almost  the  size  and  shape  of  a  dessertspoon,  with  the 
handle  attached,  leaving  a  circular  opening  directly  over  the  eye  as  large  as 
a  Mexican  dollar,  through  which  cerebral  pulsation  was  visible.     A  peculiar 
feature  of  this  case  was  that  the  boy  never  lost  consciousness,  and  while  oue 
of  his  playmates  ran  for  assistance  he  got  out  of  the  hole  himself,  and  moved 
to  a  spot  ten  feet  distant  before  any  help  arrived,  and  even  then  he  declind 
proffered  aid  from  a  man  he  disliked.     This  boy  stated  that  he  rememl)ered 
each  revolution  of  the  lever  and  the  individual  injuries  that  each  inflicted. 
Three  years  after  his  injur)'  he  was  in  every  respect  well.     Fraser  **  mentions 
an  instance  of  a  boy  of  fifteen  who  was  caught  in  the  crank  of  a  balance- 
wheel  in  a  shingle-mill,  and  was  taken  up  insensible.     His  skull  ^vas  frac- 
tured at  the  parietal  eminence  and  the  pericranium  stripj>ed  off,  leaving  a 
bloody  tumor  near  the  base  of  the  fracture  about  two  inches  in  diameter. 
The  right  humerus  was  fractured  at  the  external  condyle ;  there  was  a  frac- 
ture of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna,  and  a  backward  dislocation  at  tlie 
elbow.     The  annular  ligament  was  ruptured,  and  the  radius  was  separated 
from  the  ulna.     On  the  left  side  there  was  a  fracture  of  the  anatomic  neck  of 
the  humerus,  and  a  dislocation  downward.     The  boy  was  trephined,  and  the 
comminuted  fragments  removed  ;  in  about  six  weeks  recovery  was  nearly  com- 
plete.    Gibson  ^  reports  the  historj'  of  a  girl  of  eight  who  was  caught  by  hir 
clothing  in  a  perpendicular  shaft  in  motion,  and  carried  around  at  a  rate  of 
150  or  200  times  a  minute  imtil  the  machinerj^  could  be  stopped.      Although 
she  was  found  in  a  state  of  shock,  she  was  anesthetized,  in  order  that  imme- 
diate attention  could  be  given  to  her  injuries,  which  were  found  to  be  as  fol- 
lows : — 

(1)  An  oblique  fracture  of  the  middle  third  of  the  right  femur. 

•  Richmond  Med.  Jour.,  1868.  ^  124, 1869.  c  218,  1881,  61. 
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(2)  A  transverse  fracture  of  the  middle  third  of  the  left  femur. 

(3)  A  slightly  (K)mminuted  transverse  fracture  of  the  middle  third  of  the 
left  tibia  and  fibula. 

(4)  A  transverse  fracture  of  the  lower  third  of  the  right  humerus. 

(5)  A  fracture  of  the  lower  third  of  the  right  radius. 

(6)  A  partial  radiocarpal  dislocation. 

(7)  Considerable  injuries  of  the  soft  parts  at  the  scats  of  fracture,  and  con- 
tusions and  abrasions  all  over  the  body. 

During  convalescence  the  little  patient  suffered  an  attack  of  measles,  but 
after  careful  treatment  it  was  found  by  the  seventy-eighth  day  that  she  had 
recovered  without  bony  deformity,  and  that  there  was  bony  union  in  all  the 
fractures.  There  was  slight  tilting  upward  in  the  left  femur,  in  which  the 
fracture  had  been  transverse,  but  there  was  no  perceptible  shortening. 

Hulke  *  describes  a  silver-polisher  of  thirty-six  who,  while  standing  near 
a  machine,  had  his  sleeve  caught  by  a  rapidly-turning  wheel,  which  drew  him 
in  and  whirled  him  round  and  round,  his  legs  striking  against  the  ceiling  and 
floor  of  the  room.  It  was  thought  the  wheel  had  made  50  revolutions  before 
the  machinery  was  stopped.  After  his  removal  it  was  found  that  his  left 
humerus  was  fractured  at  its  lower  third,  and  apparently  comminuted.  There 
was  no  pulse  in  the  wrist  in  either  the  radial  or  ulnar  arteries,  but  there  was 
pulsation  in  the  brachial  as  low  as  the  ecchymosed  swelling.  Those  parts  of 
the  hand  and  fingers  supplied  by  the  median  and  radial  nerves  were  insen- 
sible. The  right  humerus  was  broken  at  the  middle,  the  end  of  the  upper 
fragment  piercing  the  triceps,  and  almost  protruding  through  the  skin.  One 
or  more  of  the  middle  ribs  on  the  right  side  were  broken  near  the  angle,  and 
there  was  a  large  transverse  rent  in  the  quadriceps  extensor.  Despite  this 
terrible  accident  the  man  made  a  perfect  recovery,  with  the  single  exception 
of  limitation  of  flexion  in  the  left  elbow-joint. 

Dewey  ^  details  a  description  of  a  girl  of  six  who  was  carried  around  the 
upright  shaft  of  a  flour  mill  in  which  her  clothes  became  entangled.  Some 
part  of  the  body  struck  the  bags  or  stones  with  each  revolution.  She  sus- 
tained a  fracture  of  the  left  humenis  near  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid,  a  frac- 
ture of  the  middle  third  of  the  left  femur,  a  compound  fracture  of  the  left 
femur  in  the  upper  third,  with  protrusion  of  the  upper  fragment  and  consider- 
able venous  hemorrhage,  and  fracture  of  the  right  tibia  and  fibula  at  the 
upper  third.  When  taken  from  the  shafting  the  child  was  in  a  moribund 
state,  with  scarcely  perceptible  pulse,  and  all  the  accompanying  symptoms  of 
shock.  Her  injuries  were  dressed,  the  fractures  reduced,  and  starch  ban- 
dages applied ;  in  about  six  weeks  there  was  perfect  union,  the  right  leg 
l>eing  slightly  shortened.  Six  months  later  she  was  playing  about,  with  only 
a  slight  halt  in  her  gait. 

Miscellaneous  Multiple  Fractures. — Westmoreland ""  si>eaks  of  a  man 

»  767,  1878.  ^  124,  1854.  c  Atlanta  Acad,  of  Med.,  1874. 
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who  wan  pvf^im'd  tietwc^en  two  cars,  and  sustained  a  fracture  of  both  collar- 
\Hrtum  and  of  tiu;  HU^mum ;  in  addition,  six  or  eight  ribs  were  fractured, 
driv(;n  irit4>  and  ]ac<*rating  the  lung.  The  heart  was  displaced.  In  spite  of 
tiK'M;  t(!rril)lc;  injuricH,  the  man  was  rational  when  picked  up,  and  lived  neariv 
liulf  a  (lay.  In  (^miment  on  this  case  Battey  mentions  an  instance  in  which 
n  rnill-«awyc?r  was  nin  over  by  20  or  30  logs,  which  produced  innn- 
riicnibh'  fni(!tnrcH  of  his  body,  constituting  him  a  surgical  curiosity.  He 
uft4TWftnl  cijrnpletely  recovered,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  his  miraculoas 
rHca|M!,  iN'dune  a  Hoothsayer  in  his  region.  West*  reports  a  remarkable 
nu'ovcry  after  a  compound  fracture  of  the  femur,  fracture  of  the  jaw,  and  of 
tlio  nidiuH,  and  iK)HHibly  injury  to  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  injury  to  tbe 
Hpiiio. 

Then*  in  on  n»<H)rd  ^  an  account  of  a  woman  of  forty-three  who,  by  mus- 
(Hilar  a(*ti()n  in  liiling  a  stone,  fractured  her  pubes,  external  to  the  spine,  on 
the  M\  Hido.  Not  nnilizing  her  injury  she  continued  hard  work  all  that  day, 
hut  i(*ll  cxhauHtiHl  on  the  next  She  recovered  in  about  a  month,  and  was 
ahl(»  to  walk  an  W(»ll  as  ever. 

Viiuunljft**'  n^jKirts  recovery  after  concussion  of  the  brain  and  extreme 
HluH»k,  osHtHMatiil  with  fracture  of  the  left  femur,  and  comminuted  fractures 
of  tho  loft  tibia  and  fibula. 

Tuftu^ll  '*  nunitions  n»oovery  after  compound  eomminuted  fiacture  of  tbe 
lo^,  with  simple  fracture  of  Ix>th  collar-bones,  and  dislocation  of  the  thumb. 
NaukivoU  **  sfn^iks  of  a  remarkable  recovery  in  an  individual  who  suffered 
I'^nuiHnuut  conuninutixl  fracture  of  both  l^:s,  and  fracture  of  die  skulL  It 
>\*as  Hnuul  niHH^siry  to  am}Hitate  the  right  thigh  and  left  leg.  flrichsen  ^ 
otVivt^xl  nHH^verv  bv  n^t  alone«  in  an  individual  whose  ribs  and  both  clavkie* 
won^  tVjiotur^xl  by  Innng  s^iueeied. 

(iihuan  ^  nwnls  nwvor}'  after  injuries  consisting  of  fractaiteof  the  firt4ital 
Ih^u'  Ui^ar  iho  junoiion  with  the  right  parietal :  fiaccuie  of  tbe  right  radias 
ami  ulna  at  tin'  mitkllo  thinl  oihI  at  the  wrist :  and  compound  ^^M^ure  of  die 
U^t\  nnUus  ami  uliui,  I J  im^hes  abi>ve  the  wrist.  Booltiiig  ^  neport?  a  case  of 
an  imiivklual  wlh^  siitTorvil  c^wi}XMuid  fiactur^es  of  the  skull  and  hnmeTu^. 
^lM^^ho^  with  oxtt^^sivo  loiY^ration  of  the  thigh  and  chest,  and  y«  rEo^rcnd. 

)^rw>41  ^  nu'utii^ns  rvivvory  afier  aiii|Hitatk>o  of  the  sboolder-jhiax.  is  is 
imiivkliial  wIh^  h*l  sufltn>l  tnictui^  of  the  ha?*?  of  the  sknlL  fi»cTciv  ••£  tbr 
ww^  ami  \>HW|VMiml  trat-^inf  of  the  right  hniiK-niSw  Thesvwas  hisi^  deEr'na 
txMk^>^\\l  by  imKxnlity  in  this  cfcf*,  B4»iKf  -  ref^Mis  a  ca?^  •:«  ^^arnsrv  ■  •: 
K^h  thii:hss  ix^v  richl  ribs.  Immtian  of  the  clavicle,  and  anndflDLal  cJnit-f -c 
>* ith  trtv^ivw.iy ,  with  j>xxl  ixjvovTMy  ftwi  all  ti«  <v«iipiicax»c<&sw     Beaci:  * 
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of  an  individual  who  suffered  fracture  of  both  thighs,  and  compound  com- 
minuted fracture  of  the  tibia,  fibula,  and  tarsal  bones  into  the  ankle-joint^ 
necessitating  amputation  of  the  leg.  The  patient  not  only  survived  the 
operation,  but  recovered  with  good  union  in  both  thighs.  As  illustrative  of 
the  numerous  fractures  a  person  may  sustain  at  one  time,  the  London  Medical 
Grazette*  mentions  an  injury  to  a  girl  of  fourteen,  which  resulted  in  31  frac- 
tures. 

Remarkable  Falls. — In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  note  from 
how  great  a  height  a  person  may  fall  without  sustaining  serious  injury,  A 
remarkable  fall  of  a  miner  down  100  meters  of  shafl  (about  333  feet) 
without  being  killed  is  recorded  by  M.  Reumeaux  in  the  Bulletin  de  Pln- 
dustrie  Min^rale,  Working  with  his  brother  in  a  gallery  which  issued  on 
ihe  shaft,  he  forgot  the  direction  in  which  he  was  pushing  a  truck ;  so  it 
went  over,  and  he  after  it,  falling  into  some  mud  with  about  three  inches  of 
water.  As  stated  in  Nature,  he  seems  neither  to  have  struck  any  of  the 
wood  debris,  nor  the  sides  of  the  shaft;,  and  he  showed  no  contusions  when 
he  was  helped  out  by  his  brother  after  about  ten  minutes.  He  could  not, 
however,  recall  any  of  his  impressions  during  the  fall.  The  velocity  on 
reaching  the  bottom  would  be  about  140  feet,  and  time  of  fall  4.12  seconds; 
but  it  is  thought  he  must  have  taken  longer.  It  appears  strange  that  he 
should  have  escaped  simple  suffocation  and  loss  of  consciousness  during  a 
time  sufficient  for  the  water  to  have  drowned  him. 

While  intoxicated  Private  Gough  of  the  42d  Royal  Highlanders^  at- 
tempted to  escape  from  the  castle  at  Edinburgh.  He  fell  almost  perpendicu- 
larly 170  feet,  fracturing  the  right  frontal  sinus,  the  left  clavicle,  tibia,  and 
fibula.  In  five  months  he  had  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  put  on  duty  again, 
and  he  served  as  an  efficient  soldier.  There  is  an  account®  of  recovery  after 
a  fall  of  192  feet,  from  a  cliff  in  County  Antrim,  Ireland.  Manzini*^  men- 
tions a  man  who  fell  from  the  dome  of  the  Invalides  in  Paris,  without  sus- 
taining any  serious  accident,  and  there  is  a  record  from  Madrid  •  of  a  much 
higher  fall  than  this  without  serious  consequence.  In  1792'  a  bricklayer  fell 
from  the  fourth  story  of  a  high  house  in  Paris,  landing  with  his  feet  on  the 
dirt  and  his  body  on  stone.  He  bled  from  the  nose,  and  lost  consciousness  for 
alx)ut  forty-five  minutes  ;  he  was  carried  to  the  H6tel-Dieu  where  it  was 
found  that  he  had  considerable  difficulty  in  breathing  ;  the  r^ions  about  the 
external  malleoli  were  contused  and  swollen,  but  by  the  eighth  day  the 
patient  had  recovered.  In  the  recent  reparation  of  the  Hotel  Raleigh  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  a  man  fell  from  the  top  of  the  building,  which  is  above 
the  average  height,  fracturing  several  ribs  and  rupturing  his  lung.  He  was 
taken  to  the  Emergency  Hospital  where  he  was  put  to  bed,  and  persistent 
treatment  for  shock  was  pursueil ;  little  hope  of  the  man's  recovery  was 

a  Qnotefl  124,  1833.  ^  124,  1837.  c  312,  1850. 
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entertained.  His  friends  were  told  of  his  apparently  hopeless  condition. 
There  were  no  external  signs  of  the  injury  with  the  exception  of  the  emphv- 
sema  follo^ving  rupture  of  the  lung.  Respiration  was  limited  and  thoracic 
movement  diminished  by  adhesive  straps  and  a  binder ;  under  careful  treat- 
ment the  man  recovered. 

Kartulus*  mentions  an  English  boy  of  eight  who,  on  June  1,  1879, 
while  playing  on  the  terrace  in  the  third  story  of  a  house  in  Alexandria,  io 
attempting  to  fly  a  kite  m  company  with  an  Arab  servant,  slipped  and  feU 
71  feet  to  a  granite  pavement  below.  He  was  picked  up  conscious,  but  both 
legs  were  fractured  about  the  middle.  He  had  so  far  recovered  by  the  24th 
of  Julv  that  he  could  hobble  about  on  crutches.  On  the  15th  of  November 
of  the  same  year  he  was  seen  by  Kartulus  racing  across  the  playground  with 
some  other  boys  ;  as  he  came  in  third  in  the  race  he  had  evidently  lost  littk 
of  his  agilit}\  Parrott  ^  reports  the  history  of  a  man  of  fifty,  w^eighing  196 
poumls,  who  fell  1 10  feet  from  the  steeple  of  a  church.  In  his  descent  he  broke 
a  s<?afibld  pole  in  two,  and  fell  through  the  wooden  roof  of  an  engine-hoai« 
below,  breaking  several  planks  and  two  strong  joists,  and  landing  upon  some 
^eks  of  cement  inside  the  house.  When  picked  up  he  was  unconscious,  but 
rvgained  his  sense's  in  a  short  time,  and  it  was  found  that  his  injuries  were 
not  serious.  The  left  metacarpal  bones  were  dislocated  from  the  carpal  bones, 
the  left  tibia  was  fractured,  and  there  were  contusions  about  the  back  and 
hi|^  Twelve  days  later  he  left  for  home  with  his  leg  in  plaster.  Farber 
and  MoOissy  *"  rejwrt  a  case  in  which  a  man  fell  50  feet  perpendicularly 
thrvHigli  an  elevati>r  shaft,  fracturing  the  skull.  Pieces  of  bone  at  the  supe- 
ri*>r  angle  of  the  iX*oipital  bone  were  removed,  leaving  the  dura  ex|K>sed  for  a 
:i|itHV  oiH^  by  tour  inches.  The  man  was  unconscious  for  four  days,  but  en- 
tin^y  nHWoreil  in  eightwn  days,  with  only  a  slightly  subnormal  hearing  as 
;jin  atVr-ofiivt  of  his  fall. 

For  many  years  thert^  have  been  persons  who  have  given  exhibitions  of 
higli  jumps,  either  landing  in  a  net  or  in  the  water.  Some  of  these  hazardous 
iiKlivKUials  do  not  hesitate  to  diye  from  enormous  heights,  being  satisfied 
tv*  strike  ht^d  first  or  to  turn  a  somersault  in  their  descent.  Nearly  all  the 
tK<«*^i  bridins  in  this  oountrv  have  had  tlieir  "  divers.^'  The  death  of  Odium 
in  hk  altem  j^  to  jump  fmm  Brooklyn  bridge  is  well  know^n.  Since  then  it 
hsfcs  U\Hi  olainunl  that  the  feat  has  been  accomplished  without  any  serious 
ittmr>'*  It  is  n^jH^rteil  tluit  on  June  20, 1896,  a  youth  of  nineteen  made  a  head- 
K»4i^  \Hve  fn^m  the  ti>p  of  the  Eads  bridge  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  a  distance  of 
li"*  iivl*  lie  is  S5ud  to  liave  swum  250  feet  to  a  waiting  tug,  and  was  taken 
v,»tt  Kvinl  wiilunil  luiving  Invn  hurt. 

lV4^blv  the  nu^t  interesting  exhibition  of  this  kind  that  was  ever  set^n  was 
^  fh^  Royal  Aquarium.  I^omlon,  in  the  stunmer  of  1 895.  A  part  of  the  regtilar 
^yKtty  jHTfonnamv  at  this  Hall,  which  is  familiar  on  accoimt  of  it<  immens- 
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ity,  was  the  jump  of  an  individual  from  the  rafters  of  the  large  arched  roof 
into  a  tank  of  water  about  15  by  20  feet,  and  from  eight  to  ten  feet  deep, 
sunken  in  the  floor  of  the  hall.  Another  performer,  dressed  in  his  ordinary 
street  clothes,  was  tied  up  in  a  bag  and  jumped  about  two-thirds  of  this  height 
into  the  same  tank,  breaking  open  tlie  bag  and  undressing  himself  before  com- 
ing to  the  surface.  In  the  same  performance  a  female  acrobat  made  a  back- 
ward dive  from  the  topmost  point  of  the  building  into  a  net  stretched  about 
ten  feet  above  the  floor.  Nearly  every  large  acrobatic  entertainment  has  one 
of  these  individuals  who  seem  to  experience  no  difficulty  in  duplicating  their 
feats  night  after  night. 

It  is  a  common  belief  that  people  falling  from  great  heights  die  in  the 
act  of  descent.  An  interview  with  the  sailor  who  fell  from  the  top-gallant 
of  an  East  Indiaman,  a  height  of  120  feet,  into  the  water,  elicited  the  fact  that 
during  the  descent  in  the  air,  sensation  entirely  disappeared,  but  returned 
in  a  slight  degree  when  he  reached  the  water,  but  he  was  still  unable  to 
strike  out  when  rising  to  the  surface.  By  personal  observation  this  man 
stated  that  he  believed  that  if  he  had  struck  a  hard  substance  his  death 
would  have  been  painless,  as  he  was  sure  that  he  was  entirely  insensible 
during  the  fall.* 

A  writer  in  the  Pall  Mall  Grazette,**  in  speaking  of  the  accidents  which  had 
happened  in  connection  with  the  Forth  Bridge,  tells  of  a  man  who  trusted 
himself  to  work  at  the  height  of  120  feet  above  the  waters  of  the  Firth,  sim- 
ply grasping  a  rope.  His  hands  became  numb  with  cold,  his  grasp  relaxed, 
and  he  fell  backward  down  into  the  water,  but  was  brought  out  alive.  In 
another  instance  a  spanner  fell  a  distance  of  300  feet,  knocked  off*  a  man's 
cap,  and  broke  its  way  through  a  four-inch  plank.  Again,  another  spanner 
fell  from  a  great  height,  actually  tearing  off*  a  man's  clothes,  from  his  waist- 
coat to  his  ankle,  but  leaving  him  uninjured.  On  another  occasion  a  stag- 
ing with  a  number  of  workmen  thereon  gave  way.  Two  of  the  men  were 
killed  outright  by  striking  some  portion  of  the  work  in  their  descent ;  two» 
others  fell  clear  of  the  girders,  and  were  rescued  from  the  Firth  little  worse 
for  their  great  fall. 

Resistance  of  Children  to  Injuries. — It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  young 
children,  whose  bones,  cartilages,  and  tissues  are  remarkably  elastic,  are  some- 
times able  to  sustain  the  passage  over  their  bodies  of  vehicles  of  great  weight 
without  apparent  injury.  There  is  a  record  early  in  this  century  °  of  a  child 
of  five  who  was  run  over  across  the  epigastrium  by  a  heavy  two-wheeled! 
cart,  but  recovered  without  any  bad  symptoms.  The  treatment  in  this  case- 
is  quite  interesting,  and  was  as  follows :  venesection  to  faintness,  castor  oil 
in  infusion  of  senna  until  there  was  a  free  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  12: 
leeches  to  the  abdomen  and  spine,  and  a  saline  mixture  ever\'  two  hours  ! 
Such  depleting  therapeutics  would  in  themselves  seem  almost  sufficient  to 

•  476,  1889,  ii.,  466.  b  Sept.,  1888.  c  47G,  1829,  652, 
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provoke  a  fatal  issue,  and  were  given  in  good  faith  as  the  means  of  effecting  il*^^ 
recovery  in  such  a  case.  In  a  similar  instance*  a  wagon  weighing  rMl  •'- 
pounds  i)assed  over  a  child  of  five,  with  no  apparent  injury  other  than  a  braatl*^ 
near  the  ear  made  by  the  wheel.  * 

Infant-vitality  is  sometimes  quite  remarkable,  a  newly-bom  child  son*- 
times  surviving  extreme  exposure  and  major  injuries.     There  was  a  remaik- 
able  instance  of  this  kind  brought  to  light  in  the  Mullings  vs.  MuUings  &• 
vorce-case,  recorded  in  The  Lancet**     It  appeared  that  Mrs.  Mullings,  a  fet 
hours  after  her  confinement  at  Torquay,  packed  her  newly-bom  infant  bovia 
a  jx)rtmanteau,  and  started  for  London.    She  had  tel^raphed  Dr.  J.  S.  Tnl- 
loch  to  meet  her  at  Paddington,  where  he  found  his  patient  apparently  in  good 
condition,  and  not  weak,  as  he  expected  in  a  woman  shortly  to  be  confined 
On  the  way  to  her  apartments,  which  had  been  provided  by  Dr.  Tulloch,  Mr. 
Mullings  remarked  to  the  Doctor  that  she  had  already  borne  her  child.    Dr. 
Tulloch  was  greatly  surprised,  and  immediately  inquired  wliat  she  had  dene 
with  the  baby.     She  replied  that  it  was  in  a  box  on  top  of  the  cab.     When 
the  box  was  opened  the  child  was  found  alive.     The  Lancet  comments  on  the 
remarkable  fact  that,  shortly  after  confinement,  a  woman  can  travel  six  or 
seven  hours  in  a  railroad  train,  and  her  newly-bom  babe  conveyed  the  same 
distance  in  a  portmanteau,  without  apparent  injury',  and  without  attracting 
attention. 

Booth  ^  rei)orts  a  remarkable  case  of  vitality  of  a  newly-bom  child  which 
came  under  his  observation  in  October,  1894.  An  illegitimate  child,  ahau- 
(loned  by  its  mother,  was  left  at  the  bottom  of  a  cesspool  vault ;  she  claimed 
that  ten  hours  before  Booth's  visit  it  had  been  accidentally  dropped  during 
an  attempt  to  micturate.  The  infant  lived  despite  the  following  facts  :  It 
delivery  from  an  ignorant,  inexj>erienced,  unattended  n^ress ;  its  cord  »< 
ticnl ;  its  fall  of  12  feet  down  the  pit ;  its  ten  hours'  exposure  in  the  cesspool : 
its  smothering  by  foul  air,  also  by  a  heavy  covering  of  rags,  paper,  and  straw, 
its  i)ounding  by  three  bricks  which  fell  in  directly  from  eight  feet  abi»vt 
(some  loose  bricks  were  accidentally  dislodged  from  the  sides  of  the  vault,  in 
the  maneuvers  to  extricate  the  infant)  ;  its  lowered  temperature  previou-i  ti- 
the application  of  hot  bottles,  blankets,  and  the  administration  of  canlbi' 
stinuilants.  B(X)th  adds  that  the  morning  after  its  discovery  the  ehil<i 
a]>]K^ar(Hl  perfectly  well,  and  some  two  months  afterward  was  brought  int- 
court  as  evidence  iu  the  case.  A  remarkable  case  of  infant  vitalitv  is  jrivdi 
on  ]>age  117. 

Operations  in  the  Young  and  Old. — It  might  be  of  interest  to  mtrn- 
tion  that  such  a  major  operation  as  ovariotomy  has  been  successfully  pert«»nL*< 
in  an  infant.  In  a  jwiper  on  infant  ovariotomy  ^  several  instances  of  tL> 
nature  are  mentioned.  Roemer  successfully  performed  ovariotomy  on  a  oL:  ■: 
one  year  and  eight  months  old;    Swartz,  on  a  child  of  four;    Barker,  c 

a  218,  1847.  »>  476,  1874,  ii.,  169.  c  792,  Feb.,  1895.  d  224,  18S4,  i.,  iU. 
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child  of  four ;  Knowsley  Thornton,  on  a  child  of  seven,  and  Spencer  Wells, 
Jupples,  and  Chenoweth,  on  children  of  eight.  Rein  performed  ovariotomy 
m  a  girl  of  six,  suffering  from  a  multilocular  cyst  of  the  left  ovary.  He 
apresses  his  belief  that  childhood  and  infancy  are  favorable  to  laparotomy. 

Kidd  •  removed  a  dermoid  from  a  child  of  two  years  and  eleven  months ; 
Books  ^  performed  the  same  operation  on  a  child  of  thirty  months.  Chiene  ^ 
atirpated  an  ovary  from  a  child  of  three  ;  Neville  ^  duplicated  this  operation 
n  a  child  one  month  younger;  and  Alcock®  performed  ovariotomy  on  a 
hild  of  three. 

Successful  ovariotomies  are  infrequent  in  the  extremely  aged.  Bennett  ' 
lentions  an  instance  in  a  woman  of  seventy-five,  and  Davies  *  records  a  simi- 
ir  instance.  Borsini  ^  and  Terrier  *  cite  instances  of  successful  ovariotomy 
1  patients  of  seventy-seven.  Carmichael  ^  performed  the  operation  at  seventy- 
>ur.  Owens  ^  mentions  it  at  eighty  ;  and  Homans  ^  at  eighty-two  years  and 
>ur  months.  Dewees  ™  records  a  successful  case  of  ovariotomv  in  a  woman 
ver  sixty-seven  ;  McNutt  °  reports  a  successful  instance  in  a  patient  of  sixty- 
»ven  years  and  six  months ;  the  tumor  weighed  60  pounds,  and  there  were 
xtensive  adhesions.  Maury  removed  a  monocystic  ovarian  tumor  from  a 
reman  of  seventy-four,  his  patient  recovering.  Pippingskold  mentions  an 
variotomy  at  eighty.  Terrier®  describes  double  ovariotomy  for  fibromata  in 
woman  of  seventy-seven.  Aron  p  speaks  of  an  operation  for  pilous  dermoid 
f  the  ovary  in  a  woman  of  seventy-five.  Shepherd  ^  reports  a  case  of  recur- 
ent  proliferous  cyst  in  a  woman  of  sixty-three,  on  whom  successful  ovariotomy 
ras  performed  twice  within  nine  months.  Wells  ^  mentions  an  ovarian  cyst 
Q  a  woman  of  sixty-five,  from  which  72  pints  of  fluid  were  removed. 

Hawkins  *  describes  the  case  of  a  musician,  M.  Rochard,  who  at  the  age 
•f  one  hundred  and  seven  was  successfully  operated  on  for  strangulated 
lernia  of  upward  of  thirty  hours'  duration.  The  wound  heakd  by  first  in- 
ention,  and  the  man  was  well  in  two  weeks.  Fowler^  operated  successfully 
or  strangulated  umbilical  hernia  on  a  patient  of  sixty-eight. 

Repeated  Operations. — Franzolini"  speaks  of  a  woman  of  fifty  on 
irhom  he  i>erformed  six  celiotomies  between  June,  1 879,  and  April,  1 887.  The 
irst  ojKiration  was  for  fibrocystic  disease  of  the  uterus.  Since  the  last  opera- 
ion  the  woman  liad  had  remarkably  good  health,  and  there  was  everj-  indi- 
ation  that  well-merited  recovery  had  been  effected.  The  Ephemerides 
ontains  an  account  of  a  case  in  which  cystotomy  was  repeated  four  times, 
nd  there  is  another  record  of  this  operation  having  been  done  five  times  on  a 
aan/      Instances  of  repeated  Cesarean  section  are  mentioned  on  jxige  130. 

•  610,  1880,  241.  t>  125,  1886,  1022.  c  318,  1883-84,  1132. 
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1^'fore  hitving  xhxn  riiihjocty  we  mention  a  manrelotis  Operation  per- 

fonned  by  Billroth  •  on  a  married  woman  of  twenty-nine,  after  her  sixth 
pn'^naiHy.  Thiri  noted  operator  performed,  synchronously,  double  ovari- 
otomy and  re?*ecrtionrt  of  portion<i  of  the  bladder  and  ileum,  for  a  large  medul- 
larj'  carfinoiiiati)UH  growth  of  the  ovarj',  with  surrounding  involvemem. 
Mf'iiHtniation  returnHl  three  months  after  the  operation,  and  in  fifteen 
rrioiithH  the  |Kiti('iit  waH  in  g<x)d  health  in  every  way,  with  no  apparent  danger 
of  recurrence?  of  tlu;  disease. 

Self-performed  Surgical  Operations. — There  have  been  instances  in 
which  Hiirgconsand  even  laymen  have  jKjrformed  considerable  operations  upi« 
thciriHclvcH.  On  the  battlefield  men  have  amputated  one  of  their  own  limU 
that  had  been  shattered.  In  such  cases  there  would  be  little  pain,  aod 
prrmcditation  woiihl  not  be  brought  into  play  in  the  same  degree  as  in  the 
ciiHc  of  M.  Clever  de  Maldigny,  a  surgeon  in  the  Royal  Guards  of  France, 
who  Hiiccessfully  performed  a  lithotomy  on  himself  before  a  mirror.  He  says 
that  after  the  operation  was  completed  the  urine  flowed  in  abundance;  he 
dressed  the  wound  with  lint  dipjxHl  in  an  emollient  solution,  and,  being  per- 
fectly relievcKl  from  pain,  fell  into  a  sound  sleep.  On  the  following  day,  M 
iMaldi^uy  says,  he  was  as  tranquil  and  cheerful  as  if  he  had  never  been  a  «if- 
fen»r.  A  Dutch  blacksmith  and  a  German  cooper  each  performed  lithotomy 
on  themselves  for  the  intense  jwin  caused  by  a  stone  in  the  bladder.  Tul- 
piiis,^*-^  Wahher,^*'''and  the  Ephemerides  each  report  an  instance  of  self-per- 
fi>nn(Hl  ovstotoniv. 

Tlic  folh>wing  case  is  pn>lxibly  the  only  instance  in  Avhieh  the  patient 
siitlcrinir  fn>in  vcsicjd  cjilculus,  tried  to  crush  and  break  the  stone  himself.' 
.1.  H.,  a  n^tinnl  ilrajHT,  born  in  1828,  while  a  youth  of  seventeen,  suj^tainrtl 
a  fnui uiv  of  the  h^,  rupture  of  the  urethra,  and  laceration  of  the  jierineiim. 
by  a  fall  di>wn  a  well,  landing  astride  an  in>n  bar.  A  |>emianent  perimJ 
fistula  \MUs  establisluHl,  but  the  jiatient  was  averse  to  any  opierative  remeilial 
measure.  In  the  ytn^r  1852  he  IxH^me  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  cakiilu?, 
but  not  until  1S72  did  he  ask  for  medical  assistance-  He  explained  that  hf 
had  intiXMliuHnl  a  ehisi^  thnnigli  his  perim^l  fistula  to  the  stone,  ami  at- 
temptiHl  to  tMuiminute  it  himself  and  thus  remove  it,  and  by  s-o  di»inp  liaJ 
iviuovihI  aU>m  an  ouiux^  of  the  calculus.  The  physician  started  home  forhi^ 
toixM  |\s,  but  duriuir  the  interN-al,  while  walking  ab<«t  in  gT\«t  pain,  the  nian 
was  n^liovt><l  by  the  stone  bursting  through  the  perineum,  falling  to  the  fl«^»r. 
an*l  btwikinc  in  twt\  Including  the  ounce  already  chistdled  oflf,  the  stttw 
^^cich^\^  \\l  ouucn^n  and  \\"as  1<»|  inches  in  its  l<-*nxr  eircuniference.  R 
nx^nenxl  an*l  livtnl  t<»  IXxy-ml^er,  1883,  ?«ill  belie\-ing  that  be  had  att^ber 
pi^w  of  stout  in  his  bladder. 

In  HoltlonV  ••  landmarks*'  we  are  told  that  the  operatic  m  i»f  dix-idinir  titf 
Achillt^  tendon  was  first  ]vrft»mKHl  by  annnfiirmnate  upon  him^ielf,  bv  nu-an? 

*  Ww-iier  Me«l  Wtxbeuschrift  Xa<L  ii.  and  iii.,  IfSi  *•  3S1.  l^dSi.  i.,  -UK 
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of  a  razor.  According  to  Patterson,  *  the  late  Mr.  Symes  told  of  a  patient 
in  North  Scotland  who,  for  incipient  hip-disease,  had  the  cautery  applied  at  the 
Edinburgh  Infirmary  with  resultant  great  relief.  After  returning  home  to  the 
country  he  experienced  considerable  pain,  and  despite  his  vigorous  efforts  he 
was  unable  to  induce  any  of  the  men  to  use  the  cautery  upon  him  ;  they  termed 
it  **  barbarous  treatment.*'  In  desperation  and  fully  believing  in  the  efficacy 
of  this  treatment  as  the  best  means  of  permanently  alleviating  his  pain,  the 
crippled  Scotchman  heated  a  poker  and  applied  the  cautery  himself. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  marvelous  instances  of  Cesarean  sections 
eelf-performed  (page  131),  and  in  the  literature  of  obstetric  operations  many  of 
itke  minor  type  have  been  done  by  the  patient  herself.  In  the  foregoing  cases 
it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  operations  have  been  performed  solely  from  the 
inability  to  secure  surgical  assistance  or  from  the  incapacity  to  endure  the  pain 
any  longer.  These  operations  were  not  the  self-mutilations  of  maniacs,  but 
were  performed  by  rational  persons,  driven  to  desperation  by  pain. 

Possibly  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  extensive  loss  of  blood,  with 
recoveries,  are  to  be  found  in  the  older  records  of  venesection.  The  chroni- 
cles of  excessive  bleeding  in  the  olden  days  are  well  known  to  ever}'body. 
Perhaps  no  similar  practice  was  so  universally  indulged  in.  Both  in  sickness 
and  in  health,  depletion  was  indicated,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
about  the  hospital  rooms  at  times  the  floors  were  covered  with  blood.  The 
reckless  way  in  which  venesection  was  resorted  to,  led  to  its  disuse,  until 
to-<lay  it  has  so  vanished  from  medical  practice  tliat  even  its  benefits  are 
overlooked,  and  depletion  is  brought  about  in  some  other  manner.  Turn- 
ing to  the  older  writers,  we  find  Burton  ^  describing  a  jjatient  from  whom 
he  took  122  ounces  of  blood  in  four  days.  Dover  sjKMiks^^  of  the  re- 
moval of  1 1 1  and  1 90  ounces  ;  Galen,  of  six  pounds ;  and  Haen,^^  of  1 1 4 
ounces.  Taylor  ^  relates  the  history  of  a  case  of  asphyxia  in  which  he  pro- 
duced a  successful  issue  by  extracting  one  gallon  of  bhxxl  from  his  patient 
during  twelve  hours.     Lucas**  speaks  of  50  venesections  being  practised 

•  during  one  pregnancy.  Van  der  Wiel  ®  performed  venesection  49  times  dur- 
'  ing  a  single  pregnancy.  Balmes  ^  mentions  a  case  in  which  500  venesections 
'   were  performed  in  twenty-five  years.     Laugier  «  mentions  300  venesections 

•  in  twenty-six  months.  Osiander  speaks  of  8000  ounces  of  blood  l)eing  taken 
^  away  in  thirty-five  years.  Pechlin^^  rejiorts  155  venesections  in  one  perstm 
'   in  sixteen  years,  and  there  is  a  record  of  1020  rej>eat(Kl  venesections.** 

The  loss  of  bhxxl  through  spontaneous  hemorrhage  is  sometimes  re- 
markable. Fabricius  Hildanus*  rejwrts  the  loss  of  27  j)oun(ls  of  bl<Hxl  in  a 
few  days ;  and  there  is  an  older  record  of  40  pounds  being  lost  in  four  days.  J 
Horstius,  Fabricius  Hildanus,  and  Schenck,  all  recoixl  instiinces  of  death  from 

•  381.  1889,  i.,  408.  b  American  Med.  Reixwitory.  c  476,  1827.  718. 

«>  Med.  Oba.  &  Iiuiairies.      e  Cent,  i.,  olw.  60.       f  4fi2,  T.  Ixxi.,  233.      ft  462,  T.  xv. 
h  Samml.  Med.  Wahrnebm,  Band  6,  408.        i  334,  cent,  vi.,  ol>s.  13.        J  470,  1683. 
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hemorrhage  of  the  gums.  Tulpius  **^  speaks  of  hemoptysis  lasting  chpomo 
ally  for  thirty  years,  and  there  is  a  similar  record  of  forty  years'  duration  in 
the  Ephemerides.  Chapman*  gives  several  instances  of  extreme  hemorrhage 
from  epistaxis.  He  remarks  that  Bartholinus  has  recorded  the  loss  of  \% 
{K)unds  of  blood  from  the  nose ;  and  Rhodius,  18  pounds  in  thirty-six  Hour. 
The  Ephemerides  contains  an  account  of  epistaxis  mthout  cessation  for  <ii 
weeks.  Another  writer  in  an  old  journal'^  speaks  of  75  pounds  of  blodd 
from  epistaxis  in  ten  days.  Chapman  also  mentions  a  case  in  which,  by  in- 
testinal hemorrhage,  eight  gallons  of  blood  were  lost  in  a  fortnight,  the  patient 
recovering.  In  another  case  a  pint  of  blood  was  lost  daily  for  fourteen  days, 
with  recovery.  The  loss  of  eight  quarts  in  three  days  caused  death  in  another 
case ;  and  Chapman,  again,  refers  to  the  loss  of  three  gallons  of  blood  from 
the  bowel  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  the  case  of  Michelotti,  recorded  m  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  a  young  man  suffering  from  enla^g^ 
ment  of  the  spleen  vomited  12  pounds  of  blood  in  two  hours^  and  recovered 

In  hemorrhoidal  hemorrhages,  Lieutaud  speaks  of  six  quart8  being  lost  b 
two  days ;  Hoffman,  of  20  jx)unds  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  and  Pana- 
roli,  of  the  loss  of  one  pint  daily  for  two  years. 

Arrow- Wounds. — According  to  Otis  ^  the  illustrious  Baron  Percy  wi* 
wont  to  declare  that  military  surgery  had  its  origin  in  the  treatment  of 
wounds  inflicted  by  darts  and  arrows ;  he  used  to  quote  Book  XI.  of  the 
Iliad  in  behalf  of  his  belief,  and  to  cite  the  cases  of  the  patients  of  Chiron 
and  Machaon,  Menelaus  and  Pliiloctetes,  and  Eurypiles,  treated  by  Patroclit; 
he  was  even  tempte<l  to  believe  with  Sextus  ^  that  the  name  taTpoq^  niedicufs 
was  derived  from  i6<;,  which  in  the  older  times  signified  ^^  sagitta,*'  and  that 
the  earliest  function  of  our  professional  ancestors  was  the  extraction  of  arn:»w> 
aud  darts.  An  instrument  called  beluleum  was  invented  during  the  long 
Pelo|)oimesian  War,  over  four  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era.  It  was  a 
rude  extracting- forceps,  and  was  used  by  Hippocrates  in  the  many  campaigns  in 
which  he  served.  His  immediate  successor,  Diocles,  invented  a  complicated 
instrument  for  extracting  foreign  bodies,  called  graphiscos,  which  consisted  uf 
a  «uiula  with  hooks.  Otis  states  that  it  was  not  until  the  wars  of  Augustus 
that  Heras  of  Cappadocia  designed  the  famous  duck-bill  forceps  which,  with 
every  conceivable  nifxlification,  has  continued  in  use  until  our  time.  Celsus'^ 
instructs  that  in  extracting  arrow-heads  the  entrance-wound  should  l>e  dilattil. 
the  barb  of  the  arrow-head  crushed  by  strong  pliers,  or  pn>tecteil  between 
the  edges  of  a  split  reed,  and  thus  withdrawn  without  laceration  of  the  nift 
parts.  Acconling  to  the  simie  authority,  Paulus  Aegineta  also  tresited  fiilk 
ot'  wounds  by  arrow-heads,  and  described  a  method  useil  in  his  time  to  iv- 
move  firmly-inij>acteil  armws.  Albucasius  "'*  and  others  of  the  Araliin 
school  did  little  or  nothing  toward  aiding  our  knowledge  of  the  means  *i 

«  ''Eruptive  Fevers."  *»  847,  144. 

c  Advers.  Math.,  L.  I.,  cap.  ii.  ^259,  L.  vii.,  cap.  v. 
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extracting  foreign  bodies.  After  the  fourteenth  century  the  attention  of 
surgeons  was  directed  to  wounds  from  projectiles  impelled  by  gunpowder.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  arrows  were  still  considerably  used  in  warfare,  and  we 
find  Par6*  delineating  the  treatmentof  this  class  of  injuries  with  the  sovereign 
good  sense  that  characterized  his  writings.  As  the  use  of  firearms  became 
prevalent  the  literature  of  wounds  from  arrows  became  meager,  and  the  report 
of  an  instance  in  the  present  day  is  very  rare. 

Bill**  has  collected  statistics  and  thoroughly  discussed  this  subject,  remark- 
ing upon  the  rapidity  with  which  American  Indians  discharge  their  arrows,  and 
states  that  it  is  exceptional  to  meet  with  only  a  single  wound.  It  is  commonly 
believed  that  the  Indian  tribes  make  use  of  poisoned  arrows,  but  from  the 
reports  of  Bill  and  others,  this  must  be  a  very  rare  custom.  Ashhurst  states 
that  he  was  informed  by  Dr.  Schell,  who  was  stationed  for  some  time  at  Fort 
Laramie,  that  it  is  the  universal  custom  to  dip  the  arrows  in  blood,  which  is 
allowed  to  dry  on  them  ;  it  is  not,  therefore,  improbable  that  septic  material 
may  thus  be  inoculated  through  a  wound. 

Many  savage  tribes  still  make  use  of  the  poisonous  arrow.  The  Dyak 
uses  a  sumpitan,  or  blow-tube,  which  is  about  seven  feet  long,  and  having  a 
bore  of  about  half  an  inch.  Through  this  he  blows  his  long,  thin  dart, 
anointed  on  the  head  with  some  vegetable  poison.  Braidwood  °  speaks  of  the 
physiologic  action  of  Dajaksch,  an  arrow-poison  used  in  Borneo.  Arnott** 
has  made  observations  relative  to  a  substance  produced  near  Aden,  which  is 
said  to  be  used  by  the  Somalies  to  poison  their  arrows.  Messer  of  the  Brit- 
ish Navy  has  made  inquiries  into  the  reputed  poisonous  nature  of  the  arrows 
of  the  South  Sea  Islanders. 

Otis®  has  collected  reports  of  arrow- wounds  from  surgical  cases  occurring 
in  the  U.  S.  Army,  Of  the  multiple  arrow-wounds,  six  out  of  the  seven 
cases  were  fatal.  In  five  in  which  the  cranial  cavity  was  wounded,  four  pa- 
tients perished.  There  were  two  remarkable  instances  of  recovery  after  pene- 
tration of  the  pleural  cavity  by  arrows.  The  great  fatality  of  arrow-wounds 
of  the  abdomen  is  well  known,  and,  according  to  Bill,  the  Indians  always 
aim  at  the  umbilicus ;  when  fighting  Indians,  the  Mexicans  are  accustomed 
to  envelop  the  abdomen,  as  the  most  vulnerable  part,  in  many  folds  of  a 
blanket. 

Of  the  arrow -wounds  reported,  nine  were  fatal,  with  one  exception,  in 
which  the  lesion  implicated  the  soft  parts  only.  The  regions  injured  were 
the  scalp,  face,  and  neck,  in  three  instances  ;  the  j>arietes  of  the  chest  in  six  ; 
the  long  muscles  of  the  back  in  two ;  the  abdominal  muscles  in  two ;  the  hip 
or  buttocks  in  three ;  the  testis  in  one ;  the  shoulder  or  arm  in  13  ;  forearm  or 
hand  in  six ;  the  thigh  or  leg  in  seven. 

The  force  with  which  arrows  are  projected  by  Indians  is  so  great  that  it 

a  618,  445,  et  seq.  b  124,  xliv.,  365  and  439,  ii.  c  318,  1864,  x.,  123. 
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\i6u  tfiit-$$  tf»4mitiJ^i  t(«^  titu-  iimial  vflorjtv  nearly  eqmk  that  of  a  amsko- 
>/;<n,  Ala  'li//ft  'ii^tittiM^'  an  arrrnr  trill  |ierforate  the  lai^g^tr  b^Mie*  vitk.^i 
t^mmmultu^  iSu'tUf  t^nAu^g,  a  ^ligfit  fiiw^ure  only,  and  resembling  the  eSttiJ 
H  ^H^rif4-^Mil  Hful  tUr^HHi^t  a  wHuhm-^hsum  a  few  yards  o£ 

Afitirtti(  i*xinutrt\Utsiry  tiHtu*^  t^ttCOWtTf  from  arraw-waillldSy  several  ii 
iIm'  iM'mi  Mrikiii^  will  U'  ri'^^mh^L  Tremaine  *  mentions  a  sergeant  of  thim- 
/W«r  wlio,  ill  «  fniy  with  wmie  h^mtile  Indians,  received  seven  arrow- wounds: 
f  wo  on  \Ut*  iiiiti'rior  miiHium'  of  the  ri^ht  arm  ;  one  in  the  right  axilla  ;  aDef>D 
\\h'  I'lj/hf  Mt*  of  th<'  t'\u*ni  fMfar  the  axillary  border ;  two  on  the  posterior  ssar- 
Wu'i'  of  \\if  \i*i\  unii  iH'iir  the  ellK>w-joint,  and  one  on  the  left  temple.  On 
iliiiM*  I  Ml  hi'  wiiM  Hdiiiitt4f<l  to  the  PoHt  Hospital  at  Fort  Dodge^  Kan.  The 
woiiimI  on  thi*  ri^ht  ariii  iictar  the  delt4>id  discharged,  and  there  was  slight  ex- 
roliiitioii  of  thn  hniiMTiiH.  The  patient  was  treated  with  simple  dressings,aiid 
WHH  riMiiriHMl  to  (hity  in  •Inly,  1870. 

(hxhliinl  •'  nii^ntionH  un  iirrow-wound  by  which  the  body  was  transfixed. 
Tht'  pHtliMi!  wiiH  II  Hntl<T*H  h<»I|H»r  at  Fort  Rice,  Dakota  Territory.  He  inL« 
iMM'Mf'iitnlly  wounthHl  in  February,  1868,  by  an  arrow  which  entered  the 
\\\\A\  thnu«  inoht'M  to  \\w  right  of  the  nth  lumbar  vertebra,  and  emeiged  abuot 
\\\\\  iiM'hrH  (o  th(«  right  of  the  ensifonu  cartilage.  During  the  fbUowiug 
rvrning  thr  |Niti('nt  h>st  alMuit  eight  ounces  of  blcHxl  externally,  with  a  saull 
inn«»init  intenmllv.  lie  was  confined  to  his  bed  some  two  weeks*  sofferin^ 
\\\\\\\  eiixnnuseribtHJ  ]M'ntonitis  with  irritative  fever.  In  four  weeks  he  wi* 
walking  alnmt,  and  by  •Inly  1st  was  actively  employed.  The  airvw  wi* 
doiHWHittHJ  in  the  Anuy  MtHlioal  MusiHmi. 

MnUer*^  gives  a  it^jn^rt  of  an  arnnv«wound  of  the  long  which  was?  ppdar- 
tive  \*f  hienrisv  but  \vhii»h  was  follownnl  bv  rvcoverv.  Kujrfer  ^  nwrrte*  'ir. 
d\v^M^i|vnon  \»f  the  i*as^*  of  an  arnAv«wiHinil  of  tlie  thorax*  cv^iiiptic:Ki<*^  r^  fnrir- 
t\d  d\s|^u>*i  and  bUnnl  in  the  pleural  i'avity  ainl  in  the  bcvociiL  wxi  -nrty^-^ 

Sma«*'  e\ii"aet^xl  a  lHH»|winMi  am>w4iecikU  I {  inche^  k«a:  iai  *  ii»*^  3 
bi\\^\hhv  t\\Mn  ilh'  bi^nn  of  a  private^  aUnit  a  m^wth  afhfr  5t>  racrxa***?.  A't*ir 
a  vlmm  \^f  |hix  tMU»v\^xl  tW  exit  of  the  am^w-h^mL  Arser  ^e  otf^ioc 
the  ri^^ht  vkle  vx^^x  v4v^t\>\1  u>  W  |>ijinjdyiv\i«  ;uid  the  msui  •-■«  «iji£  i»«c  r'^m-mi^^ 
hw  tvAUH\  He  wutuniwxl  iu  a  \':»rviii^  wittiz6.«  ir  a  aitaci.  ?iir  Qt*i  a 
M;tv   l"!^  IS^f^.  nrtv-^\xv^  vUvs  atler  the  inrttrv.     A:  diie   :?«»aitfcn-»n    r  t:^- 

i\\i\vN  ^'tv^rt^  .t  ',v»x  r^ttteiria&Ie  ofc*  -  c  :'-•.'•  v^ry  :r»»m  Tininni*-  sr^T- 
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and  upward  through  the  upper  lobe  of  the  right  lung  or  trachea.  The  hem- 
orrhage at  this  time  was  so  great  that  all  hojie  was  abandoned.  The  patient, 
however,  rallied,  but  continued  to  experience  great  pain  on  swallowing,  and 
occasionally  spat  blood.  In  July,  1866,  more  than  three  years  after  the  in- 
jury, he  called  on  Dr.  Peabody  to  undergo  an  examination  with  a  view  of 
applying  for  a  pension,  stating  that  his  health  was  aflFected  from  the  presence 
of  an  arrow-head.  He  was  much  emaciated,  and  expressed  himself  as  tired 
of  life.  Upon  probing  through  a  small  fistulous  opening  just  above  the 
superior  end  of  the  sternum,  the  point  of  the  arrow  was  found  resting  against 
the  bone,  about  1|  inches  below,  the  head  lying  against  the  trachea  and  eso- 
phagus, with  the  carotid  artery,  jugular  vein,  and  nerves  overlying.  After 
some  little  difficulty  the  point  of  the  arrow  was  raised  above  the  sternum, 
and  it  was  extracted  without  the  loss  of  an  ounce  of  blood.  The  edge  grazed 
against  the  sheath  of  the  innominate  artery  during  the  operation.  The 
missile  measured  an  inch  at  the  base,  and  was  four  inches  long.  The 
health  of  the  patient  underwent  remarkable  improvement  immediately  after 
the  operation. 

Serious  Insect-stings. — ^Although  in  this  country  the  stings  of  insects 
are  seldom  productive  of  serious  consequences,  in  the  tropic  climates  death 
not  unfrequently  results  fix)m  them.  Wounds  inflicted  by  large  spiders,  centi- 
pedes, tarantula,  and  scorpions  have  proved  fatal.  Even  in  our  country 
deaths,  preceded  by  gangrene,  have  sometimes  followed  the  bite  of  a  mosquito 
or  a  bee,  the  location  of  the  bite  and  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  individual  prol>- 
ably  influencing  the  fetal  issue.  In  some  cases,  possibly,  some  vegetable  poison 
is  introduced  with  the  sting.  Hulse,  U.  S.  N.,*  re|)orts  the  case  of  a  man 
who  was  bitten  on  the  penis  by  a  spider,  and  who  subsequently  exhibited  vio- 
lent symptoms  simulating  spinal  meningitis,  but  ultimately  recovered.  Kunst  ** 
mentions  a  man  of  thirty-six  who  received  several  bee-stings  while  taking 
some  honey  from  a  tree,  fell  fix)m  the  tree  unconscious,  and  for  some  time 
afterward  exhibited  signs  of  cerebral  congestion.  Chaumeton^  mentions  a 
young  man  who  did  not  perceive  a  wasp  in  a  glass  of  sweet  wine,  and  swal- 
lowed the  insect  He  was  stung  in  the  throat,  followed  by  such  intense  in- 
flammation that  the  man  died  asphyxiated  in  the  presence  of  his  friends,  who 
could  do  nothing  to  relieve  him.  In  connection  with  this  case  there  Ls  men- 
tioned an  English  agriculturist  who  saved  the  life  of  one  of  his  friends  who 
had  inadvertently  swallowed  a  wasp  with  a  glass  of  beer.  Alarming  symp- 
toms manifested  themselves  at  the  moment  of  the  sting.  The  farmer  made  a 
kind  of  jxiste  fix)m  a  solution  of  common  salt  in  as  little  water  as  possible, 
which  he  gave  to  the  young  man,  and,  after  several  swallows  of  the  potion, 
the  symptoms  disappeared  as  if  by  enchantment.  There  is  a  recent  account 
from  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  of  a  woman  who,  while  eating  a  pear,  swallowed  a 
hornet  that  liad  alighted  on  the  fruit.     In  going  down  the  throat  the  insect 

»  124,  1839,  69.  »>  545,  1878,  130.  c  302,  i 
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stung  her  on  the  tonsil.     Great  pain  and  inflammation  followed,  and  in  a  short 
time  there  was  complete  deprivation  of  the  power  of  speech. 

Mease  *  relates  the  case  of  a  corpulent  farmer  who,  in  July,  1835,  iras 
stung  upon  the  temple  by  a  common  bee.     He  walked  to  a  fence  a  short  dis- 
tance away,  thence  to  his  house,  20  yards  distant,  lay  down,  and  expired  io 
ten  minutes.     A  second  case,  which  occurred  in  June,  1811,  is  also  mentioned 
by  Mease.**     A  vigorous  man  was  stung  in  the  septum  of  the  nose  by  a  bee. 
Su])i)orted  by  a  friend  he  walked  to  his  house,  a  few  steps  distant,  and  la? 
down.     He  rose  immediately  to  go  to  the  well,  stepped  a  few  paces,  fell,  and 
expired.     It  was  thirty  minutes  from  the  time  of  the  accident  to  the  inan^< 
death.     A  third  case  is  reported  by  the  same  author  from  Kentucky.    A  Doan 
of  thirty-five  was  stung  on  the  right  superior  palpebrum,  and  died  in  twenty 
minutes.     Mease  reports  a  fourth  case  from  Connecticut,  in  which  a  man  of 
twenty-six  was  stung  by  a  bee  on  the  tip  of  the  nose.     He  recovered  after 
treatment  with  ten-grain  doses  of  Dover's  Powder,  and  persistent  applicatioQ 
of  plantain  leaves.    A  fifth  case  was  that  of  a  &rmer  in  Pennsylvania  who  wis 
stung  in  the  left  side  of  the  throat  by  a  wasp  which   he   had   swallowed  in 
drinkyig  cider.     Notwithstanding  medical  treatment,  death   ensued  twentr- 
st»von  hours  afterwartl.     A  sixth  case,  which  occurred  in  October,  1834,  is 
given  by  the  same  author.     A  middle-aged  man  was  stung  by  a  yellow  vasp 
on  the  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand,  and  died  in  less  than  twenty  minntes 
after  having  received  his  wound.     A  seventh  case  was  that  of  a  New  Ycirk 
farmer  who,  while  hoeing,  was  bitten  on  the  foot  by  a   spider.     Kotwiib- 
standing  medical  treatment,  principally  bleeding,  the  man  si>on  expired. 

Desbrest  *^  mentions  the  sting  of  a  bee  above  the  eyebrow  followed  by  deadi. 
Zacutus  saw  a  l>ee-sting  which  Avas  followed  by  gangrene,  Delaistre**  meo- 
ti<Mis  death  from  a  honiet-sting  in  the  palate.  Nivison  *  relates  the  case  of  a 
fanner  of  fifty  who  Avas  stung  in  the  neck  by  a  bee.  The  usual  swelling  and  di?- 
cH>K>ration  did  not  follow,  but  notwithstanding  vigorous  medical  treatment  the 
man  ditxl  in  six  days.  Thoni[>son  ^  relates  three  cases  of  bee-sting,  in  all  of 
which  death  sujHTveneil  within  fifteen  minutes, — one  in  a  farmer  of  fifty-eight 
who  was  stung  in  the  neck  Wow  the  right  ear ;  a  second  in  an  inn-keeper  of 
fiftv  who  was  stuiiir  in  the  neck,  and  a  thinl  of  a  woman  of  sixtv-four  wht» 
was  stung  on  the  left  bn>w.  **  Chirurgus"*  recalls  the  details  of  a  case  of 
a  wasjvstina  in  the  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand  of  a  man  of  forty,  depriv- 
ing him  of  all  sense  and  of  muscular  power.  Ten  minutes  afler  receiving  it 
he  was  uniN>nsoious,  his  heart-lxnits  were  feeble,  and  his  pulse  only  perceptible. 

Syphilis  from  a  Flea-bite. — Jonathan  Hutchinson^  in  the  October, 
1SI>."),  numlH^r  oi  Iris  unique  and  valuable  Archives  of  Surgery,  reports* 
prinian-  K*>ion  o(  most  unusiuil  origin.  An  elderly  member  of  the  pn>fessioD 
pn^Mmnl  himst^lf  eutin^ly  cin-ereil  with  an  evident  syphilitic  eruption,  which 


*  124.  lS3tKr:.  xix..  .h;5.  l*  ibid.  ^^  4ei  1765.  J  Gaix.  de  Samte.  ITTS. 
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rapidly  disappeared  under  the  use  of  mercury.  The  only  interest  about  the 
case  was  the  question  as  to  how  the  disease  had  been  acquired.  The  doctor 
was  evidently  anxious  to  give  all  the  information  in  his  power,  but  was  posi- 
tive that  he  had  never  been  exposed  to  any  sexual  risk,  and  as  he  had  retired 
from  practice,  no  possibility  of  infection  in  that  manner  existed.  He  will- 
ingly stripped,  and  a  careful  examination  of  his  entire  body  surface  revealed 
no  trace  of  lesion  whatever  on  the  genitals,  or  at  any  point,  except  a  dusky 
spot  on  one  leg,  which  looked  like  the  remains  of  a  boil.  This,  the  doctor 
stated,  had  been  due  to  a  small  sore,  the  dates  of  the  appearance  and  duration 
of  which  were  found  to  fit  exactly  with  those  of  a  primary  lesion.  There  had 
also  been  some  enlargement  of  the  femoral  glands.  He  had  never  thought  of 
the  sore  in  this  connection,  but  remembered  most  distinctly  that  it  followed  a 
flea-bite  in  an  omnibus,  and  had  been  caused,  as  he  supposed,  by  his  scratch- 
ing the  place,  though  he  could  not  understand  why  it  lasted  so  long.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  concludes  that  all  the  evidence  tends  to  show  that  the  disease 
had  probably  been  communicated  from  the  blood  of  an  infected  person  through 
the  bite  of  the  insect.  It  thus  appears  that  even  the  proverbially  trivial  flea- 
bite  may  at  times  prove  a  serious  injury. 

Snake-bites. — A  writer  in  an  Indian  paper  asserts  that  the  traditional 
immunity  of  Indian  snake-charmers  is  due  to  the  fact  that  having  been 
accidentally  bitten  by  poisonous  serpents  or  insects  more  than  once,  and 
having  survived  the  first  attack,  they  are  subsequently  immune.  His  asser- 
tion is  based  on  personal  acquaintance  with  Madari  Yogis  and  Fakirs,  and  an 
actual  experiment  made  with  a  Mohammedan  Fakir  who  was  immune  to 
the  bites  of  scorpions  provided  by  the  writer.  The  animals  were  from  five 
to  seven  inches  long  and  had  lobster-like  claws.  Each  bite  drew  blood,  but 
the  Fakir  was  none  the  worse. 

The  yenom  of  poisonous  snakes  may  be  considered  the  most  typ- 
ical of  animal  poisons,  being  unrivaled  in  the  fatality  and  rapidity  of  its  ac- 
tion. Fortunately  in  our  country  there  are  few  snake-bites,  but  in  the  tropic 
countries,  particularly  India,  the  mortality  from  this  cause  is  frightful.  Not 
only  are  there  numerous  serpents  in  that  country,  but  the  natives  are  lightly 
dressed  and  unshod,  thus  being  exposed  to  the  bites  of  the  reptiles.  It  is 
estimated  by  capable  authorities  that  the  deaths  in  India  each  year  from  snake- 
bites exceed  20,000.  It  is  stated  that  there  were  2893  human  beings  killed 
by  tigers,  leopards,  hyenas,  and  panthers  in  India  during  the  year  1894,  and 
in  the  same  year  the  same  species  of  beasts,  aided  by  snakes,  killed  97,371  head 
of  cattle. .  The  number  of  human  lives  destroyed  by  snakes  in  India  in  1 894 
was  21,538.  The  number  of  wild  beasts  killed  in  the  same  year  was  13,447, 
ami  the  number  of  snakes  killed  was  102,210. 

Yarrow  of  Washington,  who  has  been  a  clcxse  student  of  this  subject,  has 
found  in  this  country  no  less  than  27  species  of  poisonous  snakes,  belonging  to 
four  genera.     The  first  genus  is  the  Crotalus,  or  rattlesnake  proper ;  the  second 
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is  the  Caudisona,  or  ground-rattlesiiake ;  the  third  is  the  AncistrodoOy  or  mo^ 
i^isin,  one  of  the  six'cies  of  which  is  a  water-siiake  ;  and  the  fourth  is  the  Elapg, 
or  harlequin  snake.  There  is  some  dispute  over  the  exact  degree  of  the  toxie 
4|ualities  of  the  venom  of  the  Heloderma  suspectum,  or  Gila  monster.  Id 
India  the  c\>bra  is  the  most  deadly  snake.  It  grows  to  the  length  of  h\  feet 
and  is  most  aetive  at  night  The  Ophiophagus,  or  hooded  cobra^  is  one  of  the 
hir^^t  of  venomous  snakes,  sometimes  attaining  a  length  of  15  feet ;  it  is  bath 
|X)weH\il,  active,  and  aggressive.  The  common  snakes  of  the  deadly  variety 
in  the  United  Statics  are  the  rattlesnake,  the  '^  copperiiead/'  and  the  mocca^n; 
and  it  is  fn>m  tlie  bites  of  one  of  these  varieties  that  the  great  majority  of 
re|H)rtiil  deaths  are  mused.  But  in  looking  over  medical  literature  one  is 
stniek  witli  the  soareit}'  of  reports  of  fiital  snake-bites.  This  is  most  likely 
attributable  to  the  fact  tliat,  except  a  few  army-suigeons,  physicians  rarely  see 
the  east's.  The  natural  abode  of  the  serpents  is  in  the  wild  and  oninhabited 
n^gions. 

The  venom  is  delivered  to  the  victim  through  the  medium  of  a  long  fang 
which  is  cimmHi'ted  with  a  gland  in  which  the  poison  is  stored.  The  supply 
nuv  Ik"  resulilv  exliausted  ;  for  a  time  the  bite  would  then  be  harmless.  Can- 
trary  to  the  ginu^ral  uupre^ion«  snake-venom  when  swallowed  is  a  deadly 
{Husinu  as  pn>ve*l  by  tin*  experiments  of  Fayrer,  Mitchell^  and  Reieheit 
iXtith  is  most  likely  caused  by  paralysis  of  the  vital  centers  through  the  cir- 
milatitm.  In  this  ixHmtry  the  wounds  invariably  are  on  the  extremities,  while 
in  Iinlia  the  i\4)ra  SiHuetinH?s  strikes  on  the  shonlder  or  neck. 

If  calletl  iH)  to  describe  accnratdy  the  symptoms  of  snake-Tenom  poi- 
soning, few  me\lioaI  men  c\miM  nvpond  correctly.  In  mo^t  cases  the  wound 
is  (xiinfuL  s^HiH'times  oxa^i:gi^rated  by  the  mental  condirion.  which  L<  wrought 
up  to  a  piti^i  ran^ly  <«vu  in  inh^Y  equally  &tal  injuries.  It  is  often  difficult 
to  dis^vni  I  Ik*  exact  {i^^iut  of  puncturv^  so  minute  is  it.  There  is  swelling 
due  to  ctTusivMi  of  bK^^L  active  inAunmari«.^n«  and  increasing^  pain.  If  the 
(vis^Hi  has  >::aiiK'\i  full  eutraiKv  into  die  system,  in  a  short  time  the  swellii^ 
cxt^HHlsv  v^^siK'W  ^^'^Hi  t^nu.  ami  the  di<off^!anixition  of  the  tissues  is  s«>  rapid 
tluit  ipw^rvHK*  is  liabu*  to  intk^rvene  before  the  Cital  isstie.  The  patient  be- 
i\^ut^  ptv^nit^x)  ititiurd^tely  atier  the  infliet>>Q  of  the  wiiund.  and  his  cihi- 
d:t:\^t  strvtuirtv  tiMiv'urk^  the  use  of  stimulincs.  even  if  the  medical  attemlant 
\^<r\  utifiuii:liir  wirh  thv  kiscvsry  of  the  >Bike*-b(te.  Therv  may  be  a  slight 
vk'.:rt:::u:  :hv  it*\;v>sj>;vKi  Kvi*c-«s  aax^MOfc;^  rbe  pcdse  rapid  and  feeble,  the 
Tv^:vrA::vHi  US  ?>\L  aiM  thf  rat^it-ctc  oiL«ipfcittts»^f  a  s«tse  -^f  <<4ifi«^^tiiHi.  Conia 
tv  ^•'^\>s  ,i:xl  :L>*  r^-^ivr^irvcxsr  cvoNcae  sfc>w^r4E>l  sl*>wer  imtil  death  i^seults.  If 
:;x  ;ti:xr.:  .:vvs  *  Cic  ^0^::^*-  tae  ^.feo>t>clCD>CI  •^•'the  extn*niinr  and  tht-  swell- 
"X  **vi\  >;^r\Tfr.:  :o  :jt*;  r.nvk.  vtcksc  a»i  bi^rk.     L»>?S'>f  sf^>r\4i  after  snake-bite 

V  tw:'xi-  ^  r  :\*xu::«*r  >  a  -IS^cwiytiati:  ixiiSLsiari.-ci  .>c  the  m«:<uh  «»f  in- 
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still  quite  oommon,  and  is  preferred  by  the  laity  to  the  surer  and  much  wiser 
method  of  immediate  cauterization  by  fire.  There  is  a  curious  case  reported  • 
of  a  young  man  who  was  bitten  on  the  ankle  by  a  viper ;  he  had  not  sucked 
the  wound,  but  he  presented  such  an  enormous  swelling  of  the  tongue  as  to 
be  almost  provocative  of  a  fatal  issue.  In  this  case  the  lingual  swelling  was 
a  local  effect  of  the  general  constitutional  disturbance. 

Cases  of  Snake-bite. — ^The  following  case  illustrative  of  the  tenacity 
of  virulence  of  snake-venom  was  reported  by  Mr.  Temple,  Chief  Justice  of 
Honduras,  and  quoted  by  a  London  authority.^  While  working  at  some 
wood-cutting  a  man  was  struck  on  a  heavy  boot  by  a  snake,  which  he  killed 
with  an  axe.  He  imagined  that  he  had  been  efficiently  protected  by  the  boot, 
and  he  thought  little  of  the  incident.  Shortly  afterward  he  began  to  feel  ill, 
sank  into  a  stupor,  and  succumbed.  His  boots  were  sold  after  his  death,  as 
they  were  quite  well  made  and  a  luxury  in  that  country.  In  a  few  hours  the 
purchaser  of  the  boots  was  a  corpse,  and  every  one  attributed  his  death  to 
apoplexy  or  some  similar  cause.  The  boots  were  again  sold,  and  the  next 
unfortunate  owner  died  in  an  equally  short  time.  It  was  then  thought 
wise  to  examine  the  boots,  and  in  one  of  them  was  found,  firmly  embedded, 
the  fang  of  the  serpent.  It  was  supposed  that  in  pulling  on  the  boots  each 
of  the  subsequent  owners  had  scratched  himself  and  became  fetally  inoculated 
with  the  venom,  which  was  unsuspected  and  not  combated.  The  case  is  so 
strange  as  to  appear  hypothetic,  but  the  authority  seems  reliable. 

The  following  are  three  cases  of  snake-bite  reported  by  surgeons  of  the 
United  States  Army,  two  followed  by  recovery,  and  the  other  by  death : 
Middleton  °  mentions  a  private  in  the  Fourth  Cavalry,  aged  twenty-nine,  who 
was  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake  at  Fort  Concho,  Texas,  June  27,  1866.  The 
bite  opened  the  phalangeal  joint  of  the  left  thumb,  causing  violent  inflamma- 
tion, and  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  joint  Three  years  afterward  the 
joint  swelled  and  became  extremely  painful,  and  it  was  necessary  to  ampu- 
tate the  thumb.  Campbell  ^  reports  the  case  of  a  private  of  the  Thirteenth 
Infantrv  who  was  bitten  in  the  throat  bv  a  larcre  rattlesnake.  The  wound 
was  immediately  sucked  by  a  comrade,  and  the  man  rejjorted  at  the  Post 
Hospital,  at  Camp  Cooke,  Montana,  three  hours  after  the  accident.  The 
only  noticeable  appearance  was  a  slightly  wild  look  about  the  eyes,  although 
the  man  did  not  seem  to  l)e  the  least  alarmed.  The  region  of  the  wound  was 
hard  and  somewhat  painful,  probably  from  having  been  bruised  by  the  teeth 
of  the  man  who  sucked  the  wound ;  it  remained  so  for  about  three  hours. 
The  throat  was  bound  up  in  rancid  olive  oil  (the  only  kind  at  hand)  and  no 
internal  remedy  was  administered.  There  were  no  other  bad  consequences, 
and  the  jxitient  soon  returned  to  duty. 

Le  Carpentier  ^  sends  the  report  of  a  fatal  case  of  rattlesnake-bite  :  A  pri- 

a  Repert.  di  Medicina,  Torino,  1828.  *>  548,  1856,  ii.,  597. 

c  847,  164.  *l  Ibid.  «  Ibid. 
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vati*,  ap-il  thIrty-HC'ven,  remarkable  for  the  singularity  of  his  oonduct,  i« 
known   in  liin  (J(mi|)uny  an  a  snake-charmer^  as  he  had  many  times,  withom 
injury,  liundlod  |K)iHonous  snakes.     On  the  morning  of  July  13, 1869,  heii^ 
(l(*tnilHl  OH  ^niinl  with  the  herd  at  Fort  Cummings,  New  Mexico,  wheii,b 
tli<*  |»r<'K(*n<M*  of  th(*  iienlers,  he  succeeded  in  catching  a  rattlesnake  and  prov- 
ing his  |M)Wcr  lis  a  sorcerer.     The  performance  being  over  and  the  snake 
killed,  lie  (iiti^lit  si^lit  of  another  of  the  same  class,  and  tried  to  duplicate  his 
previoiiH  feat ;  but  his  dexterity  failed,  and  he  w^as  bitten  in  the  middle  fin^ 
of  the  ri^lit  liaiid.     lie  was  immediately  admitted  to  the  Post  Hospital,  com- 
|)liiiniii^  only  of  a  little  pain,  such  as  might  follow  the  sting  of  a  bee  or  ^KU<p. 
A  lipitnre  was  applied  al)ove  the  wound  ;  the  two  injuries  made  by  the  fangs 
wvYv  enlarpHl  by  a  bistoury  ;  ammonia  and  the  actual  cautery  were  applied; 
liirp*  dosi»s  of  whiskey  were   repeated  frequently,  the    constitution  of  the 
patient  bein^  bniki'ii  and  {KX)r.     Vomiting  soon  came  on    but  was  stopj*d 
without    tn)uble,    and    then*    were   doubts    from   the    beginning    as  to  hi? 
n»(H)very.     The  swelling  of  the  hand  and  arm  gradually  increased,  showing 
tlu'  |mrtii»ular    livid    and  yellowish  tint    following   the    bites   of  poisonous 
snnkts,     A  blister  was  applieil  to  the  bitten  finger,  tincture  of  iodin  used,  and 
two  oiiiuH^s  of  whiskev  mven  ever>'  two  hours  imtil  inebrietv  was  induced. 
*V\\\}  pulse,  whieh  was  very  much  reduced  at  first,  gained  gradually  under  the 
intlueiuv  of  stinuilants  ;  two  grains  of  opium  were  given  at  nigfat,  the  patkut 
slept  well,  and  on  the  next  ilay  ci>mplained  only  of  numbness  in  the  ann. 
*V\w  swelling  hail  oxtendiHl  as  far  as  the  shoulder-joint,  and  the  blood«  which 
was  very  lluiil,  w;\s  iiuvssiuitly  running  from  the  wound.      Carbolic  acid  ami 
et*i'?Ue  weiv  appKuHl  to  the  arm,  with  stimulants  internally.      On  the  loth 
his  iH  mil  it  ion  was  ^\hh1,  the  swelling  liad  somewhat  augmented*  there  wa*  mi 
so  nuieh  lividitv,  but  the  vellowish  hue  had  increased.      On  the  l»>th  tht 
\\\x\\\  iH^uiplaiiUHl  i^*  jx\iu  in  the  mvk,  on  the  sidi*  of  the  affected  limb,  hci  Li* 
\*\uond  iXMulition  was  g^Hnl,     Examining  his  genitals,  an  in>n  rinc  j  ii^'t 
in  dianuior  was  ilis^^wonxl,  imlH^ildetl  in  the  Si>ft  tissues  of  the  p^ai^.  c»o- 
striotJn^r  it  to  su\*h  a  dt^gnx*  as  to  have  prtHluce^l  em^rmoos  eIlIsr^i!^1Zlrfit  • : 
the  i^rtSs      Tj^m  im|uir>*  it  s^vnu^l  that  tht*  rii^  had  been  ke|«  •>q  riie  icr- 
very  U>n^*  as  a  uutins  \^f  pn^^s^^r^'atii^n  of  chastity  :  but  umler  the  iEL!r>rf5»^:    : 
the  siwkeV  veiK^u  the  swelKnsr  knl  iiKtvtisc\l,  and  the  iiarient  lav-E^  s^t: 
trvHibW   in  |^>csiuc  w^tcr  whs  \Wiirvd  to  i^^mjJain.     The  rttu^  w:*^.  z^i   r 
with  >^nuc  dithoultv.     iiauim^ne  dt^stfoveil  the  extrvmitv  •^"  tfa*  rcn^is.  ±hi^s 
V^'A^iu    thl<  \lat^*  until   th*^  ^^l^h    the  oian^s   iVHiditi>n   imp^>vr*i    r*  mttTiiai 
r::^'  ^*rv^rv>s  v*t'  tin-  iii^n^n^'tK*  w^is  snapped*  antl  the  injar^l  lia^*:r  ^mfc^  i>ar- 
t'A\:'.^^\i  a:   ::u'   !*vCHv';ArtxiI  articiilatk^.     Ane?theii  w:*?.  r»fti»rl^     rm.::*- 

: 'x  r  >^;t>  v\t'l-Al  ^tAr\v  . x:  thn  Ot'Xt  ii>.»miatr.  the  ptttienc  btvin:r  "t%**:ii     r?^^ — 
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spiney  and  brandy  and  potassium  bromid  were  given,  but  death  occurred 
about  noon.  A  necropsy  was  made  one  hour  after  death.  There  was 
general  softening  of  the  tissues,  particularly  on  the  affected  side.  The  blood 
was  black  and  very  fluid, — not  coagulable.  The  ventricles  of  the  brain  were 
filled  with  a  large  amount  of  serum ;  the  brain  was  somewhat  congested. 
The  lungs  were  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  crude  tubercles  of  recent 
formation  on  the  left  side.  The  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  was  empty,  and 
the  left  filled  with  dark  blood,  which  had  coagulated.  The  liver  and  kid- 
neys were  healthy,  and  the  gall-bladder  very  much  distended  with  bile. 
The  intestines  presented  a  few  livid  patches  on  the  outside. 

Hydrophobia. — The  bite  of  an  enraged  animal  is  always  of  great  danger 
to  man,  and  death  has  followed  a  wound  inflicted  by  domestic  animals  or  even 
fowls  ;  a  human  bite  has  also  caused  a  fatal  issue.  Rabies  is  frequently  ob- 
served in  herbivorous  animals,  such  as  the  ox,  cow,  or  sheep,  but  is  most  com- 
monly found  in  the  camivora,  such  as  the  dog,  wolf,  fox,  jackal,  hyena,  and 
cat  and  other  members  of  the  feline  tribe.  Fox  *  reports  several  cases  of 
death  from  symptoms  resembling  those  of  hydrophobia  in  persons  who  were 
bitten  by  skunks.  Swine,  birds,  and  even  domestic  poultry  have  caused 
hydrophobia  by  their  bites.  Le  Cat  ^  speaks  of  the  bite  of  an  enraged  duck 
causing  death,  and  Thiermeyer  mentions  death  shortly  following  the  bite  of  a 
goose,  as  well  as  death  in  three  days  from  a  chicken-bite.  Camerarius  ^ 
describes  a  case  of  epilepsy  which  he  attributed  to  a  horse-bite.  Among  the 
older  writers  speaking  of  death  following  the  bite  of  an  enraged  man,  are 
van  Meek'ren,^^  Wolff,**  Zacutus  Lusitanus,^"^^  and  Glandorp.^^  The  Ephe- 
merides  contains  an  account  of  hydrophobia  caused  by  a  human  bite.  Jones  ® 
reports  a  case  of  syphilitic  inoculation  from  a  human  bite  on  the  hand. 

Hydrophobia  may  not  necessarily  be  from  a  bite ;  a  previously-existing 
wound  may  be  inoculated  by  the  saliva  alone,  conveyed  by  licking.  Pliny, 
and  some  subsequent  writers,  attributed  rabies  to  a  worm  under  the  ani- 
mal's tongue  which  they  called  "  lytta."  There  is  said  to  be  a  superstition  in 
India  that,  shortly  after  being  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  the  victim  conceives  pups 
in  his  belly ;  at  about  three  months  these  move  rapidly  up  and  down  the 
patient's  intestines,  and  being  mad  like  their  progenitor,  they  bite  and  bark 
incessantly,  until  they  finally  kill  the  unfortunate  victim.  The  natives  of 
Nepaul  firmly  believe  this  theorj'.^  All  sorts  of  curious  remedies  have  been 
suggested  for  the  cure  of  hydrophobia.  Crabs-claws,  Spanish  fly,  and  dragon 
roots,  given  three  mornings  before  the  new  or  full  moon,  was  suggested  as  a 
specific  by  Sir  Robert  Gordon.  Theodore  De  Vaux  remarks  that  the  person 
bitten  should  immediately  pluck  the  feathers  from  the  breech  of  an  old  cock 
and  apply  them  bare  to  the  bites.  If  the  dog  was  mad  the  cock  was  sup- 
posed to  swell  and  die.     If  the  dog  was  not  mad  the  cock  would  not  swell ; 
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in  either  caf<e  the  person  so  treated  was  immune.  Mad-stones,  as  well  as 
Hnak(!-Mtoncs,  are  believed  in  by  some  persons  at  the  present  day.  According 
to  Curnin,'*  at  one  time  in  Ireland  the  fear  of  hydrophobia  was  so  great  that 
any  |KTHon  supposed  to  be  suffering  from  it  could  be  legally  smothered. 

AccH)rding  to  French  statistics,  hydrophobia  is  an  extremely  fatal  disease, 
although  the  pr()|)ortion  of  people  bitten  and  escaping  without  infection  b 
overwhelmingly  greater  than  those  who  acquire  the  disease.  The  mortality 
of  genuine  hydrophobia  is  from  30  to  80  per  cent,  influenced  by  efficient  aad 
early  cauterization  and  scientific  treatment  There  is  little  doubt  that  manv 
of*  the  (uises  rei>()rted  as  hydrophobia  are  merely  examples  of  general  systemic 
infection  from  a  local  focus  of  sepsis,  made  possible  by  some  primitive  and 
uncleanly  treatment  of  the  original  wound.  There  is  much  superstition  rela- 
tive to  hydrophobia ;  the  majority  of  wounds  seen  are  filled  wilt  the  hair  of 
the  dog,  soot,  ham- fat,  and  also  with  particles  of  decayed  food  and  saliva 
from  the  moutli  of  some  ))erson  who  has  practised  sucking  the  wound. 

Onliimrily,  the  period  of  incubation  of  hydrophobia  in  man  is  before 
the  end  of  the  siHH)n(l  month,  although  rarely  cases  are  seen  as  many  as  six 
months  fn>in  the  reception  of  the  bite.     The  first  symptoms  of  the  disease  are 
melancholia,  insomnia,  loss  of  appetite,  and  occasionally  shooting  iiains,  radia- 
ting from  the  wound.     There  may  be  severe  pain  at  the  back  of  the  head  and 
in  the  nei*k.     Difficulty  in  swallowing  soon  becomes  a  marked  symptom.    The 
s|HHH*h  assumes  a  sobbing  tone,  and  occasionally  the  expression  of  the  face  is 
wild  and  hagganl.     As  regards  the  crucial  diagnostic  test  of  a  glass  of  water, 
the  following  account  of  a  j>atient's  attempt  to  drink  is  pven  by  Curtis  and 
quottxl  by  Warren  :  '^  **  A  glass  of  water  was  ofiered  the  patient,  which  he 
ivtusiHl  to  take,  saying  that  he  ctmld  not  stand  so  much  as  that,  but  would  take 
it  tn>m  a  teasjKH>n.    0\\  taking  the  >\*ater  from  the  spoon  he  evinced  some  dis- 
iH^mt\>rt  and  agit:Uion,  but  ci>ntinued  to  raise  the  spoon.     As    it  came  within 
a  tiH>t  of  his  lij>s,  ho  giiggeil  ami  l>€^n  to  gasp  violently,  his  features  wi.irkeA 
and  his  head  sluH>k.     He  finallv  almost  tossed  the  water  into  his  nKmttu  lo»- 
ing  the  gn\\tor  \<\n  of  it,  ami  staggered  about  the  room  gasping  and  gi\iaii- 
ing»     At  this  moment  the  respirations  seemed  wholly  costal,  and  were  per- 
tornuHl  with  gn^it  eft*ort,  the  ellxiws  being  jerked  upwanl  with  eveiy  insjAra- 
tioiK     The  jvm^xysm  lasteil  alxHit  half  a  minute.     The  act  of  swallowinj: 
did    not    apjvar  to  i^use  distress,  for  he  could  go  tkroogti  the  m*>tii»tt>  of 
divhitiiion  without  any  triMible,     The  appn>aoh  of  liquid  toward  ibe  UKUXth 
would,  however,  cause  distress,'*     It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  spa?3n  aff^n? 
the  nuvhanism  of  the  respiratory  apparatus,  the  mosdes  of  i&jis:t5cax>:«n  and 
dt^lutition  IxMUiT  onlv  secomiarilv  contracted. 

l^istour  di><wen>il  that  the  virulence  of  the  virus  of  rabies  c«:cild  W  st- 
tenuattxl  in  iiassiiig  it  through  dififeient  species  of  aninals.  aixi  al?->  iha: 
iivvulaiiv^i  of  this  attenuateil  virus  had  a  decided  piv*phylacric  eSeci  cck  ibc 
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disease  ;  hence,  by  cutting  the  spinal  cord  of  inoculated  animals  into  fragments 
a  few  centimeters  long,  and  drying  them,  an  emulsion  could  be  made  con- 
taining the  virus.  The  patients  are  first  inoculated  with  a  cord  fourteen 
days  old,  and  the  inoculation  is  repeated  for  nine  days,  each  time  with  a  cord 
one  day  fresher.  The  intensive  method  consists  in  omitting  the  weakest  cords 
and  giving  the  inoculations  at  shorter  intervals.  As  a  curious  coincidence, 
Pliny  and  Pasteur,  the  ancient  and  modern,  both  discuss  the  particular  viru- 
lence of  saliva  during  fasting. 

There  is  much  discussion  over  the  extent  of  injury  a  shark-bite  can  pro- 
duce. In  fact  some  persons  deny  the  reliability  of  any  of  the  so-called  cases  of 
shark-bites.  Ensor*  reports  an  interesting  case  occurring  at  Port  Elizabeth, 
South  Africa.  While  bathing,  an  expert  swimmer  felt  a  sharp  pain  in  the 
thigh,  and  before  he  could  cry  out,  felt  a  horrid  crunch  and  was  dragged  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  water.  He  struggled  for  a  minute,  was  twisted  about, 
shaken,  and  then  set  free,  and  by  a  supreme  effort,  reached  the  landing  stairs 
of  the  jetty,  where,  to  his  surprise,  he  found  that  a  monstrous  shark  had 
bitten  his  leg  off.  The  leg  had  been  seized  obliquely,  and  the  teeth  had 
gone  across  the  joints,  wounding  the  condyles  of  the  femur.  There  were 
three  marks  on  the  left  side  showing  where  the  fish  had  first  caught  him. 
The  amputation  was  completed  at  once,  and  the  man  recovered.  Macgrigor  ^ 
reports  the  case  of  a  man  at  a  fishery,  near  Manaar,  who  was  bitten  by  a 
shark.  The  upper  jaw  of  the  animal  was  fixe<l  in  the  left  side  of  the  belly, 
forming  a  semicircular  wound  of  which  a  point  one  inch  to  the  left  of  the 
umbilicus  was  the  upper  boundary,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  upper  thinl  of 
the  thigh,  the  lower  boundary.  The  abdominal  and  lumbar  muscles  were 
divided  and  turned  up,  exposing  the  colon  in  its  passage  across  the  belly. 
Several  convolutions  of  the  small  intestines  were  also  laid  bare,  as  were  also 
the  three  lowest  ribs.  The  gluteal  nmscles  were  lacerated  and  torn,  the 
tendons  about  the  trochanter  divided,  laying  the  bone  bare,  and  the  vastus 
extemus  and  part  of  the  rectus  of  the  thigh  were  cut  across.  The  wound  was 
19  inches  in  length  and  four  or  five  inches  in  breadth.  When  Dr.  Kennedy 
first  saw  the  patient  he  had  been  carried  in  a  boat  and  then  in  a  palanquin  for 
over  five  miles,  and  at  this  time,  three  hours  after  the  reception  of  the  wound, 
Kennedy  freed  the  abdominal  cavity  of  salt  water  and  blood,  thomughly 
cleansed  the  wound  of  the  hair  and  the  clots,  and  closed  it  with  adhesive 
stri[>s.  By  the  sixteenth  day  the  abdominal  wound  had  |x?rfectly  closed,  the 
lacerations  granulated  healthily,  and  the  man  did  well.  Boyle  ^  reports  re- 
covery from  extensive  lacerated  wounds  from  the  bite  of  a  shark.  Both  arms 
were  amputated  as  a  consequence  of  the  injuries.  Eayrer**  mentions  shark- 
bites  in  the  Hooghley. 

Leprosy  from  a  Fish-bite. — Ashmead  ®  records  the  curious  case  of  a 
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man  that  had  lived  many  years  in  a  leprous  oountrj',  and  while  dre^^ii^i 
ti.«*h  had  receiveii  a  wound  of  the  thumb  from  the  fin  of  the  fish.  Swelling 
of  the  arm  followed,  and  soon  after  bulls  upon  the  chest,  head,  and  face,  li 
a  tew  months  the  blotches  left  from  this  eruption  became  leprous  tubere^ 
and  other  well-marked  signs  of  the  malady  followed.  The  author  asked  if 
in  this  case  we  have  to  do  with  a  latent  leprosy  which  was  evoked  by  the 
wound,  or  if  it  were  a  case  of  inoculation  from  the  fish  ? 

Cutliffe  *  records  recovery  after  amputation  at  the  elbow-joint,  as  a  cott*- 
i|uence  of  an  alligator-bite  nine  days  before  admission  to  the  hospital.  The 
patient  exhibited  a  compound  comminuted  fracture  of  the  right  radius  and 
ulna  in  their  lower  thirds,  compound  comminuted  fractures  of  the  bones  d 
the  carpus  and  metacarpus,  with  great  laceration  of  the  soft  parts,  laying  hare 
the  ^Tist-jt>int,  besides  several  penetrating  wounds  of  the  arm  and  fore-ann. 
Mi>umiy  ^  gives  some  notes  on  a  case  of  crocodile-bite  with  remo\*al  of  a 
large  pi>rtion  of  omentum.  Sircar  speaks  of  recovery  from  a  crocodile-bite. 
IXidgeon  ^  reports  two  cases  of  animal-bites,  both  fatal,  one  by  a  bear,  and 
the  other  by  a  camel.  There  is  mention  ^  of  a  compound  dislocation  of  the 
wrist-joint  fnmi  a  horse-bite.  Fayrer*  speaks  of  a  wolf -bite  of  the  foie- 
anu,  fiJloweil  by  necn^is  and  hemorrhage,  necessitating  ligature  of  the 
brachial  artery-  and  subsequent  excision  of  the  elbow-joint. 

Injuries  from  Lightning. — The  subject  of  lightning-stroke,  with  its 
iHverse  range  o(  injuries,  is  of  considerable  interest,  and,  though  not  unc<)m- 
!Ui>u,  the  matter  is  surrounded  by  a  veil  of  superstition  and  mysteiy.  It  b 
well  kiK>wn  tluu  instantaneous  or  temporary-  unconsciousness  may  result  from 
liirhtniniT-strv^ke.  S.>metimes  superficial  or  deep  bums  may  be  the  sole  result 
aud  again  jKinilysis  of  the  general  nerves,  such  as  those  of  sensation  anJ 
UK»tii>iu  may  Iv  inx^asioned.  For  many  years  the  therapeutic  eflect  of  a 
li^htniug-stn>ko  luis  In^en  l^elieved  to  be  a  possibility',  and  numerous  instance? 
atv  vui  r\\\»nL  The  objt»i*t  of  this  article  will  be  to  record  a  sufficient  numWr 
v»t'  v^as^^  of  lightning-stroke  to  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  its  various  efl'ecLs 
auvl  fonu  lu<  own  opinion  of  tlie  good  or  evil  of  the  injury.  It  mth^t  lit* 
uu'Utiout\l  her\^  that  ludf  a  century  ago  Le  Conte'  wn>te  a  most  exten>ivt 
urticlo  vui  this  subjivt.  which,  to  tlie  present  time,  has  hardly  been  inipn»ved 

Thv  tirst  c:is<*<  to  Iv  reci>nled  are  those  in  which  there  has  l>een  o»mplete 
uikI  m{»iil  recovery  from  lightning-stroke.  Crawford  ^  mentions  a  woman 
\\lu\  whiK'  sitting  in  fnmt  of  her  fireplace  on  the  first  floor  of  a  twi^-siory 
HiihU'  builvling,  hearvl  a  crash  about  her,  and  realized  that  the  house  liad  Uru 
Hiruvk  l\v  lightning.  The  lightning  had  torn  all  the  weather-lxitirdingoff  ihr 
hoUM\  aiul  luul  al>^*  tolloweil  a  s|K»uting  which  terminated  in  a  wooden  tn»ugh 
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"  in  a  pig-sty,  ten  feet  back  of  the  house,  and  killed  a  pig.     Another  branch 

0f  the  fluid  passed  through  the  inside  of  the  building  and,  running  along  the 

"^  Upper  floor  to  directly  over  where  Mrs.  F.  was  sitting,  passed  through  the 

■'floor  and  descended  upon  the  top  of  her  left  shoulder.     Her  left  arm  was 

*  lying  across  her  abdomen  at  the  time,  the  points  of  the  fingers  resting  on  the 
^fsrests  of  the  ilium.     There  was  a  rent  in  the  dress  at  the  top  of  the  shoulder, 

and  a  red  line  half  an  inch  wide  running  from  thence  along  the  inside  of 
■^  the  arm  and  fore-arm.  In  some  places  there  was  complete  vesication,  and 
^  on  its  palmar  surface  the  hand  lying  on  the  abdomen  was  completely  de- 

*  niided.  The  abdomen,  for  a  space  of  four  inches  in  length  and  eight  inches 
^  in  breadth,  was  also  blistered.     The  fluid  then  passed  from  the  fingers  to  the 

*  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  down  the  outside  of  the  leg,  bursting  open  the  shoes, 
^  and  passing  then  through  the  floor.  Again  a  red  line  half  an  inch  wide  could 
'  be  traced  from  the  ilium  to  the  toes.  The  clothing  was  not  scorched,  but 
'-only  slightly  rent  at  the  point  of  the  shoulder  and  where  the  fingers  rested. 
'  This  woman  was  neither  knocked  off  her  chair  nor  stunned,  and  she  felt  no 
^  shock  at  the  time.     After  ordinary  treatment  for  her  bums  she  made  rapid 

*  and  complete  recovery. 

Halton  *  reports  the  history  of  a  case  of  a  woman  of  sixty-five  who,  about 
thirty-five  minutes  before  he  saw  her,  had  been  struck  by  lightning.  While 
she  MTis  sitting  in  an  outbuilding  a  stroke  of  lightning  struck  and  shattered  a 
tree  about  a  foot  distant  Then,  leaving  the  tree  about  seven  feet  from  the 
ground,  it  penetrated  the  wall  of  the  building,  which  was  of  unplastered 
fiame,  and  struck  Mrs.  P.  on  the  back  of  the  head,  at  a  point  where  her  liair 
was  done  up  in  a  knot  and  fastened  by  two  ordinaty  liair-pins.  The  liair  was 
much  scorched,  and  under  the  knot  the  skin  of  the  scalp  was  severely  burned. 
The  fluid  crossed,  burning  her  right  ear,  in  which  was  a  gold  ear-ring, 
and  then  passed  over  her  throat  and  down  the  left  sternum,  leaving  a 
bum  three  inches  wide,  covered  by  a  blister.  There  was  another  bum,  12 
inches  long  and  three  inches  >vide,  passing  from  just  above  tlie  crest  of  the 
ilium  forward  and  downward  to  the  symphysis  pubis.  The  next  bum  began 
at  the  patella  of  the  right  knee,  extending  to  the  bottom  of  the  heel,  upon 
reaching  which  it  wound  around  the  inner  side  of  the  leg.  About  four 
inches  below  the  knee  a  sound  strip  of  cuticle,  alx)ut  1  \  inches,  was  left  intact 
The  lightning  passed  off  the  heel  of  the  foot,  bursting  open  the  heel  of  a 
strongly  sewed  gaiter-boot.  The  woman  was  rendered  unconscious  but  sub- 
sequently recovered. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  a  lightning-stroke  is  the  fact  that  it  very  often  strips 
the  affected  part  of  its  raiment,  as  in  the  previous  case  in  which  the  shoe  was 
burst  open.  In  a  discussion  before  the  Clinical  Society  of  London,  October  24, 
1879,**  there  were  several  instances  mentioned  in  which  clothes  had  been  strip- 
ped off  by  lightning.     In  one  case  mentioned  by  Sir  James  Paget,  the  clothes 

»  124,  1869.  »>  476,  1879,  ii.,  656. 
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were  wet  and  the  man's  skin  was  reeking  with  perspiration.      In  its  course  the 
lightning  traveled  down  the  clothes,  tearing  them  posteriorly,  and  complet^ 
stripping  the  patient.     The  boots  were  split  up  behind  and  the  laces  torn  oat 
This  patient,  however,  made  a  good  recovery.     Beatson  *  mentions  an  instanee 
in  which  an  explosion  of  a  shell  completely  tore  off  the  left  1^  of  a  seigeint 
instructor,  midway  between  the  knee  and  ankle.     It  was  found  that  the  fiw 
and  lower  third  of  the  leg  had  been  completely  denuded  of  a  boot  and  wuolci 
stocking,  without  any  apparent  abrasion  or  injury  to  the  skin.      The  stocking 
was  found  in  the  battery  and  the  boot  struck  a  person  some  distance  off 
The  stocking  was  much  torn,  and  the  boot  had  the  heel  missing,  and  in  cue 
part  the  sole  was  separated  from  the  upper.     The  laces   in  the  upper  holes 
were  broken  but  were  still  present  in  the  lower  holes.      The  explanation  d- 
fered  in  this  case  is  similar  to  that  in  analogous  cases  of  lightning-stroke,  that 
is,  that  the  gas  generated  by  the  explosion  found  its  way  between  tlie  limb 
and  the  stocking  and  boot  and  stripped  them  off. 

There  is  a  curious  collection  of  relics,  consisting  of  the  clothes  of  a  man 
struck  by  lightning,  artistically  hung  in  a  glass  case  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royil 
College  of  Surgeons,  London,  and  the  history  of  the  injury,  of  which  thee 
remnants  are  the  result,  is  given  by  Professor  Stewart,  the  curator,  as  follows: 
At  half  past  four  on  June  8,  1878,  James  Orman  and  others  were  at  work 
near  Snave,  in  Romney  Marsh,  about  eight  miles  from  Asliford.  The  men 
were  engaged  in  lopping  willows,  when  the  violence  of  the  rain  compelled 
them  to  take  refuge  under  a  hedge.  Three  of  the  men  entered  a  shed  near 
by,  but  Orman  remained  by  the  willow,  close  to  the  window  of  the  shed. 
Scarcely  were  the  thrc»e  inside  when  a  lightning-stroke  entered  the  diwr. 
crossed  the  shed,  and  passed  out  the  window,  which  it  blew  before  it  into  tk* 
field.  The  men  noticed  that  the  tree  under  which  Orman  stood  was  stripjitJ 
of  its  bark.  Their  companion's  boots  stood  close  to  the  foot  of  the  tree,  whik 
the  man  himself  lay  almost  j>erfectly  naked  a  few  yards  further  on,  calling 
for  help.  When  they  left  him  a  few  moments  previously,  he  was  completelv 
clad  in  a  cotton  shirt,  cotton  jacket,  flannel  vest,  and  c<3tton  trousers,  secunJ 
at  the  waist  with  leather  straps  and  buckles.  Orman  also  wore  a  jKiir  of  stout 
hobnail  boots,  and  had  a  watch  and  chain.  At\er  the  lightning-stntkc, 
however,  all  he  had  on  him  was  the  left  arm  of  his  flannel  vest.  The  field 
was  strewn  for  some  distance  with  fragments  of  the  unfortunate  man's  clothii^. 
Orman  was  thrown  down,  his  eyebrows  bunie<l  off*,  and  his  whiskers  ami 
beanl  much  scorched.  His  chest  was  covered  with  superficial  bums,  and  h»' 
had  sustiiined  a  fracture  of  the  leg.  His  strong  boots  were  torn  from  his  fwt, 
and  his  watch  had  a  hole  burned  right  through  it,  as  if  a  soldering  iron  luid 
been  used.  The  watch-chain  was  almost  completely  destroyed,  onlv  a  few  lint 
remaining.  Together  with  some  fused  coins,  these  were  found  close  bv,  ainl 
are  depositeil  in  a  clostnl  box  in  the  Museum.     Acconling  to  Ornian's  actxwut 

*  224,  1890,  i.,  514. 
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of  the  affair^  he  first  felt  a  violent  blow  on  the  chest  and  shoulders,  and  then 
^  lie  was  involved  in  a  blinding  light  and  hurled  into  the  air.     He  said  he  never 
lost  consciousness ;  but  when  at  the  hospital  he  seemed  very  deaf  and  stupid. 
^  He  was  discharged  perfectly  cured  twenty  weeks  after  the  occurrence.     The 
;  acientific  explanation  of  this  amazing  escape  from  this  most  eccentric  vagary 
J.  of  the  electric  fluid  is  given, — the  fact  that  the  wet  condition  of  the  man's 
•  dothing  increased  its  power  of  conduction,  and  in  this  way  saved  his  life.     It 
;  is  said  that  the  electric  current  passed  down  the  side  of  Orman's  body,  caus- 
ing everywhere  a  sudden  production  of  steam,  which  by  its  expansion  tore  the 
clothing  off  and  hurled  it  away.     It  is  a  curious  fact  that  where  the  flannel 
covered  the  man's  skin  the  bums  were  merely  superficial,  whereas  in  those 
parts  touched  by  the  cotton  trousers  they  were  very  much  deeper.     This  case 
is  also  quoted  and  described  by  Dr.  Wilks.  ^^ 

There  was  a  curious  case  of  lightning-stroke  reported  at  Cole  Harbor, 
Halifax.  A  diver,  while  at  work  far  under  the  surface  of  the  water,  was 
seriously  injured  by  the  transmission  of  a  lightning-stroke,  w-hich  first  struck 
the  communicating  air  pump  to  which  the  diver  was  attaclied.  The  man  was 
brought  to  the  surface  insensible,  but  he  afterward  recovered. 

Permanent  Effect  of  Lightning  on  the  Nervous  System. — Mac- 
Donald*  mentions  a  woman  of  seventy-eight  who,  some  forty-two  years 
previous,  while  ironing  a  cap  with  an  Italian  iron,  was  stunned  by  an 
extremely  vivid  flash  of  lightning  and  fell  back  unconscious  into  a  chair. 
On  regaining  consciousness  she  found  that  the  cap  which  she  had  left  on  the 
table,  remote  from  the  iron,  was  reduced  to  cinders.  Her  clothes  were  not 
burned  nor  were  there  any  marks  on  the  skin.  After  the  stroke  she  felt  a 
creeping  sensation  and  numbness,  particularly  in  the  arm  which  was  next  to 
the  table.  She  stated  positively  that  in  consequence  of  this  feeling  she  could 
predict  with  the  greatest  certainty  when  the  atmospliere  was  higlily  charged 
with  electricity,  as  the  numbness  increased  on  these  occasions.  The  woman 
averred  that  shortly  before  or  during  a  thunder  storm  she  always  became 
nauseated.  MacDonald  offers  as  a  physiologic  explanation  of  this  case  that 
probably  the  impression  produced  forty-two  years  before  implicated  the  right 
brachial  plexus  and  the  afferent  branches  of  the  pneumogastric,  and  to  some 
degree  the  vomiting  center  in  the  medulla ;  hence,  when  the  atmosphere  was 
highly  charged  with  electricity  the  structures  affected  l>ecame  more  readily 
impressed.  Camby  ^  relates  the  case  of  a  neuropathic  woman  of  thirty-eight, 
two  of  whose  children  were  killed  by  lightning  in  her  presence.  She  herself 
was  unconscious  for  four  days,  and  when  she  recovered  consciousness,  she  was 
found  to  be  hemiplegic  and  hemianesthetic  on  the  left  side.  She  fully  re- 
covered in  three  weeks.  Two  years  later,  during  a  thunder  storm,  when 
there  was  no  evidence  of  a  lightning-stroke,  she  had  a  second  attack,  and 
three  years  later  a  third  attack  under  similar  circumstances. 

«  655,  1886,  348.  b  Soc  M^d.  des  Hop.,  Paris,  May  25,  1894. 
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There  are  some  ocular  injuries  from  lightning  on  record.  In  these 
eases  the  lesions  have  consisted  of  detachment  of  the  retina,  optic  atrophy, 
cataract,  hemorrhages  into  the  retina,  and  rupture  of  the  choroid,  paralysL*  of 
the  oculomotor  muscles,  and  paralysis  of  the  optic  nerve.  According  to  Buller 
of  Montreal,  such  injuries  may  arise  from  the  mechanic  violence  sustained 
by  the  patient  rather  than  by  the  thermal  or  chemic  action  of  the  current 
BuUer  describes  a  case  of  lightning-stroke  in  which  the  external  ocular 
muscles,  the  crj'stalline  lens,  and  the  optic  nerve  were  involved.  Godfrey* 
reports  the  case  of  Daniel  Brown,  a  seaman  on  H.  M.  S.  Cambrian.  AVhik 
at  sea  on  Februarj'  21,  1799,  he  was  struck  both  dumb  and  blind  by  a 
lightning-stroke.  There  was  evidently  paralysis  of  the  optic  nerve  and  of 
the  oculomotor  muscles ;  and  the  muscles  of  the  glottis  were  also  in  some 
manner  deprived  of  motion. 

That  an  amputation  can  be  perfectly  performed  by  a  lightning-stroke 
is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Sycyanko  of  Cracow,  Poland.**  The  parient 
was  a  boy  of  twelve,  whose  right  knee  was  ankylosed.  While  riding  in  a 
field  in  a  violent  storm,  a  loud  peal  of  thunder  caused  the  horse  to  run  away, 
and  the  child  fell  stunned  to  the  ground.  On  coming  to  his  senses  the  boy 
found  tliat  his  right  leg  was  missing,  the  parts  having  been  divided  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  tibia.  The  wound  was  perfectly  round  and  the  patella  and 
femur  were  intact.  There  were  other  signs  of  bums  about  the  body,  but  the 
boy  recovered.  Some  days  after  the  injury  the  missing  leg  was  found  mar 
the  place  where  he  was  first  thrown  from  the  horse. 

The  therapeutic  effect  of  lightning-stroke  is  verified  by  a  number  of 
eases,  a  few  of  which  will  be  given.  Tilesius  ^^  mentions  a  peculiar  ca.^ 
which  was  extensively  quoted  in  London.*^  Two  brothers,  one  of  wknn 
was  deaf,  were  struck  by  lightning.  It  was  found  that  the  inner  part  uf 
the  right  ear  near  the  tragus  and  anti-helix  of  one  of  the  individuals 
was  scratched,  and  on  the  following  day  his  hearing  returned.  OlmsteaJ^ 
quotes  the  history  of  a  man  in  Carteret  County,  N.  C,  who  was  seizal 
with  a  paralytic  affection  of  the  face  and  eyes,  and  was  quite  unable  ti» 
close  his  lids.  While  in  his  bedroom,  he  was  struck  senseless  by  lightning, 
and  did  not  recover  until  the  next  day,  when  it  was  found  that  the  j>araly?i- 
had  disappeared,  and  during  the  fourteen  years  which  he  afterwanl  h'ved 
his  affection  never  returned.  There  is  a  record  of  a  youn^  collier*'  in 
the  north  of  England  who  lost  his  eight  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder, 
utterly  destroying  the  right  eye  and  fracturing  the  frontal  bone.  The  viaon 
()f  the  left  eye  was  lost  without  any  serious  damage  to  the  organ,  and  this  v^a^ 
attributed  to  shook.  On  returning  from  Ettingshall  in  a  severe  thunJtr 
storm,  he  remarked  to  his  brother  that  he  had  seen  light  through  his  sfX'Cia- 
cles,  and  had  immediately  aftenvard   experienced  a  piercing  sensation  which 

a  535,  1822,  3()9.  b  548,  1869,  i.,  363.  c  550,  1825. 
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had  passed  through  the  eye  to  the  back  of  the  head.     The  pain  was  brief, 
and  he  was  then  able  to  see  objects  distinctly.     From  this  occasion  he  stead- 

-  Uy  improved  until  he  was  able  to  walk  about  without  a  guide. 

Le  Conte  mentions  the  case  of  a  negress  who  was  struck  by  lightning 

.  August  19,  1842,  on  a  plantation  in  Georgia.     For  years  before  the  reception 
of  the  shock  her  health  had  been  very  bad,  and  she  seemed  to  be  suffering 

:  from  a  progressive  emaciation  and  feebleness  akin  to  chlorosis.  The  diffi- 
culty had  probably  followed  a  protracted  amenorrhea,  subsequent  to  labor 

;  and  a  retained  placenta.  In  the  course  of  a  week  she  had  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  lightning  and  soon  experienceil  complete  restoration  to  health ; 

.  and  for  two  years  had  been  a  remarkably  healthy  and  vigorous  laborer.  Le 
Conte  quotes  five  similar  cases,  and  mentions  one  in  which  a  lightning-shock 
to  a  woman  of  twenty-nine  produced  amenorrhea,  whereas  she  had  previously 
sufifered  from  profuse  menstruation,  and  also  mentions  another  case  of  a 
woman  of  seventy  who  was  struck  unconscious  ;  the  catamenial  discharge 
which  had  ceased  twenty  years  before,  was  now  permanently  reestablished, 
and  the  shrunken  mamnue  again  resumed  their  full  contour. 

A  peculiar  feature  or  superstition  as  to  lightning-stroke  is  its  photographic 
properties.  In  this  connection  Strieker  of  Frankfort  quotes  the  case  of 
Baspail  •  of  a  man  of  twenty-two  who,  while  climbing  a  tree  to  a  binl's  nest, 
was  struck  by  lightning,  and  aflerwanl  showed  upon  his  breast  a  picture  of 
the  tree,  with  the  nest  upon  one  of  its  branches.  Although  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  photographs  resembled  trees,  there  was  one  case  in  which  it 
resembled  a  horse-shoe ;  another,  a  cow ;  a  third,  a  piece  of  furniture ;  a 
fourth,  the  whole  surrounding  landscape.  This  theory  of  lightning-photo- 
graphs of  neighboring  objects  on  the  skin  has  probably  arisen  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  burns  due  to  the  ramifications  of  the  blood-vessels  as  con- 
ductors, or  to  peculiar  electric  movements  which  can  be  demonstrated  by 
positive  charges  on  lycopodium  jwwder. 

A  lightning-stroke  does  not  exhaust  its  force  on  a  few  individuals  or 
objects,  but  sometimes  produces  serious  manifestations  over  a  large  area, 
or  on  a  great  number  of  people.  It  is  said  ^  that  a  church  in  the  village  of 
Chateauneuf,  in  the  Dejxirtment  of  the  Lower  Alps,  in  France,  was  struck 
by  three  successive  lightning  strokes  on  July  11,  1819,  during  the  installa- 
tion of  a  new  pastor.  The  cora})any  were  all  th^o^vn  down,  nine  were  killed 
and  82  wounded.  The  priest,  who  was  celebrating  mass,  was  not  affected, 
it  is  believed,  on  account  of  his  silken  n)be  acting  as  an  insulator.  Bryant  ^ 
<if  Charlestown,  Mass.,  has  communicated  the  particulars  of  a  stroke  of 
lightning  on  June  20,  182J),  which  shocked  several  hundred  persons.  The 
effect  of  this  discharge  was  felt  over  an  area  of  172,oOO  square  feet  with 
nearly  the  same  degree  of  intensity.  Haj)pily,  there  was  no  jx'mianent  injury 
re<'onl(Kl.     Le  Conte  rei)orts  that  a  j)erson  may  be  killed  when  some  distiuice 

•  IGl,  xxii.  b  139^  T.  xii.  c  126,  1830. 
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— even  as  far  as  20  miles  away  from  the  storm — ^by  what  Lord  Mahon  calb 
the  "  returning  stroke.'' 

Skin-grafting  is  a  subject  which  lias  long  been  more  or  less  familiar  to 
medical  men,  but  which  has  only  recently  been  developed  to  a  practicallT 
successful  operation.  The  older  surgeons  knew  that  it  was  possible  to  re- 
unite a  resectotl  nose  or  an  amputated  finger,  and  in  Hunter's  time  tootb- 
replantation  was  quite  well  known.  Smellie  ^^  has  recorded  an  instance  in 
which,  after  avulsion  of  a  nipple  in  suckling,  restitution  ^vas  effected.  It  b 
not  alone  to  the  skin  that  grafting  is  applicable ;  it  is  used  in  the  cornea, 
nerves,  muscles,  bones,  tendons,  and  teeth.  Wolfer  has  been  succest^ 
ful  in  transplanting  the  mucous  membranes  of  frogs,  rabbits,  and 
l)i^»ons  to  a  i)ortion  of  mucous  membrane  previously  occupied  by  cicatricial 
tissue,  and  was  the  first  to  show  that  on  mucous  surfaces,  mucous  membrane 
remains  nuicous  membrane,  but  when  transplanted  to  skiu,  it  becomes  skin. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  transplant  a  button  of  clear  cornea  of  a  dog, 
rabbit,  or  c*at  to  the  cornea  of  a  human  being,  opaque  as  the  result  of  opb- 
tlialmia,  and  von  Hippel  has  devised  a  special  method  of  doiug  this.  Re- 
cently Fuchs*  has  reported  his  experience  in  comea-graftiug  in  sections,  asa 
substitute  for  von  Hipj>el's  method,  in  parenchymatous  keratitis  and  corneal 
staphyloma,  and  though  not  eminently  successful  himself,  he  ctnisidere  the 
operation  worthy  of  trial  in  cases  that  are  without  help,  aud  dix>meil  to 
blindness. 

John  Hunter  was  the.  first  to  perform  the  implantation  of  teeth ;  and 
Younger  the  first  to  tninsplant  the  teeth  of  man  in  the  jaws  of  man  ;  lb** 
initial  ojK^ration  should  Ikj  called  replantation,  as  it  wiis  merely  the  replaci- 
ment  of  a  t<K)th  in  a  socket  from  which  it  had  accidentallv  or  intentionallv 
been  removtKl.  Hunter  drilled  a  hole  in  a  coc»k's  comb  and  inserted  a  t<.«ttli. 
and  held  it  by  a  ligature.  Younger  drilled  a  hole  iu  a  man's  jaw  ainl  im- 
planted a  tooth,  and  proved  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  use  a  fresh  tc¥>th. 
Ottolengni  *'  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  struck  by  a  ruffian  and  lad 
his  two  central,  incisors  knocked  out.  He  searched  for  them,  washed  tlieni 
in  warm  water,  carefully  washed  the  teeth-sockets,  and  gently  placed  the 
teeth  back  in  their  jx)sition,  where  they  remained  firmly  attached.  At  ibt- 
tinu*  of  n*i>ort,  six  years  after  the  accident,  they  were  still  firmly  in  |xisiti<ta. 
Pettyjohn^'  rt^lM>rts  a  successful  case  of  tooth-replantation  in  his  young  <iai%^- 
ter  of  two,  who  fell  on  the  cellar  stairs,  completely  excising  the  central  imi- 
ors.  The  alv(H>lar  process  of  the  right  jaw  was  fracturetl,  ami  the  gum 
laeerat<Hl  to  the  entire  length  of  the  root.  The  teeth  were  placed  in  a 
tepid  nonnal  saline  solution,  and  the  child  chloroformed,  narctisis  Ix^inir  io- 
(IucchI  in  sleep ;  the  puns  were  cleaned  antiseptically,  and  3i  hours  aftenrani 
th(»  child  had  the  UH.'i\\  firmly  in  place.     They  had  l)eeu  out  t»f  the  nioiith 

fullv  an  hour.     Four  weeks  afterward  thev  were  as  firm  as  ever.      Bv  tluir 

•  *  • 
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experiments  Gluck  and  Magnus  prove  that  there  is  a  return  of  activity  after 
transplantation  of  muscle.  After  excision  of  malignant  tumors  of  mus- 
cles, Helferich  of  Munich,  and  Lange  of  New  York,  have  filled  the  gap  left 
by  the  excision  of  the  muscle  affected  by  the  tumor  with  transplanted  mus- 
des  from  dogs.  Gluck  has  induced  reproduction  of  lost  tendons  by  grafting 
them  with  cat-gut,  and  according  to  Ashhurst,  Peyrot  has  filled  the  gaps  in 
retracted  tendons  by  transplanting  tendons,  taken  in  one  case  from  a  dog, 
and  in  another  from  a  cat. 

Herve-grafting,  as  a  supplementary  operation  to  neurectomy,  has  been 
practised,  and  Gersung  has  transplanted  the  ner\^es  of  lower  animals  to  the 
nerve  stumps  of  man. 

Bone-grafting  is  quite  frequently  practised,  portions  from  a  recently  am- 
putated limb,  or  portions  removed  from  living  animals,  or  bone-chips,  may  be 
used.  Senn  proposed  decalcified  bone-plates  to  be  used  to  fill  in  the  gaps. 
Shifting  of  the  bone  has  been  done,  e,  g,y  by  dividing  a  strip  of  the  hard  palate 
covered  with  its  soft  parts,  parallel  to  the  fissure  in  cleft  palate,  but  leaving 
unsevered  the  bony  attachments  in  front,  and  partially  fracturing  the  pedicle, 
drawing  the  bony  flaps  together  with  sutures  ;  or,  when  forming  a  new  nose, 
by  turning  down  with  the  skin  and  periosteum  the  outer  table  of  the  frontal 
bone,  split  off  with  a  chisel,  afler  cutting  around  the  part  to  be  removed.  *** 
Trueheart  reports  a  case  of  partial  excision  of  the  clavicle,  successfully  fol- 
lowed by  the  grafting  of  periosteal  and  osseous  material  taken  from  a  dog. 
Robson  and  Hayes  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  have  successfully  supplemented  ex- 
cision of  spina  bifida  by  the  transplantation  of  a  strip  of  periosteum  from  a 
rabbit.  Poncet  hastened  a  cure  in  a  case  of  necrosis  with  partial  destruction 
of  the  periosteum  by  inserting  grafts  taken  from  the  bones  of  a  dead  infant 
and  from  a  kid.  Ricketts  speaks  of  bone-grafting  and  tlie  use  of  ivory,  and 
remarks  that  Poncet  of  Lyons  restored  a  tibia  in  nine  months  by  grafting  to 
the  superior  articular  surface.  Recently  amalgam  fillings  have  been  used  in 
bone-cavities  to  supplant  grafting. 

In  destructive  injuries  of  the  skin,  various  materials  were  formerly  used 
in  grafting,  none  of  which,  however,  have  produced  the  same  good  effect  as 
the  use  of  skin  by  the  Thiersch  Method,  which  will  be  described  later. 

Rodgers,  U.  S.  N.,*  reports  the  case  of  a  white  man  of  thirty-eight  who 
suffered  from  gangrene  of  the  skin  of  the  buttocks  caused  by  sitting  in  a  pan 
of  caustic  potash.  When  seen  the  man  was  intoxicate<l,  and  there  was  a  gan- 
grenous patch  four  by  six  inches  on  his  buttocks.  Kodgers  used  grafts  from 
the  under  wing  of  a  young  fowl,  as  suggested  by  Redard,^  with  good  result. 
Vanmeter  of  Colorado  °  describes  a  boy  of  fourteen  with  a  severe  extensive 
burn ;  a  jwrtion  beneath  the  chin  and  lower  jaw,  and  the  right  arm  from  the 
ell)ow  to  the  fingers,  formed  a  granulating  surface  which  would  not  heal,  and 
grafting  was  reported  to.     The  neek-grafts  were  suj)plied  by  the  skin  of  the 

»  269,  1888.  b  538,  March  10,  1888.  c  Annals  of  Surgery,  St  I^uis,  1890. 
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fiither  and  brother,  but  the  arm-grafts  were  taken  from  two  young  puppies  of 
the  Mexican  hairless  breed,  whose  soft,  white,  hairless  skin  seemed  to  offer 
itself  for  the  purpose  with  good  prospect  of  a  successful  result  The  outcome 
was  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  puppy-grafts  took  faster  and  proved  them- 
selves to  be  superior  to  the  skin-grafts.  There  is  a  case  reported  *  in  whid 
the  skin  of  a  greyhound  seven  days  old,  taken  from  the  abdominal  wall  and 
even  from  the  tail,  was  used  with  most  satisfactory  results  in  grafting  an  ex- 
tensive ulcer  following  a  bum  on  the  left  leg  of  a  boy  of  ten.  Masterman  k< 
grafted  with  the  inner  membrane  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  a  Mexican  surgeon,  Al- 
tramirano,  used  the  gills  of  a  cock. 

Fowler  of  Brooklyn  ^  has  grafted  with  the  skin  from  the  back  and  abdo- 
men of  a  large  frog.     The  patient  was  a  colored  boy  of  sixteen,  who  vib 
extensively  burned  by  a  kerosene  lamp.     The  bums  were  on  the  legs,  thighs, 
buttocks,  and  right  ankle,  and  the  estimated  area  of  burnt  surface  was  247.95 
square  inches.     The  frog  skin  was  transferred  to  the  left  buttocks,  and  on  the 
right  buttocks  eight  long  strips  of  white  skin  were  transferred  after  the  maD- 
ner  of  Thiersch.     A  strip  of  human  skin  was  placed  in  one  section  over  the 
frog  skin,  but  became  necrotic  in  four  days,  not  being  attached  to  the  grann-  ' 
lating  surface.     The  man  was  discharged  cured  in  six  months.     The  frog 
skin  was  soft,  pliable,  and  of  a  reddish  hue,  while  the  human  white  skin  va» 
firm   and  rapidly  becoming  pigmented.     Leale  ^  cites  the  successful  use  of 
common  warts  in  a  case  of  grafting  on  a  man  of  twenty  who  was  burned  on 
the  foot  by  a  stream  of  molten  metal.     Leale  remarks  that  as  common  warts 
of  the  skin  are  collections  of  vascular  papillse,  admitting  of  separation  with- 
out injury  to  their  exceptionally  thick  layer  of  epidermis,  they  are  praUJ^ 
better  for  the  purposes  of  skin-grafting  than  ordinary  skin  of  lesB  Tililijtv 
vascularity.     Kickctts  **  has  succeeded  in  grafting  the  skin  of  a  frog  to  Ait 
of  a  tortoise,  and  also  grafting  frog  skin  to  human  skin.     RiekettB 
that  the  prepuce  of  a  boy  is  remarkably  good  material  for  grafting, 
grafts  are  often  used  to  hasten  cicatrization  of  integumental  wounds.     Qv^ 
is  recorded  ^  an  instance  in  which  the  breast  of  a  crow  and  the  back  cf'^** 
were  grafted  together  and  grew  fast.     The  crow  dragged  the   rat  aloi^  «rf 
the  two  did  not  seem  to  care  to  part  comixiny. 

Relative  to  skin-grafting  proper,  Bartens  ^  succeeded  in  grafting  the  skin 
of  a  (lead  man  of  seventy  on  a  boy  of  fourteen.     Symonds  ^  reports  case^o^ 
skin-grafting  of  large  flaps  from  amputated  limbs,  and  says  this  method  i> 
particularly  available  in   large   hospitals  where  they   have  ampufcitions  ami 
grafts  on  thestnne  day.     Martin  has  shown  tliat,  after  many  hours  of  expo^u^e  i 
in  the  open  air  at  a  temperature  of  nearly  32°  F.,  grafts  could  be  succeiv^^iuUj' 
applied,  but  in  such  temperatures  as  82°  F.,  exposure  of  from  six  to  stven 
hours  destroyed  their  vitality,  so  that  if  kept  cool,  the  limb  of  a  hwilthj 
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'iduiil  amputated  fVir  some  at'cidout,  may  be  iitilizwl  for  grafting  pur- 

tevenliii  origiuatetl  the  procedure  of  epidermic  grafting.  Smdl  grafts 
lize  of  a  pin-hemi  doing  quite  as  woll  as  lai^  ones.  Unfortunately  but 
!  diminution  of  tlie  ciaUricial  eontraction  is  effbcted  by  Reverdin's  method, 
rsch  contends  tliat 
in^  of  a  granulattd 
ice  results  first  from 
nveraion  of  the  soft, 
ular  granulation-|)a- 
j,  by  contnictioii  of 
i  of  tlieir  elements 
young  connective- 
te  cells,  into  "dry, 
xieial  i>apillie,"  actu- 
approsi  mating  tlie 
nunding  tissues,  thus 
inishing  the  area  to 
overtd  by  epidermis ;  and,  secondly,  by  tlie  covering  of  these  papillte  by 
ennic  cells.  Thiersch  therefore  recommends  that  for  the  prevention  of 
Ticial  contraction,  the  grafting  be  perfonnwl  with  lai^  strips  of  skin, 
iarte'  givi's  illiistnitionsof  a  case  of  exti^nsive  skin-grafting  on  the  thigh 
1  six  iiii'lii'S  iihuvc  thr  '^\\-.\l  \v<«:\vm\X<v  \\A\  •\\<'\-  ihe  median  line  anteriorly 
;iiid  over  the  buttock.  This 
L'xtent  is  shown  in  Figure 
"iliS,  taken  five  months  alter 
the  accident,  when  the  gran- 
ulations had  grown  over  the 
edge  about  an  inch.  Figure 
229  shows  the  surface  of 
ihe  wound,  six  and  one-half 
months  after  the  accident 
!iod  three  months  after  the 
^  fipplicatiniis    <if    inimei'nus 

_,     ,         .        .     ,. ,  ,„,,o,„,,,.„,-,.„.,.s„        skiii'pr-.fii 

Cases  of  self-mutila- 
.  may  be  divided  into  three  classes: — those  in  which  the  injuries  are 
ctttd  in  a  moment  of  temporary  insani^  from  hallucinations  or  melan- 
ia;  with  suicidal  intent;  luid  in  religious  frenzy  or  emotion,  Self- 
ilation  is  seen  in  the  lower  animals,  and  Kennedy,''  in  mentioniug 
case  of  a  liydroi'cjiliidir  child  wlio  ute  off  its  entire  under  lip,  spi-aks 
of  a  dog,  of  ciits,  and  of  a  licmpss  who  ate  off'  their  tails.  Kennedy 
■  792,  Nov.,  1H!)3.  h  r.M.  IHM 
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mentions  the  habit  in  young  children  of  biting  the  finger-nails  as  an 
evidence  of  infantile  trend  toward  self-mutilation.  In  the  same  discusaw 
Collins  states  that  he  knew  of  an  instance  in  India  in  which  a  horse  lay  down, 
deliberately  exposing  his  anus,  and  allowing  the  crows  to  pick  and  c-at  his 
whole  rectum.  In  tem})orary  insanity,  in  fury,  or  in  grief,  the  lower  animal* 
liave  been  noticed  by  naturalists  to  mutilate  themselves. 

Self-mutilation  in  maJi  is  almost  invariably  the  result  of  meditation 
over  the  generative  function,  and  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  this  nature  are 

avulsions  or  amputations  of  some  parts  of  the  genitalia.     The  older 
records  are  full  of  such  instances.     Benivenius,^^  Blanchard,^**  Knackstctlt, 
and  Schenck  cite  cases.     Smetius  ■  mentions  castration  which  was  effected 
by  asing  the  finger-nails,  and  there  is  an  old  record  in  which  a  man  avuked 
his  own  genitals.**      Scott  ^  mentions  an  instance  in  which   a  man  amputated 
his  genitals  and  recovered  without  subsequent  symptoms.      Gockelius  speab 
of  self-castration  in  a  ruptured  man,  and  Golding,^  Guyon,  Louis,®  Laugier/ 
the  Ephemerides,  Alix,  Marstral,*  and  others,  record  instances  of  self-castn- 
tion.     In  his  Essays  Montaigne  mentions  an  instance  of  complete  castration 
performed  by  the  individual  himself. 

Thiersch  ^  mentions  a  case  of  a  man  who  circumcised  himself  when  eigh- 
teen. He  married  in  1870,  and  upon  being  told  that  he  was  a  father  he  slit 
up  tlie  hy}>ogastrium  from  the  symphysis  pubis  to  the  umbilicus,  so  that  the 
omentum  protruded  ;  he  said  his  object  was  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  interior. 
Although  the  knife  was  dirty  and  blunt,  the  wound  healed  after  the  removal 
of  the  extruding  omentum.  A  year  later  he  laid  open  one  side  of  the 
scrotum.  The  prolapswl  testicle  was  replaced,  and  the  wound  healed  without 
serious  effect.  He  again  laid  o[)en  his  abdomen  in  1880,  the  wound  again 
healing  notwithstanding  the  prolapse  of  the  omentum.  In  May  of  the  same 
year  he  removed  the  right  testicle,  and  sewed  the  wound  up  hinist»lf.  Four 
days  later  the  left  was  treated  the  same  way.  The  s|>ermatic  cord  however 
esca|>ed,  and  a  hematoma,  the  size  of  a  child's  head,  formed  on  account  of 
which  he  had  to  go  to  the  hospital.  This  man  acted  under  an  uncontrollable 
impulse  to  nuitilate  himself,  and  claimed  that  until  he  castrated  himself  he 
had  no  peace  of  mind. 

There  is  a  similar  report  in  an  Italian  journal  ^^  whi(?h  was  quote<i  in 
London.^  It  describeil  a  student  at  law,  of  delicate  complexion,  who  at  tho 
age  of  fourteen  gave  himself  up  to  masturbation.  He  continiudly  studit-il 
until  the  age  of  nineteen,  when  he  fell  into  a  state  of  dulness,  and  complaim-d 
that  his  head  felt  as  if  comj)ressed  by  a  circle  of  fire.  He  s:nd  tliat  a  voice 
kej)t  muttering  to  him  that  his  generative  organs  were  abnormally  defomuxl 
or  the  seat  of  disease.  After  that,  he  imagined  that  he  heard  a  cry  of 
''  amputation  !  amputation  ! "     Driven  by   this  hallucination,    he  made  lii^ 
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first  attempt  at  self-mutilation  ten  days  later.     He  was  placed  in  an  Asylum 
Bit  Astino  where,  though  closely  watched,  he  took  advantage  of  the  first  op- 
portunity and  cut  off  two-thirds  of  his  penis,  when  the  delirium  subsided. 
Oamp  *  describes  a  stout  (Jerman  of  thirty-five  who,  while  suffering  from  de- 
lirium tremens,  fancied  that  his  enemies  were  trying  to  steal  his  genitals,  and 
seizing  a  sharp  knife  he  amputated  his  penis  close  to  the  pubes.     He  threw 
the  severed  organ  violently  at  his  imaginary  pursuers.     The  hemorrhage  was 
profuse,  but  ceased  spontaneously  by  the  formation  of  coagulura  over  the 
mouth  of  the  divided  vessels.     The  wound  was  quite  healed  in  six  weeks, 
and  he  was  discharged  from  the  hospital,  rational  and  apparently  content  with 
his  surgical  feat. 

Richards  ^  reports  the  case  of  a  Brahman  boy  of  sixteen  who  had  con- 
.  tracted  syphilis,  and  convinced,  no  doubt,  that  "  nocit  empta  dolore  volup- 
;  tus,'*  he  had  taken  effective  means  of  avoiding  injury  in  the  future  by  com- 
pletely amputating  his  penis  at  the  root.  Some  days  after  his  admission  to 
,  the  hospital  he  asked  to  be  castrated,  stating  that  he  intended  to  become  an 
,.  ascetic,  and  the  loss  of  his  testes  as  well  as  of  his  penis  appeared  to  him  to 
be  an  imperative  condition  to  the  attainment  of  that  happy  consummation. 
,    Che  vers  ^^  mentions  a  somewhat  similar  case  occurring  in  India. 

Sands  ^  speaks  of  a  single  man  of  thirty  who  amputated  his  penis.  He 
gave  an  incomplete  history  of  syphilis.  After  connection  with  a  woman  he 
became  a  confirmed  syphilophobe  and  greatly  depressed.  While  laboring 
under  the  hallucination  that  he  was  possessed  of  two  bodies  he  tied  a  string 
around  the  penis  and  amputated  the  organ  one  inch  below  the  glans.  On 
loosening  the  string,  three  hours  afterward,  to  enable  him  to  urinate,  he  lost 
three  pints  of  blood,  but  he  eventually  recovered.  In  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  Reports  ®^  there  is  an  account  of  a  married  man  w  ho,  after  drinking 
several  weeks,  developed  mania  a  potu,  and  was  found  in  his  room  covered 
with  blood.  His  penis  was  completely  cut  off  near  the  pubes,  and  the  skin 
of  the  scrotum  was  so  freely  incised  that  the  testicles  were  entirely  denuded, 
but  not  injured.  A  small  silver  cap  was  made  to  cover  the  sensitive  urethra 
on  a  line  with  the  abdominal  wall. 

There  is  a  record  **  of  a  tall,  jKDwerfully-built  Russian  peasant  of  twenty- 
nine,  of  morose  disposition,  who  on  April  3d,  while  reading  his  favorite  book, 
without  uttering  a  cry,  suddenly  and  with  a  single  pull  tore  away  his  scrotum 
together  with  his  testes.  He  then  arose  from  the  bank  where  he  had  been 
sitting,  and  quietly  handed  the  avulsed  parts  to  his  mother  who  was  sitting 
near  by,  saying  to  her :  "  Take  that ;  I  do  not  want  it  any  more."  To  all 
questions  from  his  relatives  he  asked  pardon  and  exemption  from  blame,  but 
gave  no  reason  for  his  act.  This  patient  made  a  g(>(xl  recoverj'  at  the  hos- 
pital. Alexeef,®  another  Russian,  speaks  of  a  similar  injury  occurring  dur- 
ing an  attack  of  delirium  tremens. 
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•  

Black  *  details  the  history  of  a  young  man  of  nineteen  who  went  to  hisbati- 1  ^- 
room  and  deliberately  placing  his  scrotum  on  the  edge  of  the  tub  he  cut  k  I*  ^ 
crossvvays  down  to  the  wood.  He  besought  Black  to  remove  his  testicle.  I'-  ' 
and  as  the  spermatic  cord  was  cut  and  much  injured,  and  hemorrhage  could  1^^ 
only  be  arrested  by  ligature,  the  testicle  was  removed.  The  reason  assigned  1^^ 
for  this  act  of  mutilation  was  that  he  had  so  frequent  nocturnal  emlssioDS  tkt  J*' 
he  became  greatly  disgusted  and  depressed  in  spirit  thereby.  He  had  pra^ 
ticed  self-abuse  for  t^vo  vears  and  ascribed   his  emissions  to  this  cause.    Al- 

ml 

though  his  act  was  that  of  a  maniac,  the  man  was  perfectly  rational    Since  |  ^ 
the  injury  he  had  had  normal  and  frequent  emissions  and  erections. 

Onvin  ^  mentions  the  case  of  a  laborer  of  forty  who,  in  a  fit  of  remorse 
after  being  several  days  with  a  prostitute,  atoned  for  his  unfaithftilness  to  his 
wife  by  opening  his  scrotum  and  cutting  away  his  left;  testicle  with  a  pocket 
knife.  The  missing  organ  was  found  about  six  yards  away  covered  with 
dirt.  At  the  time  of  infliction  of  this  injury  the  man  was  calm  and  perfectly 
rational.  Warrington  ^  relates  the  strange  case  of  Isaac  Brooks,  an  unmar- 
rieil  farmer  of  twentj'-nine,  who  was  found  December  5,  1879,  with  extensive 
mutilations  of  the  scrotum  ;  he  said  that  he  had  been  attacked  and  injured 
by  three  men.  He  swore  to  the  identity  of  two  out  of  the  three,  and  the;* 
were  transi^rted  to  ten  years'  penal  servitude.  On  February  13,  1881,  he 
was  agtiin  found  with  mutilation  of  the  external  genitals,  and  again  said  he 
had  been  set  upon  by  four  men  who  had  inflicted  his  injury,  but  as  he  wished 
it  kept  quiet  he  asked  that  there  be  no  prosecution.  Just  before  his  death  on 
Deceml)er  31,  1881,  he  confessed  that  he  had  perjured  himself,  and  that 
the  mutilations  were  self-performed.  He  was  not  aware  of  any  morbid  ideas 
as  to  his  sexual  organs,  and  altliough  he  had  an  attack  of  gonorrhea  ten  year^ 

before*  he  seemed  to  worrv  very  little  over  it.     There  is  an  account  ^  of  a 

*         ml 

ScH)teh  boy  who  wished  to  lead  a  "  holy  life,"  and  on  two  occasions  sought 
the  kite  Mr.  Jjistoii's  skilful  aid  in  pursuance  of  this  idea.  He  returned  for 
a  thin!  time,  liaving  himself  unsuccessfully  performed  castration. 

A  «ise  of  self-mutilation  by  a  soldier  who  was  confined  in  the  guard- 
house for  drunkenness  is  related  bv  Beck.®  The  man  borrowed  a  knife  from 
a  iH>mrade  and  cut  off  the  whole  external  genital  apparatus,  remarking  as  he 

flung  the  jwirts  into  a  corner  :  "  Any fool  can  cut  his  throat,  but  it  takeji 

a  soldier  to  cut  his  privates  off!  "  Under  treatment  he  recovered,  and  then 
lie  n^gn^ttinl  his  action. 

Sinclair^  describes  an  Irishman  of  twentv-five  who,  maniacal  from  in- 
t(iU|H*nuu»e,  first  cut  off  one  testicle  with  a  vnte  nail,  and  then  the  secoDd 
with  a  trousor-buckle.  Not  satisfied  with  the  extent  of  his  injuries  he  dn^vi 
a  luiil  into  his  temple,  first  through  the  skin  by  striking  it  with  his  hand,  ami 
then  by  hutting  it  agsiinst  the  wall, — the  latter  maneuver  causing  his  death. 

«  K\{\  ISSi).  ii,  30.  b  004^  1882,  i.,  105.  c  224.  1882,  i..  72. 
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There  is  on  record  *  the  history  of  an  insane  medical  student  in  Dublin 
extirpated  both  eyes  and  threw  them  on  the  grass.     He  was  in  a  state 
acute  mania,  and  the  explanation  offered  was  that  as  a  "  grinder "  before 
^i^Kamination  he  had  been  diligently  studying  the  surgery  of  the  eye,  and  par- 
ticularly that  relating  to  enucleation.     Another  Dublin  case  quoted  by  the 
^9i^une  authority  was  that  of  a  young  girl  who,  upon  being  arrested  and  com- 
^ilaitted  to  a  police-cell  in  a  state  of  furious  drunkenness,  tore  out  both  her 
^i^es.     In  such  cases,  as  a  rule,  the  finger-nails  are  the  only  instrument  used. 
*3liere  is  a  French  case  also  quoted  of  a  woman  of  thirty-nine  who  had  borne 
^shildren  in  rapid  succession.     While  suckling  a  child  three  months  old  she 
l>ecame  much  excited,  and  even  fanatical,  in  reading  the  Bible.     Coming  to 
the  passage,  "  If  thy  right  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out,  etc.,"  she  was  so  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  obeying  the  divine  injunction  that  she  enucleated 
her  eye  with  a  meat-hook.     There  is  mentioned  ^  the  case  of  a  young  woman 
who  cut  off  her  right  hand  and  cast  it  into  the  fire,  and  attempted  to  enucleate 
her  eyes,  and  also  to  hold  her  remaining  hand  in  the  fire.     Haslam  ^  reports 
the  history  of  a  female  who  mutilated  herself  by  grinding  glass  between  her 
teeth. 

Channing  *  gives  an  account  of  the  case  of  Helen  Miller,  a  Grerman  Jew- 
ess of  thirty,  who  was  admitted  to  the  Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals  at  Au- 
burn, N.  Y.,  in  October,  1872,  and  readmitted  in  June,  1875,  suffering  from 
simulation  of  hematemesis.  On  September  25th  she  cut  her  left  wrist  and 
right  hand ;  in  three  weeks  she  became  again  "  discouraged  "  because  she  was 
refused  opium,  and  again  cut  her  arms  below  the  elbows,  cleanly  severing  the 
skin  and  fascia,  and  completely  hacking  the  muscles  in  every  direction.  Six 
i^reeks  later  she  repeated  the  latter  feat  over  the  seat  of  the  recently  healed 
cicatrices.  The  right  arm  healed,  but  the  left  showed  erj'sipelatous  inflam- 
mation, culminating  in  edema,  which  affected  the  glottis  to  such  an  extent 
that  tracheotomy  was  performed  to  save  her  life.  Five  weeks  after  convales- 
cence, during  which  her  conduct  was  exemplar}-,  she  again  cut  her  arms  in 
the  same  place.  In  the  following  April,  for  the  merest  trifle,  she  again  re- 
peated the  mutilation,  but  this  time  leaving  pieces  of  glass  in  the  wounds. 
Six  months  later  she  inflicted  a  wound  seven  inches  in  length,  in  which  she 
inserted  30  pieces  of  glass,  seven  long  splinters,  and  five  shoe-nails.  In 
June,  1877,  she  cut  herself  for  the  last  time.  The  following  articles  were 
taken  from  her  arms  and  preserved  :  Ninety-four  pieces  of  glass,  34  splinters, 
two  tacks,  five  shoe-nails,  one  pin,  and  one  needle,  besides  other  things  wliich 
were  lost, — making  altogether  al)out  150  articles. 

**  Needle-girls,'*  etc. — A  peculiar  type  of  self-mutilation  is  the  habit 
sometimes  seen  in  hysteric  persons  of  piercing  their  flesh  with  numerous 
needles  or  pins.     Herbolt  of  Cojienhagen  ^  tells  of  a  young  Jewess  from  whose 

»  536,  1888,  ii.,  260.  b  476,  1851.  c  Quoted  465,  July,  1875. 
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body,  in  the  course  of  eighteen  months,  were  extracted  217  needles.  Sometime 
after  100  more  came  from  a  tumor  on  the  shoulder.  As  all  the  symptoms  in 
this  case  were  abdominal,  it  was  supposed  that  during  an  epileptic  stdzore 
this  girl  had  swallowed  the  netniles ;  but  as  she  was  of  an  hysteric  natun 
it  seems  more  likely  they  had  entered  the  body  through  the  skin.  There » 
an  instance*  in  which  132  needles  were  extracted  from  a  young  lady's  person 
Caen  ^  describes  a  woman  of  twenty-six,  while  in  prison  awaiting  trial,  say 
ceeding  in  committing  suicide  by  introducing  about  30  plus  and  needles  in  the 
chest  region,  over  the  heart.  Her  method  was  to  gently  introduce  them,  and 
then  to  press  them  deeper  with  a  prayer-book.  An  autopsy  show^ed  that  some 
of  the  pins  had  reached  the  lungs,  some  were  in  the  mediastinum,  on  theba(i 
part  of  the  right  auricle ;  the  descending  vena  cava  was  perforated,  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  left  ventricle  was  transfixed  by  a  needle,  and  several 
of  the  articles  were  found  in  the  liver.  Andrews  ^  removed  300  needles  from 
the  body  of  an  insane  female.  The  Lancet  ^  records  an  account  of  a  suicide 
by  the  j)enetration  of  a  darning-needle  in  the  epigastrium.  There  were  nine 
punctures  in  tliis  region,  and  in  the  last  the  needle  was  left  in  situ  and  fixed 
by  worsted.  In  1851  the  same  journal  spoke  of  an  instance  in  which  J^Jfl 
pins  were  removed  from  the  limbs  of  a  servant  girl.  It  was  said  that  whik 
hanging  clothes,  with  her  mouth  full  of  pins,  she  was  slapped  on  the  shoulder, 
causing  her  to  start  and  swallow  the  pins.  There  is  another  report  *  of  a 
woman  who  swallowed  great  numbers  of  pins.  On  her  death  one  pound  and 
nine  oimces  of  pins  were  found  in  her  stomach  and  duodenum.  There  are 
individuals  known  as  "himian  pin-cushions,"  who  publicly  introduce  pins 
an<l  netKllos  into  their  bodies  for  gain's  sake. 

The  wanderings  of  pins  and  needles  in  the  body  are  quite  well 

known.  Schenck  records  the  finding  of  a  swallowed  pin  in  the  liver.  Haller 
nu'ntions  ^  one  that  made  its  way  to  the  hand.  Silvy  s{)eaks  of  a  case  in 
which  a  quantity  of  swallowed  pins  escaped  through  the  muscles,  the  bladder, 
and  vagina ;  there  is  another  record  in  which  the  pins  escaped  many 
years  afterward  from  the  thigh.*^  The  Philosophiad  Transactions  contain  a 
rt^eord  of  the  escape  of  a  pin  from  the  skin  of  the  arm  after  it  had  enteral  bv 
the  mouth.  Gooeh,  Ruysch,  Purmann,  and  Hoffman  speak  of  nee«lle- 
wanderings.  Stephenson  ^  gives  an  account  of  a  pin  which  was  finally  voided 
l)v  the  l)la<lder  after  fortv-two  vears'  sojourn  in  a  ladv's  Ixxlv.  On  November 
1 ."),  1 802,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Lettsom  spoke  of  an  old  lady  who  sat  on  a 
needle  while  riding  in  a  hackney  coach  ;  it  passed  from  the  injureil  leg  to  ilie 
other  one,  whence  it  was  extracted.  Deckers  tells  of  a  gentleman  who  wa? 
woundtnl  in  the  right  hv|x>chondrium,  the  ball  l>eing  taken  thirty  years  after- 
ward  from  the  knee.  Borel  1  us  ^^  gives  an  account  of  a  thorn  entering  the 
digit  and  passing  out  of  the  body  by  the  anus. 

»  410,  lHr>:i.         b  476,  1863,  ii.,  524.  c  123^  July,  1872.  ^  476.  1887,  i.,  2»>. 
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Strange  as  it  may  seem,  a  prick  of  a  pin  not  entering  a  vital  center  or 
^rgan  has  been  the  indirect  cause  of  death.  Augenius  writes  of  a  tailor 
irho  died  in  consequence  of  a  prick  of  a  needle  between  the  nail  and  flesh  of 
lie  end  of  the  thumb.  Amatus  Lusitanus  ^^^  mentions  a  similar  instance  in 
in  old  woman,  although,  from  the  symptoms  given,  the  direct  cause  was 
»robably  tetanus.  In  modern  times  Cunninghame,*  Boring,**  and  Hobart*^ 
mention  instances  in  which  death  has  followed  the  prick  of  a  pin  ;  in  Boring^s 
sase  the  death  occurred  on  the  fifth  day. 

Manufacture  of  Crippled  Beggars. — Knowing  the  sympathy  of  the 
irorld  in  general  for  a  cripple,  in  some  countries  low  in  the  moral  scale,  vol- 
ontary  mutilation  is  sometimes  practised  by  those  who  prefer  begging  to  toil- 
ing. In  the  same  manner  artificial  monstrosities  have  been  manufactured 
solely  for  gain's  sake.  We  quite  often  read  of  these  instances  in  lay-journals, 
but  it  is  seldom  that  a  case  comes  under  the  immediate  observation  of  a  thor- 
oughly scientific  mind.  There  is,  however,  on  record  '^  a  remarkable  instance 
accredited  to  Jamieson  of  Shanghai  who  presented  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Burgeons  a  pair  of  feet  with  the  following  history  :  Some  months  previously 
a  Chinese  beggar  had  excited  much  pity  and  made  a  good  business  by  showing 
the  mutilated  stumps  of  his  legs,  and  the  feet  that  had  belonged  to  them  slung 
about  his  neck.  While  one  day  scrambling  out  of  the  way  of  a  constable 
who  had  forbidden  this  gruesome  spectacle,  he  was  knocked  down  by  a  car- 
riage in  the  streets  of  Shanghai,  and  was  taken  to  the  hospital,  where  he 
was  questioned  about  the  accident  which  deprived  him  of  his  feet.  After 
selling  the  medical  attendant  his  feet  he  admitted  that  he  had  purposely  per- 
formed the  amputations  himself,  starting  about  a  year  previously.  He  had 
fastened  cords  about  his  ankles,  drawing  them  as  tightly  as  he  could  bear 
them,  and  increasing  the  pressure  every  two  or  three  days.  For  a  fortnight  his 
pain  was  extreme,  but  when  the  bones  were  bared  his  pains  ceased.  At  the 
end  of  a  month  and  a  half  he  was  able  to  entirely  remove  his  feet  by  partly 
snapping  and  partly  cutting  the  dry  bone.  Such  cases  appear  to  l)e  quite 
common  in  China,  and  by  investigation  many  parallels  could  elsewhere  be 
found. 

The  Chinese  custom  of  foot-binding  is  a  curious  instance  of  self- 
niutilation.  In  a  paper  quoted  in  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Times,  January 
31,  1880,  a  most  minute  account  of  the  modus  operandi,  the  duration,  and 
the  suffering  attendant  on  this  process  are  given.  Strapping  of  the  fix)t  by 
means  of  tight  bandages  requires  a  period  of  two  or  three  years'  continuance 
before  the  desired  effect  is  produced.  There  is  a  varying  degree  of  pain, 
which  is  most  severe  during  the  first  year  and  gradually  diminishes 
after  the  binding  of  all  the  joints  is  completed.  During  the  binding  the 
girl  at  night  lies  across  the  bed,  putting  her  legs  on  the  edge  of  the  l)ed- 
stead    in    such   a  manner  as  to  make  pressure   under  the  knees,  thus  be- 

a  381,  1829,  ii.,  21.         »>  176,  1872,  218.         c  313,  1856,  473.  ^  224,  1882,  i.,397. 
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iiunil)in^  tlu»  i)arts  holow  and  avoiding  the  major  degree  of  iwiiii.     In  ilik 
jMJsition,  swinpn^  tluur  lep*  backward  and  fonvard,  the  pcxir  Chines*  girt 
jKU^s  many  a  woarv  ni^ht.     During  this  period  the  feet  are  unbound  once  a 
month  only.     The  o|H'ration  is  Ix^gun  by  placing  the  end  of  a  long,  narr«»;r 
handagi*  on  the  inside*  of  the  instep  and  carmng  it  over  the  four  smaller  t«*i^. 
securing  them  under  the  f(H)t.     After  several  turns  the  bandage  is  rever^Jn:. 
as  to  compn»ss  the  fiM>t  longitudinally.     The  young  girl  is  then  left  fur  a  nionili. 
and  when  the  l):ui<lage  is  n}movcil  the  f(K)t  is  often  found  gangrenous  and 
uh'enitiHl,  one  or  two  t(H»s  not  infrequently  being  lost.      If  the  foot  is  tlin- 
IhuhuI  for  two  years  it  becomes  virtually  dead  and  painless.      Bv  thi*  tiinr 
the  calf  disji|)pears  fnmi   lack  of  exercise,  the  bones  are  attenuated,  ami  all 
the  iKiils  aiv  \\vy  and  shrivcUeil.     In  atler-life  the  leg  frequently  regain^  it 
nuiseU's  and  adi|H>se  tissue,  but  the  foot  always  remains  small.      The  biixliu^ 
piHKVss  is  s;iid  to  exert  a  markidly  depressing  influence  upon  the  eniitti>>]ii! 
character  of  the  subjivt,  which  lasts  through  life,  and  is  verj-  characterL*tic. 
To  shi>w  how  minute  some  of  the  feet  of  the  Cfhinese  women  arc*.  Fijnint 
1.  of  tlie  ai^t^miiKUiying  plate  (Plate  8),  taken  fit>m  a  paper  by  Kentlui^hf^ 
on  the  '•  Fivt  of  t1um»si*  I-riulies "  *    is  from  a  photograph   of  a   shoe  thst 
measuriHl  only  •\\  inches  antcn>|H>steriorly.     The  foot  irhieh  it  was  intftty 
to  till  nuist  have  Ixvn  smaller  still,  for  the  bandage  would  take  up  a  ivrtaizt 
amount  of  sikuv.     Figun*  II.  is  a  reproduction  of  a  photograph  of  a  Ui 
measuring  .^l  inches  antcn^ixviteriorly,  the  wrinkle<l  appearance  of  riit  ^tin 
iH'iuir  due  to  pn^longixl   immersion  in   spirit.     This  photograph  shiiw*^  tirll 
the  chanu*teristii^>  i»f  the  Chinesi'  foot — the  prominent  and  verrically  pbv; 
\\\s\.  which  is  nu^ixl  i^Mlerally  alnuit  an  inch  fn>m  the  level  of  the  gri'jt  i<t : 
the  sharp  artiticial  I'tivus,  pnHhiceil  by  the  altered  position  of  the  •>*  calri*.a:?i 
the  down  wan!  detltvtii»n  of  the  i\x\\  in  fn^ut  of  the  meiliotarsal  i«»int :  :> 
siraijrht  and  dinvnwanl  {h tinting  gnnit  t»ie.  ami  the  infolding  of  the  ^liwiV' 
Xkx^  undernesuh  the  irnnit  t«H\     In  Figniv  III.  we  have  a  phot«.igniph  ••tTJi' 
skeleton  of  a  CliintSi^  lady's  tt>i»t  aUnii  live  inches  in  anten^p«»sterior  iliaot-r 
Tlio  uu^ial  axi-i  t»f  tlio  i*s  csdcis  is  :dnK>?t  ilineotly  vertical,  with  a  sliirht  i"> 
waixl  inclination,  formiusr  a  ridtt  angle  with  the  U^nes  in  tn>nt  ••f  tho  m-'i:- 
tatxd  joint.     The   up]HT    thrv\M]uaneis  of  the  anterior  articular   '^irt-:" 
of  the  i'sdcis  i^  not  in  i^nit:ict  vnx\\  the  cuK^d.  the  latter  l«nir  •k-prv-r^i 
oM'.;uoly   forwanl    auil  dowmv^iixl,  tht^  lower  p»ruon  ^f   the  p  ■?teri« -r  li''* ■ 
o!t  :::o  ouKvd  ar::ou'a:ini:  with    a    new  surtace   ■«    the    under  p»ni-'n   : 
S^iu.     T:u     i>!ur.';l    shai^*  of  the   U>ne  ol«>^lv  res^-mbW  tiar  ••:  - 
<»    '.v.:irk?\l  vvnrrasr    to  its  wasted  ci«D«liri*>Q  and  taf^rin::  is* 
\    :::   ".xirti'v::     ^ti\'fi:>'.:sw      K^ct^-nsion  and   dexi«>Q    at   ifc^   anfcir  i> 
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contact  with  the  tibial  articular  surface.  The  cartilage  on  the  exposed 
posterior  portion  of  the  trochlea  seems  healthy.  The  head  of  the  astragalus 
is  very  prominent  on  the  outer  side,  the  scaphoid  being  depressed  downward 
and  inward  away  from  it.  The  anterior  articular  surface  is  prolonged  in  the 
Erection  of  the  displaced  scaphoid.  The  scaphoid,  in  addition  to  its  dis- 
placement, is  much  compressed  on  the  plantar  surface,  being  little  more  than 
one-half  the  width  of  the  dorsal  surface.  The  cuboid  is  displaced  obliquely 
downward  and  forward,  so  that  the  upper  part  of  the  posterior  articular  sur- 
&ce  is  not  in  contact  with  the  calcis. 

A  professional  leg-breaker  is  described  in  the  Weekly  Medical  Review 
of  St  Louis,  April,  1890.  This  person's  name  was  E.  L.  Landers,  and  he 
was  accredited  with  earning  his  living  by  breaking  or  pretending  to  break  his 
leg  in  order  to  collect  damages  for  the  supposed  injury.  Moreover,  this  in- 
dividual had  but  one  leg,  and  was  compelled  to  use  crutches.  At  the  time 
of  report  he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  damages  in  Wichita,  Kansas,  for  a 
supposed  fracture.  The  Review  quotes  a  newspaper  account  of  this 
operation  as  follows  : — 

"  According  to  the  Wichita  Dispatch  he  represented  himself  as  a  telegraph 
operator  who  was  to  have  charge  of  the  postal  telegraph  office  in  that  city  as 
soon  as  the  line  reached  there.  He  remained  about  town  for  a  month  until  he 
found  an  inviting  piece  of  defective  sidewalk,  suitable  for  his  purpose,  when 
he  stuck  his  crutch  through  the  hole  and  fell  screaming  to  the  ground,  de- 
claring that  he  had  broken  his  leg.  He  was  carried  to  a  hospital,  and  after  a 
week's  time,  during  which  he  n^otiated  a  compromise  with  the  city  authori- 
ties and  collected  J 1000  damages,  a  confederate,  claiming  to  be  his  nephew, 
appeared  and  took  the  wounded  man  away  on  a  stretcher,  saying  that  he  was 
going  to  St.  Louis.  Before  the  train  was  fairly  out  of  Wichita,  Landers  was 
laughing  and  boasting  over  his  successful  scheme  to  beat  the  town.  The 
Wichita  story  is  in  exact  accord  with  the  artistic  methods  of  a  one-legged 
sharper  who  about  1878  stuck  his  crutch  through  a  coal-hole  here,  and,  fall- 
ing heels  over  head,  claimed  to  have  sustained  injuries  for  which  he  succeeded 
in  collecting  something  like  J1500  from  the  city.  He  is  described  as  a  fine- 
looking  fellow,  well  dressed,  and  wearing  a  silk  hat.  He  lost  one  leg  in  a 
railroad  accident,  and  having  collected  a  good  round  sum  in  damages  for  it, 
adopted  the  profession  of  leg-breaking  in  order  to  earn  a  livelihood.  He 
probably  argued  that  as  he  had  made  more  money  in  that  line  than  in  any 
other  he  was  especially  fitted  by  natural  talents  to  achieve  distinction  in  this 
direction.  But  as  it  would  be  rather  awkward  to  lose  his  remaining  leg  alto- 
gether he  modified  the  idea  and  contents  himself  with  collecting  the  smaller 
amounts  which  ordinar}^  fractures  of  the  hip-joint  entitle  such  an  expert  *  fine 
worker '  to  receive. 

"  He  first  appeared  here  in  1874  and  succeeded,  it  is  alleged,  in  beating 
the  Life  Association  of  America.     After  remaining  for  some  time  in  the  hos- 
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pilal  he  was  removed  on  a  stretcher  to  an  Illinois  village,  from  whieh  jKim 
the  negotiations  for  damages  were  conducted  by  correspondence,  until  finally 
a  }M)int  of  agreement  was  reached  and  an  agent  of  the  company  was  senttft 
pay  him  the  money.  This  lx?ing  accomplished  the  agent  returned  to  tk 
depot  to  take  the  train  back  to  St.  Louis  when  he  was  surprised  to  see  the 
supix)sed  sufferer  stumping  around  on  his  crutches  on  the  depot  platfoniL 
laughing  and  jesting  over  the  ease  with  which  he  had  beaten  the  corporation. 

"  He  afterward  fell  off  a  Wabash  train  at  EdwanLsville  and  claimed  to 
have  sustained  serious  injuries,  but  in  this  case  the  company's  attorneys  beat 
him  and  j)roved  him  to  l>e  an  imjwstor.  In  1879  he  stumbled  into  the  vAt- 
graph  office  at  the  Union  Depot  here,  when  Henry  C.  Mahoney,  the  superin- 
tendent, catching  sight  of  him,  put  him  out,  with  the  curt  remark  that  be 
didn't  want  him  to  stick  that  crutch  into  a  cuspidor  and  fall  down,  as  it  wis 
too  expensive  a  performance  for  the  company  to  stand.  He  beat  the  Mfe- 
souri  Pacific  and  several  other  railroads  and  municipalities  at  different  times, 
it  is  claimed,  and  manages  to  get  enough  at  each  successful  venture  to  carnr 
him  along  for  a  year  or  eighteen  months,  by  which  time  the  memory  of  hi? 
trick  fades  out  of  the  public  mind,  when  he  again  bobs  up  serenely." 

Anomalous  Suicides. — The  literature  on  suicide  affords  many  instance 
of  self-mutilations  and  ingenious  modes  of  producing  death.  In  the  Dublin 
Mwlical  Press  for  1854  there  is  an  extraordinary  case  of  suicide,  in  wliich  the 
patient  thrust  a  red-hot  poker  into  his  abdomen  and  subsequently  pulled  it 
out,  detac^hing  }x>rtions  of  the  omentum  and  32  inches  of  the  colon.  Anc«thfT 
sui(*ide  in  Great  Britain  swallowed  a  red-hot  poker.*  In  commenting  on  sui- 
cides, in  1835,  Arntzenius  speaks  of  an  ambitious  Frenchman  who  was  desr- 
ous  of  leaving  the  world  in  a  distinguished  manner,  and  who  attached  himself 
to  a  rocket  of  enormous  size  which  he  had  built  for  the  purpose,  and  setting  lirv 
to  it,  ended  his  life.  On  September  28,  1895,  according  to  the  Gauloisawl 
the  New  York  Herald  (Paris  edition)  of  that  date,  tliere  was  adniitte<I  to  ilw 
Hopital  St.  Louis  a  clerk,  ageil  twenty-five,  whom  family  troubles  had  rend- 
ered des}K'rate  and  who  had  determincnl  to  seek  death  as  a  relief  from  hi? 
misery.  Reviewing  the  various  methods  of  committing  suicide  he  found  now 
to  his  taste,  and  resolvinl  on  something  new.  Being  familiar  with  the  c(»d- 
stituents  of  explosives,  he  resolved  to  convert  his  body  into  a  bomb,  load  it 
with  explosives,  and  tlius  blow  himself  to  pieces.  He  pr<x*urt»d  some  [k»w- 
dered  sulphur  and  |)otassium  chlorate,  and  placing  each  in  a  se|iarate  wafer  hf 
swallow(Kl  both  with  the  aid  of  water.  He  then  lay  down  on  his  beil,  dn-sy^J 
in  his  best  clothes,  exp(»eting  that  as  soon  as  the  two  explosive  materials  came 
into  contact  he  would  hurst  like  a  bomb  and  his  troubles  would  l>e  over.  1d- 
stea<l  of  the  anticipated  result  the  most  violent  collicky  pains  ensue<l,  whii-h 
finally  became  so  great  that  he  had  to  summon  his  neighlmrs,  who  t(x>k  him 
to  the  hospital,  where,  afler  vigorous  application  with  the  stomach-pumfi.  it 
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was  hoped  that  his  life  would  be  saved.     Sankey  **  mentions  an  epileptic  who 
i    was  found  dead  in  his  bed  in  the  Oxford  County  Asylum  ;  the  man  had  ac- 
\   complishe<l  his  end  by  placing  a  round  pebble  in  each  nostril,  and  thoroughly 
^  impacting  in  his  throat  a  strip  of  flannel  done  up  in  a  roll.     In  his  "  Insti- 
ll tutes  of  Surgery  "  Sir  Charles  Bell  remarks  that  his  predecessor  at  the  Mid- 
I   dlesex  Hospital  entered  into  a  conversation  with  his  barber  over  an  attempt  at 
f    suicide  in  the  neighborhood,  during  which  the  surgeon  called  the  "  would-be 
i'    suicide  "  a  fool,  explaining  to  the  barber  how  clumsy  his  attempts  had  been, 
I    at  the  same  time  giving  him  an  extempore  lecture  on  the  anatomic  construc- 
I     tion  of  the  neck,  and  showing  him  how  a  successful  suicide  in  this  region 
f     should  be  performed.     At  the  close  of  the  conversation  the  unfortunate  barber 
retired  into  the  back  area  of  his  shop,  and  following  minutely  the  surgeon's 
directions,  cut  his  throat  in  such  a  manner  that  there  was  no  hope  of  saving 
him.     It  is  supposed  that  one  could  commit  suicide  by  completely  gilding 
or  varnishing  the  body,  thus  eliminating  the  excretory  functions  of  the  skin. 
There  is  an  old  stor\'  of  an  infant  who  was  gilded  to  appear  at  a  Papal  cere- 
mony who  died  shortly  afterward  from  the  suppression  of  the  skin-function. 
The  fact  is  one  well  established  among  animals,  but  after  a  full  series  of 
actual  experiments,  Tecontjeff  of  St.  Petersburg  concludes  that  in  this  respect 
man  differs  from  animals.     This  authority  states  that  in  man  no  tangible  risk 
is  entailed  by  this  process,  at  least  for  any  length  of  time  required  for  thera- 
peutic purposes.     "  Tarred  and  feathered  "  persons  rarely  die  of  the  coating 
of  tar  they  receive.     For  other  instances  of  peculiar  forms  of  suicide  reference 
may  be  made  to  numerous  volumes  on  this  subject,  prominent  among  which  is 
that  by  Brierre  de  Boismont,^^  which,  though  somewhat  old,  has  always  been 
found  trustworthy,  and  also  to  the  chapters  on  this  subject  written  by  various 
authors  on  medical  jurisprudence. 

Religious  and  Ceremonial  Mutilations. — Turning  now  to  the  subject 

of  self-mutilation  and  self-destruction  from  the  peculiar  customs  or  religious- 
beliefs  of  people,  we  find  pages  of  information  at  our  disposal.  It  is  not 
only  among  the  savage  or  uncivilized  tribes  that  such  ideas  have  prevailed^ 
but  from  the  earliest  times  they  have  had  their  influence  ujx^n  etlucated 
minds.  In  the  East,  particularly  in  India,  the  doctrines  of  Buddhism,  that 
the  soul  should  be  without  fear,  that  it  could  not  be  destroyed,  and  that  the 
flesh  was  only  its  resting-place,  the  soul  several  times  being  reincarnated, 
brought  about  great  indifference  to  bodily  injuries  and  death.  In  the  history 
of  the  Brahmans  there  was  a  sect  of  philosophers  calleil  the  Gymnosophists^ 
who  had  the  extremest  indifference  to  life.  To  them  incarnation  was  a  posi- 
tive fact,  and  death  was  simply  a  change  of  residence.  One  of  these  philoso- 
phers, Calanus,  was  burned  in  the  presence  of  Alexander ;  and,  according  to 
Plutarch,  three  centuries  later  another  Gyranosophist  named  Jarmenochegra, 
was  similarly  burned  before  Augustus.     Since  this  time,  according  to  Brierre 
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<1(!  lioiHinont,^^  the  Muicides  from  indifference  to  life  in  this  mvstic  oountnr  ait 
<;<)iint<Hl  l)y  the  thou^ancb.  Penetrating  Japan  the  same  sentiment^  according 
to  report,  nimle  it  common  in  the  earlier  history  of  that  country  to  see  ship 
on  itH  coaste,  fillcil  with  fanatics  who,  by  voluntary  dismantling,  suhmeiged 
th(^  vi^hcIh  little  by  little,  the  whole  multitude  sinking  into  the  sea  whOe 
<;hanting  ])raiHeH  to  their  idols.  The  same  doctrines  produced  the  same  resuh 
in  ('hinu.  Ac«)nling  to  Brucker*it  is  well  known  tlmt  among  the  50(> 
philosophers  of  the  college  of  Confucius,  there  were  many  who  disdained  to 
survive  the  loss  of  their  books  (burned  by  order  of  the  savage  Emperor  Chi- 
Koung-ti),  and  throwing  themselves  into  the  sea,  they  disappeared  under  the 
waves.  Acconling  to  Brierre  de  Boismont,  voluntary  mutilation  or  death 
was  very  rare  among  the  Chaldeans,  the  Persians,  or  the  Hebrews,  their  pre- 
i'ei)ts  being  different  from  those  mentioned.  The  Hebrews  in  particular  had 
an  aversion  to  self-murder,  and  during  a  period  in  their  history  of  400(» 
yiuirs  then'  wen»  only  eight  or  ten  suicides  recorded.  Josephus  shows  what 
a  luarkiHl  influence  on  suicides  the  invasion  of  the  Romans  among  the  He- 
bn^ws  had. 

In  Africa,  as  in  India,  there  were  Gymnosophists.  In  Egypt  Se^ortrijN 
the  gnuidi^t  king  of  the  country,  having  lost  his  eyesight  in  his  old  age. 
wilnilv  and  delilH^nitelv  killed  himself.  About  the  time  of  Mark  AnthoDt 
aiul  CUH>imtn\,  jmrtieularly  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  suicide  was  in  great 
favor  in  Kgypt.  In  fact  a  great  number  of  persons  formed  an  academy 
oalliHl  The  8ynai>othanoumenes,  who  had  for  their  object  the  idea  of  dying 
togi^ther.  In  Western  Eurojie,  as  shown  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  D^lid^ 
wo  finil  among  the  Celts  a  projiensity  for  suicide  and  an  indifference  to  tdi- 
timun\  The  Gauls  were  similarly  minded,  believii^  in  the  dogma  of  im- 
nu^rtality  ami  eternal  re|K>sc\  They  thought  little  of  bodily  cares  and  ilk 
In  Gn»iHV  and  Rome  there  was  always  an  aix>logy  for  suicide  and  death  in 
the  Inx^ks  of  the  philosf^phers.  "  Xil  igihtr  mors  o^,  ad  iioj»  ne^u^  pnHn^ 
hiium  :  ifuamh  quuian  mitura  anhni  morialiit  habeturl  *'  cries  Locietios.  Widi 
the  advent  of  Christianity,  condemning  as  it  did  the  barbarous  customs  of 
s*^lt-mutilation  ami  s^^lf-niunler,  these  practices  seem  to  disappear  gradnalk: 
but  stoicism  ami  indifference  to  pain  were  exhibited  in  marcyTtkun.  Toward 
the  middle  agt's  when  fanaticism  was  at  its  height  and  the  nientad  malady  c^f 
deuHniiacal  jxvs^^ssion  was  prvn-alent,  theiv  was  s^Mnething  of  a  leveraoo  v- 
the  old  inisioms.  In  tht*  East  the  Joggemaut  prvicessi^^  w^as  still  in  vopoe. 
but  this  w-ns  suppn^ss*\i  by  civiliied  aatborities  :  outside  of  a  few  miiKf 
^nistiHus  still  pnA*alent  anK^iur  our  own  pe^^e  we  mii«(  t^-»-<iay  lix:»k  to  the 
sax-^ii^^  triU^  t^or  the  jvqx^uatiim  of  such  practi«s^ 

In  an  txixiUiU  aniole  i>n  the  evolutioo  of  cenen>:HQial  in^dtutinih ' 
Hortx^n  Sjxnv\ T  uu  nti^-ns  the  Fuegims.*  Veildahfw  Andjixnai^es^,  Dyaks^  To»hs 
i}\^rb\i<  San::\X  FVxi^  aixl   Dhimals^  Mishnns.  Kasx^ia-^aj^^s.    auil  Soakt 
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Indians^  as  among  people  who  form  societies  to  practise  simple  mutilations  in 
slight  forms.  Mutilations  in  somewhat  graver  forms,  but  still  in  moderation, 
are  practised  by  the  Tasmanians,  Tamaese,  the  people  of  New  Guinea,  Karens, 

*  Nagasy  Ostiaks,  Eskimos,  Chinooks,  Comanches,  and  Chippewas.  What 
''  might  be  called  mixed  or  compound  mutilations  are  practised  by  the  New  Zea- 

*  landers,  East  Africans,  Kondes,  Kukas,  and  Calmucks.  Among  those  prac- 
\  tbing  simple  but  severe  mutilations  are  the  New  Caledonians,  the  Bushmen, 
^  and  some  indigenous  Australians.  Those  tribes  having  for  their  customs  the 
f  practice  of  compound  major  mutilations  are  the  Fiji  Islanders,  Sandwich 
^  Islanders,  Tahitians,  Tongans,  Samoans,  Javanese,   Sumatrans,   natives  of 

*  Malagasy,  Hottentots,  Damaras,  Bcchuanas,  Kaffirs,  the  Congo  people,  the 
^'  Coast  Negroes,  Inland  N^roes,  Dahomeans,  Ashantees,  Fulahs,  Abyssinians, 

*  Arabs,  and  Dakotas.  Spencer  has  evidently  made  a  most  extensive  and  com- 
prehensive study  of  this  subject,  and  his  paper  is  a  most  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  subject.  In  the  preparation  of  this  section  we  have  frequently 
quoted  from  it. 

The  practice  of  self-bleeding  has  its  origin  in  other  mutilations,  although 
the  Aztecs  shed  human  blood  in  the  worship  of  the  sun.  The  Samoi'edes 
have  a  custom  of  drinking  the  blood  of  warm  animals.  Those  of  the 
Fijians  who  were  cannibals  drank  the  warm  blood  of  their  victims.  Among 
the  Amaponda  Kaffirs  there  are  horrible  accounts  of  kindred  savage  cus- 
toms. Spencer  quotes  : — "  It  is  usual  for  the  ruling  chief  on  his  accession 
to  be  washed  in  the  blood  of  a  near  relative,  generally  a  brother,  who  is  put 
to  death  for  the  occasion."  During  a  Samoan  marriage-ceremony  the  friends 
of  the  bride  "took  up  stones  and  beat  themselves  until  their  heads  were 
bruised  and  bleeding."  In  Australia  a  novitiate  at  the  ceremony  of  manhood 
drank  a  mouthful  of  blood  from  the  veins  of  the  warrior  who  was  to  be  his 
sponsor. 

At  the  death  of  their  kings  the  Lacedemonians  met  in  large  numbers  and 
tore  the  flesh  from  their  foreheads  with  pins  and  needles.  It  is  said  that 
inrhen  Odin  was  near  his  death  he  ordered  himself  to  be  marked  with  a  spear ; 
and  Niort,  one  of  his  successors,  followed  the  example  of  his  predecessor. 
Shakespeare  speaks  of  "  such  as  boast  and  show  their  scars."  In  the  olden 
times  it  was  not  uncommon  for  a  noble  soldier  to  make  public  exhibition  of 
his  scars  with  the  greatest  pride ;  in  fact,  on  the  battlefield  they  invited 
the  reception  of  superficial  disfiguring  injuries,  and  to-day  some  students  of  the 
learned  universities  of  Germany  seem  prouder  of  the  possession  of  scars  re- 
ceived in  a  duel  of  honor  than  in  awards  for  scholastic  attainments. 

Lichtenstein  tells  of  priests  among  the  Bc^chuanas  who  made  long  cuts 
from  the  thigh  to  the  knee  of  each  warrior  who  slew  an  enemy  in  battle. 
Among  some  tribes  of  the  Kaffirs  a  kindred  custom  was  practised ;  and 
among  the  Damaras,  for  every  wild  animal  a  young  man  destroyed  his 
father  made  four  incisions  on  the  front  of  his  son's  body.    Speaking  of  certain 
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Corijfo  |H'opU',  Tiutkcy  wiys  that  they  scar  themselves  principally  with  tlie  idei 
of  reii<leriii^  theiiiHelvcrt  a^rec-ahle  to  the  women  of  their  tribe.  Anioi^the 
It/JM'X  IiMliaii.-*  of  Ync-jitan,  a  rac^*  with  particulariy  hantLsome  features,  ?oim 
an*  iiiarke<l  with  w'jirred  lines,  inflicted  as  signs  of  courage. 

Cosmetic  Mutilations. — In  mcxlem  times  there  have  been  individual? 
<x|M'rt  in  n^nn^vin^  facial  deformities,  and  by  operations  of  various  kind:?  pn^ 
diK'in^  plennini^  <h'ni|)les  or  other  artificial  signs  of  beauty.  AVe  have  seen  an 
iipiMinitUH  advertised  to  he  worn  on  the  nose  during  the  night  for  the  purposeof 
eorreeting  a  <lisaj^r(»eal)le  contour  of  this  oi^a^an.  A  medical  description  of  the 
iirlifieiid  manufacture  of  dimples  is  as  follows  : — ^  "  The  modus  operandi  wi* 
to  niiik(>  a  puncture  in  the  skin  where  the  dimple  was  required,  which  would 
not  he  noticed  when  h(»al(Hl,  and,  with  a  verj'  delicate  instrument,  remove  a 
porti(»n  of  the  nuisele.  Inflannnation  was  then  excited  in  the  skin  overihe 
Hubeutnneous  pit,  and  in  a  few  days  the  wound,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  was 
hiudtnl,  and  a  charming  dimple  was  the  result."  It  is  quite  possible  that  some 
of  our  ni*Hlern  openitors  Imve  overstepped  the  bounds  of  necessity',  and  per- 
fornunl  unjust ifiahh*  plastic  oiH^rations  to  satisfy  the  vanity  of  their  patientiw 

l>ol>n/.liotVer  siiys  of  the  Abipimes  that  boys  of  seven  pierce  their  littk 
arms  in  imitation  of  their  |>iirents.  Among  some  of  the  indigenous  Austn- 
liaus  it  is  quite  (Misti>marv  for  riilgixl  and  linear  scars  to  he  self-inflicted.  In 
'Fauna  the  |HH»pIe  piXHhuv  elevateil  scars  on  the  amis  and  chests.  Bancroft 
iNHMtt\M  that  laniily-marks  of  this  nature  existed  among  the  Cuebas  of  Ceoml 
Anu^rioa,  n^t'usjd  lH»ing  tantamount  to  rebellion.  Schomboi^k  tell*  thu 
juuoug  the  Aniwaks,  after  a  Mariquawi  dance,  so  great  istlK4r  zeal  for  boDur- 
aMe  s*nu>i»  the  IdtHHl  will  nui  down  their  swollen  t^v^,  and  strips  of  dan 
auil  uuiMde  han^r  tn»m  the  mangUxl  liml^  Similar  practices  ivndered  it 
tu\^^ss;iry  t*or  the  I'uii^Hl  Statics  G\Avmmem  to  stop  some  o\  the  <vrem*»!iiil 
djuuvs  of  tht^  Indians  uiHior  their  surwillance. 

A  |Hvuliar  custom  among  savages  is  tht*  ampatatioii  of  a  finger  l^l 
viioriti^v  to  a  deiiv.  In  the  trilv  of  the  Daki^as  the  rt-lativt-s  ••fa  d^ad  fhirf 
ivieiluxl  hi>  >pirii  hy  am|HUatiug  a  liiu^r.  In  a  simiLo-  ^ray.  during  hi^  inita- 
ti*MK  the  y^Mmc  Mamlan  warrior,  *•  In^kiii^  up  the  linie  £ni?t-T  '••f  hi>  WthiD»: 
tt^  the  l%n\*u  Spirit/*  .  ,  *M^xpre?^^  hi>  wiliiifcsn>c^>(?>  T-^irivt'  h  a>  a  sirtiay. 
and  Ih^  Ihv<  i:  on  \\h  dritxl  but&lo  >kulL  wht-n  acn^it-T  <-i><iii-  h  -r^fT  ne»r  i> 
],a;Kl  with  a  l>;tAv  ,.f  tIh-'  hat^'hct/*  A«>*niini:  T--  MiLrii>:-r  T2»t  ittnTtS  ••! 
r.^'.K"^  o;;i  ^^t*"  :•»  ;v*r!i»»n  of  ihi-  little  fingif'T  a?  %  s»fTiS;>  i-  •  liit  ^  o?-  I'C  ae 
rtwAtn  t  !^  ,"t  >r.;yriT  sSck  lY-liitive.  TIk-  An?STa23iii»>  iitxt  ji  t'zt^^mx  i 
o;:::::ii:  ..:^'  :h»  .;»<  ^  .in:  v^f  tbi   linJe  fixM?<fT  cif  it«mfiW  a?-  t  ini-oi   c  sarcj?- 

^■•»'*        »•         .,•..         ^v»*       «.«<.K.,       *«•  #  J\        J^  ■  7i*        «  X  ^^Mmmt^  ^  JP\  ^^Sm 
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Sandwich  Islands,  Cook  mentions  in  his  "  Voyages  '*  the  custom  of  knocking 
out  from  one  to  four  front  teeth. 

Among  the  Australian  tribes  the  age  of  virility  and  the  transition  into 
manhood  is  celebrated  by  ceremonial  customs,  in  which  the  novices  are  sub- 
jected to  minor  mutilations.  A  sharp  bone  is  used  for  lancing  their  gums, 
while  the  throw-stick  is  used  for  knocking  out  a  tooth.  Sometimes,  m  addi- 
tion to  this  crude  dentistrj',  the  youth  is  required  to  submit  to  cruel  gashes 
cut  upon  his  back  and  shoulders,  and  should  he  flinch  or  utter  any  cry  of 
pain  he  is  always  thereafter  classed  with  women.  Haygarth  writes  of  a  semi- 
domesticated  Australian  who  said  one  day,  with  a  look  of  importance,  that  he 
must  go  away  for  a  few  days,  as  he  had  grown  to  man's  estate,  and  it  was  high 
time  he  had  his  teeth  knocked  out.  It  is  an  obligatory  rite  among  various 
African  tribes  to  lose  two  or  more  of  their  front  teeth.  A  tradition  among 
certain  Peruvians  was  that  the  Conqueror  Huayna  Coapse  made  a  law  that 
they  and  their  descendants  should  have  three  front  teetli  pulled  out  in  each 
jaw.  Cieza  speaks  of  another  tradition  requiring  the  extraction  of  the  teeth 
of  children  by  their  fathers  as  a  very  acceptable  service  to  their  gods.  The 
Damaras  knock  out  a  wedge-shaped  gap  between  two  of  their  front  teeth  ;  and 
the  natives  of  Sierra  Leone  file  or  chip  their  teeth  after  the  same  fashion. 

Depilatory  customs  are  very  ancient,  and  although  minor  in  extent  are 
still  to  be  considered  under  the  heading  of  mutilations.     The  giving  of  hair 
to  the  (lead  as  a  custom,  has  been  perpetuated  through  many  tribes  and  nations. 
In  Euripides  we   find  Electra  admonishing  Helen  for  sparing  her  locks,  and 
thereby  defrauding  the  dead.     Alexander  the  Great  shaved  his  locks  in  mourn- 
ing for  his  friend,  Hephsestion,  and  it  was  supposed  that  his  death  was  hastened 
by  the  sun's  heat  on  his  bare  head  after  his  hat  blew  off  at  Babylon.     Both 
the  Dakota  Indians  and  the  Caribs  maintain  the  custom  of  sacrificing  hair  to 
the  (lead.     In  Peru  the  custom  was  varied  by  pulling  out  eyelashes  and  eye- 
brows and  presenting  them  to  the  sun,  the  hills,  etc.     It  is  said  this  custom  is 
still  in  continuance.     When  Clovis  was  visited  by  the  Bishop  of  Toulouse  he 
gave  him  a  hair  from  his  beard  and  was  imitated  by  his  followers.     In  the 
Arthurian  legends  we  find  "  Then  went  Arthur  to  Caerleon ;  and   thither 
came   messages  from  King  Ryons  who  said,   ^  even   kings  have   done   me 
homage,  and  with  their  beards  I  have  trimmed  a  mantle.     Send  me  now  thy 
beard,  for  there  lacks  yet  one  to  the  finishing  of  the  mantle.'  "     The  associa- 
tion betw(*en  short  hair  and  slavery  arose  from  the  custom  of  taking  hair  fn)m 
the  slain.     It  existed  among  the  Greeks  and   Romans,  and  was  well  known 
among  the  indigenous  tribes  of  this  continent.     Among  the  Shoshones  he  who 
took  the  most  scalps  gained  the  most  glory. 

In  spc^aking  of  the  prisoners  of  the  Chicimecs  Bancroft  says  they  were 
often  s(^lped  while  yet  alive,  and  the  bloody  trophies  pla(;ed  on  the  heads  of 
their  tormentors.  In  this  manner  we  readily  see  that  long  hair  among  the 
indigenous  tribc^s  and  various  Orientals,  Ottomans,  Greeks,  Franks,  Groths,  etc., 
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was  (HinHidered  a  si^n  of  roHpect  and  honor.     The  respect  and  preservation  of 
the  Chinese?  (jiieiu;  is  well  known  in  the  present  day.     Wishing  to  divide  theb 
brother's  kin^loni,  Clothair  and  Childebert  consulted  whether  to  cut  off  the  hair 
of  their  nephews,  the  rightful  successors,  so  as  to  reduce  them  to  the  rank  irf 
subjects,  or  to  kill  them.    The  gods  of  various  people,  especially  the  greater  god?. 
were  distinguishcnl  by  their  long  beards  and  flowing  locks.    In  all  pictures  Tkf 
and  Samson  were  both  given  long  hair,  and  the  belief  in  strength  and  hoiKf 
from  long  hair  is  proverbial.    Hercules  is  always  pictured  with  curls.    Accord- 
ing to  Goldzhier,  long  locks  of  hair  and  a  long  beard  are  mythologic  attributes 
of  the  sun.     The  sun's  rays  are  compared  to  long  locks  or  hairs  on  the  &« 
of  the  sun.     When  the  sun  seti^and  leaves  his  place  to  the  darkness,  orvhi-n 
the  powerful  summer  sun  is  succeeded  by  the  weak  rays  of  the  winter  >ud. 
then  Samson's  long  locks,  through  which  alone  his  strength  remains,  are  cut  off 
by  the  treacherj'  of  his  deceitful  concubine  Delilah  (the  languishing,  acconl- 
ing  to  the  meaning  of  the  name).     The  beaming  Apollo  was,  moreover,  calM 
the  "  Unshaven  ; "  and  Minos  cannot  conquer  the  solar  hero,  Nisos,  until  th^^ 
latter  loses  his  golden  hair.     In  Arabic  ^^  Shams-on "  means  the  sun.  aod 
Samson  had  seven  hx'ks  of  hair,  the  number  of  the  planetaiy  bodies    Id 
view  of  the  foregoing  facts  it  seems  quite  possible  that  the  majority  rf  depil- 
atory pnK'esses  on  the  scalp  originated  in  sun-worship,  and  throi^  vari<:>u^ 
phases  and   changes   in   religions  were   perpetuated   to   the    Middle  Agt^. 
Charles  Martel  sent  Pepin,  his  son,  to  Luithprand,  king  of  the  Lombanl\ 
that  he  might  cut  his  first  locks,  and  by  this  ceremony  hold  for  the  fotniv  tiji" 
phuH)  of  his  illustrious  father.     To  make  peace  with  Alaric,  Clovis  becamt-  hi* 
adoptinl  son  by  offering  his  beard  to  be  cut.     Among  the  Caribs  the  hair  o»ih 
stituteil  their  chief  pride,  and  it  was  considered  uneqaivoeal  proof  f»f  ih*- 
sincerity  of  their  sorrow,  when  on  the  death  of  a  relative  they  cat  their  hair 
short.     Among  the  Hebn^ws  shaving  of  the  head  was  a  funeral  rite,  a&i 
among  the  Greeks  and  Ilomans  the  hair  was  cut  short  in  nioaming.  either  :'•: 
a  H'lative  or  for  a  eelebrateil  jiersonage.     According  to  Krehl  the  Arah*  al^ 
had  sueh  customs.     SiH^ncer  mentions  that  during  an  eruption  in  Hawaii 
**  King  Kamahameha  cut  otF  part  of  his  own  hair"    .     .      .     ••  ami  thnv  r: 
into  the  torn^it  (of  lava)." 

The  Tong:i  reganUnl  the  pubic  hairs  as  under  the  special  care  of  ihr  •!*•  ^-il 
and  with  gnnit  een^niony  maile  haste  to  remove  them.  The  temale  inhar  :- 
tants  of  some  jH»rtions  of  the  coast  of  Guinea  remove  the  pubio  hairs  x-^  Ei.< 
as  they  apinnir.  A  eurii>us  custom  of  Mohammedan  ladies  alter  marria::^  > 
to  rid  themselves  of  the  hirsute  ap)>endages  of  the  pubes.  I>epilat*«rv  ^izi- 
ments  an*  employeil,  cnmsisting  of  equal  |xirts  of  slaked  Hni*:*  ami  ar^r:- 
made  into  a  jniste  with  R»st»-water.  It  is  siiid  that  this  important  oervnii-civ  « 
n«»t  essi^ntial  in  virgins.  One  of  the  ceremonies  of  asw<uminjr  the  &>ra  vir..* 
uniontr  the  indigenous  Australians  consists  in  submitting  to  ha\-in;r  •:^«r.  •:?> 
tioular  hair  plucked  singly  fn»m  the  hotly,  the  candidate  bein;^  nr-»^'i:r»r-i  -•  t 
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to  display  evideiires  of  pain  during  the  oiwratioii.  Formerly  the  Japanese 
women  at  marring  bW-keiiwl  their  leuth  and  i^liaved  nr  pulleil  out  t)ieir  eye- 
brows. 

The  custom  of  boring  the  ear  is  verj-  old,  mention  of  it  being  mode  in 
£<xo(lus  xxi,,  5  and  6,  in  which  we  find  that  if  a  Hebrew  servant  served  for 
six  years,  his  free<iom  was  optional,  but  it'  he  plainly  said  that  he  loved  his 
mooter,  and  his  wife  and  children,  and  did  not  desire  to  leave  their  house,  the 
master  should  bring  him  before  the  judges  ;  and  according  to  the  passage  in 
Exodus,  "  he  shall  also  briug  him  to  the  door  or  unto  the  doorpost,  and  his 
master  shall  bore  his  ear  through  with  an  awl ;  and  he  sahall  ser\'e  him  for- 
ever." AH  the  Burmese,  says  Sangermano,  without  exception,  have  the 
custom  of  Iwring  their  ears.     The  days  when  the  operations  were  performed 
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yrvT^  kept  as  festivals.  The  luiiicrous  custom  of  piercing  the  ears  for  the 
wearing  of  ornnmeutH,  typical  of  savagery  and  found  in  all  indigenous  Afri- 
can tribes,  is  univcraally  prevalent  among  our  own  pe<»ple. 

The  extreniii^ts  in  this  custom  are  the  Botocndos,  who  represent  the  most 
cruel  and  ferocious  of  the  Brazilian  tribes,  and  who  es|tecially  cherish  a  love 
for  cannibalism.  They  have  a  fondnesa  for  distiguring  themselves  hy  insert- 
ing in  the  lower  part?  tif  their  ears  and  in  their  under  lips  variiiusly  shajtcd 
pieces  of  wood  oniamente  adlcd  peleles,  catising  enonnoua  protrusion  of  the 
under  lip  and  a  repulsive  wide  mouth,  as  shown  in  Figure  230. 

Tattooing  Ls  ii  i>ei'ulinr  custom  originating  in  various  ways.     The  rauteriala 
uiR'd  iire  vermilion,  indigo,  carbon,  or  gunpowder.     At  one  time  this  custom 
was  used  in  the  East  tu  indicate  caste  and  citizenship.     Both  sexes  (A 
Sandwich  Islan<lers  have  a  peculiar  tattooed  mark  indicative  of  their  trjh 
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district  Among  the  Uapes,  one  tribe,  the  Tucanocs,  have  three  vortical 
blue  lines.  Among  other  people  tattooed  marks  indicated  servility,  and 
Boyle  says  the  Kyans,  PakataiLs,  and  Kermowits  alone,  among  the  Borneo 
people,  practised  tattooing,  and  adds  that  these  races  are  the  least  esteemed 
for  bravery.  Of  the  Fijians  the  women  alone  are  tattooed,  possibly  as  a 
method  of  adornment 

The  tattooing  of  the  people  of  Otaheite,  seen  by  Cook,  was  surmised  br 
him    to    have  a  religious  significance,   as  it    presented    in    many    instances 
"  squares,  circles,  crescents,  and  ill-designed  representations  of  men  and  dog?." 
Ever)'  one  of  these  people  was  tattooed  upon  reaching  majority.     According 
to  Carl  Bwk,  among  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo  all  of  the  married  women  were 
tattooed  on  the  hands  and  feet,  and  sometimes  on  the  thighs.      The  decoratioD 
is  one  of  the  privileges  of  matrimony,  and  is  not  permitted  to  unmarrie<l  girk 
Andrew  Lang  says  of  the  Australian  tribes  that  the  Wingong  or  the  Totem 
of  each  man   is  indicated    by  a  tattooed  representation  of   it  on  his  flesL 
The  celebrated  American  traveler.  Carpenter,  remarks  tliat  on  his  vish  to  a 
great  prison  in  Burmah,  which  contains  more  than  3000  men,  he  saw  6000 
tattooed  legs.     The  origin  of  the  custom  he  was  unable  to  find  out,  but  in 
Burmah  tattooing  was  a  sign  of  manhood,  and  professional  tattooers  go  about 
with  lx>oks  of  designs,  each  design  warding  off  some  danger.      Bourke  quotes 
that  among  the  Ajiaches-Yumas  of  Arizona   the  married   levomen  are  dis^ 
tinguisheil  by  several  blue  lines  running  from  the  lower  lip  to  the  chin ;  and 
he  remarks  that  when  a  young  woman  of  this  tribe  is  anxious  to  bectHne  a 
mother  she  tattoos  the  figure  of  a  child  on  her  forehead.      After  they  marrv 
Mojave  girls  tattoo  the  chin  with  vertical  blue  lines ;  and  when   an  Eskimo 
wife  has  her  face  tattooed  with  lamp-black  she  is  regarded  as  a  matron  in 
societv.     The  Polvnesians  have  carried  this  dermal  art  to  an  extent  which  i< 
unequaled  by  any  other  people,  and  it  is  universally  practised  among  thenL 
(Quoted  by  Burke,  Sullivan  states  that  the  custom  of  tattooing  continued  in 
England  and  Ireland  down  to  the  seventh  century.     This  was  the  tattooing 
with  the  woad.     Fletcher  remarks  that  at  one  time,  about  the  famous  shrine 
of  Our  Lady  of  Loretto,  were  seen  professional  tattooers,  who  for  a  small 
sum  of  money  would  j>roduce  a  design  commemorative  of  the  pilgrim's  vish 
to  the  shrine.     A  like  profitable  industry  is  pursued  in  Jerusalem. 

Universal  tatt<K)ing  in  some  of  the  Eastern  countries  is  used  as  a  meaib 
of  criminal  punishment,  the  survival  of  the  persecuted  individual  beii^  im- 
material to  the  torturers,  as  he  would  be  branded  for  life  and  ostracijoed  if  he 
n»covereil.  Illustrative  of  this  CyConnell  *  tells  of  a  case  in  Hebra's  clinic. 
The  jxitient,  a  man  five  feet  nine  inches  in  height,  was  completely  tatt«^vi 
from  head  to  foot  with  all  sorts  of  devices,  such  as  elephants,  birds,  lions, 
etc.,  and  across  his  forehead,  dragons.  Not  a  square  of  even  a  quarter  imi 
had  been  exempt  from  the  process.     According  to  his  tale  this  man  had  he^ 

a  218.  1871,  323. 
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ftder  of  a  band  of  Greek  robbers,  or^nixed  to  invade  Chinese  Tnrtary, 
I  together  with  an  Amcrioin  and  a  Spaniard,  was  ordered  by  the  ndor  of 

invfulcd  province  to  Iw  bnmdefi  in  this  manner  as  a  criminal.  It  t^nik 
c  montiis'  continuonu  work  to  curry  out  this  sentcnee,  <hiring  which  his 
mdes  sncoumbcd  to  the  terrible  agonies.  During  tlie  entire  day  for  thi^  es- 
Ip*!  |>eriod  indigo  was  pricked  in  this  unf()rtnnate  man's  skin.  Accounts  snch 
his  have  been  appropriated  by  exhibitionists,  who  have  eansed  themselves 
le  tattooed  merely  for  mercenarr'  purposes.  The  accompanying  illustration 
p  231)  represents  the  aj*- 
ranoeof  a  "tattooed  man" 
t  exhibited  himself.  He 
med  that  his  tattooing  was 
e  by  electricity.  Tlie  de- 
)  showing  on  liis  back  is 
ipyofa  pictureof  the  Vir- 

Mary  surrounded   by  31 
els. 
The  custom  of  tattooing 

arms,  chest,  or  back  is 
te  prevalent,  and  jtarticii- 
y  among  sailors  and  sol- 
B.  The  sequences  of  tJiis 
bom  are  sometimes  quite 
ious.  Syphilis  has  been 
juently  contracted  in  this 
nner,  and  Maury  and 
Ilea  have  collecteil  l.'i 
Ds  of  syphilis  acquired 

tattooing.  (.'Ii('iiii>sr'' 
orts^  the  ca.'ie  "f  ;i  y.nui^' 
cksmith  who  had  the  em- 
lUs  of  his  trade  tatliKied 
m  his  right  forearm.     At  n^.  j^i.- ■  lun  ..■i  m.i,  ■ 

end  of  forty  days  small, 

I,  scaly  elevations  appeared  at  five  different  points  in  the  tattooed  area, 
ese  broke  down  and  formed  ulcers.  When  examined  these  idcers  pre- 
ted  the  peculiarities  of  chancres,  and  there  was  npitn  the  tiody  of  the 
ient  a  well-marked  syphilitic  roseola.  It  was  ascertained  that  during  the 
»oing  the  operator  had  moistened  the  ink  with  his  own  wiliva. 

Hutchinson  exhibited*"'  drawings  and  pliotjigniplis  showing  the  omdilion 
the  arms  of  two  lioys  suffering  fn»ni  tuberculosis  of  the  skin,  who  hiid 
in  inoculated  in  the  process  of  tattooing.     The  tattiwiing  was  done  by  the 
•  Arch.  f.  Dermstol.  n.  Syph.,  Band  iiix.,  Heft  3. 
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brrither  of  one  of  the  lads  who  was  in  the  last  stages  of  phdusts.  and  wIk*  Osri 
his  «>wn  saliva  to  mix  the  pigment.    The  cases  were  ondcr  the  care  vf  Mixnv 
of  Tottenham^  by  whom  thej  had  been  |»evioasly  reported.*     Willmn^^  \ak 
reported  the  case  of  a  militiaman  of  seventeen  who,  three  days  after  an  exta- 
sive  tattooing  of  the  left  forearm,  comi^ained  of  paia.  sweUing.  and  tentnitaB 
of  the  left  wrist.     A  day  later  acute  kft-aded  piieiuD«>Dui  devekfcd.  la 
rapidly  subsideil.     The   left  shoolder,  knee,  and  ankle  wer^  socceasiv^  in. 
VI  lived  in  the  inflammation,  and  a  cardiac  bruit  develofieiL      Finally  chom 
devel«»ped  as  a  o^mplication,  limited  for  a  time  to  the  left  side*  but  slk>nk 
spreading  to  the  right,  where  rheamatic  inflammation  was  anawdking  the  yist&. 
The  last,  however,  quickly  subsided,  leaving  a  general,  thoii^:h  mild  chura 
an«l  a  permanendy  damaged  heart. 

Infibnlation  of  the  male  and  female  external  genital  organs  f«:«r  the  pro- 
ven ti«>n  «^f  sexual  o^n^rress  is  a  very  ancient  cnstom.  The  Rfl>nians  intibo- 
lated  thi-ir  ^inger^  to  prevent  coitus^  and  consequent  <4iaiige  in  the  vi^ce.  and 
pursued  the  same  practice  with  their  actors  and  dancers^  Accortlii^  t«  •  CVkts 
Mentirialis,  and  •»thc'rs,  the  gladiat<»s  were  infibnlated  to  gnanl  against  die 
li>>s  of  vi^nir  by  st-xual  exce*%&€s.  In  an  old  Italian  work  ^  there  i«  a  fi^re«:if 
an  intil>ulat»/fl  murieian — a  little  bpi>nze  statue  reprEsentingr  a  lean  individul 
tortunid  or  defMrme*!  by  carry ii^  an  enonn«>ns  ring  thnxi^  the  end  of  the 
l^-nis.  In  i*ne  y^(  his  pleasantries  Martial  **  says  of  these  infilKilateil  sii^Ts 
that  thtry  s^^m^rtimcs  brvak  their  rings  and  fiul  to  place  the-ni  Ijack — **  d  c»jw 
r*nh^*lnrit  t"i-*/i*^'*in  r#'/^r  i>:Mfw,"  Heinsins  Ci>nsi^lers  Atsaiuemnon  cautii^b 
when  he  left  IVm«"l*xiis  m.^r  Clvtemnestra,  as  he  remarks  that  Denit^ilx-a* 
wa-  inlibuLit^^i.  F'-r  -uoh  purp>*es  as  the  tMivgoing  intibulation  ofterwl  i 
m^rv  human*'  m«ri}i-«l  than  ca>:rati»«n. 

Innbiil:ui«*n  by  a  rin^  in  the  prepoce  wa-  used  ti*  pn-vent  prematuiv 
o«piilati*»n.  :in«l  was  in  rime  v»  be  renH>ved.  Imt  in  s«>me  cases  its  function 
w:i-  the  prv-^-c-rvari'-a  "t"  prr^hrtual  chasdty.  Ami:ing  s«>nie  of  the  religi^Hb 
mvihlioant-  in  In*iia  th-.rv  w^rv  ?«>nie  wh">  were  ct>ndeinned  to  a  life  of  oliast- 
ity.  :uiil.  in  thv  h^-ttr  r  •-limartLS.  when?  nndity  was  the  cnstom,  these  pen?«:»o< 
trav^leil  aUxit  rx;»*-i:ii:  an  v»>m>4is  preputsd  rin%r.  which  was  lookeil  upw 
with  ;iil» •nir:» •:!  \-y  •i-v- -.-.::  w.<uen.  It  is  sail  the?e  h«>ly  persons  were  in  S4»nie 
p-:i«»  r*'  v-n- r.i:t*i  thi*:  j«e»-ple  oame  ••n  thtrir  knevs,  ami  biiwing  Ijelow  the 
riiii:.  askt^l  I'-rjiv^.ix-s^ — ii»>?>^iblv  iVnr  sexual  rxoe^ses^ 

Kh«Ai::is  ni^r.::  ■::>-  tr^r  'j-^tirr  •<  innlHiIati*:4i  in  antiquity,  and  Fahrifiu? 
a'A  ,ii:i:v:>K:::e  remarks  thai  iniV4ilati>>n  was  usually  practL^^ed  in  femalfti 
!^r  thv  ^>r^r\^.ti  n  •>:  ••^hAscity-  X«>  B«>man  maiden  was  able  to  pres<*ne 
h^r  \-ir^.:v!rk-  'iMrlr^  ixir:: .  :;xi:>;-q  in  the  celebrations  in  the  Temples  <»f 
Vtnits.  :h-  •>. V<iv. /r-:s  ;:  Vrn.is  iod  Mar?*  rtc  wherein  \noe  was  author- 
:rol  Vy  .::v:v.-    ::•.;.::>:::  r. :    zr   this  rv"as*>n    the  lips  of   the    vagina    wtiv 

«  -^r*.  '.-^-^        :-:••  ^-224.  No.  lr?OtJ,  144'». 

'  M.'C  .:Tj;'-ir::  i:::  :>     r^v.r.  itvt    W~-jiei.afc»B-  Rmbc.  ITfifT.         ^509,  epig.,  81,  L.  ^ii- 
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closed  by  rings  of  iron,  copper,  or  silver,  so  joined  as  to  hinder  coitus,  but 

not  prevent  evacuation.     Different  sized  rings  were  used  for  those  of  different 

■ges.       Although  this  device   provided  against  the  coitus,  the  maiden  was 

not  free  from  the  assaults  of  the  Lesbians.     During  the  Middle  Ages,  in 

place  of  infibulation,  chastity-girdles  were  used,  and  in  the  Italian  girdles, 

Buch  as  the  one  exhibited  in  the  Mus6e  Cluny  in  Paris,  both  the  anus  and 

vulva  were  protected  by  a  steel  covering  perforated  for  the  evacuations.     In 

the  Orient,  particularly  in  India  and  Persia,  according  to  old  travelers,"  the 

labia   were   sewed  together,  allowing  but  a   small    opening  for  excretions. 

Bufibn  and  Brown  mention  infibulation  in  Abyssinia,  the  parts  being  sepa- 

Tated  by  a  bistoury  at  the  time  of  marriage.     Li  Circassia  the  women  were 

protected  by  a  copper  girdle  or  a  corset  of  hide  and  skin  which,  according 

to  custom,  only  the  husband  could  undo.     Peney  ^  speaks  of  infibulation  for 

the  preser\'ation  of  chastity,  as  observed  by  him  in  the  Soudan.     Among  the 

Nubians  this  operation  was  performed  at  about  the  age  of  eight  with  great 

ceremony,  and  when  the  time  for  marriage  approachal  the  vulva  had  to  be 

<q)ened   by  incision.      Sir  Richard  Buxton,   a  distinguished    traveler,   also 

speaks  of  infibulation,  and,  according  to  him,  at  the  time  of  the  marriage 

ceremony  the  male  tries  to   prove   his  manhood  by  using  only  Nature's 

method  and  weapon  to  consummate  the  marriage,  but  if  he  failed  he  was 

allowed  artificial  aid  to  effect  entrance.     Sir  Samuel  Baker  is  accredited  in 

The  Lancet  with  giving  an  account  in  I^atin  text  of  the  modus  operandi  of  a 

practice  among  the  Nubian  women  of  removing  the  clitoris  and  nymphse  in 

the  young  girl,  and  abrading  the  adjacent  walls  of  the  external  labia  so  that 

they  would  adhere  and  leave  only  a  urethral  aperture. 

This  ancient  custom  of  infibulation  is  occasionally  seen  at  the  present  day 
in  civilizeil  countries,  and  some  cases  of  infibulation  from  jealousy  are  on 
reconl.  There  is  mentioned,  as  from  the  Leicester  Assizes,^  the  trial  of 
George  Baggerly  for  execution  of  a  villainous  design  on  his  wife.  In  jeal- 
ousy he  "  had  sewed  up  her  private  parts.^'  Recently,  before  the  New  York 
Aea<lemy  of  Medicine,  Collier*^  reported  a  case  of  pregnancy  in  a  woman 
pr€»senting  nympha-infibulation.  The  patient  sought  the  physician's  advice 
in  the  summer  of  1894,  while  suffering  from  uterine  disease,  and  being  five 
weeks  prt»gnant.  Slie  was  a  German  woman  of  twenty-c»ight,  had  been  mar- 
rieil  several  vears,  and  was  the  mother  of  several  children.  Collier  exam- 
ine<I  her  and  observed  two  holes  in  the  nymphte.  When  he  askeil  her 
concerning  these,  she  reluctantly  told  him  that  she  had  been  compelled  by  her 
husband  to  wear  a  lock  in  this  region.  Her  mother,  prior  to  their  marriage^ 
sent  her  over  to  the  care  of  her  future  husband  (he  having  left  Germany 
some  months  before).     On  her  arrival  lie  perforatiKl  the  labia  minora,  causing 

»  Soholz,  Indes-OrieDtales,  and  others. 

*'  Hull,  de  la  Soc.  de  Geograph.,  Paris,  Series  iv.,  xvii.,  339. 

c  374,  1737,  vii.,  250.  d  132,  Dec.  15,  1894. 
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her  to  be  ill  several  weeks ;  after  she  had  sufficiently  recovered  he  patoai 
padlock,  and  for  many  years  he  had  practised  the  habit  of  locking  her  ijB 
after  each  intercourse.  Strange  to  relate,  no  physician,  except  Collier,  y 
ever  inquired  about  the  openings.  In  this  connection  the  celebratdHai. 
vey  *  mentions  a  mare  with  infibulated  genitals,  but  these  did  not  prerat  fr 
successfiil  labor.  ^ 

Occasionally  infibulation  has  been  used  as  a  means  of  preyentii{ 
masturbation.  De  la  Fontaine  has  mentioned  this  fact,  and  there  is  a  cw 
in  this  countrj'  in  which  acute  dementia  from  masturbation  was  cured  by  i^ 
fibulation.^  In  this  instance  the  prepuce  was  perforated  in  two  oppoafe 
places  by  a  trocar,  and  t\vo  pewter  sounds  (No.  2)  were  introduced  mto  tk 
wounds  and  twisted  like  rings.  On  the  eleventh  day  one  of  the  rings  i» 
removed,  and  a  fi*esh  one  introduced  in  a  new  place.  A  cure  was  effectd  ii 
eight  wwks.  There  is  recent  mention  made*^  of  a  method  of  preveiitiDji 
masturbation  by  a  cage  fastened  over  the  genitals  by  straps  and  locks.  Ii 
cases  of  children  the  key  was  to  be  kept  by  the  parents,  but  in  adults  to  be 
put  in  some  part  of  the  house  remote  from  the  sleeping  apartment,  the  thwrj 
being  that  the  desire  would  leave  before  the  key  could  be  obtained. 

Among  some  peoples  the  urethra  was  slit  up  as  a  means  of  preyeiitii[ 
COnceptioUi  making  a  meatus  near  the  base  of  the  penis.  Herodotus  remab 
that  the  women  of  a  certain  portion  of  Egypt  stoo<l  up  while  they  urinatei, 
while  the  men  squatted.  Investigation  lias  shown  that  the  women  were  (Mfi 
to  stand  up  on  account  of  elongated  nymphse  and  labia,  while  the  men  soofji 
a  sitting  posture  on  account  of  the  termination  of  the  urethra  being  on  4e 
inferior  side  of  the  base  of  the  penis,  artificially  formed  there  in  order  to  p^ 
vent  conception.  In  the  Australian  Medical  Gazette,  May,  1883,  there  t as 
account  of  some  of  the  methods  of  the  Central  Australians  of  preventing  «ft 
ception.  One  was  to  make  an  opening  into  the  male  urethra  just  anterior  i 
the  scrotum,  and  another  was  to  slit  up  the  entire  urethra  so  far  as  to  mal 
but  a  single  canal  from  the  scrotum  to  the  glans  penis.  Bourke  qual 
Palmer  in  mentioning  that  it  is  a  custom  to  split  the  urethra  of  the  male 
the  Kalkadoon  tribe,  near  Cloncurrj',  Queensland,  Australia.  Mayer 
Vienna  descril)es  an  operation  of  j)erforation  of  the  j>enis  among  the  Mala] 
and  Jagor  and  Mieklucho-Maclay  report  similar  customs  among  the  Dvj 
and  other  natives  of  Borneo,  Java,  and  Phillipine  Islands. 

Circumcision  is  a  rite  of  great  antiquity.  The  Bible  furnishes  fn^jn 
records  of  this  subjix^t,  and  the  bas-reliefs  on  some  of  the  old  EgA'ptian  ru 
represent  I'ircumcised  children.  I^abat  has  found  traces  of  circumcision  a 
excision  of  nyniplue  in  mummies.  Hercxlotus  remarks  tluit  the  Eg}*pti: 
practis(xl  circumcision  rather  as  a  sanitary  measure  than  as  a  rite.  Volta 
stat(Hl  that  the  Hebrews  borrowed  circumcision  from  the  Egyptians ;  hut  l 
Jews  claimeil   that  the  Phcenicians  borrowed  this  rite  from   the  Israt'fo 

«  404,  346.  »» 701,  1878,  266.  c  224,  1889,  ii..  13I.> 
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ind  others  say  that  in  the  early  history  of  the  Christian  religion,  St. 
I  his  Disciples  did  not  believe  in  circumcision,  while  St.  Peter  and 
vers  practised  it.  Spencer  mentions  that  the  Abyssinians  take  a 
rophy  by  circumcision  from  the  enemy's  dead  body.  In  his  "  His- 
Jircumcision,"  Remondino  says  that  among  the  modern  Berbers  it  is 
ual  for  a  warrior  to  exhibit  virile  members  of  persons  he  has  slain ; 
says  tliat,  according  to  Bergman,  the  Israelites  practised  preputial 
US ;  David  brought  200  prepuces  of  the  Philistines  to  Saul.  Cir- 
1  is  practised  in  nearly  every  portion  of  the  world,  and  by  various 
netimes  being  a  civil  as  well  as  a  religious  custom.  Its  use  in  sur- 
00  well  known  to  be  discussed  here.  It  might  be  mentioned,  how- 
t  Rake  of  Trinidad,*  has  performed  circumcision  16  limes,  usually 
osis  due  to  leprous  tuberculation  of  the  prepuce.     Circumcision,  as 

on  the  clitoris  in  the  female,  is  mentioned  on  jxige  308. 
nonial  Ovariotomy. — In  the  writings  of  Strabonius  and  Alexander 
indro,  allusion  is  made  to  the  liberties  taken  with  the  bodies  of  fe- 

the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Lydians.  Knott  ^  says  that  ablation  of 
es  is  a  time-honored  custom  in  India,  and  that  he  had  the  opportu- 
►hysically  examining  some  of  the  women  who  had  been  operated  on 
ife.  At  twenty-five  he  found  them  strong  and  muscular,  their  mam- 
nds  wholly  undeveloped,  and  the  normal  growth  of  pubic  hairs  ab- 
he  pubic  arch  was  narrow,  and  the  vaginal  orifice  practically  obliter- 
he  menses  had  never  appeared,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  sexual 
Micklucho-Maclay  found  that  one  of  the  most  primitive  of  all  existing 
10  New  Hollanders — practised  ovariotomy  for  the  utilitarian  purpose 
ig  a  supply  of  prostitutes,  without  the  danger  of  burdening  the  ix)pu- 
'  unnecessary  increase.  MacGillibray  found  a  native  ovariotomized 
t  Cape  York  who  had  been  subjected  to  the  oixration  because,  hav- 

born  dumb,  she  woukl  be  preventeil  from  bearing  dumb  children, — a 
ugh  primitive,  metho<l  of  preventing  social  dependents. 
ration   has   long   been  practised,  either  for   the   production   of 
(,  or  castratai  through  vengeance  or  jealousy,  for  excessive  cupid- 

puiiishment  for  crime,  in  fanaticism,  in  ignorance,  and  as  a  surgical 
tic  measure  (recently,  for  the  relief  of  hyj)ertropliied  prostate), 
torn  is  essentially  Oriental  in  origin,  and  was  particularly  used 
amoas  countries,  where  the  mission  of  eunuchs  was  to  guanl  the 
of  the  harem.  They  were  generally  large,  stout  men,  and  were 
»r  their  vigorous  health.  The  history  of  eunuchism  is  lost  in 
.  The  ancient  Bcx)k  of  Job  speaks  of  eunuchs,  and  they  were  in 
fore  the  time  of  Semiramis ;  the  King  of  Lydia,  Aiidramytis,  is  sjiid 

sanctioned  castration  of  both  male  and  female  for  s(x»ial  reasons, 
inuchs  were  common  among  the  Romans.  All  the  great  enipen)rs 
April,  1893.  b  536^  i860,  ii.,  33. 
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and  conquerors  had  tlieir  eunuchs.  Alexander  the  Great  had  his  celebratj 
eunuch,  Bagoa-s,  and  Xero,  his  Siwnis,  etc.  Chevers-^  says  that  the  man. 
facture  of  eunuchs  still  takes  place  in  the  cities  of  Delhi,  Luclaiow,  aj 
Raji)ootana.  So  skilful  are  the  traveling  eunuch-makers  that  their  mortA 
is  a  small  fraction  of  one  i)er  cent.  Their  method  of  operation  is  to  endnk 
the  external  genital  organs  with  a  tight  ligature,  and  then  sweep  them  off  t 
one  stroke.  H(;  also  remarks  that  those  who  retain  their  penises  are  of  Itfl*^^* 
little  value  or  trusted.  He  divided  the  Indian  eunuchs  into  three  elase:  1 1^'  ^ 
those  born  so,  those  with  a  jienis  but  no  testicles,  and  those  minus  both  testi- 
cles and  penis.  Curran  *  describes  the  traveling  eunuch-makers  in  Centnl  l*^*  ^ 
India,  and  remarks  ujK)n  the  absence  of  death  after  the  operation,  andrnvteP"-^*'- 
the  attention  of  gynecologists  and  operators  to  the  successful,  though  cnrie,  1*^' • 
methods  uswl.  Curran  says  that,  except  those  who  are  degraded  bvpw-l'f^"^  • 
tices  of  sexual  perversions,  these  individuals  are  vigorous  bodily,  shrewl.aul  ■•^^'^ 
sagsicious,  thus  proving  the  ancient  descriptions  of  them.  1^'  ^ 

Jamieson  **   recites  a  description  of  the  barbarous  methods  of  maloDf  ^  * ' 
eunuchs  in  China.    The  operators  follow  a  trade  of  eunuch-making, and k«!f  \'^]^ 
it  in  their  families  from  generation  to  generation  ;  they  receive  the  mowtoy  1^ 
equivalent  of  about  $8.64  for  the  operation.     The  patient  is  grasiK?d  inasflri- 1*  "*^ 
prone  position  by  an  assistant,  while  tw^o  others  hold  the  legs.     After  ai  "^^ 
sion  the  wounded  parts  are  bathed  three  times  wnth  a  hot  decoction  of  pepja 
p<xls,  the  wound  is  covered  with  paper  soaked  in  cold  water,  and  bandaf^  1*^" 
applied.     Sup|X)rted  by  two  men  the  patient  is  kept  walking  for  two  ordiw  "''^ 
hours  and  then  tied  down.     For  three  days  he  is  allowed  nothing  to  driii. 
and  is  not  allowed  to  pass  his  urine,  the  urethra  l)eing  filled  with  a  j^ewtrt 
plug.     It  generally  takes  about  one  hundred  days  for  the  wound  to  heal,  ami 
two  jxT  cent,  of  the  cases  are  fatal.     There  is  nocturnal  incontinence  of  urioe 
for  a  long  time  after  the  operation. 

Examples  of  castration  because  of  excessive  cupidity,  etc., — ii  m^ 

unwarranttnl  ojH'ration, — are  quite  rare  and  are  usually  found  among  ecele^ia^ 
tics.  The  author  of  **  Faustin,  or  le  Si6cle  Philosophique/^  remarkeil  that 
there  were  more  than  4000  cjistrated  individuals  among  the  e<x*lesiastics  and 
others  of  Italy.  The  virtuous  Pojx*  Clement  XIV.  forl>ade  this  praeticr. 
and  describes  it  as  a  terrible  abuse ;  but  in  spite  of  the  declaration  of  ik 
Poi)e  the  cities  of  Italy,  for  some  time,  still  continued  to  contain  great  number 
of  these  victims.  In  France  an  article  was  inserted  into  the  jxnial  «Jr 
providing  severe  jxinishment  for  such  mutilations.  Fortnnatelv  castrntiw 
for  the  pnxluetiou  of  "  cast  rata,"  or  tenor  singers,  lias  almost  fallen  int«Mli- 
use.  Among  the  ancient  Egyj)tians  and  Persians  amputation  of  the  virii» 
member  was  inflict<Hl  for  certain  crimes  of  the  nature  of  ra|x». 

Castration  as  a  religious  rite  has  played  a  considerable  nMe.     With  ali 
their  might   the  Emperors  Constantine  and  Justinian  opixi>eil  the  d< liri'C^ 

«  65.5,  April,  18S6.  b  476,  1S77,  iL.  123. 
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jgion  of  the  priests  of  Cybele,  and  rendered  tlieir  offenci-  equivalent  to 
icide.     At  the  annual  festivals  of  the  Phrygian  Goildess  Anuna  (Agdis- 
}£%    it  was  the  custom  of  young  men  to  make  eunuchs  of  thcrasiilves  w-ith 
^^  LTp  shells,  aud  a  similar  rite  was  recorded  among  Plioenicians.     Brinton 
DCS  severe  self-mutilat<trs  of  this  nature  among  the  ancient  Mexican  priests. 
me  of  the  Hottentots  and  indigenous  Austrsilians  enforced  semi  castration 
>ut  tlif  age  of  eight  or  nine, 

The  Skoptzies,  religions  castmtors  in  Russia,  are  possibly  the  most  fa- 
me of  the  people  of  this  description.  The  Russian  government  has  con- 
ned merahers  of  this  heresy  to  hard  labor  in  Siberia,  but  has  been  unable 
extinguish  the  sect.  Pelikan,  Privy  Counsel  of  the  government,  has  ex- 
itively  considered  this  subject.  Articles  have  appeared  in  Le  Progrfea 
ical,  December,  187ti, 
there  is  an  account  in 
St.  LouLs  Clinical  Rec- 
,  1877-78.  The  name 
iptzy  means  "the  cas- 
^*t«d,"and  they  call  them- 
IV «8  the  "  White  Doves." 
ftgy  arose  about  17.'j7 
•**Ott  the  Khlish  or  flagel- 
''**ms.  PaulI.cause<ISseli- 
*^fcBiiow,  the  tnic  founder, 
!=  ^0  return  from  Silx'ria,  and 
4fter  seeing  him  .had  him 
confined  in  an  insane  asy- 
Idm.  After  an  interview, 
jilexander  I.  transferre<i 
{U  Jiiin  to  a  hospital.     Later 

fatiie  Councillor  of  State,  Jelausky,  converted  l>y  Sseliwanow,  set  the  man  free, 
"  and  soon  the  Skoptzies  were  all  through  Russia  and  even  at  the  Court.     The 
prindpal  argument  of  these  people  is  the  nonconformity  of  orthodox  bolievera, 
especially  the  ]iriests,  to  the  doctrines  pnifessed,  and  they  contrast  the  la.\  morals 
^io€  these  persons  with  the  chaste  lives,  the  abstinence  from  litiuor,  and  the  con- 
;1iDual  fasts  of  the  "  WTiite  Doves."     For  the  purpose  of  convincing  novices 
^  of  the  Scriptural  foundation  of  their  rites  and  belief  they  are  referred  to  Mat- 
iw  xix.,  12  :  "  and  there  be  eunnchs  which  have  made  themselves  for  tlie 
-  Icingdom  of  Htaven's  sake,"  etc. ;  and  Mark  ix.,  4.'J— 47  ;  Luke  xxiii.,  29 : 
**  blessed  are  the  barren,"  etc.,  and  others  of  this  nature.     As  to  the  opera- 
tion itself,  [lain  is  represented  as  voluntar)'  martyrdom,  and  jtersecution  as 
tiae  atru^le  of  the  spirit  of  darkness  with  that  of  ligiit.     They  got  persons 
to  join  the  order  by  monetary  offers.     Another  ntcthod  was  to  take   into 
Ben-ioe  young  boys,  who  soon  became  lost  to  society,  and  lied  with  eSrontery 
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and  obstinacy.     Theyliad  secret  methods  of  commumcaititig  with  one  aw 
and  exhibited  a  passion  for  riches,  s  &ct  that  poeslbly  accounts  for  thd 
tended  influence.    Tlie  most  perfect  were  those  "  worthy  of  mounting  the 
horse,"  the  "  bearers  of  the  Imperial  seal,"  who  were  deprived  of  the  tts 
penis,  and  scrotum.     The  operation  of  castration  among  these  people  wa 
formed  at  ouc  stroke  or  at  two  different  times,  in  the  former  case  one  cii 
being  left,  and  in  the  latter  two.     The  greater  number — those  who  haii 
mittcd  to  the  "  first  purification,"  conferring  upon  them  the  "  lesser  seal  "- 
lost  testicles  and  scrotum.     These  people  are  said  to  have  lost  the  "  ke; 
hell,"   but  to  retain  the  "  key  of  the  abyss "  (female  genitals).     As  ii 
ments  of  excision    the   hot 
pieces  of  glass,  old  wire,  shar] 
bone,   and    old    razors    arc 
Only    nine    fatal    eases   re^i 
from    the    operation    arc   ki 
At  St.  Petersbiii^  Liprandi 
a  rich  Skojjtzy  who  constantlj 
prls — mostly    Germans — fm 
own  gratification,  soon  after  Ii 
nte     1    'nto  the   "  first   \  u 
t  on        Fe  V  of  them  were 
ren        w  tl    h  m  o  er  a    ea 
I  e>  a     a  s  ro    rned  t   the 
I  ealth       rretne  al  1 
\\        n  me    bers    t   the    n 
no    ha  e   tl  e  r  o  ine     n'a 
b  t  m  t  lat  on     s   pr^c  bc^l 
I  e  ex    mil  gen  tnl     the  ma 
n  I    n  pples      Tl  e    hr-,    a 
t        1  )  I      ng  fi     or  cau    c     o  he  n  pples   the  -^cond  b    an 

tnttl     lea  rlxl     helrdb     1      r<!egale«cheflart 

bre.  t        1  rt     by  ro    ct  o       tie      n  pi  k  or  of  th     n  n  [  I 

1 1  n         II        pt  r   r  major   ah  a     he  c  en    ce   of  wh  el         uld   1 
t  F      r      3     rej  r  -^nts  tl  o  ap()«irancc  of  the    xtem 

oi^  Skoj  z      Iter  n      la  F  gi  re    33  tho«e  of  a  I 

Bn  |)e  k    of  Sko)  z  es   n  Ko  ma    J     ho  n  n  bored  at  tl 

rii(ort        J  [xTMn        Tl       cj  n  e  fron    R  s..  a      d  praet -^   the -au 
n  J  ret      tl  ere 

«  653,  Dec.  33,  1876.  ^  178,  Dec.,  1873.  xi.,  4: 
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siz(»  fn»in  tliat  of  a  small  c»range  to  that  of  a  pin's  head ;  from  the  tlutncie 
wall  <»ver  th«-  low«r  tnu-  ril>«<  of  the  right  side  was  situated  a  large  pendnkw 
tumor,  whirh  hiiiiir  down  as  far  as  the  upjKT  thinl  of  the  thigh  (Fig.  238)^ 
Hr  said  that  it  liad  always  Ix^en  as  long  as  this,  but  had  lately  beoone 
thirker,  and  two  ni«>nths  previously  the  skin  over  the  lower  jiart  of  thetmflr 
h:nl  nlotnittil.  This  largi»  tumor  was  successfully  rt*moved  ;  it  consisted  of 
til»n»us  tissue-,  with  large  veins  numing  in  its  sul>stance.  The  excised  nM 
wciirheil  oi  |iounds.     The  patient  made  an  c»arly  recovery. 

Keloids  are  tilimmata  of  the  true  skin,  which  may  develop  sspontaneoiuhr 
or  in  a  s<\ir.  Although  the  distinction  of  true  and  false  keloid  has  heci 
niadf,  it  is  generally  dis<ninU*il.  Acconling  to  Hebra  a  true  t^'pical  keloid  iii 
tound  I'mv  in  iver\-  20iM>  cases  of  skin-<lisease.  It  is,  however,  particahriT 
the  false  keloiil.  i»r  keloid  arising  fnmi  cicatric*es,  with  which  we  have  iiKtfdv 
to  ileal.  This  tumor  nuiy  arise  fn»m  a  scar  in  any  ])ortion  of  the  body,  and  it 
any  ag^*.  Tlun^  seims  to  Ik*  a  disjiosition  in  certain  families  and  individiuk 
to  kolitid-tonuatiiUis.  and  among  negroes  keloids  are  quite  common,  and  often 
of  nnuirkable  size  an<l  c< information.  The  form  of  injurj'  causing  the  cicatrix 
i>  no  taotor  in  tlu*  pn»iluction  of  kehiid,  the  sting  of  an  insect,  the  prick  of  a 
Ui'i'^llo,  and  cvi'U  tlu*  wearing  of  ear-rings  having  Ix^eii  frcHjuent  <';iu>*-  «■! 
kolind-formatii»ns  among  the  negro  race.  Collins*  dcscril)esa  iwgnss  of  niii.ty 
^FiiT.  *J.*»^M,  l>«^ru  of  African  j)arents,  who  exhibitcKl  nuiltiple  keloid>  pnHlin-.il 

l>v  diversi^  injurii^s.     At  fourteen  she  was  burned  over  her  breasts  bv  ruuiiiiiL' 

•  »  .  ■ 

airainst  a  sh«»velful  of  hot  coals,  and  several  months  later  small  tum<»rs  uj- 
ivanni,  which  never  suppunu<'<l.  When  a  y<»ung  girl  a  tunmr  was  nnn«v«il 
fi'»»m  the  tnuit  of  lu-r  niH'k  by  o}H*ration,  and  cicatricial  tumors  then  sjnv:i«l 
like  a  IkuuI  enein^ling  one-half  her  neck.  Then?  were  keloids  over  lu-r 
seapuhe,  whii-h  tollowe^l  the  appli(*ation  of  blisters.  On  her  back,  over,  :ni«l 
following  the  dint'tion  of  the  ribs,  were  gnA\-ths  attribute<l  to  the  woiimU 
cuumhI  by  a  flogging.  This  c:ise  was  quite  n»markable  for  the  predisi^o^-irion 
>hown  lo  keloid  at  an  early  agt*,  and  the  variety  of  factors  in  causatiiui. 

A  Unit  lSt»7  Duhring  had  under  his  obser\'ati<m  at  the  Philadelphia  H'»- 
pital  a  ui'gn^  wlu^se  neck  was  cncipckil  by  enormous  keloids,  which,  alllioui:!; 
blai'k,  otluTwisi'  resembkil  tomatin^.     A  phot<»graph  of  this  remarkable  i^i- 
^Kig.  « 10)  was  publislie<l  in  Philadelphia  in  1S70.** 

A  lipoma  i>  a  tumor  consisting  of  adij^»sc»  tissue.  When  then*  i>  imirl 
fibixms  ti»ue  in  the  tumor  it  is  much  finner,  and  is  known  as  a  fibnKJijN.iiKi. 
Hnuider 'describes  a  young  native  of  Manchuria,  North  China,  fn»m  wIimfh 
he  i\»n\oviHl  a  tibnv-lij>oma  weighing  oi)  jxninds.  The  gn^wth  had  pnign-.**- 
i\elv  eulai>yriHl  for  eleven  yt^ars.  and  at  the  time  of  extirpation  hung  a- :iii 
enormous  ma>s  fn»m  U^neath  the  left  scapula.  In  ojx*rating  the  tumor  lui'i 
t\»  be  swung  «»n  a  be:nn  (Fig.  241V  The  hemorrhage  was  slight  am!  \h 
|KUient  was  di^'hargiil  in  tive  tlays. 

»  7>^\  iVl,.  l>Si>.  I'  631,  1870.  c  224,  March  17,  l^i^A. 
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Tlie  true  li|K>ma  must  be  distinguished  from  diffuse  accumulations  of  &i 

in  different  parts  of  the  Iwdy  iu  the  same  way  that  fibroma  is  distinguished  ftwn 

elephantiaeis,      Circumsoribtd   hjaxu 

appears  ae  a  lobulated  soft  totnur,  mote 

or  less  mo\-able,  lying  iK'ceath  the  skia 

It  sometimes  reaches  enormous  size  and 

assumes  tlie  shape  of  a  i>endulous  tumut. 

Diffuse  lipoma,  occurring  in  tie 

neck,  often  pves   the    patient  a  gn>- 

tos^jue  and   peculiar  appearance  (Fig. 

It  is  generally  fnuud   in  mm 

addicted   to   the   use    of  alcohol,  and 


Fig.  ML— ^cboDdromii  of 

occurs  between  thirty-five  and 
fortj'-five  years  of  age ;  in  no 
case  has  general  obesity  been  de- 
scribed. In  one  of  Mailehing's 
cases  a  large  lobe  extended 
downward  over  the  clavicle. 
The  growth  lias  lieen  fonnd  W^ 
tween  the  hirynx  and  the  plmr- 
ynx.  Black"  rc^iorts  a  remark- 
able case  of  fatty  timior  in  a 
cliild  one  year  and  five  mouths 
old  which  filled  the  whole  ab- 
dominal cavity,  weighing  nine 
pounds  and  two  ounces.  Chi- 
jiault''  mentions  a  case  of  lipo- 
ma of  the  parietal  rt^ion.  ob- 
served by  Rotter.  This  mon- 
strous growth  {Fig.  243)  was 
three  feet  three  inches  long, 
descending  to  the  knees.  It 
had  its  origin  in  the  left  parietal 
r^on,  and  was  covered  by  the 
skin  of  the  whole  left  side  of 
the  face  and  forehead.  The 
left  ear  wjls  plainly  visible  in  the  upper  third  of  the  growth. 

Chondroma,  or  eacbondroma,  is  a  cartilaginous  tumor  occurring  p 
»  21».-,  leTH,  i,,  491.  b  La  MM.  Modwiie,  Dec  II.  1885, 
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pally  where  cartilage  is  norraiilly  found,  but  sometimes  id  regions  coutaiiiiiig                1 

no   cartilage.      Enchondnima 

may  be  composed  of  osteoid 

tissue,  sucli  as  is  found  in  the 

V^.":^^^ 

twsifying  callous  between  the 

■  iji      ^V 

bone  and  the  iieriosteum,  and, 

ay  ^^jj  -^^^^P^^ 

acconling   to  Virchow,    then 

^^  .  .  WK-      ^^^Hm^^. 

takes  the  name  of  osteochon- 

^Hf^^^K      ^^^H^^E^k 

droma.     Virchow  has  divided 

H^^^Pk^^^^^^^^^^H 

,^^  ^i^^^v?H^^^^^^^^^^B 

those  which  lie  calls  ecchon- 

^^^rv*Onirt^^^^^^^^^^H 

droraata,  which  grow  from  car- 

--« -'''"'^'^jAYn^^^^^^^^^^ 

tUagc.  and  those  that  grow  in- 

'^ '  /w\  iv '  ^Hf^^t^^^^ 

depemlf  ntly  from  cartilage,  or 

mSMk 

J 

the  enehondnimatii,  which  lat- 

ter are  in  the  great  majority. 

Enohondroma  is  often  foimd 

'^HHHp'^^^^^^^^V 

on  the  long  bones,  and  very 

l-tB.  M«,-I.:.,„rn„»„  lil,,™,,,-,  rr.."i"C  f.om  ,)„.  ,,<,r„.M  r.-.-lon. 

fre<iuently  ujwn  the  bones  of 

the  hands  or  on  the  metatarsal  bones.     Fij^ure  244  represents  an  enchondroma               J 

of  the  thumb.    Multiple  enohondroniata               1 

^^^^^ 

(I'l^.  :i4o)  are  most  (jeculiar,  and  may 

^^^^^^ 

atlain    enormous    sizes.      W'hittaker' 

^^^^^L 

dest^ribes  a  farmer  of  forty  who   ex- 

^^^^^^^^L 

hibite<l  ix-culiar  tumors  of  the  fingers. 

^^^^^^^^^^ 

whi<h  he  calls  multijtle   wteoecchon- 

^^^i^L 

dniniata.     His  family  historj-  was  nega- 
tive.     He  stated  that  at  an  early  age 

m 

he  rcceivwl  u  stroke  of  lightning,  which 
rentlere<l  him  unconscious  ibr  some  time. 
He  knows  of  nothing  cl«  tliat  w>Hld  be 
in  ].o9sible  relation  with    his    present 
condition.     Nine  months  after  this  ac- 
■■i<lcnt  there  wa.s  noticed  an  enlargement 
•  A'  ihe  middle  joint  of  the  little  linger, 
and   about  the  same  time  an  enlarge- 
ment on  the  Quddle  finger.     Gradually 
all  the  joints  of  tlie  right  hand  iKHwme 
involved.     The  enlareenient  incrtsised 

t-Li.  M;.-iir.ii.,..  <»yj;:;^^;i^'^'"»  '■<  ""■  -"■i"''"       so  that  at  the  age  of  twelve  they  were 

of  the  size  of  walnuts,  and  at  this  time 

the  patient  began  to  notice  the  same  pmwss  developing  in  the  left  hand.              A 

■  lutemational  Med.  Mogazinp,  Philadelpliio.  Feb.,  1694,                                               ■ 
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The  growths  continued  to  develop,  new  nodules  appearing,  until  the  fingoi 

pifsentcd  the  appearance  of  nodulated  potatoes. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  of  the  liW 
cartilaginous  tumors  is  the  "  mixed  carti- 
laginous" tumor  of  Paget,  which  grnw? 
in  the  interstitial  tissues  of  the  pamtiil 
gland,  and  sometimes  attains  enormous  $izc. 
Mata«*  presented  the  photograph  of  a 
n^ress  hanng  an  enormous  fibroma  gmw- 
iug  from  the  left;  parotid  re^on  (Fig.  246) ; 
and  there  b  a  phot<^raph  of  a  similar  caf« 
in  the  M&tter  Museum  of  the  CoUegt-  nf 
Physicians,  Philadelphia. 

The  hyaline  enchondroma  is  of  ^I'jw 
growth,  bnt  may  at  times  assume  imnicn:« 
proportions,  as  is  shown  in  the  accompaov- 
ing  illustration  (Fig.  247),  given  by  Wa^ 
ren,  of  a  patient  in  whom  the  growth  tu 
in  the  scapula. 

In  1824  there  is  quoted ''  the  descrip- 
tiou  of  a  peculiar  growtli  whi<*,  thnuirli 
not  definitely  described,  may  be  sjmkcn  of 
here.  It  was  an  enormous  encysted  tumor, 
springing  from  the  clavicle  of  a  Vemiiftt 
nobleman.  Contrarj'  to  general  oxpitw- 
tious  it  was  euccessfully  removed  by  Por- 
tahipi,  a  siu^'on  of  Venice.  It  weiphw! 
57  pounds,  Iwing  20J  inches  long  and  31) 
inches  in  circumference.  It  is  naid  thi.* 
tumor  followed  the  reception  of  a  wouud. 
Among  the  benign  bone  tumors  are 
exostoses — homolognus  outgrowths  difftr- 
ing  from  hvperti'ophies,  as  thev  onlv  in- 
volve a  limited  part  of  tlie  circuniference- 
When  developmental,  originating  in  child- 
hooil,  the  outgrowtlis  nmy  be  found  tm  any 
part  of  the  skeleton,  and  upon  many  ami 
generallv  ijvnmietric  iiarts  at  the  .same 
tune,  as  is  wliown  n\  Jigurt^  248. 
Harwell  •  had  a  case  of  a  girl  with  38  exostoses.     Erichfien ''  mentions  a 

young   man   uf   twenty-one   with   15   gn)ups   of    symmetric     exostoses   in 

various  portions  of  the  body ;  they  were  sjKaigj'  or  cancellous   in    nature. 
^  rriO,  tVl).,  innt.  ^  176,  1B24,  26.  •  J7C.  l!J6I,  ii.,  446.  d  4T6,  it*6o. 


Bartmann  "  shows  two  cases  of  multiple  exostoses  (Fig.  249),  both  in  males, 
Uid  uuiversalh'  distributed  over  the  body. 

Maclanil  of  the  Frerirli  nnvv ''  (iescribes  an  affection  of  the  bones  of  the 


4 


face  known  as  anakhre  or  goundron  (gros-nez).  It  is  so  common  that 
about  one  per  cent,  of  the  natives  of  certain  villages  on  the  Ivory  Coast, 
West  Africa,  arc  subject  to  it.  As  a  rule  tlie  earliest  symptoms  in  child- 
hood are :  more  or  less 
persistent  headache,  |tar- 
ticularly  frontal,  sanguine- 
ous and  purulent  discharge 
from  the  nostrils,  and  the 
jormation  of  symmetric 
fiwellings  the  size  of  an 
almond  in  the  region  of 
the  nasal  processes  of  ihe 
superior  maxilla.  The 
cartilage  docs  not  seem  to 
be  involved,  and,  although 
it  is  not  so  stated,  the  nasal 
duct  appears  to  remain  in- 
tact. The  headache  and  discharge  contiDue  for  a  year,  and  the  swelling  con- 
tinually increases  through  life,  although  tlie  symptoms  gradually  disappear,  the 
Archiv  nir  Kliuisrhe  Chimrgie,  Berlin,  18a3.  i'  Quoted  234,  1895,  i.,  1217. 
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skin  not  Ijccoming  involved,  and  no  pain  being  present.  It  has  been  notinj 
in  young  chimpanzees.  The  illustration  (Fig.  250)  r^resents  a  man  ul't'uiR 
who  eulfercd  from  the  disease  since  puberQ'.  Pressure  on  the  eyeball  hid 
started  ami  the  native  said  he  expected  that  in  nvo  years  he  would  loi«  hi: 
sight.    Figure  251  shows  an  aoali^us  condirion,  called  by  Hutchinson 

metric  oriteomata  of  the  na^al  proce:r« 
of  the  maxilla.  His  patient  was  a  asim 
of  Great  Britain. 

Among  neuromata,  multiple  neon- 
fibroma  is  of  considerable  intiTM. 
chiefly  for  the  extent  of  general  invol 
ment.  According  to  Senn,Heusii^r  f 
cords  the  case  of  a  sailor  of  twenty-tlii^ 
in  whom  all  the  ner\'es  ^rere  affected  i>j 
numerous  nodular  enlaignuent& 
a  ner\'e  in  the  entire  body  was  fuuuJ 
normal.  The  enlargement  was  cxhti 
by  increase  in  the  connective  tiii^ut,  du- 
axis-cylinders  being  normaL  In  tbi- 
case  there  was  neither  p^n  nor  teuiler- 

V— ,         —,-. , r       nesa.     Prudden  reports   the  case 

girl  of  twenty-Hvo  who,  during  convalescence  from  \-ariola,  became  paraplt-^. 
and  during  tliis  time  multiple  neuromata  appeared.  At  the  postmortem  nu'n: 
tlian  a  tliciusaml  tiinion!  were  found  affecting  not  only  the  peripheral  branehi 
and  tlic  syni|Kttliftic,  but  also  the  cranial  ner\es  and  the  pneumoga:?iri' 
Under  tlie  niicroscciiK;  these  tumors  showed  an  increase  in  the  interfascit-ubr 
as  well  as  pcrivaj-t-ular  fibers,  but  the  nerN'e-fibers  were  not  increased  in  fUi 


Fin.  2St.— Symmetric  onlom 


Fig.  a 


ipbfll  <1p  Mnrgmi, 


or  nuiiilxr.     Vircliow  ci)llu(;tcd   30  t«ses  of  multi)ile  neurofibntmata.    li 
one  rust!  ho  I'oiiiiil  51)0,  in  another  from  800  to  1000  tumors. 

Pleziform  neuroma  i^^  always  congenital,  and  is  fouii«I  most  frequcutb 
in  thf;  tempoml  n-gion,  the  neck,  and  the  sides  of  the  face,  but  abiui^t  any 
jKirt  of  the  body  may  be  aftbcted,     Christot  reports  two  cases  in  wluch  ti^ 


NEUROifATA. 

nmoTs  were  located  upon  the  cheek  and  the  neck.  Czemy  observed  a  ease 
b  which  the  tumor  involved  the  lumbar  plexus.  Quoted  by  Seun,  Caoipbell 
le  Moi^n  met  with  a  jtlexiform  neuninia  of  the  mu^ulo-spiml  nerve  and  its 
BBDches  (Fig.  252).  The  patient  was  a  young  lady,  and  the  tumor,  which 
las  not  paiufiil,  hud  undergone  niyxomabjus  degeneration. 

Neuroma  of  tlie  \'ulva  is  a  pathologic  curiosity.     Simpson  reports  a  case 


n  which  the  tumor  was  a  painful  nodule  situated  near  the  ui-iiiary  meatus. 
Sennetly  mentions  an  instance  in  which  the  tumor  appeared  as  extremely 
ender  tubercles. 

Tietze*  describee  a  woman  of  twenty-seven  who  exhibitc<l  a  marked  t^-pe 
if  plexiform  neurotitiroma  (Fig.  253).  The  growtli  was  simply  excised 
md  recovery  wa.s  promptly  effected. 

■  Aichiv  fur  kliaische  Chirntgi«,  Berlin,  ISli^l. 
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Carcinomatous  growths,  if  U-ft  to  tlicmM-lvcs,  m:ik<-  fiirn]i(la)>lc  <)iA-a- 

tiitiiiiis  ol'  till-  |Kirt.s    wliicli  tlifv  utfbt't.     Warren    pit-tiirt-rf  ii  ca^v  "f  mJi 
mo-tmijri'n*,  a  clestnictivf  nj* 
of  i-j>itlH'liiiI   canniioiim  [Y'a. 
254).     The    i»aticiit    ^'uff.n^i 
no  onlar^'ineiit  of  tin.-  lyai- 
pliatic  gltinils.      T!k*  siuiieiil- 
scnec   of  glaiKltilar   iiivul' 
mt'tit  woA  fibs<>r\'c><1  in  anntlitT 
indivifliul,  in  whom  x\wrv 
extensive  ulceration,   Tlw 
ease  had  in  thii^  case  orifiinal'ii 
in  the  ivar  of  a  ^inshot  wmo'l 
rewivetl  during  tiie  Civil  AV 
anil  IukI  destroyed  the  sitic 
the  wose,  the  eye,  the  car,  thr 
cheek,    iiiehidtnj;    tlie   «irre- 
si^miHling  half  of    the  upf^r 
and  lower  lii>s. 

Harlan  ■  reiiort?  a  niw 
extraonlinarj-  e|)itlieliiuiia  "1 
the  orbit   in  a  boy  f>f  iilcw 

live  yt-arw  (Plate  9).     It  folKuved  enueleation,  and  attainetl  the  size  depiiii-l 

ill  a  ffw  months. 

Sarcomata,  if  allowwl  full  prr^'s^, 

luav  attain  j-iiat  size.     Plate  10 tiiiows 

an  ciiornuuis  ssircniiia  of  the  lintttN-ks  in 

an  adult  iiejrr>>,      Fusilal  sinimiata are 

often si><'n of inumn^' size.    S-nn sshows 

ii  innior  of  this  varifty  whii'li  was  situ- 

at.d  U'tw.vn  the  seajnila'. 

S'liwimniei-  ni-iinls  a  oiirioiis  i^ase 

of  niiiversal  small  sareoniatji  over  the 

whole  IhmIv  ot'  a  t.aelier  of  the  ajn-  of 

twenty-tnie,    in    the    llunirarian    low- 
lands.     The  author  tMlKrl   die  di:<easf 

<iii>i<iu:ua  piiinu'niosnni  ditliisum  nial- 

tt|tle\. 

Tile  U'ue-are  ati>mmi>n  M-at  of  sar- 

eoniatou:-  i:P'Wth>.  tlu  minor  in  tins  in- 

-t;HUf  Is  ■Hi.-  iai!<d  osteosarcoma.    It  may  at!". 

an  an;ii:'a:;,:;  :  at  :iini-  it  ^kips  iIk-  Joiiu  and  i;;'^-*  to  iht 
1  ta:..  Mjv  1-,  liw. 
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case  of  nasal  sarcoma  is  shuwu  by  Moore  (Fig,  255).  Tlie  tumor  was 
[1  in  tiie  nasal  septum,  and  caused  a  frightful  {leformity.  In  this  case 
vas  alaent,  the  senwe  of  smell  was  lost,  and  the  sight  of  tiie  right  eye 
red.  Moore  attempted  to  remove  the  tumor,  but  in  consequence  of  some 
srence  of  respiration  the  patient  died  on  the  table. 
fTany '  reports  several  interesting  instances  of  sarcoma,  one  in  a  white 
i  of  nineteen  following  a  contusion  of  tibia.  The  growth  had  all  tiie 
il  history  of  an  osteosarcoma  of  the  tibia,  an<l  was  amputated  and  |)ho- 
thed  after  removal   (Fig.  2o6).      In  another  case,  in  a  wiiitt'  iniik'  of 


,  the  same  author  successfully  perfonned  a  hip-amputation  f<ir  a  lai^e 
la  of  the  left  femnr.  The  removes!  member  was  sent  entire  to  the 
Medical  Museum  at  Washington  {Fig.  257), 

le  fatality  and  incnmbility  of  malignant  growths  Ims  done  much  to 
ate  daring  and  mar\'elous  operations  in  surgen\  Tlie  utter  bopeles*- 
f  the  case  justifies  almost  any  means  of  relief,  and  many  of  the  ^-isceral 
ions,  resections  of  functional  organs,  and  cxtraonlinary  amputations  tiiat 
lever  dreamed  of  in  the  early  liistory  of  mwlicine  are  to-day  not  only 
le  and  justifiable,  but  even  peremptorily  demanded. 

■  TntomatioDal  Med.  Mngazine,  Philadelphia,  Hay.  1892. 
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Varicose  veins  soraetimes  become  ao  enlarged  nnd  distorted  as  to  amn- 
late  the  appearance  nf  one  varicose  tunmr.  Adams'  deacribes  a  curioug  ca» 
i)f  oon^ciiiiiil  liilaialiiiii  uj'  iliu  artiTies  and  veins  in  the  right  lower  limli, 

^ a'-ii'nipanied  by  an  anastomosis  with  tbe 

interior  of  the  os  calcis.     The  affected 

tlliti:ii  exceeded  the  other  in  size  by  otw- 
tliiril,    all    the   veins   being    imnienseir 
:^\viHe(I  ami  distorted.     The  arteries  weis 
iilMi  ilistortM  and  could  be  felt  pulsitii^ 
all  liver  the  limb.     The  patient  died  si 
thirty  from  niptun>  of  the  aneurysm. 
Abbe  ''  phows  a  |>eoiiliar  aneurysmal 
varix  of  the  finger  in  a  Ixjy  of  nine  (Fig. 
-2'iX).      AVhen  a  babe  the  imtieot  bad.  on 
liir  <li>raura  of  the  little  finger,  a  pmall 
iivviis,  whieh    was    quie.scent   for    manv 
yejirs.      He  received   a    deep  cut  at  the 
base  of  the  thumb,  and  imniecliately  after 
lit;  ',os-\ii..iijM"aivnriiorhiiodi.M,be).        *'"'*  accideut  the  nevus  b^aii  to  enlarge 
rapidly.     But  for  the  locitl  aneuiysnul 
thrill  at  the  point  of  the  scar  the  condition  would  liave  ))een  diagaoeeil  at 
\\vi\Td  over  the  entire  rna.-is  it  waj»  called  u 
ii  was  a  etmnectioii  between s 


,,  but  as  a  bruit  could  be 
aueurvsrnal  vari.x,  beeau.^e  it  was  belie 


rather  lai^'  artery  and  a  vein  close  to  the  mass.  There  is  a  curious  ca* 
reported  ^  of  cirsoid  tumor  of  the  ear  of  a  boy  of  thirteen.  Figure  259  slicnn 
the  appearance  before  and  aft*T  ojwration. 

»  491,  185e,  i.,  189.       b  150,  Mareh.  18M.        "  Rev.  infd.  tie  liiSuiase  Roiu.,  Not.  20,  im 


ANEURYSM. 

?ssop '  records  a  remarkable  case  of  multiple  aneurysm.  Tliifs  case 
Kirtioiilarly  interesting  as  it  was  accompanied  hv  a  jmstmorteni  exanii- 
11.  Pye-Smitli''  reports  an  extremely  interesting  case  in  which  death 
Ted  from  traumatic  aneurysm  of  an  aberrant  subclavian  arterj-.  The 
nt  fell  from  a  height  of  28  feet,  lost  consciousness  for  a  few  minutes,  but 
recovereil  it,     Tliere  was  no  evidence  of  any  fracture,  but  the  man  suf- 

greatly  from  dysjjnea,  pnin  between  the  shoulders,  and  collapse.     The 
h-snunds  on  auscultation  and  the  dirtienlly  in  swallnwiiig  led   to  the 
f  that  one  of  the  bronchi  was  bhK.>ked  by  the  prcj^suiv  oi'  a  liemiituiiui. 
inea  continued  to  increase, 
eighteen  days  after  adniis- 
the  man  was  in  great  dis- 
,  very  little  air  entering  the 
.     He  had  no  pulse  at  the 

wrist,  and  Pye-Smith  wa:? 
If  to  feel  either  the  temporal 
rotid  beab*  on  the  right  side, 
ugh  these  vessels  were  felt 
iting  ou  the  left  side.  Larj-n- 
ay  was  done  with  the  hoi>e 
imoving  a  foreign  body,  but 
nan  died  on  the  tentli  day. 
ifitmortem  e-xaminatiiin  dis- 
1  the  existence  of  an  jdicr- 
right  subclavian  artery  in 
posterior  mediastinum,  and 
van  the  seat  of  a  trauntatic 
rysm  that  had  niptured  into 


«lative  to  the  size  of  an 
lysm,  Warren "  n.'porte<t  a 
tf  the  abdominal  aorta  which 
(lenced  at  the  origin  of  the  I'ig.  wu.— Eounuoua  uimi™  uin...t  ijilIiuj-il). 

■  axis  and  passed  on  to  the 

ces  of  tlie  psoas  and  iliac  muscles,  descending  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh, 
total  length  of  the  aneurysm  was  19  inches,  and  it  measured  IS  inches  in 
mference. 

.  peculiar  sequence  of  an  aortic  aneurysm  is  porforatitm  of  the  ^ter- 

or  rib.     Webb ''  mentions  an  Irish  woman  who  diwl  of  anenrjsm  nf  the 

,  which  had  perforated  the  sternum,  the  urifice  being  plugged  by  a  large 

He  quotes  IV  similar  cases  whicli  he  has  eollectetl  as  ocetirriug  from 

476,  November  IT.  lBi)4.  ■•  Quarterly  Metlioil  Joanuil,  April,  1895. 

New  England  Q.  .T.  Med.  and  Sc..  Boston,  lBVi-43,  i.,  256.  "l  124,  Oct,  1884. 
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1749  to  1874,  and  notes  that  one  of  the  paiienU  lived  seven  weeks  after  tb« 
rujrture  of  the  aneurysmal  sac- 
Large  Uterine  Tumors. — Before  the  meeting  of  tlie  American  ^Ii'^liol 
Association  held  in  \V;ishiiif,^on.  D.  C.  1891,  Mclntj-re"  reported  a  caw  (J 
great  interest,  Tlif  jiiitit;nt,  it  woman  of  thirty-eight,  five  feet  -"Ji  inchis^ii 
height,  coarse,  with  uiaucnline  features,  having  liair  on  lier  upper  lip  and  ehiB, 
and  weighing  199J  pounds,  was  found  in  a  poor-house  in  Trenton,  Ihli^iun. 
on  November  2lJ,  1890,  suflVrinp;  from  a  colowsid  growth  of  the  nbdonwn. 
Tlie  accoiupiinving  illustraiiini 
I'lom  ii  photograph  whidi 
irt  taken  at  the  time  of  tint 
-t  interview  (Fig.  '2&>i.  I 
Tiic  muisurement^  made  at  tlr 
lime  were  as  follows:  circum- 
tiifnce  at  the  largest  part, 
jii-t  below  the  umbilicus,  id 
i  utiles  ;  circumference  just  lur- 
low  the  mamnuc,  So  inchn: 
tbim  the  xiphoid  cartilagi-  tu 
thesymphysis  puhis,32  iuche^ 
not  including  the  appendiiin, 
which  is  shown  in  tlie  pictiii>'. 
IVrcussion  sugge^^ted  a  fliiii! 
witJiin  a  wtc.  The  uteni*  wa- 
il i-.iwu  up  tu  the  extent  of  fnmi 
IL'  to  14  inches.  The  woman 
walkc^l  with  great  difliniln 
unci  with  a  waddling  ptit 
biiidiiiy  far  backward  tlir 
I'fttvr  to  ki'C])  "the  center  of 
i:ra\ity  within  the  baec,"  ami 
to  enabh'  her  to  sustain  tht 
Kg.  ^,11 .  ■  .  :,,,,!)  enormous  weight  of  the  al)clr>- 

men.  She  wus  coiuiielled  Id 
juias  her  urine  while  standing.  Attempts  had  l>een  made  six  and  two  viw» 
before  to  tap  this  woman,  but  only  a  few  drops  of  blood  followed  several 
thrusts  of  a  large  trocar.  A  diagnosis  was  made  of  multilociilar  ovarian  cy« 
or  etlematous  myoma  of  the  uterus,  and  on  the  morning  of  Decemlier  7, 
1890,  an  o]}eration  was  performed.  An  incision  14  inches  lu  length  wa- 
first  made  in  the  linea  alba,  below  the  umbilicus,  and  at^rward  extended  up 
to  the  xiphoid  cartilage.  The  hemorrhage  from  the  abdnniiDul  wall  wt 
very  free,  and  the  enormously  distended  vessels  required  the  application  of* 
■  WeeUm  Medii^al  Journal,  Fort  Scott,  Ean.,  Jan.,  1894. 
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large-  number  of  pit'ssurc-torwps,  AiUimIods  were  found  almiwt  everywhere, 
the  most  difficult  tti  manage  being  tliuse  of  the  liver  und  diajihiitgm.  The 
broad  ligaments  aud  Kallupitiu  tubei^  were  ligated  on  either  sidi>,  the  tumor 
turned  ont,  the  thick,  heavy  jwdicle  transfixed  aud  ligated,  and  the  enormous 
gro\vth  eut  away.  All<!r  ojK'ration  tlie  woman  was  immediat^'ly  placed  on 
platform  scales,  anil  it  was  found  that  she  lia<l  lost  !l3i  ptmnds.  Unfortunately 
the  patient  developed  symptoms  of  septicemia  aud  died  on  the  fifVh  ilay.  In 
looking  over  tlie  literature  on  tliia 
subjeet  Mclntyn-  found  no  mention 
of  any  aoUd  timior  of  this  size  hav- 
ing been  removed.  On  April  18, 
1881,  Keith,  late  of  Edinbui^h,  now 
of  London,  successfully  remov«l  an 
edematous  myoma,  together  with  the 
ntems,  wliich  was  42  pounds  in 
weight.  In  a  r««nt  work  Tait '  re- 
marks tJiat  the  largest  uterine  myoma 
which  he  ever  removed  weighed  68 
pounds,  and  adds  that  it  grew  aJWr 
the  menopuiise.  Mclntyre  believes 
that  bis  tumor,  weighing  f)3  \  |)ou]ids, 
i»  the  largest  yet  reported.  En-st- 
man  *  reports  the  removal  of  a  fibroid 
tumor  of  the  ntems  weighing  (JO 
pounds.  The  patient  recovered  from 
the  operation  {Fig.  261). 

It  is  quite  possible  for  a  fibiocyst 
of  the  uterus  to  attain  an  enormous 
size,  s-^jualing  the  ovarian  cysts. 
Stoekard  "  describes  an  instance  of 
tliis  nature  in  a  negreas  of  fifty,  the 
mother  of  several  children.  About 
twelve  years  before  a  cyst  in  the 
right  iliac  region  was  tappe<l.  The 
womau  presented  the  following  ap- 
pearance (Fig.  262) :  The  navel  lunig  below  her  knees,  and  the  skin  near 
the  umbilicus  resembled  that  of  an  elephant.  The  abtlomen  in  its  largest  cir- 
cumference measured  68  inches,  and  27  inches  from  the  ensiform  cartilage  Ut 
the  umbilicus.  The  umbilicus  was  five  inches  in  diameter  and  three  inches  in 
length.  Eight  gallons  and  seven  pints  of  fluid  were  remove<l  by  tapping,  nmch 
remaining.  The  whole  tumor  weighed  135  pounds.  Death  from  exhaustion 
followed  on  the  sixth  day  after  the  tapping. 


\ 


■  "  Diseaws  uf  Womeu  and  Alxlomiiuil  Snrgcrj',"  i 
b  No.  Amer.  Pract.,  Sept.,  1893,  387. 


I,  Aag.  16,  1S84. 
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Orarian  cysts,  of  which  by  far  the  greater  number  are  of  the  glaodubr 
variety,  form  extremely  large  tumors ;  ovarian  dropsies  of  CDormous  dimm- 
sions  are  recorded  repeatedly  throughout  medical  literature.  Among  the 
older  writers  Ford  '  mentions  an  instance  of  ovarian  dropsy  from  which,  br 
repeated  operations,  2786  pints  of  water  were  drawn.  Martineau  **  deecriba 
a  remarkable  case  of  twenty-five  years'  duration,  in  which  80  paracentese 
wera  performed  and  6630  pints  of  fluid  were  withdrawn.  In  one  year  al«K 
495  pints  were  withdrawn.     TozzettJ  °  mentions  an  ovarian  tumor  weigfaii^ 


1 50  pounds,  ^^oran(^  "*  s()caks  of  an  ovarian  cyst  from  wliioh,  in  ten  months, 
427  jwniids  of  fluid  were  witlidrawn.  There  are  i)ld  rttiinls  of  tulml  cvst 
weighing  over  100  |>onii(ls.  Xormand ''  sjK-aks  of  an  ovary  degenerating  iuw 
a  scirrhous  miL-^s  weighing  5.5  ]K>unds.  Among  R'ooiit  o]x'ratioiis  Briddim' 
describes  the  reniova!  of  an  ovarian  cyst  which  weighed  152  jkxiihIs,  iltath 
resulting.     Hcliuuth '  mentions  an  ovarian  cyst  from  whicli,  in  12   tapping 

-  .134,  ii.,  No.  14.  I'  G-i9.  1749,  471. 

=  Racoilta,  prima  etcet..  No.  1.  <1 463.  T.  xviii.,  360. 

«  .597,  Feb.  8,  IHDO.  '  Homteopatll.  Jour,  of  Obstct,,  K.  Y.,  1884-a5L 
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pounds  of  fluid  were  withdrawn.     Delivery  was  effected  by  instrumental 

The  tumor  of  70  pounds  was  removed  and  death  followed.  McGilli- 
y  '  mentiona  a  case  of  ovarian  cyst  contaiaing  132  pounds  of  fluid.  The 
!nt  was  a  woman  of  twenty-eight  whose  abdomen  at  the  umbilicus  meas- 

69  inches  in  circumference  and  47  inches  from  the  sternum  to  thepubes. 
re  the  operation  the  great  tumor  Imng  down  as  far  aa  the  knees,  the 
minal  wall  chafing  the  thighs.  Figure  263  shows  the  appearance  of 
rge  ovarian  cyst  weighing  149  pounds.  The  emaciation  of  the  subject 
irticularly  noticeable.  Reifsuyder ''  describes  a  native  Chinese  woman 
ted  with  an  ovarian  tumor  seen  at  the  Margaret  Williamson  Hospital  at 
igfaai.  She  was  four  feet  eight  inches  in  height,  and  twentv-five  years  of 
The  tumor  had  been  growing  for  six  yeara  until  the  circumference  at 
imbilicus  measured  five  feet 
iches;  88  quarts  of  fluid 
'  drawn  off  and  the  wonuin 
i-ered.  In  the  College  of 
iicians,  Philadelphia,  therf 
photographa  {Figs.  264  :uid 
I  of  tliis  (lase,  with  an  in- 
itiou  saying  that  the  patient 

a  young  Chinese  woman 
measured  but  four  feet 
I  inches  in  height,  while  her 
I  was  increased  by  an  ova- 
cyst  to  five  feet  9J  inches. 

tumor  was  removed  and 
;hed  182J  pounds;  it  con- 
■d  22  gallons  of  fluid.  Fig- 
i65  shows  the  appearance  of 
voman  tn'o  moutlis  after  the 
ation,  when  the  girth  was  reduced  to  normal.    Stone  '"  performed  ovariot- 

on  a  girl  of  fifteen,  removing  a  tumor  weighiug  81J  pounds.  Kanney^ 
ks  of  the  successful  removal  of  a  unilocular  tumor  weighing  95  pi>und8 ; 
Wall  •  tells  of  a  death  after  removal  of  an  ovarian  tumor  of  the  same 
[ht  Rodenstein^  portmys  (Fig.  266)  the  appearanee  of  a  patient  of 
r-five  aft«r  death  from  an  enormous  glandular  ovarian  cystoma.  The 
or  was  three  feet  high,  covered  tlte  breasts,  extended  to  the  knees,  and 
;faed  146  pounds,  Kelly  speaks  of  a  cyst  weighing  11  fi  pounds;  Keith  < 
of  89J  pounds;  Gregory,'' 80  pounds;  Boerstler,'  65  pounds;  Bixby,J 
wands ;  and  Alston ''  a  tumor  of  70  poimds  removed  in  the  second  opem- 
of  ovariotomy, 


78S     ^H^ 


121.  April,  1625. 

^  125,  April,  1896. 

o  em,  188:). 

■>  4.'iO,  1S84. 

230,1878. 

f  135.  187S,  lii..  315. 

R  318,  1885. 

I"  703,  1979. 

809,1865. 

1  318,1682. 
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Dayot '  reports  the  removal  of  an  enormous  ovarian  rj-st  from  a  gir!  of 
seventeen.  The  tnmor  had  bfun  present  tlirec  years,  but  tiie  patient  ami  her 
tamily  refused  an  operation  until  the  size  of  the  ttimor  alurmLtl  lliem. 
Its  largest  circumference  was  five  feet  11  inches.  The  distance  fivin  ihf 
xiphoid  to  the  symphysis  pubis  was  three  feet.  The  tumor  was  covcrwl 
with  veins  the  size  of  the  little  linger  (F\g.  2G7).  The  apex  uf  the  hean 
was  pushed  to  the  3d  interspace  and  the  umbilicus  had  disappearccl.  Tiitn- 
were  65  quarts  of  a  thick,  brown  fluid  in  the  tumor.  The  patient  rt-covi-wi 
in  twcntv-five  days, 

Cultingworth''  of  St.  Thomas  Hiij- 
pitjil,  Ijondon,  successfully  removal 
from  a  girl  of  sixteen  an  ovarian  iv^t 
weifrhing  over  80  pounds.  The  pa- 
tient was  admitted  to  the  hospital  Ajuil 
30,  1H!I.-).  She  gave  a  historj-  t-f  a 
single  menstruation,  which  took  jilatf 
in  March  or  April,  1893,  and  suH 
that  in  the  latter  month  she  noUctii 
tliat  she  was  growing  large.  She  was 
tjippf<I  !it  Christmas,  1893,  when  a 
large  ([uantity  of  fluid  was  reniovni. 
ami  iigiiin  in  Febmary,  1894,  and  i 
third  time  in  May,  1 894,  but  withoni 
iisefnl  results.  For  the  previous  ni 
months  she  had  been  almost  entittlf 
iK'driddcn  becimse  of  the  great  siie  'if 
the  taratjr.  There  were  no  s>-mptoai^ 
relirring  to  the  bladder  and  rettiiiu. 
At  the  time  she  entered  the  hospital 
she  was  much  emaciated,  tlie  eyes  were 
sunken,  and  her  cheeks  had  a  livid  hue. 
vif  2M.-.*-meir,)ninjiiw«month»nneru|M.isiiNd  "^^^  ehcst  was  thin  and  the  lower  ribs 
were  everted ;  dulnei^s  began  at  the 
lower  border  of  the  3d  cartilage,  and  tlie  apejc-heat  was  l»est  felt  in  de 
third  space,  Liver-dulness  Ixpgan  at  the  4th  rib  cartilage  in  the  nipple  line. 
The  abdomen  was  enormously  distended,  and  covered  by  large  veins  runainp 
from  below  upward  to  the  thorax.  About  3J  inches  above  the  umb!hcu< 
there  was  a  sulcus  with  its  convex  ity  downward.  There  was  dulness  over  tlir 
whole  abdomen,  except  at  the  sides  parallel  with  the  lumbar  spines,  and  » 
resonant  band  over  the  stomach.  The  greatest  girth  was  54J  inches.  Br 
vaginal  examination  the  cervix  was  found  to  be  pulled  up  and  obUteniled; 
the  anterior  va^nal  wall  was  bulged  downisard  by  the  tumor.  On  Mar  3d 
■  164,  Sept.,  1893  ;  quoted  134,  1894,  xiix,  71<J.  b  476,  June  1,  1806. 
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lominal  section  was  performed.  An  incision  eight  inches  long  was  mode  in 
mid-line  of  tlie  abdomen.  A  cystic  tumor,  formed  of  small  (thU*  in  its 
jer  part  and  of  somewhat  larger  ones  in  the  lower  part,  was  reveale<i.  It 
i  adherent  to  the  alKloraioal  wall,  liver,  spleen,  and  omentum.  The  adhe- 
os  were  separated  and  tlie  cyst  tapped  witli  a  lai^  trocar,  and  then  the 


epta  between  the  cysts  were  broken  down  with  the  fingen*.  The  pedicle  was 
mher  small  and  was  tied  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  tumorwas  removed.  Its 
nt  of  origin  was  the  left  ovarj'.  The  right  ovary  and  the  uterus  were  healthy, 
nit  poorly  dovelo[)ed.     The  luinor  weiglicil  between  ."^O  and  90  jvounds, — the 


pttent  having  weighe<l  170  p<iundri  on  the  night  before  the  operation, 
|h1  7tl^  jiounds  a  week  after  the  operation.  Alarming  symptoms  of  ool- 
ipsc  were  present  during  the  night  after  the  operation,  but  tlio  patient  re- 
ponded  to  stimulation  by  hy|>odermic  injections  of  ^  grain  of  strychnin 
jad  of  brandy,  and  after  the  first  twenty-four  hours  the   recovery  was  imiiH 
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terrupted.  Cullingworth  thinks  that  the  most  interesting  points  in  the  case 
are  :  the  age  of  the  patient,  the  enormous  size  of  the  tumor,  and  the  advice 
given  by  the  surgeon  who  first  attended  the  patient  (insisting  that  no  opera- 
tion should  be  performed).  This  case  shows  anew  the  uselessness  of  tappii^ 
ovarian  cysts. 

In  the  records  of  enormous  dropsies  much  material  of  interest  is  to  lie 
found,  and  a  few  of  the  most  interesting  cases  on  record  will  be  cited.     In  the 
older  times,  when  the  knowledge  of  the  etiology  and  pathology  of  dropsies  wag 
obscure,  we  find  the  records  of  the  most  extraordinarj'   cases.     Before  the 
Royal  Six^iety,  in  1746,  Glass  of  Oxford*  read  the  report  of  a  case  of  preter- 
natural size  of  the  abdomen,  and  stated  that  the  dro[>sy  was  due  to  the  ab- 
sence of  one  kidney.     The  circumference  of  the  abdomen  was  six  feet  four 
inches,  and  the  distance  from  the  xiphoid  to  the  os  pubis  measured  four  fc^ 
J  inch.     In  this  remarkable  case  30  gallons  of  fluid  were  drawn  off  from  the 
abdomen  after  death.     Bartholinus **  mentions  a  dropsy  of  120  pounds;  and 
Goi^kelius  one  of  180  pounds  ;  there  is  recorded  ^  an  instance  of  a  dropsy  of  14S 
pounds.     There  is  an  old  record  ^  of  a  woman  of  fifty  who  had  suffered  from 
ascites  for  thirty  years.     She  had  been  punctured  154  times,  and  each  time 
about  20  pints  were  drawn  off.     During  each  of  two  pregnancies  she  wa? 
punctured  three  or  four  times  ;  one  of  her  children  was  still  living.     It  has 
beim  said  ^'^  that  there  was  a  case  in  Paris  of  a  person  who  was  punctured 
300  times  for  ascites.     ScH)tt  ®  reports  a  case  of  ascites  in  which  928  pint*  d 
water  were  drawn  off  in  24  successive  tappings,  fmm  Febniarj%  1777,  to  May. 
1778.     Quotcnl  by  Hufeland,  Van  Wy  mentions  12o6  pounds  of  fluid  Wwis, 
drawn  from  the  alxlomen  of  a  woman  in  five  years.     Kaltsclmiid  *"  dc»scril>t< 
a  case  of  ascites  in  which,  in  12  para(?enteses,  500  pounds  of  fluid  wen-  n- 
moveil.     In  1721  Morand  reported  two  cases  of  ascites  in   one  of  which,  l-y 
the  means  of  57  paracenteses,  970  pounds  of  fluid  were  drawn  off  in  twenty- 
two  months.     In  the  other  case  1708  i)ounds  of  fluid  issued   in  ten  montlb. 
TluTe   is  a  record  of  484  jwunds  of  "  pus "   being  discliarged  during  a 
dropsy.*^ 

The  Philosophical  Transactions  contain  the  account  of  a  case  of  hydro- 
nephrosis in  which  there  were  240  pounds  of  water  in  the  sac.  There  are 
several  cases  on  record  in  whi(!h  ovarian  dropsies  have  weighed  over  1<^' 
jKUuids  ;  and  Blanehard  mentions  a  uterine  dropsy  of  80  pounds. 

The  Ephenierides  contains  an  account  of  a  cuse  of  hydrocephalus  in 
which  there  were  24  pounds  of  fluid,  and  similar  cases  have  been  noted. 

Elliotson  *'  rejK.>rts  what  he  calls  the  largest  quantity  of  pus  from  the  livt-r 
on  record.  His  patient  was  a  man  of  thirty-eight,  a  victim  of  hydatid  dis- 
ease of  the  liver,  from  whom  he  withdrew  one  gallon  of  offensive  material 


a  629,  1743-50,  1030.  »'  110,  i.,  obs.,  viii. 
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Lteutaud  cites  a  case,  reported  by  Blanchard,^'^  in  which,  in  a  case  of  hydatid 
-disease,  the  stomach  contained  90  pounds  of  fluid. 

Ankylosis  of  the  articulations,  a  rare  and  curious  anomaly,  has  been 
seen  in  the  human  fetus  by  Kichaud,  Joulin,  Bird,  and  Becourt  Ankylosis 
of  all  the  joints,  Trith  muscular  atrophy,  gives 
rise  to  a  condition  that  has  been  popularly 
termed  "ossified  man."  A  case  of  this 
nature  is  described,*  the  patient  being  a  rafts- 
man, aged  seventeen,  who  suffered  with  inflam- 
matory symptoms  of  the  right  great  toe,  which 
were  followed  in  the  next  ten  years  by  pro- 
gressive involvement  of  all  the  joints  of  the 
extremities,  and  of  the  vertebrae  and  temporo- 
maxillary  articulations,  with  accompanying 
signs  of  acute  articular  rheumatism.  At  the 
age  of  thirty-one  the  pains  had  subsided, 
leaving  hira  completely  disabled.  All  the 
joints  except  the  fingers  and  toes  had  become 
ankylosed,  and  from  uonusage  the  muscles 
had  atrophied  (Fig.  268).  There  were  no 
dislocations,  anesthesia,  or  bedsores,  and  the 
viscera  were  normal ;  there  were  apparently 
no  gouty  deposits,  as  on  examination  of  the  urine  was  negative. 

J.  R.  Bass,  the  well-known  "  ossified  man  "  of  the  dime  museums,  has  been 
examined  by  many  physicians,  and  was  quite  intelligent  and  cheerful  in  spite 
of  his  complete  ankylosis.     Figure  269  represent  liis  api>earance  in  1887. 
Percy*'  speaks  of  a  man  named  Sinioore,  born  in  1752,  who  at  the  age  of 


Fig.  !«S.— OHilled  m 


fifteen  was  afflicted  with  ankylosis  of  all  the  joints,  and  at  different  angles. 

He  was  unable  to  move  even  his  jaw,  and  his  tcetli  liad  to  be  extracted  in  order 

to  supply  him  with  nourishment.     Even  his  ribs  were  ankylosed  ;  his  chest 

■  luUrnBtionalJoar.  ofSnrg.,  Feb.,  1889.  ^303,  iv.,  245. 
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puffed  up,  and  the  breathing  was  entirely  abdominal.  In  spite  of  his  infinnities^ 
after  his  pains  had  ceased  he  lived  a  comparatively  comfortable  life.  His  diges- 
tion was  good,  and  his  excretory  functions  w^ere  sufficient  The  urine  always 
showed  phosphates,  and  never  the  slightest  sign  of  free  phosphoric  acid.  He 
still  retained  his  sexual  feeling,  and  occasionally  had  erections.  This  man 
died  in  1802  at  the  age  of  fifty,  asphyxia  being  the  precursor  of  death.  His 
skeleton  was  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  fioole  de  M^ecine  de  Paris. 
In  the  same  Museum  there  was  another  similar  skeleton,  but  in  this  subject 
there  was  motion  of  the  head  upon  the  first  vertebra,  the  lower  jaw  was  intact, 
and  the  clavicle,  arms,  and  some  of  the  digits  of  the  right  hand  were  mov- 
able. 

An  ossified  man  has  been  recently  found  and  exhibited  to  ihe  Paris  Acai- 
emv  of  Medicine.  He  is  a  Roumanian  Jew  of  thirty  who  besran  to  ossifv 
twelve  years  ago,  first  up  the  right  side  of  his  back,  then  down  the  left  side 
He  has  hardened  now  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  his  head  is  turned  to  the  left, 
and  the  jaws  are  ankylosed.  He  can  still  move  his  arms  and  legs  a  little 
with  great  difficult}'. 

Akin  to  the  foregoing  condition  is  what  is  known  as  petrifaction  Of 
ossification  of  portions  of  the  living  human  body  other  than  the  articula- 
tions. Of  the  older  writers  Hellwigius,***  Horstius,*®  and  Schurig*  speak 
of  petrifaction  of  the  arm.  In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  there  m'as  a 
case  recorded  in  which  the  muscles  and  ligaments  were  so  extensively  con- 
verted into  bone  that  all  the  joints  were  fixed,  even  including  the  vertebne, 
head,  and  lower  jaw.  In  a  short  time  this  man  was,  as  it  were,  one  sing^ 
bone  from  his  head  to  his  knees,  the  only  joints  movable  being  the  right 
wrist  and  knee.  For  over  a  century  there  has  bc«n  in  the  Trinity  College  at 
Dublin  the  skeleton  of  a  man  who  died  about  20  miles   from   the  citv*  of 

m 

Cork.  The  muscles  about  the  scapula,  and  the  doi'sum  of  the  ilium  (the 
glutei)  were  converted  into  great  masses  of  bone,  equal  to  the  original  muscles 
in  thickness  and  bulk.  Half  of  the  muscles  of  the  hips  and  thighs  were  con- 
verted into  bone,  and  for  a  long  time  this  specimen  was  the  leading  curiositr 
of  the  Dublin  Museum.^  In  the  Isle  of  Man,  some  years  ago,  there  wa.*  a 
case  of  ossification  which  continued  progressively  for  many  years.  Beiorv 
death  this  man  was  reduced  to  almost  a  solid  mass  of  bonv  substance.  With 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  toes  his  entire  frame  was  solidified.  He  wa? 
buried  in  Kirk  Andreas  Churchyard,  and  his  grave  was  strictly  guarded 
against  medical  men  by  his  friends,  but  the  body  was  finally  secured  and 
taken  to  Dublin  bv  Dr.  McCartney.*' 

Calculi. — In  reviewing  the  statistics  of  vesical  calculi,  the  strangest 
anomalies  in  their  size  and  weight  have  been  noticed.  Among  the  older 
writers  the  largest  weights  have  been  found.  Le  Cat  speaks  of  a  calcula* 
weighing  over  three  pounds,  and  Morand  is  accredite<l  with  having  seen  a 

*  "Lithologia,"  p.  69.  »>  548,  1861,  ii.,  470.  c  548,  1861,  ii.,  392. 
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;"  calculus  which  weighed  six  pounds.  In  his  statistics  in  1883  Cross  collected 
*  leports  on  704  stones,  and  remarked  that  only  nine  of  these  weighed  above 
^  four  ounces,  and  only  two  above  six,  and  that  with  the  last  two  the  patient 
succumbed.  Of  those  removed  successfully  Harmer  of  Norwich  reports  one 
of  15  ounces;  Kline,  one  of  13  ounces  30  grains;  Mayo  of  Winchester,  14 
ounces  two  drams ;  Cheselden,  12  ounces ;  and  Par6  in  1570  removed  a 
calculus  weighing  nine  ounces.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  remarks  that  the  largest 
atone  he  ever  saw  weighed  four  ounces,  and  that  the  patient  died  within  four 
hours  after  its  removal.  Before  the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  1684  Birch 
reported  an  account  of  a  calculus  weighing  five  ounces.  Fabricius  Hildanus 
mentions  calculi  weighing  20  and  21  ounces;  Camper,  13  ounces;  Foschini, 
19  ounces  six  drams;  Grarmannus,  25  ounces;  Greenfield,  19  ounces;  He- 
berden,*  32  ounces;  Wrisberg,  20  ounces;  Launai,^  51  ounces;  Lemery,*^^ 
27  ounces ;  Paget,  in  Kuhn's  Journal,  27  ounces  (from  a  woman)  ;  Pauli,  19 
ounces ;  Rudolphi,  28  ounces ;  Tozzetti,  39  ounces ;  Threpland,  35  ounces ; 
and  there  is  a  record  of  a  calculus  weighing  over  six  pounds.®  There  is  pre- 
served in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  a  stone  weighing  34  ounces  taken 
from  the  bladder  of  the  ^vife  of  Thomas  Raisin,  by  Gutteridge,  a  surgeon  of 
Norwich.  This  stone  was  afterward  sent  to  King  Cliarles  II.  for  inspection. 
In  his  "  Journey  to  Paris "  Dr.  Lister  said  that  he  saw  a  stone  which 
weighed  51  ounces ;  it  had  been  taken  from  one  of  the  religious  brothers  in 
June,  1690,  and  placed  in  the  Hdpital  de  la  Charity.  It  was  said  that  the 
monk  died  after  the  operation.  There  is  a  record  of  ^  a  calculus  taken  from 
the  bladder  of  an  individual  living  in  Aberdeen.  This  stone  weighed  two 
pounds,  three  ounces,  and  six  drams.  In  the  Hunterian  Museum  in  Lon- 
don there  is  a  stone  weighing  44  ounces,  and  measuring  16  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. By  suprapubic  operation  Duguise  removed  a  stone  weighing  31 
ounces  from  a  patient  who  survived  six  days.  A  Belgian  surgeon  by  the 
name  of  Uytterhoeven,^^^  by  the  suprapubic  method  extracteil  a  concretion 
weighing  two  pounds  and  measuring  6  J  inches  long  and  four  wide.  Fr^re 
C6me  performed  a  high  operation  on  a  patient  who  died  the  next  day  after 
the  removal  of  a  24-ounce  calculus.  Verduc  mentions  a  calculus  weighing 
three  pounds  three  ounces.  It  was  said  that  a  vesical  calculus  was  seen  in  a 
dead  boy  at  St  Edmund's  which  was  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  new-born 
child.  It  has  been  remarked  that  Thomas  Adams,  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  had  in  his  bladder  at  the  time  of  his  death 
a  stone  which  filled  the  whole  cavity,  and  which  was  grooved  from  the  ureters 
to  the  urethral  opening,  thus  allowing  the  passage  of  urine.  Recent  records  of 
large  calculi  are  offered  :  by  Holmes,  25  ounces  ;  Hunter,®  25  ounces  ;  Cayley,' 
29  ounces  ;  Humphry s,«  33  ounces;  Eve,  44  ounces;  and  Janeway,**  51  ounces. 
Kirby  *  has  collected  reports  of  a  number  of  large  vesical  calculi. 

«  629,  H.  b  398,  i.,  548.  c  232,  1739. 
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Barton  »  H|)cakH  of  stone  in  the  bladder  in  very  young  children.  There 
in  a  n'cjord  of  a  Htonc  at  one  month,**  and  another  at  three  years.^  Todd^  de- 
HcrilK^H  a  nUmv.  in  the  bladder  of  a  child  of  sixteen  months.  May  *  removed 
an  (*norm()UH  stone  from  a  young  girl,  which  had  its  nucleus  in  a  brass  pen- 
liol<l(»r  over  three  inches  long. 

Multiple  Vesical  Calculi. — Usually  the  bladder  contains  a  single  cal- 
euhiH,  but  in  a  few  instiinces  a  large  number  of  stones  have  been  found  to 
(VM'xiHt.  Aoeonling  to  Ashhurst,  the  most  remarkable  case  on  record  is  that 
of  the  agiul  Chief  Justict^  Marshal,  from  whose  bladder  Dr.  Physick  of  Phili- 
delphia  is  said  to  have  suect»ssfully  removed  by  lateral  lithotomy  more  than 
lOOO  ealeuli.  Maogn»gt>r  mentions  a  case  in  which  520  small  calculi  coei- 
istcnl  with  a  largi*  one  weighing  51  ounces.^'*  There  is  an  old  record  of  32 
stones  having  Ihh^i  removal  from  a  man  of  eightj'-one,  a  native  of  Dantzic, 
](>  of  which  were  as  largi^  as  a  pigeon's  egg.  Kelly'  speaks  of  228  calculi 
in  the  bladder  of  a  nuui  of  seventy-tliree,  12  being  removed  before  death.  The 
largt^st  weiglunl  111  gniins.  (rixKirich  « took  96  small  stones  from  the  bladder 
of  a  lad.  Among  tlie  older  reci>rds  of  numerous  calculi  Burnett  mentions  70; 
l>esimlt,  over  200  :  the  Epliemerides,  120 ;  Weickman,  over  100  ;  Fabricius 
inUlanus,  2000  in  two  years;  ami  there  is  a  remarkable  case  of  10,000 in 
all  issuing  fn>m  a  yimng  girl.**  Greenhow*  mentions  60  stones  removed 
fn^a  the  bladder.  An  older  i<^ue  of  The  Lancet  contains  an  account  of 
Uthotrity  |HTfonneii  on  tlie  same  patient  48  times. 

iXx^sioiuilly  the  calculi  are  discharged  spontaneously.  Trioen^ 
mentions  the  iv<sue  of  a  i^doulus  thixHigli  a  jK^rineal  aperture,  and  there  are 
many  similar  I'sist^  on  reixmi.  There  is  an  iJd  record  of  a  stone  weighing 
tJvt*  iHUux^  IxMug  jwss^hI  bv  the  [xniis.^  Schenck  mentions  a  calculus  perfo- 
nitiiur  the  Madder  ami  UHlging  iu  the  groin.  Simmons  ^  reports  a  casein 
which  a  i*:doulus  |k4s^xI  thnnigh  a  fistuknis  sore  in  the  Khus  without  any  c«»o- 
ixnuitant  jvissag^*  of  urine  thnnigh  the  same  passage.  A"«.>sber|r  ^  mentiims 
caliHilus  in  h  {vHtont  umohus :  ami  calculi  have  iV<casi«>naUy  been  knovn  to 
)Ki^  tn>iu  the  umbihonsw  inHirgt^  "^  mentiiHis  the  spontaneous  exciclMMofi 
livt^Himv  \xiKhiIu>  :  ami  TlKMU|^^>n  *  speaks  of  the  dischar^  of  nR> 
cmMTtmHis  siio, 

1 V  iht^  extraresical  calculi  some  ai^  true  cakut  wtule  ocfans  are 
ti^t'  t\>4iIt  v^f  v^K^Tv>Hi>  or  i>ssit>^as  tk^^oenn^^o.  Sesal  asd  feiliaiy  cdciE 
;ir\'  u\^  AMwu^vu  :^^  mwl  HK'utkxi  here.  Thriv  arv^  s^.^tsje  v-xtrKv^iiiiaiy  «kiiE 
::(kti\  tn>ca  ,a  iv^tkit:  ;9bt  Sf«  Rjinhh>k>nftrw*s  H^^^phail  ami  3^^:«sxt^  in  ^ 
nx;;>^<::v*  v<  :Ka:  ::^;::z:k>a.     The  ptitieut  was  a  nan  •>f  ifciny-eiehi.     Ir  if 
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t  kiduey  were  found  a  calculus  weighing  36J  ounces,  about  1000  small 

ili,  and  a  quantity  of  calcareous  dust.     In  the  left  kidney  there  was  a 

ilus  weighing  iJj  ounces,  besides  a  quantity  of  oiduircoua  dust.     The  eal- 

iu  this  case  consisted  chiefly  of 

iphate  of  raagnesinni  and  animo- 

[!.■      Cordier  of  Kansas  Citj', 

,  successfully  removed  a  renal 

alus  weighing  over  three  ounces 

1  a  woman  of  forty-two.  Theac- 

(nnying  illustration  (Fig,  270) 

ts  tile  actual  aize  of  the  calculus. 

it  the  University  College  Ho&- 

[,  London,  there  are  exhibited 
gall-stones    that   were    found 

mortem  in  a  gall-bladder.   Van- 
reports  *•  the  removal  of  a  pre- 

tal    calculus    weighing     224 

OS,     Phillipe  "^  mentions  the  re- 
al of  a  calculus  weigliiiig  50 

ns  from  the  prepuce  of  an  Amb  j,,^  am-a^Bi  ..i.„ia.  <  fuii  ,1..)  (rorficrj. 

of  seven.     Croft  "^  gives  au  ac- 

it  of  some  preputial  calculi  removed  from  two  natives  of  the  Solomon 

nds  by  an  emigrant  medical  officer  in  Fiji.     In  one  case  22  small  stones 

s  removed,  and  in  the  other  a  single  calculu.?  weighing  one  ounce  110 

ns.     Congenital  phimtwis  is  said  to  be  very  common  among  the  natives 

^lomon  Islands. 

[q  September,  1695,  Bernard*  removed  two  stones  from  the  meatus  uri- 
narius  of  a  man,  after  a  lodgment  of 
twenty  years.  Blwk  ^  mentions  a  simi- 
lar case,  in  which  the  lodgment  had  lasted 
1  wenty-eijjht  years.  Walton*  speaks  of 
:i  urethral  calculus  gradually  increas- 
ing in  sine  for  fifty  years.  Ashburu" 
shows  (Fig.  271)  what  he  considers  the 
laigest  calculus  ever  removed  from  tlie 
urethra.  It  was  2J  inches  long,  and  IJ 
inches  in  diameter ;  it  was  white  on  the 
outside,  very  hard,  and  was  shaped  and 

:ed  much  like  a  potato.     Its  dry  weight  was  6(>0  grains.     At  one  end  was 

lished  surface  that  corresponded  with  a  similar  surface  on  a  emaller  stone 
lay  against  it ;  the  latter  calculus  was  iiliaped   like  a  lima  Iwan,  and 

1  Sm  550,   vol.  Ivii.,  77.  "  242,  1844,  c  662.  1643.  226.  a  767,  xviji..  8. 
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weighed  60  grains.  Hunt*  speaks  of  eight  ealculi  removed  from  the  uredin 
of  a  boy  of  five.  Herman  and  the  Ephemerides  mention  cases  of  calculi  in 
the  seminal  vesicles. 

Calcareous  degeneration  is  seen  in  the  ovary,  and  Peterman  ^  speaks  of  a 
stone  in  the  ovary.  Uterine  calculi  are  described  by  Cuevas  *^  and  Hjin 
low  ;  *  the  latter  mentions  that  the  calculus  he  saw  was  egg-shaped.  There 
is  an  old  chronicle  of  a  stone  taken  from  the  womb  of  a  woman  near  Trent, 
Somersetshire,  at  Easter,  1666,  that  weighed  four  ounces.  The  Ephemerides 
speaks  of  a  calculus  coming  away  with  the  menstrual  fluid. 

Stones  in  the  heart  are  mentioned  by  medical  writers,  and  it  is  said  *  that 
two  stones  as  large  as  almonds  were  found  in  the  heart  of  the  Earl  of  Bal- 
carres. 

Morand  ^  speaks  of  a  calculus  ejected  from  the  mouth  by  a  woman. 

An  old  record  savs  «  that  stones  in  the  brain  sometimes  are  the  cause  of 
convulsions.  D'H6ricourt  reports  the  case  of  a  girl  who  died  after  ?ix 
months'  suffering,  whose  pineal  gland  was  found  petrified,  and  the  incredible 
size  of  a  chicken's  egg.  Blasius,  Diemerbroeck,  and  the  Ephemerides,  speak 
of  stones  in  the  location  of  the  pineal  gland. 

Salivary  calculi  are  well  known ;  they  may  lodge  in  any  of  the  buccal 
ducts.  There  is  a  rcjcord  of  the  case  ^  of  a  man  of  thirty-seven  who  suffered 
great  pain  and  profuse  salivation.  It  was  found  that  he  had  a  stone  as  large 
as  a  pigeon's  egg  under  his  tongue. 

Umbilical  calculi  are  sometimes  seen,  and  Dean  ^  reports  such  a  ca*. 
There  is  a  French  record  ^  of  a  case  of  exstrophy  of  the  umbilicus,  attended 
with  abnormal  concretions. 

Aetius,  Marcel lus  Donatus,  Scaliger,  and  Schenck  mention  calculi  of  the 
eyelids. 

There  arc  some  extraordinary  cases  of  retention  and  suppression  of 
urine  on  record.  Actual  retention  of  urine,  that  is,  urinarj'  secretion  ]ia*seieil 
into  the  bladder,  but  retention  in  the  latter  viscus  by  inanition,  strictun\  or 
other  obstruction,  naturally  cannot  continue  any  great  length  of  time  withiwt 
mechanically  nipturing  the  vesical  walls  ;  but  suppression  of  urine  or  ah;!«»- 
lute  anuria  may  last  an  astonishingly  extended  peri(xi.  Of  the  cases  uf 
retention  of  urine,  F^r^l  ^  mentions  that  of  a  man  of  forty-nine  who  suffeiW 
absolute  retention  of  urine  for  eight  days,  caused  by  the  obstruction  of  a  uri<' 
acid  calculus.  Cunyghame^  reports  a  case  of  mechanic  obstruction  of  the 
flow  of  urine  for  eleven  days.  Trapenard  speaks  of  retention  of  urine  fi«r 
seven  days.  Among  the  older  writers  Bartholinus  ^^^  mentions  ischuria  la-^t- 
ing  fourteen  days  ;  Cornarius,  fourteen  days  ;  Rhodius,  fifteen  days  ;  tlie  Epk- 
merides,  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve  days.     Croom  °*  notes  a  case  of  rc^tention  «•!' 

a  130,  1861,  ii..  129.  b  Qbs.  Med.  dec.,  ii.         c  323,  1875,  ii.,  35.  d  oiq^  \^,{y  :a 

e  629,  170(),  158.  f  Paris,  1754.  g  462,  iv.         h  462,  Tol.  v.  i  176.  18r>9. 

i  363,  443.  k  653,  1890,  152.         1  318, 1874-75,  xx.,  317.         m  319,  1885,  xxxi.,  734 
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urine  from  laceration  of  the  vagina  during  first  coitus.  Foucard  *  reports  a 
case  of  retention  of  urine  in  a  young  girl  of  nineteen,  due  to  accumulation  of 
the  menstrual  fluid  behind  an  imperforate  hymen. 

The  accumulation  of  urine  in  cases  of  ischuria  is  sometimes  quite  exces- 
sive. De  Vilde**  speaks  of  16  pints  being  drawn  off.  Mazoni  cites  a  case 
in  which  15  pounds  of  urine  were  retained ;  and  Wilson  ^  mentions  16  pounds 
of  urine  being  drawn  off.  Frank**  reports  instances  in  which  both  12  and 
30  pounds  of  urine  were  evacuated.  There  is  a  record  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century  ®  in  which  it  is  stated  that  31  pounds  of  urine  were  evacuated  in 
a  case  of  ischuria. 

Following  some  toxic  or  thermic  disturbance,  or  in  diseased  kidneys,  sup- 
pression of  urine  is  quite  frequently  noticed.  The  older  writers  report  some 
remarkable  instances:  Haller^*'  mentions  a  case  lasting  twenty-two  weeks; 
Domonceau,^  six  months ;  and  Marcellus  Donatus,^^  six  months. 

Whitelaw  *  describes  a  boy  of  eight  who,  after  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever, 
did  not  pass  a  single  drop  of  urine  from  December  7th  to  December  20th, 
when  two  ounces  issued,  afl^r  vesication  over  the  kidneys.  On  January  2d 
two  ounces  more  were  evacuated,  and  no  more  was  passed  until  the  bowel 
acted  regularly.  On  January  5th  a  whole  pint  of  urine  passed  ;  after  that 
the  kidneys  acted  normally  and  the  boy  recovered.  It  would  be  no  exaggera- 
tion to  state  that  this  case  lasted  from  December  5th  to  January  5th,  for  the 
evacuations  during  this  period  were  so  slight  as  to  be  hardly  worthy  of  men- 
tion. 

Lemery  ^  reports  observation  of  a  monk  who  during  eight  years  vomited 
periodically  instead  of  urinating  in  a  natural  way.  Five  hours  before  vom- 
iting he  experienced  a  strong  pain  in  the  kidneys.  The  vomitus  was  of 
dark-red  color,  and  had  the  odor  of  urine.  He  ate  little,  but  drank  wine 
copiously,  and  stated  that  the  vomiting  was  salutary  to  him,  as  he  suffered 
more  when  he  missed  it. 

Bryce  ^  records  a  case  of  anuria  of  seventeen  days'  standing.  Butler  ^ 
speaks  of  an  individual  with  a  single  kidney  who  suffered  suppression  of 
urine  for  thirteen  days,  caused  by  occlusion  of  the  ureter  by  an  inspissated 
thrombus.  Dubuc  ^  observed  a  case  of  anuria  which  continued  for  seventeen 
days  before  the  fatal  issue.  Fontaine  ^  reports  a  case  of  suppression  of  urine 
for  twenty-five  days.  Nunneley  ™  showed  the  kidneys  of  a  woman  who  did 
not  secrete  any  urine  for  a  period  of  twelve  days,  and  during  this  time  she 
had  not  exhibited  any  of  the  usual  symptoms  of  uremia.  Peebles  °  mentions 
a  case  of  suspension  of  the  functions  of  the  kidneys  more  than  once  for  five 
weeks,  the  patient  exhibiting  neither  coma,  stupor,  nor  vomiting.     Oke  ® 

«  100,  XXX.,  103.  ^  462,  T.  xlvii.,  134.  c  524,  ii.  ^  351^  l.  vi.,  282. 

•  565,  1810.  f  462,  T.  xi.,  117.  g  476, 1877,  ii.,  460.  ^  302,  iv.,  225. 

i  South.  CUnic,  Richmond,  1881,  iv.,  545.        J  476,  1890,  i.,  79.  k  739,  1879,  715. 

1  809,  1874,  i.,  407.       ^779^  zi.,  145.       n  318,  1836,  xlvi.,  158.  o  656,  1849,  x.,  259. 
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H|H»ttk8  of  total  suppression  of  urine  during  seven  days,  with  oomplete  re- 
covery ;  and  Paxon  mentions  a  case  in  a  child  that  recovered  after  five  davs* 
Huppresrtion.  Russell "  rejwrts  a  case  of  complete  obstructive  suppression  for 
twenty  days  followed  by  complete  recovery,  Scott  and  Shroff  mentioo 
rivovery  after  nine  days'  suppression. 

The  most  persistent  constipation  may  exist  for  weeks,  or  even  months, 
with  fair  health.  The  fact  seemed  to  be  a  subject  of  much  interest  to  the 
older  writers.  De  Cabalis^  mentions  constipation  lasting  thirty-seven  davs; 
C'aldani,  sixty-five  days  ;  Lecheverel,^  thirty-four  days ;  and  Pomma  *  eight 
months  ;  Sylvaticus,  thirty  months  ;  Baillie,®  fifteen  weeks  ;  Blanchard,^'  six 
wei»ks  ;  Smetius,"'^®  five  months ;  Trioen,"**  three  months  ;  Devilliers/  two 
years;  ami  (lignony/  seven  years.  Riverius*^  mentions  death  following 
cH>nstii>ation  of  one  month,  and  says  that  the  intestines  were  completely  filled. 
MiH)sman  **  mentions  death  from  the  same  cause  in  sixty  davs.  Frank 
s{>eaks  of  constipation  fn>m  intestinal  obstructions  lasting  for  three  weeks, 
and  Man^t  mentions  a  similar  case  lasting  three  months. 

Eiirly  in  the  ixMiturj'  R^volat  reported  in  Marseilles  an  observation  of  an 
eminently  nervous  subji*ct  addicted  to  frequent  abuse  as  regards  diet,  who  had 
not  had  the  slighti^st  e\*aeuation  from  the  bowel  for  six  months.  A  core 
w:is  effeotoil  in  this  wise  by  tonics,  temperance,  regulation  of  the  diet,  etc 
In  Tome  xv,  of  the  Conunentaries  of  Leipzig  there  is  an  account  of  a  man 
who  alw;u*s  luiil  his  sterci>ral  e\7ieuations  on  Wednesdays,  and  who  saffeicd 
no  evil  conmH|ueiuH?s  fnmi  this  abm^miality.  This  state  of  affairs  had  existed 
fnMu  ohildluHHl,  and,  as  the  evacuations  were  abundant  and  connected,  no 
nioH^ifio  ohauj^*  or  malfonnation  seemed  present.  The  other  excretioDS 
wort^  slisrhtly  in  oxiX^s>  of  tin*  onliuary  amount.  There  are  manv  cases  of 
ivnstijvuion  on  nwnl  lasting  longer  than  this,  but  none  'with  the  same  peri- 
t>*lioitv  and  witlumt  olwni^»  in  the  exci«nent.  Tomma^ni  *  record^  the  hi?- 
tor}-  of  a  man  of  thiny,  li\-ing  an  oidinary  life.  wIk>  became  each  v€«r  mow 
iNM^stiixittxl.  IVtxvtx  u  the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-four  the  evacuations 
woT>^  gradually  iwhuwl  to  iH>e  in  eight  or  ten  ilays.  and  at  the  ace  of  rwentr- 
>i\,  to  om^  ovi  ry  twonty-two  days^  His  leanntrss  increased  in  pnmrtion  !•» 
his  i^nstijvitivMi,  ai'hl  at  ihiny  his  apfV'Cite  was  sc*  g»>:d  that  he  ate  as  mncfa  a? 
nx  ^^  mt-^i.  His  1  hirst  was  inteii:!^\  l^t  he  ^^eert^^d  urine  natural  in  onaDtitT 
.-^^xi  »5na«iTy,  N.»ihi:\ir  r^^c-nie*!  to  benefit  him.  and  pnTgaii\-es  onlv  angmtiitcd 
V,>  :T>M:Wt\  His  nws  i^nx-  in  small,  hard  ballsw  His  T*4xcTie  was  alwav? 
in   gvxxi  vv^nviiiivc,  :hi    .^KionK-n  nc«  «ilaT5pi*d,  the  pals»r  and  tempenrare 

F-r.vlS  P^:r.;ny  was  S^m  tq  J;ine  11. 1<.V».  with  an  imp*-*rf. .rate  aamNaifl 
V.vixi  cvTh:  huTj^irvv.  i:>r,  Twr-  days  wiihoim  an  i^scus^yitk.      IhiTini:  the  whii 
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period  there  was  little  nausea  and  occasional  regurgitation  of  the  mother's 
milky  due  to  over-feeding.*  Cripps**  mentions  a  man  of  forty-two  with 
stricture  of  the  rectum,  who  suffered  complete  intestinal  obstruction  for  two 
months,  during  which  time  he  vomited  only  once  or  twice.  His  appetite  was 
good,  but  he  avoided  solid  food.  He  recovered  after  the  performance  of  proc- 
totomy. 

Fleck  ^  reports  the  case  of  a  Dutchman  who,  during  the  last  two  years, 
by  some  peculiar  innervation  of  the  intestine,  had  only  five  or  six  bowel 
movements  a  year.  In  the  intervals  the  patient  passed  small  quantities  of 
hard  feces  once  in  eight  or  ten  days,  but  the  amount  was  so  small  that  they 
constituted  no  more  than  the  feces  of  one  meal.  Two  or  three  days  before  the 
principal  evacuation  began  the  patient  became  ill  and  felt  uncomfortable  in  the 
back  ;  after  sharp  attacks  of  colic  he  would  pass  hartl  and  large  quantities  of 
offensive  feces.  He  would  then  feel  better  for  two  or  three  hours,  when  there 
would  be  a  repetition  of  the  symptoms,  and  so  on  until  he  had  four  or  five 
motions  that  day.  The  following  day  he  would  have  a  slight  diarrhea  and 
then  the  bowels  would  return  to  the  former  condition.  The  principal  fecal 
accumulations  were  in  the  ascending  and  transverse  colon  and  not  only  could 
be  felt  but  seen  through  the  abdominal  wall.  The  patient  was  well  nour- 
ished and  had  tried  every  remedy  without  success.  Finally  he  went  to 
Marienbad  where  he  drank  freely  of  the  waters  and  took  the  baths  until  the 
bowel  movements  occurred  once  in  two  or  three  days. 

There  is  a  record  ^  of  a  man  who  stated  that  for  two  years  he  had  not 
passed  his  stool  by  the  anus,  but  that  at  six  o'clock  each  evening  he  voided 
feces  by  the  mouth.  His  statement  was  corroborated  by  observation.  At 
times  the  evacuation  took  place  without  effort,  but  was  occasionally  attended 
with  slight  pain  in  the  esophagus  and  slight  convulsions.  Several  hours 
before  the  evacuation  the  abdomen  was  hard  and  distended,  which  appearance 
vanished  in  the  evening.  In  this  case  there  was  a  history  of  an  injury  in  the 
upper  iliac  region. 

The  first  accurate  ideas  in  reference  to  elephantiasis  arabum  are  given 
by  Rhazes,  Haly-Abas,  and  Avicenna,  and  it  is  possibly  on  this  account  that 
the  disease  received  the  name  elephantiasis  arabum.  The  disease  was  after- 
urard  noticed  by  Forestus,  Mercurialis,  Kaempfer,  Ludoff,  and  others.  In  1719 
Prosper  Alpinus  wrote  of  it  in  Eg}-pt,  and  the  medical  officers  of  the  French 
army  that  invaded  Egypt  became  familiar  with  it ;  since  then  the  disease  has 
been  well  known. 

Alard  relates  as  a  case  of  elephantiasis  that  of  a  lady  of  Berlin,  mentioned 
in  the  Ephemerides  of  1694,  who  had  an  alxlominal  tumor  the  lower  part  of 
which  reached  to  the  knees.  In  this  case  the  tumor  was  situated  in  the  skin 
and  no  vestige  of  disease  was  found  in  the  abdominal  cavity  and  no  sensible 
alteration  had  taken  place  in  the  veins.     Delpech  quotes  a  similar  case  of  ele- 

*  856, 1851, 123.       b  476,  1886,  u.,  444.        c  821,  quoted  224, 1879,  i.,  594.       d  822, 1891. 
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rate.     The  photf^rtLph  from  which  the  cut  was  made  was  taken  in  1875. 

e  present  time  (seventeen  years  later) 

ise  presents  the  typical  condition  of 

orst  form  of  elephantiasis.    Kepeated 

IS   of   lymphangitis   have   occurred 

g   this   period,  each   producing  an 

vation   of   the   previous   condition. 

eg^  helow  the  knee  has  become  cnor- 

ly  deformed  by  the  production  of  the 

antoid  masses ;  tlie  outer  side  of  the 

lemains  healthy,  but  the  skin  of  the 
Me  has  developed  so  as  to  form  a 

iatgB  end  pendant  lobulated  mass. 

iOmx  condition  has  begun  to  develop 

!  odter  leg,  which  is  now  about  in  the 

tiiHi  of  the  first,  as  shown  in  the  tig- 
Vigan  273  represents  this  disease 

I-  moBt  aggravated  form,  a  condition 

'  obflerved  in  this  country.  As  an  example  of  the  change  in  tlie  weight 
of  a  person  after  the  in- 
ception of  this  disease,  we 
cite  a  case  reported  by 
Griffiths.'  The  patient 
was  a  woman  of  fifty-two 
who,  five  years  previous, 
weighed  148  pounds.  The 
eleph  antoid  chiinge  was 
below  the  waist,  yet  at  the 
time  of  report  tlie  woman 
weighed  387  pounds. 
There  was  little  tliicken- 
ing  of  the  skiu.  Thecir- 
ciimforenee  of  the  calf  was 
28  inches ;  of  the  thigh,  :iS 
inches ;  and  of  the  abdo- 
men, 80  inches ;  while  that 
of  the  arm  was  only  l.'i 
inches. 

The  condition  common- 
ly known  as  "  Bart)adoes 
leg"  (Fig.  274)  is  a  form 

•phantiasis  deriving  its  name  from  its  relative  frequency  in  Barbadoes. 


'J 


— ElcptauUild  chuige  of  botb  f«n. 


•  Kaosas  City  Med.  Index,  Dec^  ieB4. 
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Figure  275  represents  a  well-known  exhibitionist  who,  from  all  upitcar- 
aiiciTi,  is  sufferinjr  i'l-om  an  elephaiitoid  hypertrophy  of  the  lower  extn.'miti>s 
(hu^  to  a  lyniphcdenia.  Quite  a  number  of  similar  exhibitioiiists  have  Ixmi 
t^hown  in  recent  years,  the  most  celebrated  of  whom  was  Fanny  Mills,  miv  •  i 
wiif>«.'  feet  alone  was  extensively  involved,  and  was  jierhaps  the  lai^>^t  fmi 
ever  aeen. 

Klcitlianliasis  seldom  attacks  the  upper  extremities.  Of  the  'il'l^r 
cities  liayer  reports  totir  coll(<<;te«l  by  Alard.  In  one  case  the  liunl  unJ  [H-r* 
munont  swelling  of  tlie  arm  occurre<)  ai^er  the  application  of  a  blister ;  iti  aii< 
other  the  arm  inen>as(Hl  so  that  it  weiglied  more  tlian  200  Grenoese  jxiumU.  4i> 
of  which  consisted  of  serum.  TheswellingflofthearmaDd  forearm  restmlikl 
a  distended  bladder.  The  arteries,  veins,  and  nerves  had  not  undei^tni'  any 
alt<'ration,  hut  the  lymphatics  were  verj-  nmch  dilated  and  loaded  with  lynnili. 
The  third  case  was  fn>ni  ?»!■- 
ridus  Hildanus,  and  tlie  fminli 
from  Hendy.  Figure  276  n-jin- 
sent8  a  remarkable  elophaui<<i>! 
chaugo  in  the  hand  of  an  eldcrly 
German  woman.  UnfiirtuiiEiii-ly 
there  is  no  medical  descriiiti"!. 
of  the  case  on  record,  hut  i!.-. 
photograph  is  deemed  worthy  nt' 
reprixiuction. 

Terry  ■  describes  a  ¥n-r\A. 
muhitto  girl  of  eleven  whoK-  I'ti 
hand  was  enormously  incn-a-'l 
in  weight  and  eonsistenej'.  ili- 
chief  enhirgenicnt  being  in  tin 
middle  linger,  which  was  lil 
ineh<-s  long,  and  5^  ini-lies  about  the  nail,  aiul  8^  aniund  the  ha^  of  iIk- 
lingt.'r.  The  index  fiugir  was  two  in<'lies  thick  and  four  inches  loug,  twi^1>1i 
and  drawn,  while  the  other  lingei's  wen-  dwarfed.  The  elojihaiitiasis  in  ilii- 
<iase  slowly  ami  gradually  in<'i\"ased  in  size  until  the  lianil  weiglw-d  3  J  pound-. 
The  skin  of  the  alleeted  finger,  eontr.iry  to  the  general  npjveamnee  of  a  par 
allectitl  with  ele]>huntiasis,  was  of  normal  color,  snxHrth,  shiny,  shower)  if 
sensibility,  and  the  nius«.'les  had  undergime  fatty  degeneration.  It  was  Mf- 
eessfidly  amputated  In  August,  1''<!I4.  The  aecomjiimying  illustration  (F^. 
277^  shows  a  dor^^nl  view  of  the  affected  hand. 

Magiilhae:'  ni'  Itio  Janeiro ''n']Kirtfi  n  ver}-  interesting  rase  of  elephanti- 
asis of  the  scalp,  nprtsenting  dermatolysis,  in  which  the  I'old  of  Iniiertto 
pliii-d  skin  fell  over  the  faee  like  the  hideof  sin  ehpliant  (Fig.  278),i«om<>whi 
similar  in  ajipi-iiraui-e  to  the  "  ehphant-inan."     Figure  27St  reprejseuts  a  winit- 
»  SIK),  July,  l-Jft.-..  b  124,  1S93. 
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what  similar  hv-pertropluc  «>ii(litioii  of  the  scalp  and  face  reported  in  tlie  Pho- 
tographic Review  of  Medicine  and  Surgerj-,  1S70. 

ElephaQtiasis  of  the  face  sonutinm 
only  attiu'ks  it  .ui  one  slile.  Sui-L  & 
case  was  ivijortwl  l>y  Alard,  iti  which  th» 
elcplmntiasi!:-  seems  to  have  been  «ioi- 
plicated  with  eczema  of  the  ear,  Willier. 
also  quoted  by  Alanl,  describes  a  remark- 
able ca^  of  elepliautlasis  of  the  faix. 
After  a  debauch  this  patient  experieuttJ 
violent  ])ain  in  tlie  left  cheek  below  the 
zygomatic  arch  ;  this  soon  extended  andtr 
the  chin,  and  the  submaxillar^'  glatxlfi 
enlarged  and  became  painful ;  tlie  face 
swelled  and  became  e^y^lleJnat^>us,  and 
the  i>atient  experienced  nausea  and  slighi 

rig.nB.-Hj-ptrlroi.biDmnior-.flhcKiilpond  chills.    Atthe 

end  of  six 
months  there  was  another  attack,  after  which  the 
patient  perceived  tliat  the  face  continue<l  puffed. 
This  attack  was  followed  by  several  others,  the 
face  growing  larger  and  larger.  In  sunilar  eases 
(umefaclioii  assumes  enormous  proportions,  and 
Schenck  '  speaks  of  a  man  whose  head  exceeded 
that  of  an  ox  in  size,  the  lower  part  of  the  face 
being  entirely  covered  with  the  nose,  which  had  to 
be  raise*!  to  enable  its  unhappy  owner  to  breathe. 

Kiiver  cites  two  instances  in  which  elephan- 
tiasis of  the  breast  enlarged  these  organs  t" -nch 
a  degree  that  they  hung  to  the  knees,  Siilintiili" 
s]tcaks  of  a  woman  whose  breasts  increased  to  such 
a  size  that  they  hung  down  to  her  knees.  At  the 
same  time  she  had  in  both  axillie  glandular  tumors 
as  large  as  the  head  of  a  fetus.  Borellus  *"  also 
quotes  the  case  of  a  wonuu  whose  breasts  became 
BO  large  that  it  was  necessary  to  support  them  by 
slrapH,  which  passed  over  the  shoulders  and  neck. 

Elephantiasis  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  genital 
regions  of  the  female  (Fie.  280),  but  more  often 
in  tlic  scrotum  oi  the  male,  in  which  location  it  (Sauwni). 

produces  enormous  tumors,  which  sometimes  reach  to  the  ground  and  bctiow 
so  heavy  as  to  prevent  locomotion.     This  condition  is  curious  in  the  lacttbfl 

•  718,  L.  i.,  12.  b  706,  cent,  u.,  aba.  ix. 
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these  immense  tiimors  have  been  successfully  removed,  the  testicles  and  penis, 
which  had  long  since  ceased  to  be  distinguished,  saved,  and  their  function 
restored.  Alibert  mentions  a  patient  who  was  operated  upon  by  Clot-Bey, 
whose  scrotum  when  removed  weighed  110  pounds  ;  the  man  had  two  children 
after  the  disease  had  continued  for  thirteen  years,  but  before  it  had  obtained 
its  monstrous  development — a  proof  that  the  functions  of  the  testicles  had 
not  been  affected  by  the  disease. 

There  are  several  old  accounts  of  scrotal  tumors  which  have  evidently 
been  elephantoid  in  conformation.  In  the  Ephemerides  in  1692  there  was 
mentioned  a  tumor  of  the  scrotum  weighing  200  pounds.  In  the  West  Indies 
it  was  reported  that  rats  have  been  known  to  feed  on  these  enormous  tumors, 
while  the  deserted  subjects  lay  in  a  most  helpless  condition.  Larrey  mentioned 
a  case  of  elephantiasis  of  the  scrotum  in  which  the  tumor  weighed  over  200 
pounds.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  removed  a  tumor  of  56  pounds  weight  from  a 
Chinese  laborer.  It  extended  from  beneath  the  umbilicus  to  the  anterior 
border  of  the  anus ;  it  had  begun  in  the  prepuce  ten  years  previously.*  Clot- 
Bey  ^  removed  an  elephantoid  tumor  of  the  scrotum  weighing  80  pounds,  per- 
fonning  castration  at  the  same  time.  Alleyne  ^  reports  a  case  of  elephantiasis, 
in  which  he  successfully  removed  a  tumor  of  the  integuments  of  tlie  scrotum 
and  penis  weighing  134  pounds. 

Bicet^  mentions  a  curious  instance  of  elephantiasis  of  the  penis  and 
scrotum  which  had  existed  for  five  years.  The  subject  was  in  great  mental 
misery  and  alarm  at  his  unsightly  condition.  The  parts  of  generation  were 
completely  buried  in  the  huge  mass.  An  operation  was  performed  in  which 
all  of  the  diseased  structures  that  had  totally  uiunanned  him  were  removed, 
the  true  organs  of  generation  escaping  inviolate.  Thebaud®  mentions  a 
k  tumor  of  the  scrotum,  the  result  of  elephantiasis,  which  weighed  63  J  pounds.. 

I  The  weight  was  ascertained  by  placing  the  tumor  on  the  scales,  and  directing 
the  patient  to  squat  over  them  without  resting  any  weight  of  the  body  on 
the  scales.  This  man  could  readily  feel  his  penis,  although  his  surgeons  could 
E  not  do  so.  The  bladder  was  under  perfect  control,  the  urine  flowing  over  a 
channel  on  the  exterior  of  the  scrotum,  extending  18  inches  from  the  meatus. 
Despite  his  infirmity  this  patient  had  perfect  sexual  desire,  and  occasional 

1  erections  and  emissions.  A  very  interesting  operation  was  perfonned  with  a 
good  recovery. 

,  Partridge  ^  reports  an  enormous  scrotal  tumor  which  was  removed  from  a. 
I  Hindoo  of  fifty-five,  with  subsequent  recoverj-  of  the  subject.  The  tumor 
1  weighed  1 1 1  i  pounds.  The  ingenious  technic  of  this  operation  is  well 
» worth  perusal  by  those  interested.  Goodman  ^  successfully  removed  an  ele- 
*  phantiasis  of  the  scrotum  from  a  native  Fiji  of  forty-five.  The  tumor 
^  weighed  42  pounds,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  weight  of  the  fluid 

a         »  476,  1831,  ii.,  86.  b  363,  1H34.  c  523,  1852.  J  434,  iaT7,  ii.,  251. 
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tfliidi  f'-ii\tii\  ill  iilfiii»<laiH«  'lurinff  the  wperation  and  aL^t  after  the  ojieratioB, 
)nil.  lM;|iir<'  it  wiix  w<;i|fltHl.  N'an  Bunm  awl  Keyes  mention  a  tumor  of  iIk 
u'riifdKi  'rl'  lliin  imttire  H'trlf^hintc  16-3  poundii.  Quoted  by  RuE^ell,  Henh 
(IcwrilM-H  Uh-  (^um-  of  II  tHTtfni  ulto  liad  mcoesiiive  attacks  of  glandular  swelling 
of  till!  M:ro<iirii,  iihlil  firiiiliy  the  Mtnitum  was  two  feet  loog  and  six  f««tiii 
eii-ciiiiifen-iK'f.  It  in  tnciitiotied  tliat  mortification  of  the  part  cautied  thif 
|iiili('iirN  iilliiiiiili'  di 

V\\t»  re  'IH  ]  iH  (iikcii  fnttri  a  photr^raph  loaned  to  the  authors  by  Dr.  Jam^ 
'rhi>l'ili)^loii.  Till'  |iiilii-iit  wttH  a  native  of  Fiji,  and  was  successfully  operate) 
nil,  Willi  iin'MTViiliiiri  uf  the  ttwtt«.  The  tumor,  on  removal,  weighed  l^rt 
INiiiiidN, 

,  W.  \i.  limwix-,  Kiirjp'(iii-(ienernl,  reports  fntm  the  Madras  General  Hos- 
pital an  oi>eration  on  a  patient  uf 
tliirty-five  with  elephantoid  serotum 
of  six  years'  duration.  The  propor- 
tions of  the  Bcrotura  were  as  follofrs: 
Horiawntally  the  circumference  iras 
six  feet  6J  inches,  and  vertically  ik 
circumference  was  six  feet  ten  iodej. 
The  penis  was  wholly  hidden,  sod 
the  urine  passed  from  an  openiof 
two  &et  5^  inches  from  the  pulHS. 
The  man  had  c«>mplete  control  «f 
his  bhihler.  but  was  unable  to 
Tl»c  o|>eratittn  for  removal  oecopidi 
MiH'  hour  and  tweniv  minutes  m^ 
the  moior  reuHtved  weigbed  124) 
(M>uni.b.  Linle  bbxtd  waskt^ooK- 
conui  (if  an  ^a?4ic  c««Td  ti«d  ahdut  ibt 
neck  t>f  the  ranH<r.  aod  sev^nd  t? 
stnt{t?  tk*  a  Iteatbt-r  waL>t-4wh.    Kt- 


t« 


,^«v^-^(^  was  (y\>«!|^.     t\*K  * 


s{«'ak$  v*f  »bt-  ^wixsssiiil  ivok*val  of  a  icnol 
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was  very  successful.  The  man's  mental  condition  also  greatly  improved. 
Fenger  also  calls  especial  attention  to  the  importance  of  preserving  the  penis 
and  testes  in  the  operation,  as  although  these  parts  may  apparently  be  obliter- 
ated their  functions  are  undisturbed. 

The  statistics  of  this  major  operation  show  a  surprisingly  small  mor- 
tality. Fayrer  operated  on  28  patients  with  22  recoveries  and  six  deaths, 
one  from  shock  and  five  from  pyemia.  The  same  surgeon  collected  193  cases, 
and  found  the  general  mortality  to  be  18  per  cent.  According  to  Ashhurst, 
Turner,  who  practised  as  a  medical  missionar}'  in  the  Samoan  Islands,  claims 
to  have  operated  136  times  with  only  two  deaths.  McLeod,  Fayrer's  suc- 
cessor in  India,  reported  129  cases  with  23  deaths. 

Early  in  this  century  Rayer  described  a  case  of  elephantiasis  in  a  boy  of 
seventeen  who,  after  several  attacks  of  erysii>elas,  showed  marked  diminution 
of  the  elephantoid  change ;  die  fact  shows  the  antagonism  of  the  streptococcus 
erysipelatis  to  hypertrophic  and  malignant  processes. 

Acromegaly  is  a  term  introduced  by  Marie,  and  signifies  large  extremi- 
ties. It  is  characterized  by  an  abnormally  large  development  of  the  extremi- 
ties and  of  the  features  of  the  face, — ^the  bony  as  well  as  the  soft  parts.  In  a 
well-marked  case  the  hands  and  feet  are  greatly  enlarged,  but  not  otherwise 
deformed,  and  the  normal  functions  are  not  disturbed.  The  hypertrophy  in- 
volves all  the  tissues,  giving  a  curious  spade-like  appearance  to  the  hands. 
The  feet  are  similarly  enlarged,  although  the  big  toe  may  be  relatively  much 
larger.  The  nails  also  become  broad  and  large.  The  face  increases  in 
volume  and  becomes  elongated,  in  consequence  of  the  hypertrophy  of  the 
superior  and  inferior  maxillary  bones.  The  latter  often  projects  beyond  the 
upper  teeth.  The  teeth  become  separated,  and  the  soft  jwirts  hicrease  in  size. 
Tlie  nose  is  large  and  broad,  and  the  skin  of  the  eyelids  and  ears  is  enormously 
hypertrophied.  The  tongue  is  greatly  hypertrophied.  The  disease  is  of  long 
duration,  and  late  in  the  history  the  bones  of  the  spine  and  thorax  may  acquire 
great  deformity.     As  we  know  little  of  the  influences  and  sources  governing 

,  nutrition,  the  pathology  and  etiology  of  acromegaly  arc  obscure.  Marie  re- 
gards the  disease  as  a  systemic  dystrophy  analogous  to  myxedema,  due  to  a 
morbid  condition  of  the  pituitary  body,  just  as  myxt»dema  is  due  to  disease  of 
the  thyroid.     In  several  of  the  cases  reported  the  scjuint  and  optic  atrophy  and 

.  the  amblyopia  have  pointed  to  the  pituitarj'  body  as  the  seat  of  a  new  growth 
of  hypertrophy.    Pershing*  shows  a  case  of  this  nature  (Fig.  282).     The  en- 

,  lai'gement  of  the  face  and  extremities  was  characteristic,  and  the  cerebral  and 

.  ocular  symptoms  pointi»d  to  the  pituitary  body  as  the  seat  of  the  lesion. 
XJnverricht,  Thomas,  and  llansom  ^^  re])ort  cases  in  which  the  ocular  lesions, 

,  indicative  of  pituitar}-  troubh?,  were  (juite  prominent.  Of  22  cases  collected 
by  Tamburini^  19  showed  some  change  in  the  pituitary  Ixxly,  and  in  the 
remaining  three  cases  either  the  diagnosis  was  uneertiiin  or  the  disease  was 

•  Inter.  Med.  Mag.,  June,  1894.  ^  Centralbl.  f.  Nerv.  u.  Pscych.,  Dec.,  1894. 
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of  very  short  diimtion.     Linsmaycr  "   reported  a  ca 

Wiftened  adenoma,  in  tlio  pittiitary  li-xly.  and  the  tliyir 

Hfti-man''  reports  an  intciT-iin;:   ci-r  nl'  |iph;ii  — 


in  which  there  wait  \ 
was  absent. 

r  .illlir-rm.Ml    ..(■  iW 


hands  in  a  olcrjrynnin  nf  fiily.     .Shiw  yiHith  lie  had  i^nffereil  with  i>ains  in  liw 
jwiit.s.     Alxmt  thrc-i.'  yt'ars  lidiirt'  tlie  time  nf  ri'jmit  lie  noticed  enlai^-eiiitnl 


Fig.  28S.-Pmgi 


pmtwiM  i1sw>  (llmnuui). 


k 


of  tlie  phalangeal  joint  of  the  third  finger  of  the  right  hand.  A  short  timeUw 
the  whole  hand  Itecamo  gradually  involve<l  and  the  skin  as^iumed  a  darktf 
38,  1894,  No.  14.  h  Inter.  Med.  Maw..  Oct..  IfflM. 
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hue.  Sensation  and  temperature  remained  normal  in  lK)th  hands  ;  acromegaly 
was  excluded  on  account  of  the  absence  of  similar  changes  elsewhere.  Hers- 
man  remarks  that  the  change  was  probably  due  to  increase  in  growth  of  the 
fibrous  elements  of  the  subcutaneous  lesions  about  the  tendons,  caused  by  rheu- 
matic  poison.  Figure  283  shows  the  palmar  and  dorsal  surfaces  of  both  hands. 

Chiromegaly  is  a  term  that  has  been  applied  by  Charcot  and  Brissaud 
to  the  pseudoacromegaly  that  sometimes  occurs  in  syringomyelia.  Most  of 
the  cases  that  have  been  reported  as  a  combination  of  these  two  diseases  are 
now  thought  to  be  only  a  syringomyelia.  A  recent  case  is  reported  by 
Marie.^^  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  notice  a  case  of  what  might 
be  called  acute  symptomatic  transitory  pseudoacromegaly,  reported  by  Po- 
tovski :  *  In  an  insane  woman,  and  without  ascertainable  cause,  there  ap- 
peared an  enlargement  of  the  ankles,  wrists,  and  shoulders,  and  later  of  the 
muscles,  with  superficial  trophic  disturbances  that  gradually  disappeared. 
!nie  author  excludes  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  rheumatism,  gout,  hemophilia,  etc., 
OMisiders  it  to  have  been  a  trophic  affection  of  cerebral  origin.  Cases  of 
>iiic  osteoarthropathy  simulating  acromegaly  have  been  reported  by 
^and  Murray.® 

Jjiq^alocephaly,  or  as  it  was  called  by  Yirchow,  leontiasis  ossea,  is  due 
to  a  hTpertrophic  process  in  the  bones  of  the  cranium.  The  cases  studied  by 
"Vurdhow  were  difluse  hyperostoses  of  the  cranium.  Starr  ^  describes  what  he 
snpposes  to  be  a  case  of  this  disease,  and  proposes  the  title  megalocephaly  as  pre- 
ferable to  VirchoVs  term,  because  the  soft  parts  are  also  included  in  the  hyper- 
trophic process.  A  woman  of  fifty-t^vo,  married  but  having  no  children,  and  of 
negative  family  history,  six  years  before  the  time  of  report  showed  the  first 
symptoms  of  the  affection,  which  began  with  formication  in  the  finger-tips.  This 
gradually  extended  to  the  shoulders,  and  was  attended  with  some  uncertainty 
of  tactile  sense  and  clumsiness  of  movement,  but  actual  anesthesia  had  never 
been  demonstrated.  This  numbness  had  not  invaded  the  trunk  or  lower  ex- 
tremities, although  there  was  slight  uncertainty  in  the  gait.  There  had  been  a 
slowly  progressing  enlargement  of  the  head,  face,  and  neck,  affecting  the  bone, 
skin,  and  subcutaneous  tissues,  the  first  to  the  greatest  degree.  The  circum- 
ference of  the  neck  was  16  inches ;  the  horizontal  circumference  of  the  head 
was  24  inches  ;  from  ear  to  ear,  over  the  vertex,  15  inches  ;  and  from  the  root 
of  the  nose  to  the  occipital  protuberance,  16  inches.  The  cervical  vertebrae  were 
involved,  and  the  woman  had  lost  five  inches  in  height.  It  may  be  mentioned 
here  that  Brissaud  and  Meige  noticed  the  same  loss  in  height,  only  more  pro- 
nounced, in  a  case  of  gigantism,  the  loss  being  more  than  1 5  inches.  In  Starr's 
case  the  tongue  was  normal  and  there  was  no  swelling  of  the  thyroid. 

Cretinism  is  an  endemic  disease  among  mountainous  j)eople  who  drink 
largely  of  lime  water,  and  is  characterized  by  a  condition  of  physical,  physio- 
logic, and  mental  degeneracy  and  nondevelopment,  and  possibly  goiter.     The 

«  Quoted  843,  613.         b  224,  Dec.  2,  1893.         c  224,  Feb.  9,  1H95.         d  124,  Dec.,  1894. 
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fliibjecte  of  thu*  disease  seldom  reach  five  feet  in  height,  and  usually  not  more  '"^'^ 
than  four.    The  word  cretin  is  derived  from  the  Latin  ereatura.    Thev  are  fouud 

m 

all  over  the  world.  In  Switzerland  it  is  estimated  that  in  some  cantons  there 
irt  one  cretin  to  every  25  inhabitants.  In  Styria,  the  Tyrol,  and  along  the  ■  *-''*' 
Rhine  cretins  are  quite  common,  and  not  long  since  cases  existed  in  Derby- 
shire. Thes^e  creatures  have  been  allowed  to  marry  and  generate,  and  thus  ex- 
tend their  species.  In  "  Le  M6dicin  de  Campagne,"  Balzac  has  given  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  awe  and  respect  in  which  they  were  held  and  the  way  in  which 
they  were  allowed  to  propagate.  Speaking  of  the  endemic  cretins,  Beaapr^ 
:rays :  '^  I  see  a  bead  of  unusual  form  and  size,  a  squat  and  bloated  figure,  i 
7»tupid  look^  bleared,  hollow,  and  heavy  eyes,  thick,  projecting  eyelids,  and  a 
flat  nofse.  His  face  is  of  a  leaden  hue,  his  skin  dirty,  flabby,  covered  with 
tetters^  and  his  thick  tongue  hangs  down  over  his  moist,  livid  lips  ;  his  mouth, 
always  «>pen  and  full  of  saliva,  shows  teeth  going  to  decay.  His  chest  is  nar- 
n>w.  his  bock  cur\'ed,  his  breath  asthmatic,  his  limbs  short,  misshapen,  with- 
out power.  The  knees  are  thick  and  inclined  inward,  the  feet  flat  The 
lanre  heail  dioo|)s  listlessly  on  the  breast ;  the  abdomen  is  like  a  bag.''  The 
cretin  is  generally  deaf  and  dumb,  or  only  able  to  give  a  hoarse  cry.  He  is 
inilifferent  to  heat  and  cold,  and  even  to  the  most  revolting  odors.  The 
general  opinion  has  always  been  that  the  sexual  desire  and  genital  organs  are 
tully  developed. 

A  quotation  under  our  observation  credits  Colonel  Sykes  with  the  follow- 
ing statistics  of  cretinism,  which  show  how  in  some  locations  it  may  be  a 
ilei'ideil  factor  of  population.  In  December,  1845,  in  a  population  of  2,558,*M9 
>i»uls  (the  locality  not  mentioned),  there  were  18,462  people  with  simple  goiter. 
i^H  the  cretins  without  goiter  there  were  2089.  Of  cretins  with  goiter  there 
were  3909  ;  and  cretins  in  which  goiter  was  not  stated  962,  making  a  total 
of  6960.  Of  these  2185  had  mere  animal  instincts;  3531  possessed  very 
small  intelWtual  faculties ;  196  were  almost  without  any  ;  1048  not  classified, 
ih*  this  number  2483  were  born  of  healthy  and  sane  fathers ;  2285  from 
healthy  mothers ;  961  from  goitrous  fathers ;  1267  from  goitrous  mothers;  4i> 
tVvuu  cretin  fathers;  41  from  cretin  mothers;  106  from  cretin  fathers  with 
pnter ;  M  fn>m  cretin  mothers  with  goiter ;  438  fathers  and  405  mothers  were 
lK»t  s|HvititHl, 

Sporadic  cretinism,  or  congenital  myxedema,  is  characterized  by  a  cun- 
^'uital  aliciemv  of  the  thyroid,  diminutiveness  of  size,  thickness  of  neck,  shuit- 
luv'is  o(  arms  and  K»gs,  prominence  of  the  abdomen,  large  size  of  the  face. 
thickm*ss  o(  the  lij>s,  large  and  protruding  tongue,  and  iml>ecility  or  idiocr 
^  Fi^»  2S4\  It  is  jH)pularly  believed  that  coitus  during  intoxication  is  the 
caus^*  of  this  iH>ndition.  Osier*  was  able  to  collect  11  or  12  cases  in  thb 
\\mutry.  The  diagnosis  is  all-important,  as  the  treatment  by  the  thvixiiJ 
*?Atmet  prinluct^s  the  most  noteworthy  results.     There  are  several  remarkabk 

»  124,  Nov.,  1893. 
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tsh-ma  (if  tlie  aihilt  irntl  «i>or.Klic  cretinism — and  a  typicnl  case  of  f^xmdic 
viiitiuisni. 

Cagots  art  an  outcast  race  or  clan  of  dwarfs  in  the  region  of  the  I^ 
enec»,  luid  fonncrly  in  Brittany,  wliosc  exi)«tenci'  has  been  a  scientific  proUen 
siiwre  tlu;  «ixtcfntli  c<'iiturj',  at  which  period  tliey  were  known  as  Cagol^ 
Galiots,  Gafets,  Aftotats,  in  France  ;  Agotes  or  Gafos,  in  Spain  ;  and  Cwxn^ 
ill  Ijower  Krittany.  Cagot  meant  the  d<^  of  a  Goth  ;  they  were  of  soppoMd 
Gothic  origin  by  some,  and  of  Tartar  origin  by  others.  These  people  ra 
formerly  HUpposcd  to  liavc  been  the  descendants  of  lejwrs,  or  to  ha\-e  hecB 
the  victims  of  lejirosy  themselves.     From  the  deseriptions  there  is  a  deddid 


Fig,  J&i,— Tims  of  lUTXoai 


difference  between  the  Cagots  and  the  cretins.     In  a  recent  issue  of  Cunff 
a  writer  (les<?ribes  Cagtits  ns  follows  : — 

"  They  iidiabit  the  valley  of  the  Ribas  in  the  northwestern  piit  d 
the  SjKinibh  ]iruvinee  now  culled  Gcrona.  They  never  exceed  t^ 
inches  in  height,  and  have  short,  ill-formed  legs,  great  helliea,  md 
eyes,  flat  noses,  and  jtale,  unwholesome  complexions.  Th^'  are  am^J 
stupid,  often  to  the  vet^  of  iiliocy,  and  much  subject  to  goiter  and  Bcnfite 
aftectiouH.  The  chief  town  of  the  Itibas  Valley  is  Ribas,  a  plaoe  of  MH 
inhabitiuits.  aliont  ><00  feet  above  sea-level.  The  mountains  rise  aboitiil 
town  to  a  height  of  from  6000  to  8000  feet,  and  command  an  aia^l^ 
heautiful  [Ktnoniinn  of  mountain,  plain,  and  river,  with  8|>anish  cities  ndk 
ujKtn  the  one  si<le  and  French  upon  the  other.     The  n-gion  is  rich,  both  ^ 
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culturally  and  minerally,  and  is  famous  for  its  medicinal  springs.  In  this 
paradise  dwell  the  dwarfs,  perhaps  as  degraded  a  race  of  men  and  women  as 
may  be  found  in  any  civilized  community.  They  are  almost  without  educa- 
tion, and  inhabit  wretched  huts  when  they  have  any  shelter.  The  most 
intelligent  are  employed  as  shepherds,  and  in  summer  they  live  for  months  at 
an  elevation  of  more  than  6000  feet  without  shelter.  Here  they  see  no 
human  creature  save  some  of  their  own  kind,  often  idiots,  who  are  sent  up 
every  fifteen  or  twenty  days  with  a  supply  of  food. 

"  It  is  said  that  formal  marriage  is  almost  unkno>vn  among  them.  The 
women  in  some  instances  are  employed  in  the  village  of  Eibas  as  nurses  for 
children,  and  as  such  are  found  tender  and  faithful.  Before  communication 
throughout  the  region  was  as  easy  as  it  is  now,  it  was  thought  lucky  to  have 
one  of  these  dwarfs  in  a  familv,  and  the  dwarfs  were  hired  out  and  even  sold 
to  be  used  in  beggary  in  neighboring  cities.  There  are  somewhat  similar 
dwarfs  in  other  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees,  but  the  number  is  decreasing,  and 
those  of  the  Ribas  Valley  are  reduced  to  a  few  individuals.'' 

Hiccough  is  a  symptom  due  to  intermittent,  sudden  contraction  of  the 
diaphragm.  Obstinate  cases  are  most  peculiar,  and  sometimes  exhaust  the 
physician's  skill.     Symes  divides  these  cases  into  four  groups : — 

(1)  Inflammatory,  seen  particularly  in  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  viscera 
or  abdominal  membranes,  and  in  severe  cases  of  typhoid  fever. 

(2)  Irritative,  as  in  direct  stimulus  of  the  diaphragm  in  swallowing  some 
very  hot  substance ;  local  disease  of  the  esophagus  near  the  diaphragm,  and 
in  many  conditions  of  gastric  and  intestinal  disorder,  more  particularly  those 
associated  with  flatus. 

Q\)  Specific  or  idiopathic,  in  which  there  are  no  evident  causes  present ; 
it  is  sometimes  seen  in  cases  of  nephritis  and  dial>etes. 

(4)  Neurotic,  in  which  the  primary  cause  is  in  the  nervous  system, — hys- 
teria, epilepsy,  shock,  or  cerebral  tumors. 

The  obstinacy  of  continued  hiccough  has  long  been  discusseil.  Osier 
calls  to  mind  that  in  Plato's  "  Symix)sium  "  the  physician,  Eryximachus,  rec- 
ommended to  Aristophanes,  who  had  hiccough  from  eating  too  much,  either 
to  hold  his  breath  or  to  gargle  with  a  little  water ;  but  if  it  still  continued, 
**  tickle  your  nose  with  something  and  sneeze,  and  if  you  sneeze  once  or  twice 
even  the  most  violent  hiccough  is  sure  to  go."  The  attack  must  liave  l)een  a 
severe  one,  as  it  is  stated  subsequently  that  the  hiccough  did  not  disapp<»ar 
until  Aristophanes  had  excited  the  sneezing. 

Among  the  older  medical  writers  Weber  speaks  of  singultus  lasting  for  five 
days ;  Tulpius,*^  for  twelve  days ;  Eller  and  Schenck,**  for  three  months ; 
Taranget,^  for  eight  months  ;  and  Bartholinus,^^  for  four  years. 

At  the  present  day  it  is  not  uncommon  to  read  in  the  newspa])ers  accounts 
of  prolonged  hiccoughing.     These  cases  are  not  mythical,  and    are  paral- 

a  718,  L.  iii.,  ob6.  49.  b  462,  Ixxxvi.,  363. 
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lelcd  by  a  number  of  instances  in  reliable  medical  literature.     The  cause  is 
not  always  discernible,  and  cases  sometimes  resist  all  treatment. 

Holston  ■  reports  a  case  of  chronic  singultus  of  seven  years*  standing.    It 
had  followed  an  attack  of  whooping-cough,  and  was  finally  cured  apparently 
by  the  administration  of  strychnin.     Cowan  ^  speaks  of  a  shoemaker  of  twen- 
ty-two who  exj)erieuced  an  attack  of  constant  singultus  for  a  week,  and  then 
intermittent  attacks  for  six  years.     Cowan  also  mentions  instances  of  pn>- 
longed   hiccough   related   by   Heberden,  Good,  Hoflinan,  and  Wartmouth. 
Barrett  ^  is  accredited  with  reporting  a  case  of  persistent  hiccough  in  a  man 
of  thirty-five.     Rowland  ^  speaks  of  a  man  of  thirty-five  who  hiccoughed  for 
twelve  years.     The  paroxysms  were  almost  constant,  and  occurred  once  or 
twice  a  minute  during  the  hours  when  the  man  was  not  sleeping.     There  was 
no  noise  with  the  cough.       There  is  another  case  related  in  the  same  journal 
of  a  man  who  died  on  the  fourth  day  of  an  attack  of  singultus,  probably 
due  to  abscess  of  the  diaphragm,  which  no  remedy  would  relieve.     Moore  * 
records   a   case   of  a   child,  injured   when   young,  who    hiccoughed  until 
about    twenty   years   of    age   (the   age   at   the   time   of    report).       Foot ' 
mentions  a  lad  of  fifteen  who,  except  when  asleep,  hiccoughed  incessantly 
for  twenty-two  weeks,  and  who  suflered  two  similar,  but  less  severe,  attacks 
in  the  summer  of  1879,  and  again  in  1880.     The  disease  was  supposed 
to  be  due  to  the  habit  of  pressing  the   chest   against  the    desk    when  at 
school.     Dexter  «  reports  a  case  of  long-continued  singultus  in  an  Irish  girl 
of  eighteen,  ascribed  to  habitual  masturbation.     There  was  no  intermission  in 
the  paroxysm,  which  increased  in  force  until  general  convulsions  ensued. 
The  patient  said  that  the  paroxysm  could  be  stopped  by  firm  pressure  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  external  genital  organs.     Dexter  applied  firm  pressure  on 
her  clitoris,  and  the  convulsions  subsided,  and  the  patient  fell  asleep.     Tbey 
could  be  excited  by  firm  pressure  on  the  lower  vertebrae.     Corson  **  speaks  of 
a  man  of  fifty-seven  who,  afl^r  exposure  to  cold,  suffered  exhausting  hiccough 
for  nine  days ;  and  also  records  the  case  of  an  Irish  ser\'ant  who  suffered  hic- 
cough for  four  months ;  the  cause  was  ascribed  to  fright.     Stevenson  ^  cites  a 
fatal  instance  of  hiccough  in  a  stone-mason  of  fortj^-four  who  suffered  continu- 
ously from  May  14th  to  May  28th.     The  only  remedy  tliat  seemed  to  have 
any  effect  in  this  case  was  castor-oil  in  strong  purgative  doses. 

WillardJ  speaks  of  a  man  of  thirty-four  who  began  to  hiccough  after  an 
attack  of  pneumonia,  and  continued  for  eighty-six  hours.  The  treatment  con- 
sisted of  the  application  of  belladonna  and  cantharides  plasters,  bismuth,  and 
lime-water,  camphor,  and  salts  of  white  hellebore  inhaled  through  the  no?e 
in  finest  powder.  Two  other  cases  are  mentioned  by  the  same  author.  Gap- 
per*^  describes  the  case  of  a  young  man  who  was  seized  with   loud  and  di?- 

a  West.  Lancet,  Cincin.,  1849.  b  476,  1841-42,  ii.,  398.  c  703,  xlvii.,  377. 
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tressing  hiccough  that  never  ceased  for  a  minute  during  eighty  hours.  Two 
ounces  of  laudanum  were  administered  in  tlie  three  days  without  any  decided 
etiect,  producing  only  slight  languor. 

Ranney  *  reports  the  case  of  an  unmarried  woman  of  forty-four  who  suf- 
fered from  paroxysms  of  hiccough  that  persisted  for  four  years.  A  peculiar- 
ity of  this  attack  was  that  it  invariably  followed  movements  of  the  upper  ex- 
tremities. Tenderness  and  hyperesthesia  over  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
4th,  5th,  and  6th  cervical  vertebrae  led  to  the  application  of  the  thermo- 
cautery, which,  in  conjunction  with  the  administration  of  ergot  and 
bromids,  was  attended  with  marked  benefit,  though  not  by  complete  cure. 
Barlow  ^  mentions  a  man  with  a  rheumatic  affection  of  the  shoulder  who 
hiccoughed  when  he  moved  his  joints.  Barlow  also  recites  a  case  of  hiccough 
which  was  caused  by  pressure  on  the  cicatrix  of  a  wound  in  the  lefl  hand. 

Beilby  ®  reports  a  peculiar  case  in  a  girl  of  seventeen  who  suflFered  an 
anomalous  affection  of  the  respiratory  muscle,  producing  a  sound  like  a  cough, 
but  shriller,  almost  resembling  a  howl.  It  was  repeated  every  five  or  six 
seconds  during  the  whole  of  the  waking  moments,  and  subsided  during  sleep. 
Under  rest  and  free  purgation  the  patient  recovered,  but  the  paroxysms  con- 
tinued during  prolonged  intervals,  and  in  the  last  six  years  they  only  lasted 
from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours. 

Parker  **  reports  four  rebellious  cases  of  singultus  successfully  treated  by 
dry  cups  applied  to  the  abdomen.  In  each  case  it  was  necessarj'  to  repeat 
the  operation  afler  two  hours,  but  recovery  was  then  rapid.  Tatevosoff  re- 
ports a  brilliant  cure  in  a  patient  with  chronic  chest  trouble,  by  the  use  of 
common  snuff,  enough  being  given  several  times  to  induce  lively  sneezing. 
Griswold  *  records  a  successful  treatment  of  one  case  in  a  man  of  fiftv,  occur- 
ring  after  a  debauch,  by  the  administration  of  glonoin,  -j-Jir  of  a  grain  every 
three  hours.  Heidenhain  ^  records  a  very  severe  and  prolonged  case  caused, 
as  shown  later  at  the  operation  and  ix)stmortem  examination,  by  carcinoma  of 
the  pancreas.  The  spasms  were  greatly  relieved  by  c(x;ain  administered  by 
the  mouth,  as  much  as  15  grains  being  given  in  twelve  hours.  Laborde  and 
Lupine  *  report  the  case  of  a  young  girl  who  was  relieved  of  an  obstinate  case 
of  hiccough  lasting  four  days  by  traction  on  her  tongue.  After  the  tongue  had 
been  held  out  of  the  mouth  for  a  few  minutes  the  hiccoughs  ceased.  Laborde 
referred  to  two  cases  of  a  similar  character  reported  by  Viand. 

Anomalous  Sneezing. — In  the  olden  times  sneezing  was  considered  a 
good  omen,  and  was  regarded  as  a  sacrcKl  sign  l)y  nearly  all  of  the  ancient 
peoples.  This  feeling  of  reverenw  was  already  ancient  in  tlie  days  of  Homer. 
Aristotle  inquired  into  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  su|)erstition,  some- 
what profanely  wondering  why  sneezing  had  been  deifiwl  rather  than  cough- 
ing.    The  Greeks  traced  the  origin  of  the  sacre<l  regjinl  for  snec^zing  to  the 

•  533,  1884,  xliv.,  695.  b  476,  1840-41,  i.,  295.         c  318,  1835.  <1  632,  Oct.,  1894. 
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days  of  Prometheus,  who  blessed  his  man  of  clay  when  he  sneezed.  Ac- 
cording to  Segiiin  the  rabbinical  account  says  that  only  through  Jacob's 
struggle  with  the  angel  did  sneezing  cease  to  be  an  act  fatal  to  man.  Not  ouly 
in  Greece  and  Rome  was  sneezing  revered,  but  also  by  races  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  and  even  by  the  Mexicans  of  remote  times.  Xenophon  si)eaks  of  the 
reverence  as  to  sneezing,  in  the  court  of  the  King  of  Persia.  In  Mesopota- 
mia and  some  of  the  African  towns  the  populace  rejoiced  when  the  nionan*h 
sneezed.  In  the  present  day  we  frequently  hear  "  Grod  bless  you  "  addressed 
to  |)ersons  who  have  just  sneezed,  a  perpetuation  of  a  custom  quite  universal 
in  the  time  of  Gregorj^  the  Great,  in  whose  time,  at  a  certain  season,  the  air 
was  filled  with  an  unwholesome  vapor  or  malaria  which  so  affected  the  p«»- 
ple  that  those  who  sneezed  were  at  once  stricken  with  death-agonies.  In  tliLs 
strait  the  pontiff  is  said  to  have  devised  a  form  of  prayer  to  l>e  uttered  when 
the  paroxysm  was  seen  to  be  coming  on,  and  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  avert 
the  stroke  of  the  death-angel. 

There  are  some  curious  cases  of  anomalous  sneezing  on  record,  some  of 
which  are  possibly  due  to  affections  akin  to  our  present  "  hay  fever,"  while 
others  arc  due  to  causes  beyond  our  comprehension.  The  Ephemerides 
records  a  paroxysm  of  continual  sneezing  lasting  thirty  days.  Bonet,*^* 
Lancisi,^'^  Fabricius  Hildanus,'^  and  other  older  obserN'^ers  speak  of  sneeang 
to  death.  Morgagni  ^'^  mentions  death  from  congestion  of  the  vasa  cerebri 
caused  by  sneezmg.  The  Ephemerides  records  an  instance  of  prolonged 
sneezing  which  was  distinctly  hereditary. 

Ellison  *  makes  an  inquiry  for  treatment  of  a  case  of  sneezing  in  a  white 
child  of  ten.  The  sneezing  started  without  apparent  cause  and  would  con- 
tinue 20  or  30  times,  or  until  the  child  was  exhausted,  and  then  stop  for 
a  half  or  one  minute,  only  to  relapse  again.  Beilby^  speaks  of  a  l)oy  of 
thirteen  who  suffered  constant  sneezing  (from  one  to  six  times  a  minute) 
for  one  month.  Only  during  sleep  was  there  any  relief.  The  patient  recovered 
under  treatment  consisting  of  active  leeching,  purgation,  and  blisters  applied 
behind  the  ear,  together  with  the  application  of  olive  oil  to  the  nostrils. 

Lee  ^  reports  a  remarkable  case  of  yawning  followed  by  sneezing  io  a 
girl  of  fifteen  who,  just  before,  had  a  tooth  removed  without  difficulty.     Half 
an  hour  afterward  yawning  began  and  continued  for  five  weeks  continuou^lv. 
There  was  no  ])aiii,  no  illness,  and  she  seemed  amused  at  her  condition.  Then- 
was  no  derangement  of  the  sexual  or  other  organs  and  no  account  of  an  hvsterie 
spasm.     Potassium  hromid  and  belladonna  were  administered  for  a  few  dav? 
with  negative  results,  when  the  attacks  of  yawning  suddenly  turned  to  sueei- 
ing.     One  paroxysm  followed  another  with  scarcely  an  interval  for  sjieech. 
She  was  chloroformed  once  and  the  sneezing  ceased,  but  was  more  violent  t« 
recoverv  therefrom.     Ammonium  bromid  in  half-drachm  doses,  with  rest  in 
bed  for  psychologic  reasons,  checked  the  sneezing.     Woakes  *^  presented  a 
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pajier  on  what  he  designated  "  eajr-sneezing/'  due  to  the  caking  of  cerumen 
in  one  ear.  Irritation  of  the  auricular  branch  of  the  vagus  was  produced, 
whence  an  impression  was  propagated  to  the  lungs  through  the  pulmonary 
branches  of  the  vagus.  Yawning  was  caused  through  implication  of  the  third 
division  of  the  5th  nerve,  sneezing  following  from  reflex  implication  of  the 
spinal  nerves  of  respiration,  the  lungs  being  full  of  air  at  the  time  of  yawn- 
ing. Woakes  also  speaks  of  "  ear-giddiness  "  and  offers  a  new  associate  symp- 
tom— ^superficial  congestion  of  the  hands  and  forearm. 

A  case  of  anomalous  sneezing  immediately  prior  to  sexual  intercourse  is 
mentioned  on  page  511. 

Hemophilia  is  an  hereditarj',  constitutional  fault,  characterized  by  a  ten- 
dency to  uncontrollable  bleeding,  either  spontimeous  or  from  slight  wounds. 
It  is  sometimes  associateil  with  a  form  of  arthritis  (Osier).  This  hemorrliagic 
diathesis  has  been  known  for  many  years ;  and  the  fact  that  there  were  some 
persons  who  showed  a  peculiar  tendency  to  bleed  after  wounds  of  a  trifling 
nature  is  recorded  in  some  of  the  earliest  medical  literature.  Only  recently, 
however,  through  the  writings  of  Buel,  Otto,  Hay,  Coates,  and  others,  has  the 
hereditary  nature  of  the  malady  and  its  curious  mode  of  transmission  through 
the  female  line  been  known.  As  a  rule  the  mother  of  a  hemophile  is  not  a 
**  bleeder "  herself,  but  is  the  daughter  of  one.  The  daughters  of  a  hemo- 
phile, though  healthy  and  free  from  any  tendency  themselves,  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  transmit  the  disposition  to  the  male  ofl^spring.  The  condition  gener- 
ally appears  after  some  slight  injury  in  the  first  two  years  of  life ;  but  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  hemorrhagic  affections  of  the  new-born,  which  will 
be  discussed  later.  The  social  condition  of  the  family  does  not  alter  the  pre- 
disposition ;  the  old  Duke  of  Albany  was  a  "bleeder''  ]^  and  blee<ler  fami- 
lies are  numerous,  healthy  looking,  and  have  fine,  soft  skins. 

The  duration  of  this  tendency,  and  its  perpetuation  in  a  family,  is  remark- 
able. The  Appleton-Swain  family  of  Reading,  Mass.,  has  shown  examples 
for  two  centuries.  Osier  has  been  advised  of  instances  already  occurring  in 
the  seventh  generation.  Kolster^  has  investigated  hemophilia  in  women,  and 
reports  a  case  of  bleeding  in  the  daughter  of  a  hemophilic  woman.  He  also 
analyzes  50  genealogic  trees  of  hcmoj)hilic  families,  and  remarks  that  Nasse's 
law  of  transmission  does  not  hold  true.  In  14  cases  the  transmission  was 
direct  from  the  father  to  the  child,  and  in  11  cases  it  was  direct  from  the 
mother  to  the  infant. 

The  hemorrhagic  Sjrmptoms  of  bleeders  may  be  divide<l  into  external 
bleedings,  either  si)ontaneous  or  traumatic  ;  interstitial  bleinlings,  petechiie,  and 
ecchymoses  ;  and  the  joint-aflections.  The  external  bleedings  are  seldom  spon- 
taneous, and  generally  follow  cuts,  bruises,  scratches,  and  often  result  seriously. 
A  minor  operation  on  a  hemophile  may  end  in  death  ;  so  slight  an  ojKTation 
as  drawing  a  tooth  has  been  followed  by  the  most  disastrous  consequences, 
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Armstrong,*  Blagden,^  and  Roberts,*'  have  seen  fatal  hemorrhage  after  the 
extraction  of  teeth.  MacCormac  observed  five  bleeders  at  St,  Thomas  Hos- 
pital, London,  and  remarks  that  one  of  tliese  j)ersons  bled  twelve  days  after 
a  tooth-extraction.  Buchanan  and  Clay  cite  similar  instances.  Cousins^ 
mentions  an  individual  of  hemorrhagic  diathesis  who  succumbed  to  exteasive 
extravasation  of  blood  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  following  a  slight  fall  during 
an  epileptic  convulsion.  Dunlap®  reports  a  case  of  hemorrhagic  diathesis, 
following  suppression  of  the  catamenia,  attended  by  vicarious  hemorrhage 
from  the  gums,  which  terminated  fatally.  Erichsen  ^  cites  an  instance  of 
extravasation  of  blood  into  the  calf  of  the  leg  of  an  individual  of  hemophilic 
tendencies.  A  cavity  was  openetl,  which  extended  from  above  the  knee  to 
the  heel ;  the  clots  were  removed,  and  cautery  applied  to  check  the  bleeding. 
There  was  extension  of  the  blood-cavity  to  the  thigh,  with  edema  and  incipient 
gimgrene,  necessitating  amputation  of  the  thigh,  with  a  fatal  termination. 

Mackenzie  «  reports  an  instance  of  hemophilic  purpura  of  the  retina, 
followed  by  death.  Harkin  gives  an  account  of  vicarious  bleeding  from  the 
under  lip  in  a  woman  of  thirty-eight.  The  hemorrhage  occurred  at  every 
meal  and  lasted  ten  minutes.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  woman  was  of 
hemophilic  descent. 

Of  334  cases  of  bleeding  in  hemophilia  collected  by  Grandidier,  169 
were  from  the  nose,  43  from  the  mouth,  15  from  the  stomach,  36  from  the 
bowels,  16  from  the  urethra,  17  from  the  lungs,  and  a  few  from  the  skin  of 
the  head,  eyelids,  scrotum,  navel,  tongue,  finger-tips,  vulva,  and  external  ear. 
Osier  remarks  that  Professor  Agnew  knew  of  a  case  of  a  bleeder  who  had 
alwavs  bled  from  cuts  and  bruises  above  the  neck,  never  from  those  below. 
The  joint-affections  closely  resemble  acute  rheumatism.  Bleeilers  do  not  nec- 
essarily die  of  their  early  bleeilings,  some  living  to  old  age.  Oliver  Appleton, 
the  first  reported  American  bleeder,  died  at  an  advanced  age,  owing  to  hem- 
orrhage from  a  bed-sore  and  from  the  urethra.  Fortunately  the  functions  of 
menstruation  and  parturition  are  not  seriously  interfercn:!  with  in  hemophilia. 
Menstruation  is  never  so  excessive  as  to  be  fatal.  Grandidier  states  tliat  of 
152  boy  subjects  81  died  before  the  termination  of  the  seventh  year.  Henwv 
pliilia  is  rarely  fatal  in  the  first  year. 

Of  the  hemorrhagic  diseases  of  the  new-born  three  are  worthy  of  note. 
In  syphilis  haemorrhagica  neonatorum  the  child  may  be  born  healthy,  or 
just  after  birth  there  may  appear  extensive  cutaneous  extravasations  with 
bleeding  from  the  mucous  surfaces  and  from  the  navel ;  the  child  may  bc^come 
deeply  jaundiced.  Postmortem  examination  shows  extensive  extravasation? 
into  the  internal  viscera,  and  also  organic  syphilitic  lesions. 

WinckePs  disease,  or  epidemic  hemoglobinuria,  is  a  ver\'  fatal  afffction, 
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sometimes  epidemic  in  lying-in  institutions  ;  it  develops  about  the  fourth  day 
after  birth.  The  principal  symptom  is  hematogenous  icterus  with  cyanosis, — 
the  urine  contains  blood  and  blood-coloring  matter.  Some  cases  have 
shoMm  in  a  marked  decree  acute  fatty  degeneration  of  the  internal  organs 
— Buhl's  disease. 

Apart  from  the  common  visceral  hemorrhages,  the  results  of  injuries  at 
birth,  bleeding  from  one  or  more  of  the  surfaces  is  a  not  uncommon  event  in 
the  new-born,  particularly  in  hospital-practice.  According  to  Osier  Town- 
send  reports  45  cases  in  6700  deliveries,  the  hemorrhage  being  both  general 
and  from  the  navel  alone.  Bleeding  also  occurs  from  the  bowels,  stomach, 
and  mouth,  generally  beginning  in  the  first  week,  but  in  rare  instances  it  is 
delayed  to  the  second  or  third.  Out  of  50  cases  collected  by  Townsend  31 
died  and  19  recovered.  The  nature  of  the  disease  is  unknown,  and  post- 
mortem examination  reveals  no  pathologic  changes,  although  the  general  and 
not  local  nature  of  the  affection,  its  self-limited  character,  the  presence  of 
fever,  and  the  greater  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  hospitiils,  suggest  an  infec- 
tious origin  (Townsend).  Kent*  speaks  of  a  new-born  infant  dying  of 
spontaneous  hemorrhage  from  about  the  hips. 

Infantile  scurvy,  or  Barlow's  disease,  has  lately  attracted  marked 
attention,  and  is  interesting  for  the  numerous  extravasations  and  spontaneous 
hemorrhages  which  are  associated  with  it.  A  most  interesting  collection  of 
specimens  taken  from  the  victims  of  Barlow's  disease  were  shown  in  London 
in  1895.«« 

In  an  article  on  the  successful  preyentive  treatment  of  tetanus  neo- 
natorum, or  the  "  scourge  of  St  Kilda,"  of  the  new-born,  Turner  ^  says  the 
first  mention  of  trismus  nascentium  or  tetanus  neonatorum  was  made  by  Rev. 
Kenneth  Macaulay  in  1764,  after  a  visit  to  the  island  of  St.  Kilda  in  1758. 
This  gentleman  states  that  the  infants  of  this  island  give  up  nursing  on  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day  after  birth  ;  on  the  seventh  day  their  gums  are  so  clinched 
together  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  anything  down  their  throats  ;  soon  after 
this  they  are  seized  with  convulsive  fits  and  die  on  the  eighth  day.  So  gen- 
eral was  this  trouble  on  the  island  of  St.  Kilda  that  the  mothers  never  thought 
of  making  any  preparation  for  the  coming  baby,  and  it  was  wrapi)ed  in  a 
dirty  piece  of  blanket  till  the  ninth  or  tenth  day,  when,  if  the  child  survived, 
the  affection  of  the  mother  asserted  itself.  This  lax  meth(xl  of  caring  for  the 
infant,  the  neglect  to  dress  the  cord,  and  the  unsanitary  condition  of  the  dwel- 
lings, make  it  extremely  probable  that  the  infection  was  through  the  umbili- 
cal cord.  All  cases  in  which  treatment  was  pn)perly  carried  out  by  com|)e- 
tent  nurses  have  sur\^ived.  This  treatment  consisted  in  dressing  the  cord  with 
iodoform  powder  and  antiseptic  wool,  the  breast-feeding  of  the  baby  from  the 
first,  and  the  administration  of  one-grain  doses  of  ix)tassium  broniid  at 
short  intervals.     The  infant  death-rate  on  the  island  of  St.  Kilda  has,  conse- 
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quently,  been  much  reduced.  The  author  suggests  the  use  of  a  new  iodin- 
preparation  called  loretin  for  dressing  the  cord.  The  powder  is  free  from 
odor  and  is  nonpoisonous. 

Human  Parasites. — Worms  in  the  human  body  are  of  interest  on  account 
of  the  immense  length  some  species  attain,  the  anomalous  symptoms  which 
they  cause,  or  because  of  their  anomalous  location  and  issue.  According  to 
modem  writers  the  famous  Viennese  collection  of  helminths  contains  chains 
of  taenia  sag^nata  24  feet  long.  The  older  reports,  according  to  which  the 
taenia  solium  (i.  e.,  generally  the  taenia  saginata)  grew  to  such  lengths  as  40^ 
50,  60,  and  even  as  much  as  800  yards,  are  generally  regarded  as  erroneous. 
The  observers  have  apparently  taken  the  total  of  all  the  fragments  of  the 
worm  or  worms  evacuated  at  any  time  and  added  them,  thus  obtaining  results 
so  colossal  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  such  an  immense  mass  to  be  con- 
tained in  any  human  intestine. 

The  name  solium  has  no  relation  to  the  Latin  solus,  or  solium.  It  is  quite 
possible  for  a  number  of  tapeworms  to  exist  simultaneously  in  the  human 
body.  Palm  *  mentions  the  fact  of  four  tapeworms  existing  in  one  person ; 
and  Mongeal  ^  has  made  observations  of  a  number  of  cases  in  which  several 
teniae  existed  simultaneously  in  the  stomach.  David  ^  speaks  of  the  expulsion 
of  five  teniae  by  the  ingestion  of  a  quantity  of  sweet  wine.  Cobbold  ^  reports 
the  case  of  four  simultaneous  tapeworms ;  and  Aguiel  ®  describes  the  case  of 
a  man  of  twenty-four  who  expelled  a  mass  weighing  a  kilogram,  34.5  meters 
long,  consisting  of  several  diflFerent  worms.  Garfinkel  **^  mentions  a  case 
which  has  been  extensively  quoted,'  of  a  peasant  who  voided  238  feet  of  tape- 
worms, 12  heads  being  found.  Laveran  ^  reports  a  case  in  which  23  teni« 
were  expelled  in  the  same  day.  Greenhow  ^  mentions  the  occurrence  of  two 
taeniae  mediocanellata. 

The  size  of  a  tapeworm  in  a  small  child  is  sometimes  quite  sur- 
prising. Even  the  new-born  have  exhibited  signs  of  teniae,  and  Hauss- 
mann*  has  discussed  this  subject.  Armor^  speaks  of  a  fully-matured 
ta|)eworm  being  expelled  from  a  child  five  days  old.  Kennedy  ^  reports  cases 
in  which  tapeworms  have  been  expelled  from  infants  five,  and  five  and  one- 
half  months  old.  Heisberg  *  gives  an  account  of  a  tapeworm  eight  feet  in 
length  which  came  from  a  child  of  two.  Twiggs  °*  describes  a  case  in  which 
a  tajjeworm  36  feet  long  was  expelled  from  a  child  of  four  ;  and  Fabre  °  men- 
tions the  expulsion  of  eight  teniae  from  a  child.  Occasionally  the  tapeworm 
is  expelled  from  the  mouth.  Such  cases  are  mentioned  by  Hitch  ^  and  Mar- 
tel.P    White  ^  speaks  of  a  tapeworm  which  was  discharged  from  tlie  stomacb 
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after  the  use  of  an  emetic.  Lile  *  mentions  the  removal  of  a  tapeworm  which 
had  been  in  the  bowel  twenty-four  years. 

The  peculiar  effects  of  a  tapeworm  are  exaggerated  appetite  and  thirst, 
nausea,  headaches,  vertigo,  ocular  symptoms,  cardiac  palpitation,  and  Mur- 
sinna  ^  has  even  observed  a  case  of  trismus,  or  lockjaw,  due  to  taenia  solium. 
F^r^l  *  speaks  of  a  case  of  vertigo,  accompanied  with  epileptic  convulsions, 
which  was  caused  by  tenise.  On  the  administration  of  kousso  three  heads 
were  expelled  simultaneously.  There  is  a  record  of  an  instance  of  cardiac 
pulsation  rising  to  240  per  minute,  which  ceased  upon  the  expulsion  of  a  large 
.  tapeworm.*  It  is  quite  possible  for  the  presence  of  a  tapeworm  to  indirectly 
produce  death.  Garroway  ®  describes  a  case  in  which  death  was  apparently 
imminent  from  the  presence  of  a  tapeworm.  KiseH  has  recorded  a  fatal 
case  of  anemia,  in  a  child  of  six,  dependent  on  teniae. 

The  number  of  ascarides  or  round-worms  in  one  subject  is  sometimes 
enormous.  Victor «  speaks  of  129  round-worms  being  discharged  from  a 
child  in  the  short  space  of  five  days.  Pole  **  mentions  the  expulsion  of  441 
lumbricoid  worms  in  thirty-four  days,  and  Fauconneau-Dufresne  *  has  re- 
ported a  most  remarkable  case  in  which  5000  ascarides  were  discharged  in 
less  than  three  years,  mostly  by  vomiting.  The  patient  made  an  ultimate 
recovery. 

There  are  many  instances  in  which  the  lumbricoid  worms  have  pierced  the 
intestinal  tract  and  made  their  way  to  other  viscera,  sometimes  leading  to  an 
anomalous  exit.  There  are  several  cases  on  record  in  which  the  lumbricoid 
worms  have  been  found  in  the  bladder.  Par6  speaks  of  a  case  of  this  kind 
during  a  long  illness  ;  and  there  is  mention  ^  of  a  man  who  voided  a  worm 
half  a  yard  long  from  his  bladder  after  suppression  of  urine.  The  Ephe- 
merides  contains  a  curious  case  in  which  a  stone  was  formed  in  the  bladder, 
having  for  its  nucleus  a  worm.  Fontanelle  presented  to  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Medicine  of  Paris  several  yards  of  tapeworm  passed  from  the  urethra  of 
a  man  of  fifty-three.  The  following  is  a  quotation  from  the  British  Medical 
Journal  :^  "I  have  at  present  a  patient  passing  in  his  urine  a  worm-like  body, 
not  unlike  a  tapeworm  as  far  as  the  segments  and  general  appearance  are  con- 
cerned, the  length  of  each  segment  being  alx)ut  J  inch,  the  breadth  rather 
less ;  sometimes  1 J  segments  are  joined  together.  The  worm  is  serrated  on 
the  one  side,  each  segment  having  1 J  cusps.  The  urine  pale,  faintly  acid  at 
first,  within  the  last  week  became  almost  neutral.  There  was  considerable 
vesical  irritation  for  the  first  week,  with  abundant  mucus  in  the  urine ;  spe- 
cific  gravity  was  1010 ;  there  were  no  albumin  nor  tube-casts  nor  uric  acid 
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in  the  urinary  sediments.  Later  there  were  pus-cells  and  abundant  pus. 
Tenderness  existed  behind  the  prostate  and  along  the  course  of  left  ureter. 
Temperature  of  patient  oscillated  from  97.5*^  to  103,2*^  F.  There  was  no 
history  at  any  time  of  recto-vesical  fistida.  Can  anyone  suggest  the  name, 
etc.,  of  this  helminth  ?  " 

Other  cases  of  worms  in  the  bladder  are  mentioned  in  Chapter  XIII. 

Mitra  *  speaks  of  the  passage  of  round-worms  through  the  umbilicu:^  of 
an  adult ;  and  there  is  a  case  mentioned^  in  which  round-worms  about  seven 
inches  long  were  voided  from  the  navel  of  a  young  child.  Borgeois  ^  speaks  of 
n  himbricoid  worm  found  in  the  biliary  passages,  and  another  in  the  air  passages. 

Tunibull  **  has  recorded  two  cases  of  perforation  of  the  tympanic  mem- 
bnuie  from  lumbricoides.  Dagan  ^  speaks  of  the  issue  of  a  lumbricoid  from 
the  external  auditors*  meatus.  Laughton '  reports  an  instance  of  lumbricoid  in 
the  nose.  Kake  *  speaks  of  asphyxia  from  a  round-worm.  Morland  ^  men- 
tions the  ejection  of  numerous  lumbricoid  worms  from  the  mouth. 

Worms  have  been  found  in  the  heart ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  in 
cjises  of  trichinosis,  specimens  of  the  trichinie  may  be  discovered  anywhere 
in  tlie  line  of  csutliac  or  lymphatic  circulation.  Quoted  by  Foamier.  *^  La- 
jH»yronnie  has  seen  worms  in  the  pericardial  sac,  and  also  in  the  ventricle. 
Theiv  is  an  oUl  nx^^nl  of  a  person  dyii^  of  intestinal  worms,  one  of  whieti 
was  fmiiHl  in  the  left  ventricle,^  X  Caistn>  and  Vidal  speak  of  worms  in  thf 
ai>rta.  Rake^  iv)H>rts  a  case  of  sudden  death  fiom  ncNmd-worm :  and 
Brown  ^  has  notixl  a  similar  instance. 

The  echinococcus  is  a  tiny  ceslode  which  is  the  factor  in  the  piodocti<« 
of  the  weH-kiH>wn  hvilatiil  cvsis  which  mav  lie  found  in  anv  parr  iirf"  the  Udv. 
IX^afiold  ainl  PnKklen  n^iort  the  only  instance  of  mulrikicalar  echimoAtit 
<^vn  in  this  o^HintT}\  Thtnr  patient  was  a  German  w1k»  had  been  in  thi?  f>»ui}- 
tr\'  fiw  vixirs.  Tht^ro  aro  onlv  about  100  of  the?e  cases  on  nw>:»nL  m^^x  -l 
thtHn  UnniT  in  Bavana  and  Switserland. 

Tbt^  filaria  sanguinis  hcuninis  is  a  small  worm  <4^  the  ofmaioile  tjm^. 
the  ailult  ttvrm  of  which  lives  in  the  lymphatics,  and  eitiier  the  adnk  or  tht- 
{MXiivituivly  di?char^xl  ova  (Man?^Mi>  block  the  hrmpb-^hannelsw  pir^hxin^tbe 
c^HHlitioas  of  hemativhyluria*  elephantiasis,  and  lynipb-7«n\>cnnu  The  Dn- 
ciincuhis  n)1^1int•n^a^  i^  iniinea-worm  is  a  widc^hr-f^vnead  parasite  in  pans  U* 
Africa  ainl  the  Wei^  Imiies.  AcoMdii^  to  CWler  ^^eveial  ca^^e^  have  -^tixrwi 
in  ihe  l^nituxl  Soau^  Jarvis  nepons  a  caeie  in  a  pir^-chaplain  wbc*  had  Gvtii 
at  F^^rtiv^ss  Xlonivv,  Va.,  tW  thirty  yvars.  Van  Hariii^yaiV  paxi^sx.  a  nan 
of  fi>rxy-?^  vt^n«  hjiii  ik  ver  liv;^  ocn  of  Philadelphxa.  sc*  tlaa  the  wxcin  mxi*t  he 
iiKSii^icvi  airK'»ii5:  ihi  pjuasdte^  inK<sdzic  this  oc^nny. 
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In  February,  1896,  Henry  of  Philadelphia  showed  microscopic  slides 
containing  blood  .which  was  infested  with  numbers  of  living  and  active 
filaria  embryos.  The  blood  was  taken  from  a  colored  woman  at  the  Woman's 
Hospital,  who  developed  hematochyluria  after  labor.  Henry  believed  that 
the  woman  had  contracted  the  disease  during  her  residence  in  the  Southern 
States. 

Curran  ■  gives  quite  an  exhaustive  article  on  the  disease  called  in  olden 
times  "eaten  of  worms,** — a  most  loathsome  malady.  Herod  the  Great, 
the  Emperor  Galerius,  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain  perished  from  it.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  Emperor  Galerius,  Dean  Milman,  in  his  "  History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity," ^  says,  "  a  deep  and  fetid  ulcer  preyed  on  the  lower  parts  of  his  body 
and  ate  them  away  into  a  mass  of  living  corruption."  Gibbon,  in  his  "De- 
cline and  Fall,"  ^  also  says  that  "  his  (Galerius's)  death  was  caused  by  a  very 
painful  and  lingering  disorder.  His  body,  swelled  by  an  intemperate  course  of 
life  to  an  unwieldy  corpulence,  was  covered  with  ulcers  and  devoured  by  im- 
mense swarms  of  those  insects  who  have  given  their  names  to  this  most  loathsome 
disease."  It  is  also  said  that  the  African  Vandal  King,  the  Arian  Huneric,  died 
of  the  disease.  Antiochus,  surnamed  the  "  Madman,"  ^  was  also  afflicted  with 
it ;  and  Josephus  makes  mention  of  it  as  afflicting  the  body  of  Herod  the 
Great.  The  so-called  "  King  Pym  "  died  of  this  "  morbus  pedicularis,"  but 
as  prejudice  and  passion  militated  against  him  during  his  life  and  after  his 
death,  this  fact  is  probably  more  rumor  than  verity.  A  case  is  spoken  of  by 
Curran,  which  was  seen  by  an  army-surgeon  in  a  very  aged  woman  in  the 
remote  parts  of  Ireland,  and  another  in  a  female  in  a  dissecting-room  in 
Dublin.  The  tissues  were  permeated  with  lice  which  emerged  through  rents 
and  fissures  in  the  body. 

Instances  of  the  larvae  of  the  estrus  or  the  bot-fly  in  the  skin  are  not 
uncommon.  In  this  country  Allen®  removed  such  lar\'8e  from  the  skin  of 
the  neck,  head,  and  arm  of  a  boy  of  twelve.  Bethune,  Delavigne,  Howship, 
Jacobs,  Jannuzzi,  and  others,  report  similar  cases.  These  flesh-flies  are 
called  creophilae,  and  the  condition  they  produce  is  called  myiosis.  Accord- 
ing to  Osier,  in  parts  of  Central  America,  the  eggs  of  a  bot-fly,  called  the 
dermatobia,  are  not  infrequently  deposited  in  the  skin,  and  produce  a  swell- 
ing very  like  the  ordinary'  boil.  Matas  has  described  a  case  in  which  the 
estrus  lar\'8B  were  found  in  the  gluteal  region.  Finlayson  of  Glasgow  has 
recently  reported  an  interesting  case  in  a  physician  who,  after  protracted  con- 
stipation and  pain  in  the  back  and  sides,  passed  large  numbers  of  the  larvae 
of  the  flower-fly,  anthomyia  canicularis,  and  there  are  other  instances  of 
myiosis  interna  from  swallowing  the  larvae  of  the  common  house-fly. 

There  are  forms  of  nasal  disorder  caused  by  larvae,  which  some  native 
surgeons  in  India  regard  as  a  chronic  and  malignant  ulceration  of  the  mucous 

•  536,  1886,  ii.,  142.  b  Vol.  i.,  227.  c  Vol.  ii.,  122. 

d  Maccabes,  ch.  ix.,  verses  1,  5,  9,  and  10.  «  218,  Ixxxvii.,  306. 
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iiUfinhranoH  of  the  nose  and  adjacent  sinuses  in  the  debilitated  and  the  scroiii- 
louH.  Worms  lodging  in  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  feed  on  the  s<.ift 
tiHMues  of  that  region.  Eventually  their  ravages  destroy  the  olfacton* 
n<'rv(»H,  with  subsequi^nt  loss  of  the  sense  of  smell,  and  they  finally  eat  away 
th<»  bridge  of  the  nose.  The  head  of  the  victim  droops,  and  he  complains  of 
(imwling  of  worms  in  the  interior  of  the  nose.  The  eyelids  swell  so  that  the 
imtient  (umnot  see,  and  a  deformity  arises  which  exceeds  that  produced  hv 
syphilis.  Lyons*  says  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  loathsome  disease's  that 
(H>mes  under  the  observation  of  medical  men.  He  describes  the  disea!:^  as 
**  c*sHentiallv  a  scn)fulous  inflammation  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  .  .  . 
which  finally  attacks  the  bones."  Flies  deposit  their  ova  in  the  nasal  discharge*, 
an<l  from  their  infection  maggots  eventually  arise.  In  Sanskrit  peenash  sig- 
nifies dis(>ase  of  the  nose,  and  is  the  Indian  term  for  the  disease  caused  bv 
the  de|)osition  of  larvfe  in  the  nose.  It  is  supposed  to  be  more  common  in 
South  Americ4i  than  in  India. 

•  Indian  Annals  of  Medicine,  Oct,  1685. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
ANOMALOUS  SKIN-DISEASES. 

Ichthyosis  is  a  disease  of  the  skin  characterized  by  a  morbid  develop- 
ment of  the  papillse  and  thickening  of  the  epidermic  lamellae  ;  according  as 
the  skin  is  afifected  over  a  larger  or  smaller  area,  or  only  the  epithelial  lining 
of  the  follicles,  it  is  known  as  ichthyosis  diffusa,  or  ichthyosis  follicularis.  The 
hanlened  masses  of  epithelium  develop  in  excess,  the  epidermal  layer  loses  in 
integrity,  and  the  surface  becomes  scaled  like  that  of  a  fish.  Ichthyosis  may  be 
congenital,  and  over  sixty  years  ago  Steinhausen  *  described  a  fetal  monster  in 
the  anatomic  collection  in  Berlin,  the  whole  surface  of  whose  body  was  covered 
with  a  thick  layer  of  epidermis,  the  skin  being  so  thick  as  to  form  a  covering 
like  a  coat-of-mail.  According  to  Rayer  the  celebrated  "  porcupine-man  " 
who  exhibited  himself  in  England  in  1710  was  an  example  of  a  rare  form  of 
ichthyosis.  This  man's  body,  except  the  face,  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  the 
soles  of  the  feet,  was  covered  with  small  excrescences  in  the  form  of  prickles. 
These  appendages  were  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  and  so  hard  and  elastic  that 
they  rustled  and  made  a  noise  when  the  hand  was  passed  over  their  surfaces. 
They  appeared  two  months  after  birth  and  fell  off*  every  winter,  to  reap|)ear 
each  summer.  In  other  respects  the  man  was  in  very  good  health.  He  had 
six  children,  all  of  whom  were  covered  with  excrescences  like  himself.  The 
hands  of  one  of  these  children  has  been  represented  by  Edwanls  in  his 
**  Gleanings  of  Natural  History.^'  A  picture  of  the  hand  of  the  father  is 
shown  in  the  fifty-ninth  volume  of  the  Phih>sophicjil  Transactions. 

Pettigrew  ^  mentions  a  man  with  warty  elongations  encasing  his  whole 
bcnly.  At  the  parts  where  friction  occurreil  the  points  of  the  elongations  were 
worn  off.  This  man  was  called  "  the  biped  armadillo."  His  great  grand- 
father was  found  by  a  whaler  in  a  wild  state  in  Davis's  Straits,  and  for  four  gene- 
rations the  male  members  of  the  family  had  iK'en  so  enwiseil.  The  females  liad 
normal  skins.  All  the  members  of  the  well-known  familv  of  Lambert  had  the 
body  covered  with  spines.  Two  members,  brothers,  aged  twenty-two  and  four- 
teen, were  examined  by  Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire.  This  thickening  of  the  epi- 
dermis and  hair  was  the  effect  of  some  morbid  i)redis}x>sition  which  was 
transmitted  from  father  to  son,  the  daughters  not  being  affect^nl.  Five  gene- 
rations could  be  reckoned  which  had  lK»en  affeete<l  in  the  manner  descril>ed. 

•  368,  1831,  T.  ii.,  10.  »>  476,  1832,  ii.,  146. 
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The  "  porcupine-Ulan  "  seen  by  B&ker  contracted  small-pox,  and  bis  skin 
was  tempttfarily  freed  frtHD  tbe  sqaanue,  bat  these  reappeared  ehortlr  aftn- 
ward.  Utere  are  Several  older  records  of  prickly  men  or  porcuplne-mea 
Ascanius  *  mentions  a  porcnpine-man,  as  do  Buffi>n  and  Sdireber.  Antei>> 
reith  speaks  of  a  porcupine-man  who  was  covered  with  innumerable  ve> 
ruc«e.     Martin  **  described  a  remarkable  varietv  of  ichthvosis  in  which  tbt 


sikin  was  covered  with  strong  hairs  like  the  bristles  of  a  boar.  "When  numer- 
ous and  thick  iho  scalw  sometimes  assumed  a  greenisli-black  hue.  An  exanifik 
uf  tliis  condition  was  tlie  individual  who  exhibited  under  the  name  of  tbe 
"  alligator-boy."  Figure  286  represents  un  "  alligator-boy  "  exhibited  by  C 
T.  Taylor.  The  skin  affected  in  this  case  resembled  in  color  and  consisteucr 
that  of  a  young  alligator.  It  was  remarked  that  his  olfactorj-  sense  was  intact- 
■  402,  T.  IT.,  SI6.  ^  550,  U.,  part  L,  53. 
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The  harlequin  fetus,  of  which  there  are  specimens  in  Guy^s  Hospital, 
London  Hospital,  and  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  Museum,  is  the  result 
of  ichthyosLs  congenita.  According  to  Crocker  either  after  the  removal  of 
the  vernix  caseosa,  which  may  be  thick,  or  as  the  skin  dries  it  is  noticeably 
red,  smooth,  shiny,  and  in  the  more  severe  cases  covered  with  actual  plates. 
In  the  harlequin  fetus  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  is  thickly  covered  with 
fatty  epidermic  plates,  about  -^  inch  in  thickness,  which  are  broken  up 
by  horizontal  and  vertical  fissures,  and  arranged  transversely  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  like  a  loosely-built  stone  wall.  After  birth  these  fissures 
may  extend  down  into  the  corium,  and  on  movement  produce  much  pain. 
The  skin  is  so  stiff  and  contracted  that  the  eyes  cannot  be  completely  opened 
or  shut,  the  lips  are  too  stiff  to  permit  of  sucking,  and  are  oflxjn  inverted  ;  the 
nose  and  ears  are  atrophied,  the  toes  are  contracted  and  cramped,  and,  if  not 
born  dead,  the  child  soon  dies  from  starvation  and  loss  of  heat.  When  the  dis- 
ease is  less  severe  the  child  may  survive  some  time.  Crocker  had  a  patient,  a 
male  child  one  month  old,  who  survived  three  months.  Hallopeau  and  Elliot 
also  report  similar  cases. 

Contagious  follicular  keratosis  is  an  extremely  rare  affection  in  which 
there  are  peculiar,  spine-like  outgrowths,  consisting  in  exudations  of  the 
mouths  of  the  sebaceous  glands.     Leloir  and  Vidal  shorten  the  name  to 

acne  com^. 

Erasmus  Wilson  speaks  of  it  as  ichthyosis  sebacea  cornea.  H.  G.  Brooke 
describes  a  case  in  a  girl  of  six.  The  first  sign  had  been  an  eruption  of 
little  black  spots  on  the  nape  of  the  neck.  These  spots  gradually  developed 
into  papules,  and  the  whole  skin  took  on  a  dirty  yellow  color.  Soon  after- 
ward the  same  appearances  occurred  on  both  shoulders,  and,  in  the  same 
order,  spread  gradually  down  the  outer  sides  of  the  arms — first  black  specks, 
then  papules,  and  lastly  pigmentation.  The  black  specks  soon  began  to  pro- 
ject, and  comedo-like  plugs  and  small,  spine-like  growths  were  produced. 
Both  the  spines  and  plugs  were  very  hard  and  firmly-rooted.  They  resisted 
firm  pressure  with  the  forceps,  and  when  placed  on  sheets  of  paper  rattled 
like  scraps  of  metal.  A  direct  history  of  contagion  was  traced  from  this  case 
to  others. 

Mibelli*  describes  an  uncommon  form  of  keratodermia  (porokeratosis). 
The  patient  was  a  man  of  twenty-one,  and  exhibited  the  following  changes  in 
his  skin :  On  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  beyond  a  few  centimeters  below  the 
lol>e  of  the  ear,  there  were  about  ten  small  warty  patches,  irr^ularly  scat- 
tered, yellowish-brown  in  color,  irregular  in  outline,  and  varj'ing  in  size  from 
a  lentil  to  a  half-franc  piece,  or  rather  more.  Similar  patches  were  seen  on 
other  portions  of  the  face.  Patches  of  var}Mng  size  and  form,  sharply  limited 
by  a  kind  of  small,  iwripheral  "  dike,"  sinuous  but  uninterruptetl,  of  a  color 
vanning  from  red  to  whitish- red,  dirty  white,  and  to  a  hue  but  little  different 

*  *'  International  Atlas  of  Rare  Skin -Diseases.'' 
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from  that  of  the  healthy  skin.  Similar  patches  were  seen  on  the  right  hand, 
and  again  on  the  back  of  the  right  hand  was  a  wide  space,  prolonged  upward 
in  the  form  of  a  broad  band  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  forearm  to  just 
below  the  olecranon,  where  the  skin  was  a  little  smoother  and  thinner  than 
the  surrounding  skin,  and  altogether  bare  of  hairs.  The  disease  was  noticed 
at  the  age  of  two,  and  gradually  progressed.  The  patient  always  enjoyed  the 
most  perfect  health,  but  had  contracted  syphilis  three  years  before,  A  brotlier 
of  the  patient,  aged  twenty-four,  for  sixteen  years  has  had  the  same  skin- 
affection  as  this  patient,  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  the  sister  and  father 
had  noticed  similar  lesions. 

Diffuse  symmetric  scleroderma,  or  hide-botind  disease,  is  quite  rare, 
and  presents  itself  in  two  phases :  that  of  infiltration  (more  properly  called 
hypertrophy)  and  atrophy,  caused  by  shrinkage.  The  whole  body  may  be 
involved,  and  each  joint  may  be  fixed  as  the  skin  over  it  becomes  rigid.  The 
muscles  may  be  implicated  independently  of  the  skin,  or  simultaneously,  and 
they  give  the  resemblance  of  rigor  mortis.  The  whole  skin  is  so  hard  as  to 
suggest  the  idea  of  a  frozen  corpse,  without  the  coldness,  the  temperature 
being  only  slightly  subnormal.  The  skin  can  neither  be  pitted  nor  pinched. 
As  Crocker  has  well  put  it,  when  the  face  is  affected  it  is  gorgonized,  so  to 
speak,  both  to  the  eye  and  to  the  touch.  The  mouth  cannot  be  opened  ;  the 
lids  usually  escape,  but  if  involved  they  are  half  closed,  and  in  either  case 
immovable.  The  effect  of  the  disease  on  the  chest-walls  is  to  seriously  inter- 
fere with  the  respiration  and  to  flatten  and  almost  obliterate  the  breasts  ;  as  to 
the  limbs,  from  the  shortening  of  the  distended  skin  the  joints  are  fixed  in  a 
more  or  less  rigid  position.  The  mucous  membranes  may  be  affected,  and 
the  secretion  of  both  sweat  and  sebum  is  diminished  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  the  affection,  and  may  be  quite  absent.  The  atrophic  type  of 
scleroderma  is  preceiled  by  an  edema,  and  from  pressure-atrophy  of  the  fat 
and  muscles  the  skin  of  the  face  is  strained  over  the  bones  ;  the  lij>s  are 
shortened,  the  gums  shrink  from  the  teeth  and  lead  to  caries,  and  the  nostrils 
are  compressed.  The  strained  skin  and  the  emotionless  features  (relieved 
only  by  telangiectatic  strise)  give  the  countenance  a  ghastly,  corpse-like 
aspect.  The  etiology  and  pathology  of  this  disease  are  quite  obscure.  Hap- 
pily the  prognosis  is  good,  as  there  is  a  tendency  to  spontaneous  recoven', 
although  the  convalescence  may  be  extended. 

Although  reganled  by  many  as  a  disease  distinct  from  scleroderma,  mor- 
phea is  best  described  as  a  circumscribed  scleroderma,  and  presents  itself  in  twro 
clinical  aspects  :  patches  and  bands,  the  patches  being  the  more  common. 

Scleroderma  neonatorum  is  an  induration  of  the  skin,  congenital  and 
occurring  soon  aflcr  birth,  and  is  invariably  fatal.  A  disease  somewhat 
analogous  is  edema  neonatorum,  which  is  a  subcutaneous  edema  with  indura- 
tion affecting  the  new-born.  If  complete  it  is  invariably  fatal,  but  in  a  few 
cases  in  which  the  process  has  been  incomplete  recovery  has  occurred. 
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Gerard  *  reports  recovery  from  a  case  of  sclerema  neonatorum  in  an  infant 
five  weeks  old,  which  seemed  in  perfect  health  but  for  this  skin-affection. 
The  back  presented  a  remarkable  induration  which  involved  the  entire  dorsal 
aspect,  including  the  deltoid  regions,  the  upper  arms,  the  buttocks,  and  the 
thighs,  down  to  and  involving  the  popliteal  spaces.  The  edges  of  the  indu- 
rated skin  were  sharply  defined,  irregular,  and  map-like.  The  affected  skin 
was  stretched,  but  not  shiny,  and  exhibited  a  pink  mottling ;  it  could  not  be 
pinched  between  the  fingers ;  pressure  produced  no  pitting,  but  rendered  the 
surface  pale  for  a  time.  The  induration  upon  the  buttocks  had  been  noticed 
immediately  after  birth,  and  the  region  was  at  first  of  a  deep  pink  color. 
During  the  first  nine  days  the  trouble  had  extended  to  the  thighs,  but  only 
shortly  before  the  examination  had  it  attacked  the  arms.  Inunctions  of  cod- 
liver  oil  were  at  first  used,  but  with  little  improvement.  Blue  ointment  was 
substituted,  and .  improvement  commenced.  As  the  induration  cleared  up, 
outlying  patches  of  the  affected  skin  were  left  surrounded  by  normal  integu- 
ment. No  pitting  could  be  produced  even  after  the  tension  of  the  skin  had 
decreased  during  recoverj\  The  lowest  rectal  temperature  was  98°  F.  In 
a  little  more  than  four  months  the  skin  became  normal.  The  treatment  with 
mercurial  ointment  was  stopped  some  time  before  recovery. 

Possibly  the  most  interesting  of  the  examples  of  skin-anomaly  was  the 
" elephant-man'*  of  London  (Figs.  287  and  288).  His  real  name  was 
Merrick.  He  was  born  at  Leicester,  and  gave  an  elaborate  account  of  shock 
experienced  by  his  mother  shortly  before  his  birth,  when  she  was  knocked 
down  by  an  elephant  at  a  circus ;  to  this  circumstance  he  attributed  his  un- 
fortunate condition.  He  derived  his  name  from  a  proboscis-like  projection 
of  his  nose  and  lips,  together  with  a  peculiar  deformity  of  the  forehead.  He 
was  victimized  by  showmen  during  his  early  life,  and  for  a  time  was  shown 
in  Whitechapel  Road,  where  his  exhibition  was  stopped  by  the  police.  He 
was  afterward  shown  in  Belgium,  and  was  there  plundered  of  all  his  savings. 
The  gruesome  spectacle  he  presented  ostracized  him  from  the  pleasures  of 
friendship  and  society,  and  sometimes  interfered  with  his  travels.  On  one 
occasion  a  steamboat  captain  refused  to  take  him  as  a  passenger.  Treves  ex- 
hibited him  twice  before  the  Pathological  Society  of  London.**  His  affection 
was  not  elephantiasis,  but  a  complication  of  congenital  hypertrophy  of  certain 
bones  and  j)achyderniatocele  and  papilloma  of  the  skin.  From  his  youth 
he  suffered  from  a  disease  of  the  left  hip-joint.  The  papillary  masses  devel- 
oped on  the  skin  of  the  back,  buttock,  and  occiput.  In  the  right  pectoral 
and  posterior  aspect  of  the  right  axillary  region,  and  over  the  buttoc^ks,  the 
affected  skin  hung  in  heavy  pendulous  flaps.  His  left  arm  was  free  from 
disease.  His  head  grew  so  heavy  that  at  length  he  had  great  difficulty  in 
holding  it  up.  He  slept  in  a  sitting  or  crouching  [K)sition,  with  his  hands 
clasped  over  his  legs,  and  his  head  on  his  knees.     If  he  lay  down  flat,  the 

*  476,  May  4,  1895.  b  224,  1890,  i.,  916. 
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tteavy  head  showed  a  tcndencv  to  fall  back  and  prodace  ■  sensr  «f  A 
For  a  long  time  he  was  an  inmate  of  the  LtHidon  Hoephal.  vkn 
(juarters  were  provided  for  him,  and  it  was  there  that  be  vie  fmii 


Flg.MS.— T1n"Elepb«»l-inan"  (TrevM). 

Aiiril   1 1,  IHIIO  ;  wliilu  in  bed  his  ponderous  head  liad  fallen  lackn-a 
disliicatcd  his  neck. 

Ainllum  may  he  <lefini'd  as  a  pathologic  process,  the  ultimate  rv 
wliich  is   a  s]H>iitani.-ous  amputation  of  the  little  toe.     It  is  coufined 


AINHUM.  829 

exclusively  to  n^roes,  chiefly  males,  and  of  African  descent.  In  Brazil  it  is 
called  "  ainham  "  or  "  quigila."  "  Ainham  ^'  literally  means  to  saw,  and  is 
doubtless  a  colloquial  name  derived  from  a  supposed  slow,  sawing  process. 
The  Hindoo  name  for  it  is  ''  sukha  pakla,'^  meaning  dry  suppuration. 

In  1866  da  Silva  Lima  of  Bahia,  at  the  Misericordia  Hospital,  gave  the 
first  reports  of  this  curious  disease,  and  for  quite  a  period  it  was  supposed  to 
t^  confined  to  Brazilian  territory.  Since  then,  however,  it  has  been  reported 
ftom  nearly  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Relative  to  its  geographic  distribu- 
^on,  Pyle"  states  that  da  Silva  Lima  and  Seixas  of  Bahia  have  reported 
Numerous  cases  in  Brazil,  as  have  Figueredo,  Pereira,  Pirovano,  Alpin,  and 
Cjiiimares.  Toppin  reports  it  in  Pernambuco.  Mr.  Milton  reports  a  case  from 
^airo,  and  Dr.  Creswell  at  Suez,  both  in  slaves.  E.  A.  G.  Doyle  reports 
s=^veral  cases  at  the  Fernando  Hospital,  Trinidad.  Digby  reports  its  prev- 
alence on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  particularly  among  a  race  of  negroes 
called  Krumens.  Messum  reports  it  in  the  South  African  Republic,  and 
speaks  of  its  prevalence  among  the  Kaflirs.  Eyles  reports  it  on  the  Gold 
Coast.  It  has  also  been  seen  in  Algiers  and  Madagascar.  Through  the  able 
efforts  of  Her  Majesty^s  surgeons  in  India  the  presence  of  ainhum  has  been 
shown  in  India,  and  considerable  investigation  made  as  to  its  etiology,  jiath- 
ologie  histology,  etc.  Wise  at  Dacca,  Smyth  and  Crombie  at  Calcutta,  Hen- 
derson at  Bombay,  and  Warden,  Sen,  Crawfonl,  and  Cooper  in  other  portions 
of  Southern  India  have  all  rendered  assistance  in  the  investigation  of  ainhum. 
In  China  a  case  has  been  seen,  and  British  surgeons  speak  of  it  as  occurring 
in  Ceylon.  Von  Winckler  presents  an  admirable  report  of  20  cases  at 
Georgetown,  British  Guiana.  Dr.  Potoppidan  sends  a  report  of  a  case  in  a 
negress  on  St.  Thomas  Island.  The  disease  has  several  times  been  observed 
in  Polynesia. 

Dr.  Homaday  reports  a  case  in  a  negress  from  North  Carolina,  and, 
curious  to  relate,  Horwitz  of  Philadelphia  and  Shephenl  of  Canada  found 
cases  in  n^roes  both  of  North  Carolina  antecedents.  Dr.  James  Evans 
reports  a  case  in  a  negro  seventy-four  years  of  age,  at  Darlington,  S.  C.  Dr. 
R.  H.  Days  of  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  had  a  case  in  a  negress,  and  Dr.  J.  L. 
Deslates,  also  of  Louisiana,  reports  four  cases  in  St.  James  Parish.  Pyle 
has  seen  a  case  in  a  negress  aged  fifty  years,  at  the  Emergency  Hospital  in 
Washington. 

So  prevalent  is  the  disease  in  India  that  Crawford  found  a  case  in  every 
2500  surgical  cases  at  the  Indian  hospitals.  The  absence  of  j)ain  or  incon- 
venience in  many  instances  doubtless  keeps  the  number  of  cases  reported  few, 
and  again  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  chiss  of  jH'rsons 
afflicted  with  ainhum  are  seldom  brought  in  contact  with  medicid  men. 

The  disease  usually  affects  the  5th  phalanx  at  tlu^  interphalang«il  joint. 
Cases  of  the  4th  and  other  phalanges  have  been  reported.     Cooper  speaks  of 
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a  ytnuiff  Hruliiuuii  who  lo8t  his  left  great  toe  by  thU  process.  Crombie  speab 
of  Ik  HiiiiiiltiuieiiiiH  uiiiputation  of  both  fourth  toes.  Potoppidao  reports  a 
hir  vann  in  u  neftresH  on  St.  Thomas  Island.  Sen  reports  a  case  in  a  supw- 
iiumcTury  digit  in  a  child,  whose  father,  a  Hindoo,  lost  a  toe  by  aiDhum. 
KylcH  ri'iiortH  ii  cane  in  a  negro  in  whom  the  second  finger  was  affected 
Minuilt,  at  Angient,  ^iteakH  of  a  case  in  which  two  lingers  were  lost  in  fifteen 
<layi4,  a  iai^t  which  niakea  his  diagnosis  dubious.  B^ranger-Ferraud  has  seeo 
all  the  ttH'rt  aiiiputattnl,  and  there  is  a  wax  model  by  Baretta,  Paris,  in  the 
Army  Minlical  Museum  at  Washington,  in  which  all  the  toes  of  the  right  foot 
liavt'  IxH'n  iun))utati>d,  and  the  process  is  fast  making  pn^^ress  at  the  mitUle 
third  of  the  h'n. 

Aitihuin  is  niiicli  more  common  in  nudes  than  in  females  ;  it  is,  in  &d, 
distinctly  rare  in  the  latter.     Of    von  Winckler's  20  cases  all  were  nule 


ll  nuy  MAHir  at  any  a^.  hut  t$  irnvt  commoo  betweo  thim-  and  thim-in. 
It  h»^  btvii  r^in'tU'yl  in  uien>  by  tioyoi.  and  wa*  r«n  lo  extend  np  &;■  it 
thi^^h.  a  ^t»mueui  ilut  i:^  dmvi  lik^  £dlaetoa&  Howwvr.  ibrrv  in  vdl- 
auth^ati\tuv\l  v':tsv^  in  tn^ts,  and  :^ain  in  pvcwn;  ON'vr  ?»TwiKy  ytar-  •<  ac- 

In  ^^luti*  frw  t-at<vs  tb«>  nKMataRi«.v.fiial3nc«aI  joint  c?  a^vmi  :  hta  a-  -sit 
Kas  Ivt-tt  Avu  at  the  ba-v^  of  tW  ai^ttil  ptuiksx.  TW  dmac^.^i  .:-t'  3e  & 
ntsv  b>  Srtwwn  iwv>  an>.l  u.>ur  yvars.  bat  I>r.  Evaa*'?  es-e  Ind  b««ii  is  sr- 
»?vsj  fifty  yvapf,     Ic  rarwbr  nnk^  its  fidl  ooopaf  t«S.»«»  a  jwar. 

Aiaa^iai  Syt»?  *?  a  -^uaU  ftirr<.»w  or  vraek.  ?iK-i>  ^  t»^£i»i~i  ofwa  -tn"^ 

rarr^'w-.-Js:  atvvr  *i^■i^^■«<  ia  7».H«ii;r«.  and  ba?  b«!«i  xi^^n  a  sun*!  van  a- 
yn:"S;iv.e  trj.:;  SKSpt-t.  I2  alacaat  ch«  5.*  -wzZ.  ?w^il  a  a  iw  -eit^.  tat: 
tsti-j.  bit-t;'!-^  .r  -s'lir-ij  la  aatare.  May  N;  tfiwrwMwi  in  rw  3-t  lai  < 
a*?w«vi     IVa.  avwv\'vc.  is  i»x  aikcuc     Tbew  an^  W  aa  ■;rs-ri*aaaD« 
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eruption  accompanying,  the  swelling.  The  furrow  increases  laterally  and  in 
depth,  and  meets  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  toe,  giving  the  toe  the  appearance 
of  being  constricted  by  a  piece  of  fine  cord.  As  the  furrow  deepens  the  dis- 
tal end  of  the  toe  becomes  ovoid,  and  soon  an  appearance  as  of  a  marble  at- 
tached to  the  toe  by  a  fibrous  pedicle  presents  itself.  By  this  time  the  swell- 
ing, if  any,  has  subsided.  The  distal  end  of  the  toe  bends  under  the  foot, 
and  becomes  twisted  when  walking,  and  causes  inconvenience,  and,  unfortu- 
nately, says  Eyles,  it  is  in  this  last  stage  only  that  the  Fanti  presents  himself. 
There  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  small  ulcer  in  or  near  the  digito-plantar 
fold,  which  causes  most  of  the  pain,  particularly  when  pressed  upon.  This 
nicer  does  not  occur  early,  and  is  not  constant.  The  case  under  Pyle's  observa- 
tion showed  no  ulceration,  and  was  absolutely  painless,  the  negress  applying 
for  diagnosis  rather  than  treatment.  The  furrow  deepens  until  spontaneous  am- 
putation takes  place,  which  rarely  occurs,  the  patient  generally  hastening  the 
process  by  his  own  operation,  or  by  seeking  surgical  treatment.  A  dry  scab 
forms  at  the  furrow,  and  when  picked  and  repicked  constantly  re-forms,  be- 
ing composed  of  homy  desquamation  or  necrosis. 

The  histology  of  ainhum  shows  it  to  be  a  direct  ingrowth  of  epithelium, 
with  a  corresponding  depression  of  surface  due  to  a  rapid  hyperplasia  that 
pushes  down  and  strangles  the  papillse,  thus  cutting  off  the  blood  supply  from 
the  epithelial  cells,  causing  them  to  undergo  a  homy  change. 

The  disease  is  not  usually  symmetric,  as  formerly  stated,  nor  is  it  simul- 
taneous in  different  toes.  There  are  no  associated  constitutional  symptoms, 
no  tendency  to  similar  morbid  changes  in  other  parts,  and  no  infiltration  else- 
where. There  is  little  or  no  edema  with  ainhum.  In  ainhum  there  is,  first, 
simple  hypertrophy,  then  active  hyperplasia.  The  papillse  d^nerate  when 
deprived  of  blood  supply,  and  become  horny.  Meanwhile  the  pressure  thus 
exerted  on  the  nervi  vasorum  sets  up  vascular  changes  which  bring  about 
epithelial  changes  in  more  distant  areas,  the  process  advancing  anteriorly,  that 
is,  in  the  direction  of  the  arteries.  This  makes  the  cause,  according  to  Eyles, 
an  inflammatory  and  trophic  phenomenon  due  mainly  to  changes  following 
pressure  on  the  vasomotor  nerves. 

Etiology. — The  theories  of  the  causation  of  ainhum  are  quite  numerous. 
The  first  cause  is  the  admirable  location  for  a  furrow  in  the  digito-plantar 
fold,  and  the  excellent  situation  of  the  furrow  for  the  entrance  of  sand  or 
other  particles  to  make  the  irritation  constant,  thus  causing  chronic  inflamma- 
tory changes,  which  are  followed  subsequently  by  the  changes  peculiar  to 
ainhum.  The  cause  has  been  ascribed  to  the  practice  of  wearing  rings  on 
the  toes ;  but  von  Winckler  says  that  in  his  locality  (British  Guinea)  this 
practice  is  confined  to  the  coolie  women,  and  in  not  one  of  his  20  cases 
had  a  ring  been  previously  worn  on  the  toe  ;  in  fact  all  of  the  patients  were 
males.  Digby  says,  however,  that  the  K  rumens,  among  whom  the  disease  is 
common,  have  long  worn  brass  or  copper  rings  on  the  fifth  toe.     Again  the 
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natives  of  India,  who  are  among  those  most  frequently  afflicted,  have  no  soch 
custom. 

Injury,  such  as  stone-bruise,  has  been  attributed  as  the  initial  cause,  aod 
well-authenticated  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  traumatism  is  distinctly 
remembered  ;  but  Smyth,  Weber,  and  several  other  observers  deny  that  habits, 
accidents,  or  work,  are  a  feature  in  causation. 

Von  During  reports  a  curious  case  which  he  calls  sclerodactylia  annu- 
laris ainhumoides.  The  patient  was  a  boy  about  twelve  years  old,  bom  in 
Erzeroum,  brought  for  treatment  for  scabies,  and  not  for  the  affection  about 
to  be  described.  A  very  defective  history  led  to  the  belief  that  a  similar 
affection  had  not  been  observed  in  the  family.  When  he  was  six  years  old 
it  began  on  the  terminal  phalanges  of  the  middle  fingers.  A  myxomatou^ 
swelling  attacked  the  phalanges  and  effected  a  complete  absorption  of  the  t^- 
minal  phalanx.  It  did  not  advance  as  far  as  gangrene  or  exfoliation  of  boue. 
At  the  time  of  report  the  whole  ten  fingers  were  involved  ;  the  bones  seemed 
to  be  thickened,  the  soft  parts  being  indurated  or  sclerosed.  In  the  right 
index  finger  a  completely  sclerosed  ring  passed  around  the  middle  phalaoi. 
The  nails  on  the  absorbed  phalanges  had  become  small  and  considerably 
thickened  plates.  No  analogous  changes  were  found  elsewhere,  and  sensation 
was  perfectly  normal  in  the  affected  parts.  There  were  no  signs  whatever  of 
a  multiple  neuritis  nor  of  a  leprous  condition. 

There  is  a  rare  and  curious  condition  known  as  **  deciduous  skin  "or 
keratolysis,  in  which  the  owners  possess  a  skin,  which,  like  that  of  a  «^ 
pent,  is  pericKlically  cast  off,  that  of  the  limbs  coming  off  like  the  finger  of  a 
glove.  Preston  *  of  Canterbury,  New  Zealand,  mentions  the  case  of  a  woman 
who  had  thus  shed  her  skin  every  few  weeks  from  the  age  of  seven  or 
even  earlier.  The  woman  was  sixty-seven  years  of  age  ;  the  skin  in  every 
part  of  the  bwly  came  away  in  casts  and  cuticles  which  separated  entire  anJ 
sometimes  in  one  unbroken  piece  like  a  glove  or  stocking.  Before  eaci 
paroxysm  she  had  an  asscKMate  symptom  of  malaise.  Even  the  skin  of  the 
nose  ami  ears  came  off  complete.  None  of  the  patient^s  large  family  showed 
this  idiosyncra.^y,  and  she  said  that  she  had  been  told  by  a  medical  man  thit 
it  had  been  due  to  witching  cold  after  an  attack  of  small-pox.  Frank  ^  m«H 
tions  a  case  in  which  there  was  periodic  and  complete  shedding  of  the  cutide 
and  nails  of  the  hands  and  feet,  which  was  repeated  for  thirty-three  conssecu- 
tive  years  on  July  24th  of  each  year,  and  between  the  hours  of  3  P.  M.  and 
\)  p.  M.  The  patient  remembered  shedding  for  the  first  time  >vhile  a  chiH 
at  play.  The  [)jin)xysms  always  commenced  abruptly,  constitutional  febrile 
symptoms  were  first  exj^>erienc»e<l,  and  the  skin  became  dry  and  hot.  Hit 
acute  symptoms  subsided  in  three  or  four  hours  and  were  entirely  gone  ii 
twelve  hours,  with  the  exception  of  the  redness  of  the  skin,  which  did  vA 
<Iis{ip|K\ir  for  thirty-six  hours  more.    The  patient  had  been  delirious  durin^thi 
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eriod.  The  cuticle  began  to  shed  some  time  between  the  third  and  twelfth 
ay,  in  large  sheets,  as  pictured  in  the  accompanying  illustrations  (Figs.  290 
nd  291).  The  nails  were  shed  in  about  four  weeks  after  the  acute  stage. 
Jrocker  had  an  instance  of  this  nature  in  a  man  with  tylosis  palmse,  in  which 
be  skin  was  cast  off  every  autumn,  but  the  process  lasted  two  months.  Lang 
bserved  a  case  in  which  the  fingers  alone  were  affected. 

There  is  a  case  of  general  and  habitual  desquamation  of  the  skin  in 
he  Ephemerides  of  1686  ;  and  Newell  •  records  a  case  which  recovered  under 
he  use  of  Cheltenham  water  for  several  seasons.  Latham^  describes  a 
nan  of  fifty  who  was  first  seized  about  ten  years  previously  with  a  singular 
:ind  of  fever,  and  this  returned  many  times  afterward,  even  twice  in  the 
corse  of  the  same  year,  attended  with  the  same  symptoms  and  circumstances, 
nd  appearing  to  be  brought  on  by  obstructed  perspiration,  in  consequence  of 
atching  cold.  Besides  the  common  febrile  symptoms,  upon  the  invasion  of 
be  disease  his  skin  universally  itehed,  more  especially  at  the  joints,  and  the 
^hing  was  followed  by  many  little  red  spots,  with  a  small  degree  of  swelling. 
oon  after  this  his  fingers  became  stiff,  hard,  and  painful  at  the  ends,  and  at 
ie  roots  of  the  nails.  In  about  twenty-four  hours  the  cuticle  began  to  sepa- 
ftte  from  the  cutis,  and  in  ten  or  twelve  days  this  separation  was  general  from 
end  to  foot,  during  which  time  he  completely  turned  the  cuticle  off  from  the 
riists  to  the  fingers'  ends  like  a  glove,  and  in  like  manner  on  the  legs  to  the 
yesj  after  which  his  nails  shot  gradually  from  their  roots,  at  first  with 
Kqnisite  pain,  which  abated  as  the  separation  of  the  cuticle  advanced,  and  the 
Id  nails  were  generally  thrown  off  by  new  ones  in  about  six  months.  The 
nticle  rose  in  the  palms  and  soles  like  blisters,  having,  however,  no  fluid 
eneath,  and  when  it  came  off  it  left  the  underlying  cutis  exposed  for  a  few 
ays.  Sometimes,  upon  catehing  cold,  before  quite  free  from  feverish  symp- 
MDS,  a  second  separation  of  the  cuticle  from  the  cutis  occurred,  but  it  appeared 
o  thin  as  to  be  like  scurf,  demonstrating  the  quick  renewal  of  the  parts. 

There  is  a  similar  case  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  ®  in  a  miller  of 
birty-five  who  was  exposed  to  great  heat  and  clouds  of  dust  On  the  first 
old  a  fever  attacked  him,  and  once  or  twice  a  year,  chiefly  in  the  autumn, 
his  again  occurred,  attended  with  a  loosening  and  detachment  of  the  cuticle. 
The  disorder  began  with  violent  fever,  attended  with  pains  in  the  head, 
ock,  limbs,  retching,  vomiting,  dry  skin,  furred  tongue,  urgent  thirst,  con- 
tipation,  and  high-colored  urine.  Usually  the  whole  surface  of  the  body 
hen  became  yellow.  It  afterward  became  florid  like  a  rash,  and  then  great 
ineasiness  was  felt  for  several  days,  with  general  numbness  and  tingling ;  the 
iiine  then  began  to  deposit  a  thick  sediment.  About  the  third  week  from 
lie  first  attack  the  cuticle  appeared  elevated  in  many  places,  and  in  eight  or 
mi  days  afterward  became  so  loose  as  to  admit  of  its  easy  removal  in  large 
kkes.     The  cuticle  of  the  hands,  from  the  wrists  to  the  fingers'  ends,  came  off 

*  490,  iii.,  676.  »>  629,  Ix.,  451.  c  629,  Ux.,  281. 
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ike  a  glove.  The  patient  was  never  disposed  to  sweat,  and  when  it  was  at- 
empted  to  force  perspiration  he  grew  worse  ;  nor  was  he  much  at  ease  until 
lis  urine  deposited  a  seiliment,  after  which  he  felt  little  inconvenience  but 
*rom  the  rigidity  of  the  skin.     The  nails  were  not  detached  as  in  the  previous 

54LSe. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  such  eases  as  this  should  attract  the  attention  of  the 
aity,  and  often  find  report  in  newspapers.  The  following  is  a  lay-report 
>f  a  **  snake-boy  "  in  Shepardstown,  Va.  : — 

"Jim  Twyman,  a  colored  boy  living  with  his  foster-parents  ten  miles 
"rom  this  place,  is  a  wonder.  He  is  jK)pularly  known  as  the  "  snake-lK)y." 
Mentally  he  is  as  bright  as  any  child  of  his  age,  and  he  is  jwpular  with  his 
playmates,  but  his  physical  |)eculiarities  are  probably  unparalleled.  His 
mtire  skin,  except  the  face  and  hands,  is  covered  with  the  scales  and  markings 
)f  a  snake.  These  exceptions  are  kept  so  by  the  constant  use  of  Castile 
5oap,  but  on  the  balance  of  his  body  the  scales  grow  abundantly.  The  child 
iheds  liis  skin  every  year.  It  causes  him  no  pain  or  illness.  From  the 
inibs  it  can  be  pulled  in  perfect  shajHi,  but  off  the  bcxly  it  comes  in  piec(»s. 
Jlis  fc»et  and  hands  are  always  cold  and  clammy.  He  is  an  inordinate  eater, 
omctimes  spending  an  hour  at  a  meal,  eating  voniciously  all  the  time,  if  jkt- 
nitteil  to  do  so.  After  these  gorgings  he  sometimes  sleei)s  two  days.  There 
s  a  strange  suggestion  of  a  snake  in  his  face,  and  he  can  manipulate  his 
ongue,  accompanied  by  hideous  hisses,  as  viciously  as  a  scTpent." 

Under  the  name  of  dermatitis  exfoliativa  neonatorum,  Ritter  hits 
lescribed  an  eruption  which  he  observeil  in  the  foun<Iling  asylum  at  Prague, 
vhere  nearly  300  cases  occurred  in  t(»n  years.  Accx>rding  to  Crocker  it  begins 
n  the  second  or  third  week  of  life,  and  occasionally  as  late  as  the  fifth  week, 
vith  diffuse  and  universal  scaling,  which  may  be  branny  or  in  lamina^  like 
)ityriasis  rubra,  and  either  diy  or  with  suffusion  beneath  the  epiilermis. 
Sometimes  it  presents  flaccid  bullee  like  j>em[)higus  foliaceus,  and  then  there 
ire  crusts  as  well  as  scales,  with  rhagjides  on  the  mouth,  amis,  etc.  ;  there  is  a 
:otal  al)8ence  of  fever  or  other  gen(»ral  symj)toms.  About  W  jR^r  cent,  die 
)f  marasmus  and  loss  of  heat,  with  or  without  diarrhea.  In  those  who 
recover  the  surfaci>  gradually  becomes  pale  and  the  <les(]uamation  wases. 
3pinions  differ  regarding  it,  some  considering  it  of  sej)tic  origin,  while  others 
x?lieve  it  to  be  nothing  but  pemphigus  foliaci'us.  Kai>osi  reg:irds  it  as  an 
iggravation  of  the  physiologic  exfoliation  of  the  n(»w-born.  P>lliott  of  X(»w 
JTork  •  n»ports  two  cases  with  a  review  of  the  subject,  but  none  have  Ir^'u 
•ejxirted  in  England.  Cases  on  the  Continent  have  Irvii  described  by  Billanl, 
rem  Baer,  Caspary,  those  already  mentioned,  and  otlu*rs. 

Tlie  mmie  epidemic  exfoliative  dermatitis  has  Ix'en  given  to  an  epi- 
lemic  skin-ilisease  which  made  its  ai)i)earance  in  1M1U  iu  England  ;  425  cjis(»s 
wrere  collected  in  six  institutions,  besides  sj>ora(lic  cases  in  private  houses. 
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In  1895,  in  London,^^^  some  photographs  and  sketches  were  exhibited  thit 
were  taken  from  several  of  the  163  cases  which  occurred  in  the  Paddingtoo 
Infirmary  and  Workhouse,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Savill,  from  whose  negativeB 
they  were  prepared.  They  were  arranged  in  order  to  illustrate  the  succesave 
stages  of  the  disorder.  The  eruption  starts  usually  with  discrete  papules, 
often  in  stellate  groups,  and  generally  arranged  symmetrically  when  on  the 
limbs.  These  become  fused  into  crimson,  slightly  raised  macule,  which  io 
severe  cases  become  further  fused  into  red  thickened  patches,  in  which  the 
papules  can  still  be  felt  and  sometimes  seen.  Vesicles  form,  and  exudslia 
occurs  in  only  about  one-third  of  the  cases.  Desquamation  of  the  epidenni 
is  the  invariable  feature  of  all  cases,  and  it  usually  commences  between  the 
fourth  and  eighth  days.  In  severe  cases  successive  layers  of  the  epidenDi 
are  shed,  in  larger  or  smaller  scales,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
malady.  One-half  of  the  epidermis  shed  from  the  hand  of  a  patient  is  ex- 
hibited  in  this  collection. 

Of  sphaceloderma,  or  gangrene  of  the  skin,  probably  the  most  ioiv- 
esting  is  Rajrnaud's  disease  of  symmetric  gangrene,  a  vascular  disordei^ 
which  is  seen  in  three  grades  of  intensity  :  there  is  local  syncope,  prodocag 
the  condition  known  as  dead-fingers  or  dead-toes,  and  analogous  to  dttt  }t^ 
duced  by  intense  cold  ;  and  local  asphyxia,  which  usually  follows  local  sp* 
oope,  or  may  develop  independently.  Chilblains  are  the  mildest  manifestitioi 
of  this  condition.  The  fingers,  toes,  and  ears,  are  the  parts  usually  affectti 
In  the  most  extreme  degree  the  parts  are  swollen,  stiff,  and  livid,  and  thi 
capillary  circulation  is  almost  stagnant ;  this  is  local  or  symmetric  gangreo^ 
the  mildest  form  of  which  follows  asphyxia.  Small  areas  of  necrosis  app* 
on  the  pads  of  the  fingers  and  of  the  toes ;  also  at  the  edges  of  the  ears  vL 
tip  of  the  nose.  Occasional  synmietric  patches  appear  on  the  limbs  vL 
trunk,  and  in  extensive  cases  terminate  in  gangrene.  Raynaud  suggcOT 
that  the  local  syncope  was  produced  by  contraction  of  the  vessels;  tb 
asphyxia  is  probably  caused  by  a  dilatation  of  the  capillaries  and  venuk^ 
with  persistence  of  the  spasm  of  the  arterioles.  According  to  Osier  two  fon* 
of  congestion  occur,  which  may  be  seen  in  adjacent  fingers,  one  of  which  may  It 
swollen,  intensely  red,  and  extremely  hot ;  the  other  swollen,  cyanotic,  and  »• 
tensely  cold.  Sometimes  all  four  extremities  are  involved,  as  in  South9»j 
case,*  in  a  girl  of  two  and  a  half  in  whom  the  process  began  on  the  calves,  ate 
slight  feveris?h  attack,  and  then  numerous  patches  rapidly  becoming  gangi 
ap{)eared  on  the  backs  of  the  legs,  thighs,  buttocks,  and  upper  arms,  worse  wi 
there  was  pressure  ;  the  child  died  thirty-two  hours  after  the  onset 
whole  phenomenon  may  be  unilateral,  as  in  Smith's  case,  quoted  by  Crocker,* 
in  a  girl  of  three  years  in  whom  the  left  hand  was  cold  and  livid,  while 
the  right  there  was  lividity,  progressing  to  gangrene  of  the  fingers  and  of 
thumb  up  to  the  first  knuckles,  where  complete  separation  occurred. 
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A  considerable  number  of  eases  of  apparently  spontaneous  gangrene  of 
the  skin  have  been  recorded  in  medical  literature  as  occurring  generally  in 
hysteric  young  women.  Crocker  remarks  that  they  are  generally  classified 
as  erythema  gangrsenosum,  and  are  always  to  be  regarded  with  grave 
suspicion  of  being  self-induced.  Ehrl*  records  an  interesting  case  of  this 
nature  with  an  accompanying  illustration.  The  patient  was  a  girl  of  eigh- 
teen whose  face,  left  breast^  anus^  legs,  and  feet  became  affected  every  autumn 
once  her  sixth  year^  after  an  attack  of  measles.  At  first  the  skin  became  red^ 
then  water-blisters  formed,  the  size  of  a  grain  of  com,  and  in  three  days 
leaching  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut ;  these  burst  and  healed,  leaving  no  scars. 
The  menses  appeared  at  the  fifteenth  year,  lasted  eight  days,  with  great  loss 
of  blood,  but  there  was  no  subsequent  menstruation,  and  no  vicarious  hemor- 
rhage. Afi;erward  the  right  half  of  the  face  became  red  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  with  a  disturbance  of  the  sensibility  of  this  part,  including  the  right 
half  of  the  mucosa  of  the  mouth  and  the  conjunctiva  of  the  right  eye.  At  the 
seventeenth  year  the  patient  began  to  have  a  left-sided  headache  and  increased 
sweating  of  the  right  half  of  the  body.  In  1892  the  periodically-appearing 
skin-affection  became  worse.  Instead  of  healing,  the  broken  vessels  became 
blackish  and  healed  slowly,  leaving  ulcers,  granulations,  and  scars,  and  the 
gangrenous  tendency  of  the  skin  increased.  Disturbance  of  the  sight  shortly 
intervened,  associated  with  aphonia.  The  sensibility  of  the  whole  body,  with 
die  exception  of  the  face,  was  greatly  impaired,  and  there  was  tnie  gangrene 
of  the  oorium.  A  younger  sister  of  the  patient  was  similarly  affected  with 
symptoms  of  hysteria,  hemianesthesia,  etc. 

Neuroses  of  the  skin  consist  in  augmentation  of  sensibility  or  hyper- 
esthesia and  diminution  of  sensibility  or  anesthesia.  There  are  some  curi- 
ous old  cases  of  loss  of  sensation.  Ferdinandus  ^  mentions  a  case  of  a  young 
man  of  twenty-four  who,  aft«r  having  been  seized  with  insensibility  of  the 
iNrhole  body  with  the  exception  of  the  head,  was  cured  by  purgatives  and 
other  remedies.  Bartholinus  cites  the  case  of  a  young  man  who  lost  the  senses 
of  taste  and  feeling ;  and  also  the  case  of  a  young  girl  who  could  permit  the 
skin  of  her  forehead  to  be  pricked  and  the  skin  of  her  neck  to  be  burned 
without  experiencing  any  pain.  In  his  "  Surgery  "  I^amothe  mentions  a  case  of 
insensibility  of  the  hands  and  feet  in  consequence  of  a  horse-kick  in  the  head 
without  the  infliction  of  any  external  wound.  In  the  "  M6moires  de  V  Academic 
des  Sciences '*  for  the  year  1743,  we  read  an  account  of  a  soldier  who,  after 
having  accidentally  lost  all  sensation  in  his  left  arm,  continued  to  go  through 
the  whole  of  the  manual  exercise  with  the  same  facility  as  ever.  It  was  also 
known  that  La  Condamine  was  able  to  use  his  hands  for  many  years  after 
they  had  lost  their  sensation.  Rayer  gives  a  case  of  paralysis  of  the  skin 
of  the  left  side  of  the  trunk  without  any  affection  of  the  muscles,  in  a  man 
of  forty-three   of  apoplectic   constitution.      The   paralysis   extended   from 
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the  led  mammaiy  region  to  tlic  haunch,  and  from  the  vertebra  to  thi 
linea  aibo.  Throughout  this  whole  extent  the  skin  was  insensible  tai 
could  be  pinclied  or  even  punctured  without  the  patient  luing  nwin 
that  he  was  even  touched.  The  parts  did  not  present  any  perreplilib 
alteration  in  texture  or  in  color.  The  patient  was  free  from  fever  and  m«iit 
u(i  lumplaint  except  a  Blight  headache.  Raver  (juotes  another  case  in  a  nui 
of  sixty  who  had  been  bitten  tliree  years  previously  by  a  dt^  that  srsis  nt 


mad.     He  was  greatly  frightened  by  the  accident  and  every  timi!  li 
a  dog  he  trembled  violeudy,  and  on  one  occasion  he  sufieri'd  a  i 
attiu?k  for  one  and  a  half  hours.     The  convulsions  increased  in  niimberi 
frequency,    be   lost   his    memory,   and   exhibited    other   signs  of  loo^ 
dementia.     He  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  willi  two  small  woiiuiIh  d 
the  head,  one  above  the  left  eyebrow  and  the  <»ther  on  the  scalp,  o 
by  a  fall  on  liis  entrance  into  the  hospital.     For  several  days  a  great  3^  ^ 
of  insensibility  of  the  skin  of  the  whole  body  was  observed  withoot  t 
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>licatioD  of  the  power  of  voluntary  motion.  He  was  entirely  cured  in 
[iteen  days. 

Duhring*  reports  a  very  rare  form  of  disease  of  the  skin,  which  may  be 
ignated  neuroma  cutis  dolorosum,  or  painful  neuroma  of  the  skin  (Fig. 
t).  The  patient  was  a  boiler-maker  of  seventy  who  had  no  family  history 
ring  on  the  disease.  Ten  years  previously  a  few  cutaneous  tubercles  the  size 
I  shape  of  a  split-pea  were  noticed  on  the  left  shoulder,  attended  with  decided 
ling  but  not  with  pain.  The  latter  symptom  did  not  come  on  until  three 
rs  later.  In  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  the  lesions  increased  in  number, 
that  in  four  years  the  shoulder  and  arm  were  thickly  studded  with  them, 
ring  the  next  five  years  no  particular  changes  occurred  either  in  lesions  or 
the  degree  of  pain.  The  region  aifected  simply  looked  like  a  solid  sheet 
variously-sized,  closely-packed,  confluent  tubercles,  hard  and  dense.  The 
ercles  were  at  all  times  painful  to  the  touch,  and  even  the  contact  of  air 
\  sufficient  to  cause  great  suflering.  During  the  paroxysms,  which  occurred 
ally  at  several  short  intervals  every  day,  the  skin  changed  color  frequently 
I  rapidly,  passing  through  various  reddish  and  violet  tints,  at  times  be- 
aing  purplish. 

As  a  paroxysm  came  on  the  man  was  in  the  habit  of  gently  pressing  and 
Iding  the  arm  closely  to  his  body.  At  one  time  he  endured  the  attack  in  a 
inding  posture,  walking  the  floor,  but  usually  he  seated  himself  very  near 
hot  stove,  in  a  doubled-up,  cramped  position,  utterly  unmindful  of  all  sur- 
mdings,  until  the  worst  pain  had  ceased.  Frequently  he  was  unable  to  con- 
d  himself,  calling  out  piteously  and  vehemently  and  beseeching  that  his  life 
terminated  by  any  means.  In  desperation  he  often  lay  and  writhed  on  the 
)r  in  agony.  The  intense  suffering  lasted,  as  a  rule,  for  about  a  half  hour, 
t  he  was  never  without  pain  of  the  neuralgic  type.  He  was  freer  of  pain 
summer  than  in  winter.  Exsection  of  the  brachial  plexus  was  performed, 
t  gave  only  temporary  relief.  The  man  died  in  his  eighty-fourth  year  of 
lile  debility. 

According  to  Osier  the  tubercula  dolorosa  or  tnie  fascicular  neuroma  is  not 
rays  made  up  of  nerve-fibers,  but,  as  shown  by  Hoggan,  may  be  an 
^nomatous  growth  of  the  sweat-glands. 

Yaws  may  be  defined  as  an  endemic,  specific,  and  contagious  disease, 
iracterized  by  raspberry-like  nodules  with  or  without  constitutional  dis- 
bance.  Its  synonym,  frambesia,  is  from  the  French,  framboise,  a  rasp- 
ry.  Yaws  is  derived  from  a  Carib  wonl,  the  meaning  of  which  is  doubtr- 
It  is  a  disease  confined  chiefly  to  tropical  climates,  and  is  found  on  the 
(t  coast  of  Africa  for  about  ten  degrees  on  eacli  side  of  the  equator,  and 

►  on  the  east  coast  in  the  central  regions,  but  rarely  in  the  north.     It  is 

►  found  in  Madagascar,  Mozambique,  Ceylon,  Hindoostan,  and  nearly  all 
tropical  islands   of  the  world.     Crocker  believes  it  probable  that  the 
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button-scurvy  of  Ireland,  now  extinct,  but  described  by  various  writers  of 
1823  to  1857  as  a  contagious  disease  which  was  prevalent  in  the  south  and  in 
the  interior  of  the  island,  was  closely  allied  to  yaws,  if  not  identical  with  it 
The  first  mention  of  the  yaws  disease  is  by  Oviedo,  in  1535,  who  met  with  it 
in  San  Domingo.  Although  Sauvages  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  was  the 
first  to  give  an  accurate  description  of  this  disease,  many  physicians  had 
observed  it  before. 

Frambesia  or  yaws  was  observed  in  Brazil  as  early  as  1 643,*  and  in 
America  later  by  Lebat  in  1722.  In  the  last  century  Winterbottom  and 
Hume  describe  yaws  in  Africa,  Hume  calling  it  the  African  distemper.  In 
1769  in  an  essay  on  the  ^^  Natural  History  of  Guiana,"  Bancroft  mentions 
yaws;  and  Thomson^  speaks  of  it  in  Jamaica.  Hillary  in  1759  describes 
yaws  in  Barbadoes;  and  Bajou  in  Domingo  and  Cayenne  in  1777,  DariUe 
having  already  observed  it  in  San  Domingo  in  1742.^ 

Crocker  takes  his  account  of  yaws  finom  Numa  Rat  of  the  Leeward 
Islands,  who  divides  the  case  into  four  stages :  incubation,  primary,  sec- 
ondary, and  tertiary.  The  incubatimi  stage  is  taken  from  the  date  of  infec- 
tion to  the  first  appearance  of  the  local  leaon  at  the  sight  of  inoculation.  It 
varies  from  three  to  ten  weeks.  The  symptoms  aie  vague,  possibly  palpiti- 
tion,  vertigo,  edema  of  the  limbs  and  eyelids.  The  primaiy  stage  b^ns  witb 
the  initial  lesion,  which  consists  of  a  p^Mile  whi<di  may  be  fbond  most  anj- 
where  on  the  body.  This  papule  uloenites.  Tlie  secondary  stage  oommences 
about  a  fortnight  after  the  papule  has  beakd.  There  is  intennitteDt  fever, 
heailaohe,  backache,  and  shooting  pains  in  the  limbs  and  intercostal  spaces, 
like  those  of  dengue,  with  nocturnal  exacerbations.  An  eruption  of  minute 
retl  $|K^s  api^ears  fii^t  on  the  (ace,  and  gradually  extends  so  that  the  whole 
boilv  is  coveretl  at  the  end  of  three  davs^  Bv  the  seventh  dav  the  apex  of 
the  |ia|)ule  is  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  and  the  blad^  skin  has  the  appearance  of 
being  divttetl  over  with  yellow  wax.  The  papule  then  develops  into  nodule^ 
of  ovlindrio  shape,  with  a  dome-shaped,  thick,  yellow  cmst.  It  is  only  with 
the  onist  oflT  that  theiv  is  any  ivsemUance  to  a  raspbeny.  Ehirii^  the  mootfa 
following  the  msj^berry  appearance  die  skin  is  covet^  with  scabs  whidu 
fiillii^  off.  leave  a  |)ale  macula :  in  dark  laoes  the  macula  becomes  darker 
than  normal.  Init  in  pale  races  it  becomes  pakr  than  the  natnnd  skin,  and  in 
mother  case  is  it  rf^rarvely  ever  obliterated.  Intense  itching  is  almost  alwav« 
pre^sent,  ami  amnuia  is  ako  a  constant  symptom.  The  disease  is  es^^entiallj 
ci^ntagHHis  ami  ix\Hirs  at  all  a^es  and  among  all  ^xes.  to  a  lessen*  degne  in 
whiu's  ami  hvlmds  ami  is  never  coog^nitaL  It  ^mms  to  have  a  tendencv  to 
um^on^>  s}x^tam\Hi<  reixweiy, 

Fnmncnhis  orientmliSy  or  it<^  synonyms.  Oriental  hoiL  Aleppo  boO. 
IVlhi  boil,  Biskra  butn^n,  etc.  is  a  kioal  disease  ocrarrii^  chicdy  ^4i  the  fiut 
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and  other  uncovered  spots,  endemic  in  limited  districts  in  hot  climates,  char- 
acterized by  the  formation  of  a  papule,  a  nodule,  and  a  scab,  and  beneath  the 
last  a  sharply  punched-out  ulcer.  Its  different  names  indicate  the  districts  in 
which  it  is  common,  nearly  always  in  tropical  or  subtropical  climates.  It 
differs  from  yaws  in  the  absence  of  febrile  symptoms,  in  its  unity,  its  occurrence 
often  on  the  feet  and  the  backs  of  the  hands,  its  duration,  and  the  deep  scar 
which  it  leaves.  A  fatal  issue  is  rare,  but  disfiguring  and  disabling  cicatrices 
may  be  left  unless  great  care  is  employed. 

Pigmentary  Processes. — Friction,  pressure,  or  scratching,  if  long  con- 
tinued, may  produce  extensive  and  permanent  pigmentation.  This  is  seen 
in  its  highest  d^ree  in  itching  diseases  like  prurigo  and  pityriasis.  Green- 
how  *  has  published  instances  of  this  kind  under  the  name  of  ^^  vagabond's 
diseasei"  a  disease  simulating  morbus  addisonii,  and  particularly  found  in 
tramps  and  vagrants.  In  aged  people  this  condition  is  the  pityriasis  nigra  of 
WiUan.  According  to  Crocker  in  two  cases  reported  by  Thibieige,  the  oral 
mucous  membrane  was  also  stained.  Carrington  and  Crocker  both  record 
cases  of  permanent  pigmentation  following  exposure  to  great  cold.^  Grautier 
is  accredited  with  recording  in  1890  the  case  of  a  boy  of  six  in  whom  pig- 
mented patches  from  sepia  to  almost  black  b^an  to  form  at  the  age  of  two, 
and  were  distributed  all  over  the  body.  Precocious  maturity  of  the  genital 
organs  preceded  and  accompanied  the  pigmentation,  but  the  hair  was  illy 
developed. 

Chloasma  uterinum  presents  some  interesting  anomalies.  Swayne  re- 
cords a  singular  variety  in  a  woman  in  whom,  during  the  last  three  months  of 
three  successive  pregnancies,  the  face,  arms,  hands,  and  legs  were  spotted  like 
a  leopard,  and  remained  so  until  after  her  confinement  Crocker  speaks  of  a 
lady  of  thirty  whose  skin  during  each  pregnancy  became  at  first  bronze,  as  if 
it  had  been  exposed  to  a  tropical  sun,  and  then  in  spots  almost  black.  Kaposi 
knew  a  woman  with  a  pigmented  mole  two  inches  square  on  the  side  of  the  neck, 
-which  became  quite  black  at  each  pregnancy,  and  which  was  the  first  recog- 
nizable sign  of  her  condition.  It  is  quite  jwssible  that  the  black  disease  of  the 
Garo  Hills  in  Assam  *^  is  due  to  extreme  and  acute  development  of  a  pernicious 
form  of  malaria.  In  chronic  malaria  the  skin  mav  Ikj  yellowish,  from  a 
chestnut-brown  to  a  black  color,  after  long  exposure  to  the  influence  of  the 
fever.  Various  fungi,  such  as  tinea  versicolor  and  the  Mexican  "  Caraati," 
may  produce  discoloration  on  the  skin. 

Acanthosis  Nig^cans  may  l^e  defined  as  a  general  pigmentation  with 
papillary  mole-like  gro>\^hs.  In  the  "  International  Atlas  of  Rare  Skin  Dis- 
eases" there  are  two  cases  pictured,  one  by  Politzer  in  a  woman  of  sixty-two, 
and  the  other  by  Janovsky  in  a  man  of  forty-two.  The  regions  affected  were 
mostly  of  a  dirty-brown  color,  but  in  patches  of  a  bluish-gray.  The  disease 
began  suddenly  in  the  woman,  but  gradually  in  the   man.     Crocker  has 

•  7e7,  U.  b  767,  xiv.  c  004^  Nov.  29,  1884. 
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reported  a  case  somewhat  similar  to  these  two,  under  the  head  of  general 
bronzing  without  constitutional  symptoms,  in  a  Swedish  sailor  of  twenty-two, 
with  rapid  onset  of  pigmentation.* 

Xeroderma  pigmentosum,  first  described  by  Kaposi  in  1870,  is  a  veiy 
rare  disease,  but   owing  to  its  striking  peculiarities    is  easily  recognized. 
Cnxjker  saw  the  first  three  cases  in  England,  and  describes  one  as  a  tj-pe. 
Tlie  patient  was  a  girl  of  twelve,  whose  general  health  and  nutrition  were 
good.     The  disease  began  when  she  was  between  twelve  and  eighteen  months 
old,  without  any  premonitory  symptom.     The  disease  occupied   the  ports 
habitually  uncovered  in  childhood.     The  whole  of  these  areas  was  more  or 
less  densely  sj)eckled  with  pigmented,  freckle-like  spots,  varj'ing  in  tint  frcim 
a  light,  raw  umber  to  a  deep  sepia,  and  in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  a  bean, 
and  of  a  roundish  and  irregular  shape.     Interspersed  among  the  pigment- 
spots,  but  not  so  numerous,  were  white  atrophic  spots,  which  in  some  parte 
coalesced,  forming  white,  shining,  cicatrix-like  areas.     The  skin  upon  this 
was  finely  wrinkled,  and  either  smooth  or  shiny,  or  covered  with  thin,  white 
scales.     On  these  white  areas  bright  red  spots  were  conspicuous,  due  to 
telangiectasis,  and  there  were  also  some  stellate  vascular  spots  and  strise  inte^ 
spersed  among  the  pigment.     Small  warts  were  seen  springing  up  from  some 
of  the  pigment-spots.     These  warts  ulcerated  and  gave  rise  to  numerous 
superficial  ulcerations,  covered  with  yellow  crusts,  irregularly  scattered  over 
the  face,  mostly  on  the  right  side.     The  pus  coming  from  these  ulcers  was 
api>arently  inocuous.     The  patient  complained  neither  of  itching  nor  of  pain. 
Archambault  *^  has  collected   60  cases,  and  gives  a  good  resume  to  date. 
Amiscis  reports  two  cases  of  brothers,  in  one  of  whom  the  disease  l)egan  at 
eight  months,  and  in  the  other  at  a  year,  and  concludes  that  it  is  not  a  lesion 
due  to  external  stimuli  or  known  parasitic  elements,  but  must  be  regarded!  as 
a  specific,  congenital  dystrophy  of  the  skin,  of  unknown  pathogenesis.     How- 
ever, observations  have  shown  that  it  may  occur  at  forty-three  years  (Riehl). 
and  sixt\'-four  years  (Kaposi).     Crocker   believes  that  the   disease  is  an 
atrophic  degeneration  of  the  skin,  dependent  on  a  primary  neurosis,  to  which 
there  is  a  congenital  predisposition. 

Nigrities  is  a  name  given  by  the  older  writers  to  certain  black  blotches 
occurring  on  the  skin  of  a  white  person — in  other  words,  it  is  a  synonvra  of 
melasma.  According  to  Ray er  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  scrotum  and 
the  skin  of  the  penis  of  adults  almost  black,  so  as  to  form  a  marked  contra?t 
with  the  pul)es  and  the  upper  part  of  the  thighs.  Haller  ^  met  with  a  woman 
in  whom  the  skin  of  the  pubic  region  was  as  black  as  that  of  a  negress.  During 
nursing  the  nipples  assume  a  deep  black  color  which  disappears  after  weaning. 
Ia'  Cat  speaks  of  a  woman  of  thirty  years,  whose  forehead  assumed  a  dusky 
hue  of  the  color  of  iron  rust  when  she  was  pregnant  about  the  seventli  month. 
By  degre(»s  the  whole  face  became  black  except  the  eyes  and  the  edges  of  the 

a  767,  xiv.,  152.  b  *«  Thi«e  de  Boideanx,"  1890.  c  400,  v.,  IR 
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lips,  which  retained  their  natural  color.  On  some  days  this  hue  was  deeper 
than  on  others ;  the  woman  being  naturally  of  a  very  fair  complexion  had  the 
appearance  of  an  alabaster  figure  with  a  black  marble  head.  Her  hair,  which 
was  naturally  exceedingly  dark,  apj)eared  coarser  and  blacker.  She  did  not 
suflTer  fn>m  headache,  and  her  appetite  was  good.  After  becoming  black,  the 
fiice  was  very  tender  to  the  touch.  The  black  color  disappeared  two  days  aft«r 
her  accouchement,  and  following  a  profuse  jKjrspiration  by  which  the  sheets 
were  stained  black.  Her  child  was  of  a  natural  color.  In  the  following 
pregnancy,  and  even  in  the  thirtl,  the  same  phenomenon  reappeared  in  the 
course  of  the  seventh  month ;  in  the  eighth  month  it  disjippcared,  but  in  the 
ninth  month  this  woman  became  the  subject  of  convulsions,  of  which  she  had 
one  each  day.  The  existence  of  accidental  nigrities  rests  on  well-established 
facts  which  are  distinctly  different  from  the  pigmentation  of  purpura,  icterus, 
or  that  produced  by  metallic  salts.  Chomel "  quotes  the  case  of  a  very 
apathic  old  soldier,  whose  skin,  without  any  appreciable  cause,  became  as 
brown  as  that  of  a  negro  in  some  parts,  and  a  yellowish-brown  in  others. 
Kustin  ^  has  published  the  case  of  a  woman  of  seventy  who  became  as  black 
as  a  negress  in  a  single  night.  Goodwin  ^^  relates  the  case  of  an  old  maiden  lady 
whose  complexion  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-one  was  of  ordinary  whiteness, 
but  then  became  as  black  as  that  of  an  African.  Wells  and  Rayer  have  also 
published  accounts  of  cases  of  accidental  nigrities.  One  of  the  latter  cases 
was  a  sailor  of  sixty-three  who  suffered  from  general  nigrities,  and  the  other 
was  in  a  woman  of  thirty,  appearing  after  weaning  and  amenorrhea. 

Mitchell  Bruce  has  described  an  anomalous  discoloration  of  the  skin 
and  mucous  membranes  resembling  that  produced  by  silver  or  cyanosis. 
The  patient,  a  harness-maker  of  forty-seven,  was  affected  generally  over  the 
bocly,  but  particularly  in  the  face,  hands,  and  feet.  The  conjunctival,  nasal, 
and  aural  mucosa  were  all  involvcKl.  The  skin  felt  warm,  and  pressure  did 
not  influence  the  discoloration.  The  pains  complained  of  were  of  an  inter- 
mittent, burning,  shooting  character,  chiefly  in  the  epigastric  and  left  lumbar 
regions.  The  general  health  was  good,  and  motion  and  sensation  were  nor- 
mal. Nothing  abnormal  was  discovered  in  connection  with  the  abdominal 
and  thoracic  examinations.  The  pains  and  discoloration  liad  commenced  two 
years  before  his  admission,  since  which  time  tlie  skin  had  bt»en  deepening 
in  tint.  He  remained  under  observation  for  three  montlis  without  obvious 
change  in  his  symptoms.  There  was  nothing  in  the  patient's  occupation  to 
account  for  the  discoloration.  A  year  and  a  half  j^reviously  he  had  taken 
medicine  for  his  pains,  but  its  nature  could  not  be  discoverwl.  He  had  liad 
syphilis. 

Galtier  mentions  congenital  and  bronze  spots  of  the  skin.  A  man  l)orn 
in  Switzerland  the  latter  part  of  the  hu^t  centur\',  calling  himself  Joseph 
Galart,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  curious  by  exliibiting  himself  under  the 

•  Ball,  de  la  Fac  de  M^d.  de  Paris,  1814,  No.  6.  b  Ibid.,  1817,  No6.  9  and  10. 
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imrru!  of  the  ^^Liring  Angel."  He  presented  the  following  appeanmoe: 
T\u*  nkin  of  the  whole  (HMterior  part  of  the  tmnk,  from  the  nape  of  the  neck 
to  ihi'i  WiiM,  waH  of  a  bronze  color.  This  color  extended  over  the  shouldei^ 
and  th(!  MidcH  of  the  neck^  and  this  part  was  covered  with  hairs  of  great  fine- 
twHH  and  growing  very  thick ;  the  skin  of  the  rest  of  the  body  was  of  the 
iiHiiiil  whiteness.  Those  parts  were  the  darkest  which  were  the  most  covered 
with  hair ;  on  the  back  there  was  a  space  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  had 
pH'Hervod  its  wliitenesH,  and  where  the  hairs  were  fewer  in  number,  darker  at 
tlioir  biiHcm,  and  surrounded  by  a  very  small  black  circle ;  the  hair  was  thin- 
ncT  at  tlu)  sides  of  the  neck  ;  there  were  a  great  many  individual  hairs  sur- 
roundinl  by  cin^Ies  of  coloring  matter ;  but  there  were  also  many  which  pre- 
H(^nUHl  notliing  of  this  colored  areola.  In  some  places  the  general  dark  color 
of  tho  skin  blonded  with  the  areola  surrounding  the  roots  of  the  hair,  so  that 
one  uniform  bhu'k  surface  resulted.  In  many  places  the  dark  color  changed 
intt)  binok.  Tho  irides  were  brown.  The  man  was  of  very  unstable  charac- 
ter, oxtrunioly  undi'oided  in  all  his  undertakings,  and  had  a  lively  but  sillj 
ox  prison  of  oountenunoe.  A  distinct  smell,  as  of  mice,  with  a  mixtore  of  a 
garlioky  tnlor,  was  emitted  from  those  parts  where  the  excessive  secretion  of 
tho  cHUoring  matter  took  place.  In  those  places  the  heat  was  also  greater 
ilian  natural.  Rayor  recites  the  ease  of  a  young  man  whom  he  saw,  whose 
oyolidn  ami  adjaivnt  |)art8  of  the  cheeks  were  of  a  bluish  tint,  similar  to  that 
Nvhioh  18  pnHhuHHl  on  the  skin  by  the  ex|do6ion  of  gunpowder. 

Itillani  *  has  |)ubli$hed  an  extraordinary  case  of  bine  discoloration  of 
the  skin  in  a  yimng  lauiKlre:!^  of  sixte^iL  Her  neck,  tace^  and  upper  part 
of  iIh^  oln^t  showinl  a  l)«tiutiful  blue  tint,  prineipally  spreadii^  o ver  the  fore- 
ht>ml«  tht^  alH\  and  tho  nuHith.  When  these  parts  were  rubbed  with  a  white 
KavoI  iIh^  hluo  )>art$  of  the  $kin  were  detached  on  the  toweL  ccJorii^  it,  and 
k^vii^  tho  skin  whin\  The  gtri*$  lips  were  hnL  the  pulse  w^a«  re^rular  and 
iMlur«iU  ami  In^r  siroi^h  and  appedle  like  that  of  a  per^^i  in  h«»dth.  The 
\Mdy  nH^^l  sym{>UHU  w^  a  dir  coi^gfa*  hot  witfaoot  miicoQ>  rattle  or  any  de^ 
t'^H^v  \4'  tk^'  ^i^MiiKl  of  the  \4ie^  imt  altefatioD  iWT  the  unual  beat  of  the  beaii 
11h^  oal^imenia  h;jiil  u^^wr  £uWd«  She  had  been  eioeed  ai>  a  Lanndr^-sc^  {•* 
th^'  )^(jisi  tw\>  yxxufs.  Fnwi  the  time  she  be^san  this  \x«|ttt»3ift  ^fae  i^rmwd 
;ii  Nih^n^;^:!^  ;jit\hiik1  k«sr  eyvs^  whieh  disappMtfeJ  bove^ner  on  i^:4ikf  zaeso  At  air. 
1^  l^i^fK^i^HKHi  rvtt(>(y«ifv\t  UMfe  pourfmlarly  when  ^p.^flfc^  wvre  beai^d  hr  a 
Vsr^t  chcjinNXjtl  &rv\  ^^  when  she  wwkifd  in  a  kt^c  aaii  <ve4TM^  ^«aif«^.  Tbr 
K;)^'nif^<^  s|^irvc*.t  ;uivi  her  hnnast  and  albdi^naefi  hhrtanp  sazaied  wici  ax  azc?^ 
K;v^  whk*^  :ft{^vti?wi  ^iivf^fr  %Mr  paler  :a«^  the  etmiaC3.HL  w:as  «L-*.-e^!!x>fC  f 
rx-f^^rxVfxi     Whec  tb^  tttciecAV  &cy  siK«U  hsav«e  Kka^^fC.  "aij  ia.-*r  t*?-ainf*  "tc* 

s&d^Ws  rof^cy^v:  >v  :i!e  v-izjooe^'flL  TW  fN^^oiec^.T  wn  ic  "aif  -mni.  tie  ix£Iir. 
:iv'  A%iecv>cv  v\*ttcs  ;c  tie  e*vs^  riie  »£k.  ani  lif  siir  :c  tai*  it^aii  r^ansuixt-i  ia 
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their  natural  state  and  preserved  their  natural  color.  The  linen  of  the  patient 
was  stained  blue.  Chemical  analysis  seemed  to  throw  no  light  on  this  case, 
and  the  patient  improved  on  alkaline  treatment.  She  vomited  blood,  which 
contained  sufficient  of  the  blue  matter  to  stain  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  She 
also  stated  that  in  hemorrhage  from  the  nose  she  had  seen  blue  drops  among 
the  drops  of  blood.  One  cannot  but  suspect  indigo  as  a  factor  in  the  causation 
of  this  anomalous  coloration. 

Artificial  discolorations  of  the  skin  are  generally  produced  by  tattoo- 
ing, by  silver  nitrate,  mercury,  bismuth,  or  some  other  metallic  salt 

Melasma  has  been  designated  as  an  accidental  and  temporary  blackish 
discoloration  of  the  skin.  There  are  several  varieties  :  that  called  Addison's 
disease,  that  due  to  uterine  disease,  etc.  In  this  affection  the  skin  assumes 
a  dark  and  even  black  hue. 

Leukoderma  is  a  pathologic  process,  the  result  of  which  is  a  deficiency 
in  the  normal  pigmentation  of  the  skin,  and  possibly  its  appendages.  Its 
synonyms  are  leukopathia,  vitiligo,  achroma,  leukasmus,  and  chloasma  album. 
In  India  the  disease  is  called  sufaid-korh,  meaning  white  leprosy.  It  has 
numerous  colloquial  appellations,  such  as  chumba  or  phoolyree  (Hindoo),  buras 
(Urdu),  cabbore  (Singalese),  kuttam  (Taneil),  dhabul  (Bengal).  It  differs 
from  albinism  in  being  an  acquired  deficiency  of  pigment,  not  universal  and 
not  affecting  the  eye.  Albinism  is  congenital,  and  the  hair  and  eyes  are 
affected  as  well  as  the  skin. 

The  disease  is  of  universal  distribution,  but  is  naturally  more  noticeable  in 
the  dark-skinned  races.  It  is  much  more  common  in  this  country  among  the 
negroes  than  is  generally  supposed. 

The  "  leopard-boy  of  Africa,"  so  extensively  advertised  by  dime  museums 
over  the  country,  was  a  well-defined  case  of  leukoderma  in  a  young  mulatto,  a 
fitting  parallel  for  the  case  of  ichthyosis  styled  the  "  alligator-boy." 

Figure  293  represents  a  family  of  three  children,  all  the  subjects  of  leuko- 
derma. Leukoderma  is  more  common  among  females.  It  is  rarely  seen  in 
children,  being  particularly  a  disease  of  middle  age.  Bissell  reports  a  case  in 
an  Indian  ninety  years  of  age,  subsequent  to  an  attack  of  rheumatism  thirty 
years  previous.  It  is  of  varying  duration,  nearly  every  case  giving  a 
different  length  of  time.  It  may  be  associated  with  most  any  disease,  and 
is  directly  attributable  to  none.  In  a  number  of  cases  collected  rheumatism 
has  been  a  marked  feature.  It  has  been  noticed  following  typhoid  fever  and 
pregnancy. 

In  white  persons  there  are  spots  or  blotches  of  pale,  lustreless  appearance, 
either  irregular  or  symmetric,  scattered  over  the  body.  In  the  negro  and 
other  dark-skinned  races  a  mottled  appearance  is  seen.  If  the  process  goes 
to  completion,  the  whole  surface  changes  to  white.  The  hair,  though  rarely 
affect«l,  may  present  a  mottled  appearance.  There  seems  to  be  no  constitu- 
tional disturbances,  no  radical  change  in  the  skin,  no  pain — in  fact,  no  dis- 
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turbaDce  worthy  of  note.     The   eye  is  not  afl'ecied :   but  in   a   n^ro  the 
sclerotic  generally  upiM-'ai"^  muddv. 

It  appears  first  in  snuill  sjiuti,  either  on  the  lips,  nose,  eyelids,  sole^ 
palms,  or  i'orebeud,  iind  increases  peripliLTally — the  several  ^Kits  fusing 
together.  The  skin  k  peculiarly  tbiu  and  easily  irritatwi.  iCxjHJsun;  to  the 
Bun  readily  blisters  it,  and  alter  the  slightest  abrasion  it  bleeds  freely.  Sev- 
end  eases  have  been  reported  in  whieli  the  s]iecifie  gravity  of  the  urine  was 
extremely  higji,  due  to  an  excess  of  urea.     Wood  calls  attention  to  the  wave- 


like courHe  of  leukoderma,  reecding  on  one  side,  increasing  ou  the  other. 
The  fading  is  gradual,  and  the  margins  may  be  abrupt  or  diffuse.  The 
mucous  menibranoH  are  rosy.     The  fuuetions  of  the  6weat-gliind«  are  i 


!  uniniM 


The  thooiy  of  the  absence  of  pigment  causing  a  loss  of  the  olfactopj*  i 
spoken  of  by  Wallace,  is  not  born*  out  by  several  ol>ser\'ations  of  "Wood  ami 
others.  Wilson  says :  "  Leukasiua  is  a  neurosis,  the  result  of  weakened 
innpr\'ation  of  the  skin,  the  e!ui>^e  bciiifr  commonly  referable  to  the  organs  of 
iiiliitioii  or  rejiroduction."      It  is  nut  a  derinutitis,  as  a  dernuititis  usually 
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causes  deposition  of  pigment.  The  rays  of  the  sun  bronze  the  skin  ;  mustard, 
cantliarides,  and  many  like  irritants  cause  a  dermatitis,  which  is  accomi>anied 
by  a  deposition  of  pigment.  Leukoderma  is  as  common  in  housemaids  as  in 
field-laborers,  and  is  in  no  way  attributable  to  exposure  of  sun  or  wind.  True 
leuko<lermic  patches  show  no  vascular  changes,  no  infiltration,  but  a  jxirtial 
obliteration  of  the  rete  mucosum.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  syphilis ;  but 
syphilitic  leukoderma  is  generally  the  result  of  cicatrices  following  syphilitic 
ulceration. 

Many  observers  have  noticed  that  negroes  become  several  degrees  lighter 
after  syphilization ;  but  no  definite  relation  between  syphilis  and  leukoderma 
has  yet  been  demonstrated  in  this  race.  Postmortem  examinations  of  leuko- 
demiic  persons  show  no  change  in  the  suprarenal  capsule,  a  supj)oseil  organ 
of  pigmentation. 

Climate  has  no  influence.  It  is  seen  in  the  Indians  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  the  Hottentots,  and  the  Icelanders.  Why  the  cells  of  the  rete  muco- 
sum should  have  the  function  in  some  races  of  manufacturing  or  attracting 
pigment  in  excess  of  those  of  other  races,  is  in  itself  a  mystery.  By  his  ex- 
|)eriments  on  the  pigment-cells  of  a  frog  Lister  has  established  the  relation 
existing  between  these  elements  and  innervation,  which  formerly  had  Ikhju 
sup|)osititious. 

Doubtless  a  solution  of  the  central  control  of  pigmentation  would  confirm 
the  best  theory  of  the  cause  of  leukoderma — /.  e.,  faulty  innervation  of  the 
skin.  At  present,  whether  the  fault  is  in  the  cell  proj)er,  the  c»onducting 
me<lia,  or  the  central  center,  we  are  unable  to  say.  It  is  certainly  not  due 
to  any  vascular  disturbances,  as  the  skin  shows  no  vascular  chang(\s. 

White  spots  on  the  nails  are  quite  common,  especially  on  young  people. 
The  mechanic  cause  is  the  presence  of  air  between  the  lamellie  of  the  affectcKl 
parts,  but  their  origin  is  unknown.  According  to  Crocker  in  some  cases 
they  can  1k»  shown  to  be  a  part  of  trophic  changes.  Bielschowsky  *  records 
the  ease  of  a  man  with  jwripheral  neuritis,  in  whom  white  s]K>ts  apjwared  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  finger-nails,  grew  rapidly,  and  in  three  weeks  coak»sc»ed 
into  a  band  across  each  nail  a  millimeter  wide.  The  toes  were  not  affected. 
Shoemaker  mentions  a  patient  who  suffered  from  relapsing  fever  and  lH)re  an 
additional  l>and  for  each  relai)se.  Crocker  quotes  a  ciise  rejK)rted  by  Mori- 
son  of  Baltimore,  in  which  transverse  bars  of  white,  alternating  with  the  nor- 
mal color,  apjK'ared  without  ascertainable  cause  on  the  finger-nails  of  a  young 
lady  and  nmiained  unchanged. 

(jiovannini  describes  a  case  of  canities  unguium  in  a  patient  of  twenty- 
nine,  following  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever.  On  examining  the  hands  of  this 
|>atient  the  nails  showed  in  their  entire  extent  a  white,  opacjue,  almost  ivory 
color.  An  abnormal  quantity  of  air  found  in  the  interior  of  the  nails  explains 
in  this  particular  case  their  impairc^d  a])]>eanin(;e.     It  is  certain  tliat  the  nails, 

»  224,  Jan.  17,  1891. 
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in  order  to  have  admitted  such  a  large  quantity  of  air  into  their  interior  must 
have  altered  in  their  intimate  structure ;  and  Giovannini  suggests  that  they 
were  subject  to  an  abnormal  process  of  keratinization.  Unna  describes  a  simi- 
lar case,  which,  however,  he  calls  leukonychia. 

Plica  polonica,  or,  as  it  was  known  in  Cracow — tceichsdzopf,  is  a  disease 
peculiar  to  Poland,  or  to  those  of  Polish  antecedents,  characterized  by  the 
agglutination,  tangling,  and  anomalous  development  of  the  hair,  or  bv  an 
alteration  of  the  nails,  which  become  spongy  and  blackish.  In  older  days  the 
disease  was  well  known  and  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  books  on  skin- 
diseases.  Hercules  de  Saxonia  and  Thomas  Minadous,  in  1610,  speak  of  plica 
as  a  disease  already  long  known.  The  greater  number  of  writers  fix  the  date 
of  its  appearance  in  Poland  at  about  the  year  1285,  under  the  reign  of  Lezek- 
le-Noir.  Lafontaine  ^  stated  that  in  the  provinces  of  Cracow  and  Sandomir 
plica  formerly  attacked  the  peasantry,  b^gars,  and  Jews  in  the  proportion  of 
1|  in  20  ;  and  the  nobility  and  burghers  in  the  proportion  of  two  in  30  or  40. 
In  Warsaw  and  surrounding  districts  the  disease  attacked  the  first  classes  in 
the  proportion  of  one  to  ten,  and  in  the  second  classes  one  to  30.  In  Lithu- 
ania the  same  proportions  were  observed  as  in  Warsaw ;  but  the  disease  has 
gradually  grown  rarer  and  rarer  to  the  present  day,  although  occasional  cases 
are  seen  even  in  the  United  States. 

Plica  has  always  been  more  frequent  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  and 
Borysthenes,  in  damp  and  marshy  situations,  than  in  other  parts  of  Poland. 
The  custom  formerly  prevailing  in  Poland  of  shaving  the  heads  of  children, 
neglect  of  cleanliness,  the  heat  of  the  head-dress,  and  the  exposure  of  the 
skin  to  cold  seem  to  favor  the  production  of  this  disease. 

Plica  began  after  an  attack  of  acute  fever,  with  pains  like  those  of  acute 
rheumatism  in  the  head  and  extremities,  and  possibly  vertigo,  tinnitus  aurium, 
ophthalmia,  or  coryza.  Sometimes  a  kind  of  redness  was  observed  on  the 
thighs,  and  there  was  an  alteration  of  the  nails,  which  became  black  and 
rough ;  and  again,  there  was  clammy  sweat.  When  the  scalp  was  aflTected 
the  head  was  sore  to  the  touch  and  excessively  itchy.  A  clammy  and  agglu- 
tinating sweat  then  occurred  over  the  cranium,  the  hair  became  unctuous,  stuck 
together,  and  appeared  distended  with  an  adhesive  matter  of  reddish-brown 
color,  believed  by  many  observers  to  be  sanguineous.  The  hair  was  so  acutely 
sensitive  that  the  slightest  touch  occasioned  severe  pain  at  the  roots.  A  vi^^id 
matter  of  a  very  offensive  smell,  like  that  of  spoiled  vinegar,  or  according  to 
Rayer  like  that  of  mice  or  garlic,  exuded  from  the  whole  surface  of  each 
affected  hair.  This  matter  glued  the  hairs  together,  at  first  from  their  exit  at 
the  skin,  and  then  along  the  entire  length  ;  it  appeared  to  be  secreted  from  tlie 
whole  surface  of  the  scalp  and  afterwanl  dried  into  an  incrustation.  If  there 
was  no  exudation  the  disease  was  called  plica  sicca.  The  hair  was  matted 
and  stuck  together  in  a  variety  of  ways,  so  as  to  resemble  ropes  (plica   mul- 

»  Traits  de  la  Pliqne  Polonaise,  etc.,  Paris,  1808. 
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3rmis).  Sometimes  these  masses  united  together  and  formed  one  single 
ck  chib  like  the  tail  of  a  horse  (plica  eaudiformis).  Again,  and  partieu- 
ly  in  females,  the  hair  would  become  matted  and  glued  together  into  one 
iform  intricate  mass  of  various  magnitudes.  The  hair  of  the  whole  body 
s  likely  to  be  attacked  with  this  disease.  Kalschmidt  of  Jena  pos- 
sed  the  pubes  of  a  woman  dead  of  plica,  the  hair  of  which  was  of  such 
gth  that  it  must  have  easily  gone  around  the  body.  There  was  formerly 
superstition  that  it  was  dangerous  to  cut  the  hair  until  the  discharge 
linished.  Lafontaine,  Schl^el,  and  Hartman  all  assure  us  tliat  the  sec- 
1  of  the  affected  masses  before  this  time  has  been  known  to  be  followed 
amaurosis,  convulsions,  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  and  even  death.  Alarmed  or 
ght  by  such  occurrences,  the  common  people  often  went  about  all  their 
*s  with  the  plica  gradually  dropping  off.  Formerly  there  was  much  the- 
sing  and  discussion  regarding  the  etiology  and  pathology  of  plica,  but  since 
\  mysterious  affection  has  been  proved  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  product 
leglect,  and  the  matting  due  to  the  inflammatory  exudation,  excited  by  in- 
aerable  pediculi,  agglutinating  the  hair  together,  the  term  is  now  scarcely 
ationed  in  dermatologic  works.  Crocker  speaks  of  a  rare  form  which  he 
itles  neuropathic  plica,  and  cites  two  cases,  one  reported  by  Le  Page ' 
ose  specimen  is  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  Museum ;  and  the  other 
»  in  a  Hindoo  described  by  Pestonji.**  Both  occurred  in  young  women, 
I  in  both  it  came  on  after  washing  the  hair  in  warm  water,  one  in  a  few 
lutes,  and  the  other  in  a  few  hours.  The  hair  was  drawn  up  into  a  hard 
gled  lump,  impossible  to  unravel,  limited  to  the  right  side  in  Le  Page's 
lent,  who  had  very  long  hair,  and  in  Pestonji's  case  to  the  back  of  the 
id,  where  on  each  side  was  an  elongated  mass,  very  hard  and  Arm,  like  a 
>e  and  about  the  size  of  the  fist.  There  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  it 
8  ascribable  to  imposture ;  the  Hindoo  woman  cut  the  lumps  off  herself  and 
•ew  them  away.  Le  Page  found  the  most  contracted  hairs  flattened.  Stell- 
gon  ^  reports  a  case  of  plica  in  a  woman.  It  occupied  a  dollar-sized  area 
9ve  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  in  twelve  years  reached  the  length  of  12 
ft.     There  was  no  history  of  its  manner  of  onset. 

Tinea  nodosa  is  a  name  given  by  Morris  and  Cheadle  to  a  case  of  nodu- 
'  growth  on  the  beard  and  whiskers  of  a  young  man.     In  a  case  noticed 

Crocker  this  disease  affected  the  left  side  of  the  mustache  of  a  medical 
m,  who  complained  that  the  hair,  if  twisted  up,  stuck  together.  When 
rintegrated  the  secretion  in  this  case  seemed  to  be  composed  of  fungous 
)re8.  Epithelium  fragments,  probably  portions  of  the  internal  root-sheath, 
netimes  adhere  to  the  shaft  of  the  hair  as  it  gn)ws  up,  and  look  like  con- 
tions.  Crocker  states  that  he  is  informed  by  White  of  Boston  that  this 
ease  is  common  in  America  in  association  with  alopecia  furfuracea,  and  is 
oneously  thought  to  be  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  hair,  hence  the  popular 
He,  **  hair-eaters.*' 

54  »  224,  Jan.  26,  1884.  b  476,  Sept  3,  1885.  «  124,  Dec.,  1892. 
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Thomson  describes  a  case  of  mycosis  fuDgoides  ■  in  a  young  girl  of  tlie 
agp  of  fourteen,  whom  he  saw  in  ^^ll.^^^l■!s  toward  the  end  of  October,  \^'^'^. 
8he  was  the  third  of  a  family  of  13  oliildreu  of  whom  only  five  sunivwL 
Of  tlie  cliildreii  born  sul>8«]Ueiitly  to  the  patient,  the  first  were  either  |ire-  i 
mabire  or  died  a  few  diiys  after  their  births.  The  seventh  was  timler 
treatment  for  iutersfitia!  keratitis  and  tul>erculous  ulceration  of  the  lip-  '. 
and  throat  The  diseaae  iu  the  iiatient  made  its  appearance  almut  fi-\va 
months  previously,  as  a  small  raised  spot  iu  the  middle  of  tlie  back  yiA 
abi>ve  the  buttocks.  Many  of  the  patches  coalesced.  At  the  time  of  i^pin 
the  lumlwr  region  was  the  seat  of  the  disease,  the  affection  here  pR^^ntiny  a 
most  peculiar  appearance,  looking-  as  if  an  enormous  butterfly  had  iiHghted  nn 
the  patient's  l>ack,  with  its  dark  blue  wings  covere*!  with  ailverj-  scailes,  widely  j 
expanded.  The  patient  was  not  anemic  and  appeared  to  be  in  the  best  nf 
health.  None  of  tlie  glands  wereaffectoL 
Aii'ording  to  Thomson  tliere  is  liiilt 
iloitbt  timt  tills  disease  is  caused  bv  nr>n- 
pyotreiiic  bacteria  gaining  access  (o  lit 
t-\\oat-gliinds.  The  irritation  produmi 
l>y  their  presence  gives  rise  to  pnililttv 
tiiiu  of  the  connective-tissue  oorpusclei 

.liiniieson  reports  a  case  of  myi 
iu  ii  native  of  AberdeeiLshire  aged  tliiftr- 
cight  There  was  no  history-  of  auy  pn- 
vions  illnefjs.  The  dist^ase  Ix^u  iliri^ 
yesirs  previous  to  his  application  k 
treatment,  as  a  red,  itching,  sumi)  i^ 
on  the  cheek.  Two  years  later  ltuD[i> 
presented  themselves,  at  first  mmn  fci- 
Mod.  Juut.,Mirc!i, i«93).  shoulders.     The  first  thing  to  strike* 

observer  was  the  offensive  odor  abumtlr 
patient  In  the  hos))ital  wards  it  made  all  the  (xvujmnts  sick.  The  variii 
stages  of  the  disease  were  marked  upon  the  different  parts  of  the  botlv,  rt 
the  chest  and  abdomen  it  resembled  an  eczema  ;  on  the  shoulders  there  »i 
brown,  pinkish-red  areas.  Ou  the  scalp  the  hair  was  scanty,  the  eve-brjio 
deimde<l,  and  the  eyelashes  absent.  The  forehead  was  leonine  in  iis[wi". 
From  between  the  various  uodositics  a  continual  discharge  exuiled,  the  md* 
ties  being  markedly  irregular  over  the  limW  The  backs  of  the  hands ' 
dorsums  of  the  feet,  the  ^vriats  and  ankles,  had  closely  approximating  pn:>«ni» 
upon  them,  while  under  the  thick  epidermis  of  the  jxilms  of  the  handi:  «ii» 
blisters.  Itching  was  intense.  The  patient  became  emaciated  and  died  tili^ 
teen  days  after  liis  admission  into  the  hospital.  A  histologic  exnmiiuilia 
showetl  the  sarcomatous  nature  of  the  various  growths.  The  disease  dilTew 
•  "loteniat.  Atlaa  Rare  Skin  Disenaea." 
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m  "button-scurvy."  Mycosis  fungoides  approximates,  clinically  and 
tologically,  granulomata  and  sarcomata. 

Morris  *  described  an  interesting  case  of  universal  dermatitis,  probably  a 
B  variety  of  mycosis  fungoides  (Plate  12).  The  patient  had  for  many  years 
isease  which  had  first  appeared  on  the  arms  and  legs,  and  which  was  usually 
arded  by  the  physicians  who  saw  the  case  as  eczema.     At  times  the  dis- 

2  would  entirely  disappear,  but  it  relapsed,  especially  during  visits  to  India, 
the  time  the  patient  came  under  the  care  of  Morris,  his  general  health 
med  unaffected.  The  skin  of  the  whole  body,  except  the  face,  the  scalp, 
I  the  front  of  the  chest,  was  of  a  mahogany  color.  The  skin  of  the  lips 
5  80  thickened  that  it  could  not  be  pinched  into  folds,  and  was  of  a  mottled 
>earance,  due  to  hemorrhagic  spots.  All  over  the  thickened  and  reddened 
iace  were  scattered  crops  of  vesicles  and  boils.  The  nails  were  deformed, 
I  the  toes  beyond  the  nails  were  tense  with  a  serous  accumulation.  The 
lids  in  the  right  axilla  and  the  groin  were  much  enlarged.     The  hair  on 

pubes  had  disappeared.  The  abdomen  was  in  a  condition  similar  to  that 
3n  the  limbs,  but  less  in  degree.  The  front  of  the  chest  below  the  nipples 
s  covered  with  dark  papules  the  size  of  a  pin's  head.  The  back,  the  but- 
ks,  the  face,  and  the  scalp  presented  similar  lesions.  The  most  striking 
ions  were  three  ulcers — one  on  the  back  of  the  right  hand,  one  on  the  right 
iple,  and  the  other  on  the  left  cheek.     The  largest  was  the  size  of  a  florin, 

3  had  elevated  borders,  somewhat  infiltrated ;  they  were  covered  with  a 
>wn,  dry  scab.  The  patient  suffered  from  itching  at  night  so  that  he  could 
t  sleep.  He  was  kept  under  observation,  and  in  spite  of  treatment  the 
Jady  advanced  in  a  periodic  manner,  each  exacerbation  being  preceded  by 
eeling  of  tension  in  the  parts,  after  which  a  crop  of  vesicles  would  appear, 
tnetimes,  especially  on  the  feet,  bullse  formed.  The  patient  finally  left  the 
Bpital  and  died  of  an  intercurrent  attack  of  pneumonia.  A  microscopic 
unination  revealed  a  condition  which  might  be  found  with  a  number  of 
J  chronic  affections  of  the  skin,  but,  in  addition,  there  were  certain  cell- 
lusions  which  were  thought  to  represent  psorosperms.  Morris  thought  this 
€  corresponded  more  to  mycosis  fungoides  than  any  other  malady. 

*  224,  June  2,  1894. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
ANOMALOUS  NERVOUS  AND  MENTAL  DISEASES. 

Epilepsy  has  been  professionally  reoognisced  as  a  distinct  type  of  disease 
since  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  but  in  earlier  times,  and  popularly  throughout 
later  times,  it  was  illy  defined.  The  knowledge  of  the  clinical  symptoms  has 
lx»come  definite  only  since  the  era  of  cerebral  local  anatomy  and  localization. 
Examination  of  the  older  records  of  epilepsy  shows  curious  forms  recorded 
The  Ephemerides  8|)eaks  of  epilepsy  manifested  only  on  the  birthday. 
Testa  "'*  mentions  epilepsy  recurring  at  the  festival  of  St  John,  and  Bartbo- 
linus  ^^  rejK>rts  a  case  in  which  the  convulsions  corresponded  with  the  moon'f 
phases.  PauUini  ^^  describes  epilepsy  which  occurred  during  the  blowing  of 
wind  from  the  south,  and  also  speaks  of  epilepsy  during  the  paroxysms  of 
which  the  individual  barked.  Fabricius  *^  and  the  Ephemerides  record  dawy 
ing  epilepsy.  Ikrtholinus  and  Hagendorn  mention  cases  during  whick 
various  splendors  apjx»areil  before  the  eyes  during  the  paroxysm.  Godart' 
Portius,  and  Sjilmuth  "**  speak  of  visions  occurring  before  and  after  epilepde 
jKiroxysms.  Tlie  Ephemerides  contains  rcconls  of  epilepsy  in  which  blind- 
ness i)rei*eileil  tlie  paroxysm,  in  which  there  was  singing  during  it,  and  a  case 
in  wliicli  the  jwroxysm  was  attended  with  singultus.  Various  older  writeis 
mt^ntion  eas<'S  of  epilepsy  in  which  curious  spots  appeared  on  the  face ;  and 
the  kinds  of  aura  mentiimtxl  are  too  numerous  to  tnuiscribe. 

Billy  **  mentions  a  c:ise  of  epilepsy  occasioned  by  irritation  in  the  socket 
of  a  tootli.  WeblKT  ^  rejx)rts  a  case  of  epilepsy  due  to  phimosLs  and  to  irriti- 
tion  from  a  t<Hith.  Beanlsley  ^  speaks  of  an  attempt  at  strangulation  ihii 
pR>duced  epilepsy.  Bn)wn-S6quanl  *  records  an  instance  produced  by  injnn 
to  the  sciatic  nervi*.  Doyle  ^  gives  an  account  of  tlie  i)nxluction  of  epilep? 
fn>m  protracted  batliing  in  a  pond.  Duncan  »  cites  an  instance  of  epilejiff 
ei>nniK»tcHl  witli  vesical  calculus  that  was  cured  bv  lithotomv.  Miiscroft  nwfr 
tions  an  analogous  casi».  Greenhow**  speaks  of  epilepsy  arising  from* 
injury  to  the  thumb,  (rannannus,  early  in  the  eighteenth  centiir\%  describes 
epilepsy  arising  from  fright  and  terror.  Bristowein  1880,  and  Farre*  spol 
of  similar  instances.     In  Farre's  case  the  disease  was  temporarily  cured  If 

*  462,  xiii.,  393.  ^  490,  xlviii.,  534.  c  219^  c.,  513.  d  476,  1856,  i.,  45i 

e  538,  1872,  472.  '  West.  Med.  and  Phar.  Jour.,  Cincin.,  1828-29,  ii.,  454'. 

K  318,  1868-69,  xiv.,  140.  ^  548,  1863,  i.,  538.  ^  476,  1861,  i.,  62?- 
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an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism.  Thorington  of  Philadelphia  has  seen  a 
paroxysm  of  epilepsy  induced  by  the  instillation  of  atropia  in  the  eye  of  a 
child  nearly  cured  of  the  malady.  It  was  supposed  that  the  child  was  terri- 
fied on  awakening  and  finding  its  vision  suddenly  diminished,  and  that  the 
convulsions  were  directly  due  to  the  emotional  disturbance.  Orwin  describes 
epilepsy  from  prolonged  lactation,  and  instances  of  ovarian  and  uterine  epilepsy 

quite  common. 

There  is  a  peculiar  case  of  running  epilepsy  recorded.*  The  patient  was 
workman  who  would  be  suddenly  seized  with  a  paroxysm,  and  uncon- 
iously  run  some  distance  at  full  speed.  On  one  occasion  he  ran  from  Peter- 
borough to  Whittlesey,  where  he  was  stopped  and  brought  back.     Once  he 

into  a  pit  containing  six  feet  of  water,  from  which  he  was  rescued.  Yeo  *^ 
that  sexual  intercourse  occasionally  induces  epilepsy,  and  relates  a  case 
in  which  a  severe  epileptic  fit  terminated  fatally  three  days  after  the  seizure, 
which  occurred  on  the  nuptial  night. 

Drake  *^  reports  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  wounded  in  the  War  of  1812, 
Baltimore,  the  ball  passing  along  the  left  ear  and  temple  so  close  as  to 
the  skin.  Eighteen  years  after  the  accident  he  suflFered  with  pain  in 
the  left  ear  and  temple,  accompanied  by  epileptic  fits  and  partial  amnesia, 
together  with  an  entire  loss  of  power  of  remembering  proper  names  and 
applying  them  to  the  objects  to  which  they  belonged.  He  would,  for  instance, 
invariably  write  Kentucky  for  Louisville.  Beirne  ^  records  the  case  of  a 
dangerous  lunatic,  an  epileptic,  who  was  attacked  by  a  fellow-inmate  and 
flostained  an  extensive  fracture  of  the  right  parietal  bone,  with  great  hemor- 
riiage,  followed  by  coma.  Strange  to  say,  after  the  accident  he  recovered  his 
intellect,  and  was  cured  of  his  epileptic  attacks,  but  for  six  years  he  was  a 
paralytic  from  the  hips  down. 

The  Dancing  Mania. — Chorea  has  appeared  in  various  epidemic  forms 

under  the  names  of  St.  Vitus's  dance,  St.  Guy's  dance,  St.  Anthony^s  dance, 

ehoromania,  tanzplage,  orchestromania,  dance  of  St.   Modesti  or  St.  John, 

the  dancing  mania,  etc. ;  although  these  various  functional  phenomena  of  the 

.nervous  system  have  been  called  chorea,  they  bear  very  little  resemblance  to 

what,  at  the  present  day,  is  called  by  this  name.     The  epidemic  form  ap- 

rpeared  about  1374,  although  Hecker^^  claims  that,  at  that  time,  it  was  no 

:  new  thing.     Assemblages  of  men  and  women  were  seen  at  Aix-la-Chapelle 

.  who,  impelled  by  a  common  delusion,  would  form  circles,  hand  in  hand,  and 

^dance  in  wild  delirium  until  they  fell  to  the  ground  exhausted,  somewhat  after 

i:Ae  manner  of  the  Ghost-Dance  or  Messiah-Dance  of  our  North  American 

^Indians.     In  their  Bacchantic  leaps  they  were  apparently  haunted  by  visions 

and  hallucinations,  the  fancy  conjuring  up  spirits  whose  names  they  shrieked 

.-oat.     Some  of  them  afterward  stated  that  they  appeared  to  be  immersed 

a  stream  of  blood  which  obliged  them  to  leap  so  high.     Others  saw  the 

•  284,  1879,  ii.,  78.  »>  476,  1878,  i.,  89.         c  816,  1835.  d  312,  1843,  x.,  146. 
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heavens  open  and  disclose  the  Saviour  enthroned  with  the  Virgin  Mary. 
The  participants  seemed  to  suffer  greatly  from  tympanites  which  was  gener- 
ally relieved  by  compression  or  thumping  on  the  abdomen.  A  few  months 
after  this  dancing  malady  had  made  its  appearance  at  Aix-la-Cha])elle  it 
broke  out  at  Cologne,  and  about  the  same  time  at  Metz^  the  streets  of  which 
were  said  to  have  been  filled  with  1100  dancers.  This  rich  city  became  the 
scene  of  the  most  ruinous  disorder.  Peasants  left  their  plows,  meclianics 
their  shops,  8er\'ants  their  masters,  children  their  homes ;  and  beggars  aitd 
idle  vagabonds,  who  understood  how  to  imitate  the  convulsions,  roved  from 
place  to  place,  inducing  all  sorts  of  crime  and  vice  among  the  afflicted. 
Strasburg  was  visited  by  the  dancing  plague  in  1418,  and  it  was  here  that 
the  plague  assumed  the  name  of  St.  Vitus's  dance.  St.  Vitus  was  a  Sicilian 
youth  who,  just  at  the  time  he  was  about  to  undergo  martyrdom  by  order  of 
Diocletian,  in  the  year  303,  is  said  to  have  prayed  to  God  that  He  might  pro- 
tect all  those  who  would  solemnize  the  day  of  his  commemoration  and  iast 
upon  its  eve.  The  people  were  taught  that  a  voice  from  heaven  was  then 
heard  saying,  "  Vitus,  thy  prayer  is  accepted.*^ 

Paracelsus  called  this  malady  (Chorus  sancti  viti)  the  lascivious  dance, 
and  says  that  persons  stricken  with  it  were  helpless  until  relieved  by  either 
recovery  or  death.  The  malady  spread  rapidly  through  France  and  Holland, 
and  before  the  close  of  the  century  was  introduced  into  England.  In  hk 
"Anatomy  of  Melancholy"  Burton  refers  to  it,  and  speaks  of  the  idiosvn- 
crasies  of  the  individuals  afflicted.  It  is  said  they  could  not  abide  one  in  nd 
clothes,  and  tliat  they  loved  music  above  all  things,  and  also  tliat  the  niagir 
trates  in  Germany  hired  musicians  to  give  them  music,  and  provided  tlien 
with  sturdy  companions  to  dance  with.  Their  endurance  was  marN'eltHii 
Plater  speaks  of  a  woman  in  Basle  whom  he  saw,  that  daneeil  for  a  niontL 
In  Strasburg  many  of  them  ate  nothing  for  days  and  nights  until  their  raanii 
subsided.  Paracelsus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  tlie  fir3 
to  make  a  study  of  this  disease.  He  outlineil  the  severest  treatment  for  it,  and 
boasted  that  he  cured  many  of  the  victims.  Hecker  conjectures  that  prob- 
ably the  wild  revels  of  St.  John's  day,  1374,  gave  rise  to  this  mental  plague, 
which  thenceforth  visited  so  many  thousands  with  incurable  aberrations  of 
mind  and  disgusting  distortions  of  the  body.  Almost  simultaneous  with  tk 
dance  of  "  St.  With/'  there  appeared  in  Italy  and  Arabia  a  mania  ven*  .sim- 
ilar in  character  which  was  called  "tarantism,"  which  was  sup|K>?e<l  w 
originate  in  the  bite  of  the  tarantula.  The  only  effective  remedy  was  nitwc 
in  some  form.  In  the  Tigr^  country,  Abyssinia,  this  disease  apj>eared  umh 
the  name  of  "  Tigretier.''  The  disease,  fortunately,  rapidly  declined,  anJ 
ven'  little  of  it  seems  to  have  been  known  in  the  sixteenth  centur\\  but  ia 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  peculiar  sect  eallwl  the  "  Conviikion- 
naires"  arose  in  France ;  and  throughout  England  among  the  MetluKlist  sa'* 
insane  convulsions  of  this  nature  were  witnessed ;  and  even  to  the  pm<«f 
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day  in  some  of  the  primitive  religious  meetings  of  our  people,  something  not 
unlike  this  mania  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  perpetuated. 

Paracelsus  divided  the  sufferers  of  St.  Vitus's  dance  into  three  classes  : — 

(1)  Those  in  which  the  affliction  arose  from  imagination  (chorea  imagina- 

tiva). 

(2)  Those  which  had  their  origin  in  sexual  desires  depending  on  the  will. 

(3)  Those  arising  from  corporeal  causes  (chorea  naturalis).  This  last  case, 
according  to  a  strange  notion  of  his  own  he  explained  by  maintaining  that  in 
certain  vessels  which  are  susceptible  of  an  internal  pruriency,  and  thence  pro- 
duced laughter,  the  blood  is  set  into  commotion  in  consequence  of  an  alteration 
in  the  vital  spirits,  whereby  are  occasioned  involuntary  fits  of  intoxicating  joy, 
and  a  propensity  to  dance.  The  great  physician  Sydenham  gave  the  first  ac- 
curate description  of  what  is  to-day  called  chorea,  and  hence  the  disease  has 
been  named  "  Sydenham's  chorea."  So  true  to  life  was  his  portrayal  of  the 
disease  that  it  has  never  been  surpassed  by  modern  observers. 

The  disease  variously  named  palmus,  the  jumpers,  the  twitchers, 
lata,  miryachity  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  emeryaki  of  Siberia, 
and  the  tic-convulsif  of  La  Tourette,  has  been  very  well  described  by  Gray  • 
iT^ho  says  that  the  French  authors  had  their  attention  directed  to  the  subject 
by  the  descriptions  of  two  American  authors — those  of  Beard  upon  "  The 
Jumpers  of  Maine,"  published  in  1880,  and  that  of  Hammond  upon  "  Miry- 
achit,"  a  similar  disease  of  the  far  Orient.     Beard  found  that  the  jumpers 
of  Maine  did  unhesitatingly  whatever  they  were  told  to  do.     Thus,  one  who 
-was  sitting  in  a  chair  was  told  to  throw  a  knife  that  he  had  in  his  hand,  and 
he  obeyed  so  quickly  that  the  weapon  stuck  in  a  house  opposite  ;  at  the  same 
time  he  repeated  the  command  given  him,  with  a  cry  of  alarm  not  unlike 
that  of  hysteria  or  epilepsy.     When   he  was  suddenly  clapped  upon  the 
shoulder  he  threw  away  his  pipe,  which  he  had  been  filling  with  tobacco. 
The  first  parts  of  Virgil's  JEneid  and  Homer's  Iliad  were  recited  to  one 
of  these  illiterate  jumpers,  and  he  repeated  the  words  as  they  came  to  him 
in  a  sharp  voice,  at  the  same  time  jumping  or  throwing  whatever  he  had 
in  his  hand,  or  raising  his  shoulder,  or  making  some  other  violent  motion. 
It  is  related  by  O'Brien,  an  Irishman  ser\^ing  on  an  English  naval  vessel, 
that  an  elderly  and  respectable  Malay  woman,  with  whom  he  was  conversing 
in  an  entirely  unsuspecting  manner,  suddenly  began  to  undress  herself,  and 
showed  a  most  ominous  and  determine<l  intention  of  stripping  herself  com- 
pletely, and  all  because  a  by-standing  friend  had  suddenly  taken  off  his  coat ; 
at  the  same  time  she  manifested  the  most  violent  anger  at  what  she  deemed 
this  outrage  to  her  sex,  calling  the  astonished  friend  an  abandoned  hog,  and 
begging  O'Brien  to  kill  him.     O'Brien,  furthermore,  tells  of  a  cook  who  was 
carrying  his  child  in  his  arms  over  the  bridge  of  a  river,  while  at  the  same 
time  a  sailor  carried  a  log  of  wood  in  like  manner ;  the  sailor  threw  his  log 

*  124,  May,  1894,  195. 
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of  wood  on  an  awning,  amusing  himself  by  causing  it  to  roll  over  the  cloth, 
and  finally  letting  it  fall  to  the  bridge ;  the  cook  repeated  every  motion  with 
his  little  boy,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  This  mirj^aehit  was  obsen-ed  in 
Malaysia,  Bengal,  among  the  Sikhs  and  the  Nubians,  and  in  Siberia,  whik 
Beard  has  observed  it  in  Michigan  as  well  as  in  Maine.  Crichton  *  speaks 
of  a  leaping  ague  in  Angusshire,  Scotland. 

Gray  has  seen  only  one  case  of  acute  palmus,  and  records  it  as  follows : 
"  It  was  in  a  boy  of  six,  whose  heredity,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain  from 
the  statements  of  his  mother,  was  not  neurotic.     He  had  had  trouble  some 
six  months  before  coming  to  me.     He  had  been  labeled  with  a  number  of 
interesting  diagnoses,  such  as  chorea,  epilepsy,  myotonia,  hysteria,  and  neu- 
rasthenia.    His  palmodic  movements  were  very  curious.      When  standing 
near  a  table  looking  at  something,  the  chin  would  suddenly  come   down  with 
a  thump  that  would  leave  a  black-and-blue  mark,  or  his  head  would  be  thrown 
violently  to  one  side,  perhaps  coming  in  contact  with  some  adjacent  hard  ol)- 
ject  with  equal  force,  or,  while  standing  quietly,  his  legs  would  give  a  sudden 
twitch,  and  he  would  be  thrown  violently  to  the  ground,  and  this  even  hap- 
pened several  times  when  he  was  seated  on  the  edge  of  a  stool.      The  child 
was  under  my  care  for  two  weeks,  and,  probably  because  of  an  intercurrent 
attack  of  diarrhea,  grew  steadily  worse  during  that  time,  in  spite  of  the  full 
doses  of  arsenic  which  were  administered  to  him.     He  was  literal Iv  covered 
with  bruises  from  the  sudden  and  violent  contacts  with  articles  of  furniture, 
the  floor,  and  the  walls.     At  last,  in  despair  at  his  condition,  I  ordered  him 
to  be  undressed  and  put  to  bed,  and  steadily  pushed  the  Fowler's  solution  of 
arsenic  until  he  was  taking  ten  drops  three  times  a  day,  when,  to  my  great 
surprise,  he  began  to  improve  rapidly,  and  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  was  per- 
fectly well.     Retyping  him  under  observation   for  two  weeks  longer  I  fiuallv 
sent  him  to  his  home  in  the  West,  and  am  informed  that  he  has  since  remained 
perfectly  well.     It  has  seemed  to  me  that  many  of  the  cases  recorde<l  as  para- 
myoclonus multiplex  have  been  really  acute  palnms." 

Gray  mentions  two  cases  of  general  palmus  with  pseudonielaneholia,  and 
describes  them  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  The  muscular  movements  are  of  the  usual  sudden,  shock-like  type,  and 
of  the  same  extent  as  in  what  I  have  ventured  to  call  the  general  form.  With 
them,  however,  there  is  associated  a  curious  pseudomelancholia,  consisting  of 
certain  fixed  melancholy  suspicious  delusions,  without,  however,  any  of  th«^ 
suicidal  tendencies  and  abnormal  sensations  up  and  down  the  back  of  the  hea<l, 
neck,  or  spine,  or  the  sleeplessness,  which  are  characteristic  of  most  cases  (»f 
true  melancholia.  In  both  of  my  cases  the  palnms  had  existed  for  a  lon|: 
period,  the  exact  limits  of  which,  however,  I  could  not  determine,  beo;iu?e 
the  patient  scouted  the  idea  that  he  had  had  any  trouble  of  the  kind,  Inn 
which  the  testimony  of  friends  and  relatives  seemed  to  vouch  for.      Thev  weiv 
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both  men,  one  thirty-six  and  one  thirty-eight  years  of  age.  The  pseudo- 
melancholia,  however,  had  only  existed  in  one  case  for  about  a  year,  and  in 
the  other  for  six  months.  One  case  passed  away  from  my  observation,  and 
I  know  notliing  of  its  further  course.  The  other  case  recovered  in  nine 
months'  treatment,  and  during  the  tliree  years  that  have  since  elapsed  he 
lias  been  an  active  business  man,  although  I  have  not  seen  him  myself 
during  that  period,  as  he  took  a  great  dislike  to  me  because  I  was  forced 
to  take  strong  measures  to  keep  him  under  treatment,  so  persistent  were  his 
suspicions." 

Athetosis  was  first  described  by  Hammond  in  1871,  who  gave  it  the 
name  because  it  was  mainly  characterized  by  an  inability  to  retain  the  fingers 
and  toes  in  any  position  in  which  they  might  be  placed,  as  well  as  by  tlieir 
continuous  motion.  According  to  Drewry  *  "  athetosis  is  a  cerebral  afiection, 
presenting  a  combination  of  symptoms  characterized  chiefly  by  a  more  or  less 
constant  mobility  of  the  extremities  and  an  inability  to  retain  them  in  any 
fixed  position.  These  morbid,  grotesque,  involuntary  movements  are  slow  and 
wavy,  somewhat  regular  and  rigid,  are  not  jerky,  spasmodic,  nor  tremulous. 
The  movements  of  the  digits  are  quite  different  from  those  attending  any  other 
disease,  impossible  to  imitate  even  by  the  most  skilful  malingerer,  and,  if  once 
seen,  are  not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  In  an  athetoid  hand,  says  Starr,  the 
interossei  and  lumbricales,  which  flex  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  and  extend 
the  phalangeal  joints,  are  affected ;  rarely  are  the  long  extensors  and  the  long 
flexors  affected.  Therefore  the  hand  is  usually  in  the  so-called  intorosseal 
position,  with  flexion  of  the  proximal  and  extension  of  the  middle  and  distal 
phalanges.  The  athetoid  movements  of  the  toes  correspond  to  those  of  the 
fingers  in  point  of  action.  In  a  great  majority  of  cases  the  disease  is  confined 
to  one  side  (hemiathetosis),  and  is  a  sequel  of  hemiplegia.  The  differential 
diagnosis  of  athetosis  is  generally  easily  made.  The  only  nerv^ous  affections 
with  which  it  could  possibly  be  confounded  are  chorea  and  paralysis  agitans. 
Attention  to  the  twitching,  spasmodic,  fibrillary  movements,  having  a  quick 
beginning  and  a  quick  ending,  which  is  characteristic  in  Sydenham's  chorea, 
would  at  once  exclude  that  disease.  These  jerky  movements  j)eculiar  to  St 
Vitus's  dance  may  be  easily  detected  in  a  few  or  many  muscles,  if  moderate 
care  and  patience  be  exercised  on  the  part  of  the  examiner.  This  form  of 
chorea  is  almost  always  a  disease  of  childhocKl.  S(>ealle<l  j)ost-hemiplegic  chorea 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  both  Hanmiond  and  Gray,  simply  athetosis.  The  silly, 
dancing,  ])osturing,  wiry  movements,  and  the  facial  distortion  observed  in 
Huntington's  chorea  would  hardly  be  mistaken  by  a  careful  observer  for  athe- 
tosis. The  two  diseases,  however,  are  somewhat  alike.  Paralysis  agitans 
(shaking  palsy),  with  its  coarse  tremor,  |)eculiar  facies,  immobilit}',  shuffling 
gait,  the  *  bread-cnimbling '  attitude  of  the  finders,  and  delilK»rate  speech,  would 
be  readily  eliminated  even  by  a  novice.     It  is,  too,  a  disease  of  advanced 
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life,  usually.     Charcot,  Gray,  Ringer,  Bernhardt,  Shaw,  Eulenberg,  Grasset, 
Kinnicutt,  Sinkler,  and  others  have  written  on  this  affection/' 

The  following  is  the  report  of  a  case  by  Drewry,  of  double  (or,  more 
strictly  speaking,  quadruple)  athetosis,  associated  with  epilepsy  and  insanity : 
^'  The  patient  was  a  negro  woman,  twenty-six  years  old  when  she  was  ad- 
mitted into  this,  the  Central  State  (Va.)  Hospital,  in  April,  1886.  She  \m\ 
had  epilepsy  of  the  grand  mal  type  for  a  number  of  years,  was  the  mother  of 
one  child,  and  earned  her  living  as  a  domestic.  A  careful  physical  examina- 
tion revealed  nothing  of  importance  as  an  etiologic  factor.  Following  in 
the  footsteps  of  many  of  those  unfortunates  afflicted  with  epilepsy,  she  degen- 
erated into  a  state  of  almost  absolute  imbecility. 

"  Some  degree  of  mental  deficiency  seems  usually  to  accompany  athetosis, 
even  when  uncomplicated  by  any  other  degenerating  neurosis.  Athetoid 
symptoms  of  an  aggravated  character,  involving  both  upper  and  both  lower 
extremities,  had  developed  previous  to  her  admission  into  this  hospital,  but  it 
was  impossible  to  find  out  when  and  how  they  began.  She  had  never  had, 
to  the  knowledge  of  her  friends,  an  attack  of  *  apoplexy,'  nor  of  paralysis. 
The  head  was  symmetric,  and  without  scars  thereon.  The  pedal  extremities  in- 
voluntarily assumed  various  distorted  positions  and  were  constantly  in  motion. 
The  toes  were  usually  in  a  state  of  tonic  spasm, — contracted,  and  drawn  down- 
ward or  extended,  pointing  upward,  and  slightly  separated.  Irregular  alter- 
nate extension  and  flexion  of  the  toes  were  marked.  The  feet  were  moved 
upon  the  ankles  in  a  stiff  and  awkward  manner.  During  these  *  complex  in- 
voluntarj'  movements,'  the  muscles  of  the  calf  became  hard  and  rigid.  The 
act  of  walking  was  accomplished  with  considerable  difficulty,  on  account  of 
contractures,  and  because  the  feet  were  not  exactly  under  the  control  of  the 
will.  The  unnatural  movements  of  the  hands  corresponded  to  those  of  the 
lower  extremities,  though  they  were  more  constant  and  active.  The  fingers, 
including  the  thumbs,  were  usually  widely  separated  and  extended,  though 
they  were  sometimes  slightly  flexed.  The  hands  were  continually  in  slow, 
methodic,  quasi-rhythmic  motion,  never  remaining  long  in  the  same  atti- 
tude. In  grasping  an  object  the  palm  of  the  hand  was  used,  it  being  diffi- 
cult to  approximate  tlie  digits.  The  wrist-joints  were  also  implicated,  there 
being  alternate  flexion  and  extension.  In  fact  these  odd  contortions  affected 
the  entire  limb  from  the  shoulder  to  the  digital  extremities.  When  standing 
or  walking  the  arms  were  held  out  horizontally,  as  if  to  maintain  the  e(|ui- 
librium  of  the  body.  The  patient's  general  physical  health  was  fairly  gixJ. 
She  frequently  complained  of  headache,  and  when  she  was  exceedingly  irrita- 
ble and  violent  all  the  athetoid  movements  would  be  intensified.  ^y^-A 
was  jerky  and  disordered,  which  gave  it  a  distinctive  character.  The  special 
senses  seemed  to  be  unimpaired,  and  the  pupils  were  normal,  except  when  an 
epileptic  attack  came  on.  Death  occurred  in  January,  1895,  after  an  olirfi- 
nate  attack  of  status  epilepticus.'' 


FACIAL  HEMIATROPHY. 

ParamyocloDus  multiplex  i^  a.  condition  of  chronic  muscular  spasm 
affix'tiiiy  llic  trunk,  occatiiniially  tlie  miisclea  of  the  face,  abdomen,  or  dia- 
phragm. The  muscles  affet^ted  ar<.^  usually  in  the  trunk  and  in  the  limbs,  and 
not  in  the  toes  and  hand  ;  occasionally  the  movements  are  tonic  as  well  as 
clonic :  the  degree  of  spasm  varies  greatly,  and  aecording  to  Gray  may  some- 
times be  -H)  violent  as  to  throw  the  patient  down  or  ont  of  the  chair. 

Saltatoric  spasm  is  an  extremely  rare  condition,  first  observed  by  Bam- 
berger in  1859.  The  calf,  hip,  knee,  and  back-muscles  are  aifecte*!  by  clonic 
epasm,  causing  springing  or  jumping  movements  when  the  patient  attempts 
to  Htand.    The  disease  is  transient,  and  there  are  no  mental  symptoms. 

Progressive  muscular  atrophy  has  Ijeen  obser\-ed  as  fer  back  as  Hipix)c- 
niti's,  but  il  is  only  in  recent  times    that  we  have  had  any  definite  knowledge 


of  thf  subject.  It  is  divided  into  four  types,  the  hand  type  (causing  the 
griffin-  or  claw-hand,  or  the  ai)e-lmnd} ;  the  juvenile  ty]>e  (generally  in  the 
musclci;  of  the  shoulder  and  arm)  ;  the  filciol  type ;  and  the  peroneal  type. 
Oeneralixed  progressive  atn>phy  leads  to  a  condition  that  simulates  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  "  living  skeleton." 

Facial  hemiatrophy  is  an  incurable  disease,  as  yet  of  unknown  path- 
oI<)gy.  It  consistji  iif  wasting  of  the  bones,  subcutaneous  tissues,  and  mus- 
cles of  one-half  of  ihc  face  or  head,  the  muscles  sufferiug  bntslightly.  The 
accompanying  illustration  (Fig.  295)  shows  a  case  in  which  there  was  osse- 
ous depression  of  the  cranium  and  a  hxialized  alopeiua.  The  disease  is  very 
Tare,  only  about  100  cases  having  l>een  reported.  Of  five  cases  seen  by 
Dana,  three  were  in  females  and  two  in  males  ;  in  all  the  ca^a  that  could 
be  found  the  origin  was  between  the  tenth  and  twentieth  yearn.  It  ia  a  ch< 
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affection,  usually  beginning  in  early  life,  increasing  slowly  for  years,  and 
then  becoming  stationary.  It  is  distinguished  from  one-sided  muscular 
atrophy  by  the  electric  reaction,  which  is  not  lost  in  the  facial  muscles  in 
facial  hemiatrophy,  and  there  is  no  atrophy  of  other  muscles  of  the  body. 

Burr  ^  contributes  an  exhaustive  paper  on  hemiatrophy  of  the  tongue 
with  report  of  a  case  as  follows :  "  L.  B.,  female,  mulatto,  thirty-one 
years  old,  married,  came  to  the  Medioo-Chirurgical  Hospital,  Philadelphia, 
September  23,  1895,  complaining  that  her  'tongue  was  crooked.*  Save 
that  she  had  had  syphilis,  her  personal  historj'  is  negative.  In  Februar}-, 
1895,  she  Ix^gan  to  suffer  from  headache,  usually  behind  the  left  ear,  and 
oflen  preventing  sleep.  At  times  there  is  quite  severe  vertigo.  Several 
weeks  after  the  onset,  headache  persisting,  she  awoke  in  the  night  and 
found  the  left  side  of  the  tongue  swollen,  black,  and  painless.  For  some 
hours  she  could  neither  speak  nor  chew,  but  breathing  was  not  interfered 
with.  After  a  few  days  all  symptoms  passed  away  except  headache,  and 
she  thought  no  more  of  the  matter  until  recently,  as  stated  above,  she 
noticed  by  accident  that  her  tongue  was  deformed.  She  is  a  spare,  poorly-fed, 
muddy-skinned  mulatto  girl.  The  left  half  of  the  tongue  is  only  about  one- 
half  as  large  as  the  right  The  upper  surface  is  irr^ularly  depressed  and 
elevated.  There  are  no  scars.  When  protruded  it  turns  sharply  to  tlie  left. 
Fibrillary  twitching  is  not  present.  The  mucous  membrane  is  nomiaL 
Common  sensation  and  taste  are  preserved.  The  phaiyngeal  reflex  is  pre?- 
ent.  The  palate  moves  well.  There  is  no  palsy  or  wasting  of  the  face. 
Tlie  pupils  are  of  normal  size  and  react  well  to  light  and  with  acconmioda- 
tion.  Station  and  gait  are  normal.  There  is  no  incoordination  of  move- 
ment in  the  arms  or  legs.  The  knee-jerks  are  much  increased.  There  is  an 
attempt  at,  but  no  true,  clonus ;  that  is,  passive  flexion  of  the  foot  causfcs  two 
or  three  jerky  movements.  There  is  no  glandular  swelling  or  tumor  about 
the  jaw  or  in  the  neck.  Touch  and  pain-sense  are  normal  in  the  face  and 
hands,  but  she  complains  of  numbness  in  the  liands  as  if  she  had  on  tight 
gloves.  There  is  no  trouble  in  speaking,  chewing,  or  swallowing.  Then?b 
no  i>ain  or  rigidity  in  the  neck  muscles.  Examination  of  the  phar\-nx  reveal:? 
no  disease  of  the  Ixmes.     Under  specific  treatment  the  patient  improved." 

Astasia-abasia  w:is  named  by  Blocq,  who  ccillecteil  1 1  cases.  Acc<»rd- 
in*r  to  Knapp,  four  cases  have  l^een  rejx>rte<l  in  America.  The  dii^ea?*? 
ivn^ists  in  an  inability  to  stand  erect  or  walk  normally,  although  there  is  no 
iniixiirment  of  siMis;ition,  of  muscular  strength,  or  of  the  cix>rdination  of 
other  muscK^  in  walking  than  the  lower  extremities.  In  attempting  to  walk 
the  legs  bei\>nie  sjxismodic  ;  there  are  rapid  flexions  and  extensions  of  the 
h^  on  the  thigk^,  and  of  the  thighs  on  the  pelvis.  The  ste|iei  are  short,  awi 
tlie  fei*t  dniir :  the  Kxly  may  make  great  i>soillations  if  the  patient  stawk 
w:dks,  or  >its,  and  the  head  and  arms  make  rhvthmical  movements  :  walkiug 

»  AfSf^  Jaly,  1896. 
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may  become  impossible^  the  patient  appearing  to  leap  up  on  one  foot  and  then 
up  on  the  other,  the  body  and  head  oscillating  as  he  advances  ;  he  may  be 
able  to  walk  cross-legged,  or  by  raising  the  legs  high ;  or  to  walk  on  his 
hands  and  feet ;  he  may  be  able  to  walk  at  certain  times  and  not  at  others  ; 
or  to  hop  with  both  feet  together ;  he  may  succeed  with  great  strides  and 
with  the  arms  extended ;  or  finally  he  may  be  able  to  use  his  legs  perfectly 
if  suspended  (Gray).  There  are  various  types  which  have  been  called  the 
paralytic,  the  choreic,  and  the  saltatory.  A  tendency  to  go  backward  or 
retropulsion  has  been  observed,  according  to  Gray,  as  has  also  a  tendency  to 
go  forward  or  propulsion.  A  curious  phenomenon  in  this  disease  is  that 
the  patient  can  use  the  legs  perfectly  well  lying  in  bed.  The  prognosis  seems 
to  be  favorable. 

Meniere's  disease  is  a  disease  probably  of  the  semicircular  canals,  char- 
acterized by  nausea,  vomiting,  vertigo,  deafness,  tinnitus  aurium,  and  various 
other  phenomena.  It  is  also  called  aural  or  auditory  vertigo.  The  salient 
symptom  is  vertigo,  and  this  varies  somewhat  in  degree  according  to  the  por- 
tions of  the  ear  affected.  If  the  disease  is  in  the  labyrinth,  the  patient  is 
supposed  to  stagger  to  one  side,  and  the  vertigo  is  paroxysmal,  varying  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  cause  simple  reeling,  or  falling  as  if  shot.  Gray  *  reports 
the  history  of  a  patient  with  this  sensational  record  :  He  had  been  a  peasant 
in  Ireland,  and  one  day  crossing  one  of  the  wide  moors  in  a  dog-cart,  he 
was  suddenly,  as  he  thought,  struck  a  violent  blow  from  behind,  so  that  he 
believed  that  he  lost  consciousness  for  some  time.  At  all  events,  when  he 
was  able  to  get  up  he  found  his  horse  and  cart  some  distance  off,  and,  of 
course,  not  a  soul  in  sight.  Under  the  belief  that  he  had  been  struck  by 
some  enemy  he  went  quietly  home  and  said  nothing  about  it.  Some  time 
afterward,  however,  in  crossing  another  lonely  place  he  had  a  similar  experi- 
ence, and  as  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  nobody  could  have  been  near 
him,  he  made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  some  malevolent  stroke  of  the  devil, 
and  he  consulted  a  priest  who  agreed  with  him  in  his  belief,  and  gave  him  an 
amulet  to  wear.  A  series  of  similar  attacks  occurred  and  puzzled  as  to 
whether  there  was  some  diabolical  agency  at  work,  or  whether  he  was  the 
victim  of  some  conspiracy,  he  emigrated  to  America ;  for  several  months  he 
had  no  attacks.  A  new  paroxysm  occurring  he  consulted  Gray,  who  found 
indubitable  evidence  of  labyrinthine  disease.  The  paroxysms  of  tliis  disc^ase 
are  usually  accompanied  by  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  on  account  of  the  jwile- 
ness  of  the  face,  and  the  cold,  clammy  perspiration,  attacks  have  frequently 
been  mistaken  for  apoplexy.  In  disease  of  the  middle  ear  the  attacks  are 
continuous  rather  than  paroxysmal.  If  the  disease  is  in  the  mid<lle  or  internal 
ears,  loud  noises  are  generally  heard,  but  if  the  disease  is  in  the  external  ear, 
the  noises  are  generally  absent,  and  the  vertigo  of  less  degree  but  continuous. 
The  prognosis  varies  with  the  location  of  the  disease,  but  is  always  serious. 

•  ^'Treatise  on  Mental  and  Nenoas  Diseases,''  Phila.,  1893,  522. 
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Human  rumination  has  been  known  for  many  years.  Bartholinus,  Paul- 
Hniis,  Blanchard,  Bonet,  the  Ephemerides,  Fabricius  Hildanus,  Horstius, 
Morgagni,  Peyer,  Rhodius,  Vogel,  Salmuth^  Percy,  Laurent,  and  others  de- 
scribe it.  Fabricius  d'Aquapendente  personally  knew  a  victim  of  rumina- 
tion, or,  as  it  is  generally  called,  merycism.  The  dissection  by  Bartholinus 
of  a  merycol  showed  nothing  extraordinaiy  in  the  cadaver.  Winthier  •  knew 
a  Swede  of  thirtA^-five,  in  Grermany,  apparently  healthy,  but  who  was  obliged 
when  leaving  the  table  to  retire  to  some  remote  place  where  he  might  eject 
his  food  into  his  mouth  again,  saying  that  it  gave  him  the  sensation  of  sweet- 
est honey.  The  {latient  related  that  from  his  infancy  he  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  acid  eructations,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty  he  conmaenced  rumination  as 
a  means  of  relief.  To  those  who  are  interested  in  the  older  records  of  these 
cases  Percy  and  Laurent^  offer  the  descriptions  of  a  number  of  cases. 

In  a  recent  discussion  before  the  American  Neurological  Association 
Hammond  defined  mervcism  as  the  functions  of  remastication  and  ruminatioQ 
in  the  human  subject.  He  referred  to  several  cases,  among  them  that  of  the 
distinguished  physiologist,  Bro¥m-S^uaFd,  who  acquired  the  habit  as  a  resolt 
of  experiments  performed  upon  himselfl  Hammond  reported  a  case  of  a 
yiHing  man  who  was  the  subject  of  meiycism,  and  whose  mental  condition 
was  also  imjiaired.  No  special  treatment  was  undertaken,  but  the  patient 
was  tre|)hined,  with  the  purpose  of  improving  hb  mental  condition.  There 
were  no  unusual  features  connected  with  the  operation,  but  it  was  noticed 
that  there  were  no  ruminations  with  the  meals  he  took  until  the  fifth  dav, 
when  a  slight  rumination  occurred.  Eight  days  later  a  similar  button  was 
removed  from  the  corresponding  side  of  the  left  skull,  and  from  that  time 
(alxHit  six  months)  to  the  time  of  report,  there  had  been  no  regurgitation. 
Whether  the  cure  of  the  merj-cism  in  this  case  was  directly  due  to  the  opera- 
tions on  the  cranium,  or  the  result  of  the  mental  improvement,  i$  a  question 
for  discussion.  Hammond  added  that,  when  acquired,  merycism  was  almost 
invariably  the  result  of  over-eating  and  loading  the  esophagus,,  or  the  result 
of  fast  eatinir. 

In  remarks  upon  Haniniond*s  paper  Knapp  said  that  two  cases  had  come  to 
his  knowleilge,  Knh  in  physicians,  but  one  of  them  he  knew  of  only  by  hear- 
s:iy.     The  other  man.  nt>w  over  thirty,  had  regui^tated  his  fiiod  ftt>m  early 

ohikHHioil.  ami  he  di<i  not  kni>w  that  he  had  anvthine  verv  unusual  the  matter 

.         *.        . 

with  him  until  he  be^n  Sf>me  investigations  u}^>n  the  functions  and  diseases  of 
the  st*>maeh.  This  man  was  iK>t  nervous,  and  was  certainlv  not  an  idiot.  He 
liad  doiM"  active  work  :is  a  physician,  and  calkd  himst'lf  in  perfect  healtL 
He  was  si^methinir  of  an  epicoire,  and  never  suffered  ft>im  inilig:e<tion.  After 
a  hearty  meal  the  resfiii^tatiim  was  more  marked.  Fotd  had  been  regurp- 
tAtt\l,  tJistinii  a*  5^>x^  as  when  first  eaten,  several  hours  after  the  eating.  If 
he  artempT*\l  to  cheek  tlie  regurgitaticwi  he  sometimes  had  a  slight  feeling  of 

»  .^>2.  x\x..  .  .xki,  b  302^  xxxii.,  536. 
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fulness  in  the  stomach.  Lloyd  said  that  these  cases  were  forms  of  neuroses, 
and  were  types  of  hysteric  vomiting.  There  was  no  gustatory  satisfaction 
connected  with  any  form  of  hysteric  vomiting  that  he  had  seen.  In  some 
of  these  cases  of  hysteric  vomiting  the  food  does  not  appear  to  enter  the 
stomachy  but  is  rejected  by  a  sort  of  spasm  of  the  esophagus.  This  has 
been  called  "  esophagismus/^  and  is  apparently  closely  allied  to  this  neurosis, 
which  some  have  called  "merycism."  The  President  of  the  Association 
said  that  this  would  seem  to  be  an  affection  common  among  physicians.  A 
student  friend  of  his  who  had  been  affected  in  this  way,  had  written  an 
elaborate  monograph  on  the  subject.  He  was  disgusted  with  the  habit,  and 
finally  overcame  it  by  the  exercise  of  his  will-power. 

Runge  •  discusses  three  cases  of  hereditary  rumination.  These  patients 
belonged  to  three  generations  in  the  male  line.  The  author  subjected  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  of  one  patient  to  quite  an  extensive  analysis,  without 
finding  any  abnormality  of  secretion. 

Wakefulness. — Generally  speaking,  the  length  of  time  a  person  can  go 
without  sleep  is  the  same  as  that  during  which  he  can  survive  without  food. 
Persons,  particularly  those  of  an  hysteric  nature,  are  prone  to  make  state- 
ments that  they  have  not  slept  for  many  days,  or  that  they  never  sleep  at  all, 
but  a  careful  examination  and  watch  during  the  night  over  these  patients 
show  that  they  have  at  least  been  in  a  drowsy,  somnolent  condition,  which  is 
in  a  measure  physiologically  equivalent  to  sleep.  Accounts  of  long  periods 
of  wakefulness  arise  from  time  to  time,  but  a  careful  examination  would 
doubtless  disprove  them.  As  typical  of  these  accounts,  we  quote  one  from 
Anderson,  Indiana,  December  11,  1895  : — 

**  David  Jones  of  this  city,  who  attracted  the  attention  of  the  entire 
medical  profession  two  years  ago  by  a  sleepless  spell  of  ninety-three  days, 
and  last  year  by  another  spell  which  extended  over  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  days,  is  beginning  on  another  which  he  fears  will  be  more  serious  than 
the  preceding  ones.  He  was  put  on  the  circuit  jury  three  weeks  ago,  and 
counting  to-day  has  not  slept  for  twenty  days  and  nights.  He  eats  and  talks 
as  well  as  usual,  and  is  full  of  business  and  activity.  He  does  not  ex|)eri- 
ence  any  bad  effects  whatever  from  the  spell,  nor  did  he  during  his  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  days.  During  that  spell  he  attended  to  all  of  his  farm 
business.  He  says  now  that  he  feels  as  though  he  never  will  sleep  again. 
He  does  not  seem  to  bother  himself  alx)ut  the  prospects  of  a  long  and  tedious 
wake.  He  cannot  attribute  it  to  any  one  thing,  but  thinks  that  it  was  prol)- 
ably  superinduced  by  his  use  of  tobacco  while  young." 

Somnambulism,  or,  as  it  has  l)een  called,  noctambulation,  is  a  curious 
phase  of  nocturnal  cerebration  analogous  to  the  hypnotic  state,  or  double  con- 
sciousness occasionally  obser\^od  in  epileptics.  Both  Hippocrates  and  Aris- 
totle discuss  somnambulism,  and  it  is  said  that  the  physician  Gralen  was  a  vic- 

*  218,  May  23,  1895. 
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till!  of  thiH  Imbit.  Horatius,  ab  Heers,  and  many  others  of  the  older  writers 
nKM)n!(Hl  int<?n»Htinjij  examples  of  this  phenomenon.  Schenck  remarks  on  the 
INirt  icular  way  in  wliieh  somnambulists  seem  to  escape  injur}\  Haller,  Hoff- 
mann, (iiiHHendi,  Caelius  Khodiginus,  Pinel,  Hechler,  Bohn,  Richter, — in  fact 
ncMirly  all  the  ancient  physiologists  and  anatomists  have  written  on  this  sub- 
j(H't.  The  marvelous  manifestations  of  somnambulism  are  still  among  the  more 
surprising  phenomena  with  which  science  has  to  deal.  That  a  person  deeply 
inimerseil  in  thought  should  walk  and  talk  while  apparently  unconscious, 
(»X(»ites  no  surprise,  but  that  anyone  should  when  fast  asleep  perform  a  series 
of  (^)niplieatiHl.  actions  which  undoubtedly  demand  the  assistance  of  the  senses 
is  marvelous  indi^tHl.  Often  he  will  rise  in  the  night,  walk  from  room  to 
rtH>m,  go  out  on  iK)rtiix>es,  and  in  some  cases  on  steep  roofs,  where  he  would 
not  dan*  to  vontun*  while  awake.  Frequently  he  will  wander  for  hours 
through  stn»t*t8  and  fields,  returning  home  and  to  bed  without  knowledge  of 
anything  having  tnuispireil. 

The  state  of  the  eyes  during  somnambulism  varies  considerably.  They 
are  sometimes  cIos^hI,  sometimes  half-elosed,  and  frequently  quite  open ;  the 
pupil  is  somotinii^  widely  dilated,  sometimes  contracted,  sometimes  natural, 
and  for  the  nu>st  jKirt  insensible  to  light. 

Sunnambulism  seems  to  be  hereditary.  Willis  cites  an  example  in  which 
the  Hither  and  the  children  were  somnambulists,  and  in  other  cases  seven! 
individuals  in  the  same  family  have  been  afflicted.  Horsrius  gives  a  hL<torr 
of  three  ymuur  bn^ln^rs  whi>  liecanie  somnambulistic  at  the  same  epoch.  A 
nmiarkablo  instnmx^  of  s^^mnamlnilism  ■  was  the  case  of  a  lad  of  sixteen  audi 
luilf  vttirs  wlh\  in  an  attack  of  ^Hiinambulism.  went  to  the  stable,  saddled  hi? 
hor^\  askixl  for  his  whi|\  ami  disjHited  with  the  toU-keeper  aboat  his  &w, 
ami  when  hi^  awoke  Iwd  ni>  TVi»lleetion  whatever  of  his  acts,  having  been 
alt^y^^tlHT  an  Innir  in  his  trance, 

Marv  illo  ^  i^inn^s  thi^  cuse  of  an  Italian  of  thirty,  melancfai^^.  and  a  dtqt 
ihJuker,  \vIk>  x\-^>  ^4yj^^r\>xl  ihk*  ewniiwr  in  his  b^L  It  wr^s  s€^e«i  that  he  fWp 
\>i:h  hi<  ov^^^  x^jvn  ^hi:  tixtxl  ami  inimovaMe.  His  hands  wene-  c*:4A  and  hi? 
i^i!^^  o\TT\«vlv  s^nv.  At  midni^t  he  hnK^uelv  t^-tv  lae  conains  of  hi> 
l^vt  Asiilo.  drv>5S<\!  h*r.^:*  !f,  wy>nt  to  his  stable,  ami  9>>cai«d  a  k^ve.  Fimliif 
::v  C^u^  ot*  :J>*  v^>e:Tt-y3iT^l  ok^j^^l  be  opened  h  witr  ibe  ji>l  •^  a  larse  stt^K. 
S>»n:^,  ht-  .i^^r.yv.::t:^^:,  wc-:^:  to  i  Kllitivl  nx^ei.  ±3d  s£n:iiJDed  all  iLe  2:»vtflKiii? 
V  !*  /c>t'  :\»x:r:c>     1-  Axber  T^*-«i  he  TjtnKi  wi^i.  ris  ^circr  iasiis  a  fatma- 

T"^  XT/,  Ts  vv   ,>  t>«^  :  virr.r>i^  >:*  s  3iieOfaI  ?««iSi«iif:  ifi»   ar*:i?^  3  "^le  xaritt.  fBr- 
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The  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux  attests  the  case  of  a  young  ecclesiastic  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  getting  up  during  the  night  in  a  state  of  somnambulism^ 
taking  pen^  ink,  and  paper,  and  composing  and  writing  sermons.  When  he 
had  finished  a  page  he  would  read  aloud  what  he  had  written  and  correct  it 
In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  somnambulist  made  any  use  of  his  eyes  the 
Archbishop  held  a  piece  of  cardboard  under  his  chin  to  prevent  his  seeing  the 
paper  upon  which  he  was  writing.  He  continued  to  write  without  being  in 
the  slightest  degree  incommoded.  In  this  state  he  also  copied  out  pieces  of 
music,  and  when  it  happened  that  the  words  were  written  in  too  large  char- 
icters  and  did  not  stand  over  the  corresponding  notes  he  perceived  his  error, 
blotted  them  out,  and  wrote  them  over  again  with  great  exactness. 

Negretti,  a  sleep-walker,  sometimes  carried  a  candle  about  with  him  as  if 
to  fiimish  him  light  in  his  employment,  but  when  a  bottle  was  substituted  he 
sarried  it,  fancying  that  he  had  the  candle.  Another  somnambulist,  Castelli, 
Mras  found  by  Dr.  Sloane  translating  Italian  and  French  and  looking  out 
words  in  his  dictionary.  His  candle  was  purposely  extinguished,  whereupon 
be  immediately  began  groping  about,  as  if  in  the  dark,  and,  although  other 
lighted  candles  were  in  the  room,  he  did  not  resume  his  occupation  until  he 
had  relighted  his  candle  at  the  fire.  He  was  insensible  to  the  light  of  every 
oandle  excepting  the  one  upon  which  his  attention  was  fixed. 

Tuke  tells  of  a  school-boy  who  being  unable  to  master  a  school-problem 
in  geometry  retired  to  bed  still  thinking  of  the  subject ;  he  was  found  late  at 
night  by  his  instructor  on  his  knees  pointing  from  spot  to  spot  as  though  he 
were  at  the  blackboard.  He  was  so  absorbed  that  he  paid  no  attention  to  the 
light  of  the  candle,  nor  to  the  speech  addressed  to  him.  The  next  morning 
the  teacher  asked  him  if  he  had  finished  his  pn)blem,  and  he  replied  that  he 
had,  having  dreamt  it  and  remembered  the  dream.  There  are  many  such 
itories  on  record.  Quoted  by  Gray,  Mesnet  speaks  of  a  suicidal  attempt 
made  in  his  presence  by  a  somnambulistic  woman.  She  made  a  noose  of  her 
apron,  fastened  one  end  to  a  chair  and  the  other  to  the  top  of  a  window. 
She  then  kneeled  down  in  prayer,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  mounted  a 
stool,  and  tried  to  hang  herself.  Mesnet,  scientific  to  the  utmost,  allowed  her  to 
hang  as  long  as  he  dare<l,  and  then  stopped  the  performance.  At  another 
time  she  attempted  to  kill  herself  by  violently  throwing  herself  on  the  fioor 
after  having  failed  to  fling  herself  out  of  the  window.  At  still  another  time 
•he  tried  poison,  filling  a  glass  with  water,  putting  several  coins  into  it,  and 
hiding  it  after  bidding  farewell  to  her  family  in  writing  ;  the  next  night, 
iHien  she  was  again  somnambulistic,  she  ehangwl  her  mind  once  more,  writing 
io  her  family  exi)laining  her  change  of  purpose.  Mesnet  relates  some  interest- 
Hg  experiments  made  upon  a  French  sergeant  in  a  condition  of  somnambu- 
iam,  demonstrating  the  excitation  of  ideas  in  the  mind  through  the  sense  of 
ouch  in  the  extremities.  This  sohlier  touched  a  table,  |>Jisse<l  his  hands  over 
fcy  and  finding  nothing  on  it,  opened  the  drawer,  took  out  a  pen,  found  pajier 
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and  :iii  inkstand,  and  taking  a  cliair  he  sat  down  and  wntetefc* 
In^  oHicMT  siM'iikinij:  of*  his  bravery,  and  asking  for  a  iDcdaL  \4b 
j)hit<»  was  then  ]>hiccd  lK»fore  his  eyes  so  as  to  completed  dm 
After  a  few  niinuti's,  during  which  he  wrote  a  fewvoiisfiA 
stn>ke,  he  stopjKKl,  hut  without  any  {>etiilance.  The  plate  la&m 
went  on  writing.  Soniimnibulisni  may  assume  such  a  senoi^] 
suit  in  the  eoniniission  of  murder.  There  is  a  ca^^e^  <»f  &n 
seven,  of  steady  habits,  who  killed  his  child  when  ina^teot 
He  was  put  on  trial  for  nmrder,  and  some  of  the  most  Tens 
his  somnambulistic  feats  were  eliciteil  in  the  evidence.  Iti 
when  a  boy  he  an)se  at  night  while  asleep,  dressed  himsel 
and  went  for  milk  to  a  neighl)oring  farm,  as  was  his  ca5t 
time  he  workinl  in  a  lumlKT-vanl  in  a  rain-storm  while  a?U 
al>out  twenty-one,  he  was  siK?n  in  a  mill-pond  wading  about 
his  sister  who  he  imagini^l  was  drowning.  The  worst  ] 
nambulism  was  the  imjK'iiding  fears  and  terrible  visions  to 
j(H»ted.  Sometimes  he  would  imagine  that  the  house  wi 
walls  alMMit  to  fall  U]K>n  him,  or  that  a  wild  beast  was  atta 
child  ;  and  h<»  would  fight,  scTeaming  inarticulately  all  the 
chase  the  imaginary  In^iist  al)Out  the  room,  and  in  fact  had 
companions,  ai)|)jirt*ntly  Iwlieving  he  was  in  a  struggle  wit 
had  often  injured  himself  in  these  stnigglos,  and  liad 
father,  his  wile,  sister,  feUow-hxlgers,  and  while  confined 
one  of  his  fellow-prisoners.  His  eyes  would  always  l)e  ' 
iug ;  he  was  always  able  to  avoid  picH?es   of  furniture 

wav,  and  he  oecasionallv  threw  them  at  his  visiunarv  enei 

•  •  • 

of  the  murder  (»f  his  ehild,  in  a  somnambulistic  attack,  1 
s:iw  a  wild  beast  rise  uj)  from  the  fl(M)r  and  fly  at  his  ehild 
months.  He  sprang  at  tlie  beast  and  dashe<l  it  to  the 
awakene<l,  to  liis  liorror  and  overwhelming  grief  ho  found 
his  beloved  baby.  A  similar  record  has  been  rej>ort(»d  o1 
teni])ted  <luriiig  the  night  to  stab  his  teacher  ;  the  man 
locked  up  in  another  ])ortioii  of  i\w  building;  but  he  ha 
remeinbran<'<'  of  the  evi'nts  of  the  night. 

Yellowh'es '•  speaks  of  homieide  by  a  somimnd)iilist 
prominent  New  York  ]»aper,  one  of  tlu»  most  singular  an 
sa<l  eases  of  somnambulism  oeeurred  a  tew  years  ago  near 
\  vouiiir  man  there  named  (Jarlan<l  had  been  in  the  habit 
sleep  since  <'hildho(Kl.  Like  most  other  sleei>-walk(M's  wIk 
ramblings  ha<l  been  without  harm  to  himself  or  othcivj.  (\i 
paid  litth^  attenticm  to  them.  Ijut  finally  he  begiui  to  s 
house  longer  than  usual  an<l  alway>  returned  soaking  wet. 

»  Glasgow  Mrd.  Jour.,  ls7S,  \t.  :>71. 
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him  one  night.  Leaving  his  home  he  followed  the  highway  until  he  came  to 
a  rough,  narrow  pig-trail  leading  to  the  Tow  River.  His  wife  followed  with 
difficulty,  as  he  picked  his  way  through  the  tangled  forest,  over  stones  and 
fiillen  trees  and  along  tlie  sides  of  precipitous  cliffs.  For  more  than  a  mile 
the  sleeper  trudged  on  until  he  came  to  a  large  poplar  tree,  which  had  fallen 
with  its  topmost  branches  far  out  in  the  river.  Walking  on  the  log  until  he 
came  to  a  large  limb  extending  over  the  water,  he  got  down  on  his  hands  and 
knees  and  began  crawling  out  on  it.  The  frightened  wife  screamed,  calling 
to  him  to  wake  up  and  come  back.  He  was  awakened  by  the  cries,  fell  into 
the  river,  and  was  drowned.  Each  night  for  weeks  he  had  been  taking  that 
perilous  trip,  crawling  out  on  the  limb,  leaping  from  it  into  the  river,  swim- 
ming to  the  shore,  and  returning  home  unconscious  of  anything  liaving 
happened. 

Dreams,  nightmare,  and  night  terrors  form  too  extensive  a  subject 

and  one  too  well  known  to  be  discussed  at  length  here,  but  it  might  be  well  to 

Biention  that  sometimes  dreams  are  said  to  be  pathognomonic  or  prodromal 

of  approaching  disease.     Cerebral  hemorrhage  has  often  been  preceded  by 

dieams  of  frightful  calamities,  and  intermittent  fever  is  often  announced  by 

persistent  and  terrifying  dreams.     Hammond  has  collected  a  large  number 

I   of  these  prodromic  dreams,  seeming  to  indicate  that  before  the  recognizable 

I  symptoms  of  disease  present  themselves  a  variety  of  morbid  dreams  may 

I  eecm*.     According  to  Dana,  Albers  says :   "  Frightful  dreams  are  signs  of 

r  cerebral  congestion.     Dreams  about  fire  are,  in  women,  signs  of  impending 

hemorrhage.     Dreams  about  blood  and  red  objects  are  signs  of  inflammatory 

conditions.     Dreams  of  distorted  forms  are  frequently  a  sign  of  abdominal 

obstruction  and  diseases  of  the  liver." 

Catalepsy,  trance,  and  lethargy,  lasting  for  days  or  weeks,  are  really 
examples  of  spontaneously  developed  mesmeric  sleep  in  hysteric  patients  or 
sabjects  of  incipient  insanity.  If  the  phenomenon  in  these  cases  takes  the 
form  of  catale{)sy  there  is  a  waxy-like  rigidity  of  the  muscles  which  will  allow 
the  limbs  to  be  placed  in  various  positions,  and  maintain  them  so  for  minutes 
oar  even  hours.  In  lethargy  or  trance-states  the  patient  may  be  plunged  into 
A  deep  and  prolonged  unconsciousness  lasting  from  a  few  hours  to  several 
years.  It  is  in  this  condition  that  the  lay  journals  find  argument  for  their 
stories  of  premature  burial,  and  from  the  same  source  the  fabulous  "  sleeping 
girls''  of  the  newspapers  arise.  Dana  says  that  some  persons  are  in  the 
habit  of  going  into  a  mesmeric  sleep  spontaneously.  In  these  states  there 
may  be  a  lowering  of  bodily  temperature,  a  retarding  of  the  respiration  and 
heart-action,  and  excessive  sluggishness  of  the  action  of  the  bowels.  The 
patients  can  hear  and  may  respond  to  suggestions,  though  apparently  insensible 
to  painful  impressions,  and  do  not  appear  to  smell,  taste,  or  see ;  the  eyes  are 
elosed,  turned  upward,  and  the  pupils  contracted  as  in  normal  sleep. 

This  subject  has  been  investigated  by  such  authorities  as  Weir  Mitchell 
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and  Hammond,  and  medical  literature  is  full  of  interesting  cases,  manv  dif- 
ii^ring  in  the  physiologic  phenomena  exhibited  ;  some  of  the  most  strikii]^ 
of  thcHe  will  lie  quoted.     Van  Kasthoven  of  Leyden  reports  a  strange  cas<e 
oi'  a  {)easant  of  Wolkwig  who,  it  is  alleged,  fell  asleep  on  June  29,  1T«. 
awakening  on  January  11,  1707,  only  to  fall  asleep  again  until  March  loth 
oi'  the  same  year.     Tuke  has  resurrected  the  remarkable  case  reported  bj 
Arnold  of  Ijcicester,  early  in  this  century.     The  patient's   name  was  John 
Kngelbrecht     This  man  passed  into  a  condition  of  catalepsy  in  which  he 
heanl  everything  about  him  distinctly,  but  in  his  imagination  he  seemed  to 
have  {NiHsed  away  to  another  world,  this  condition  coming  on  with  a  suddenness 
which  he  descrilies  as  with  ^^  fitr  more  swiftness  than  any  arrow  can  fly  when 
(liM^harged  from  a  cross-bow/'     He  also  lost  his  sensation  from  the  head 
downward,  ami  recovered  it  in  the  opposite  direction.    At  Bologna  there  was 
obrierved  the  case  of  a  young  female  who  after  a  profound  grief  had  for  fortr- 
two  successive  days  a  state  of  catalepsy  lasting  from  midday  to  midnight' 
Muller  of  Ijowenburg^^  records  a  case  of  lethargy  in  a  young  female,  fol- 
lowing a  sudden  friglit  in  her  fourteenth  year,  and  abrupt  suppression  of 
iiienHtnmtion.     This  girl  was  really  in  a  sleep  for  four  years.      In  the  first 
y<'ar  she  was  awake  from  one  minute  to  six  hours  during  the  day.     In  the 
HeiH)nd  uiul  thinl  years  she  averaged  four  hours  wakefulness  in  ninety-«ix 
liours.     She   took  very  little   nourishment  and  sometimes   had   no   bowel- 
movement  for  sixteen  days.     Scull**  reports  the  historj'  of  a  man  of  twentr- 
soven  sutfering  with   incipient  phthisis,  who  remained  bedridden  ahd  io  a 
Htato  of  uiUH)iisi'iousnes8  for  fifteen  months.     One  day  while   being  fed  he 
s|H)ke  out  and  askinl  for  a  glass  of  water  in  his  usual  manner,  and  so  frigfat- 
imuhI  his  sister  that  she  nui  from  the  room.    The  man  had  remembered  nothii^ 
that   liad  (HvurriHl  during  the  fifteen  months,  and  asked  who  was  president 
and  seenunl  eager  for  news.     One  curious  fact  was  that  he  remembered  a  fiekl 
of  imts  wliieh  was  just  spnuiting  about  the  time  he  fell  in  the  trance.    The 
siuuo  field  was  now  standing  in  com  knee-high.     After  his  recovery  from 
the  tnuuv  ho  nij^idly  Invame  worse  and  died  in  eighteen  months.     There  i> 
a  rtHH>nl  '*  of  a  man  near  Rochester,  X.  Y.,  who  slept  for  five  years,  never 
waking  tor  more  than  sixteen  hours  at  a  time,  and  then  only  at  intervals  ci 
six  wwks  or  over.     When  seizeil  with  his  trance  he  weigheil   160,  bmbe 
dwiiHlIeil  down  to  i>0  {hhuuIs.     He  passed  urine  once  or  twice  a  day.  and 
hail  a  stixU  omv  in  fnun  six  to  twentv  davs.     Even  such  severe  treatment » 
iHumter-irritation  pn^viHl   of  no  a\*ail.     Gunson**  mentions  a  man  of  fom- 
t\uir,  a  healthy  tarmor,  w1h>,  ai\er  being  very  wet  ami  not   changine  fe 
I'U^tht^  iHuitnu'tiHl  a  s^^verv  ci>ld  ami  entered  into  a  long  and  deep  sleep  b;^ 
tor  twelve  luHirs  at  a  time,  during  which  it  was  impoe<^ibIe  to  waken  his. 
This  attack   lastixl  oiirht  or  nine  mouths^  but  in  1848  there  was  a  reeurrwt 
iU\Nuu|vuuiHl  bv  a  sliirht  trisnuis  which  lasteil  over  eighteen  m«>aths,  ami  i::ii3 
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in  1860  he  was  subjected  to  periods  of  sleep  lasting  over  twenty-four  hours 
at  a  time.  Blaudet  *  describes  a  young  woman  of  eighteen  who  slept  forty 
days,  and  again  after  her  marriage  in  her  twentieth  year  she  slept  for  fifty 
days  ;  it  was  necessary  to  draw  a  tooth  to  feed  her.  Four  years  later,  on 
£aster  day,  1862,  she  became  insensible  for  twelve  months,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  eighth  day,  when  she  awoke  and  ate  at  the  table,  but  fell  asleep 
in  the  chair.  Her  sleep  was  so  deep  that  nothing  seemed  to  disturb  her ; 
her  pulse  was  slow,  the  respirations  scarcely  perceptible,  and  there  were 
apparently  no  evacuations. 

Weir  Mitchell  ^  collected  18  cases  of  protracted  sleep,  the  longest  continu- 
ing uninterruptedly  for  six  months.  Chilton's  case  lasted  seventeen  weeks. 
Six  of  the  18  cases  passed  a  large  part  of  each  day  in  sleep,  one  case  twenty- 
one  hours,  and  another  twenty-three  hours.  The  patients  were  below  middle 
life ;  ten  were  females,  seven  males,  and  one  was  a  child  whose  sex  was  not 
given.  Eight  of  the  18  recovered  easily  and  completely,  two  recovered  with 
loss  of  intellect,  one  fell  a  victim  to  apoplexy  four  months  after  awakening, 
one  recovered  with  insomnia  as  a  sequel,  and  four  died  in  sleep.  One  recov- 
ered suddenly  after  six  months'  sleep  and  began  to  talk,  resuming  the  train 
of  thought  where  it  had  been  interrupted  by  slumber.  Mitchell  reports  a 
case  in  an  unmarried  woman  of  forty-five.  She  was  a  seamstress  of  dark 
complexion  and  never  had  any  previous  symptoms.  On  July  20,  1865,  she 
became  seasick  in  a  gale  of  wind  on  the  Hudson,  and  this  was  followed  by 
an  occasional  loss  of  sight  and  by  giddiness.  Finally,  in  November  she  slept 
.  from  Wednesday  night  to  Monday  at  noon,  and  died  a  few  days  later. 
Jones  of  New  Orleans  ®  relates  the  case  of  a  girl  of  twenty-seven  who  had 
been  asleep  for  the  last  eighteen  years,  only  waking  at  certain  inter\'als,  and 
then  remaining  awake  from  seven  to  ten  minutes.  The  sleep  commenced  at 
the  age  of  nine,  after  repeated  large  doses  of  quinin  and  morphin.  Periods 
of  consciousness  were  regular,  waking  at  6  A.  M.  and  every  hour  there- 
after until  noon,  then  at  3  P.  M.,  again  at  sunset,  and  at  9  P.  M.,  and 
once  or  twice  before  morning.  The  sleep  was  deep,  and  nothing  seemed  to 
arouse  her.  Gairdner**  mentions  the  case  of  a  woman  who,  for  one  hundred 
and  sixty  days,  remained  in  a  lethargic  stu|X)r,  being  only  a  mindless  autom- 
aton. Her  life  was  maintained  by  means  of  the  stomacli  tube.  The 
Kevue  d'Hypnotisme  contains  the  rejwrt  of  a  young  woman  of  twentj^-five, 
who  was  completing  tlie  fourth  year  of  an  uninterrupted  trance.  Slie  began 
May  30,  1883,  after  a  fright,  and  on  the  same  day,  after  several  convulsive 
attacks,  she  fell  into  a  profound  sleep,  during  which  she  was  kept  alive  by 
small  quantities  of  liquid  food,  which  she  swallowed  automatically.  The  ex- 
cretions were  greatly  diminished,  and  menstruation  was  suppressed.  There 
is  a  case  reported  ^  of  a  Spanish  soldier  of  twenty-two,  eonfincHl  in  the  Mili- 
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tary  H(>«j)ital  of  San  Ainbrosio,  Cuba,  who  had  been  in  a  cataleptic  state  for 
fourt<H'n  nionUiH.  His  body  would  remain  in  any  position  in  which  it  was 
placiKl ;  defecation  and  micturition  were  normal ;  he  occasionally  sneezed  or 
(MUi^hed,  and  is  rc^i)orted  to  have  uttered  some  words  at  night.  Tlie  strange 
foatun*  of  tliis  case  was  that  the  man  was  regularly  nourished  and  increased 
ill  wciglit  ten  |>ound8.  It  was  noted  that,  some  months  before,  this  patient 
was  injured  and  luul  suffered  extreme  depression,  which  was  attributed  to  nos- 
talgia, after  which  he  began  to  have  intermittent  and  temporary  attacks, 
whicli  culniinateil  as  related.  Camuset  and  Planfe  in  January,  1896,*** 
mention  a  man  who  began  to  have  grand  hallucinations  in  1883.  In  March, 
1884,  he  exhibittnl  the  first  signs  of  sleep,  and  on  March  10th  it  was  necessaiy 
to  put  him  to  IhhI,  where  he  remained,  more  or  less  continuously  for  three 
months,  awakening  gradually,  and  regaining  his  normal  condition  by  the  middle 
i>f  June.  He  was  feil  by  hand  three  times  daily,  was  placed  on  a  night-chair, 
and  with  one  exwption  never  evacuated  in  bed.  Five  months  afterward  be 
showtnl  no  signs  of  relapse.  The  latest  report  of  a  "  sleeping  girl "  is  that  of 
the  young  Dutch  nuiiden,  Maria  Cvetskens,  of  Stevenswerth,  who  on  Decem- 
lH»r  r>,  1 8iK"),  had  Invn  asleep  for  two  hundred  and  twenty  days.  She  had 
Innni  visitiHl  by  a  numlK?r  of  men  of  good  professional  standing  who,  althoagh 
differing  as  to  the  «uise  of  her  prolonged  sleep,  universally  agreed  that  there 
>\*5is  no  ileception  in  the  case.  Her  parents  were  of  excellent  repute,  and  ii 
had  never  ixxnirreil  to  them  to  make  any  financial  profit  out  of  the  unnatmil 
state  of  their  ihiughter. 

Hypnotism. — The  phenomenon  of  hypnotism  was  doubtless  known  to 
the  Oriental  nations,  ami  even  to  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  E^-ptians,  as  well 
as  to  other  imtions  since  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Umpire.  *'  The  fiAir? 
i^f  India,  tlie  musicians  of  Persia,  the  oracles  of  Greece,  the  seers  of  Riwje, 
tlie  prii^sts  ami  prit^tessi^s  of  Egypt,  the  monastic  recluses  of  the  Middk 
Ai»\^  the  ix^statii^  of  the  seventeenth  and  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  ceo- 
tury  exhihitixl  many  symjKoms  that  were,  and  are  still,  attribateil  by  religion 
enthusia>ts  to  su|H^m:itunil  ageiK'ies,  but  which  are  explainable  by  what  w* 
know  of  hypiH>ti>m.  TW  Hesycliasts  of  M^nmt  Athos  who  remained  ii» 
tionU^<  for  days  with  tWir  gane  diivcteil  steadily  to  the  navel ;  the  Tasko- 
druirit*^  >^Ih>  n^nuiintTl  statuesque  lor  a  Knur  pc-riod  with  the  finger  applia! 
TO  tln^  iK^><^ :  xho  J^nrins  w1k>  ccHild  hibernate  at  will ;  the  Dandb 
t^t*  lutiia  \v1k^  K>xiuie  catale|Hv>id  by  li^OC**'*  repetitions  of  the  sacf>ed  wuii 
*i>ni:*  St.  Sinuvm  Stvlit^^  wh*\.  peirhed  on  a  k%tty  pillair,  pre^^rved  a 
,iTTittHlo  of  saint-like  witlnlmwal  fn^m  canhlv  tluoss  for  dav>  :  and  eT« 
Sx- rates,  of  w  l>^^ni  it  x\::*>  sai^i  that  be  wouM  stand  f\^  b^Hirs  nKici<4ik^  aai 
^x^^T^^^ts^ — c^r.  tiHse  AT\-  prv^xibk-  instances  of  am<*hypOi>tisMi.'*       Gray.* 

Hx*ivi>t>5i>:^.i  is  s;v"»kt'n  of  as  a  n>«^id  mental  :?«iie  artificialiv  npdoo^ 
^.^-jd  v"hsT^^■•ttr:^<^i  bv  ;vrv^rsk«i  or  snsj*t-nsi«i  ^•f  ^  4[)sci«  msoessw  and  jN;- 
i»:xx  of  Vi»liik^n :  a  cv^Dii:tK»n  of  suf^pc-^Hlitr   leads  tbe    pstirtit  to  yit^ 
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readily  to  commands  of  external  sense-impressions,  and  there  is  intense  con- 
centration of  the  mental  faculties  upon  some  idea  or  feeling.  There  are 
several  methods  of  inducing  hypnosis,  one  of  which  is  to  give  particular 
direction  to  the  subject's  imagination  by  concentrating  the  attention  upon  an 
arbitrary  point,  or  by  raising  an  image  of  the  hypnotic  state  in  the  patient's 
mind.  The  latter  is  most  readily  induced  by  speech.  Faria  formerly 
strained  the  attention  of  the  subject  as  much  as  possible,  and  suddenly  called 
out,  "  Sleep  ! "  This  method  has  been  used  by  others.  Physical  methods  con- 
sist of  certain  stimuli  of  sight,  hearing,  and  touch.  Taste  and  smell  have 
generally  given  negative  results.  Fixation  of  the  gaze  has  been  the  most 
BQccessful,  but  the  ticking  of  a  watch  has  been  used.  According  to  Moll^ 
among  uncivilized  races  particular  instruments  are  used  to  produce  similar 
states,  for  example,  the  magic  drum's  sound  among  the  Lapps,  or  among 
other  races  the  monotony  of  rhythm  in  song,  etc.  Instead  of  these  continuous, 
monotonous,  weak  stimulations  of  the  senses,  we  find  also  that  sudden  and 
violent  ones  are  made  use  of — for  example  in  the  Salpt^tri^re,  the  field  of 
Charcot's  work,  the  loud  noise  of  a  gong,  or  a  sudden  ray  of  light ;  however, 
it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  these  sudden,  strong,  physical  stimuli,  with- 
oat  any  mental  stimuli,  can  induce  hypnosis.  Perhaps  we  have  to  do  here 
with  states  not  far  removed  from  paralysis  from  fright  The  sense  of  touch 
is  also  brought  into  play  in  hypnosis ;  Richet  set  great  value  on  the  so-called 
mesmeric  strokes  or  passes.  It  is  often  stated  that  touches  on  the  forehead 
induce  a  sleepy  state  in  many  persons.  Hypnotism  is  practised  by  stimula- 
tion of  the  muscular  sense,  such  as  cradle-rocking,  used  to  send  little  children 
to  sleep.  Similar  states  are  said  to  be  produced  among  uncivilized  people  by 
violent  whirling  or  dancing  movements ;  the  movements  are,  however,  ac- 
companied by  music  and  other  mental  excitations. 

Hypnosis  is  spoken  of  by  Hue  and  Hellwald  of  the  Buddhist  convents  in 

Thibet ;  and  Sperling,  who  has  had  a  particularly  wide  experience  in  the  field 

of  hypnotism,  and  whose  opinion  is  of  particular  value,  says  that  he  has  seen 

dervishes  in  Constantinople  who,  from  the  expression  of  their  eyes  and  their 

whole  apj)earance,  as  well  as  from  peculiar  postures  they  maintain  for  a  long 

time,  impressed  him  as  being  in  a  hypnotic  state.     The  state  may  have  been 

induced  by  singing  and  uniform  whirling  motions.     Hildebrandt,  Jacolliot, 

Fischer,  Hellwald,  and  otlier  trustworthy  witnesses  and  authors  tell  us  strange 

things  about  the  fakirs  of  India,  which  set  any  attempt  at  explanation  on  the 

basis  of  our  present  scientific  knowledge  at  defiance — that  is,  if  we  decline  to 

accept  them  as  mere  juggler's  tricks.     Hy])n<)tisni   seems  to  be  the   only 

explanation.     It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  both  wild  and  domestic  l>easts  can 

be  hypnotized  and  the  success  of  some  of  the  animal-tamers  is  due  to  this 

fiujt.      In  hypnotism  we  see  a  prolxible  explanation  for  the  faith-cures  which 

have  extende<l  over  many  centuries,  and  have  their  analogy  in  the  supposed 

therapeutic  powers  of  the  Saints. 
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The  media)legal  aspect  of  hypnotism  may  be  called  in  to  answer  whether 
crime  may  be  committed  at  suggestion.  Such  examples  have  already  been 
before  th<^  public  in  the  recent  trial  of  the  Parisian  strangler,  £yniud.  It 
was  claimed  that  his  accomplice  in  the  crime,  Gabrielle  Bompard,  had  been 
hypnotized.  Bernheim  narrates  a  case  of  outrage  effected  in  the  hypnotic 
condition,  which  was  brought  to  light  by  a  trial  in  the  South  of  France. 

Ah  to  the  therapeutic  value  of  hypnotism,  with  the  exception  of  some 
minor  benefits  in  hysteric  cases  and  in  insomnia,  the  authors  must  confess 
tliat  its  use  in  Medicine  seems  ver}'  limited. 

African  sleep-sickness  is  a  peculiar  disorder,  apparently  infectious  in 
chanicter,  which  occurs  among  the  n^roes  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  It 
has  been  transportiKl  to  other  regions  but  is  endemic  in  Africa.     According 
to  Dana  it  Ix'gins  gradually  with  malaise  and  headache.     Soon  there  is  drowig- 
nes8  after  meals  which  increases  until  the  patient  is  nearly  all  the  time  in  a 
8tu)x>r.     When  awake  he  is  dull  and  apathetic.     There  is  no  fever ;  the  tem- 
{K'rature  may  be  subnormal.     The  pulse,  too,  is  not  rapid,  the  skin  is  dir, 
the  tongue  moist  but  coated,  the  bowels  regular.     The  eyes  become  congested 
and  pnmiinent.     The  cervical  glands  «ilai^     The  disease  ends  in  coma  and 
death.     RtHx>ver>-  rarelv  occurs.     Sometimes  the  disease  is  more  violent,  and 
towanl    the   end   there   are   epileptic   oonvulsicHis   and    muscular  tremon. 
Auto)isies  liave  revealed  no  {lathologic  changes. 

Recently  Forl>es  *  contributes  an  interesting  paper  on  the  sleeping  sicknes 
of  Afriiti.  The  disieit'H'  may  occur  in  either  sex  and  at  any  age,  though  its 
most  fnH)uent  fn>m  the  twelfth  to  the  twentieth  years,  and  in  the  male  so. 
It  iH'gins  with  enlargement  of  the  cervical  glands,  and  drowsiness  and  slecpit 
inuisual  hours.  At  first  the  })atieut  may  be  aroused,  but  later  sinks  into 
a  lunivy  stu|>or  or  coma.  Death  occurs  in  from  three  to  twelve  months 
and  IS  duo  to  smrvation.  Forl>es  reports  11  fatal  cases,  and  twf>  that  jtts«d 
from  oliser\'ation.  At  the  auto|isy  are  found  hvperemia  of  the  arachnoid,  sod 
slisvlit  ohn>uio  leptomoniniritis  and  pachymeningitis.  There  is  also  aoefun 
of  the  bniin-suWtaniv.  In  one  of  his  cases  the  spleen  was  enlarged.  H« 
was  inoUntHl  to  n^inl  the  disease  as  a  neurv>sis. 

Aphasia  is  a  dis^^ase  of  the  faculty  of  language,  that  is«  a  distorbawv 
of  the  pnvx^sst^  by  which  we  s^h*,  bear,  aiMl  at  the  same  rime  appret'iate  ik 
nit>aninc  of  symU>ls.  It  im^ludes  also  the  feoulty  of  exprestsin^  <*ur  He^^ 
others  bv  moans  of  the  voice,  cestuie,  writinc.  etc.  The  tncmMe  noJ  ht 
ivntT^I  or  in  tho  o^>ndiHHing  nietlia.     The  varieties  of  aphasia  are : — 

^\^  AniiH^sia  of  sj^wh. 

i2^  Amnt>si:\  of  sj^voh  ami  writtwi  langua^. 

<:\^  Ammsia  of  sj^wh.  writti-n  lai^!uase,  and  gestuiv. 

In  m*^  i^s^>i  ihort^  is  ni^  |^ralysis  of  the  tongue  or  speech-forminsr  onitt^ 
As  a  rule  tin  intclKvt  is  unaffect^.  the  patient  has  the  ideas,  lim  b«^^*-ijf| 
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power  to  give  them  proper  expression  through  words,  written  language,  or 
gesture.    If  the  patient  is  unable  to  write,  the  condition  is  known  as  agraphia. 
Word-blindness,  word-deafness,  etc.,  are  terms  of  different  forms  of  aphasia. 
What  was  probably  a  case  of  incomplete  aphasia  is  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
that  of  Messala  Corvinus  who  was  unable  to  tell  his  own  name ;  and  many 
instances  of  persons  forgetting  their  names  are  really  nothing  but  cases  of 
temporary  or  incomplete  aphasia.     In  some  cases  of  incomplete  and  in  nearly 
all  cases  of  complete  aphasia,  involuntary  sentences  are  ejaculated.     Acconl- 
ing  to  Seguin  "  a  reverend  old  gentleman  affected  with  amnesia  of  words  was 
'    forced  to  utter  after  the  sentence,  "  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,"  the  words 
i   "  let  Him  stay  there."    A  lady  seen  by  Trousseau  would  rise  on  the  coming  of  a 
f   visitor  to  receive  him  with  a  pleased  and  amiable  expression  of  countenance, 
and  show  him  to  a  chair,  at  the  same  time  addressing  to  him  the  words, 
" cochoriy  animcUy  fichue  bite"  French  words  hardly  allowable  in  drawing- 
room  usage.     She  was  totally  aphasic  but  not  paralyzed.     Women  oft^n  use 
semi-religious  expressions  like  "  Oh  dear,"  or  "  Oh  Lord."     Men  of  the 
lower  classes  retain  their  favorite  oaths  remarkably.     Sometimes  the  phrases 
ejaculated  are  meaningless,  as  in  Broca's  celebrated  case. 

Aphasia  may  be  the  result  of  sudden  strong  emotions,  in  such  cases  being 
usually  temporary  ;  it  may  be  traumatic ;  it  may  be  the  result  of  either  pri- 
mary or  secondary  malnutrition  or  degeneration. 

There  are  some  cases  on  record  in  which  the  sudden  loss  and  the  sudden 
return  of  the  voice  are  quite  marvelous. 

Habershon  **  reports  the  case  of  a  woman  who  on  seeing  one  of  her  chil- 
dren scalded  fell  unconscious  and  motionless,  and  remained  without  food  for 
'three  days.     It  was  then  found  that  she  suffered  from  complete  aphasia.  Five 
,  iHreeks  after  the  incident  she  could  articulate  only  in  a  very  limited  vocabu- 
f  lary. 

^  In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  Archdeacon  Squire  tells  of  the  case  of 

j  Henry  Axford,  who  lost  the  power  of  articulation  for  four  years  ;  after  a  hor- 
,  rible  dream    following  a  debauch  he  immediately  regained  his  voice,  and 
thereafter  he  was  able  to  articulate  without  difficulty. 

Ball*'  records  a  curious  case  of  what  he  calls  hysteric  aphonia.     The 

-  patient  was  a  young  lady  who  for  several   months  could  neither  sing  nor 

^  speak,  but  on  hearing  her  sister  sing  a  favorite  song,  she  began  to  sing  her- 

j  self;  but,  although  she  could  sing,  speech  did  not  return  for  several  weeks. 

^  Ball   remarks  that  during  sleep  such  patients  may  crj'  out  loudly  in  the 

natural  voice. 

Wadham  ^  reports  the  case  of  a  boy  of  eighteen  who  was  admitted  to  his 
-ward  suffering  with  hemiplegia  of  the  left  side.  Aphasia  developed  several 
days  aft«r  admission  and  continued  comj)lete  for  tliree  months.     The  boy 

•  Quart.  Jonr.  Psych.  Med.,  N.  Y.,  1868,  ii.,  74.  ^  476,  1870,  ii.,  402. 

c  476, 1889,  i.,  373.  d700,  1869,  iv.,  245. 
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f^htAWr  \0n  itnf0^Hk0^  n^^end  his  speech.  Over  six  months  i&a  tk 
iiri^nal  n0\mim¥m  he  wa»  readmitted  whh  neerotds  of  the  jaw,  for  which  In 
iimlifrwiffit  r/peratkm,  and  wad  dkcfaavged  a  month  later.  From  diis  time  ci 
his  lN^»mi;  [yrrigremvel V  emaciated  until  his  death,  twelve  months  after  Wa(i> 
Imm  find  Haw  him.  A  poi^tmortem  examination  showed  neariv  total  destno* 
tioti  of  th(!  Inlaml  of  Keil,  pr^palarlv  called  the  speech-center.  Jackson ' mo* 
tiotiM  a  hc^miplegic  patient  with  aphasia  who  could  only  otter  the  wonb 
*•  ooiiu?  on  to  me,"  "come  on,"  and  "yes"  and  "  no."  Bristowe  "^  cites  tit 
hiHtiiry  of  a  nailor  of  thirty-six,  a  patient  of  St.  Thomas  Hospital,  Looddi^ 
who  HuiVorHl  from  apliasia  for  nine  months.  His  case  was  carefully  eipliioel 
to  him  ami  lie  ncxldcil  a<9sent  to  all  the  explanations  of  the  process  of  ^ledi 
an  though  ho  luulerHtood  all  thoroughly.  He  was  gradually  educated  to speik 
t^Ki^in  by  pmctiHiiig  the  various  sounds.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  state  tint  i 
i^tWr  rtvitomtiou  of  8|H?t»cli  he  spoke  with  his  original  American  accent 

Dirlo"^  quotes  six  cases  of  loss  of  Speech  after  bites  of  yenooM 
Makes^  Tn\x>  of  the  i>atieuts  recovered.  According  to  Russ^this  stmip 
?fcym|>K^w  IS  s^nuotinies  instantaneous  and  in  other  instances  it  only  appeia 
atVr  «ni  intx^rval  of  si^veral  hours.  In  those  who  survive  the  effects  of  tb 
wiHmi  it  Wt?5  tV^r  an  indefinite  period.  One  man  seen  by  Russ  hadnotonlT, 
K>?^  his  sj^xvh  in  c^nistxiuence  of  the  bite  of  a  fer-de-lance  snake,  but  w 
l^\^iit\  atnt  still  ivnuiimxl,  hemipl^c.  In  the  rest  of  Russ's  cases  speeA 
aK^^^  >^^fcs  aU^lislnxt  Russ  remarks  that  the  intelligence  was  altogette 
ii^t5^\^x  Ai^l  !i^f^\sibiliiy  ami  jH^wer  of  motion  were  imatfected.  One  woman  vb 
Kj^l  Ihx-^x  ihiis  \>mhKh«ihxI  ti>  silence,  suddenlv  under  the  influence  of  a^troDf 
<*  vvm^^^H^u  r^\>>>vi\>l  ht^r  s|HH?ch,  Init  when  the  emotion  passed  away  spwca 
.^^^u\  \'t\  Ksr.  i\rit^  acwHMUs  for  this  peculiar  manifestation  of  aphasia  bf 
vujNjvtv,-^^  •H^t  ih^-  )x>i>^^i  |>c\xluces  s}iasm  of  the  middle  cerebral  arteries,  and 
\\  ^s-^jx  ;Js  <x  ri".}>iv>w\  n^^wins  a  jvmianent  defect  tlie  continuance  of  the  apbaaa 
\x  \vi\<v<>.A  ^v,v  tv>  tKrv>«\K^s  of  arteries  abi>ve  the  temporary  coiL*triction. 

A)N>;MMlia^  vvr  ;.>5s  ^\f  >«H^IU  is  the  mc^  common  disonler  of  olfaction ;  rt 
^\t\  :v  xv^w>».\x  V\  x\v:t>.V*  k^His^  i4<acti>iy  nerve-changtes,  congenital  al^sencc, 

,  \ ,  '.^    ^-  ,v<:\c,  At"  :>^*  Tk'rvvsv  \>r  it  may  be  a  >ynipi«>m  of  hysteria. 

v\'       "»  -•"  ^V'rit'JNr,:^^  >*rversd  cfci^v  of  nraumaiio  anosmia,  suggest*  that 
,xvx\,;:  >  ^jt'^mfrjilV  the  caifc*,     Lit:^'  TV|^>rts  a  i^onfimwtoiy 
\   av^«.•^  Tf»;c;t>.CKHi  bv  Xooa  ^  two  werv  causeil  bv  a  Mow  on 
'V  :r»,;.  ATv^,  l>»v  ^^!R  iW  richt  e*r.     Tbt'  po:«nosi>  in  traimiatif 
^    \flLV  4^h^:<aci  Artv^  is  *  ?\vv-«\i  *  *A  a  man  who  fell 
\x      ••     '      v    ;^     »'    '-  ^Ti^rf.  >crrfc-;7^   tis  3i(!^i  Az^i   pc^xi's-.'iRs:  ano^nlia  with 
^w  •  .VN        »v  '  '  u   '.  ^'.  ^^uriCv  j«3id  wiw^  ic  s^vt^  wttits  neither  smeK 
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Mitchell  •  reports  a  case  of  a  woman  of  forty  who,  after  an  injury  to  her 
ose  from  a  fall,  suffered  persistent  headache  and  loss  of  smell.  Two  years 
iter,  at  bedtime,  or  on  going  to  sleep,  she  had  a  sense  of  horrible  odors, 
^hich  were  fecal  or  animal,  and  most  intense  in  nature.    The  case  terminated 

I  melancholia,  with  delirium  of  persecution,  during  which  the  disturbance 
r  smell  passed  away. 

Anosmia  has  been  noticed  in  leukoderma  and  allied  disturbances  of  pig- 
entation.  Ogle  ^  mentions  a  negro  boy  in  Kentucky  whose  sense  of  smell 
^creased  as  the  leukoderma  extended.  Influenza,  causing  adhesions  of  the 
Msterior  pillars  of  the  fauces,  has  given  rise  to  anosmia. 

Occasionally  overstimulation  of  the  olfactory  system  may  lead  to  anosmia. 
raves  ®  mentions  a  captain  of  the  yeomanry  corps  who  while  investigating 
le  report  that  500  pikes  were  concealed  at  the  bottom  of  a  cesspool  in  one 
:*  the  city  markets  superintended  the  emptying  of  the  cesspool,  at  the  bot- 
itn  of  which  the  arms  were  found.  He  suffered  greatly  from  the  abom- 
kabl^  effluvia,  and  for  thirty-six  years  afterward  he  remained  completely 
eprived  of  the  sense  of  smell. 

In  a  discussion  upon  anosmia  before  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Association 
r  London,  January  25,  1870,  there  was  an  anosmic  patient  mentioned  who 
us  very  fond  of  the  bouquet  of  moselle,  and  Carter  mentioned  that  he  knew 
man  who  had  lost  both  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell,  but  who  claimed  that 
e  enjoyed  putrescent  meat  Leared  spoke  of  a  case  in  an  epileptic  affected 
fith  loss  of  taste  and  smell,  and  whose  paroxysms  were  always  preceded  by 
n  odor  of  peach-blossoms. 

Hyperosmia  is  an  increase  in  the  perception  of  smell,  which  rarely  occurs 

II  persons  other  than  the  hysteric  and  insane.  It  may  be  cultivated  as  a 
lompensatory  process,  as  in  the  blind,  or  those  engaged  in  particular  pursuits, 
Qch  as  tea-tasting.  Parosmia  is  a  rare  condition,  most  often  a  symptom  of 
lygteria  or  neurasthenia,  in  which  everything  smells  of  a  similar,  peculiar, 
iffensive  odor.  Hallucinations  of  odor  are  sometimes  noticed  in  the  insane. 
]liey  form  most  obstinate  cases,  when  the  hallucination  gives  rise  to  imagi- 
ary  disagreeable,  personal  odors. 

Perversion  of  the  tactile  sense,  or  wrong  reference  to  the  sensation  of 
ain,  has  occasionally  been  noticed.  The  Ephemerides  records  a  case  in 
hich  there  was  the  sense  of  two  objects  from  a  single  touch  on  the  hypo- 
liondrium.  Weir  Mitchell  ^  remarks  that  soldiers  often  misplace  the  loca- 
on  of  pain  after  injuries  in  battle.  He  also  mentions  several  eases  of  wrong 
gference  of  the  sensation  of  pain.  These  instances  cannot  be  called  reflex 
isturbances,  and  are  most  interesting.  In  one  case  the  patient  felt  the  pain 
rom  a  urethral  injection  in  gonorrhea,  on  the  top  of  the  head.  In  another 
ji  individual  let  an  omnibus-window  fall  on  his  finger,  causing  but  brief  pain 
n  the  finger,  but  violent  pains  in  the  face  and  neck  of  tliat  side.     Mitchell 
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also  mentions  a  naturalist  of  distinction  who  had  a  small  mole  on  ok 
which,  if  roughly  rubbed  or  pinched^  invariably  seemed  to  cause  t  i 
pain  in  the  chin. 

Nostalgia  is  the  name  generally  given  to  that  variety  of  melmcUj 
which  there  is  an  intense  longing  for  home  or  country.  This  sntgeetki 
parently  been  overlooked  in  recent  years,  but  in  the  olden  times  it  vasal 
sively  discussed.  Swinger,  Harderus,  Tackius,  Guerbois,  Haeber,  Ha 
Castcllanau,  Pauquet,  and  others  have  written  extensively  upon  tkisth 
It  is  said  that  the  inhabitants  of  cold  countries,  such  as  the  Laplaiiai 
the  Danes,  are  the  most  susceptible  to  this  malady.  For  a  long  time  ■ 
writers  spoke  of  the  frequency  and  intensity  of  nostalgia  among  the  Si 
Numerous  cases  of  suicide  from  this  affliction  have  been  noticed  amoofi 
hardy  mountaineers,  particularly  on  hearing  the  mountain-song  of  A 
homes,  '<  Ranz  des  vaches.''  This  statement,  which  is  an  establisixd  6el 
possibly  due  to  the  social  constitution  of  the  Swiss  mountaineersy  wk  i 
brought  up  to  a  solitary  home  life,  and  who  universally  exhibit  great  Hk 
ment  to  and  dependence  upon  their  parents  and  immediate  fiunilj.  la 
European  armies  nostalgia  has  always  been  a  factor  in  mortalitT.  la 
Army  of  the  Moselle,  and  in  Napoleon's  Alpine  Army,  the  terriUe  lan 
of  suicide  among  the  young  Bretons  affected  with  nostalgia  bare  I 
recorded ;  it  is  among  the  French  people  that  most  of  the  iavesdgitii 
this  subject  has  been  done.  Moreau  speaks  of  a  young  soldier  in  a  fiff 
country  and  army  who  fell  into  a  most  profound  melancholy  when,bf ' 
dent,  he  heard  his  native  tongue.  According  to  Swinger  and  Sauv 
women  are  less  subject  to  nostalgia  than  men.  Nostalgia  has  been  freqw 
recorded  in  hospital  wards.  Percy  and  Laurent  *  have  discussed  this  so 
very  thoroughly,  and  cite  several  interesting  cases  among  emigrant^:,  sok 
marines,  etc.  Hiimilton  ^  speaks  of  a  recruit  who  became  prostrated  bvlw 
for  his  home  in  Wales.  He  continually  raved,  but  recovered  from  his  del 
when  assured  by  the  hospital  authorities  of  his  forthcoming  furlouglK 
lor  ^  records  two  cases  of  fatal  nostalgia.  One  of  the  victims  was  a  1 
refugee  who  went  to  Kentucky  from  his  home  in  Tennessee.  He  diet! 
ing  about  and  pining  for  his  home.  The  second  jmtient  was  a  menilxi 
regiment  of  colored  infantr}-  ;  he  died  after  repeatedly  pining  for  hi 
home. 

Animals  arc  sometimes  sulvject  to  nostalgia,  and  instances  are  on  i 
in  wliich  purchasers  have  been  compelled  to  return  them  to  the  old  Iuh 
account  of  their  literal  home-sickness.  Oswald  tells  of  a  l)ear  who,  i 
presence  of  food,  committed  suicide  by  starvation. 

Hypochondria  consists  of  a  mild  form  of  insanity  in  wliicli  th* 
a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  various  sensations  of  the  IxkIv  and  tliei 
portance,  their  exaggeration  being  at  times  so  great  as  to  amount  to  a 
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delusion.  All  sorts  of  symptoms  are  dwelt  upon,  and  the  doctor  is  pestered 
to  the  extreme  by  the  morbid  fears  of  the  patient. 

Morbid  fears  or  impulses,  called  by  the  Germans  ZtcangsvordeUutigen, 
or  Zwangshandtangerij  and  by  the  French,  peura  maladies,  have  only  been 
quite  recently  studied,  and  form  most  interesting  cases  of  minor  insanity. 
Q^lineau  ^^®  has  made  extensive  investigations  in  this  subject,  and  free 
reference  has  been  made  to  his  work  in  the  preparation  of  the  following 
material. 

Aichmophobia  is  a  name  given  by  the  French  to  the  fear  of  the  sight 
of  any  sharp-pointed  instrument,  such  as  a  pin,  needle,  fish-spine,  or  naked 
sword.  An  illustrious  sufferer  of  this  'phobia  was  James  I.  of  England,  who 
eoiild  never  tolerate  the  appearance  of  a  drawn  sword.  Gr^lineau  reports  an 
mteresting  case  of  a  female  who  contracted  this  malady  after  the  fatigue  of 
lactation  of  two  children.  She  could  not  tolerate  knives,  forks,  or  any 
pointed  instruments  on  the  table,  and  was  apparently  rendered  helpless  in 
needle-work  on  account  of  her  inability  to  look  at  the  pointed  needle. 

Agorapliobia  is  dread  of  an  open  space,  and  is  sometimes  called  Kenoplia- 
kia.  The  celebrated  philosopher  Pascal  was  supposed  to  have  been  affected  with 
tihis  fear.  In  agoraphobia  the  patient  dreads  to  go  across  a  street  or  into  a 
field;  is  seized  with  an  intense  feeling  of  fright,  and  has  to  run  to  a  wall  or 
fidl  down,  being  quite  unable  to  proceed.  There  is  violent  palpitation,  and 
a  feeling  of  constriction  is  experienced.  According  to  Suckling,  pallor  and 
profuse  perspiration  are  usually  present,  but  there  is  no  vertigo,  confusion  of 
nundy  or  loss  of  consciousness.  The  patient  is  quite  conscious  of  the  foolish- 
BBBS  of  the  fears,  but  is  unable  to  overcome  them.  The  will  is  in  abeyance 
and  is  quite  subservient  to  the  violent  emotional  disturbances.  Gray  men- 
tions a  patient  who  could  not  go  over  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  or  indeed  over  any 
bridge  without  terror.  Roussel  speaks  of  a  married  woman  who  had  never 
had  any  children,  and  who  was  a])parently  healthy,  but  who  for  the  past  six 
months  had  not  been  able  to  put  her  head  out  of  the  window  or  go  upon  a 
balcony.  When  she  descended  into  the  street  she  was  unable  to  traverse  the 
open  spaces.  Chazarin  mentions  a  case  in  a  woman  of  fifty,  without  any 
Other  apparent  symptom  of  diathesis.  Gr^lineau  ^'®  quotes  a  case  of  agora- 
ipiiobia,  secondary  to  rheumatism,  in  a  woman  of  thirty-nine.  There  is  a 
corresponding  fear  of  high  places  often  noticed,  ciiUed  acrophobia ;  so  that 
^nany  people  dare  not  trust  themselves  on  high  buildings  or  other  eminences. 
^  Thalassophobia  is  the  fear  of  the  view  of  immense  spaces  or  uninter- 
^pted  expanses.  The  Emperor  Heraclius,  at  the  age  of  fiftj'-nine,  had  an 
insuimountable  fear  of  the  view  of  the  sea ;  and  it  is  said  tliat  when  he 
HCrossed  the  Bosphorus  a  bridge  of  l)oats  was  fonntnl,  garnished  on  both  sides 
iWith  plants  and  trees,  obscuring  all  view  of  the  water  over  which  the  Em- 
.pcpor  peacefully  traversed  on  horseback.  The  moralist  Nicole,  wjis  equally 
a  thalassophobe,  and  always  liad  to  close  his  eyes  at  the  sight  of  a  large  shei»t 
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of  water,  when  he  was  seized  with  trembling  in  all  his  limbs.  OccasionallT 
some  accident  in  youth  has  led  to  an  aversion  to  traversing  large  sheets  of 
water,  and  there  have  been  instances  in  which  persons  who  have  fallen  into 
the  water  in  childhood  have  all  their  lives  had  a  terror  of  crossing  bridges. 

Claustrophobia  is  the  antithesb  of  agoraphobia.  Raggi*  describes  a 
case  of  such  a  mental  condition  in  a  patient  who  could  not  endure  being 
within  an  enclosure  or  small  space.  Suckling^  mentions  a  patient  of  fi%- 
six  who  suffered  from  palpitation  when  shut  in  a  railway  carriage  or  in  a 
small  room.  She  could  only  travel  by  rail  or  go  into  a  small  room  so  long 
as  the  doors  were  not  locked,  and  on  the  railroad  she  had  to  bribe  the  guard 
to  leave  the  doors  unlocked.  The  attacks  were  purely  mental,  for  the  woman 
could  be  deceived  into  believing  that  the  door  to  a  railroad  carriage  was  im- 
locked,  and  then  the  attack  would  immediately  subside.  Suckling  also  men- 
tions a  young  woman  brought  to  him  at  Queen's  Hospital  who  had  a  great 
fear  of  death  on  getting  into  a  tram  car,  and  was  seized  with  palpitation  and 
trembling  on  merely  seeing  the  car.  This  patient  had  been  in  an  a8ylam. 
The  case  was  possibly  due  more  to  fear  of  an  accident  than  to  true  claustro- 
phobia. Gorodoichze  ^  mentions  a  case  of  claustrophobia  in  a  woman  of  thirtr- 
eight,  in  whosi*  family  there  was  a  history  of  hereditarj"  insanity.  BaD* 
speaks  of  a  case  in  a  woman  who  was  overcome  with  terror  half  way  ii 
the  ascension  of  the  Tour  Saint-Jacques,  when  she  believed  the  door  belof 
was  closed.  G^lineau  quotes  the  case  of  a  brave  young  soldier  who  ns 
believed  to  be  afraid  of  nothing,  but  who  was  unable  to  sleep  in  a  room  of 
which  the  door  was  closed. 

Astrophobia  or  astropaphobia  is  a  morbid  fear  of  being  stmek  by  light- 
ning. It  was  first  recognized  by  Bruek  of  Westphalia,  who  knew  a  priest 
who  was  alwavs  in  terror  when  on  a  country"  road  with  an  unobstructed  view 
of  the  sky,  but  who  was  reassured  when  he  was  under  the  shelter  of  trees. 
He  was  advised  by  an  old  physician  always  to  use  an  umbrella  to  obstruct  his 
view  of  the  heavens,  and  in  this  way  his  journeys  were  made  tranquil.  Beard 
knew  an  old  woman  who  had  suifered  all  her  life  from  astrophobia.  Her 
grandmother  had  presented  the  same  susceptibility  and  the  same  fears-  Som^ 
times  she  could  tell  the  apprc^ch  of  a  storm  by  her  ner\'ous  symptoms.  Cal^* 
ula,  Augustus,  Henr}'  III.,  and  other  celebrated  personages,  were  overcome 
with  fear  during  a  storm. 

Mysophobia  is  a  mild  form  of  insanity  characterized  by  a  dread  of  tk 
contact  of  dirt.  It  was  nameil  by  Hammond,  whose  patient  washed  te 
hands  innumerable  times  a  day,  so  great  Avas  the  fear  of  contamination.  Tlesf 
patients  make  the  closest  inspection  of  their  toilet,  their  eating  and  drinldBC 
utensils,  and  all  thoir  lives  are  intenselv  worried  bv  fear  of  dirt. 

Hematophobia  is  a  horror  of  blood,  which  seems  to  be  an  instinitrtr 
sentiment  in  civilized  man,  but  which  is  unknown  among  savages.     ^Vte 
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le  horror  is  aggravated  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  distressing  symptoms 
'  unconsciousness,  it  takes  the  name  of  hematophobia.  There  are  many  cases 
I  record  and  nearly  every  physician  has  seen  one  or  more,  possibly  among 
s  colleagues. 

S'ecrophobia  and  thanatophobia  are  allied  maladies,  one  being  the  fear 
*  dead  bodies  and  the  other  the  fear  of  death  itself. 

AnthropOphobia  is  a  symptom  of  mental  disease  consisting  in  fear  of 
eiety.  Beard,  Mitchell,  Baillarger,  and  others  have  made  observations  on 
is  disease.  The  antithesis  of  this  disease  is  called  monophobia.  Patients 
«  not  able  to  remain  by  themselves  for  even  the  shortest  length  of  time. 
his  morbid  dread  of  being  alone  is  sometimes  so  great  that  even  the  presence 
r  an  infant  is  an  alleviation.  Gr^lineau  cites  an  instance  in  a  man  of  forty- 
ire  which  was  complicated  with  agoraphobia. 

Bacillophobia  is  the  result  of  abnormal  pondering  over  bacteriology. 
[ochard's  case  was  in  a  woman  of  thirty-eight  who,  out  of  curiosity,  had 
scretly  read  the  works  of  Pasteur,  and  who  seemed  to  take  particular  pleas- 
re  in  conning  over  the  causes  of  death  in  the  health-reports.  Goyard  men- 
ions  an  instance  in  a  Swiss  veterinary  surgeon. 

Kleptophobia,  examples  of  which  have  been  cited  by  Cull^re,*  is  the  fear 
f  stealing  objects  in  view,  and  is  often  the  prelude  of  kleptomania.  The 
itter  disease  has  gained  notoriety  in  this  country,  and  nearly  every  large 
tore  has  agents  to  watch  the  apparently  growing  number  of  kleptomaniacs. 
^hese  unfortunate  persons,  not  seldom  from  the  highest  classes  of  society,  are 
inable  to  combat  an  intense  desire  to  purloin  articles.  Legal  proceedings 
lave  been  instituted  against  many,  and  specialists  have  been  called  into  court 
D  speak  on  this  question.  Relatives  and  friends  have  been  known  to  notify 
lie  large  stores  of  the  thieving  propensities  of  such  patients. 

Le  Grande  du  Saulle  has  given  to  the  disease  in  which  there  is  a  morbid  doubt 
ibout  everything  done,  the  name  folie  de  doute.  Gray  mentions  a  case  in  a 
patient  who  would  go  out  of  a  door,  close  it,  and  then  come  back,  uncertain  as  to 
irhether  he  had  closed  it,  close  it  again,  go  off  a  little  way,  again  feel  uncertain  as 
to  whether  he  had  closed  it  properly,  go  back  again,  and  so  on  for  many  times. 
Sammond  relates  the  history  of  a  case  in  an  intelligent  man  who  in  undressing 
or  bed  would  spend  an  hour  or  two  determining  whether  he  should  first  take 
ff  his  coat  or  his  shoes.  In  the  morning  he  would  sit  for  an  hour  with  his 
lockings  in  his  hands,  unable  to  determine  which  he  should  put  on  first 

Syphilophobia  is  morbid  fear  of  syphilis.  Lyssophobia  is  a  fear  of 
ydrophobia  which  sometimes  assumes  all  the  symptoms  of  the  major  dis- 
aae,  and  even  produces  death.  G^lineau,  Colin,  Berillon,  and  others  have 
badied  cases.  In  Berillon's  case  the  patient  was  an  artist,  a  woman  of 
runet  complexion,  who  for  six  years  had  been  tormented  with  the  fear  of 
eooming  mad,  and  in  whom  the  symptoms  became  so  intense  as  to  constitute 
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peeudohydrophobia.     At  their  subsidence  she  was  the  victim  of  Dumerai 
hallucinations  which  almost  drove  her  to  the  point  of  suicide. 

Spermatophobia  has   been  noticed  among   the  ignorant,  caused  or  » 
creased  by  inspection  of  sensational  literature,  treatises  on  the  sobjert  rf 
spermatorrhea,    etc.     Ferr6   mentions  a   woman   of   thirty-six,  of  in 
religious  scruples,  who  was  married  at  eighteen,  and  lost  her  husband 
years  afterward.     She  had  a  proposition  of  marriage  which  she  refuged,  ml 
was  prostrated  by  the  humid  touch  of  the  proposer  who  had  kissed  her  haul, 
imagining  that  the  humidity  was  due  to  semen.     She  was  several  times ova^' 
come  by  contact  with  men  in  public  conveyances,  her  fear  of  contamiiotioi 
being  so  great    Zoophobia,  or  dread  of  certain  animals,  has  been  men 
under  another  chapter  under  the  head  of  idiosyncrasies.     Pantophobia  is  t 
general  state  of  fear  of  everything  and  everybody.     Phobophobia,  the 
of  being  afraid,  is  another  coinage  of  the  wordmakers.     The  minor  'pbolw^ 
such  as  pyrophobia,  or  fear  of  fire ;  stasophobia,  or  inability  to  arise 
walk,  the  victims  spending  all  their  time  in  bed ;  tozicophobia  or  fearof 
poison,  etc.,  will  be  left  to  the  reader's  inspection  in  special  works  on  tUi 
subject. 

Demonomania  is  a  form  of  madness  in  which  a  person  imagines  himself 
possessed  of  the  devil.    Ancient  records  of  this  disease  are  frequent,  and  in  tUl 
centurj'  Lapointe  *  reports  the  history  of  demonomania  in  fiither,  mother,  thwi 
sons,  and  two  daughters,  the  whole  family,  with  the  exception  of  one  son,wto 
was  a  soldier,  being  attacked.     They  imagined  themselves  poisoned  by  a  s«^^ 
ceress,  saw  devils,  and  had  all  sorts  of  hallucinations,  which  necessitated  tke^ 
confinement  of  tlie  whole  family  in  an  asylum  for  over  a  month.     They  cob-  ^ 
tinned  free  from  the  hallucinations  for  two  years,  when  first  the  raother,  and^ 
then  gradually  all  the  other  members  of  the  family,  again  became  afflictfld  ■ 
with  demonomania  and  were  again  sent  to  the  asylum,  when,  after  a  residence^ 
therein  of  five  months,  they  were  all  sufficiently  cured  to  return  home. 

Particular  aversions  may  be  temporary  only,  that  is,  due  to  an  existing' 
condition  of  the  organism,  which,  though  morbid,  is  of  a  transitory  character' 
Such,  for  instance,  are  those  due  to  dentition,  the  commencement  or  cessatioft 
of  the  menstrual  function,  pregnancy,  etc.     These  cases  are  frequently  of  I 
serious  character,  and  may  lead  to  derangement  of  the  mind.     Millington  rf 
lates  the  history  of  a  lady  who,  at  the  beginning  of  her  first  pregnancy,  ^' 
quired  an  overpowering  aversion  to  a  half-breed  Indian  woman  who  wiu<  eiB* 
ployed  in  the  house  as  a  servant.     Whenever  this  woman  came  near  her  ?1*^ 
was  at  once  seized  with  violent  trembling;  this  ended  in  a  few  minuter  witl- 
vomiting  and  great  mental  and  physical  prostration  lasting  several  hours. 
Her  husband  would  have  sent  the  woman  away,  but  Mrs.  X  insisttil  <»u  btf  ^ 
remaining,  as  she  was  a  g(X)d  servant,  in  order  that  she  might  overcome  wW 
she  regarded  as  an  unreasonable  prejudice.     The  effort  was,  however,  toaj 
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&t,  for  upon  one  occasion  when  the  woman  entered  Mrs.  X's  apartment 
ler  unexpectedly,  the  latter  became  greatly  excited,  and,  jumping  from  an 
n  window  in  her  fright,  broke  her  arm,  and  otherwise  injured  herself  so 
erely  that  she  was  confined  to  her  bed  for  several  weeks.  During  this 
iod,  and  for  some  time  afterward,  she  was  almost  constantly  subject  to 
lucinations,  in  which  the  Indian  woman  played  a  prominent  part  Even 
\t  her  recovery  the  mere  thought  of  the  woman  would  sometimes  bring  on 
aroxysm  of  trembling,  and  it  was  not  till  after  her  confinement  that  tJie 
ipathy  disappeared. 

Circular  or  periodic  insanity  is  a  rare  psychosis.  According  to  Drewry 
orts  of  very  few  cases  have  appeared  in  the  medical  journals.  "  Some 
liematic  writers,''  says  Drewry,  "  regard  it  as  a  mere  subdivision  of  peri- 
3  insanity  (Spitzka).  A  distinguished  alienist  and  author  of  Scotland 
rever  has  given  us  an  admirable  lecture  on  the  subject.  He  says  :  *  I 
e  had  under  my  care  altogether  about  40  cases  of  typical  foBe  (Area- 
rj  In  the  asylum  at  Morningside  there  were,  says  Dr.  Clouston,  in  800 
sents  16  cases  of  this  peculiar  form  of  mental  disease.     Dr.  Spitzka,  who 

the  first  American  to  describe  it,  found  in  2300  cases  of  pauper  in- 
2  four  per  cent,  to  be  periodic,  and  its  sub-group,  circular,  insanity.  Dr. 
ims  states  that  less  than  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent,  of  cases  in  the  Hart- 
I  (Conn.)  Retreat  classed  as  mania  and  melancholia  have  proved  to  be 
ft  dreulaire.  Upon  examination  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  superinten- 
ts  of  hospitals  for  the  insane  in  this  country,  in  only  a  few  are  references 
ie  to  this  as  a  distinct  form  of  insanity.  In  the  New  York  State  hospitals 
le  is  a  regular  uniform  classification  of  mental  diseases  in  which  ^  circu- 

(alternating)  insanity '  occupies  a  place.  In  the  report  of  the  Buffalo 
spital  for  1892,  in  statistical  table  No.  4,  '  showing  forms  of  insanity  in 
36  admitted,  etc.,  since  1888,'  out  of  1428  cases,  only  one  was  'alter- 
ing (circular)  insanity.'  In  the  St  Lawrence  Hospital  only  one  case  in  992 
I  credited  to  this  special  class.  In  the  institution  in  Philadelphia,  of 
kh  Dr.  Chapin  is  the  superintendent,  10,379  patients  have  \yeen  treated, 
f  three  of  whom  were  diagnosed  cases  of  manic  circulaire.  Of  the  900 
»  of  insanity  in  the  State  Hospital  at  Danville,  Pa.,  less  than  four  per 
t  were  put  in  tliis  special  class.  There  are  in  the  Central  (Va.)  State 
spital  (which  is  exclusively  for  the  colored  insane)  775  patients,  three  of 
imi  are  genuine  cases  of  circular  insanity,  but  they  are  included  in  '  peri- 
B  insanity.'  This  same  custom  evidently  prevails  in  many  of  the  other 
pitals  for  the  insane." 

Drewry*  reports  three  cases  of  circuhir  insanity,  one  of  which  was  as 
lows  : — 

"  William  F.,  a  negro,  thirty-six  years  old,  of  fair  education,  steady, 
er  habits,  was  seiziKl  with  gl(X)niy  depression  a  few  weeks  prior  to  his 
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admission  to  this  hospital^  in  September^  1886.  This  condition  came  onafiei 
a  period  of  fever.  He  was  a  stranger  in  the  vicinity  and  scarcely  any  informa- 
tion could  be  obtained  regarding  his  antecedents.  When  admitted  be  was  in  a 
state  of  melancholic  hypochondriasis ;  he  was  the  very  picture  of  abject  mis- 
ery. Many  imaginary  ills  troubled  his  peace  of  mind.  He  spoke  of  commit- 
ting suicide,  but  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  attention  and  sym])athT. 
On  one  occasion  he  said  he  intended  to  kill  himself,  but  when  the  means  to 
do  so  were  placed  at  his  command^  he  said  he  would  do  the  deed  at  another 
time.  The  most  trivial  physical  disturbances  were  exaggerated  into  verr 
serious  diseases.  From  this  state  of  morbid  depression  he  slowly  emerged^ 
grew  brighter,  more  energetic,  neater  in  personal  appearance,  etc.  During 
this  period  of  slow  transition  or  partial  sanity  he  was  taken  out  on  the  farm 
where  he  proved  to  be  a  careful  and  industrious  laborer.  He  escaped,  and 
when  brought  back  to  the  hospital  a  few  weeks  subsequently  he  was  in  a  con- 
dition of  great  excitement  and  hilarity.  His  expression  was  animated,  and 
he  was,  as  it  were,  overflowing  with  superabundance  of  spirit,  very  loquacious, 
and  incessantly  moving.  He  bore  an  air  of  great  importance  and  self-satis- 
faction ;  said  he  felt  perfectly  well  and  happy,  but  abused  the  officers  for 
Jtceping  him  ^  confined  unjustly  in  a  lunatic  asylum.'  It  was  his  habh 
almost  daily,  if  not  interfered  with,  to  deliver  a  long  harangue  to  his  fellow- 
patients,  during  which  he  would  become  very  excited  and  noisy.  He  showed 
evidences  of  having  a  remarkable  memory,  particularly  r^arding  names  and 
dates.  (Unusual  memory  is  frequently  observed  in  this  type  of  insanity,  savj! 
Stearns.)  He  was  sometimes  disposed  to  be  somewhat  destructive  to  fumi- 
.ture,  etc.,  was  neat  in  person,  but  would  frequently  dress  rather  ^  gorgeoui^ly/ 
wearing  feathers  and  the  like  in  his  hat,  etc.  He  was  not  often  noisy  and 
sleejjless  at  night,  and  then  only  for  a  short  time.  His  physical  health  wa? 
good.  This  *  mental  intoxication,'  as  it  were,  lasted  nearly  a  year.  After 
this  long  exacerbation  of  excitement  there  was  a  short  remission  and  tlien 
depression  again  set  in,  wliich  lasted  about  fifteen  months.  At  this  time  tlii? 
patient  is  in  the  depressed  stage  or  period  of  the  third  circle.  So,  thus  the 
cycles  have  continuously  repeated  their  weary  rounds,  and  in  all  probabilirr 
they  will  keep  this  up  *  until  the  final  capitation  in  the  battle  of  life  ha* 
taken  place/  " 

Katatonia,  according  to  Gray,  is  a  cerebral  disease  of  cyclic  syniptomN 
ranging  in  succession  from  primary  melancholia  to  mania,  confusion,  and  de- 
mentia, one  or  more  of  these  stages  being  occasionally  absent,  while  convul- 
sive and  epileptoid  symptoms  accompany  the  mental  changes. 

It  is  manifestly  im]X>ssible  to  enter  into  the  manifold  forms  and  instanci- 
of  insanity  in  this  volume,  but  there  is  one  case,  seldom  quoted,  which  ma.^ 
be  of  interest.  It  appeared  under  the  title,  "  A  Modem  Pygmalion."  *  It 
recorded  a  history  of  a  man  named  Justin,  who  died  in  the  Bic^tre  Insaw 
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Asylum.  He  had  been  an  exhibitor  of  wax  works  at  Montrouge,  and  became 
deeply  impressed  with  the  beautiful  proportions  of  the  statue  of  a  girl  in  his 
collection,  and  ultimately  became  intensely  enamored  with  her.  He  would 
spend  hours  in  contemplation  of  the  inanimate  object  of  his  affections,  and 
finally  had  the  illusion  that  the  figure,  by  movements  of  features,  actually 
responded  to  his  devotions.  Nemesis  as  usual  at  last  arrived,  and  the  wife 
of  Justin,  irritated  by  his  long  neglect,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy  destroyed  the  wax 
figure,  and  this  resulted  in  a  murderous  attack  on  his  wife  by  Justin  who 
resented  the  demolition  of  his  love.  He  was  finally  secured  and  lodged  in 
Bic^tre,  where  he  lived  for  five  years  under  the  influence  of  his  lost  love. 

An  interesting  condition,   which  has  been  studied  more  in  France  than 
elsewhere,  is  double  consciousness,  dual  personality,  or,  as  it  is  called  by 
the    Grermans,   DoppdvKihraehmungea,     In    these    peculiar   cases   an    indi- 
vidnal  at  different  times  seems  to  lead  absolutely  different  existences.     The 
idea  from  a  moralist's  view  is  inculcated  in  Stevenson's  "  Dr.  Jekyl  and  Mr. 
Hyde."    In  an  article  on  this  subject  *  Weir  Mitchell  illustrated  his  paper  by 
examples,  two  of  which  will  be  quoted.     The  first  was  the  case  of  Mary 
Reynolds  who,  when  eighteen  years  of  age,  became  subject  to  hysteric  at- 
tacks, and  on  one  occasion  she  continued  blind  and  deaf  for  a  period  of  five 
or  six  weeks.     Her  hearing   returned  suddenly,  and  her  sight  gradually. 
About  three  months  afterward  she  was  discovered  in  a  profound  sleep.     Her 
memory  had  fled,  and  she  was  apparently  a  new-born  individual.     When  she 
mwoke  it  became  apparent  that  she  had  totally  forgotten  her  previous  exis- 
tence, her  parents,  her  country,  and  the  house  where  she  lived.     She  might 
be  compared  to  an  immature  child.     It  was  necessary  to  recommence  her 
education.     She  was  taught  to  write,  and  wrote  from  right  to  left,  as  in  the 
Semitic  languages.     She  had  only  five  or  six  words  at  her  command — mere 
reflexes  of  articulation  which  were  to  her  devoid  of  meaning.     The  labor 
,  of  re-education,  conducted  methodically,  lasted  from  seven  to  eight  weeks. 
,  Her  character  had  experienced  as  great  a  change  as  her  memory ;  timid  to 
(  excess  in  the  first  state,  she  became  gay,  unreserved,  boisterous,  daring,  even 
f  to  rashness.     She  strolled  through  the  woods  and  the  mountains,  attracted  by 
;:  the  dangers  of  the  wild  countiT  in  which  she  lived.     Then  she  had  a  fresh 
attack  of  sleep,  and  returned  to  her  first  c(mdition  ;  she  recalled  all  the  mem- 
ories and  again  assumed  a  melancholy  character,  which  seemed  to  be  aggra- 
vated.    No  conscious  memory  of  the  second  state  existed.     A  new  attack 
brought  back  the  second  state,  with  the  phenomenon  of  consciousness  which 
accompanied  it  the  first  time.     The  patient  passed  succes«*ively  a  great  many 
times   from   one   of  these   states   to   the   other.      These   repeated   clianges 
stretched  over  a  period  of  sixteen  years.     At  the  end  of  tliat  time  the  varia- 
tions ceased.     The  patient  was  then  thirt\'-six  years  of  age ;  she  lived  in 
a  mixed  state,  but  more  closely  resembling  the  second  than  the  first ;  her 
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character  was  neither  sad  nor  boisterous,  but  more  reasonable.     She  died  x 
the  age  of  sixty-five  years. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  an  itinerant   Methodist   minister  named 
Bourne,   living  in  Khode  Island,  who  one  day  left  his  home  and  foood 
himself,  or  rather  his  second  self,  in  Norristown,  Pennsylvania.    Ha\Tngi 
little  money,  he  bought  a  small  stock  in  trade,  and  instead  of  being  amioister 
of  the  gospel  under  the  Methodist  persuasion,  he  kept  a  candy  shop  imder 
tlie  name  of  A.  J.  Brown,   paid  his  rent  r^ularly,  and  acted  like  odier 
people.     At  last,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  he  awoke  to  his  former  ooi' 
sciousness,  and  finding  himself  in  a  strange  place,  supposed  he  had  madei 
mistake  and  might  be  taken  for  a  burglar.     He  was  found  in  a  state  of  grat 
alarm  by  his  neighbors,  to  whom  he  stated  that  he  was  a  minister,  and  tk 
his  home  was  in  Rhode  Island.     His  friends  were  sent  for  and  reoognuJ 
him,  and  he  returned  to  his  home  after  an  absence  of  two  years  of  Jm' 
lutely  foreign  existence.     A  most  careful  investigation  of  tlie  case  ms  nnk 
on  behalf  of  the  London  Society  for  Psychical  Research. 

An  exhaustive  paper  on  this  subject,  written  by  Richard  Hodgson  in  tk 
proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  states  that  Mr.  Booni 
had  in  early  life  shown  a  tendency  to  abnormal  psychic  conditions;  bath 
had  never  before  engaged  in  trade,  and  nothing  could  be  remembered  iM 
would  explain  why  he  had  assumed  the  name  A.  J.  Brown,  under  whidili 
did  business.  He  had,  however,  been  hypnotized  when  young  and  milel 
assume  various  characters.on  the  stage,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  vamkl 
Brown  was  then  suggested  to  him,  the  name  resting  in  his  memory,  to  k 
revived  and  resumed  when  he  again  went  into  a  hypnotic  trance. 

Alfred  Binet  describes  a  case  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  MarvBerwlfc: 
"Felida,  a  seamstress,  from  1858  up  to  the  present  time  (she  is  still  !»■ 
ing)  has  been  under  the  care  of  a  physician  named  Azam  in  Bordeaux.  Hb 
normal,  or  at  least  her  usual,  disposition  when  he  first  met  her  was  one rf 
melancholy  and  disinclination  to  talk,  conjoined  with  eagerness  for  f«t 
Nevertheless  her  actions  and  her  answers  to  all  questions  were  found  \»k 
perfectly  rational.     Almost  every  day  she  passed  into  a  second  state.  S» 
denly  and  without  the  slightest  premonition  save  a  violent  pain  in  the 
pies  8he  would  fall  into  a  profound  slumber-like  languor,  from  whitki 
would  awake  in  a  few  moments  a  totally  difierent  being.     She  was  not 
gay  and  cheer>"  as  she  had  formerly  been  morose.     Her  imjigination 
over-excited.     Instead  of  being  indifferent  to  everything,  she  had 
alive  to  excess.     In  this  state  she  remembered  everything  that  had  ha] 
in  the  other  similar  states  that  had  preceded  it,  and  also  during  her 
life.     But  when  at  the  end  of  an  hour  or  two  the  languor  reap|M?ared,«»' 
retunied  to  her  normal  melancholy  state,  she  could  not  recall  anvthin? 
had  happened  in  her  second,  or  joyous,  stage.     One  day,  just  after 
into  the  second  stage,  she  attended  the  funeral  of  an  acquaintance.    Rei 
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ab  she  felt  the  period  coming  on  which  she  calls  her  crisis  (normal 
She  dozed  several  seconds,  without  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
;  who  were  in  the  cab,  and  awoke  in  the  other  state,  absolutely  at  a  loss 
ow  why  she  was  in  a  mourning  carriage  with  people  who,  according  to 
m,  were  praising  the  qualities  of  a  deceased  person  whose  name  she  did  not 
know.  Accustomed  to  such  positions,  she  waited  ;  by  adroit  questions 
lanaged  to  understand  the  situation,  and  no  one  sasi)ected  what  had  hap- 
!.  Once  when  in  her  abnormal  condition  she  discovered  that  her  hus- 
had  a  mistress,  and  was  so  overcome  that  she  sought  to  commit  suicide. 
n  her  normal  mind  she  meets  the  woman  with  perfect  equilibrium  and 
fulness  of  any  cause  for  quarrel.  It  is  only  in  her  abnormal  state  that 
ilousy  recurs.  As  the  years  went  on  the  second  state  became  her  usual 
ion.  That  which  was  at  first  accidental  and  abnormal  now  constitutes 
g^alar  center  of  her  psychic  life.  It  is  rather  satisfactory  to  chronicle 
3  between  the  two  egos  which  alternately  possess  her,  the  more  cheerful 
lally  reached  the  ascendant." 

^kson  *  reports  the  history  of  the  case  of  a  young  dry-goods  clerk  who 
ized  with  convulsions  of  a  violent  nature  during  which  he  became  uncon- 
In  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  his  convulsions  abated,  and 
t:he  third  day  he  imagined  himself  in  New  York  paying  court  to  a  lady, 
^ving  a  rival  for  her  favors ;  an  imaginary  quarrel  and  duel  ensued, 
half-hour  on  each  of  three  days  he  would  start  exactly  where  he  had 
F  on  the  previous  day.  His  eyes  were  open  and  to  all  appearances  he 
^ake  during  this  peculiar  delirium.     When  asked  what  he  had  been 

he  would  assert  that  he  had  been  asleep.  His  language  assumed  a  re- 
^nt  above  his  ordinary  discourse.  In  proportion  as  his  nervous  system 
i€  composed,  and  his  strength  improved,  this  unnatural  manifestation  of 
ousness  disappeared,  and  he  ultimately  regained  his  health. 

further  example  of  this  psychologic  phenomenon  was  furnished  quite 
ly  at  a  meeting  of  the  Clinical  Society  of  London,  where  a  well  known 
;ian  exhibited  a  girl  of  twelve,  belonging  to  a  family  of  good  standing, 
jsplayed  in  the  most  complete  and  indubitable  form  this  condition  of 
existence.  A  description  of  the  case  is  as  follows  : — 
!jast  year,  after  a  severe  illness  which  was  diagnosed  to  be  meningitis, 
»came  subject  to  temporary  attacks  of  unconsciousness,  on  awakening 
nrhich  she  appeared  in  an  entirely  different  character.  In  her  normal 
ion  she  could  read  and  write  and  speak  fluently,  and  with  comparative 
tness.  In  the  altered  mental  condition  following  the  attack  she  loses 
imory  for  ordinary  events,  though  she  can  recall  things  that  have  taken 
during  previous  attacks.  So  complete  is  this  alteration  of  memor}% 
t  first  she  was  unable  to  remember  her  own  name  or  to  identifv  her- 
•  her  parents.     By  patient  training  in  the  abnormal  condition  she  has 
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been  enabled  to  give  things  their  names,  though  she  still  preserves  a  liabv- 
fashion  of  pronouncing.  She  sometimes  remains  in  the  abnormal  eonditioa 
for  days  together  and  the  change  to  her  real  self  takes  place  suddenly,  with- 
out exciting  surprise  or  dismay,  and  she  forthwith  resumes  possession  of  her 
niemory  for  events  of  her  ordinary  life.  During  the  last  montli  or  two  she  ap- 
pears to  have  entered  on  a  new  phase,  for  after  a  mental  blank  of  a  fort- 
night's duration  she  awakened  completely  oblivious  of  all  tliat  had  happened 
since  June,  1895,  and  she  alludes  to  events  that  took  place  just  anterior  u> 
that  date  as  though  they  were  of  recent  occurrence ;  in  fact  she  is  living 
mentally  in  July,  1895.  These  cases,  though  rare,  are  of  course  not  infre- 
quently met  with,  and  they  have  been  carefully  studied,  especially  in  France, 
where  women  ap{>ear  more  prone  to  neurotic  manifestations.  The  hypothesis 
that  finds  most  favor  is  that  the  two  halves  of  the  brain  do  not  work  in  uni- 
son ;  in  other  words,  that  there  has  been  some  interference  with  the  connec- 
tions which  in  the  ordinary  normal  being  make  of  a  wonderful  composite 
organ  like  the  brain  one  organic  whole.'' 

Proust  *  tells  a  story  of  a  Parisian  barrister  of  thirty-three.      His  father 
was  a  heavy  drinker,  his  mother  subject  to  nervous  attacks,  his  younger 
brother  mentally  deficient,  and  the  patient  himself  was  very  impression- 
able.    It   was  said   that  a  judge  in  a  court,  by  fixing   his  gaze  on  him, 
could  send  him  into  an  abnormal  state.     On  one  occasion,  while  l<K>king 
into  a  mirror  in  a  caf6,  he  suddenly  fell  into  a  sleep,  and  was   taken  to 
the  Charity  where  he  was  awakened.     He  suffered  occasional  loss  of  memonr 
for  considerable  lengths  of  time,  and  underwent  a  change  of  personality 
during   these   times.     Though    wide   awake  in  such   conditions    he   nmW 
remember  nothing  of  his  past  life,  and  when  returned  to  his  ori^nal  state  be 
could  remember  nothing  that  occurred  during  his  secondary'  state,  having  vir- 
tually two  distinct  memories.     On  September  23,  1888,  he  quarreled  with 
his  stepfather  in  Paris  and  became  his  second  self  for  three  weeks.      He  fouwi 
himself  in  a  village  100  miles  from  Paris,  remembering  nothing  about  hb 
journey  thereto  ;  but  on  inquiry  he  found  that  he  liad  paid  a  visit  to  the  priest 
of  the  village  who  thought  his  conduct  odd,  and  he  had  previously  stayed 
with  an  uncle,  a  bishop,  in  whose  house  he  had  broken  fiirniture,  torn  up  let- 
ters, and  liad  even  liad  sentence  passed  upon  him  by  a  police  court  for  misde- 
meanor.   During  these  three  weeks  he  had  spent  the  equivalent  of  $UX>,  but 
he  could  not  recall  a  single  item  of  expenditure.     Davies  ^  cites  a  remarkahk 
ease  of  sudden  loss  of  memory  in  a  man  who,  while  on  his  way  to  Australia, 
was  found  by  the  j)olice  in  an  exhausted  condition  and  who  was  confined  in 
the  Kent  Coiuitv  Insane  Asylum.     He  suffered  absolute  lass  of  all  memoiy 
with  tlie  exception  of  the  names  of  two  men  not  close  acquaintances,  both  of 
whom  failed  to  re<M)gnize  him  in  his  changeil  condition  in  confinement.     Four 
months  later  liis  memon'  returned  and  his  identity  was  establislu^l. 
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In  the  Revue  Philosophique  for  1885  there  are  the  details  of  a  case  of  a 
jroung  man  who  seemed  able  to  assume  six  states  of  what  might  be  fairly 
called  different  personalities.  The  memories  attached  to  each  of  these  states 
were  very  different,  though  only  one  was  completely  exclusive  of  the  others. 
The  handwriting  varied  from  complete  competence  to  complete  incompetence. 
His  character  varied  between  childish  timidity,  courteous  reserve,  and  reck- 
less arrogance ;  and  to  four  of  his  conditions  there  was  a  form  of  hysteric 
paralysis  attached.  Mere  suggestion  would  not  only  induce  any  one  of  these 
varied  forms  of  paralysis,  but  also  the  memories,  capacities,  and  characters 
habitually  accompanying  it. 

A  young  man  named  Spencer,  an  inmate  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital, 
was  exhibited  before  the  American  Neurological  Society  in  June,  1896,  as  an 
example  of  dual  personality.  At  the  time  of  writing  he  is  and  has  been  in 
apparently  perfect  health,  with  no  evidence  of  having  been  in  any  other  con- 
dition. His  faculties  seem  perfect,  his  education  manifests  itself  in  his  intel- 
ligent performance  of  the  cleric  duties  assigned  to  him  at  the  hospital,  yet 
the  thread  of  continuous  recollection  which  connects  the  present  moment  with 
its  predecessors— consciousness  and  memory — has  evidently  been  snapped  at 
some  point  of  time  prior  to  March  3d  and  after  January  19th,  the  last  date 
at  which  he  wrote  to  his  parents,  and  as  if  in  a  dream,  he  is  now  living  another 
life.  The  hospital  staff  generally  believe  that  the  man  is  not  "  shamming,''  as 
many  circumstances  seem  to  preclude  that  theory.  His  memory  is  perfect  as 
to  everything  back  to  March  3d.  The  theory  of  hypnotism  was  advanced  in 
explanation  of  this  case. 

The  morbid  sympathy  of  twin  brothers,  illustrated  in  Dumas's  <<  Cor- 
sican  Brothers,"  has  been  discussed  by  Sedgwick,  ElHotson,  Trousseau,  Lay- 
ooek,  Cagentre,  and  others.  Marshall  Hall  relates  what  would  seem  to 
verify  the  Corsican  myth,  the  history  of  twin  brothers  nine  months  of  age, 
who  always  became  simultaneously  affected  with  restlessness,  whooping  and 
crowing  in  breathing  three  weeks  previous  to  simultaneous  convulsions,  etc. 
Rush  •  describes  a  case  of  twin  brothers  dwelling  in  entirely  different  places, 
who  had  the  same  impulse  at  the  same  time,  and  who  eventually  committed 
suicide  synchronously.  Baunir  ^  describes  a  similar  development  of  suicidal 
tendency  in  twin  brothers.  A  peculiar  case  of  this  kind  was  that  of  the 
twin  brothers  Laustand  who  were  nurses  in  a  hospital  at  Bordeaux  ;  they 
invariably  became  ill  at  the  same  time,  and  suffered  cataract  of  the  lens 
together.*^ 

Automatism  has  been  noticed  as  a  sequel  to  cranial  injuries,  and  Huxley 
quotes  a  remarkable  case  reported  by  Mesnet.^  The  patient  was  a  young 
man  whose  parietal  bone  was  partially  destroyed  by  a  ball.  He  exhibited 
signs  of  hemiplegia  on  the  right  side,  but  these  soon  disappeared  and  he 
became  subject  to  periodic  attacks  lasting  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 

»  368,  1837,  559.   b  144,  1863,  No.  2.   c  221,  July,  1844, 169.   d  362,  July  17, 1874. 
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hours,  during  which  he  was  a  mere  automaton.  In  these  attacks  he  walked 
continually,  incessantly  moving  his  jaw,  but  not  uttering  a  word.  He  was 
insensible  to  pain,  electric  shock,  or  pin-prick.  If  a  pen  was  placed  in  his 
hand  he  would  write  a  good  letter,  speaking  sensibly  about  current  topics. 
When  a  cigarette-paper  was  placed  in  his  hand  he  sought  his  tobacco  box,  and 
adroitly  rolled  a  cigarette  and  lighted  it.  If  the  light  went  out  he  procured 
another,  but  would  not  allow  another  to  substitute  a  match.  He  allowed 
his  mustache  to  be  burned  without  resistance,  but  would  not  allow  a 
light  to  be  presented  to  him.  If  chopped  charpie  was  put  in  his 
pocket  instead  of  tobacco  he  knew  no  difference.  While  in  hLs  jieriods 
of  automatism  he  was  in  the  habit  of  stealing  everything  within  his  gntsp. 
He  had  been  a  concert  singer,  and  a  peculiar  fact  was  that  if  given  white 
gloves  he  would  carefully  put  them  on  and  commence  a  pantomime  of  the 
actions  of  a  singer,  looking  over  his  music,  bowing,  assuming  his  position,  and 
then  singing. 

It  is  particularly  in  hypnotic  subjects  that  manifestations  of  automatism 
are  most  marked.  At  the  suggestion  of  battle  an  imaginary  struggle  at  onc^ 
begins,  or  if  some  person  present  is  suggested  as  an  enemy  the  fight  is  con- 
tinued, the  hypnotic  taking  care  not  to  strike  the  person  in  question.  Moll 
conceded  that  this  looked  like  simulation,  but  repetition  of  such  experiments 
forced  him  to  conclude  that  these  were  real,  typical  hypnoses,  in  which,  in 
spite  of  the  sense-delusions,  there  was  a  dim,  dreamy  consciousness  existing, 
which  influenced  the  actions  of  the  subject,  and  which  prevented  him  from 
striking  at  a  human  being,  although  hitting  at  an  imaginary'  object.  Manr 
may  regard  this  behavior  of  hypnotics  as  pure  automatism  ;  and  Moll  add? 
that,  as  when  walking  in  the  street  while  reading  we  automatically  avoid 
knocking  passers-by,  so  the  hv^notic  avoids  hitting  another  person,  although 
he  is  dimlv  or  not  at  all  aware  of  his  existence. 

Gibbs  *  reports  a  curious  case  of  lack  of  integrity  of  the  will  in  a  man  of 
fift>'-five.  When  he  had  once  started  on  a  certain  labor  he  seemed  to  have 
no  power  to  stop  the  muscular  exercise  that  the  task  called  forth.  If  lie 
went  to  the  bam  to  throw  down  a  forkful  of  hay,  he  would  never  stop  un- 
til the  hav  was  exhausted  or  someone  came  to  his  rescue.  If  sent  to  the 
wood-pile  for  a  liandful  of  wood,  he  would  continue  to  bring  in  wood  until 
the  pile  was  exhausted  or  the  room  was  full.  On  all  occasions  his  automatic 
movements  could  only  be  stopped  by  force. 

At  a  meeting  in  Breslau  Meschede  ^  rendered  an  account  of  a  man  wlio 
suffered  from  simple  misdirection  of  movement  without  any  mental  derange- 
ment. If  from  his  own  desire,  or  by  direction  of  others,  he  wanted  to  at- 
tempt any  muscular  movement,  his  muscles  performed  the  exact  op|)osite  to 
his  inclinations.  If  he  desired  to  look  to  the  right,  his  eyes  involuntarilj 
moved  to  the  left.     In  this  case  the  movement  was  not  involuntar\%  as  the 
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muscles  were  quiet  except  when  called  to  action  by  the  will,  and  then  they 
moved  to  the  opposite. 

Presentiment^  or  divination  of  approaching  death,  appearing  to  be  a 
hypothetic  allegation,  has  been  established  as  a  strong  factor  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  fatal  issue  in  many  cases  in  which  there  was  every  hope  for  a  recovery. 
In  fiujt  several  physicians  have  mentioned  with  dread  the  peculiar  obstinacy 
of  such  presentiment.  Hippocrates,  Komanus,  Moller,  Richter,  Jordani,  and 
other  older  writers  speak  of  it.  Montgomery  *  reports  a  remarkable  case  of  a 
woman  suffering  from  carcinoma  of  the  uterus.  He  saw  her  on  October  6, 
1847,  when  she  told  him  she  had  a  strong  presentiment  of  death  on  October 
28th.  She  stated  that  she  had  been  bom  on  that  day,  her  first  husband  had 
died  on  October  28th,  and  she  had  married  her  second  husband  on  that  day. 
On  October  27th  her  pulse  began  to  fail,  she  fell  into  a  state  of  extreme  pros- 
tration, and  at  noon  on  the  28th  she  died.  In  substantiation  of  the  possi- 
bility of  the  influence  of  presentiment  Montgomery  cites  another  case  in 
which  he  was  called  at  an  early  hour  to  visit  a  lady,  the  mother  of  several 
children.  He  found  her  apparently  much  agitated  and  distressed,  and  in 
great  nervous  excitement  over  a  dream  she  had  had,  in  which  she  saw  a 
handsome  monument  erected  by  some  children  to  their  mother.  She  had 
awakened  and  became  dreadfully  apprehensive,  she  could  not  tell  as  to  what. 
The  uneasiness  and  depression  continued,  her  pulse  continued  to  grow  weak,  and 
she  died  at  twelve  that  night  without  a  struggle.  Andrews  ^  has  made  several 
observations  on  this  subject,  and  concludes  that  presentiment  of  death  is  a 
dangerous  symptom,  and  one  which  should  never  be  overlooked.  One  of  his 
cases  was  in  a  man  with  a  fractured  leg  in  the  Mercy  Hospital  at  Pittsburg. 
The  patient  was  in  good  health,  but  one  day  he  became  possessed  of  a  cool, 
quiet,  and  perfectly  clear  impression  that  he  was  about  to  die.  Struck  with 
his  conviction,  Andrews  examined  his  pulse  and  general  condition  minutely, 
and  assured  the  patient  there  was  not  the  slightest  ground  for  apprehension. 
But  he  persisted,  and  was  attacked  by  pneumonia  three  days  later  which 
brought  him  to  the  verge  of  the  grave,  although  he  ultimately  recovered.  In 
another  instance  a  young  man  of  ruddy  complexion  and  apparent  good  health, 
after  an  operation  for  varicocele,  had  a  very  clear  impression  that  he  would 
die.  Careful  examination  showed  no  reason  for  apprehension.  After  five  or 
six  days  of  encouragement  and  assurance,  he  appeared  to  be  cx)nvinced  that 
his  reasoning  was  foolish,  and  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  death.  About  the 
ninth  day  the  wound  ])resented  a  healthy,  rosy  appearance,  and  as  the  patient 
was  cheerful  he  was  allowed  to  leave  his  bed.  After  a  few  hours  the  nurse 
heard  the  noise  of  labored  breathing,  and  on  investigation  found  the  patient 
apparently  in  a  dying  condition.  He  was  given  stimulants  and  regained 
consciousness,  but  again  relapsed,  and  died  in  a  few  moments.  At  the 
necropsy  the  heart  was  found  healthy,  but  there  were  two  or  three  spots  of 

•  308,  1857,  n.  s.,  vol.  iv.,  18.  b  526,  1872. 
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extra vasated  blood  in  the  brain^  and  evidences  of  cerebral  congestion.  Vos  * 
remarks  that  he  remembers  a  case  he  had  wlien  dressing  for  Mr.  Holden  at 
St.  Bartholomews  Hospital :  "  A  man  who  had  been  intemperate  was  roll- 
ing a  sod  of  grass,  and  got  some  grit  into  his  left  palm.  It  inflamed ;  be 
put  on  hot  cow-dung  poultices  by  the  advice  of  some  country  friends.  He 
was  admitted  with  a  dreadfully  swollen  hand.  It  was  opened,  but  the 
phlegmonous  process  spread  up  to  the  shoulder,  and  it  was  opened  in  many 
places,  and  at  last,  under  chloroform,  the  limb  was  amputated  below  tlie 
joint  The  stump  sloughed,  and  pus  pointing  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  an 
opening  was  again  made.  He  became  in  such  a  weak  state  that  chloroform 
could  not  be  administered,  and  one  morning  he  had  such  a  dread  of  more 
incisions  that,  saying  to  us  all  standing  round  his  bed,  ^  I  can  bear  it  no 
more,  I  must  now  die,'  he  actually  did  die  in  a  few  minutes  in  our  presence. 
His  was  the  last  arm  that  Mr.  Holden  ever  amputated  at  St  Bartholomew's.'' 

•  224,  1895,  ii.,  460. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
HISTORIC  EPIDEMICS. 

A  short  history  of  the  principal  epidemics,  including  as  it  does  the 
description  of  anomalous  diseases,  many  of  which  are  now  extinct,  and  the 
valuable  knowledge  which  finally  led  to  their  extinction,  the  extraordinary 
mortalities  which  these  epidemics  caused,  and  many  other  associate  points  of 
interest  would  seem  fitting  to  close  the  observations  gathered  in  this  volume. 
As  the  illustrious  Hecker  says,  in  the  history  of  every  epidemic,  from  the 
earliest  times,  the  spirit  of  inquiry  was  always  aroused  to  learn  the  machinery 
of  such  stupendous  engines  of  destruction  ;  and  even  in  the  earliest  times 
there  was  neither  deficiency  in  courage  nor  in  zeal  for  investigation.  "  When 
the  glandular  plague  first  made  its  appearance  as  a  universal  epidemic,  whilst 
the  more  pusillanimous,  haunted  by  visionary  fears,  shut  themselves  up  in 
their  closets,  some  physicians  at  Constantinople,  astonished  at  the  phenomena, 
oi)ened  the  boils  of  the  deceased.  The  like  has  occurrcKl  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  not  without  favorable  results  for  Science ;  nay,  more  mature 
views  excited  an  eager  desire  to  become  accjuainted  with  similar  or  still 
gn^'eatcr  visitations  among  the  ancients,  but,  as  later  ages  have  always  been 
fond  of  referring  to  Grecian  antiquity,  the  learned  of  those  times,  from  a 
partial  and  meagre  predilection,  were  contente<l  with  the  descriptions  of 
Thucydides,  even  where  nature  had  revealed,  in  infinite  diversity,  the  work- 
ings of  her  powers." 

There  cannot  but  be  a  natural  interest  in  every  medical  mind  to-day  in  the 
few  descriptions  given  of  the  awful  ravages  of  the  e])idcmics  which,  fortun- 
ately, in  our  enlightened  sanitary  era,  have  entirely  disappeared.  In  the  his- 
tor}^  of  such  epidemics  the  name  of  Hecker  stiinds  out  so  prominently  that 
any  remarks  on  this  subject  must  necessarily,  in  some  mcsisure,  find  their 
origin  in  his  writings,  which  include  exhaustive  histories  of  the  black  death, 
the  dancing  mania,  and  the  sweating  sickness.  Few  historians  have  consid- 
eriHl  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  note  an  event  of  such  magnitude  as  the 
black  death,  which  destroyed  millions  of  the  human  race  in  the  fourteenth 
centur>'  and  was  particularly  drt^adful  in  England.  Hume  has  given  but  a 
single  paragraph  to  it  and  others  have  been  eqimlly  brief  Defoe  has  given 
lis  a  journal  of  the  ])lague,  but  it  is  not  written  in  a  true  scientific  spirit ;  and 
Caius,  in  1552,  gave  us  a  primitive  treatise  on  the  sweating  sickness.     It 
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is  due  to  the  translation  of  Hecker's  "  Epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages  '*  by  Bab- 
bington,  made  possible  through  the  good  offices  of  the  Sydenham  Society,  that 
a  major  part  of  the  knowledge  on  this  subject  of  the  English-reading  popu- 
lace has  been  derived. 

The  Black  Death,  or,  as  it  has  been  known,  the  Oriental  plague,  the 
bubonic  plague,  or  in  England,  simply  the  plague,  and  in  Italy,  **  la  Mor- 
talega  "  (the  great  mortality)  derived  its  name  from  the  Orient ;  its  inflam- 
matory boils,  tumors  of  the  glands,  and  black  spots,  indicative  of  putrid  decom- 
position, were  such  as  have  been  seen  in  no  other  febrile  disease.  All  the  symp- 
toms were  not  found  in  every  case,  and  in  many  cases  one  symptom  alone  pre- 
ceded death.  Although  afflicted  with  all  the  manifestations  of  the  plague,  some 
patients  recovered.  According  to  Hecker  the  symptoms  of  cephalic  affliction 
were  seen ;  many  patients  were  stupefied  and  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  or  became 
speechless  from  palsy  of  the  tongue,  while  others  remained  sleepless  and  with- 
out rest  The  fauces  and  tongue  were  black  and  as  if  suffused  with  blood  ;  no 
beverage  could  assuage  the  burning  thirst,  so  that  suffering  continued  without 
alleviation  until  death,  which  many  in  their  despair  accelerated  with  their  own 
hands.  Contagion  was  evident,  for  attendants  caught  the  disease  from  their 
parents  and  friends,  and  many  houses  were  emptied  of  their  inhabitants.  In 
the  fourteenth  century  this  affection  caused  still  deeper  sufferings,  such  as  had 
not  been  hitherto  experienced.  The  organs  of  respiration  became  the  seats  of 
a  putrid  inflammation,  blood  was  expectorated,  and  the  breath  possessed  a  pes- 
tiferous odor.  In  the  West  an  ardent  fever,  accompanied  by  an  evacuation  of 
blood,  proved  fatal  in  the  first  three  days.  It  appears  that  buboes  and  inflam- 
matory boils  did  not  at  first  appear,  but  the  disease  in  the  form  of  carbim- 
cular  affection  of  the  lungs  (anthrax  artigen)  caused  the  fatal  issue  before  the 
other  symptoms  developed.  Later  on  in  the  history  of  the  plague  the  inflam- 
matory boils  and  buboes  in  the  groins  and  axillae  were  recognized  at  once  as 
prognosticating  a  fatal  issue. 

The  history  of  this  plague  extends  almost  to  prehistoric  times.  There 
was  a  pest  in  Athens  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ.  There  was  another 
in  the  second  eentur>',  A.  D.,  under  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  again 
in  the  third  century,  under  the  reign  of  the  Gauls  ;  following  this  was  the 
terrible  epidemic  of  the  sixth  century,  which,  after  having  ravaged  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Gauls,  extended  westward.  In  542  a  Greek  historian,  Proc(v 
pius,  born  about  the  year  500,  gives  a  good  description  of  this  plague  in  a 
work,  "  Pestilentia  Gravissima,"  so  called  in  the  Latin  translation.  Dupouy 
in  "  Le  Moyen  Age  M^ical,"  ^^^  says  that  it  commenced  in  the  village  of 
Peleuse,  in  Egypt,  and  followed  a  double  course,  one  branch  going  to  Alex- 
andria and  the  other  to  Palestine.  It  reached  Constantinople  in  the  Spring 
of  543,  and  produced  the  greatest  devastation  wherever  it  appeared.  In  the 
course  of  the  succeeding  half  century  this  epidemic  became  pandemic  and 
spread  over  all  the  inhabited  earth.     The  epidemic  lasted  four  months  in 
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Constantinople^  from  5000  to  10,000  people  dying  each  day.  In  his  "  His- 
tory of  France/^  from  417  to  591,  Gregorius  speaks  of  a  malady  under  the 
name  inguinale  which  depopulated  the  Province  of  Aries.  In  another 
passage  this  illustrious  historian  of  Tours  says  that  the  town  of  Narbonne 
was  devastated  by  a  maladie  des  dines.  We  have  records  of  epidemics  in 
France  from  567  to  590,  in  which  bubonic  symptoms  were  a  prominent  fea- 
ture. About  tlie  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  bubonic  plague  made 
another  incursion  from  the  East.  In  1333,  fifteen  years  before  the  plague 
appeared  in  Europe,  there  were  terrible  droughts  in  China  followed  by  enor- 
mous floods  in  which  thousands  of  people  perished.  There  are  traditions 
of  a  plague  in  Tche  in  1334,  following  a  drought,  which  is  said  to  have  car- 
ried off*  about  5,000,000  people.  During  the  fifteen  years  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  plague  in  Europe  there  were  peculiar  atmospheric  phenomena  all 
over  the  world,  besides  numerous  earthquakes.  From  the  description  of  the 
stinking  atmosphere  of  Europe  itself  at  this  time  it  is  quite  possible  that 
part  of  the  disease  came,  not  from  China,  but  originated  in  Southern  Europe 
itself.  From  China  the  route  of  caravans  ran  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  through  Asia,  to  Tauris.  Here  ships  were  ready  to  take  the  produce 
of  the  East  to  Constantinc^le,  the  capital  of  commerce,  and  the  medium  of 
communication  between  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Other  caravans  went 
from  Europe  to  Asia  Minor  and  touched  at  the  cities  south  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  lastly  there  were  others  from  Bagdad  through  Arabia  to  Egypt ; 
the  maritime  communication  on  the  Red  Sea  to  Arabia  and  Egypt  was  also 
not  inconsiderable.  In  all  these  directions  contagion  found  its  way,  though 
doubtless  Constantinople  and  the  harbors  of  Asia  Minor  were  the  chief  foci 
of  infection,  whence  it  radiated  to  the  most  distant  seaports  and  islands.  As 
early  as  1347  the  Mediterranean  shores  were  visited  by  the  plague,  and  in 
Januar}',  1348,  it  appeared  in  the  south  of  France,  the  north  of  Italy,  and 
also  in  Spain.  Place  after  place  was  attacked  throughout  the  year,  and  after 
ravishing  the  whole  of  France  and  Germany,  the  plague  appeared  in  Eng- 
land, a  period  of  three  months  elapsing  before  it  reached  London.  The 
northern  kingdoms  were  attacked  in  1349,  but  in  Russia  it  did  not  make  its 
ap})earance  before  1361. 

As  to  the  mortality  of  this  fearful  epidemic  Dupouy  considers  that  in  the 
space  of  four  years  more  than  75,000,000  fell  victims,  tliat  is,  about  half  of 
the  population  of  the  countries  visited.  Hecker  estimates  tliat  from  1347  to 
1351,  25,000,000  people  died,  or  one-quarter  of  the  total  population  of  Europe. 
It  was  reported  to  Pope  Clement  that  throughout  the  East,  probably  with  the 
exception  of  China,  nearly  24,000,000  iKH>ple  liud  fallen  victims  to  the  plague. 
Tlurteen  millions  are  said  to  have  died  in  China  alone.  Constantino])le  lost 
two-thirds  of  its  population.  When  the  plague  was  at  its  greatest  violence 
Cairo  lost  daily  from  10,000  to  15,000,  as  many  as  nuKlern  plagues  have  carried 
off  during  their  whole  course.    India  was  de])opulated.    Tartary,  Mesopotamia, 
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Syria,  Armenia,  and  Arabia  were  covered  with  dead  bodies.  In  this  latter 
country  Arabian  historians  mention  that  Maara  el  nooman,  Schisur,  and  Harem 
in  some  unaccountable  manner  remained  free.  The  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean were  ravaged  and  ships  were  seen  on  the  high  seas  without  sailors. 
In  "  The  Decameron ''  Boccaccio  gives  a  most  graphic  description  of  the 
plague  and  states  that  in  Florence,  in  four  months,  100,000  perished  ;  before 
the  calamity  it  was  hardly  supposed  to  contain  so  many  inhabitants.  Accopd- 
ing  to  Hecker,  Venice  lost  100,000 ;  London,  100,000  ;  Paris,  50,000 ; 
Siena,  70,000;  Avignon,  60,000;  Strasburg,  16,000;  Norwich,  51,100. 
Dupouy  says  that  in  one  month  there  were  56,000  victims  in  Marseilles,  and 
at  Montpellier  three-quarters  of  the  population  and  all  the  physicians  were 
stricken  with  the  epidemic. 

Johanna  of  Burgundy,  wife  of  King  Philip  VI.  of  Valois  ;  Johanna  II., 
Queen  of  Navarre,  granddaughter  of  Philippe  le  Bel ;  Alphonse  XI.  of 
Castile,  and  other  notable  persons  perished.  All  the  cities  of  Cngland  suf- 
fered incredible  losses.  Germany  seems  to  have  been  particularly  spared ; 
according  to  a  probable  calculation,  only  about  1,250,000  dying.  Italy  was 
most  severely  visited,  and  was  said  to  have  lost  most  of  its  inhabitants.  In 
the  north  of  Europe  two  of  the  brothers  of  Magnus,  King  of  Sweden,  died ; 
and  in  Westgothland  alone  466  priests  died.  The  plague  showed  no  decrease 
in  the  northern  climates  of  Iceland  and  Greenland,  and  caused  great  havoc  in 
those  countries. 

The  moral  effect  of  such  a  great  pandemic  plague  can  be  readily  sor- 
mised.  The  mental  shock  sustained  by  all  nations  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  black  plague  is  beyond  parallel  and  description.  An  awful  sense  of  con- 
trition and  repentance  seized  Christians  of  every  community.  They  resolved 
to  forsake  their  vices,  and  to  make  restitution  for  past  offenses  ;  hence  ex- 
treme religious  fanaticism  held  full  sway  throughout  Euroj^e.  The  zeal  of 
the  penitents  stoppwl  at  nothing.  The  so-called  Brotherhood  of  the  Cros*, 
otherwise  known  as  the  Order  of  Flagellants,  which  had  arisen  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  but  was  suppressed  by  the  mandates  and  strenuous  efforts  of  the 
Church,  was  revived  during  the  plague,  and  numbers  of  these  advocates  of 
self-chastisement  roamed  through  the  various  countries  on  their  great  pil- 
grimages. Their  power  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Church  was  in 
considerable  danger,  for  these  religious  enthusiasts  gained  more  credit  among 
the  people,  and  ojxjrated  more  strongly  on  their  minds  than  the  priests  from 
whom  they  so  entirely  withdrew  that  they  even  absolved  each  other.  Their 
strength  grew  with  such  rapidity,  and  their  numbers  increased  to  such  an  extent 
daily,  that  the  State  and  the  Church  were  forced  to  combine  for  their  suppres- 
sion. Degeneracy,  however,  soon  crept  in,  crimes  were  committed,  and  thev 
went  beyond  their  strength  in  attempting  the  performance  of  miracles.  One  of 
the  most  fearful  consequences  of  this  frenzy  was  the  persecution  of  the  Jew>. 
This  alien  race  was  given  up  to  the  merciless  fury  and  cruelty  of  the  populace. 
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The  persecution  of  the  Jews  commenced  m  September  and  October,  1348,  at 
Chillon  on  Lake  Geneva,  where  criminal  proceedings  were  instituted  against 
them  on  the  mythic  charge  of  poisoning  the  public  wells.  These  persecuted 
people  were  summoned  before  sanguinary  tribunals,  beheaded  and  burned  in 
the  most  fearful  manner.  At  Strasburg  2000  Jews  were  burned  alive  in  their 
own  burial-ground,  where  a  large  scaffold  had  been  erected,  tlieir  wealth  being 
divided  among  the  people.  In  Mayence  12,000  Jews  were  said  to  have 
been  put  to  a  cruel  death.  At  Eslingen  the  whole  Jewish  community 
burned  themselves  in  their  synagogue,  and  mothers  were  often  seen  throwing 
their  children  on  the  pile,  to  prevent  them  from  being  baptized,  and  then 
precipitating  themselves  into  the  flames.  The  cruel  and  avaricious  desires 
of  the  monarchs  against  these  thrifty  and  industrious  people  added  fuel  to 
the  flames  of  the  popular  passion,  and  even  a  fanatic  zeal  arose  among  the 
Jews  to  perish  as  martyrs  to  their  ancient  religion.  When  we  sum  up  the 
actual  effects  as  well  as  the  afl^r  effects  of  the  black  death,  we  are  appalled 
at  the  magnitude  of  such  a  calamity,  the  like  of  which  the  world  had  never 
seen  before. 

In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  the  plague  was  generally  diffnsed 
throughout  Europe,  and  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  final 
Occidental  incursion  of  the  plague  took  place.  From  1 603  to  1 604  over  30,000 
people  perished  in  London  from  the  plague,  and  in  1625  the  mortality  in  that 
city  amounted  to  35,417  persons.  But  the  great  plague  of  London  did  not 
begin  until  1664.  In  this  plague  the  patient  at  first  became  sensible  of  great 
weariness  and  fatigue,  had  slight  chills,  nausea,  vomiting,  vertigo,  and  pains 
in  the  loins.  The  mental  disturbance  rapidly  increased,  and  stupor  and  de- 
lirium ensued.  The  face  was  alternately  flushed  and  pallid,  and  a  sense  of 
constriction  was  experienced  in  the  region  of  the  heart.  Darting  pains  were 
felt  all  over  the  body,  soon  followed  by  the  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic 
glands,  or  by  the  formation  of  carbuncles  in  various  parts  of  the  body. 
About  the  third  day  the  tongue  became  dry  and  brown,  and  the  gums, 
tongue,  and  teeth  were  covered  with  a  dark  fur,  and  the  excretions  became 
offensive ;  paralysis  intervened  ;  ecchymosed  patches  or  stripes  due  to  extra- 
vasation appeared  on  the  skin ;  finally  the  pulse  sank,  the  body  grew  cold 
and  clammy,  delirium  or  coma  seized  the  victim,  and  in  five  or  six  days, 
sometimes  in  two  or  three,  the  painful  struggle  was  at  an  end. 

It  was  supposed  tliat  the  disease  originated  in  the  Orient  and  was  brought 
to  London  from  Holland.  In  his  "  Journal  of  the  Plague  in  Ijondon  "  Defoe 
describes  its  horrors,  and  tells  of  the  dead-cart  which  went  through  the  streets 
gathering  tlie  victims.  A  few  extracts  from  Pepys's  "  Diarj',"  the  evidence  of 
an  eye-witness  and  a  contemporary,  sliow  the  ghastly  asptnits  of  this  terrible 
visitation.  On  August  31st  he  writes :  "  In  the  City,  this  week,  died  7496, 
and  of  them  6102  died  of  the  plague.  But  it  Ls  found  that  the  tnie  numlxjr 
of  the  dead  this  week  is  nearer  10,000  ;  partly  from  the  poor  who  cannot  be 
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taken  care  of  through  the  greatness  of  the  number,  and  partly  from  the 
Quakers  and  others  that  will  not  have  any  bell  rung  for  theni«"  According 
t^)  Adams,  John  Evelyn  noted  in  his  "  Kal^idarium "  : — "  Sept  7th.— 
Near  10,000  now  died  weekly ;  however,  I  went  all  along  the  City  and 
suburbs  from  Kent  street  to  St  James's,  a  dismal  passage,  and  dangerous 
to  see  so  many  coffins  exposed  in  the  streets ;  the  streets  thin  of  people,  the 
sh<>])s  shut  up,  and  all  in  silence,  no  one  knowing  whose  turn  might  be  next'^ 

As  the  cold  weather  came  on  the  plague  diminished  in  intensity  and  the 
pcH)ple  regained  their  confidence  and  returned  to  the  city.  According  to 
Adams,  *  in  the  first  week  of  March,  1666,  deaths  by  the  plague  had  decreased 
to  42  ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  it  was  nearly  extinct  after  carrj-ing  off 
about  100,000  victims.  In  our  days  we  can  hardly  comprehend  the  filthy  hygi- 
enic conditions  under  which  the  people  in  the  cities  lived,  and  it  was  proba- 
bly to  this  fact  that  the  growth  and  perpetuation  of  this  plague  was  due. 

As  to  the  bubonic  plague  recentiy  raging  in  Camptown,  China,  Maiy 
Niles  ^  says  that  it  was  the  same  disease  as  the  great  London  plague,  and 
was  cluiracterized  mainly  by  glandular  enlargement.  It  had  not  appeared 
in  the  Canton  district  for  forty  years  or  more,  though  it  was  endemic  in  Yun- 
nan. In  some  places  it  b^an  in  the  winter ;  and  as  early  as  January  ^ 
herself  found  the  first  case  in  Canton  in  an  infected  house.  In  no  case  was 
direct  contagiousness  found  to  exist  The  glands  enlarged  twelve  hours  afiier 
die  fever  began,  and  sometimes  suppurated  in  nonfatal  cases  in  a  short  time. 
Kitasato  has  recently  announced  the  discovery  of  the  specific  cause  of  the 
bulK)nic  plague. 

Sweating  Sickness. — According  to  Hecker,  very  shortly  after  Henry's 
triumplmnt  march  from  Bosworth  Field,  and  his  entry  into  the  capital  on 
August  8,  1485,  the  sweating  sickness  began  its  ravages  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  densely  }K>jHdated  city.  According  to  Lord  Bacon  the  disease  be- 
gan alxHit  Si^pteniWr  21st,  and  lasted  to  the  end  of  Oi*tober,  1485.  The 
physicians  ixnild  do  little  or  nothing  for  the  people,  and  seemeil  to  take  do 
aoiHHint  of  the  olinii*al  history  of  the  disease, — in  this  respect  not  unlike  the 
(in^ek  physicians  who  for  four  hundred  years  paid  no  attention  to  small-pox 
Ikhiuisc  they  iH>uld  find  no  description  of  it  in  the  immortal  works  of  Galen. 
The  «iusi«  si»enuHl  to  Ix*  uncleanliness,  gluttony,  immoderate  drinking,  and 
alsi>  st^ven^  inundations  leaving  decaying  vegetation.  Kichmond's  army  has 
Ihh^u  iH>nsidonHl  a  factor  in  the  germination  of  the  seeds  of  pestilent  dkoider 
which  bn>ke  out  simhi  after  in  the  camps  of  Litchfield,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Stn*ern. 

Sweating  sicknt^ss  \\iis  an  inflamniatoiy  rheumatic  fever,  with  great  tli:^- 
onltT  of  the  niTvous  system,  and  was  cliaracterized  by  a  pn^fuse  aini  injuri- 
t>us  jK»rspinition.  In  the  English  epidemic  the  brain,  meningtes,  ami  the 
niTVi»s  won^  aflivtinl  in  a  jK^culiar  manner.     The  functii>ns  of  the  jhkhiiik>- 
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gastric  nerves  were  violently  disordered  in  this  disease,  as  was  shown  by  the 
oppressed  respiration  and  extreme  anxiety,  with  nausea  and  vomiting, — symp- 
toms to  which  modern  physicians  attach  much  importance.  The  stupor  and 
profound  lethargy  show  that  there  was  an  injury  to  the  brain,  to  which,  in 
all  probability,  was  added  a  stagnation  of  black  blood  in  the  torpid  veins. 
Probably  decomposing  blood  gave  rise  to  the  offensive  odor  of  the  person. 
The  function  of  the  limgs  was  considerably  impaired.  The  petechial  fever  in 
Italy  in  1505  was  a  form  of  the  sweating  sickness.  There  were  visitations 
in  1506  and  in  1515  in  England.  In  1517  the  disease  lasted  full  six  months 
and  reachccl  its  greatest  height  about  six  weeks  after  its  appearance,  but  wfw 
apparently  limited  to  England.  Meningeal  symptoms  were  characteristic  of 
the  third  visitation  of  the  disease.  In  1528  and  1529  there  was  a  fourth 
visitation  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  French  Army  before  Naples. 
It  is  said  that  in  1524  a  petechial  fever  carried  off  50,000  people  in  Milan, 
and  possibly  this  was  the  same  disease.  In  1529  the  disease  had  spread  all 
over  Europe,  attended  with  great  mortality. 

Germany,  France,  and  Italy  were  visited  equally.  The  famine  in  Ger- 
many, at  this  time,  is  described  by  authorities  in  a  tone  of  deep  sympathy. 
Swabia,  Lorraine,  Alsace,  and  provinces  on  the  l)order  of  the  lower  Khine, 
were  frightfully  affected,  so  that  the  disease  rcache<l  the  same  heights  there  as 
in  France.  In  England  Henry  VIII.  endeavored  to  avoid  the  epidemic  by 
continual  traveling,  until  at  last  he  grew  tired  of  so  unsettleil  a  life  and  deter- 
miniKl  to  await  his  destiny  at  Tytynhangar.  It  was  not  the  inhabitants  of 
tJie  land  alone  who  were  affected,  but  even  fish  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  sick- 
ened. Acconling  to  iSc^hiller,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Freiburg  in  Breisgau, 
dead  binls  were  found  scattered  luider  the  trees  with  boils  as  large  as  peas 
onder  their  wings, — indicating  among  them  a  disease,  and  this  extended  far 
beyond  the  southern  districts  of  the  Rhine.  The  disease  was  undoubtedly  of 
a  miasmatic  infectious  nature,  as  wjis  proved  by  its  rapid  spread  and  the  occa- 
sional absence  of  a  liistory  of  contagion.  It  was  |)articularly  favored  in  its 
development  by  high  temperature  and  humidity. 

The  moral  effect  of  the  sweatuig  sickness,  similar  to  that  of  the  black 
plague,  was  again  to  increase  religious  fanaticism  and  recreate  the  zeal  of 
persecution. 

On  the  loth  of  April,  1551,  there  was  an  outbreak  of  the  fifth  and  last 

epidemic  of  sweating  fever  in  Shrewsbury,  on  the  Severn.     With  stinking 

mists  it  gradually  spread  all  over  England,  and  on  the  9th  of  July  it  reached 

I»mlon.     The    mortality  was    verj'  considerable.      The    English    residents 

were  particularly  susw})tible,  foreigners  l)eing  comparatively  exempt.     The 

epidemic  terminat<^Kl  about  the  80th    of  SeptemlK»r.     Since    that  time  the 

sweating  sickness  has  never  reappeare<l  in  England  ;  but  in  the  lK»ginningof 

the  eighttH?nth  centur}'  a  disease  ver}'  similar  in  symptoms  and  course  broke 

out  in  Picardy,  in  Northern  France.     Toward  the  end  of  the  centur}'  it  spnwl 
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to  th(^  Hoiith  of  France,  and  since  that  time  has  appeared  epidemically,  195 
(lintinct  outhrcakH  having  been  ob8er\'ed  in  the  course  of  one  hundred  and 
nixty-nine  years,  from  1618  to  1787.  The  disease  has  frequently  appeared  in 
Italy  nincc^  1750,  and  in  various  parts  of  Grermany  since  1801.  In  Belgium 
it  hiiH  biHMi  observwl  in  a  few  places  within  the  present  centur}'  (Rohe). 

Chronologic  Table  of  the  Principal  Plagues. — In  December,  1880, 

II.  P.  Potter,  F.  11.  C.  S.,  published  a  chronologic  table  of  some  of  the  prin- 
eipiil  plagues  on  reeonl."  In  comments  on  his  table.  Potter  says  that  he  has 
doubtless  ineludiHl  mention  of  many  plagues  which,  although  described  under 
that  name,  are  prol)jd)ly  a  dissimilar  disease,  writers  having  ap]>lied  the  terms 
IH'stilential  and  pestilent  in  a  generic  sense  to  diseases  specifically  difierent 
It  nuist  also  \h}  remembered  that,  in  some  cases,  death  must  have  been  due  to 
famine,  want,  and  privation,  which  are  so  frequently  coexistent  ^-ith  pestilence. 
Following  the  idi'a  of  Hecker,  the  dancing  manias  have  been  included  in  this 
table. 
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North  of  Enrope,     .... 


On  their  ronte  to  besiege  Tagnn- 

Before  Syracase,  Livy,  sxv. 
Livj,  ili.,  21. 


Zouama,  lib.  xil. 
Nicephoma,  xiii. 


f  Dysentery. 

A  plagne  raging,  with  iutermia- 

siona,  in  meet   parta  of  the 

world, — Nicepb.,  ivii. 


I  With  intermlasiouH. 


.  .  I  AffertiDK  chiefly  the  oMt. 
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Datk. 

A.n. 

IMM,  .    .    . 
lOOA,     .    . 

ICHJ7.     ,    . 
HMW,     .    . 


\ 


Locality. 


{ 


England  luid  other  parts) 
of  Europe, j 


•  •   • 


•   «   * 


Mortality. 


Half  the  hu- 
man race, 


Remarks. 


} 
{. 


Emperor  Otho's  army. 
Raged  for  three  years. 

With  intermieaions. 

Convulsive  disease ;  dance 
Vitus. 


I 


\ 


England  and  Gaul, 

Saracen  army, \ 

York  and  Dnrhaai,     .  .  . 

l\>nslantinople, i 

Euit>|H>  (various  parts),  .  . 
Various  parte  of  the  globe, 

Englaml, , 

England, , 

England  and  Room,    ... 

Englaml^  .«,,.... 


Many    thou*  f    Marching  to  invade  Rome ; 
sands,    .   .  \       for  two  years. 


Lasted  272  yeare. 
?I>v9enterT. 


«      ^       « 


l^uielta. 


««%%«•% 


{ 


%      *      %      %      % 


OolySpnsoiis) 
oatorTOfOOO  V 

sorriTed.    .  j 
30.000 

f 

...  I 


1*5;^      . 

.   ,    SimiUx 

4.000     ^ 
1 

K^^\ 

1 

GnmtaMrtaiirr 

LAftTilk^ 

ls^4\     .    , 

S|^ll«    ;Uld    JfcpwA   owr 

V       ttK^  ^b«^a^  mtKL     .   . 

umntrr«f  the 

i:^ii^    . 

.    .      ^Ikyv^KlTx 

AVAt^ 

I.^IT. 

lA^fi^K^Sk                 ,,.,-, 

0<\AV 

, 

^  *tfcK>P»                  »    »    .     ,    ^    . 

UUAV 

l.«Sx< 

*\A>l* 

. 

55^**WL 

»\-4«i» 

IWPV      . 

S>  tia.i^k^wic«x  lial^.<y|n& 

«                k               - 

tJ^V>M. 

lrv^ae&i&. 

■                .               •>. 

l^^ 

i^^M^                 

A1.V*i* 

.V.«# 

t,<iJC\ 

>^\.»«irWK    . 

:*\#i» 

N>m:^v^       

jr.:-H 

Vtr^iftMAb..     ...... 

*  >i« 

l.<i>y; 

•^W^fc*.^*^                                     *.                                                 ^             ^             m               «              « 

•               m 

:,^\ 

^.'..'•fcvxrj*-              

:i^. /•»•» 

t.^b^'T'A 

^^•ua«£  joil  I^dutii.     .    . 

,    . 

>U£V«%«MMk                       ... 

l3r>K&.    ^.  WW 

*■   v^^ 

*:^/»  asnt*    F^raa  *-'*  .    jik 

»  ^-  •» 

v*hf«m!«k  7m«*JK«t». 

^fX 

y:7W*i»*t^ 

^s 

>N-          t'. 

. 

>^ 

\.l.  »  l^,-** 

•  ^s"' 

^"»»i-'Hin<. 

•  ^. 

V^tvitaw,  >  ffs.  Aftiil  Nrt*^' 

.  v^ 

«»»;^  jiscwvnftiW 

King  Philip  «f  Fraixe 
Spain  with  d[I.OW 
S.Wik  CBTalrr. 


mvi 


jJOSTTsnt 


im*  c^-^yi^^ 


It  ^ 


T^;.  r«Hm. 
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TABLE  OF  PLAGUES.— Otm/mnerf. 


Date. 


r-39 


•81, 

-86, 


{ 


{ 
{ 


-1602, 


Locality. 


Spain, 

London, 

Seville, •.   .   . 

Strasburg,      

Barcelona, 

Haescar  in  the  kingdom) 

of  Aragon, j 

Italy,  C^nl,  Germany,  1 

and  Spain, j 

Italy,     

Parma, 

France, 

Seville, 


Andalusia,    .   , 

Barcelona, 

Mallorca, 

Saragossa,      

Britain, 

England, 

Germany, 

Cork  and  Dresden,  .... 

England, 

Constantinople, 

Metz, 

England,    Holland,    and  i 

Germany, j 

Spain, 

Mnrcia,      

London  and  most  of  the^ 

principal  cities  of  En-  \ 

rope,  .......    ij 

Barcelona, 

Lyons, 

"  Morbus  Hangaricus,'' 

Spain, 

Dresden, 

Spain  and  Italy, 

Rome,* 

Lnl)eck,  • 

Hamburg, 

Cairo  and  the  East,     .   .    . 
Spain,  especially  Oadiz, 
Narva  and  Revel,  in  LiO 

vonia, / 

Seville, 

Dresden, 


MoRTALrrr. 


Rkmakks. 


30,000 


LondoA, 


{ 


30,000, 


Sarago8Ba,10,000 


Malta, 


{ 


Muscovy, 

Livonia, 

I^ondon, 

Paris,      

Throughout  Europe,   .    .    . 

Seville, 

(rranatla,    ........ 

Constiiiitinople, 

France  and  Constantino- 


f 


l>le. 


Germany,     Denmark, 


Eg.vpt,  and  Le 


I 

I  m  a  r  k ,  1 
vant,     .  j 


4,000 

8,000 

3,000 

500,000 

•       •       • 

Revel,  6,000 


•       ■       • 


70,000  in 
Lislion  and 
Spain, 
500,000 
30,000 
36,000 
2,000  weekly, 


200,000 


} 


•       «       • 


Dancing  disease. 


*' Sweating   sickness*'   in  Eng- 
land. 


Spread  to  Brabant 
Sweating  sickness 


Spotted  fever, 


Flanders,  etc. 
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TABLE  OF  PLAGUES.— OwUtnttttf. 


lUTK. 


A.M. 
MlUtI, 


•    t    t 


•    •    * 


•    •    t 


t       t 


«    »    • 


1044. 

in4u, 


•       •       * 


>       •       * 


«       •       « 


«      *      % 


»       «       « 


lAAH, 


k   *   « 


\   %   » 


1««4. 

Its::!, 


^>>v 


't^s" 


s'  j^; 


^»^ 


^>5k 


IXIOALITY. 


I^uulon, 


ThnHifthoQt  EngUuid,     .   . 

I^yoiiH, 

DnvHlmif 

lH\vdoii  luul  Ninegnen,  .   . 


•  •  • 


MmlrUl. 

Himtii, 

Nl(lll(H>W,      .    , 

KiKH 

Amntt^niMii, , 

l^yUwi,     ,.»..... 

Nl^U(>e^ 

IWiH^vmiHK 

l««^Hm« •  .  . 

K^mi^'^ 

Y^HiW •  •  . 

Kh^^iihI, 

An\»tiK\liiHi« 

S|wiii« 

M»)nk 

iWriMMi^x 

;^l«^ 


MORTALITT. 


Remarks. 


Ist  year,  8,0001 

2d     **   11,000  I     T     .^  .„, 

3d     -   12,000       ^^""^  ^^" 

4th   "   35,417  J 

London,  30,000 

60,000 

•   %   • 
Leyden,  20,000 
London,  10,000 


200,000 

200,000 

9,000 

13,200 

13,000 

240,000 


years. 


9.000 

10.000 

10.000 

401X000 

G0.O0O 

^000 


\ 


Three -qnaiten  of  the  inh 
tantB. 


I 


11 


»(> 


l\^)X<«>l4^pf«k       .     .     .     ^ 

« 

% 

^(MW^ 

:^vOKV«k 

■* 

« 

9A.<IW 

\|jl^>V<i*fS^ 

«      «      « 

Ul 

■* 

-    - 

Si?%fc^,X     >       .... 

« 

^      * 

,  VtOft^MIV                  .     ,     - 

^ 

:  jW    n    nw 

Vx?7«-    .            - 

- 

\>fc  -v* 

:»M.  HM* 

:T5^o»i*i. 

\V^ilVw 

« 

4K  ftW  n<^ii^ 

O^^wr^.'fc. 

- 

itfiL  .jin'Qik]- 

4 

Timoi*?. 

*>.«;ui«*  w%t  T^r«p*flr^ 

** 

-''m  -*h«;^«Mk 

N  tAniv«    .ir^^fiSMfau    «ia. 

'>At1^*<*t&V 

Vv»»*N. 

*<.  "VJ^. 

k.'.n,    »»«     {^D^CSW 

*•  *^ 

>fcV"S  -*i5K 

»»>  m^ 

im_jf4L  cai?^  3fr: 


,  ■  v'>s.?*«-. ?  -r^m*!" 


SMALLPOX. 
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TABLE  OF  PLAGUES.— Om^intMid. 


Date. 


-85, 


t  • 


f  • 


-76, 


Locality. 


{ 


Moscow, 

Bassora, 

Egypt,     Dalmatia,    Con-  \ 
stantinople,  etc.,      .    .    \ 

Egypt, 

Barbary, 

Fez, 

Portngal, 


Gibraltar, 


{ 


Constantinople, 

Malta, 

Corfu, 

Throngbont  tbe  babitable  i 

globe, \ 

Syria,    especially    about ) 

Erzeroum, / 

Asiatic  Turkey, 

Egypt, 

Mesopotamia, 

Resht,  near  the  Caspian,    . 


Mortality. 


133,299  in  18  \ 
months,    .  / 
80,000 


800,000 

3,000  daily, 

247,000 

Out  of  14,000) 
only  28  es-  > 
capled,    .   .  J 
160,000 
4,483 


20,000  in  1876, 


REMABK& 


In  the  French  army  in  £g3rpt. 

•       •       • 

Among  British  troops. 


Dancing  mania. 


Sinall-IK)X. — From  certain  Chinese  records  it  appears  that  small-pox,  or 
.sea.se  with  similar  symptoms,  was  known  in  China  before  the  Christian 
and  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  known  at  a  very  early  period  in  India. 
Bt  likely  it  was  introduced  into  Europe  in  the  second  century'  by  a  Roman 
ly  returning  from  Asia.  Before  the  sixth  century,  the  terrible  century  of 
great  plague,  there  seem  to  be  no  reconls  of  small-jwx  or  other  eruptive 
ers.  Neither  Hippocrates,  Galen,  nor  the  Greek  physicians  who  practised 
iome,  mention  small-jwx,  although  it  is  now  believed  that  the  Emi)eror 
reus  Aurelius  died  of  this  disease.  Acconling  to  DuiKuiy,  the  first  docu- 
nt  mentioning  variola  was  in  570  A.  D.,  by  Marius,  a  scholar  of  Avenches, 
Switzerland,  ("^l/mo  570y  morbus  validics  cum  profluvio  ventrUy  et  variola^ 
Uam  CraUUimque  vahle  affeciC^)  Ten  years  later  Gregory  of  Tours  describes 
epidemic  with  all  the  symptoms  of  small-iH)x  in  the  fifth  n^ign  of 
ig  Childebcrt  (580);  it  started  in  the  region  of  Auvergne,  which  was 
ndated  by  a  grcjit  flood  ;  he  also  describes  a  similar  epi<lemic  in  Touraine 
582.  Rhazes,  or  as  the  Arabs  call  him,  Abu  Beer  Mohammed  Ibn 
arfyd  Ar-Razi,  in  the  latter  jxirt  of  the  ninth  century  wrote  a  most  cele- 
UhI  work  on  small-jx)x  and  measles,  which  is  the  earliest  accurate  <lescrip- 
I  (»f  thrse  diseases,  although  Rhazes  himself  mentions  st»venil  writers  who 
previously  descril>(»d  them,  an<l  who  had  formuhitiHl  rules  for  their  cure. 
exi)laine<l  these  dis(»as(»s  bv  the  theory  of  fermentation,  and  n»commendeil 
cooling  treatment.  Adams  remarks  that  although  it  is  probable  that 
ill-pox  existe<l  for  ages  in  Hind<K)stan  and  China,  Iwing  completely  isolated 
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ill  tliow  r(Miiitri('H  from  i\w  EuroiM^an  world,  it  was  not  introduced  into  the 
VVi'Ht   until   till*  vXim*  of  the  wventh  century.     Imported  into  Eg^'pt  bv  tk 
AniliiiiiiM,  it  followc<l  in  the  tmelcH  of  their  conquests,  and  was  in  this  way 
|)rn|Nipit4'(l  over  Knn)|M».     The  foregoing  statement  disagrees  with  Dupouy 
and  othern.      It  in  we'll  known  tliat  8mall-{M>x  was  prevalent  in  Europe  before 
ltliiiX(«H*H  deHeripti(»n  of  it,  and  after  the  Crusades  it  spread  over  Central  and 
WentiTn  Kun)p<s  but  did  not  extend  to  the  northern  countries  until  some  years 
Inter.      In  1507  the  S|NUuard8  intriKluced  it  into  San  Domingo,  and  in  1510 
iuti»  M«»xieo,  when*  it  provwl  a  more  fatal  scourge  than  the  swords  of  Ci>rt« 
niul  bin  foHowers,  for  HCH»onling  to  Robertson  it  swept  away  in  Mexico  three 
millions  and  a  half  of  ptH>ple.     In  1707  it  appeared  in  Iceland,  and  carried 
olVmon*  than  ont^fourth  of  its  inlmbitants ;  in  1733,  according  to  Collins<«i, 
it  alnuwt  depopulattnl  (invnland.     The  Samoyeils,  Ostiaks,  and  other  natives 
ot*  Kasteru  Siberia,  havt*  fnH|Uontly  suflered  fn>m  devastating  epidemics.    In 
Kamelmtka  the  tlist^ise  NN-as  intHnhuvd   in   17^7,  and   many  villages  were 
iHUupletelv  de|H>pulattH)«     AiHH^nling  to  Moore,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eigb- 
ttHMUh  iH^uturv  ni^irly  ont^ftnirttvnth  of  tlie  }x>pulation  died  from  >maU-p'X 
in  Ku^land,  and  at  the  eml  of  the  i^entury  tht^  number  of  the  victim^  Ind  ie- 
eix^iMxl  to  out^tentlu     In  the  last  centun*  the  statement  was  made  in  Enstwl 
tluit  one  |H*rsim  in  even*  thnv  was  l^Mlly  jHvk-marked.    The  nii>rtality  *<  Ar 
distti.^'  at  iIh'  latter  lialf  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  about  threi^  ft>e^f?y 
tlhHV^am)  inl^biiants  anmialK\     India  h^^  alwavs  been  a  finrtile  eT\«Mi  it 
tlie   \leve)o|mieui    of    small-|¥.^«   ami   att\>nling   t^^    Robe  *    tbe    c»'.«ti3rr 
fixmi    sn^dl-|^»\    luis    l^^ew   exe^xlii^y  gteat   for   die    pi==t    twenty   y-acs 
Krv^w  Iv^tUi  to  IStii^  HO.tHH^  i^r^ms  die\l  in  the  Piv^siJencir^  *<  B«#TiT 
aih)  l\^KHitia.  ami  s^^vewl  vttirs  later^fnwi  ISTo  u>  IST^oi.  7tifcfc.»«*i  ,'^i  f-a 
du>  \hMtis^\     l^hina.  Jaj^iu  ami  the  ne^Uvrin^  eotintries  ar^   rr^.^irv--^ 
\ixiu\l  wiih  s«wlW|K>\,  ami  uttirly  all  the  inhahitanss  •>«"  0»<va  ir^  su;  •   I 
Utfcr  ^v  kWiKx-s  v^f  th^"^  diseuj^.     In  the  Man|Ciesife>  I><inpti>  •^oe-tJ^rari    c  -Jr 
iuivftl^taucs  h*^l  tfcUvu  vicliwks  n>  tbe  dfeMfe^e  :?!»>*  I'^^>i3L      It  w:fcr  ir^  ncr- 
vluvwl  iu^*  :b^'  SM^i>fc  vh  IslamW  in  ISS&.  aai  tt  A«i  v-arrif^t    tf  -^^i^  i^  -^ot 
\<'  the  twuvv^      Au^traiiau  Ta>»BaaiaL  X^^    ZeaIaii»L  u»i  tbie   Fiii  -L—h- 

y^  bwcv  b^vtt  v*tifc?r^i  >.^  AuKralii  Jot  v>K8?ekw  r^^^f^^ut^  ^anrinrm*  3itf«iiii«^  la^*- 
w*4»^»<N  v^ti^vii^:  :.  V^  :he  AaaerMn  c^»aciawic  i  Tinfc>  "^iitfv^i  riar  -wail- 
'tv.x  >**>  U3t*vn*  ^11  xatci,  :bie  v\»«»4aBe*5t  ^^r  il«xi>^     I:  m^?-  )»;r*i  -«it*siii  :m»*«i? 

\h:**«.>u>  vtin:t:t^''-^  V   :t«ir'S  du.1   ttte  Ii»&ut  sroes    'C    >»di    N-n-n    uiit  Swe 

*^>-ai:  >wtu-.  -c*^  x — a  -tii;e!te?e  ^»  ^fKGSLioa  hi  iusil  ic  me  -zrasf ^te^  nr-wT- 


INOCULATION.  905 

Inoculation  was  known  iu  Europe  about  1700,  and  in  1717  the  famous 
letter  of  Lady  Montagu  from  Adrianople  was  issued,  containing  in  part  the 
following  statements  : — 

"  The  small-iK)x,  so  fatal  and  so  general  amongst  us,  is  here  entirely  harm- 
less, by  the  invention  of  ingrafting,  which  is  the  term  they  give  it.  There 
is  a  set  of  old  women  who  make  it  their  business  to  perform  the  operation 
every  autumn  in  the  month  of  September,  when  the  great  heat  is  abated. 
People  send  to  one  another  to  know  if  any  of  their  family  has  a  mind  to 
have  the  small-pox  ;  they  make  parties  for  this  purpose,  and  when  they  are 
met,  the  old  woman  comes  with  a  nut-shell  full  of  the  matter  of  the  best  sort 
of  small-pox,  and  asks  what  vein  you  please  to  have  opened.  She  immedi- 
ately rips  open  that  you  oflfer  her  with  a  large  needle,  and  puts  into  the 
vein  as  much  matter  as  can  lie  upon  the  head  of  her  needle,  and  after  that 
binds  up  the  little  wound  with  a  hollow  shell,  and  in  this  manner  opens  four 
or  five  veins.'' 

Soon  after  this  letter  Lady  Montagu  had  her  son  inoculated  in  Turkey, 
and  four  years  later  her  daughter  was  to  be  the  first  subject  inoculated  in 
England.  She  made  rapid  progress  not>vithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 
medical  profession,  and  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  public.  The  clergy 
vituperated  her  for  the  impiety  of  seeking  to  control  the  designs  of  Provi- 
dence. Preaching  in  1722,  the  Rev.  Edward  Massey,  for  example,  affirmed 
that  Job's  distemper  was  confluent  small-pox,  and  that  he  had  been  in- 
oculated by  the  Devil.  Lady  Montagu,  however,  gained  many  supporters 
among  the  higher  classes.  In  1721  Mead  was  requested  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  superintend  the  inoculation  of  some  condemned  criminals,  the 
Prince  intending  afterward  to  continue  the  practice  in  his  own  family ;  the 
experiment  was  entirely  successful,  and  the  individuals  on  whom  it  was  made 
afterward  received  their  liberty  (Adams). 

According  to  Roh^,  inoculation  was  introduced  into  this  country  in  1721 
by  Dr.  Zabdiel  Boylston  of  Boston,  who  had  his  attention  directed  to  the 
practice  by  Cotton  Mather,  the  eminent  divine.  During  1721  and  1722 
286  persons  were  inoculated  by  Boylston  and  others  in  Massachusetts,  and 
six  died.  These  fatal  results  rendered  the  practice  unpopular,  and  at  one 
time  the  inoculation  iiospital  in  Boston  was  closed  by  onler  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. Toward  the  end  of  the  century  an  inoculating  hospital  was  again 
opened  in  that  city. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  inoculation  was  extensively  practised  by 
Dr.  Adam  Thomson  of  Marj^land,  who  was  instrumental  in  spreading  a 
knowledge  of  the  practice  throughout  the  Middle  States. 

Despite  inoculation,  as  we  have  already  seen,  during  the  eighteenth  century 
the  mortality  from  small-pox  increased.  The  disadvantage  of  inoculation  was 
that  the  person  inoculated  was  affected  with  a  mild  form  of  small-pox,  which, 
however,  was  contagious,  and  led  to  a  virulent  form  in  uninoculated  persons. 
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Ah  iiniverHiil  inoculation  was  manifestly  impracticable,  any  half-way  measure 
was  (lox^idedly  diKadvanta^ous,  and  it  was  not  until  vaccination  from  cow-pox 
WHH  iuHtitut(>d  that  the  first  decided  check  on  the  ravages  of  small-pox  was 
inud(>. 

•  

Vaccination  was  almost  solely  due  to  the  persistent  efforts  of  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Jenner,  a  \m\n\  of  the  celebrated  John  Hunter,  bom  May  17,  1749. 

Ill  hiH  (M>niiu('ntH  on  the  life  of  Edward  Jenner,  Adams^  in  ^^The  Heal- 
ing; Art/'  luiH  ^ra])hically  described  his  first  efforts  to  institute  vaccination,  as 
followH  :  "  To  the  ravages  of  small-pox,  and  the  possibility  of  finding  some 
prt'ventive  Jonner  had  long  given  his  attention.  It  is  likely  enough  that  his 
thoughtH  wore  inelineil  in  this  direction  by  the  remembrance  of  the  sufferings 
iiifliot^Hl  u|)on  himself  by  the  process  of  inoculation.  Through  six  weeks 
tliat  piXH»ess  liiigt»retl.  He  was  bled,  purged,  and  put  on  a  low  diet,  until 
•  tlus  Uirbarisia  t»f  human  veterinary  practice '  had  reduced  him  to  a  skeleton. 
lie  was  then  ex(K>seil  to  the  contagion  of  the  small-pox.  Happily,  he  had 
but  a  mild  attack  ;  yet  the  disease  itself  and  the  inoculating  operations,  were 
pn>lmbly  the  I'luises  of  the  excessive  sensitiveness  which  afflicted  him  throogfa 
life, 

**  When  Jenner  wiu^  acting  as  a  surgeon*?  articled  pupil  at  Sadbory,  a  yoong 
ivuntrywoman  appliinl  to  him  for  advice.  In  her  presence  some  chance 
nUusiou  w)is  made  to  tlie  universal  disease,  on  which  she  remarked  :  ^  I  dball 
utA*er  take  it^  fi>r  1  Imve  liad  the  cow-pox.*  The  remark  induced  him  to 
iiuike  iui)uirii's  :  ainl  he  fouml  that  a  pustular  eruption,  derived  from  iiif«e- 
tioiu  apiHtinn)  on  the  IuuhIs  of  milkers  communioateil  from  the  teats  of  o>vs 
similarlv  ^Hs^^nleriHl  :  this  erujHiiHi  was  reganleil  as  a  safeguard  agaiffit 
small-jH^x*  The  subjtx^t  iHVupitd  his  mind  so  much  diat  he  fre^uenriy  meo- 
ti\nu\i  it  to  ^lohn  Hunter  ami  the  great  surgeon  occasionally  allod^l  w  h 
Ju  las  Uvturers  but  iH^vor  s^^hus  ti>  have  ado|Heil  Jenner  s  i^lea  that  it  mi^t 
siu:5^"^t  s^nue  etlii*aoi\His  <uU>lilute  for  inooulatiiHi.  Jenner.  hi>wevt-r.  frt-o- 
timuxl  his  in\|uirit^  ainl  in  1780  heixmfided  to  his  fri«nl,  Riward  tiinii>-r. 
his  h\^jv  :ukI  pravt^r  that  it  might  be  his  w\.Hrk  in  lite  t*>  extirpare  rcal- 
jw  by  tlu^  UK^^lo  v^f  mtituHnit  ik>w  si.^  fiuuiUar  umier  the  nan^  ••?  v*>»-J3a- 
tkuu 

*"  At  th^'  m^xtiusTsof  the  Alvesti«  and  Kadb»>n<i^  Mtf^E^.-al  ^'^Wr^.  i 
\\k\x  v*t'  \>hiv*h  JvtuKT  was  a  member,  he  so  trvqci»endy  eaiin5»!:d  toc  li- 
ritv^TW  ih^'«K\  a:kI  >v»  r\'jvat^\lly  iDb4<ted  up>tt  tht^  \-:iIri»f  .>t  ^.v-w-p  i  ic  i 
i»!\*i»h\\av't'A\  :ha:  h^-  ^^as  iWiKHitKv\l  ats  a  nuisuxee,  ai»i  in  a  T»rt?t  :t  -r^fc-  ^^-^ 
y*^  tvv<\i  :hvi:  ::*  :h<'  v*n*:vHr  turtber  suuKd.  h«:f  sii»-cLJ»t  rntfu  an»£  ti^rr*-  >  -x- 
ixr.wi.  N  ^^'X!\'  o  i:M  :bt'  pr»»|>aec  and  jl '.tifcrcipoe  xa^i  -ra5  r'*r  ri»f  *.»~(i 
;:->;*  :h«:'  ii^^vrn:*:  :  >Vv,  :::t*vt  tvoedsLtocs  ot  3&tnk'!n«:  :i^  imi  r.  :•  ii-  t  rt 
u:\r.i.kri.  l>irxr:!v  Arv,  ivi^istv^erlasc^y  bfcf  p*ii?Otr*i  ?  r^v:ir»£  xii^  ■ji---C;rii:««^ 
1^1   .i -ft  \  \u:  'r  \x'v  M.-^.>  ^»  ,£rvac  iJ*r  r^iii-'ul*^  r.     itunr.     r   n«[:3-ra»^  ~ 
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by  the  disease,  and  the  thought  occurred  to  him  that  he  was  on  the  point  of 
finding  a  sure  and  certain  remedy,  his  benevolent  heart  overflowed  with  un- 
selfish gladness.  No  feeling  of  personal  ambition,  no  hope  or  desire  of  fame, 
sallied  the  purity  of  his  noble  philanthropy.  '  While  the  vaccine  discovery 
was  progressive,'  he  writes,  '  the  joy  at  the  prospect  before  me  of  being  the 
instrument  destined  to  take  away  from  the  world  one  of  its  greatest  calami- 
tics,  blended  with  the  fond  hope  of  enjoying  independence,  and  domestic 
peace  and  happiness,  were  often  so  excessive,  that,  in  pursuing  my  favorite 
subject  among  the  meadows,  I  have  sometimes  found  myself  in  a  kind  of 
reverie.  It  is  pleasant  to  recollect  that  those  reflections  always  ended  in 
devout  acknowledgments  to  that  Being  from  whom  this  and  all  other  blessings 
flow.*  At  last  an  opportunity  occurred  of  putting  his  theory  to  the  test.  On 
the  14th  day  of  May,  1796, — the  day  marks  an  epoch  in  the  Healing  Art,  and 
is  not  less  worthy  of  being  kept  as  a  national  thanksgiving  than  the  day  of 
Waterloo — the  cow-pox  matter  or  pus  was  taken  from  the  hand  of  one  Sarah 
Holmes,  who  had  been  infected  from  her  master's  cows,  and  was  inserted  by 
two  superficial  incisions  into  the  arms  of  James  Phipps,  a  healthy  boy  of 
about  eight  years  of  age.  The  cow-pox  ran  its  ordinary  course  without  any 
injurious  effect,  and  the  boy  was  afterward  inoculated  for  the  small-pox, — hap- 
pily in  vain.  The  protection  was  complete;  and  Jenner  thenceforward 
pursued  his  experiments  with  redoubled  ardor.  His  first  summary  of  them, 
after  having  been  examined  and  approved  by  several  friends,  appeared  under 
the  title  of  '  An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  and  Effects  of  the  Variote  Vao- 
cinse,'  in  June,  1798.  In  this  important  work  he  announced  the  security 
against  the  small-pox  afforded  by  the  true  cow-pox,  and  proceeded  to  trace  the 
origin  of  that  disease  in  the  cow  to  a  similar  affection  of  the  horse's  heel." 

This  publication  produced  a  great  sensation  in  the  medical  world,  and 
vaccination  spread  so  rapidly  that  in  the  following  summer  Jenner  had  the 
indorsement  of  the  majority  of  the  leading  surgeons  of  London.  Vaccination 
was  soon  introduced  into  France,  where  Najwleon  gave  another  proof  of  his 
fer-reaching  sagacity  by  his  immediate  recognition  of  the  importance  of  vac- 
cination. It  was  then  spread  all  over  the  continent;  and  in  1800  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Waterhouse  of  Boston  introduced  it  into  America;  in  1801,  with  his 
sons-in-law,  President  Jefferson  vaccinated  in  their  own  families  and  those 
of  their  friends  nearly  200  persons.  Quinan  *  has  shown  that  vaccination 
was  introduced  into  Maryland  at  least  simultaneously  with  its  intHxluction 
into  Massachusetts.  De  Curco  introduced  vaccination  into  Vienna,  where  its 
beneficial  results  were  displayed  on  a  striking  scale  ;  previously  the  average 
annual  mortality  had  been  about  835 ;  the  number  now  fell  to  164  in  1801, 
61  in  1802,  and  27  in  1803.  After  the  introduction  of  vaccination  in 
England  the  mortality  was  reduced  from  nearly  3000  per  million  inliabitants 
annually  to  310  per  million  annually.     During  the  small-jjox  epidemic  in 

»  510,  Jane  23  and  30,  1883. 
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I/'iikIoii  ill  {Wn^SimUtu  \iiii\  liiu'liuiiaii  examincil  over  oO/nX^  $chi>»l  dul- 
fircii,  HIM  I  liiiion^  i'.wry  tliour-uiid  without  evuk'nccs  of  vacciiiatKHi  iher 
ImiiikI  'iW)  with  \\\i*  warn  of  hiiiulU|iox,  while  of  every  thousaixl  pivs4ntiii^ 
**<»iiM'  rvi(h*iii'('  mI'  vacciiiutioii,  only  1.78  luul  uiiy  such  traces  of  sniall-pnx  ti> 
ruhilMl.  When*  viicfiimtioii  hiiH  been  rendered  compulsorA%  the  results  ait 
'-^iirprir^in^.  lii  JH?  1  a  hiw  was  entahliHhed  in  Pru88ia  timt  even'  child  that 
IhmI  lint  alrnidy  had  Hiiiidl-|N)X  inUHt  Ix;  vaccinated  in  the  first  year  of  iti^  life, 
mill  v\vv\  piipil  in  a  private  or  pul>lic  institution  must  he  rcvacciiiated  during 
thi'  yi'iir  ill  which  his  «»r  h<*r  twelfth  birthday  occurs.  This  law  virtuallj 
hliiiiip«Ml  MiiiilU|Nix  (tut  (»t*  cxiHtence;  and  acconling  to  Frolich^  not  a  single 
death  \\k\\\\  Hmall-|M»\  iKvurnnl  in  the  Genuan  army  between  1874  and  l^xi 
Nnlwithstaiidiii^  the  ar^ruments  advanced  in  this  latter  day  against  vaocina- 
tii»U|  the  I'cnicmhnuiiv  of  a  tow  ini)X)rtant  statistic  facts  is  all  that  is  aeii'^- 
Marv  to  fully  appi^H'iatc  the  blessing  which  Jenner  conferreil  u)Km  humanity. 
In  the  last  couturv,  lH'>ides  the  enormous  mortality  of  sniall-jK>x  (it  wa*«»m- 
putinl  that«  in  the  middle  of  the  last  ctmturj',  2,000,(XX1  victims  )ierish€<lio 
l\UH<»ia  lixuu  Muall-{H>x^,  the  nmrks  of  affliction,  blindness,  deafness,  etc..  wtiv 
plain  in  at  IcaM  one  meudn'r  of  oven*  faniilv. 

Afttnttc  Chol<^ra  pr\>Uddy  originateil  ctiituries  ago  in  India,  whi-r^  ii  L^n»v 
endemic  and  nii:>>s  to  such  an  extent  as  to  tk^ti\\v  750,Oi»  inltahitant*  in  ikr 
^|vi\>^  \*r  ti \  e  y  <vn>s  Theix*  is  \pH^^t it^nalde  eviiUinv  of  ihe  existenctr  •  »f  eb-4«-n ti.' 
U^  txMUhl  in  the  writiiu;^  of  :f^Hue  of  the  classic  Giviniin  and  Indian  i;i:&<s 
alntxvM  a'*  f:^r  Uiok  :4>  the  Uvtiining  of  tht*  Chri^tian  r-ra.  In  ibr  •ii!«:r5tt 
H*.hl  >i^A\'nu\uth  x\5»,;uri\^  tmvelers  in  the  Ea>5  ^vr  aovxinrr  -^f  tr.>  •:>**'. 
S'A'.jK s'HSx  ,i  Kmv*:*.  j'tix^^Ur, ^k^^Titys a  i^'^Irtxv  havirx;  ^,11  zzr:  -.Lut^ •-r.o^ 
>'*    V>-i.i',.x*  ^^^•^•t^  ^>:':Nh  i>c\\;ji:\\l  in  :i^  ixt^.S.'-Tr*.**:     :  V  oL.»  zrrr  i^. 

k\  \K  ..  "-.lev;.  j\  ••  ,-»*..*.>  .X  :  :•;  .•>*«£?*:.  ,V":!»»:iri  ri*  %*rc^  iur- ->-.:- ii' 
,\\.vxv.  .,■  V  -^iv  •-••.'.  V7t.ri.;i.  :r>  "^■•i;^>  In  -  it-  " -r  :#—• i  it-jLT'  i- 
.v-.».>^\\    «.»  ■-.  v^'i.«  \:>      u::i>x.v>^      A"!    ii.-r-.t":r    -^i  i'-'    j.r^  -.     -i-"i 

V" 
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From  Canada  it  directly  made  its  way  to  the  United  States  by  way  of 
Detroit.  In  the  same  year  (1832)  it  appeared  in  New  York  and  rapidly 
Bpread  along  the  Atlantic  coast 

"During  the  winter  of  1832  it  appeared  at  New  Orleans,  and  passed 
liience  up  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Extending  into  the  Indian  country,  caus- 
ing sad  havoc  among  the  aborigines,  it  advanced  westward  until  its  furtlier 
progress  was  stayed  by  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  1834  it  reap- 
peared on  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States,  but  did  not  gain  much  headway, 
wad  in  the  following  year  New  Orleans  w^as  again  invaded  by  way  of  Cuba, 
It  was  again  imported  into  Mexico  in  1833.  In  1835  it  appeared  for  the 
ftrst  time  in  South  America,  being  restricted,  however,  to  a  mild  epidemic  on 
tlie  Guiana  coast. 

"  In  1846  the  disease  again  advanced  beyond  its  natural  confines,  readi- 

iiig  Europe  by  way  of  Turkey,  in  1848.     In  the  autumn  of  this  year  it  also 

appeared  in  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  and  the  United 

States,  entering  by  way  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans.     In  the  succeeding 

two  years  the  entire  extent  of  country  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  was 

invaded.     During  1851  and  1852  the  disease  was  frequently  imported  by 

emigrants,  who  were  annually  arriving  in  great  numbers  from  the  various 

infected  countries  of  Europe.     In   1853  and  1854  cholera  again  prevailed 

extensively  in  this  country,  being,  however,  traceable  to  renewed  importation 

(tf  infected  material  from  abroad.     In  the  following  two  years  it  also  broke 

oat  in  numerous  South  American  States,  where  it  prevailed  at  intervals  until 

1863.     Hardly  had  this  third  great  pandemic  come  to  an  end  before  the 

cUsea.^  again  advanced  from  the  Ganges,  spreading  throughout  India,  and 

extending  to  China,  Japan,  and  the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  during  the  years 

1863  to  1865.     In  the  latter  year  it  reached  Europe  by  way  of  Malta  and 

Marseilles.     It  rapidly  spread  over  the  Continent,  and  in  1866  was  imported 

into  this  country  by  way  of  Halifax,  New  York,  and  New  Orleans.     This 

epidemic  prevailed  extensively  in  the  Western  States,  but  produced  only 

slight  ravages  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  being  kept  in  check   by  appropriate 

sanitary  measures.     In  the  same  year  (1866)  the  disease  was  also  carried 

to   South  America,  and   invaded  for  the  first  time  the  states  bordering  on 

the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  Continent. 

*'  Cholera  never  entirely  disappeared  in  Russia  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  sixth  decade,  and  in  1870  it  again  broke  out  with  violence,  carrying  off  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  the  inhabitants  before  dying  out  in  1873.  It  sprc»ad 
from  Russia  into  Germany  and  France  and  was  imported,  in  1873,  into  this 
country,  entering  by  way  of  New  Orleans  and  extending  up  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  None  of  the  Atlantic  coast  cities  suffered  from  this  epidemic  in 
1873,  and  since  that  vejir  the  United  States  has  l)een  entirelv  free  from  the 
disease,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  importeil  cases  in  New  York  liarbor  in 
1887 ''(and  in  1893). 
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In  1883  an  epidemic  of  cholera  raged  in  Egypt  and  spread  to  many  of  fte 
Mediternuiean  ports,  and  reappeared  in  1885  with  renewed  violence.  In  Spam 
alone  during  this  latter  epidemic  the  total  number  of  cases  was  over  one-third 
of  a  million,  with  nearly  120,000  deaths.  In  1886  cholera  caused  at  least 
1 00,000  deaths  in  Japan.  In  the  latter  part  of  1886  cholera  was  carried  from 
(ienoa  to  Buonos  Ayres,  and  crossing  the  Andean  range  invaded  the  Pacific 
(MMist  for  a  second  time.  In  Chili  alone  there  were  over  10,000  deaths  from 
cholera  in  the  first  six  months  of  1887.  Since  then  the  entire  Western  hemi- 
sphen>  has  bwn  virtually  free  from  the  disease. 

In  1889  there  was  an  epidemic  of  cholera  in  the  Orient ;  and  in  181^2 
and  1893  it  broke  out  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  invading  aQ 
the  lines  of  commerce  of  Europe,  Hamburg  in  the  North  and  Marseilles  in  the 
South  l)eing  especially  affected.  In  the  sunmier  of  1893  a  few  cases  ap- 
jK^aroil  in  New  York  Bay  and  several  in  New  York  city,  but  rigorous  quar- 
antine methods  preventetl  any  further  spread. 

Typhus  feyer  is  now  a  rare  disease,  and  epidemics  are  quite  infrequent 
It  1ms  long  lxH*n  known  under  the  names  of  hospital-fever,  spotted-fever, 
jail-fever,  ituni>-fever,  and  ship-fever,  and  has  been  the  regular  associate 
of  such  siKial  disturliances  as  overcrowding,  excesses,  famine,  and  war.  For 
the  jvist  eight  centuries  epidemics  of  typhus  have  from  time  to  time  b«n 
notiooil,  but  invariably  can  be  traced  to  some  social  derangement. 

Yellow  Feyer  is  a  disease  prevailing  endemically  in  the  West  ladies 
and  certain  sections  of  what  was  formerly  known  as  the  Spanish  Main, 
(luiti^nis  nxx^gnizi^  tliree  areas  of  infection  : — 

(1)  The  fiH^il  zone  fnmi  which  the  disease  is  never  absent,  including 
Havana,  Voni  Cruz,  Rio,  and  the  other  various  Spanish- American  points 

(2)  The  jK^rifiH^il  zone,  or  regions  of  periodic  epidemics,  including  tk 
jH>rts  of  the  tn>piixil  Atlantic  and  Africa. 

^o'i  The  zone  of  aooidenial  epidemics,  between  the  parallels  of  4o®  nortk 
and  t^o'^  s^nuh  latitude. 

In  the  s*At^itoinith  century  Guadaloupe,  Dominica,  Marrinique,  and  Bl^ 
IxidiH^  suft*onHl  fn>m  e|>idemics  of  vellow  fever.  Afker  the  firs*  half  of  i 
siAcuttvnth  ivuturv  the  disease  was  prevalent  all  thncnurh  the  West  Indies  Ii 
tii^t  apjxxinHl  in  iW  I'nited  Slates  at  the  principal  ports  of  Boston.  PhiWrt- 
phia,  ami  Cluirlo>ton.  in  1f>^o,  ami  in  1699  it  reappeared  in  Philadelphia  ani 
Oliarlostim.  ami  simv  that  time  nianv  invasioDS  have  ^xvorred,  i^iicflv  in  tk 
Snithom  Stau^. 

Thi^  opideniio  of  1 7V*->  in  Philadel|4ita«  s*^  gTajJiically  liescril^t^l  bv  Manhrf 
i'jiTvv,  xx-as,  aiw^nliui:  to  i^Vler,  the  mosi  ?*erioas  ihat  has  ever  prevailed  in  ffl? 
1  ii  Y  of  the  M  nldli  Stjiu*?^  A  hbousrh  the  p^^lation  of  the  cirv  was  -miIv  4*V"' 
dnriiiiT  the  niiv.nhs  ^^f  Au^nist.  S*:-pr't'mber,  iVtol^r,  axKl  XovvmWr  thr  ii>^ 
i:y.  as  inver.  i\v  i"st>  y.  was  +»41,  i^  whom  ;^4;>-i  died  in  ti>e  ii>»ntJpi  --f  NfttC- 
tx^r  ami  ^Viv^r.     Fhiring  thi-  fiJlowii^r  ten  years  epi^ietnics  K*t  a  jes^wJ^ 
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occurred  along  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  and  in  1853  the  disease  raged 
throughout  the  Southern  States,  there  being  a  mortality  in  New  Orleans  alone 
of  nearly  8000.     In  the  epidemic  of  1878  in  the  Southern  States  the  mor- 
tality was  nearly  16,000.       South  America  was  invaded  for  the  first  time  in 
1740,  and  since  1849  the  disease  has  been  endemic  in  Brazil.     Peru  and  the 
Argentine  Republic  have  also  received    severe  visitations  of  yellow  fever 
L     eiiice  1854.    In  Cuba  the  disease  is  epidemic  during  June,  July,  and  August, 
F    and  it  appears  with  such  certainty  that  the  Revolutionists  at  the  present  time 
oount  more  on  the  agency  of  yellow  fever  in  the  destruction  of  the  unaccli- 
m    mated  Spanish  soldiers  than  on  their  own  efforts. 

s  Leprosy  is  distinctly  a  malady  of  Oriental  origin,  and  existed  in  prehis- 

■i   tone  times  in  Egypt  and  Judea.     It  was  supposed  to  have  been  brought  into 

m*   Europe  by  a  Roman  army  commanded  by  Pompey,  after  an  expedition  into 

gp   Palestine.     Leprosy  was  mentioned  by  several  authors  in  the  Christian  era, 

France  was  invaded  about  the  second  century,  and  from  that  time  on  to  the 

^t  Crusades  the  disease  gradually  increased.    At  this  epoch,  the  number  of  lepers 

^  or  ladres  becoming  so  large,  they  were  obliged  to  confine  themselves  to  certain 

portions  of  the  country,  and  they  took  for  their  patron  St  Lazare,  and  small 

hospitals  were  built  and  dedicated  to  this  saint.     Under  Louis  VIII.  2000 

p.r  of  these  hospitals  were  counted,  and  later,  according  to  Dupouy,  there  were 

H    19,000  in  the  French  kingdom.     Various  laws  and  regulations  were  made  to 

f  prevent  the  spread  of  the  contagion.     In  1540  it  was  said  that  there  were 

y    as  many  as  660  lepers  in  one  hospital  in  Paris. 

No  mention  is  made  in  the  Hippocratic  writings  of  elephantiasis  grsecorum, 

r     which  was  really  a  type  of  leprosy,  and  is  now   considered   synonymous 

with  it.     According  to  Rayer,  some  writers  insist  that  the  afiection  then 

»     existed  under  the  name  of  the  Phoenician  disease.    Before  the  time  of  Celsus, 

the  poet  Lucretius  first  speaks  of  elephantiasis  gnecorum,  and  assigns  Egypt 

•     «8  the  country  where  it  occurs.     Celsus  gives  the  principal  characteristics, 

and  adds  that  the  disease  is  scarcely  known  in  Italy,  but  is  very  common  in 

oertain  other  countries.     Gralen  supplies  us  with  several  particular  but  im- 

.  »  perfect  cases — histories  of  elephantiasis  grsecorum,  with  a  view  to  demonstrate 

=.  the  value  of  the  flesh  of  the  viper,  and  in  another  review  he  adds  that  the 

disease  is  common  in  Alexandria.     Aretseus  has  left  a  very  accurate  picture 

of  the  symptoms  of  elephantiasis  grsecorum ;    and   Pliny  recapitulates  the 

_  principal  features  and  tells  us  that  the  disease  is  indigenous  in  Egypt.     The 

opinion    of  the   contagiousness   of  elephantiasis  grsecorum   which   we   find 

«  announced  in  Herodotus  and  Galen  is  more  strongly  insisted  upon  by  Cselius 

^.Aurelianus  who  recommends  isolation  of  those  affected.     Paulus  ^Egenita 

dif^cusses   the  disease.     The  Arabian    writers  have  described  elephantiasis 
""    grBBCorum  under  the  name  of  juzam,  which  their  translators  have  rendered 
"    by  the  wonl  lepra.     Later,  Hensler,  Fernel,  Par6,  Yesalius,  Horstius,  Fores- 
teSy  and  others  have  discussed  it 
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Till*  NtatiMtic*M  of  ]i*|)roriy  in  Europe  pale  before  the  numbers  affected  in  tk 
VaihU  T\w  (*xt4*nt  of  itH  former  ravages  is  unknown,  but  it  is  estimated  tint 
III  the*  pn^M'Nt  <liiy  tlien*  are  over  250,000  lepers  in  India,  and  the  number 
ill  (-liiiiii  in  p(M4Hil)ly  beyond  computation.  According  to  Morrow^  in  1889  in 
till*  Siindwich  IhIuikIh  there  were  1100  lepers  in  the  settlement  at  MolokaL 
HcT^T  HUxtvH  that  there  wore  100  cases  at  Key  West ;  and  Blauc  found  40 
(•iiHi*H  lit  New  ( )rleanH.  Canes  of  leprosy  are  not  infrequently  found  among 
tho  C'him^Ko  on  tho  Paoiiic  coast,  and  an  occasional  case  is  seen  inthelaijie 
eitioH  of  tliiH  i*ountrj'.  At  the  present  day  in  Europe,  where  leprosy  was  once 
HO  well  known,  it  is  never  found  except  in  Norway  and  the  far  £ast. 

INtHsibly  tew  tliseasi^s  liave  caused  so  much  misery  and  sufiering  as  lep- 
rosy, T\\v  Imnishment  from  all  friends  and  relatives,  the  confiscatioD  of 
pn»|H»rty  an<l  stvlusiou  fn>m  the  world,  coupled  with  poverty  and  brntalitr 
of  triMitment, — all  eniphasise  its  physical  horror  a  thousandfold.  As  to  tbe 
le|H'r  luniJH'lf,  no  mon'  graphic  description  can  be  given  than  that  printed  n 
Thr  A'lWfVHM  Oii/Mry,  August,  1884 :  **  But  leprosy  !  Were  I  to  descnlK 
it  no  one  woukl  follow  me«  More  cruel  than  the  clumsy  toituring  weapon 
of  okK  it  distorts,  and  seais,  and  hacks,  and  maims*  and  destroys  its  vicOB 
inoh  by  iuoh«  filature  by  t\titure«  member  by  member,  joint  by  joint,  seme  bf 
!*i'nsi\  halving  lun\  to  cumber  the  earth  and  tell  the  horrid  tale  of  a  Uriog 
dt>ath«  till  tWn^  is  mvthiui;  let\  of  him.  Eyes,  voice,  notse,  toes^  finfreRw  ttei 
hamK  oiH'  after  tin'  other  are  slowlv  defonned  and  rot  awav,  until  at  the  eod 
of  ten*  tit\<HHU  twenty  ymis.  it  may  be,  the  wntched  leper,  afflicted  m  fTwr 
seus^'  hiui^'ltl  hihI  hat^'tul  u^  the  sieht«  smell,  bearine.  ^nd  itiiocii  it*  idMS 
dk^  ^k'^l^s^xl  ainl  tht*  nn^st  abject  of  men.'' 

Svf^tis^ — IK  n^t^^tl'*^*  the  best  evidnKe  has  sveofted  to  pn>v*-  tisit  frrt 
Ux  k^d  its  ^MTi^irin  in  14^4.  during  ffae  saeceof  XaI4e^  bv  Clarice  VIII.  •:<( 
V\^)KV  :  Ihit  in  bt^T  \lavs  many  invKtiieati^cs.  pnwaiiwat  :u»>«r  t^a  ft:M. 
iviw*  ^4au\)  thAt  th^'iv  ts  di>t:ael  evidetti:v  of  thi:  ex«ieac^  -.^f  sTrii-ar  is  z^ 
Ki>cv^^  tiuvc>N  Ki:rvt  dn^ls  ^vid^tikV  <4'  trKv^  of  :iypfiil2^  %sifxtc  ^  Ci:a« 
nvv  thkK.>?iHKJ  vxt^rv  cfci'^v  a:».>ii^  the  Ec*^i«l»?-  a:  :ii»i  rf^ne  \C  ti*  Piaza'^ 
A^tN'^^  t*^   Hcort>ft>  ;iSKt  llinvk^«^  in  biKic  ri3i»:s.  i.»i  joii.ii^  "at*  '.Tr^rc? 

>\\k*ekxs>  or   ^^v»^**.:!c   i>ofc*  ra  tav  >kxlj>  jovi  vcater   >»a»*^  rr  •nt*  k^ 
*>^,'i:^.'  li>.l\i*»  •'''•'•:>.5>^  tias^  i'vinc  i'URiifr  ■*v-i>!ii'^  :»    'SUi  nt'  •nrsn^  'C  ot 

'•  vVtv    vi.  f;;   >v  -TfT-.i-SL-jri*^  :  tie  >tjiiom:ras   Tn»'n  "atir   ii>c   -!intf*cn»'0  ?• 
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ret  given  to  it  by  a  physician  of  Verona,  in  a  poem  describing  the  disease, 
aspired  by  heroic  epics  Fracastor  places  before  us  the  divinities  of  pagan- 
m,  and  supposes  that  a  shepherd,  whom  he  called  Syphilus,  had  addressed 
ords  offensive  to  Apollo,  and  had  deserted  his  altars.  To  punish  him  the 
rod  sent  him  a  disease  of  the  genitals,  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
died  the  disease  of  Syphilus. 

*f  Syphilidenupie  ab  eo  labem  dix^e  coloniJ^  * 

Buret  traces  the  origin  of  the  word  syphilis  from  <t6v,  with,  and  <pdtay 
>ve,  the  companion  of  love  ;  which  means  in  plain  language  that  the  pox  is 
disease  transmitted  more  especially  by  venereal  relations.  The  first  great 
pidemic  of  syphilis  occurred  between  1493  and  1496,  and  attacked  all  ranks, 
either  the  Church  nor  the  Crown  being  spared.  The  ravages  of  this  disease 
rere  increased  by  the  treatment  with  mercury  which  soon  afterward  was  found 
1  proper  doses  to  be  a  specific  in  this  disease.  It  is  possible  that  the  terrible 
lanifestations  of  syphilis  of  which  we  read  in  the  older  writers  were  in  a  great 
leasiire  due  to  the  enormous  doses  of  mercury.  At  the  present  day  syphilis  is 
niversally  prevalent.  In  his  excellent  monograph  Sturgis  estimated  in  New 
Tork,  in  1873,  that  one  out  of  18  suffered  from  it;  and  White  of  Philadel- 
hia  pronounces  the  opinion  that  "  not  less  than  50,000  people  in  that  city 
re  affected  with  syphilis."  According  to  Roh^,  on  this  basis  Gihon  estimates 
le  number  of  syphilitics  in  the  United  States  at  one  time  as  2,000,000. 

To-day  no  disease,  except  possibly  tuberculosis,  is  a  greater  agency  in 
lamenting  the  general  mortality  and  furthering  sickness  than  syphilis.  Its 
ereditar\'  features,  the  numerous  wavs  in  which  it  mav  be  communicated 
atside  of  the  performance  of  the  sexual  act,  and  the  careful  way  in  which  it 
i  kept  from  the  sanitarj"  authorities  render  it  a  scourge  which,  at  the  present 
ay,  we  seem  to  have  no  method  of  successfully  repressing. 

Modem  Mortality  from  Infectious  Diseases. — As  to  the  direct  influ- 

nce  on  the  mortality  of  the  most  common  infectious  diseases  of  the  present 
ay,  tuberculosis,  universully  prevalent,  is  invariably  in  the  lead.  No 
ace  or  geographic  situation  is  exempt  from  it.  Osier  mentions  that  in  the 
tlood  Indian  Reserve  of  the  Canadian  Northwest  Territories,  during  six 
ears,  among  a  ]X)pulati<)ii  of  about  2000  there  were  127  deaths  fn)ni  pul- 
LOnary  consumption.  This  enormous  death-nite,  it  is  to  be  remenil)ered, 
'Currcnl  in  a  tribe  occupying  one  of  the  finest  climates  of  the  world,  among 
^  foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  region  in  which  consumption  is 
t:t^niely  rare  among  the  white  population,  and  in  which  eases  of  tubercu- 
^ii»  from  the  Eastern  provinces  do  remarkably  well.  Mayo-Smith  ^  quotes 
'^ble  illustrating  the  annual  deaths  (bas(Ml  on  the  returns  from  1887  to 
^1)  fn)m  certain  infectious  diseases  jht  1(),()00  European  inhabitants.  The 
^ires  for  each  disease*  give  a  rough  nu^jisure  of  its  prevalence  in  different 
'"Entries.     The  large  figures  as  to  small-pox  show  the  absence  in  Italy  and 

•  **Hieioiiynii  Fracastorii,"  Verona?,  1530.         *>  Statistics  ami  Sociology,  New  York,  1885. 
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Austria  of  vaccination  ;  diphtheria  seems  to  be  ver}'  fatal  in  Germanv  aol 
Austria ;  Italy  has  a  large  rate  for  typhoid  fever,  and  the  same  is  true  of  tk 
other  fevers ;  France,  Germany,  and  Austria  show  a  verj'  large  rate  for 
tuberculosis,  while  Italy  has  a  small  rate. 


Deaths  from  Certain  Diseases  Per  10,000  Inhabitaxts. 


Country. 


Italy,      

France  (cities),     , 
England,    ... 
Ireland,     .   .    .    , 
Germany  (cities), 
Prussia,      ... 
Aastria,      ... 
Switzerland,      .    , 
Belgium,    .    .    .    , 
Holland,     .    .    .    . 
Sweden,     .    .    . 


Small- 
pox. 

Measles. 

1 

3.86 

6.17 

2.3 

5.18 

0.11 

4.68 

0.01 

2.01 

0.04 

2.8 

0.03 

3.2 

4.43 

5.36 

0.06 

1.53 

1.52 

6.2 

0.02 

3.93 

0.01 

2.3 

Scarlet      Diphthe- 


Fkver. 

2.99 

3.1 

2.31 

1.22 

2.15 

2.46 

5.57 

1.22 

1.62 

0.38 

3.69 


BLA. 


6.08 

6.66 

1.74 

0.76 

10.21 

14.17 

13.2 

3.53 

5.77 

1.45 

3.89 


Typhoid 


7.49 

5.32 

1.9 

2.33 

2.11 

2.26 

5.42 

1.47 

3.83 

2.5 


13.61 

33. 

16.09 

21.15 

31.*29 

37.^ 

•2i.(ry 

19.81 
19.21 


Based  upon  the  Tenth  Census  Reports,  we  figure  that  of  every  10,009 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  the  number  of  deaths  for  the  census  yai 
from  similar  diseases  was  as  follows  : —  I 

Rural.  Cities.  I 

Measles,      1.62  l.M         ■ 

Scarlet  Fever, 2.84  5.54 

Diphtheria, 7.53  8. 

Croup, 3.51  4.n^ 

Typhoid  Fever, 4.7')  3.4^ 

Tuberculosis,      16.29  28.55 

The  general  average  of  deaths  from  small-pox  was  about  0.14. 
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V\^iuxi,>^  ST\* ;  >au-\kt^  bittM'siiuaui',  ST4 

V|»|vud\\»  xt^iioirono,  toivi;c«  KhIx'  iu.  612 
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AroosoliiiOD  lofvign  bodj  in  the  Urmx..ia 

Arrow-pouno.  711 

Anuw-wouodft,  710  ;  of  the  Madder  throo^ 
the  battoekM,  672 

AiBeDic,  idiodvnciBsies  to,  oOO ;  sooRts  d 
poisoning  by,  500 

Aisenic-eAting,  413 

Arteries,  wonnds  of  some,  627 

Articalation  witboat  a  tongne,  254,  566 

Articulations,  ankylosis  of,  787 ;  defonned, 
603 

Artificial  impregnation,  42 

Artificial  limbs,  508 

Arton  on  mptnre  of  tbe  stomacb,  629 

Ascanius  on  the  ^^porcapiue-man,"  824 

Aacarides,  819 

Ascites,  786 

Ash  on  boras,  225 

Asbburn  on  nretbral  calculos,  791 

Asbby  and  Wright  on  absence  of  tbe  penii, 
314 

Asbbnrst  on  avulsion  of  tbe  leg,  593 :  «■ 
cbolycystectomj,  655  ;  on  esophagutooi.T, 
574  ;  on  fracture  of  axis  and  atU?,  57*': 
on  ligature  of  the  carotid  artery,  575 ;  m 
ligature  of  tbe  iliac  artery,  658 ;  on  mnl- 
tiple  amputations,  507  ;  on  rupture  of  thr 
bladder,  670 ;  on  mptnre  of  the  bftit 
625 ;  on  rupture  of  the  lung,  60^1 :  « 
8cai|>-ii\jury,  542  ;  on  splenectomy,  <36: 
on  vesiod  calculi,  790 

Asbniead  on  leproer  from  a  fish-bite,  Tfi 

Asiatic  cholera,  908 

Asphyxia,  birth  daring.  113  ;  leooTeiTaAa; 
519 

A£«4untb  on  mptnre  of  the  bladder.  670 

Astasia-abasia.  860 

Astbnr>*  on  vii'arioas  meftstmatioB.  2S 

Astivphobia.  87S 

Asvmmetiy,  coi^renitAL  ttV> 

Athennts  oo  obesitv.  :i5^ 

Athetu^s,  SoT 

AthWtes^  dtsuemhefeii.  599 

AthWtW  tiinits^  loo 

Atkiik»  on  foreiicn   Ni«:y  in  tlse  ei»  ofaeai- 
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"KM  :  on  pcwiiltortinr.  I-TT 
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Ail^f^  on  »feat«  ia.  JeCTL  ^n 

Axnctesw  -HiD^ramnecir^    isfl 

A^'^arieci  -m  -npirr-    :-r\ — >g 

A^tQvmiacanu  "f^T 
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j[risv  57»i 
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Babbiugton  and  Curry  on  knife-swallow- 
ing, (K^^ 

Baber  on  premature  birth,  68 

Babington  on  cardiac  injury,  617 

*'  Baby  Chambers,"  352 

Baehman  on  hyperidrosis,  387 

Bacillophobia,  879 

Back,  foreign  bodies  in,  659 

Bacon  on  abortion,  110 

Bacon,   Lord,  on  human  combustion,  427 ; 
on  longevity,  375,  378 ;  on  sympathetic 
male  nausea,  79  ;  on  triple  dentition,  243 
'     Bacque  on  repeated  Cesarean  section,  130 

Bader  on  belladonna,  501 

Bainbridge  on  enlarged  clitoris,  309 

Bainbrigge  on  supernumerary  spleen,  291 
^     Bailey  on  impalement,  649 
^     Bailey,  J.  B.,  on  longevity,  371 

Baillot  on  precocious  menstruation,  30 
''    Baker  on  small  infants,   348 ;  on  tongue- 
"        injury, 566  ;  on  vicarious  menstruation, 20 
'    Balade  on  absence  of  the  uterus,  311 
'    Baleh  on  cardiac  injury,  623 
'     Baldness,  congenital,  227 
'     Baldwin,  Barney,  579 

Baldwin  on  Cesarean  section,  129  ;  on  large 
infant,  349 

Baldy  on  dermoid  cyst,  203 

Balfour  on  telegouy,  87 

Ball  on  aphasia,  873 ;  on  basal  fracture,  559 

Ballantyne  on  antenatal  pathology,  90  ;  on 
the  Biddenden  Maids,  175  ;  on  coilings  of 
the  funis,  95  ;  on  fetomancy,  213  ;  on  ma- 
ternal impressions,  81  ;  on  monsters,  161 ; 
on  worms  in  the  fetus,  112 

Ballantyne  and  Skirving  on  diphallic  ter- 
ata,  199 

Ballingal  on  flogging,  481 

'*  Balloon-man,"  287 

Ballowitz  on  absence  of  the  kidney,  292 

Bally  on  migration  of  foreign  bodies  in  the 
esophagus,  571 

Baly  on  epilepsy,  852 

Bancroft  on  accidents  during  pregnancy, 
101 

Baneijee  on  multiple  births.  156 

Banks  on  Turkish  baths,  424 

Banon  on  speech  without  a  tongue,  566 

Barbadoes  leg,  797 

Barbee  on  vicarious  menstruation ,  26 

Barbieux  on  transposition  of  the  viscera, 
291 

Barclay  on  hair-pin  in  the  ear,  542 

Bardsley  on  monsters,  193 

Bardt  on  premature  rupture  of  the  fetal 
membranes,  108 

Biirham  on  vicarious  menstruation,  19 

Barkan  on  orbital  injury,  529 

Barkar  on  foreign  body  in  the  eye,  532 

Barker  on  a  ciise  of  cut-throat,  575  ;  <m  pre- 
mature feta«*,  66  ;  on  self-performed  Ce- 
sarean section,  132 

Barker,  Fortlyce,  on  fetal  therapeutics,  92 

Barkesdale  on  rupture  of  the  bladder,  671 

Barlow  on  ankylose<l  joints,  603  ;  on  hic- 
congh,  813 ;  on  postmortem  movements, 
522 


Barlow's  disease,  817 

Barnes  on  evisceration,  650 ;  on  vicarious 
menstruation,  20,  24,  25 

Barrett  on  hiccough,  812  ;  on  vicarious  men- 
struation, 26 

Barrow  on  enlarged  clitoris,  307 

Bartels  on  human  tails,  279 ;  on  rupture  of 
the  bhidder,  670 

Bartens  on  skin-grafting,  730 

Barth  on  rupture  of  the  heart,  625  ;  on  su- 
pernumemry  nipple,  302 

Bartholf,  607 

Bartholinus  on  abortion  by  the  mouth,  52 ; 
on  anomalies  of  the  nails,  241  ;  on  ante- 
partum crying,  128 ;  on  chromidrosis, 
:^>  ;  on  dro[)8y,  786  ;  on  foreign  body  in 
the  eye,  532  ;  on  horns,  224  ;  on  obesity, 
353  ;  on  parasitic  terata,  191 ;  on  polyma- 
zia, 299  ;  on  postmortem  delivery,  125 ; 
on  prolonged  pregnancy,  69  ;  on  vicarious 
menstruation,  24,  25,  27 

Bartlett  on  bullets  voided  by  the  anus,  651 

Barton  on  vesical  calculi  in  children,  790 

Bar  well  on  broken  neck,  578  ;  on  exostoses, 
768  ;  on  mnlti])le  fractures,  702 

Basal  fractures,  559 

Bass,  J.  R.,  787 

Bassett  on  late  dentition,  243 

Bastianelli  on  ligature  of  the  liver,  654 

Bateman  on  bicephallic  monster,  187 ;  on 
craniopagus,  173 ;  on  double  monster, 
184  ;  on  ischiopagus,  181 ;  on  pygopagus, 
174 

Bates  on  abortion  in  twin  pregnancy.  111 

Bates,  Captain,  332 

Bath-tub,  birth  in  a,  120 

Battersby  on  lactation  in  infants,  392 

Battey  on  multiple  fractures,  702 ;  on  the 
Skoptzies,  758 

Battle  on  basiil  fractures,  559 

Baudeloque  on  superfetation,  47 

Baudoin  on  the  Blazek  Sisters,  180 

Bannir  on  twin-sympathy,  887 

Baux  on  absence  of  the  vagina,  303 ;  on 
anomalous  urination,  383 

Baxter  on  foreign  body  in  the  pelvis,  678 

Baxter-Tyrie  on  dislocation  of  the  shoulder- 
joint,  595 

Bayle  on  retention  of  ectopic  fetus,  62 

Baynes,  Dr.  R.,  380 

Baytraff  on  multiple  birth,  154 

Bazzanella  on  foreign  bodv  in  the  vagina, 
694 

Beach  on  combined  fetation,  56  ;  on  large 
infants,  349  ;  on  multiple  fractures,  702 

Beale  on  maternal  impressions,  84 ;  on 
pregnancy  with  unruptured  hymen,  42 

Bean  in  the  bronchus,  614  ;  sprouting  in  the 
Imwel,  641 

Beard,  long,  234 

Beanlcd  women,  228 

Beardsley  on  epilepsy,  852 

Beatty  on  accident  to  the  fetus,  103 

Beau  on  tartar  emetic,  499 

Beauchamp  on  abortion.  111 

Beaudry  and  Brothers  on  cleft  tongue,  255 

Beaumont  on  brain-injury.  548 

Beaupre  on  cretinism,  8()6 

Bcanvais,  228 
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i(i(ldcii(l(rii  Maids,  174 
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Mid  well  on  prec*ocion8  lM>y.  345 
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lti<Tlin){  on  vicjirions  menstruation,  20 

Hi  Hi  on  ciinliai*  injury,  (>23 
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foreign   iMuiy   in    the   )>ladder.  t?7.r* :  on 

luirns,  225 
Hvioux  on  depniveil  appetites,  411 
Hile.  blue,  :k<i 
Hill  on  armw-wounds,  711 
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on  infantile  nieu>trnation.  2^ 
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Bmnton,  on  telegony,  86,  87,  89 
I  vicarious  menstraation,  24 
m  intrauterine  amputation,  94 ;  on 
truiition  during  pregnancy,  29 
n  precocious  boys,  346 
di.  32 

ird  on  conception  with  hymen  in- 
ni,  40  ;  on  fecundity  in  the  old,  39  ; 
necomazia,  395  ;  on  hictation  in  the 

394 

I  on  anomalous  growth  of  nails,  589 
on  triple  monsters,  167 

on  postmortem  Cesarean  section, 

;  on  protracted  sleep,  869 

id  on  perforation  of  the  aorta,  572 

Sisters,  179 


era. 


»> 


815 


g,    extensive,  709 ;    self-performed, 

ny,   on  protracted  pregnancy,   69  ; 

tention  of  ectopic  fetus,  62 

isop  on  rupture  of  the  vagina,  138 

?xtraordinary  sense-development  in 

33 

-Tom,"  433 

n  urethral  calculi,  791 

I  cyclopiji,  258 

I,  450 

i;reat  loss  of,  709 

essels,  anomalies  of,  297 

y  sweiit,"  388 

absence  of  the  oviducts,  310 

on  piissage  of  a  nail  swallowed,  638 

ithnl  on  intrauterine  amputation,  95 

I  on  mercury,  504 

II  on  fetus  in  fetu,  200 

lan  on  nail  in  the  bowel,  638 
on  precocious  lactation,  392 
i^ton  on  al)sence  of  the  tongue,  254 
T  on  delivery  of  ectopic  fetus,  54 

on  exophthalmos,  527 
eh  on  diaphragmatic  hernia,  286 

on  operation  on  double  monsters, 

ive  on   rupture  of   the  esophagus, 
on  spontaneous  amputation,  597 ; 
carious  menstruation,  25 
:t  on  ovarian  cvst,  783 
an  Twins,  \m 
on  cranial  fractures,  559 
m  tasting,  415 
noma  Ions  growth  of,  605  ;  tumors  of, 

Tiaing,  729 

n  postmortem  birth,  126 

re  on  protracte<l  menstruation,  33 

Li  on  anomalous    vaginal    opening, 

on  short  pregnancy,  65 
on  multiple  fra<*tures,  702 
1  on  brain-injury,  554 
on   gunshot  wound   of  the  penis, 
on  horse-bite  of  the  penis,  680 
m  cardiac  iiyur>%  619 
m  infant-vitality,  706  ;  on  priapism, 

on  unilateral  sweating,  388 
on  paPiisitic  teratii,  191 


Bordenave  on  triple  monster,  167 

Borellns  on  anteimrtum  crying,  128 ;  on 
chromidrosis,  385  ;  on  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart,  759 ;  on  multiple  birth,  153 ;  on 
triple  monster,  167 

Borgeois  on  ascarides,  820 

Borghini,  249 

Boric  acid,  idiosyncrasy  to,  497 

Borsini  on  ovariotomy  in  age,  707 

Borthwick  on  wound  of  the  kidney,  667 

Borwilaski,  339 

Bosquet  on  absence  of  the  vagina,  303  ;  on 
deficient  uterus,  311 

Bot-fly,  821 

Both  well  on  twin-hibor.  111 

Botocudos,  749 

Botta  on  ol>esity,  355 

Bonchacourt  on  fetus  in  fetu,  202 

Bonchaud  on  anomalous  diaphragm,  285 

Boulger  on  vicarious  menstruation,  20 

Boullard  on  anomaly  of  the  jaw,  251 

Bouillon  on  rupture  of  the  uterus,  137  ;  on 
superfetatiou,  49 

Bouilly  on  rupture  of  the  lung,  609 

Boulting  on  multiple  fractures,  702 

Bourke  on  menstrual  superstitions,  17 ;  on 
scatologic  rites,  406 

Bourton  on  postmortem  Cesarean  section, 
135 

Bouscjuet  on  quadruplets,  149 

Bouzal  on  expulsion  of  ectopic  fetus,  53 

Bowel-iiyuries,  642 

Bower  on  orbital  injury,  529 

Bowling  on  cardiac  injury,  618 

Boxing  the  ears,  537 

Boyer  on  deficient  uterus,  311  ;  on  gangrene 
of  the  penis,  682  ;  on  hyi)ertrophy  of  the 
heart,  759 

Boyle  on  shark-bite,  721 

Bradley  on  dislocation  of  the  humerus,  594  ; 
on  premature  rupture  of  the  fetal  mem- 
branes, 108 

Braid  on  supernumerary  digits,  275 

Braid woo<l  on  dajaksch,  711 

Brain,  anomalies  of,  245;  double,  249; 
foreign  bodies  in,  559 ;  gunshot  injuries 
of,  549  ;  injuries  of,  545,  with  loss  of 
cerebnd  substance,  551  ;  largest,  249  ; 
life  without,  246  ;  penetraticm  and  trans- 
fixion of,  545  ;  study  of  wounds  of,  550  ; 
tumors  of,  557 

Brain-substan<'e,  loss  of,  551,  700 

Braine  on  anomaly  of  the  tongue,  256 

Braman  on  neck-injury,  576 

Bramann  on  dermoid  cvst,  204 

Branch  on  extraoral  dentition,  245 

Branchial  fissures,  284 

Bnmd  on  opium,  505 

Brander  on  fibrolipoma,  764 

Brandis  on  jwirtial  canities,  238 

Brasavolus  on  bmin -injury,  553 

Bran,  Hans,  329 

Braun  on  intnuiterine  fracture,  97 ;  on 
pregnancy  with  unrupturnl  hymen,  42 

Breast,  adenoma  of,  759  ;  anomalies  of,  297  ; 
diffuse  hypertrophy  of,  759  ;  menstrua- 
tion from,  19  ;  removal  of.  during  preg- 
nancy, 105  :  supernumerary,  298 

Breeding,  influence  of  telegony  in,  87 
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Kri'iitky  tm  fitMy^u  Ui^ly  in  tiM;  vaipnft,  094 
Kri'iniiM' oil  Mipttifi*  of  th<?<liapliniKni,  012 
Hit'UiU'UiiH  tm  injury  during  |»nictiati<7,  \M 
I^M'iihiiHi  on  liiioinuloiiH  tt^i\Am\i^\\n,  285 
Wwm'Ut'X  on  (ori'itfii  tKMly  in  iXw.  noMr,  504 
HrW'i',  tliif  Kiiint.  'SM) 
MiirlM'fi'iiii  on  lU'i'iHi'iitiil  i^mwtii  of  bair, 

'XMt ;  on  iitiomuly  of  tin*  naibt,  241 
liilililon  on  ovarian  cyNt,  7h2 
Itiiiliii,  hijni-|if«  to,  mi2 
ItiiilKiiiiiii,  Lama  l»i*w<*y,  'WW 
Jtili'iiM  ill*  KoiHiiiont   on   prcHUN'ious  nien- 

HlniaMoii,  :il  ;   on  pnitriirtiMl   nuMiiitrua* 

lion.  \\\\\  on  Huiriili*,  741;   on  viniriouH 

niiMiNliuiidon,  \H 
Itrii'iiilr  on  Imiiiiiiii  oilom,  .'iOH 
jtilKKH  on  ii  wint*  ^liiMN  in  tlu*  rociiini,  648 
Itilgliiini  on  ii\nlHi<in  of  (ho  Kt'ititalM,  080; 

oil  a  null  in  (in*  lironrliUN,  <{14 
HrlMliI,  Kil^^anl,  :).')7 
hilMJil  lilt  li.vtlriHvpimly,  250 
llll^lm((•lli  on  roivi^n  ImhIv  in  the  utonia,095 
hi'itl  on  pri^Miianrv  with  unrupturiHl  hvnien, 

Iliiiirl\««u  on  NiniviouH  monNtruation,  25 
UuhnimmI  on  m.\  \(hUmuu,  8(^7 
IhiHHauil  auil  Slri^r  on  gi^ttintiHrn,  «hl8 
UtutoNM^  on  iiphaM)!,  874 
IhxH'a  on  li'tus  in  ivtu,  \HU  ;  on  hrniihyiter- 
lmph\,  «UVt ;  on  J)u>pn^  hmmli«  4«tii;  on 

%tlMni^  l.('<H)g\\tHHl,  '^i5 

IhxH'lun  on  opium«  ^VWi ;  on  lumory  in  the 

pUH&nant  ntvvuH^  UHt 
HixHlhuiHi   on  al<m'iuv  oi'  th«'  vai;itv»  mid 

UixhIio  on  chi\U)u«\roKis,  :^^^  ;  tm  e\|HilsioQ 
ol'  Ihv  tvtopic   triUN    .V5 ;    tui   tVlus    in 

U\\^Wa^x  \M»  vlK'«^t  i»\^iuri«"t4.  f*ll 

Uu*kon  tv^vk.  tv\5» 

Hum w hi,  uv»x^i>in  K^lu^  in,  t^tl  ;  ii\iuTWi< 
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Brrce  on  aonria.  »\ 

Bryk  on  dermoidti.  204 

Bnliendorf  on  diachanse  of  the  feul  flkri^ 

ton.  53 
Bntjonic  plague.  892,  896 
Bnccbetoni  on  clipliallic  monster.  IdS 
Buchanan  on  brain -injary,  555;  on  intn- 

nterineanipntation.  96  :  on  orbital  injair. 

529  ;  on  the  Scottish  Brat  hen,  1S4 :  cb 

vicariouH  uienstmation,  26 
Bnrhner  on  injury  during  prepunwy.  Si?: 

on  protracted  prep:nancy,  69 ;  on  pptea- 

tion  of  the  fetus,  04 
Bnck  on  hydatid  in  the  heart.  624 
Buckler  on  foreign  body  in  the  appendix, 

642 
Bndiu  on  premature  fetus,  67 
BulTou  on  albinism,  221  ;  on  dwar&,340: 

on  giants.  327 ;    on    longevity,  374 ;  on 

strength  of  jaws,  469 
Ihdd  on  anomalous  extremities,  267 
BuhPs  disease,  817 
Buhring  on  bii-epbaly,  246 
Bulatoft' on  polyorchism,  320 
Bulimia,  403  ;  in  pregnancy,  81 
Bull  on  supernumerary  feet,  270 
Bnller  on  lightning-stnftke.  726 
Bullet  in  the  brain,  561  ;  voided  by  bbddff 

or  iMwel,  651 
Bullock  on  cardiac  injury.  619 
Bumm  on  large  infant.  ^9 
Burchard  on  priapism,  685 
Bunlai'h  on  telegony.  89 
Buret  on  syphilis.  912 
Bulge  on  impertorate  anns.  289 
BaigeK^  iHi  lar^ee  infant,  ;>4?  :  oo  prepaDf; 

with  unmptnied  fay  menu  42 
Burial,  pi^nuiturv'.  519 
Burke  on  twiife^  14;) 
Bnmian  ou  bviirt^xvanic  A*->i.  499 
Burr  *»  Unfsal  hiemLAtn.K^v.  r** 
BuTWiri  oc  *irT  btith.  l!*3" 
Bttrt»»ctlfc<.  v.'«  VrliaiTA.  4»!t> 
Barrv»ws  «,xs  ^'^n^ts  •^t  t>«e  -i?«z»*.  "i»*^ 
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Gagots,  808 

Gallic,  Ken6,  on  albinism,  221 

"Calculating  boy,"  439 

Oilcali,  788 ;  cardiac,  792 ;  extravesical, 
790 ;  after  penetration  of  the  bladder, 
672,  674  ;  pineal,  792  ;  renal,  790  ;  saliv- 
ary, 792  ;  spontaneous  discharge  of,  790  ; 
Qiubilical,  792 ;  urethral,  791  ;  uterine, 
792 ;  vesical,  788 

Galdani  on  anomalies  of  the  ossicles,  263 
^     CSalder  on  vicarious  menstruation,  25 
^     Galdwell  on  postmortem  growth  of  hair, 

523  ;  on  retention  of  fetus,  64 
^     Galhoun  on  exophthalmos,  529  ;  on  maggota 
^'         in  the  ear,  539 

Gallender  on  cardiac  injury,  624 
^  Gamby  on  lightning  stroke,  725 
**     Camden  on  foreign  body  in  the  brain,  561 

*•  Camel-boy, '»  603 

Camerer  on  infantile  menstruation,  29  ;  on 
retention  of  fetus,  64 

Cameron  on  gynecomazia,  396 ;  on  labial 
manipulation,  307  :  on  obesity,  354 

Camp  on  self-mutilation,  732 

Campaignac  on  hirsuties,  233 

Gampbell  on  delivery  of  ectopic  fetus,  53  ; 
on  extrauterine  pregnancy,  50,  51 ;  on 
fistula-opemtion  during  pregnancy,  105  ; 
on  postmortem  Cesarean  section,  135  ;  on 
a  precocious  boy,  346 ;  on  precocious 
menstruation,  29  ;  on  premature  rupture 
of  the  fetal  membranes,  108;  on  pro- 
tracted pregnancy,  70 ;  on  snake-bite, 
717  ;  on  viable  ectopic  fetus,  57 

Campbell,  William,  333,  :i59 

Campbell  de  Morgan  on  plexiform  neuroma, 
771 

Camper  on  bladder  ii^nry,  671  ;  on  intes- 
tinal fistula,  675 

Camnset  and  Plants  on  protracted  sleep, 
870 

Canities,  sudden,  235  ;  temporary  and  par- 
tial, 238 

Canities  unguium,  847 

Cannibalism,  406 

Cannon-ball,  delivery  by,  134 

Gautharides,  poisoning  by,  501 

Canton  on  anomaly  of  the  jaw,  252 

Capers  on  accidental  conception,  44 

Gapnron  on  fecundity  in  the  old,  39  ;  on 
perineal  birth,  122 ;  on  premature  fetus, 
67 

CSarbolic  acid,  poisoning  bv,  498 ;  tolerance 
of,  498 

Carcinoma,  772 

Cardanus  on  injury  to  the  pericardium,  624 

Cardiac  injuries,  616,  nonfatal,  620;  sur- 
vival after,  617 

Cardiac  surgery,  616 

Cardinal,  James,  249 

CSarey  on  pregnancy  with  unruptured  hy- 
men, 42 ;  on  protracted  pregnancy,  71 ; 
on  yellow  fever,  910 

C!arhart  on  injury  during  pregnancy,  99 

Oirlisle  on  anomalous  urination,  384 

Oarmichael  on  ovariotomy  in  old  age,  707 

Onm  on  precocious  pregnancy,  35 

Camochan  on  canliac  injury,  619  ;  on  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  heart,  566 


Caruot,  President,  injury  of,  653 

Carotid  artery,  ligature  of,  575 

Carpenter  on  the  AKssaoui,  476 ;  on  brain 

injury,  548  ;      on  sudden  birth,  116  ;  on 

tartar  emetic,  499  ;  on  tattooing,  750  ;  on 

teeth  in  the  bronchus,  616 
Car))er  on  absence  of  the  lungs,  285 
Carre  on  triple  dentition,  243 
Carson  on  twin  birth,  142 
Carter  on  avulsion  of  the  leg,  592  ;  on  late 

dentition,  243  ;  on  short  pregnancy,  65 
Carver  on  extraoral  dentition,  245 
Casals,  Gaugirau,  on  precocious  menstrua- 
tion, 31 
Case  on  birth  during  sleep,  114 
Caso  on  vicarious  menstruation,  24 
*' Cassandra,"  635 
Cassano  and  Pe<lretti  on  enlarged  clitoris, 

309 
Cassidy  on  birth  through  the  perineum,  121 
Castor  oil,  untoward  action  of,  504 
Castellanos  on  wound  of  the  kidney,  667 
**Castrata,"785 
Castration,  ceremonial,  755 ;   for  excessive 

cupidity,  756  ;    iis  a  religious  rite,  756  ; 

self-performed,  732  ;  sexual  desire  after, 

687 
k  Castro  on  cannibalism,  410  ;  worms  in  the 

heart,  820 
Catalepsy,  867 
Caterpillars  swallowed,  637 
Catesby  on  ol)esity,  358 
Cathell  on  pregnancy  complicated  with  both 

uterine  fibroids  and  measles,  107 
Cattle-horns,  delivery  by,  133  ;    injuries  to 

pregnant  women  by,  99 
Caudmont  on  foreign  body  in  the  bladder, 

677 
Cavalier  family,  221 
Cazenave  on  sloughing  of  the  genitals,  138  ; 

on  vicarious  menstruation,  20 
Cazin  on  anal  operation  causing  abortion, 

105 
Cazzan  on  canities,  236 
Cecil  on  precocious  menstruation,  30 
Celiotomies,  six  on  one  woman,  707 
Celliez  on  injury  to  the  penis,  680 
Centenarians,  censuses  of,  366 ;  operation 

on,  707 
Centipede  in  the  ear,  539  ;  in  the  nose,  565 
Cerebellum,  defective,  246 
Cerebrum,  anomalies  of,  245  ;  foreign  bodies 

in,  559  ;  injuries  of,  545 ;   life  without, 

245  ;  tumor  of,  557 
Cervical  ril)S,  282 
Cervical  vertebra?,  injuries  of,  578 
Cesarean  section,  128  ;  in  Africa,  131  ;  on  a 

dwarf,  129  ;  history  of,  128  ;  postmortem, 

135  ;  repeated,  130 ;  self-perfonned,  131  ; 

with  twins,  129 
Chabert  on  combined  fetation,  57 
Chaffee  on  morphin,  506 
Chaldean  teratoscopy,  214 
Chalk  <m  hypertrophy,  567 
Chalk-eating,  412 
Chaml)erH  on  bella<lonna,  501  ;  on  bloody 

sweat,  390  ;  on   vi(nrious  menstruation, 

18 
Chambon  on  quintuplets,  150 
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rhuiiiofiiiL  4'i4 

riH»ifi|M«iiol«  on  riiiiltiplf*  »ni|MitAtionHf  5U6 

riiiiiii|»loii  on  linpn««tiutioti  with  hyiiu'ii  in- 

liicf,  41 
riiiiiiri*  Oil  iifiimrt'Ut*  oCtlii'  |Hinlf(«  OH*i 
(liiiiiilli'r  o 

rimiitf,  :i:ii 

rtiiiiiiiliitf  on  M^IC-nniMlalioii,  735 
riiiintfitiill  on  iiiinil  iiiioinuly,  *2H\ 
riiii|iniiin  on  iiliorllon,   \\i)  \  on  dilatation 

oi  lli«i  Hilon,  *if^f^ ;  on  («xt4«nHive  licnior- 

iliiitf««,  710 
Cliiiifot  on  I'rtnl  viirlolii,  ill 
CliiiiliMo  on  luMim,  *yii 
(Miiullon  on  r««|M«iit(Ml  (VNiirfiin  iMH*tion,  131 
t'lMii|HMill<M    on   iNilynuuiii,   3(K) ;    on   pi«- 

nmhiitt  lidili,  (i7 
t'luiiiln  on  olH'ftMv,  \\M\ 
{'\\\SHni^\  on  (Hunltnml  Totnlion,  55 
t'lm«*tHv  uiiillt^..  toa 
Dti^luM^  Ji  ,  on  o\))uUion  of  tVt^il  mfm- 

luanrn,  UK** 
DmtiMtulninml.  :HU 
DuMUnvton  on  \\H.H)t-xHting«  713 
i1i<in|ttor  on  intmutnim'  iVtiolunt^  97 
rh«u»'*'«n^i  on  ulv^iMu^t*  ot'oxury,  iU^ 
riu*n\'«i»»  on  H\j»luhs4  iWm  tatUHuni:,  751 
r)\«'hn«  on   Uuun  uviurx.   MS;  on   ii\iarT 

dnunu  jm^iini^uvA ,  Xx^i  ;  \m  fnuisHxHW  of 

l'lh^'«*Ulon  \M»   .-^xnUhm  \M' IW  *nu»   5^1; 
\v»*  ^vlvntuxn  ot  tvtux  <^ 

n>v»u)v»\^mxv  U^ 
i't»^v>t.   huv>^u  UhIu>^  \w.  f^lS;  it\jttfW*  i< 
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Chretien  on  penis  pal  me.  316 

Christiflon  on  cardiac  injniy,  623 

Chniinidrosi.H,  385 

ChrDnolo(^%  ancient,  368 

Chuhb  on  large  infant,  349 

Chun'h  on  cardiac  injury,  620 

Chanrhill  on  absence  of  the  vagina,  303 

Chylothorax,  657 

Cigarette  in  the  bronchos,  615 

Cinquevelli,  Paul,  451 

Circnlar  insanity,  881 

Circumcision,  754  ;  in  the  female,  306 

Clark  on  combined  fetation,  55  ;  on  forogn 
body  in  the  eye,  533 ;  on  paternal  im- 
pression, 86  ;  on  precocious  nienstnutian. 
:U) ;  on  ruptnre  of  the  stomach,  630 

Claustrophobia,  878 

Clay  on  pseudocyesis,  79 ;  on  TicaiioQB 
menstruation,  26 

Cleri'  on  maternal  impression,  85 

Clericus  on  absence  of  the  cerebrum,  245 

Clements  on  wound  of  the  stomadi,  6^ 

Clevelanti  on  anomalous  membranes,  49: 
on  coiling  of  the  cord,  95  ;  on  postmoitea 
Cesarean  section,  137 

Clevenger  on  U9i*ar  Moore.  440 

Clitoris,  aHisence  of,  307  :  ceremoiual  or- 
cnmcision  of.  3US  :  double,  309 :  ^alaip^ 
»>> :  wt»fie«t  309  :  rupture  oC  691 

CKH)uet  on  fetichism,  40S  :  on  fantpt  bodj 
in  the  vs^^na.  tfiKt 

OKwuadenc  on  pol  yphafpa.  «3S 

CV>t>BeT  OD  elef^kantufesis  otf'  tbe  snvtaB.^ 

ClQH4oot,  27« 

CV»f5 «»  ra|4iue  OC  tbe  biadder.  CuO 
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Colloredo,  191 

Colly  on  precocious  menstniation,  30 

Coloboma,  260 

Colomb  on  twins  borne  beyond  the  meno- 
paose,  40 

Colon,  dilatation  of,  287  ;  doable,  287 

Colostomy,  645 

Col  ton  on  anusoal  birth,  119 

Columbus  on  hermaphroditism,  207 

Colzi  on  anomalous  ureter,  294 

Conibettes  on  absence  of  the  cerebellum,  247 

Combined  intrauterine  and  extrauterine  ges- 
tation, 54 

Combustion,  spontaneous,  of  the  human 
body,  426 

Compagne  on  canities,  238 

Compensatory  development  of  the  senses, 
432 

Compressed  air,  effects  of  working  in,  432 

Conant  on  terata,  166 

Conarmond  on  precocious  menstruation,  30 

Conception  with  deficient  oi^ns,  45 ;  opera- 
tion to  prevent,  754 ;  after  ovariotomy, 
45  ;  precocious,  34  ;  soon  after  a  preceding 
pregnancy,  46  ;  during  sleep,  45 

Conklin  on  splenectomy,  657 

Consbruch  on  fasting,  415 

Consciousness,  double,  883 

Oonstantinedes  on  absence  of  the  nymphsB, 
306 

Constipation,  persistent,  794 

Contortionists,  473 

Cook  on  intrauterine  amputation,  94 

Cooke  on  combined  fetation,  56 

Cooke  and  Laycock  on  brain-injury,  556 

Cooper  on  belladonna,  501  ;  on  hermaphro- 
ditism, 210 

Cooper,  Sir  Astley,  on  diaphragmatic  hernia, 
612  ;  on  elephantiasis  of  the  scrotum, 
801  ;  on  precocious  menstruation,  31  ;  on 
precocious  pregnancy,  34 

Copeland  on  maternal  impression,  84 

Oopnlatiou  (see  Ck)itus) 

Cord,  anomalies  of,  109  ;  coilings  of,  95  ; 
knots  in,  109 

Cordsus  on  extrauterine  gestation,  50 

Coxdier  on  renal  calculi,  791  ;  on  retention 
of  ectopic  fetus,  63 

Covey  on  injuries  during  pregnancy,  99 

Oomeal  grafting,  728 

Corpora  calloeum,  246 

Oorrosive  sublimate,  untoward  action  and 

tolerance  of,  504 
"Corsican  Brothers,"  887 

Conon  on  hiccough,  812 

Cosentino  on  dry  birth,  123 

Oomnetic  mutilations,  746 

Otwta  on  excessive  dentition,  244 

da  Costa  Simoes  on  retention  of  ectopic 
fetus,  63 

Cotter,  Patrick,  331 

Coughing  causing  abortion,    110;  causing 

ropture  of  the  abdominal  walls,  666 
Coaper  on  wound  of  the  bladder,  672 
Coariers,  456  ;  in  India,  458 
Ooosins  on  hemophilia,  816 
Cooveuse,  66 

Cowan  on  hiccough,  812  ;  on  scalp-develop- 
ment, 218 


Cowger  on  birth  in  membranes,  123 

Cowles  on  neck-injury,  576 

Cowley  on  scalp-injury,  543;  on  self-per- 
formed Cesarean  section,  131 

Cox  on  prolonged  pregnancy,  64 

Craddock  on  retention  of  ectopic  fetus,  63 

Crandall  on  injuries  in  coitus,  692 

Crauiopagi,  173 

Cranium,  deficiency  of,  250  ;  fracture  of, 
basal,  559  ;  extensive,  558 ;  internal,  559  ; 
injuries  to,  551 

Cranz  on  large  infants,  348 

Crawford  on  lightning-stroke,  722  ;  on  un- 
conscious birth,  114 

Crawford  and  Yule  on  hirsuties,  231 

Creaser,  Thomas,  416 

Cred6  on  splenectomy,  657 

Cretinism,  805  ;  sporadic,  806 

Crichton  on  "  leaping  ague,"  856 

Cridlund  on  effects  of  cold,  431 

Crippled  beggars,  manufacture  of,  737 

Cripps  on  absence  of  the  ovary,  309 ;  on 
colostomy,  645  ;  on  constipation,  795 ;  on 
painless  parturition,  115 

Crisp  on  abortion,  110 

Critchett  on  foreign  body  in  the  eye,  532 

Crocker  on  albinism,  220 ;  on  anomalous 
coloring,  382,  383;  on  anomalous  color- 
changes  of  the  hair,  240 ;  on  chromidrosis, 
386 ;  on  hyperidrosis,  387 ;  on  canities, 
237,  238  ;  on  dermatolytic  growths,  234  ; 
on  harlequin  fetus,  825 ,  on  pigmented 
skin,  841,  on  skin-shedding,  833;  on 
tinea  nodosa,  849  ;  on  xeroderma  pigmen- 
tosum, 842  ;  on  yaws,  840 

Crocodile-bite,  722 

Croft;  on  preputial  calculus,  791 

de  la  Croix  on  flatus  from  the  penis,  675 

Crollius  on  knife-swallowing,  632 

Cromerus  on  36  children  at  a  birth,  147 

Crompton  on  endurance  of  pain,  479 

Crony n  on  foreign  body  in  the  brain,  561 

Crooks  on  anomalous  stomach,  287 

Croom  on  ischuria,  792 

Croon  on  pseudocyesis,  79 

Cross  on  anomalous  tears,  384  ;  on  vesical 
calculus,  789 

Croston  on  delivery  of  a  monster  by  Cesa- 
rean section,  129 

Croton  oil,  on  tolerance  of,  504 

Crouch  on  conception  after  ovariotomy,  46 

Crouzit  on  foreign  body  in  the  uterus,  695 

**  Crow-bar  case,"  551 

Crowdace  on  injury  during  pregnancy, 
100 

Crowell  on  unconscious  pregnancy,  72 

Crumb  on  epistaxis  through  the  eyes,  535 

Cruveilhier  on  defective  cerebellum,  246; 
on  horns,  226 

Crying  of  the  fetus,  127 

Cryptorchism,  321 

Crystalline  lens,  anomalies  of,  260 ;  disloca- 
tion of,  533  ;  injuries  to,  533 

Csurgay  on  postmortem  birth,  124 

Cuevas  on  uterine  calculi.  792 

Cullfere  on  kleptomania,  879 

Cullingworth  on  dermoid  cyst,  203  ;  on  in- 
jury during  pregnancy,  99  ;  on  ovarian 
cyst,  784  ;  on  vaginal  septa,  305 
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Cunningham  on  retention  of  ectopic  fetus, 
63 

Cunyghanie  on  retention  of  urine,  792 

Cupidity,  castration  for,  756 

Curling  on  hypertrophy  of  the  digits,  276 

Curran  on  an  armless  woman,  265  ;  on  car- 
diac surgery,  618  ;  on  cranial  surgery, 
559;  on  ** eaten  of  worms,'*  821  ;  on 
eunuch-making,  756  ;  on  injury  to  the 
vagina,  689 

Curtis  on  preccK'ious  pregnancy,  36 

Cuthbert  on  coiling  of  the  funis,  95 

Cutliffe  on  alligator-bite,  722 

Cutter  on  conception  after  ovariotomy,  46 

Cut-throat,  cases  of  nonfatal,  574 

Cyclopia,  living,  258 

Cystotomy  during  pregnancy,  105 ;  "  self- 
l>erforined,  70H 

Cysts,  dermoid,  202  ;  echinococcus,  removal 
of  during  pregnancy,  105  ;  ovarian,  782 

Czarten,  Setrasch,  373 


D. 


Dade  on  hernia,  665 

Djigan  on  ascarides,  820 

Dagron  on  ))erforation  of  the  esophagus,  573 

D'Aguanno  on  larva;  in  the  ear,  539 

Digaksch,  711 

D'Alben  on  sudden  canities,  237 

Dalby  on  rupture  of  the  tympanum,  537 

Daltonon  injury  to  the  pericanlium,  624 

Daly  on  tumor  of  the  pregnant  uterus,  107 

D' Amador  on  perverte<i  appetites,  410 

Damascene  on  maternal  impressions,  82 

Dana  on    A  frican   8leei)-8ickness,   872 ;  on 

facial  hemiatn>phy,  859  ;  on  giants,  327  ; 

on  jiathognomonic  dreams,  867 
"  Dance  of  the  eggs,"  452 
Dan(*ing  mania,  853 

D'Andra<le  on  vicarious  menstruation,  19 
Danthez  on  al>sence  of  the  funis,  109 
Dantni  on  lisli  in  the  pharynx,  569 
Danyau  on  intniutcrine  fracture,  97 
Danz  on  congenitnl  alopiH'ia,  226 
Danvsto  on  tcratogenesis,  166 
Darg:»n  on  lactation  in  the  aged,  393 
D'Aubi*^  on  albinism,  220 
Danlx^nton  on  cniniopagus.  174 
Dave  on  extraoral  dentition,  245 
Davidson  on  fltigging,  4S1 
Davit^s  on  b>ss  of  memory,  886  :  on  prema- 

tnrt*  rupture  of  membranes,  107  ;  on  short 

pn^gnancv,  (>5 
Davit»s-Colleyon  tn^nslixion  of  the  neck,  575 
l>:ivis  on  an  armless  monster,  265  ;  on  poly- 
pus in  the  pn^gnant  uterus.  107  ;  on  trans- 

]><vsition  of  the  vist'eni,  291 
Day-blindnt»ss,  ."v^ti 
Dayot  on  fonMgu  Ixxly  in  the  bladder,  677 ; 

i>n  ovarian  cyst,  784 
D.ivnd  on  un«i>ns<*ious  presrnancy,  73 
D'Aftira  on  longevity.  :^74 
iVatness,  sudden.  r>:>*^ 

iVast^n  on  tumor  of  the  ]>regnant  uterus.  107 
IVath  prtsiMitimonts,  >*»'5> 
IV  IVvk  on  congenital  defect  of  the  eye,  260 


Debes  on  fecnndity  in  the  old,  39 
Debierre  on  doable  atems,  313  ;  on  hemta 

of  the  uterus,  31 3  ;  ou  hernia  of  the  ovarr. 

310 
Deblois  on  web  of  the  vocal  bands,  256 
De  Bosch  on  twin  parturition,  142 
Debont  on  anomalous  extremity,  267:  en 

vaginal  anomaly,  307 
De  Bmn  de  Bois  Noir  on  dischaige  of  fetal 

bones,  53 
Decapitation,  self-performed,  576 
Deciduous  skin,  832 
**Deerfoot,"  457 

Deever  on  precocious  menstruation,  30 
DeFuisseaux  on  reunion  of  the  tongue,  565 
Deguise  on  coitus,  512 
Delafield  and  Prudden  on  niultilocnlar  echi- 
nococcus, 820 
Delaistre  on  hornet-sling,  714 
Delamater  ou  a  larjje  tumor,  759 
De  la  Vergne  on  protracteti  pregnancy,  72 
Delens  on  biperforate  hymen,  303 
De  Leon  on  quadruplets,  148 
Delhi  lM)il,  840 
Delivery  by  a  cannon-ball,  134 ;  by  cattfc- 

horn,    133;    of    extrauterine  fetos,  57; 

postmortem,   123  ;   by   the  rectmu,  120: 

during  sleep,  lethai^es,  and  trancefl,  115; 

sudden,  116 
Delmas  on  superfetation,  49 
Delpecb  on  extraoral  dentition,  245 
De  Luna  on  intrauterine  fracture,  97 
Del  Vecchio  on  cardiac  suture,  617 
Demarquay  on  bloody  semen,  385 
Demonomania,  880 
Denanx  de  Breyne  on  menstruatioD  dnriii 

pregnancy,  29 
Denby  on  foreign  body  in  the  intestine,  Wl 
Deneux  on  delivery  by  a  bull's  horn,  133 
Dentition,  anomalies    of,    242 ;    excesfdTe. 

244  ;  extraoral,  244  ;  fetal,  242  ;  Ute,  ^: 

sixth,  243 ;  triple,  243 
De]>asse  on  fecundity  in  the  old,  39 
Deivml  on  delivery  during  syncope,  115: 

on  dischai^  of  fetal  lM)nes,  53 
Depilatory  customs,  747 
De  Quincev,  Thoniius,  496,  506 
** Derates,"  461 

Dercuni  on  adiposis  dolorosa.  360 
Dermatitis    exfoliativa    neonatorum.  835: 

epidemic  exfoliative,  835  ;  universd,  851 
Dermatolvsis,  217 
Dermatolytic  growths,  232 
Dermoid  cysts,  202 
Dermoids,  multiple,  205 
D^sagnliers  on  strong  men,  464 
Desbarreanx-Bemard  on  fasting.  415 
Desbois  on  rupture  of  the  uterus.  137 
Desbrest  on  bee-sting,  714  ;   on  protrKiri 

pregnancy,  72 
Descendants,  numerous,  159 
De  Schweinitz  on  canities.  238 
Desgranges  on  fish-spine  in  the  abdonec 

659  ;  on  superfetation,  47 
Desmond,  Countess  of,  243.  375 
Desomieux  on  protracted  menstruatioo.  3^ 
Desquamation,  ante|\artuni.  217 
Dethardingius  on  poe^^tniortem  birth.  1^ 
De  Thou  on  stigmatai,  3^ 
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on  oonibined  fetation,  55 
on  ischuria,  793 
1  on  postmortem  birth,  124 
n  fecundity  in  the  old,  39  ;  on  pro- 
pregnancy,  64  ;  on  protracted  men- 
)n,  32 ;  on  sudden  canities,  237 ; 
;rfetation,  48 
I  multiple  fractures,  701 

1  hiccough,  812 
in  the  ear,  541 

in,  anomalies  of,  285  ;  hernia  of, 

2  ;  rupture  of,  612  ;  wounds  of, 

combine<l  fetation,  57 

I  on  colored  saliva,  383  ;  on  human 
79 ;  on  imperforate  anus,  675  ;  on 
nfaut,   349 ;    on  parasitic  terata, 

)n  fasting,  419 

?rbroeck  on  cardiac  injuries,  617  ; 
eption  with  hymen  intact,  40 ;  on 
^my,  633 

idiosyncrasy  to,  502 
lomalies  of,  271 ;  reunion  of  sev- 
i8  ;  supernumerary,  273 
manufacture  of,  746 
terata,  194 
gia,  257 
ig,  412 

)n8,  anomalous,  594  ;  congenital, 
f  the   neck,    578  ;    treatment  of, 

i  on  wound  of  the  subclavian 
627 

anomalous  diaphragm,  286 
14 

m  heights,  704 
shallow  water,  559 
recocious  lactation,  393 
aniridia,  259  ;  on  anomalous  tears, 

precocious  pregnancy,  35 

s  on  vicarious  menstruation,  23 

719  ;  of  the  penis,  680 
y,"  162 

n  double  tongue,  255 
3u  intrauterine  fractures,  97 
au  on  horns,  226 

Marcellus,  on  antepartum  crying, 

II  colored  saliva,  383 

)ite,  590  ;  of  the  penis,  680 
n  epistaxis,  534 
priapism,  683 

1  bonis,  225 ;  on  supernumerary 
»,  310  ;  on  supernumerary  ovaries, 

>nsciousness,  883 

;  mania,  879 

y  on  wound  of  the  bladder,  675 

on  evisceration,  650 

m  twin  birth,  143 

on  a  precocious  boy,  346  ;  on  sub- 

1,  513 

venesection,  709 

a  bullet  in  the  brain,  561  ;  on  dis- 

1  of  the  neck,  578 

1  epilepsy  and   aphasia,  853  ;  on 

{wallowing,  636 

pathognomonic,  867 


Drewry  on  athetosis,  857 ;  on  circular  in- 
sanity, 881 

Driver  on  postmortem  birth,  124 

Dropsies,  786 

Drouin  Twins,  186 

Drowning,  recovery  from,  513 

Drugs,  tolerance  and  untoward  action  of, 
and  idiosyncrasy  to,  496 

Drummond  on  infantile  menstruation,  30 

Dry  births,  123 

Dry  den  on  rupture  of  the  esophagus,  628 

Dual  personality,  883 

Dubois  on  human  horns,  223 ;  on  super- 
numerary eyelid,  259 

Dubrisay  on  brain-injury,  545 

Dubuc  on  ischuria,  793 

Ducachet  on  bullet  voided  by  the  anus, 
651 

Du  Chaillu,  Paul,  on  pigmies,  334 

Duchesne  on  vicarious  menstruation,  19 

Ducomet,  Csesar,  265 

Ductus  communis  clioledochus,  obliteration 
of,  290 

Dudley  on  perforation  of  the  esophagus, 
572 

Duer  on  postmortem  birth,  124 ;  on  post- 
mortem Cesarean  section,  135 

Duffy  on  hypothermy,  424 

Dufour  on  hirsuties,  233 ;  on  postmortem 
Cesarean  section,  i:^ 

Duhouset  on  circumcision  of  the  clitoris, 
308 

Duhring  on  keloids,  764  ;  on  neuroma  cutis 
dolorosum,  839 

Duke  on  unconscious  pregnancy,  73 

Dumas  on  fetal  dentition,  243 ;  on  intestinal 
coalition,  288 

Dumas,  Blanche,  194 

Dumeril  on  supernumerary  limbs,  269 

Duncan  on  absence  of  the  vagina,  303  ;  on 
conception  with  unruptured  hymen,  42 ; 
on  epilepsy,  852 

Dundore  on  laminectomy,  660 

Dunglison  on  expulsion  of  ectopic  fetus,  53  ; 
on  gynecomazia,  397 

Dunlap  on  hemophilia,  816 

Du  Peyrou  de  Cheyssiole  on  protracted  men- 
struation, 33 

Duplication  of  the  lower  extremities,  193 

Dupont  on  hyperidrosis,  387  ;  on  ventrilo- 
quism, 453 

Dupouy  on  black  death,  892 ;  on  leprosy, 
911  ;  on  small-pox,  903 

Dupuytren  on  birth  thn)ugh  the  perineum, 
122 ;  on  fetus  in  fetu,  200 ;  on  foreign 
body  in  the  vagina,  695  ;  on  obesity,  358  ; 
on  vicarious  menstruation,  26 

Durston  on  hypertrophy  of  the  breast,  759 

Du  Saulle  on  appetite  for  blood,  411 

Dusenbury  on  wound  of  the  kidney,  667 

Duvemey  on  conception  without  sexual 
desire,  45 

Duyse  on  dermoids,  204 

Dwarfs,  333 ;  ancient  popularity  of,  336 ; 
artificial  prwluction  of,  335 ;  celebrated, 
3.'^ ;  Cesjirean  section  on,  129 ;  intel- 
lectual, 1^37 ;  longevity  among,  339 ; 
8i)ecies  of,  338 ;  women  pn^disposed  to 
bear,  337 
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Vau,  MumiuUfM  of,  *Zi\\  ;  forHgn  bodien  in, 
h'Ml^  ttH) ;  lnjiirli'«(  to,  T^H  ;  ifiiMK;tM  in, 
tt'Mi ;  ifM'iiNirimiioti  rrom,  tM  ;  nitric  acid 
Ml,  Mo  ;  )»iitfi'hiK«  74U  ;  jmiwit  to  move, 
*MV,\ 

•♦ICiii  »iii««<'/.liiu,"  Ml 5 

I'wittt iiifiii  Oil  fllMoiim  ol'  till*  titi'ruii,  781 

)'«ii<il4iii  on  l4'rtli  mwhIIowimI,  039 

••  l'.Hll'll  of  WOIIIIH,"  H!i| 
I'illithilltM*!!  oil  iM'topIr  IHllN,  r>3 

i:iiM|4>ln  on  oliiiNlly,  'MtW 

i'li'liinoiiNTiiM  fVMt,  HtiO ;   ill  tho  eye,  534; 

itMiioviil  III',  iliiriiiK  prt'Kiiiiiirv,  105 
l'!rl«pr  on  InmimIihI  woiiiimi,  !iv!t> 
i''.iKI««v  on  Mup««rnuiiiomr.v  I  ii  n^,  *iHr) 
Mrloplo    rliltihiMi,    tiltinwit««    lute    of,    02; 

H«tA(iilloii  III,  TiO  ;  limit i|)lf,  TiT 
I'Milowm  on  lin^o  inlUnt,  \\\\\ 
KilontnlonrtncNM,  'l\\\\  iiNMH*iution  with  alo- 

ImIov  on  ooiuiu  (Mitinx,  o07 

ImI^i^  on  elioi«Mi  in  piv^nunrv,  t(K) 

I  MwiuhU  tui  impivfiimtion  with  the  liymen 

intml,  (I 
l^w*.  lilUwvnomj*>  t<K  IJH> 
\\\\\\  on  M|HMit)iin^m!«  gt%n>KiviH«  of  the  skin, 

St: 
t  luht  *'htUi\vn  nt  u  Kirth,  KVi 
b'tk^iin  on  »tuMi  piv^n<nu\\\  tJ7 
t'l-^^Minion^vv  on  jm^htWitx,  I'C 

t1st«^v  >M^\t  M^^^-iViuu-^o  \^n  nl|^ure  of  the 

t'l\t^>>*l>iv  vM*  j^  hMinl<^  \n  tth^  luxuH-hii^  K14 
VUtusUv  ^M^  >»*^|vin*ti\xi\  w    ih<»  $viu|vKv:si» 

rUxtXS    ^X^V    'V/V.Wn  xNi  th*»  <>vs  b^.  oCC 

"» '    x  v»   ><»>  v^Hs*.*'"^^  ^'^^     '»«  'ufi«;*xf*f  Affile 

*"■■•.»*     At     'x*  *    -^x  •«.%;     •»-x''»**'^*      ^' 

*      ■■•  \t      ,»^.».    V    •     ■  I'fc^       *"i. 

'^»»\  »  *   »  V  .    '^S' 

•  ^»»  »»%  X      M    'I'v^^tK^^v    i»vtx.^i;w.**'U,    X? 

^.-••x^« 


Engain  on  protracted  prejpianeT.  ® 
Eoofi  on  absence  of  the  epiglottis.  256 
KjiMor  on  shark-bite,  7*21 
KnteitjHtomv,  04o 

Enucleation  of  the  eye,  self-performed.  735 
EpideniicH,  891 ;   of  a)>ortion,  109 :  chnsio- 

lojpc  table  of  the  principal,  898 
EpidermiH,  congenital  defect  of.  '217 
Epigastriam,  blows  upon  the,  5*26 
Epiglottis,  anomalies  of,  256  ;  doable,  witk 

floable  voice,  Wol 
Epignathns,  193 
Epilepsy,  85*2  ;  birth  in,  113 ;  peculiar fonns 

of,  852 
Epispadias,  318 
Epistaxis,  extensive,  710  ;  throngh  the  eves. 

534 
Epithelioma,  772 
Epley  on  painless  lal)or,  116 
Eiisom  salts,  idiosyncrasy  to,  496,  503 
Equestrians,  400 
Ei{uilibrists,  449 

ErlMi,  Lnigi,  ex|>eriment8  of,  158 
Erection  of  the  penis,  lonp  continued,  6© 
Ergot,  idiosyncrasy  to^  502 
Ergotism,  502 

Erich  on  expulsion  of  ectopic  feto^  53 
Erichseu  on  exostoses.  7<>8 :  on  bemopbifii 

816 ;  on  foreijgn  body  in  the  abdoMS. 

(>59 ;  on  moltiple  fnictiune&  7CK2 
Esophagismos^  SB3 
Esophagi.>tomy  ior  foretgrn  UMUes.  574 
£s!«>ph:is:us.  ani^nuilit^oC  :^>4  :  ibrngnMie 

ill,  x>TO  :  pertVkTsti^^n  t^^t.  o73 :  niptue  A 

tJiS :  wxHimls  **f.  -VT^ 
^luimanx.  KKMastnrditiaa  aaMKig.  ^ 
Eslrifc?^  burae  oc'  the.  '•^I 

Tit;..  ':2.  tie  >r*.'Oi-*"i  12-.  -f  1 4.      itt  ruci>r  < 


♦ix*«?»Li'a^  3i 


2  '  -rir-rs-'riro.   -u^?       r* 
Yx/oucjUino"-<  T^ 
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tninj?-injuries  to,  727;  menstruation 
11,  23  ;  rupture  of,  528 ;  two,  in  one 
t,  258 
on  aiuhum,  831 


F. 


on  tapeworms,  718 

cius  Hildanns  on  abortion,  110 ;  on 
n  of  the  spermatic  vessels,  689 ;  on  a 
<s  hall  in  the  ear,  539  ;  on  horns,  222  ; 
injury  to  the  penis,  680  ;  on  injury  to 
regnant  woman,  98  ;  on  male  menstru- 
)n,  28  ;  on  a  postmortem  Cesarean  sec- 
1,  i:)5;  on  spontaneous  hemorrhage, 
• ;  on  stigmata,  389 ;  on  vesical  caI- 
i,  790 
cius  on  horns,  222 

injuries  of  the,  585  ;  gunshot,  697 

I  hemiatrophy,  859 

e.stock  on  birth  in  somnambulism,  116 
•s  of  India,  517 
on  anomalous  limbs,  273 
pian  tubes,  anomalies  of  the,  310 
from  heights,  703 
on  tartar  emetic,  499 
)n  on   injury  during  pregnancy,  101 ; 
operations  during  pregnancy,  105 
on  supernumerary  eyelid,  259 
)ii  on  hypnotism  in  labor,  114 
m-Touvet  on  edentula,  243 
>ni  on  ({uintuple  bladder,  295 
?r  and  McCassy  on  high  fall,  704 
iharson  on  birth  through  the  abdomi- 
wall,  122  ;  on  rupture  of  the  ntemsy 

m 

I 

on  longevity,  366 
al  siircomata,  772 
Jis,  mcMlem,  420 

ng,  413  ;  modern  cases  of,  419  ;  older 
es  of,  414 

ng  girls,  413,  418,  419 
liildren,  .'552 
on  fetus  in  fetu,  201 
onneiiu-Dufresne  on  ascarides,  819 

II  on  anonmlous  heart,  626 
on  lactation  in  infants,  392 

proii  elephantiasis  of  the  scrotum,  803  ; 
shark-bite,  721  ;  on  wolf-bite,  722 
of  child-birth,  death  from,  525 
Ijsychoses,  877 

iidity  in  the  old,  '^  ;  in  the  young,  34 
anomalies  of  the,  270 
in  on  Cesarean  section  in  Africa,  131 ; 
fetal  malaria,  91 

er  on  elephantiasis  of  the  scrotum,  802 
inandus  on  neurosis  of  the  skin,  837 
)1  on  ischuria,  792  ;  on  tapeworm.  819 
us  on  rupture  of  the  gall-bladder,  655 
json  on  absence  of  the  vagina,  303 
on  large  infants,  ,348 
andez  on  g\'necomazia,  397 
iri  on  rupture  of  the  lung,  610 
iton  and  Hivington  on  rupture  of  the 
Klder,  b71 

'»  on  .H|R»rmatophobia,  880 
r,  NicljoUis,  339 


Fertilization  of  plants,  43 

Fetichism,  401 

Fetomancy,  213 

Fetus,  anomalous  discharge  of,  53 ;  eaten 
by  a  worm,  110,  111  ;  enclosed  in  mem- 
bi-anes,  122  ;  in  fetu,  199  ;  medication  of, 
92 ;  movements  of,  long-continue<l,  64 ; 
movements  of,  simulation  of,  65,  74-79 : 
worms  in.  111,  112 

F6vre  on  human  odors,  400 

F6vrier  on  branchial  fissures,  284 

FMbro-lipoma,  764 

Fibromata,  762  ;  molluscum,  762 ;  of  the 
uterus,  781 

Ficker  on  exophthalmos,  527 

Field  on  polydipsia,  404 ;  on  vicarious  men- 
struation, 24 

Fields,  Rube,  443 

Fielitz  on  fecundity  in  the  old,  39 

Fienus  on  telegony,  89 

Fitteen  at  a  birth,  154 

Filaria  sanguinis  hominis,  820 

Filippi  on  intrauterine  fracture,  97 

Fillion  on  foreign  body  in  the  intestines, 
641 

Finger,  absence  of,  271 ;  avulsion  of,  589  ; 
ceremonial  amputation  of,  746 ;  re« 
union  of  severed,  588 ;  sui)ernumerary, 
273 

Finlayson  on  hemihypertrophy,  350 

Finlev  on  vicarious  menstruation,  20 

Finley  Twins,  183 

Fire-worship,  425 

Fischer  on  anomalous  growth  of  bones,  605  ; 
on  avulsion  of  the  arm,  591  ;  on  cardiac 
injuries,  616,  620 

Fish,  alive,  in  the  pharynx,  567 

Fish-bite,  leprosy  from,  721 

Fisher  on  anorchism,  319  ;  on  the  Hunga- 
rian sisters,  178  ;  on  Santos,  197 

Fitz  on  rupture  of  the  esophagus,  628 

Flachsland  on  absence  of  the  limbs,  263 

Flagellation,  480 

Flea,  syphilis  from  a  bite  of  a,  714 

Fleck  on  anomalous  constipation,  795 

Fleishman  on  unconscious  pregnancy,  73 

Flemming  on  menstrual  superstitions,  17 

Fleury  de  Clermont  on  foreign  Ixnlies  in  the 
ear,  541 

Flint  on  rupture  of  the  esophagus,  628 ;  on 
telegony,  8H 

Floating  liver,  655 

Flogging,  481 

Flour,  idiosvncrasv  to,  492 

"  Folic  dedoute,'^' 879 

Folker  on  albinism,  221 

Foil  and  Warynski  on  teratogenesis,  166 

Foil  on  torsicm  of  the  penis,  316 

Fontaine  on  infibulation,  754;  on  intestinal 
injury,  642  ;  on  ischuria,  793 

Fontiinelle  on  worms  in  the  bladder,  819 

Food-superstitions,  493 

Foods,  idiosyncrasy  to,  4*^9 

Foot,  foreign  body  in  the,  600 

Foot  on  hiccough,  812 

Foot-binding,  TXt 

Foot-ract»,  455 

Foramen  ovale,  patent,  296 

Forbes  on  African  sleep-sickness,  872 
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Ford  on  hrain-iiijiiry,  «549  ;  on  cardiac  in- 
jurv',  iVi!^\ ;  on  gynecomazia,  397  ;  on  in- 
jury to  the  Hpinul  cord,  661  ;  on  lactation 
in  the  age<l,  394  ;  on  ovarian  cysts,  782 ; 
on  vic^riouH  nieustniation,  26 

Fordere  on  premature  births,  68 

Foreign  IxMlie^t  in  the  abdominal  cavity, 
({oH  ;  in  the  iilimentary  canal,  636  ;  in 
tlie  hu'k,  (>r)9  ;  in  the  bladder,  676 ;  in 
the  brain,  545,  559  ;  in  the  bronchi,  614  ; 
in  the  chest,  ()13  ;  in  the  ear,  539 ;  in  the 
esophagus,  57() ;  in  the  extremities,  599  ; 
in  the  eye,  5:12  ;  in  the  heart,  624 ;  in 
the  intestines,  ($41  ;  in  the  larynx,  580 ; 
in  the  niM<e,  562 ;  in  the  orbit,  531 ;  in 
the  jM»ivis,  678  ;  in  the  pharynx,  570  ;  in 
the  ni^tuni,  645  ;  in  the  tongne,  566  ;  in 
the  trachea,  580  ;  in  the  nre&ra,  676  ;  in 
the  uterus,  t>i>5 ;  in  the  vagina,  692 ;  in 
tho  verniitbnn  appendix,  642 

Forel  on  nnile  menstruation,  28 

Fonnml  on  the  ''  l>al loon-man,*'  287 

Fommn  on  birth  with  nnrnptored  hymen, 
12:^ 

Fornix,  double,  249 

Forstor  on  vii^arious  menstruation,  25 

Fortunatus  Fidel  is  on  absence  of  the  penis 
314 

ForwiHHl  on  arnow-^xHiml  of  the  bladder, 673 

Foucanl  on  ischuria,  79;^ 

Fouqtiet  on  s|H>ntaueoiis  human  combustion, 
427 

**F^>uiM»vetl  man  of  Cricklade,"  258 

Fo«r-lt>QS«l  nwnsten^  193 

FiHimier  on  aiHHualifs  of  the  tympannm, 
2<vt :  on  bloi^iy  sweat,  390 :  on  displace- 
m<n)t  of  the  hmrt,  297  :  «hi  hermaphiodi- 
lism.  209  :  on  im|vrtonite  anas;,  i^ :  on 
largt*  toujiuo,  2.V? ;  on  macnxiephaly,  249 : 
on  monstnuiii^Hi  in  the  male,  2^  ;  on  obes- 
ity, :vV> :  on  t^efe^iii«Hi  olitt>ris,  :*>9  ;  on  per- 
vortc^l  ;ip|it*tite  of  prttnMin«*y,  8l> :  on  sn- 
|it»rs*HisinvoiH's«isof  smell,  397  :  on  urethral 
aiHMUAlit^  31** 

Fot*Kbiu^T19 

FonVr  on  ^xinine:^  237  :  on  skiii^fiTaftini:. 

Fox  »Mi  o\p«lsitw  of  ^vfk^pic  feco*^  ^  ;  on 
hydix^^K^bia,  719  :  on  nnc^^iHvioQs  fwri:- 
nAsvx .  T:> :  «mi  ohnvni«)ix^s,  vl;^ 

FnH-xnrt^v  «y'iS^  cervical  '^TemrKnr,  ,>7^ :  in- 
tr:i;::rr.TK\  97:  mnlliple,  ^fi*» :  of  the 
sVr,".!.  TxM.  .\\<  :  >vk<gd.  ,vi9  :  s^^taofOiK. 

FrA:;^>r.t  v>n  'hxstt^ixxfttxy,  li>S 

FrAr.;V>iA.  s:^ 

Fr»3x>t  .>r.  prt^frnaafT  mith  unmpnm^  hy- 

»Ar.V  oT  rn^Tr.re  »v  the  nivtlinL  f7^:  *^ 

>^.r,k'..r.  .ir.  i«"n>  Vv  iV^rraik  Mviim.  12J» 

T).r.'r.T**«<  :"rtji.-ri:Trsv.  T««i'* 


Frolich  on  vaccination,  908 
Frommann  on  menstrual  snpersti 
Fuchs  on  corneal  gnil'ting,  728 
Fuller  on  belladonna,  501 
Fuller,  Sarah,  on  Helen  Kellar,  4 
FuUerton  on  bloody  sweat,  390 
Fulton  on  depravetl  appetite,  411 

ture  of  the  stomach,  629 
Furunculosis  orientalis,  840 


G. 

Grabb  on  epistaxis,  534 
Gsetano-Nocito  on  fetos  in  fetn,  2i 
Gairdner  on  protracted  sleep,  869 
Gaither  on  fetus  in  fetn,  200 
Galabin  on  combined  fetation,  57 ; 

otomy  during  pregnancy,  104  ; 

torrhea,  394 
Gale,  William,  459 
Galeazzi  on  chromidrosia.  385 
Gall-bladder  in  a  hernial  sac,  6; 

tions  on  the,  655  :  mptnre  of  ti 
Galle  on  pregnancy  in  a  bicom  nt 
Gallieni  on  cirenmcision  of  the  cli 
Galtier  on  the  '*  Living  Angel.''  t* 
Galvagni  on  a  triple  monster,  167 
Gamliardelki.  Teresa,  231 
Game$.  Grecian,  455 
Gamgee  on  perforation  of  the  ty: 

53^  :  on  mptnre  of  the  heart,  fi 
Gann  on  wound  of  the  liver,  632 
Gapper  on  hiccoagh.  '^12 
Gairia  on  a  kmg  swab  swallowed,  t 
Gardane  on  milk  metastasis,  392 
Ganliner  on  polymazia.  299  :  on  \t 

lowed.  ♦v?9 
Ganeskv  on  postmortem  Cesaroui 

i;v»  ' 
G^irnnkel  on  tapeworms.  ?1S 
Gailick  on  absence  of  the  limhsw  3 
Gamier  c»n  frtichism.  W2 
Ganx>way  on  tapeworm.  ?19 
Garthsh^^Tf  on  f^nintnplt-ls.  150 
Gaf«^mio5  on  matc-mal  impftanou 
Gastabt-r  on  bom^  222 
Ga>mf*  tiMDv.  644 
Ga>tri<^  fistula.  631 
Ga>tn>'T*>niv.  644 
Ga>Ti\M*Mny.  6^52 
Gaii>»:Ti<  ou  opiam.  -Vi^ 
GaclTw-T  -  »ii  intrameriue  frartuiw. 
Gairt^tr  02  iVt-tl  n»e:3b^i(^  91 :  od  pi 

skin.  "Ml 
GiT  ot  ii»rfiiru  K-«v  in  ibe  lark 

V»T>6o(ii  *■<  the  |«exiijL  316 
Gay<T  .-«  ry<^*T*«-«mT  dnrinc  prrca 
GjCAi&r  » »::  >*  *TY-iirii  hrtdy  in  the  we 
^V.:T*fAi:  oe:  TrKir>«id  i>*is.  •T7-  ts 

1^-'/t  ."tr  Tut-nstmaTx^Ts  dunncpwi 

iV*.:»-j:i    i.T»oinaliess.  17 

0-tT.Tj»K    3iAxVs6t«r    <c    the,  •**. 

itiiimul  irsm'tJL    lv4t«  :  coi  cniS>^ 
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Thisin,  321  ;  on  diphallic  moDS- 
97 ;  on  extrauterine  pregnancy, 
schiopagus,  182  ;  on  precocious 
;ion,  31  ;  on  triple  monster,  167 
)n  rupture  of  the  uterus,  137 
isting,  415  ;  on  sclerema  neona- 
7 

inlUntile  bejinl,  228 
coiling  of  the  funis,  95 
mi>erforate  anus,  289 
olypus  of  the  pregnant  uterus, 

K>ngenital,   200 ;    extrauterine, 
i^ious,  34 

foreign  ImmIv  in  the  vagina,  695 
;  ancient,  324  ;  disi^overy  of  the 
:t2r> ;  celehrated,  328  ;  general 
elative  to,  326  ;  of  history,  333  ; 
Ilia,  325 

iries  during  pregnancy,  98  ;  on 
in  infantH,  392 
longevity,  376 

tomatism,  888 ;  on  avulsion  of 
ds,  687 

rupture  of  the  quadricei^s  ten- 
hard,  338 

Malet  on  prestemal  fissure,  283 
association    with    acromegaly, 

philis,  913 

impregnation  with  hymen  in- 

transfixion  of  the  abdomen,  648 
lis<*harge  of  the  fetal  bones,  53 
intrauterine  amputation,  95 
luiltiple  fractures,  702 
ovariotomy  during  pregnancy, 

on  cimities  unguium,  847 
double  hand,  271  ;  onedentula, 

seudoevesia,  77 

irtiticial  impregnation,  43 

n  foreign  Innly  in  the  arm,  599 

lot  hers,  :W 

I  gastrotoniy,  632 
>p.sy,  7H6 

rs,  excessive  thirst  of,  405 
on  cardiac  injury,  (>19 
j)reco<nous  pregnancy,  35 

II  male  menstruation,  28 
he  eftwts  of  cold,  430 
-pleiLHc  "  pe<lestriaiis,  459 
n  dn)psy,  7H(> 

arn)\v-wounds,  712 
lightning-stroke,  726 

lelladonna,  501 
t,  40!) 

injury  to   the   spleen,  656  ;    on 
llowin*;,  (>33  :  on   sloughing  of 
lis,  r.W  ;  on  thoracic  injury,  606 
e  menstruation,  32 
isehioiKigus,  1K{ 
alnw-nee  of  the  vagina,  304 
a  elephantiasis  of  the  scrotum, 

1  l>elladonna,  500 


Gordon  on  anomalous  ribs,  282  ;  on  delivery 
of  ectopic  fetus,  54 

Gor^  on  diphallic  monster,  196 

Gorodoichze  on  claustrophobia,  878 

Groschler  on  small  penis,  314 

Grosselin  on  absence  of  the  vagina,  304  ;  on 
foreign  body  in  the  vagina,  693  ;  on  tails, 
278  ;  on  rupture  of  the  lung,  608 

**  Gouging, »' 528 

Gould  on  electric-light  ii^uries  of  the  eyes, 
537  ;  on  horns,  229 

Goundron,  769 

Gourges  on  vesical  calculi,  790 

Graftings,  728 

Graham  on  maternal  impressions,  83 

Grandider  on  hemophilia,  816 

Granger  on  a  leech  in  the  pharynx,  569 

Grant  on  cardiac  injury,  618  ;  on  fasting,419 

Graves  on  anosmia,  875 ;  on  dermoid  cyst, 
203 

Gravis  on  perineal  birth,  122 

Gray  on  acute  palinus,  855  ;  on  dermoids, 
20(> ;  on  fcir-psychoses,  877,  879 ;  on 
hypnotism,  870 ;  on  M{»ni^re's  disease, 
861  ;  on  an  artificial  pt»nis,  318  ;  on  som- 
nambulism, 865  ;  on  stigmata,  '^V&d  ;  on 
strychnin,  510 

Grecian  games.  455 

Green  on  absence  of  the  kidney,  293 ;  on 
postmortem  Cesarean  section,  IIW  ;  on 
precocious  pregnancy,  37  ;  on  prolonged 
lactation,  3^)4  ;  on  submersion,  513  ;  on 
wounds  of  the  aorta,  626 

Greenhow  on  amazia,  297  ;  on  epilepsy, 
852 ;  on  vagabond's  disease,  841 

Grq^ry  on  delayed  menstruation,  34  ;  on 
ovarian  cyst,  783 

Grellois  on  foreign  bodv  in  the  esophagus, 
571 

Grief  causing  death,  524 

Griffith  on  alisence  of  the  vagina,  303 

Griffiths  on  elephantiasis  arabum,  797  ;  on 
premature  rupture  of  the  fetal  membranes, 
108 

Griffon  on  double  ureter,  294 

Griswold  on  hiccough,  813 

Gros-nez,  769 

Gross  on  adenoma  of  the  breast,  759  ;  on 
gastrotomy,  632,  644  ;  on  intrauterine 
fractures,  97  ;  on  scalp-injury,  545 

Grove  on  foreign  Ixxly  in  the  nose,  564 

Growth,  rapid,  347 

Grul)er  on  monorchids,  319 

Gruger  on  gynecomazia,  396 

Gmner  on  depraved  appetite  for  human 
flesh,  409 

Guattani  on  foreign  body  in  the  esophagus, 
571 

Gueniot  on  multiple  Cesarean  secti<m,  131 

Guepin  on  vicarious  menstruation,  24 

Cru6ranl  on  impregnation  with  imperforate 
vagina,  41  ;  on  8usi)ende<l  animation,  513 

Gu^»rin  on  supernumerary  leg,  269 

Guernmton  absence  of  the  fetal  membranes, 
109 

Guersiint  on  rupture  of  the  esophagus,  628 

Guilfonl  on  e<lentnla,  243 

Guillemeau  on  conception  with  imperforate 
vagina,  40 
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GaillemoDt  on  injury  daring  pregnancy,  96 
Guinard  on  displacement  of  the  kidney,  294 
Guit^raa  on  yellow  fever,  910  ;  on  ectopia  of 

the  testicle,  689 
Gnit^ras  and  Riesman  on  ahsence  of  one 

kidney,  293 
Gall  on  anorexia  nervosa,  414  ;  on  myxe- 
dema, 807  ;  on  the  odor  of  syphilis,  400 
Gulhnannus  on  abortion,  110 
Gunning  on  foreign  body  in  the  eye,  532 
Gunshot  injuries,  recovery  after  many,  699 
Gunson  on  protracted  sleep,  868 
Gurlt  on  injury  during  pregnancy,  102 
Gusserow  on  fetal  therapeutics,  t)2 
Guthrie  on  atrophy  of  the  testicles,  687 
Gutteridge  on  rupture  of  the  clitoris,  691 
Guy-Putin  on  anomalous  spleens,  290 
Guyon  on  postmortem  priapism,  523 
Guyot  Daub^s  on  divers,   515 ;  on  eqnili- 
bnstfi,  449 ;  on  strength,  463  ;  on  strength 
of  jaws,  469  ;  on  supernumerary  digite| 
274  ;  on  swonl-swal lowing,  634 
Gynecomazia,  394 


H. 


Hal)er8hon  on  aphasia,  873 

Haen  on  painless  birth,  113 

Hagedorn  on  male  menstruation,  28 ;  on 
partial  canities,  238 ;  on  postmortem 
birth,  125 

Haig  on  pregnancy  with  hymen  integrum, 
42 

Haines  on  maggots  in  the  vagina,  11 

Hair,  al)sence  of,  22() ;  accidental  growtlis 
of,  235  ;  anomalies  of,  226  ;  anomalous 
color  changes  of,  235,  239  ;  in  the  blad- 
der, 67H  ;  cheuiic  c<>l()rati(m  of,  240  ;  ex- 
aggenited  development  of,  230  ;  cere- 
monial extraction  of,  747  ;  long,  234 ; 
mottled,  238  ;  sudden  changing  of  the 
color  of,  2.'i') ;  on  the  tongue,  256 

'' Hair-eaters,"  641,  849 

Hair-growth  and  sexnalism,  228,  232 

Hair-pin  in  the  ear,  542 

Hairy  people,  23() 

Hajek  on  su|)ernumerarv  tongue,  255 

Hale,  Kol>ert,  330 

Hall  on  analogy  to  the  "  Corsican  Brothers,'' 
8H7  ;  on  (uirdiac  injuries,  (ilfJ ;  on  extra- 
onil  dentition,  245  ;  on  hair  in  the  blad- 
der, fl7H  ;  on  precocious  pregnancy,  37  ; 
on  a  study  of  gunshot  wounds  of  the 
})rain,  550  ;  on  supernumerarv  mamma, 
301 

Haller  on  death  from  joy,  524  ;  on  fasting, 
415  ;  on  feeiindity  in  tlie  old,  39  ;  on 
hermapliroditism,  20() ;  on  longevity,  367  ; 
on  polyoreliids,  320  ;  on  ])ree<xMOUs  im- 
pregnation, 3()  :  on  protracted  menstrua- 
tion. 32  ;  on  teeth  at  birth,  242  ;  on  triple 
monster,  KJT  ;  on  vicarious  menstruation, 
IH 

Halliburton  (m  male  menstruation,  28 
Halsted  on  brain-injury,  557 
Haltou  on  lightning-stroke.  723 
Hamelin  on  hair  in  the  bladder,  678 
Ilamill  on  male  nausea  of  i)regnancy,  80 


Hamilton  on  abortion  in  twin  pi 
111  ;  on  cardiac  injurj",  619.  6*23 
ing,  416  ;  on  hypertrophy  of  tl 
760  ;  on  impalement,  649 ;  on 
876  ;  on  pseudocyesis,  78 
Hammond   on   fasting  girls,  413 
fejir-psychoses,  878,  879  ;  on  hnr 
398  ;   on    merycism,    862 ;  on 
nervous  lesions,  400 
Hancock  on  vicarious  menstmatic 
Haud,  anomalies  of,  270;  elepha: 
798  ;  foreign  bodies  in,  599 ;  rfi 
severed,  588  ;  strength  in,  470 
Handford  on  digestion  of  theston 
Handles  swallowed,  «>40 
Hanging,  recovery  after,  519 
Hanks  on  antepartum  desqnamati 
Hannaeus  on  retention  of  ectopic 

64 
Hansel  1  and  Clark  on  late  re$tc 

sight,  546 
Hani  on  monsters,  163 
Hardie  on  dwarfs,  341 
Harding  on  conception  after  ovari 
Hardy  on  longevity,  366 
Hare  on  a  legless  child,  266 ;  on 

merary  mamma,  301 
Hare-lip,  254 
Hargens  on  opium,  505 
Harlan  on  epithelioma  of  the  orlii 
Harle  on  anomaly  of  the  gall-blac 
on  precocious  menstruation,  30 
Harlequin  fetus,  825 
Harley  on  fakirs,  518  ;  on  hibem 
Harley  and  Tanner  on  snperfetati 
Harlow  on  the  "crow-bar  case,' 

uterine  calculi,  792 
Harris  on  bearded  women,  229 :  o; 
ean  section  ujwn  a  dwarf,  129 : 
226  ;  on  injury  to  the  j)eri(i»nl 
on   injury   during    pregnancy, 
jK)stmortem    C'es:irean   section, 
premature  expulsion  of  the  fe 
branes,   108  :   on  statisti(7i  of  c. 
injuries  in  pregnancy,  i:^^ 
Harrison  on  i)irth  bv  the  rectnm 
foreign  ]»ody  in  the  intestine^,  ♦ 
Hart  on  anomalous  stomach,  'l^* 

case  of  Santos,  197 
Harte  on  skin-gnifting,  731 
Hartmann  on  exostoses,  7(>9 
Hartung  on  suiH^niu merary  nianii 
Harvey  on  conception  with  the  h 
tact,  40  :  on  fetus  enclos^nl  in 
branes,   122  ;  on  }>ostmorteni  h 
on   i)seu<locvesis.   77  :  on  mkM 
116;   on   superfetatiou,  4t) :  on 
Parr,  373 
Hjisenet  on  short  pregnancy.  <m 
HiLshimoto  on  tootb-i)rnsh  swillo^ 
Haslam  on  artitirial  jx^nis.  31}i; 
to    the   penis.    ft-^O  ;    on   self-m 

Hastiugs  on  absence  of  the  limits. 
Hatte  on  suj)ernumerary  feet.  '270 
Hang  on  a  tic  in  the  ear,  X^> 
Haultain  on  pseudocyesis.  79 
Hauser  on  milk-nu'tiistasis,  .'^3 
Hawkins  on  abortion  in  twin  p 
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anomalous  hepatic  ducts,  290 ; 
•toniy  upon  a  centenarian,  707 
abortion,  110 
^nancy  with  the  hymen  intact, 

(lalies  of  the,  245  ;   injuries  of, 
of  cerebral  sulistance,  551 
I  leech  in  the  nose,  563 
liosyncrasy   through   the  sense 

malies  of,  296 ;  calculi  in,  792  ; 
lent  of,  626  ;  foreign  body  in, 
lertrophy  of,  626 ;  injuries  of, 
ersion  of,  297  ;  nonfatal,  620 ; 
•f,  625  ;  surgery  of,  616  ;  worms 

ranee  of,  424 

ounds  of  the  iliac  artery,  627 

the  Biddenden  Maids,  174  ;  on 

jry,  553 

itimony,  499  ;  on  bloody  sweat, 

the  dancing  mania,  853 ;   on 
•^91 

on  hiccough,  813 
iiid  of  the  aorta,  627 
I  tapeworms,  818 
)irth  during  sleep,  114  ;  on  post- 
cesarean section,  135 
Judith,  177 

on  maternal  impressions,  82 
vicarious  menstruation,  23 
it  on  maternal  impression,  82 

I  ovarian  cyst,  782 
lis,  extensive,  710 
bia,  878 

a,  53(> 

ly  of  the  face,  859 ;  of  the  tongae, 

trophy,  350 

luria,  epidemic,  816 

.,  815 

J,  extensive,  410 

es,  ext<»n»ive,  709 

Ic  diseases  of  the  new-bom,  816 

hil  bleediiij?,  710 

<;  and  Packanl  on  tumor  of  the 

uterus,  10(» 

on  protracted  pregnancy,  72 

II  on  contraction  of  the  levator 
tus,  512 

lephantiasis  of  the  scn)tum,  802 
11  jury  to  tlie  spinal  cord,  661 
iieck-iiijury,  578 
1  fetal  tlierai>eutics,  92 
ilaria   siiiigninis  hominis,  821  ; 
1   IkmIv  in  the  esophagus,  570 ; 
HIS  meiistniatioii,  25 
1  protracted  pregnancy,  70 
ancient  chronology,  1569 
(Ml  aniridia,  259 
•'needle-girls,"  7:i'> 
lodern,  463 

al)s«Mi('e  of  the  uterus,  311  ;  in 

1  (lefi'ct.s  of   the  eye,    2(>0  ;    in 

izia,  395:    HipiMK-rates'    expla- 

.*<r2  :  in  longevity,  ,'{79  :  in  obes- 

iii  ijolyniazia,  302  ;  in  s<»xdigi- 

;  in  urethral  nial formations,  318 


D'H6riconrt  on  pineal  calculi,  792 
Herman  of  Berne  on  postmortem  births, 

126 
Hermann  on  mnltiple  births,  157 
Hermaphroditism,  204 ;  double,  165  ;  law 

of  evolution  in,  211  ;  legal  aspect  of,  212  ; 

neuter,  212 ;  spurious,  207,  211 
Hernia,   662 ;    congenital   umbilical,    662 ; 

diaphragmatic,  286,  612  ;  multiple,  662  ; 

of  the  ovaries,  310  ;  remarkable  examples 

of,  665  ;  of  the  uterus,  313 ;  ventricnli, 

612 
Herniotomy  in  a  centenarian,  707  ;  during 

pregnancy,  105 
Herodotus  on  giants,  325  ;  on  mutilation 

of  the  genitals,  754 
Herrick  on  precocious  pregnancy,  37  ;  on 

transposition  of  the  viscera,  291 
Hersman  on  enlargement  of  the  hands,  804 
Hertz  on  a  tooth  in  the  larynx,  581 
Heschl  on  a  monster,  193 ;  on  the  sexual  in- 
fluence of  odors,  402 
Hesse-Wartegg  on  ol)esity,  355 
Heuremann  on  urethral  anomalies,  318 
Heusinger  on  neuromata,  770 ;  on  quinin, 

509 
H^vin  on  a  pig-tail  in  the  rectum,  645 
Heyeniahl  on  discharge  of  fetal  Iwnes,  53 
Hey  sham  on  alisence  of  the  cerebrum,  246 
Hibernation,  517 
Hiccough  causing  abortion,  1 10  ;  persistent, 

811 
Hickinbotham  on  impregnation   with  im- 
perforate hymen,  41 
Hickman  on  foreign  body  in  the  nose,  564 
Hicks,  Ben,  XM 

Hicks  on  rupture  of  the  lung,  609 
Hide-bound  disease,  826 
Higgens  on  multiple  pupils,  260 
Higgins  on  protracted  menstruation,  32 
Hildman  on  obesity,  1^5 
Hill  on  bloody  sweat,  391  ;  on  congenital 

abortion,  2^  ;  on  wound  of  the  aorta, 

627 
Hillairet  on  obesity,  355 
Hillier  on  diaphragmatic  hernia,  286 
Hind  on  phenol,  49H 
Hindoo  Sisters,  \m 
von  Hip])el  on  corneal  grafting,  728 
Hippocrates  on  al>ortion,  110  ;  on  a  bearded 

woman,  228 ;  on  coiling  of  the  funis,  95 ; 

on  the  divisions  of  life,  .'HO  ;  on  maternal 

impressions,   81 ;  on  monsters,  161  ;  on 

proliticity,  146  ;  on  superfetation,  46  ;  on 

worms  in  the  fetus,  112 
Hippona,  origin  of,  163 
Hirschfeld  on  intrauterine  fractures,  97 
Hirshberg  on  canities,  238 
Hirst  on  hemorrhage  in  first  coitus,  692  :  on 

polymazia,  2J)h,  :{(K)  :  on  i>seudocyesis,  77 
Hirst  and  Dorland  on  symphysiotomy,  141  ; 

on  the  fate  of  ei'topic  children,  (52 
Hirsuties,  2,30 

Hislop  on  a  cjise  of  cut-throat,  576 
Historic  epidemioi,  891 
Hoag  on  a  bullet  voideil  by  the  anus,  652 
Hoare  on  paternal  impression,  H() 
Hobl>es  on  fasting,  415 
Hobbs  on  tongue- injury,  565 


H(K-bHteti«r  on  cntaneoaa  defect,  317 
Hockenhall  on  atones  in  the  rectam,  <J48 
Hixliten  on  oonibined  fetutioD,  55 
HoHiiiiin  on  accidental  extraction  or  tbe 

genitalia,  141  ;  on  postmortem  birth,  1*2T  ; 

oil  postmortem  Cewirean  Bectioa,  13ti 
Huffman,  Catherine  or  Charles,  'i&I 
Ilot'mokl  on  ii^iiries  daring  coitus,  tiSK^ 

Hogticr  on  boric  acid,  49T 
Hohlberg  on  polyorcliids,  3:20 
Huldefriiiid  on  ilelayed  nietistmation,  34 
Hole  on  maggotti  in  the  uterus.  111 
Holliiudcr  on  doable  nteruii,  311 
Hol1eriiu>  on  bjrtli  throagh  the  alMlomen, 

l-iS 
Holly  on  canlific  sarger.v,  619 
Holman  on  molten  lead  in  the  ear,  540 
Holmes  on  absence  ol'  the  eyes,  357 ;  on  a 

bottle  in  tlie  vaeina,  (flKI 
Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  on  hnnian  tails, 

■>T!P 
Holston  on  hiccough,  812 
Homims  ou  a  woimd  in  the  va^no,  690 
Honie-aicknesH,  K76 
Home  onhem)aphro<litism,21S;  ooaHinall 

infant,  34H  ;  on  a  two-headed  boy,  1?7 
MommelioB  on  double  aorta,  297 
"I'Homme  k  la  tetede  cire,"  687 
"  rHomme-cbien,"  '^1 
"rHonimc-lapin,"  248 
"I'Honime-oiseanx,"  347 
"rHotnnie-poiimon,"  614 
"  I'Homme  protK"  475 
Honigl>erKeT  on  rakin,  51fl 
Hooks  on  0%-ariolomy  in  children,  707 
HoojN-r  on  Ticarious  nienstrnation,  '26 
Horlliei-k  on  avulsion  of  the  lefi,  592 
Horn  in  the  rct-lnm,  (MT 
'■  Homed  nu-n  of  Africa,"  333 
HoniH,  huiiuui,  33  ;   of  railtle,  injuries  by, 

dorinj;  pregnani.'}',  W ;  delivery  by,  133 ; 

inultipti',  -J3<I 
HorrockM  on  nnal  taKS,  3^ 
Hortonou  pregnancy  with  hymen  integram, 

42 
Hoiw-liitc  of  the  penis,  UfHI 
IIcirse-Hlioe  kidney,  3U3 
Ilonih'v  on  oj>c[nlionit  on  anomalous  testi- 
cles," :t23 
Horstius  on  extrauterine  gestation,  7M  :  on 

retentiou of  fctuH,  (i4  ;  onsomnamliulism. 

HR4 
Hotchkiw,  Dr.  Willinni,  381 
)lot(cnt4>t  females,  labial  ap|)endages of,  lift? 
I[i>il}:h  on  nnolnuloui'  position  of  Ihe  trsli- 

cle.  321 
Hnu;lhton  on  conception  with  hymen   in- 
tact, 41 
Houston  nn  a  spoon  in  the  bowel,  641 
Howard  on  a  thimble  in  the  nose,  5C5 
Howarth,  Philip,  ;M4 
Howe  on  Ibreinn  lioily  in  tlie  appendix,  643  ; 

on  impalement,  (HH) 
Hoyer  on  delayed   menstruation,  34  ;    on 

IHMtniortem  birth,  13(> 
Hoylaud  on  transfixion  of  the  chest,  l>10 
Hubbard  on  fetal  varicella,  SI  ;  on  rupture 

of  the  spleen,  141 
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jm,  870 ;  in  child-birth,  114  ;  in 

drosis,  387 

ndria,  876 

dias,  318 

miy,  424 

laxy,  effect  of,  on  suheequent  preg- 

9,  106 


1. 


on  excessive  dentition,  244 
is,  823 

nisy,  481 ;  to  certain  f(X)d8,  489  ;  in 
511  ;   to  objects,  487;  to  odors, 

0  sonnds,  484  ;  to  tonch,  488  ;  tol- 
and  untoward  action  in  relation 

3,  496 

iatrer,"  502 

TV,  ligatnre  of,  658  ;  wound  of  the 

al,  627 

irth  through  the  abdominal  wall, 

rj'  prejjnaney,  73 
e  l^innes  on  double  nose,  563 
ent  through   the   abdomen,   648 ; 
h  the  cliest,   610 ;  by  the  vagina, 

ation,  accidental,  43  ;  in  the  aged, 
•titicial,  42 ;  by  a  bullet  (Caper^s 
4  ;  without  complete  entrance,  40  ; 
ynien  integrum,  40;  precocious,  34  ; 

sleep,  45  ;  unconscious,  45 
i)ns,  maternal,  81  ;  (tatemal,  85 
JiM*(jues,  439 
r,  «>H 
iinners,  457 

menstruation,  2i) ;  spinal  paraly- 
4 

beanl  on,  22H  ;  large,  ;M8  ;  small, 
italityof,  117,  706 
s  <liseiises,  ino<lern  mortality  from, 

ion,  752 ;  to  prevent  masturbation, 

[)n  anomalous  semen,  385 

■yw  tumor  in  the  pregnant  uterus, 

ate  artery,  ligature  of,  575 
on.  9(r> 

anomalous,    WHO ;    endurance  of 
,  130  :  odors  of,  400 
injrs,  713 
)  theciir,  539  ;  in  the  nose,  564 

1  anastomosis,  (M5 

s,  anomalies  of,  2H7  ;  coalition  of, 
breign  Iwdies  in,  (»41  ;  extensive 
rhage  fn)m,  710  ;  injuries  of,  642  ; 
[jtioii  of.  794  ;  oiK'rations  on,  644  ; 
311  of,  (J43  :  ruptun*  of,  644  ;  slough- 
after  intussuscepticm.  (»43 
ion,  birth  during,  114 
•ine    amputjitions,    94 ;    fractures, 

•f'ption  of  the  intestines,  sloughing 


\\\\ 


eixirations,   untoward  action,    and 
ic«  of,  503 
i-I)ois(ming,  503 


Iris,  absence  of  the,  259 ;  bicolored,  260 ; 
ossification  of  the,  259 

Irish  giant,  330 

Irish  women,  ancient  obstetric  customs  of, 
113 

** Iron-jaw,"  468 

Irvine  on  twin  birth,  142 

Irwin  on  attachment  of  the  fetal  bead,  142 

Ischiopagi,  181 

Ischuria,  792 

Isham  on  unconscious  pregnancy,  73 

Israelites,  knowledge  of  telegony  among 
the,  89 

Ivanhoff  on  death  from  shock,  525 ;  on  re- 
traction of  the  penis,  682 


J. 


Jackson  on  aphasia,  874 ;  on  arsenic,  500 ; 
on  discharge  of  fetal  Iwnes,  53  ;  on  double 
consciousness,  885  ;  on  long  retention  of  a 
pessary,  694  ;  on  wound  of  the  bladder, 
(HI 
Jacob  on  a  foreign  body  in  the  eye,  532 ; 

on  human  tails,  278 
Jacobi  on  a  double  monster,  180  ;  on  liyper- 

thermy,  42:^ 
Jacobs  on  spontaneous  human  combustion, 

428 
Jacol)son  on  gangrene  of  the  penis,  6H2  ;  on 
giant-growth,  351  ;  on  lithotomy  during 
pregnancy,  104  ;  on  vicarious  menstrua- 
tion, 20 
Jacques,  Alexander,  420 
Jaffe  on  protracted  pregnancy,  70 
James  on  retention  of  ectopic  fetus,  63 
Jameson  on  twin  lalN)r,  111 
Jamieson  on  dermoids,   205 ;  on   ennuch- 
making.  756  ;  on  mycosis  fungoides,  850  ; 
on  self- mutilation,  737 
Janovsky  on  acanthosis  nigricans,  841 
Jansen  on  twin  parturition,  142 
Jarvis  on  maggots  in  the  nose,  564 
Jauffret  on  restoration  of  sight,  535 
Jaw,  anomalies  of  the,  251  ;  strength  of  the, 

468 
Jdanoff  on  polyorchids,  320 
Jeaffn'son  on  ossification  of  the  penis,  259 
Jefferies  on  pn»tracted  pregnancy,  72 
Jetrer8<m,  Thonms,  on  albinism  in  negroes, 

Jeftichew,  Adrian.  231 

Jenisch  on  diphallic  monster,  195 

Jenkins,  Henry,  373 

Jenner,  Edwanl,  JMMi 

Jennings  on  cranial  fractures,  55M 

Jessop  on  multiple  aneurysm,  779  ;  on  rup- 
ture of  the  eye,  52^  ;  on  viable  ectopic 
fetus,  57 

Jcwett  on  Imiin  injury,  549,  553  ;  on  horns, 
*>»5 

Jinrickisha- men,  457 
Joch  on  a  beardetl  woman,  228 
Joints,  deforme<l,  603 
**Ji>-Jo,»'2:W 

Johnson  on  cr>'ptorchid8,  321  ;  on  horns, 
229  ;  on  hydrochloric  acid,  499 ;  on  pre- 
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cocioos  boys,  345  ;  on  retention  of  ectopic 
fetus,  63  ;  on  ruptare  of  the  heart,  625 

Johnson,  Tom,  465 

Johnston  on  bulimia,  403 ;  on  a  large  in- 
fant, 349  ;  on  a  tnple  heart,  296 

Joly  on  diaphragmatic  hernia,  286 

Joly  and  Peyrat  on  double  monster,  177 

Jones  on  foreign  bodies  in  the  pelvis,  679  ; 
on  rupture  of  the  bladder,  670 ;  on  pro- 
tracted sleep,  869 

Jones  twins,  183 

Jonston  on  antepartum  crying,  127 ;  on 
artificial  penis,  319 ;  on  blind  savante, 
433  ;  on  maternal  impressions,  82 ;  on 
protracted  pregnancy,  70  ;  on  short  preg- 
nancy, 65  ;  on  vicarious  menstruation,  24 

Josephi  on  retention  of  ectopic  fetus,  63 

Josephus  on  giants,  325 

Jouilleton  on  male  menstruation,  28  ;  on 
vicarious  menstruation,  24 

Joy,  death  from,  524 

Joyce  on  injury  to  the  penis,  680 

Judkins  on  morning  nausea  in  the  male,  80 

Jugglers,  451 

Jumpers,  462,  ^55 

Jumps  from  heights,  704 

Jurine  on  phosphorescent  urine,  429 

Jurist  on  mobility  of  the  tongue,  255 

Jussieu  on  absence  of  the  tongue,  254 ;  on 
supernumerary  mamma,  301 


K. 


Kaestner  on  obesity,  354 

Kaltschmid  on  dropsy,  786 

Kameya  Iwa  on  horns,  224 

Kaposi  on  pij^ineuted  mole,  841 

"Kara,"  451 

Kartulns  on  a  high  fall,  704  ;  on  hyper- 
therniy,  422 

Katatonia,  HH-i 

Kaiitl'niann  on  objective  tinnitus  aurium, 
53H  ;  on  nulimentury  penis,  315 

Kny  on  a  girl  grand  mother,  3H 

Kealy  on  perfomtion  of  the  tympanum,  538 

Keelan  on  litliotomy  during  pregnancy,  104 

Keen  on  amputation  during  pregnancy, 
105  ;  on  double  fornix,  249  ;  on  injury 
to  cervical  vertebnc,  578  ;  on  wounds  of 
the  tlioracicr  duet,  658 

Keen  and  Da  Costa  on  cardiac  8urgerj%  616 

Kertley  on  aspelling-lx>ok  in  the  groin,  659 

Keith  on  ovarian  evst,  6>^3 

Keller,  Helen,  435 

Keller  on  intrauterine  fracture,  97 

Kelly  on  ovarian  cyst,  7H3  :  on  ])ostniortem 
birth,  121  :  on  vesical  calculi,  790 

Keloids.  764 

Kelvin,  l>onl,  on  longevity,  371 

Kenniird  on  ])rotraete(I  menstruation,  33 

Kennedy  on  feenndity  in  the  old,  39  ;  on 
profnse  lactation,  391  ;  on  (luintuplets, 
150  ;  on  seir-nnitilation,  731  ;  on  shark- 
bite.  721  ;  on  tapeworms,  818 

Kenopliobia,  H77 

Kcntlinghes  on  the  feet  of  Chinese  ladies. 


Keratodermia,  825 
Keratolysis,  832 

Keratosis,  contagions  follicular,  %l 
Kerckring  on    scrotal  anomaly, 

vicarious  menstruation,  25 
Kerr  on  maternal  impressioD,  83 
Kesteven  on  brain-injury,  38 
Ketch um  on  a  young  grandmuthei 
Kevsler  on  obesitv,  35iB 
Kick  causing  abortion,  110 
Kidd  on  operations  upon  cliildren 
Kidney,  absence  of,  292  ;  aiiomalii 

calculi   in,    790  ;   displacement 

operations  on,   668  ;  during  p 

104,  105 ;   rupture  of,  653,  m 

numerary,  293  ;  wound  of,  667 
Killian  on  perforation  of  the  utei 
Kilpatrick  on  precoc^ious  pregnani 
Kimura  on  ectopic  gestation,  54 
King  on  amazia,  297  ;  on  fasting 

male  menstruation,   28 ;   on 

pregnancy,  37 
Kinney  on   precocious  pregnanr 

absence  of  the  eyes,  258 
Kirby  on  vesical  calculi.  789 
Kirchner  on  wounds  of  the  tboi 

657 
Kirilow,  156 

Kirmisson  on  anomaly  of  the  liv< 
Kisel  on  tapeworm,  819 
Kiss  on  the  ear  causing  deafness, 
Klein  on  milk-inetxistiisis,  392 
Kleptomania,  879 
Kleptophobia,  879 
Klob  on  sui)ernumerary  mamma. 
Knaggs  on  vicarious  menstruatior 
Knapp  on  meryeism,  H(>!>  ;  on  qni 
Kneliel  on  twins  liorii  to  an  old  v 
Knies  on  lightning-blindm^ss,  .VH 
Knife- blade  in  the  chest,  614 
Knife-swallowing,  6^52,  (>:{5 
Knoll  on  avulsion  of  the  genit^ds 
Knots  in  the  umbilic^il  eonl.  lo!> 
Knott  on  ceremonial  ovarioioniv. 
KoelHjrle  on  intestinal  resei'tion.  ^ 
Koehler  on  gangrene  of  the  peni-^, 
Kohler  on  anomalies  of  the  digit* 
Kohler  on  phenol.  49^ 
Kohnhorn  on  digitalis,  502 
Kolster  on  hemophilia,  ?<15 
Kiinig  on  oi>eration  on  a  moa<tei 

retardation  of  ])utn» faction.  52:5 
Kopp  on  premature  birth,  (k)  ;  i 

tolysis,  218 
Korin,  Jean,  373 
Koser  on  cerebral  tumor.  559 
Krabbel  on  wound  of  the  thor.u'ii 
Krafit-Ebing  on   anthroi>oph;ig.v. 

fetichism,  402  ;  on  perverted  a 

l>regnancv,  80 
"Krao,"  231 

Kraus  on  hyiM»rtrophie<l  liver.  H5 
Kreutzniiiii    on    ovariotomy   dui 

nancy,  104 
Krishaber  on  vicarious  menstrua 
Kngler  on  arn»w-wonn<l,  712 
Kulin  on  congenital  delei'ts  of  oc 

ments,  260 
Kunst  on  l)ee-stiiigs,  713 
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maternal  impressions,  85 
ul  on  precocious  pregnancy,  35 
>u  injuries  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  592 
lann  on  hyperidrosis,  387 
1   foreign  body   in   the  abdominal 
es,  659 
is,  281 


L. 


absence  of,  306  ;  of  the  Hottentot 
es,  307 

iccidents  incident  to,  141  ;  hypnot- 
in,   114  ;  postmortem,  124  ;    rapid, 
retardation  of,  58 
}  and  Lupine  on  hiccough,  813 
*se  on  super  fetation,  47 
)n  in  the  aged,  393  ;  anomalies  of, 
in  infants,  392  ;  male,  397  ;  preco- 
392  ;  prolonged,  394 
ine  j\  quatre  jambes,"  192 
with  a  mane,"  2:^:} 
ine  on  plica  polonica,  848 
n  suiHiniumerary  liver,  290 
horns,  224 

md  on  rupture  of  the  stomach,  629 
s"  192 

n  submersion,  513 
•t,  Daniel,  357 
•t  family,  H23 
itoiny,  *()60 

lotte  on  precocious  pregnancy,  37  ; 
einature  birth,  68 
iv  on  '*  homed  men,"  223 
on  anomalous  sneezing,  814 
on  absence  of  the  eyes,  258 
J  on  sudden  canities,  236 
1  iwlvorchisni,  320 
1  Epsom  salts,  503 
m  (lou})le  penis,  19H 
Iwck  on  atrophy  of  the  maxilla,  251 
bucli  on  giistrectomy,  644  ;  on  resec- 
)f  the  liver,  654 
:,  on  hemihypertrophj^  350 
)re  on  su]»erfetation,  48 
m  on  sudden  birth,  119 
ti  on  jx)«t mortem  birth,  126 
R  on  cigarette  in  the  bronchus,  615 
ronia  on  anomalous  urethra,  317 
I,  46(» 

te  on  denioMOMiania,  HHO 
and  Jones  on  supeniumerary  limbs, 

on  atrophy  of  the  testicles,  6>^7  ;  on 
antiasis  of  the  scrotum,  HOI  ;  injury 
p  external  genitiilia,  6H(>  ;  on  sarco- 
6«<f) 

ectomy,  5^1 

.  artificial  i)ouch  in,  5H4  ;  excision 
■*4  :  foreign  l3<Klies  in,  580  ;  impao- 
jf  artificial  teeth  in,  5H2 

Louise,  3*^9 
I  on  skiii-shcMlding,  K{3 
r  on  knots  in  the  funis,  109 
er,  death  fn)ni  violent,  524 
on  on  as<'arid('s,  ><20 
r  on  venesection.  705) 
t  on  gyne(t)mazia,  395 
tins  on  vic-arious  menstruation,  20 


Lanth  on  absence  of  the  ovaries,  309 
Laveran  on  tapeworm,  818 
Law  on  vicarious  menstruation,  24 
Lawrence  on  anencephaly,  246  ;  on  anoma- 
lous diaphragm,  285 ;  on  rupture  of  the 

uterus,  138 
Lawson  on  coitus,  512  ;  on  foreign  body  in 

the  brain,  560  ;  on  impregnation  with  un- 
ruptured hymen,  41 
Lazzaretto  on  dislocated  atlas,  578 
Leach,  Harvey,  266 
Leach  on  bnllet  in  the  chest,  614 
Lead-pencil  in  the  arm,  600 
Lead-poisoning,  503 
Lead- wire  in  the  arm,  600 
"Leah,  the  giantess,"  332 
Leale  on  skin  grafting,  730 
Leanness,  363 
Le  Beau  on  operation  for  monster,  172  ;  on 

precocious  pregnancy,  31 
Lebedeflf  on  ovariotomy  during  pregnancy, 

104 
Lebert  on  horns,  223 
Leblond  on  beartled  women,  229 
Le  Brun  on  multiple  birth,  154 
Lebrun  on  perineal  birth,  122 
Le  Carpentier  on  snake-bite,  717 
Le  Cat  on  anomalous  pigmentation,  842  ; 

on  blind  savants,  43:^ ;  on  hydrophobia, 

719 
Le  Conte  on  lightning-stroke,  723 
Ledi herder  on  double  aorta,  294 
Le  Due  on  absence  of  the  brain,  246 
Lee  on  anomalous  sneezing,  814 
Leech  in  the  nose,  563 ;  in  the  pharynx, 

569  ;  swallowed,  6:T7  ;  in  the  vagina,  694 
Leedgwood,  James,  265 
Lefebvre  on  precocious  pregnancy,  35 
Lefort,  Marie-Madeline,  207 
Leg.  absence  of  the,  266 ;  avulsion  of  the, 

o92  ;  reunion  of  an  almost  severed,  593  ; 

supeniumerary,  269 
Leg-bre4iker,  professional,  741 
Leger,  410 

I^egg  on  anosmia,  874 
legitimacy,  65,  68,  69 
Jjeichtenstein  on  obesity,  356 
Leichtenstem  cm  polymazia,  298 
Leidy  on  temt'i,  166 
Leigh  on  hydrocele,  6^9 
Leisenring  on  pregnancy  with  unruptured 

hymen,  42 
lejoucourt  on  longevity,  369 
Leukemia,  priapism  in,  (>84 
I^A^ukoderma,  Hl5 
lemaire,  Jac'ob,  on  giants,  325 
Lemery  on  anuria,  793 
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Mordie  (m  n»cto- vaginal  septa,  305 

Morean  de  la  Sartbe  on  hair-growth,  22h 

Morean  on  inonst^'rs,  1H7  ;  on  parasitic  ter- 
ata, \\n 

Morgagni  on  fatiil  sneezing,  814 


Morgan  on  gynecomazia,  3f)6  ;  on  injury  to 
the  penis,  680  ;  on  macrostoma,  253 

Morisani  on  birth  by  the  rectum,  121  ;  on 
symphysiotomy,  141 

Morison  on  white  spots  on  the  nails,  847 

Moritz  on  postmortem  birth,  127 

Moritz,  Miss  M.,  343 

Morland  on  ascarides,  820 ;  on  iiyury  dur- 
ing pregnancy,  99 

Morpheii,  826 

Morris  on  rupture  of  the  bladder,  670  ;  on 
tongue  sucking,  565  ;  on  universal  derma- 
titis, 851 

Morrison  on  nitric  acid  in  the  ear,  540 

**la  Mortidega,"  892 

Mortar-pestle  in  the  rectum,  646 

Mortimer  on  bulimia,  403 ;  on  double 
tongue,  255 

Morton  on  brain-injury,  557  ;  on  leg-injury, 
593 

Mosciiti  on  spontaneous  human  combustion, 
427 

Moseley  on  self-performed  Cesarean  section, 
132 

Moses  on  vicarious  menstruation,  25 

Motte  on  knots  in  the  funis,  109 

Mounsey  on  retention  of  ectopic  fetus,  63 

Mouronval  on  unconscious  pregnancy,  73 

Mourray  on  croco<lile-bite,  722 

Mouth,  anomalies  of  the,  253  ;  atresia  of 
the,  254  ;  menstruation  from  the,  25 

Movements,  fetal,  64  ;  in  pseudocyesis,  73 

Moxhay  on  supernumemry  auricles,  263 

Miihlig  on  cardiac  injury,  621 

Mnirbead  on  thoracic  defects,  284 

Mulheron  <m  i<liosyncrasy  to  drugs,  497 

Muller  on  arrow- wounds,  712  ;  on  multiple 
amputations,  597  ;  on   protracted  sleep, 

Mliller,  Kosine- Marguerite,  229 

Multiple   births,    147;    in   the    aged,    40; 

repetition  of,  154  ;  over  six,  152 
Munde  on  Cesan»aii  section  with  twins,  129  ; 

on  vulvar  o])eration  during  pregnancy, 

105 
Munro  on  auml  anomalies,  261 
Munster,  Christopher,  329 
Murfw^  on  retention  of  ectopic  fetus,  63 
Murillo  on  pre<.*ocious  pregnancy,  37 
Murphy  on  absence  of  the  penis,  314 
Murmy  on  double  hand,  271 
Mursick  on  small  infant,  348 
Mursiiuia  on  hvdrocele,  (»89  ;  on  tapeworm, 

H19 
Musieus  on  anomalous  nails,  242 
Muscle-transplantaticm,  72H 
Musculo-spind   nerve,    plexiform   neuroma 

(►f,  771 
Music,    idiosyncrasy   to,   485 ;    therapeutic 

value  of,  IK") 
Mus8<'r  on  anomalous  stonuu'h,  287 
Muss<»y  on  auml  anomaly,  261  ;  on  avulsion 

of  the  arm,  591 
Mutilations,   eosmetic,  746  ;   religious  and 

ceremonial,  743  ;  self-i)erforme<l,  731 
Miizeiithaler  on  unccuiscious  ])regnancy,  73 
Mya  on  megjieolou  congenito,  2>w 
Mycosis  fungoides,  KV) 
Mvoma  of  tlie  uteruH,  7Hl 
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Myrtle  on  hyperidroeis,  387 
Mysophobia,  878 
Myxedema,  807 

N. 

Naegele  on  injury  during  pregnancy,  102 ; 

on  precocious  menstruation,  80 
Naevus  pilosus,  232 

Nail  in  the  bronchus,  614  ;  swallowed,  638 
Nails,  anomalies  of  the,  241  ;  reproduction 

of  the,  589  ;  white  spots  on  the,  847 
Nankivell  on  multiple  fractures,  702 
Napper  on  amputation  during  pr^nancy, 

105 
Nares,  occlusion  of  the,  253 
Nasal  sarcoma,  777 
Naumann  on  postmortem  birth,  126 
Nausea  of  pregnancy  in  the  male,  79 
Nebel  on  anomalous  ureters,  294 
Nebinger  on  iutniuteriue  amputations,  96 
Neck,  broken  and  dislocated,  578  ;  injuries 

of  the,  574  ;  transfixion  of  the,  575 
Necrophobia,  H79 

Nedham  on  intestinal  resection,  643 
Needle  in  the  bladder,  676  ;  fall  on  a,  caus- 
ing death,  627 
"  Needle-girls, ''  735 
Neiman  on  brain  injury,  549 
N61aton  on  absence  of  the  penis,  314 ;  on 

luxation  of  the  i>enis,  681 
Nemnich  on  longevity,  375 
Neoplasms,  759 
Nephrolithotomy,  668 
Nephrorrhaphy,  668 
Nephrotomy  in  pregnancy,  104 
Nerve-grafting,  729 
Nervous  diseases,  anomalous,  852 
Netter  on  fetal  pneumonia,  91 
Neubauer  on  triple  nymphic,  306 
Neuhof  on  anomalous  nails,  241 
Neugebaner  on  injury  during  pregnancy, 

102  ;  on  supernumerary  nipples,  302 
Neuro-fibroma,  770 
Neuroma  cutis  dolorosum,  839 
Neuromata,  770  ;  plexiform,  770 
New-l)orn,  heniorrhajric  diseiuses  of  the,  816 
Newell  on  skin-shedding,  833 
Newington  on  premature  twins,  66 
Newlin  on  superfetation,  48 
Newman  on  knots  in  the  umbilical  cord, 

109 
Newnham  on  alwrtion  in  twin  pregnancy, 

11 
"Newport  Twins,  "168 
Neyronis  on  alopecia,  241 
Nicholson  on  maggots  in  the  ear,  564 
Nicod    on   jiniputiition   during  pregnancy, 

105 
Nicolls  on  intestinal  injury,  643 
Nicotin-poisoning,  511 
Night-blindness,  536 
Night  vision,  536 
Nigrities.  h.12 

Niles  on  bubonic;  plague,  896 
Nine  children  at  a  birth.  153 
Nipple,   avulsion   of,  T'J'^ ;   deficient,    302 ; 

su])eniunienirv,  302 
Nitric  acid  in  the  ear,  540  ;  tolerance  of,  499 


Nitzsch  on  triple  dentition,  243 

Nivison  on  bee-sting,  714 

Noble  on  cardiac  injury,  619 

Nolde  on  the  funis,  109 

**  Noli-me-tangere,"  772 

Norris  on  gunshot  wound  of  the  penis.  G^l 

Nose,  anomalies  of,  252 ;  congenital  dirisioQ 

of,  252  ;  deformity  of,  563  ;  double,  .i63: 

foreign  bodies  in,  563  ;  injuries  to.  .Vil : 

larvffi  in,  822 ;  restitution  of  a  seTcred, 

562 ;  tooth  in,  224 
Nose-making,  561 
Nostalgia,  876 
Notta  on  anosmia,  874 
Noyes  on  horns,  225  ;  on  foreign  body  in  the 

vermiform  appendix,  642 
Numa  Rat  on  yaws,  840 
Nnnnely  on  avulsion  of  a  finger,  5h9  ;  on 

congenital  ocular  malformations,  261 :  on 

ischuria,  793 
Nyctalopia,  536 
NymphsB,  absence  of,  306 ;  enlan^  306 : 

supernumerary,  307  ;  triple,  306 
Nymphotomy,  307 


o. 


Oakman  on  pregnancy  with  hymen  int^- 

mm,  42 
Obermeier  on  sternal-fissure,  283 
Obertenfier  on  absence  of  the  vagina,  308 
Obesity,  352 ;  in  childhood,  :«2 ;  pen! 
remarks  on,    ,355  ;    hereditarj-,  3.t6  :  ^ 
markable  instances  of,   356 :  simulation 
of,  360  ;  thyroid  feeding  in,  ai6 ;  treat 
ment  of,  356 
Obstetric  anomalies,  113 
O'Connell  on  tatt4X>ing,  750 
O'Connor  on  cardiac  i^iur^^  6*21,  623 
Odors  assotdated    with    ner>ous  disonlers. 
400;   cadaveric,  during   life,  400 :  rail- 
ing    abortion,     110;     eausiiijt:    l<»ss  "i 
smell,    875  :    of    <*ertiiin     ra<*es,  3I»9 :  o: 
diseases.  401  ;  of  hospitals,  401 :  hunwu. 
397;  influence  of  the  emotions  t»n.  ',^; 
idiosyncrasy  to.  482  ;  individuid,  :S**':  ot 
the  insane.  400  ;  sexual  influence  of.  4m1 
Oedmanon  abortion,  110 
Ogle  on   absence  of   the   uvula,   *J.'»6 :  "D 
anosmia,  874,  h75  ;  on  aphasia  fnmi  snake 
bite,  874  ;  on  longevity,  ;{66  :  on  a  stick 
in  the  rectum,  (;47 
O'Hara  on  injury  to  the  spinal  conl.  ^'U 
Ohmann-Duniesnil  on  aiuhum,  t<30  Fig.  • 

on  nose-making,  561 
Oke  on  ischuria,  793 
Olfactory  lobes,  absence  of,  246.  403 
Olier  on  twin  pregnancy  after  ovariotomj. 

45 
Oliver  on  accidental  extraction  of  the  len*. 

533 
OUsner  on  diphallic  monster,  195 
Olmstead  on  lightning  stroke,  72«» 
O'Neill  on  hermaphroditism,  211  :  on  nit-o- 
tin-poisoning  :  on  a  |X)t  on  the  head.  .>*^ 
Operations  on  conjoined  twins,  172  ;  dnrini: 
pregnancy,  103  ;  rei>eated,  707  ;  self-per- 
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formed,  131,  708,  732  ;  on  the  young  and 
old,  706 

Opiam,  tolerance  of,  and  untoward  action 
of,  505 

Opium-eating,  506 

Opport  on  fetomancy,  214 

Orbit,  epithelioma  of,  772  ;  foreign  bodies 
in,  531  ;  gunshot  injuries  of,  529;  ii\ju- 
ries  of,  528 

Ord  on  anomaly  of  the  MUllerian  ducts, 
295  ;  on  myxedema,  807 

Orissa  Sisters,    171 

Orloff,  603 

Or  man,  James,  724 

Orman9ey  on  anomalous  growth  of  nails, 
588 

Ormerod  on  hyperthermy,  422 

Orton  on  telegony,  89 

Orwin  on  self-mutilation,  734 

Osiander  ou  antepartum  crying,  128  ;  on 
birth  during  sleep,  114;  on  protracted 
pregnancy,  69  ;  on  venesection,  709 

Osier  on  anorexia  nervosa,  414  ;  on  dilata- 
tion of  the  colon,  287  ;  on  filaria  sangui- 
nis hominis,  820  ;  on  hemophilia,  815 ; 
on  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  626  ;  on  spo- 
radic cretinism,  806 ;  on  tuberculosis, 
913  ;  on  yellow  fever,  910 

Ossicles,  anomalous,  263 

*' Ossified  man,"  787 

Osteitis  (leformans,  603 

Osteoarthropathy,  pneumonic,  805 

Osteomalacia,  600 

Osteosan*oma,  772 

Ostmann  on  postmortem  birth,  127 

Oswald  on  w<>lf-<*hil(lren,  445 

Otis  on  arrow-wounds,  710 ;  on  rupture  of 
the  lung,  609 

Otteon  ovariim  hernia,  310 

Otto  on  enlarged  clitoris,  308 

Ottolengni  on  teeth-rei>lantation,  728 

Oudet  on  eileutula,  244 

Ovariotomy  in  aged  women,  707 ;  cere- 
monial, 755 ;  in  children,  79,  706  ;  dur- 
ing pregnancy,  104  ;  menstruation  after, 
26 

Ovary,  absence  of  the,  309  ;  cysts  of  the, 
782  ;  hernia  of  the,  310  ;  separation  of 
the,  6H9  ;  supernumerary,  310 

Overton  on    icliosvucrasv   to  wheat  flour, 

ft  »  7 

492  ;  ou  spontiineous  human  combustion, 
427 

Owen  on  longevity,  366  ;  on  maternal  im- 
pression, 84 

Owens  on  ovariotomy  in  old  age,  707 

Oxalic  acid,  tolerance  of,  499 


P. 


Packanl  on  centipede  in  the  nostril,  564  ; 
on  combinetl  fetjition,  57 ;  on  foreign 
body  in  the  appendix.  642 

Paddock  on  quintuplets.  150 

Paget  on  coloreil  saliva,  383  ;  on  lightning- 
stroke,  723  ;  on  osteitis  deformans,  603  ; 
on  teeth  in  the  larynx,  582 ;  on  vicarious 
menstruation,  24 


Pain,  births  without,  113;  endurance  of, 
475  ;  morbid  desire  for,  480 ;  sexual 
enjoyment  from,  480 ;  relation  of  shock 
to,  480  ;  supersensitiveness  to,  480 

Palate,  anomalies  of  the,  256  ;  artificial,  256 

Palfrey  on  birth  during  sleep,  114 

Palmer  on  pregnancy  with  unruptured 
hymen,  42 

Palmus,  855 

Pamo,  Gomez,  on  prolonged  lactation,  394 

Pancoiist  ou  horns,  226  ;  on  Millie-Christine, 
179 

Pancreas,  anomalies  of  the,  291 

Pantophobia,  880 

Paracelsus  on  the  dancing  mania,  854,  855 

Paramyoclonus  multiplex,  859 

Pamplegia,  delivery  during,  116* 

Parasites,  human,  818 

Parasitic  terata,  189 

Pare  on  an  armless  man,  265  ;  on  cardiac 
injury,  617  ;  ou  cranial  fractures,  559  ; 
on  a  dog-boy,  162  ;  on  double  hermaph- 
rodities,  165  ;  on  false  tongue,  566  ;  on 
hermaphroditism,  206 ;  on  ischiopagi, 
181 ;  on  knife-swallowing,  635 ;  ou  a 
legless  boy,  2(i6 ;  on  maternal  impres- 
sions, 82 ;  on  a  monster,  164  ;  on  multi- 
ple birth,  154  ;  on  parasitic  ternta,  190; 
on  perverted  appetites  in  pregnancy,  80  ; 
on  proliticity,  146  ;  ou  quintuplet«t,  150  ; 
on  8upemumerar>'  limbs,  270  ;  on  teratol- 
ogy, 164  ;  on  a  three-headed  sheep,  166 ; 
on  vicarious  menstruation,  20  ;  on  worms 
in  a  fetus,  112 

Pareira  on  arsenic,  500 

Park  on  hypertrophy  of  the  digits,  276  ;  on 
rupture  of  the  s(4atic  nerve,  592 

Parker  on  foreign  body  in  the  nose,  564  ;  on 
hiccough,  813  ;  on  nose-making,  5(^2 

Parosmia,  875 

Parr,  Thomas,  373 

Parravini  on  Cesarean  section,  130 

Parrot  on  vicarious  menstruation,  18,  19  ; 
on  high  falls,  704 

Parry  on  protracted  menstruation,  32  ;  on  a 
viable  ectopic  fetus,  57 

Parsley,  idiosyncrasy  to,  491 

Parsons  on  pregnancy  after  ovariotomy,  46  ; 
on  superfetation,  48 

Parsons,  Walter,  :«9 

Partridge  on  cryptorchids,  321  ;  on  elephan- 
tiasis of  the  si'rotum,  801  ;  on  gangrene 
of  the  penis,  6H2 ;  on  rupture  of  the  tri- 
ceixs  tendon,  593 

Parturition,  difficulties  of,  113  ;  painless, 
113;  rapid,  116 

Parvin  on  maternal  impressions,  84  ;  on  a 
**  turtle  man,"  267;  on  viable  ec'topic 
fetus,  57  ;  on  vicarious  menstruation,  27 

Paschal  on  protracted  pregnancy,  70 

Pastorello  on  defect  of  the  skin,  217 

Pastrana,  Julia,  22?) 

Paternal  impressions,  85 

Paternity,  possilnlities  of,  157 

Pati'rson  on  hernia  of  the  stomach,  287 

Patterson  on  anomalies  of  the  gall-bladder, 
2})0  ;  on  self  jierformed  operations,  709 

Patzki  on  wound  of  the  liver,  654 

Paull  on  amazia,  297 
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Paullini  on  anonialoas  urine,  383 ;  on  in- 
fantile l)eard,  *228  ;  on  vicarious  menstrna- 
tion,  24,  27 

Pavy  on  fisHure  of  the  sternum,  282 

Payne  on  auonialous  vaginal  opening,  306  ; 
on  delivery  by  the  rectum,  120 

Pea  sprouting  in  the  nose,  564 

Peabody  on  arrow-wound,  712 

P6an  on  splenectomy,  657 

Peari-divers,  515 

Pears  on  al>sence  of  the  ovaries,  309 

Pearse  on  foreign  Inxly  in  the  vagina,  694 

Pearson  on  child-bearing  after  the  meno- 
piiuse,  29 

Pechlin  on  painless  births,  113  ;  on  venesec- 
tion, 709  ;  on  vicarious  menstruation,  25 

Peck  on  delivery  of  ectopic  fetus,  53 

Pedestrians,  458  ;  long-distance,  459 

de  Pedro,  Martin,  on  triple  monster,  167 

Peebles  on  ischuria,  793 

Peenash,  822 

Peeples  on  precocious  menstruation,  30 

Pelargus  on  a)M)rtion,  110 

Pelvic  organs,  accidental  extraction  of  the, 
139 

Pelvis,  foreign  bo<ly  in  the,  678 

Penada  on  infantile  menstruation,  29 

Peney  on  iufibulation,  753 

Penis,  absence  of,  314  ;  amputation  of,  680  ; 
self-performed,  732  ;  artificial,  318  ;  avul- 
sion of,  680,  686  ;  bitten  off,  680  ;  double, 
194  ;  fracture  of,  679  ;  gangrene  of,  682  ; 
gunshot  wound  of,  681  ;  injuries  to,  679, 
680;  large,  316;  long-continued  erection 
of,  683  ;  luxation  of,  681  ;  ossification  of, 
316  ;  regeneration  of,  682  ;  retraction  of, 
681  ;  rudimentary,  314  ;  torsion  of,  316 ; 
pal  me,  316 

Penrose  on  anomalies  of  the  ureter,  294  ;  on 
excision  of  the  ureter,  669 

**  Pepin,''  263 

Pepi)er  on  orbital  injurj',  529 

Pepys  on  the  black  death,  896 

Percy  on  depmved  api)etite,  411  ;  on  ossi- 
fied men,  787  ;  on  deformity  of  the  penis, 
44  ;  on  polymazia,  300 ;  on  vitality  of 
spermatozoa,  40 

Percv  and  Laurent  on  mervcism,  862  ;  on 
nostalgia,  876 

Perfect  on  delayed  menstruation,  33 

Pericardium,  injury  to  the,  623 

Periesopliagitis  from  foreign  l>odies,  571 

Perineum,  birth  through  the,  121 

Peritonitis  in  the  thorax,  613 

Perrin  on  foreij^n  bo<lies  in  the  glottis,  583 ; 
on  injury  to  the  bladder,  672 

Pershing  on  a<'n)megaly,  H03 

Perspiration,  anomalous,  385  ;  postmortem, 
523 

Perverted  appetites,  405 ;  in  pregnant 
women,  80 

Pessaries,  long  n*tention  of,  693 

Pestonji  on  ncun)i>athi('  plica,  849 

IVtiT  on  foreign  ImkIv  in  tlie  brain,  561 

IVternian  on  colonnl  saliva,  383 

Peters  on  quinin.  r>()J) 

Petersen  on  protracted  menstruation,  33 

Petrwpiin  on  gynecomazia,  395 

Petrifaction,  788 


Petri tns  on  quintnplets,  150 

P^troneon  bloody  sweat,  391 

Pettigrew  on  the  ''  biped-armadilk^"  823 

Petty  on  triplets,  148 

Pettyjohn  on  teeth-replantation,  728 

Peach  on  polymazia,  299 

Pfau  on  twin  birth,  142 

Phares  on  multiple  fractures,  700 

Pharynx,  foreign  bodies  in  the,  570 

Phenol,  poisoning  by,  498 

Philib  on  adhesions  of  the  tongue,  255 

Philipeanx  on  fetus  in  fetu,  200 

Philipson  on  hyperthemiy,  422 

Philipiiart  on  precocious  pregnancy,  37 

Phillips  on  absence  of  the  utems,  311 :  < 

hermaphroditism,    311  ;     on    litboton 

during  pregnancv,  106 
PholK)phobia,  880 
Phosphorescent  anomalies,  429 
Phosphorus,  poisoning  by,  508 
Physicians,  longevity  among,  380 
Phvsiologic  and  functional  anomalies,  38! 
Pioft,  412 

Picardet  on  urethral  anomaly,  318 
Picat  on  obesity,  355 
Pick  on  horn  of  the  i)euis,  225 
Pierce  on  fasting,  419 
Pign^  on  delivery  by  a  bnll-hom,  133 } 

double  brain,  249 
Pignot  on  twin  parturition,  142 
Pig-tail  in  the  rectum,  645 
Pike  on  foreign  liodies  in  the  hand,  599 
Pilcher  on  amazia,  297  ;  on  removal  of  i 

breast  during  pr^naiioy,  105 
Pilocarpin,  untowaitl  action  of,  508 
Pim  on  hernia,  665 
Pinard  on  ectopic  gestation,  58 ;  on  pi 

mortem  birth,  124 
Piuart  on  twin  birth,  142 
Pincott  on  twin  birth,  143 
Pineal  gland,  calculus  iu  the,  792 
Pinel  on  the  efle<*ts  of  cold,  430  ;  on  m 

menstruation,  28 
Pinkerton  on  avulsion  of  the  thumb.  59 
Pins,  pricks   of,   causin}^    death.  7.^7  ;  s 

mutilation  with,  735  :    swallowetl,  7 

wanderings  of,   in  the  IxMly,  736 
Pippingskiild  on  conception  after  ovar 

omy,  46 
Pisciculture,  44 
Pityriasis  nigra,  841 
Placenta,   jmssages  of  drugs  through  t 

98;  previa,  108 
Plagues,  891  ;   chronologic    table  of.  ?1 

in  Tendon,  8f).'> 
Plancus  on  sui>emuinerary  leg.  269 
Playfair  on  cardiac  anomaly,  2<)i> :  on  jk 

mortem  Cesarean  scctii>n,*  136  :  on  uter 

decidua,  109 
Plemons,  Kosji  I^ee,  364 
Plexilbrm  neuroma,  770 
Plica  polonica,   848 
Pliny  on  Cesarean   sec'tion,  128  :  on  feii 

dity  in  the  old,  38  ;  on  giants.  324 : 

longevity,  377 ;    on    menstrual   super 

tions,  17  ;  on  quintuplets.  15i»  :  on  *li 

pregnancy,  65  :  on  superfetation,  4H: 

twelve  children  at  a  hirth,  147 
Plocqueton  injury  during  pregnancv.  H* 
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Plot  on  longevity,  377  ;  on  maternal  im- 
pressions, 82 

Plutarch  on  monsters,  163 

Pneumonectomy,  608 

Pneumonia  in  the  fetus,  91 

Pocle  on  tibruma  molluscom,  762 

Poisoned  arrows,  711 

Poisonings,  untoward,  496 

Pollailon  on  avulsion  of  the  finger,  589  ;  on 
conception  after  ovariotomy,  46 ;  on 
ovariotomy  during  pregnancy,  104 ;  on 
orbital  injury,  529 ;  on  removal  of  the 
breast  during  pregnancy,  105 

Pohuid  on  knife-swallowing,  635 ;  on  rup- 
ture of  the  ureter,  668 

Pole  on  ascaris  lumbricoides,  819 

Politzer  on  acanthosis  nigricans,  841 ;  on 
dermoids,  205 

Pollock  on  rupture  of  the  lung,  609 

Polydactylism,  273 

Polydipsia,  404 ;  in  pregnancy,  80 

Polymazia,  298 

Polvorchids,  320 

Polyphagia,  411,  632-642 

Poncet  on  coitus,  512 

Pooley  on  stigmata,  389 

Pope  on  leiid-poisoning,  503 

Popoff  on  ectopia  of  the  testicle,  688 

Ponik  on  placental  absorption,  93 

**  Porcupine-man,*'  823 

Porro  on  anomalous  esophagus,  284 

Portal  on  hair  on  the  tongue,  256  ;  on  rap- 
ture of  the  spleen,  656 

Posey  on  cohiboma,  260 

Pospichilli,  Joseph,  467 

Post  on  menstruation  during  pregnancy,  29  ; 
on  small  infant,  348 ;  on  vicarious  men- 
stnmtion,25 ;  on  wcuind  of  the  bladder,  672 

Past  mortem  anomalies,  522 ;  births,  124  ; 
Cesarean  section,  135  ;  delivery,  123  ; 
growth  of  hair  and  nails,  523  ;  menstrua- 
tion, 27  ;  m(»vement8,  522 ;  sweat,  391 

Pot  on  the  head,  587 

Potovski  on  pseudoacromegaly,  805 ;  on 
ovariotomy  during  pregnancy,  104  ;  on 
the  principal  plagues,  808 

Potter  on  suture  of  the  liver,  652 ;  on 
wimnd  of  the  diaphragm,  613 

Pouch  in  the  larynx  of  criminals,  585 

Poulet  on  foreign  bcnlies  in  the  bladder, 
677  ;  in  the  ear,  541  ;  in  the  esopliagns, 
572  ;  in  the  rectum,  646  ;  in  the  vagina, 
694 

Povall  cm  submersion,  531 

Powell  on  s<'ali>-injury.  545 

Powers  and  White  on  excision  of  the  larvnx, 
5H4 

Pozzi  on  hermaphroditism,  211 

Pninkanl  on  iH)lyorchism,  320 

Precocious  development,  343 ;  impregna- 
tion, 34  ;  menstruation.  29 

Pregnancy,  a<ridents  during,  9^-103 :  co- 
existence (»f,  with  extensive  tumors  of 
the  uterus,  KMJ :  combinwl  extnniterine 
and  uterine,  54  :  in  a  d<ml)le  uterus,  311  ; 
extrauterine,  50  :  imaginary,  73  ;  injuries 
during,  98  ;  long,  59  ;  oiienitions  during, 
103  ;  after  ovariotomy,  45  ;  short,  (m  ; 
nueonscious,  72 


Preismann  on  odors  after  coitus,  \ 
Premature  births,  65  ;  burial,  511 
Prenatal  anomalies,  50 
Prentiss  on  ergot,  503  ;  on  piloca 

on  sudden  canities,  237 
Preputial  calculi,  791 
Presentiment  of  death,  889 
Preston  on  skin -shedding,  832 
Pr6ville,  Adelaide.  210 
Priapism,  683 ;  in  leukemia,  684 

teni,   523 ;    theories    of   long- 

6H4 
Price  on  rupture  of  the  kidney,  ( 
Prichard  on  albinism,  221 
Prideaux  on  precocious  menstrua 
Primperosius  on  retention  of  ect 

62 
**  Princess  Topaze,"  343 
Prochaska  on  cannibalism,  410  ; 

fusion,  295 
Prognathism,  252 
Pn)gressive  muscular  atrophy,  8r 
Prolapse  of  the  pelvic  organs,  1 

uterus  in  lalwr,  140 
Proliflcity,  144;  animal,  160;  cl 

racial  influences  on,  145  ;  exp< 

158  ;  by  single  births,  157  ;  g 

toric  ol>servations  relative  to, 

eral  law  and  influence  of  wa 

legal  encouragement  of,  146  ;  ol 

tion  of,  146  ;  old  reconls  of  gre 
Proudfoot  on  intrauterine  fractui 
Proust  on  double  consciousness, 
Prowse  on  impalement,  650 
Prowzowsky  on  injury  during  ' 

101 
Prudden  on  neuromata,  770 
Pruner-Bey  on  the  odor  of  negro 
Prussic  acid,  tolerance  of,  499 
Pryor  on  a  precocious  boy,  346 
Psi'ud<M*yt*sis,  73  ;  case  of  Queen 
Puech  on  multiple  birtlis,  155  ;  o 

tem  Cesarean  section,  136 
Pulse,  suspension  of  the,  516 
Pupils,  anomalous,  259 
Purcell  on  double  uterus,  311  ; 

during  pregnancy,  99 
Purdon  on  chromidnwis,  385 
Purjde  on  cjinliiU!  injuries,  620,  ( 
Purser  on  double  gall-bla<lder,  21 
Putnam  on  nosencephaly,  246  ; 

cyesis,  78 
Putrefaction,  retanlation  of,  523 
Pve-Smith  on  aneurvsm,  779 
Pygmalion,  a  nuMlem,  882 
Pygmy  iHM>ple,  WXi 
Pygopagous  twins,  174 
Pyle  on   ainhum,  82J)  ;    on     lai 

661  :  on  inor)>hin-)>oi9oning,  5( 

ture  of  the  lung,  m)9 
Pvh)roplastv,  644 
Pyrophobia,  880 

Q. 

Quadriceps  tendon,  rupture  of,  I 
(Quadruplets,  ^A>^ 
Queen  Slary,  ciist^  of.  77 
Queen  on  brain-iiyurj*,  548 
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lljiku  oil  ubutLUis  wjti ;  on  ,-inumcision, 
7M 

Iteliuiluttuuii  oil  itiniliiiinl  fi-tutuiu,  55 

Kiiiiispy  on  i-vt'iUmtimi.  2!fJ 

KiiuMklU  «ii  iiiiilutiTiil  nHHiiiiiK,  ;(K7 

KiiiiiIhU  uii  'itnlinc  iiu<ir>-,  Ii1r< 

HiuiiH'V  on  IiuiiiiikIi,  M13  ;  uti  urarion  cyst, 
7«i" 
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)n  cholera,  906  ;  on  inocalation,  905  ; 

mall-pox,  904 

kins  on  postmortem  birth,  125 

le  on  wounds  of  the  liver,  653 

er  on  impregnation  with  hymen  integ- 

I,  40 

r  on  spontaneous  amputation,  598 

on  a  kiss  in  the  ear  causing  deafiiess, 

;  on  rupture  of  the  tympanum,  538 ; 

ludden  deafness,  538 

4  on  birth  in  the  membranes,  123 

widkers,  449 

Tosepha  Blazek,  179 

V  (220  cm.  long)  swallowed,  638 

lien;  on  repeateil  Cesarean  section,  130 

hludt  on  vicarious  menstruation,  26 

thai  on  beuzin -poisoning,  501 

on  extrauterine  gestation,  51 ;  on  in- 

f  during  coitus,  692  ;  on  pregnancy  in 

ble  uterus,  49 ;  on  transtixion  of  the 

omen,  648  ;  on  triplets,  148 

on  chemic  crolonition  of  the  hair,  241 ; 

|X)8tmortem  growth  of  the  hair,  523 

t  on  combine<l  fetatiou,  56 

on  anomalous  vaginal  opening,  306 

w  Brothers,  343 

ti  on  gangrene  of  the  penis,  682 

)ut  on  anomalies  of  the  nails,  241 

elet  on  "  dance  of  the  eggs,"  452 

et  on  menstruation  during  pregnancy, 

I  on  short  pregnancy,  66 

?au  on  vicarious  menstruation,  20 

Mid  on  hiccough,  812 

»tt  on  precocious  pregnancy,  36 

i\  death  from  laughter,  524  ;  on  extra- 

I  dentition,  245 

eck  on  ]>rolificity,  146 
fx^k  on  lung  injury,  611 
Iph  on  dry  births,  123 

on  ischiopagns,  IHl  ;  on  monster,  163 

L*  on  precocious  lx>y,  345 

nation  in  man,  862 

le  on  anomalous  bnllet-iiyury,  652 

e  on  meryci.sni,  863 

ers,   Indian,   457 ;  physiology  of,  461 

iug,  455  ;  influence  of  the  spleen  on, 

;  modern  records  of,  459 
ire,  662  ;  of  the  abdominal  walls  from 
ghing,    iW\ ;    premature  of   the  fetal 
nbnmes,  108 ;  of  the   uterus  during 
ijnancy,  137 

on  fecundity  in  the  old,  39  ;  on  twin- 
ipathy,  H87 
r>n  aphasia  fmni  smike-bite,  H74 

II  on  an)]>utation  dnring  pregnancy, 
;  on  anomalous  position  of  the  tes- 

es,  322  ;    on  asfiiRition   during  preg- 

K'V,  105;  on  ischnria,  794;   on  poly- 

lii'ds,  ,321,  420 

1  on   prec(K'ious   pregnancy,    35 ;    on 

rt  pregnancy,  (>6 

!h  on  Hnperletation.  47 

on  pn>tracte<l  menstruation,  32 

gier  on  celiotomy  during  pregnancy, 


s. 

Sabatier  on  foreign  body  in  the  ear,  539 

Sachse  on  injury  during  pregnancy,  98 

Saillant  on  anomalous  nails,  242 

St.  Braun,  Cesarean  section  on  a  dwarf,  129 

Baint-Foix  on  tickling  to  death,  524 

St.  Martin,  Alexis,  6;i0 

de  Saint-Moulin  on  menstruation  during 
pregnancy,  29 

St.  Vitus'  dance,  S^'^ 

^^Salamanders,"  human,  424 

Sale  on  a  case  of  cut- throat,  574 

Salicylic  acid,  untoward  action  of,  499 

Saliva,  colored,  383 

Salivary  «ilculi,  792 

Salmon,  Dr.  W.  K.,  380 

Salmuth  on  al)ortion  by  the  mouth,  52  ;  on 
elephantiasis  of  the  breast,  800  ;  on  extra- 
uterine pregnancy,  50  ;  on  male  menstrua- 
tion, 28  ;  on  migratory  menstruation,  27  ; 
on  vicarious  menstruation,  26 

Saltatoric  spasm,  859 

Salter  on  leanness,  364 

Salzer  on  priapism,  Qj34 

Samelson  on  delivery  dnring  sleep,  115 

**  Samson,''  463,  465,  467 

Samter  on  opium -eating,  507 

Sjinders  on  separation  of  the  symphysis 
pubis,  141 

Sandifort  on  double  aorta,  286  ;  on  super- 
numerary kidney,  293 

Sandow,  Eugene,  467 

Sands  on  horns,  224 ;  on  self-mutilation, 

7:« 

Sangalli  on  supernumerary  penis,  198 

Sanger  on  double  vagina,  305  ;  on  triple 
ectopic  gestation,  57 

Sangster  on  dermoids,  205 

Siinkey  on  anomalous  suicides,  743 

Santorini  on  protractetl  pregnancy,  70 

Santos,  dos,  Jean  Baptista,  196 

Sarcocele,  689 

Sarcomata,  772 ;  pigmentosum  difiVisum 
multiplex,  772 

Sargent  on  thomcic  peritonitis,  613 

Saucerotte  on  cjirdiac  injuries,  617 

Saulquin  on  alisence  of  the  tongue,  245 

Saunderson,  439 

Saunols  on  sui)emumerary  mamma,  IM)1 

Saviard  on  aneucephaly,  246  ;  on  fetus  in 
an  umbilical  abscess,  122 ;  on  super- 
numerary digitH,  274 

Savill  on  epidemic  exfoliative  dermatitis, 836 

Savitzky  on  g\'necomazia,  395 

Savonarola  on  precocious  pregnancy,  35 

Saxo  on  giants,  ;{25 

Scalp,  abnormal  development  of,  222 ;  ele- 
phantiasis of,  798  ;  injuries  of,  542 

Scalping,  747 

Scanzoni  on  amazia,  297 

Scars,  exhibition  of,  745 

Scatologic  rites,  4(M> 

Schacher  on  8up<»rfetation,  47 

Schaeffer  on  hypertrophy  of  the  breast^ 
7<W  ;  on  scali>-injury,  543 

S<'hanf  hauscn  on  dwarfs,  \\Xl 

Schauta  on  exostosis  on  the  sacrom,  138 ; 
on  the  symphysis,  141 
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Schede  on  alopecia,  227 

Scheidemantel  on  perverted  appetite  in 
pregnancy,  80 

Schell  on  gunshot  wound  of  the  abdomen, 

651 
'Schenck  on  absence  of  the  liver,  290 ;  on 
canities,  238 ;  on  elephantiasis  of  the 
face,  800 ;  on  parasitic  terata,  189 ;  on 
postmortem  birth,  126  ;  on  snperfetation, 
46  ;  on  viciirious  menstruation,  20 

Sclierer  on  supernumeniry  digits,  275 

Schlegel  on  albinism,  220 

Schleiser  on  rupture  of  the  spermatic 
arteries,  689 

Schmidt  on  precocious  menstmation,  30  ; 
on  precocious  pregnancy,  35 

SchmidtmuUer  on  rupture  of  the  esopha- 
gus, 628 

Schmiegelow  on  foreign  body  in  the  ear, 
542 

Schneider  on  electric  anomaly,  429 ;  on 
paternal  impression,  85 ;  on  protracted 
pregnancy,  70 

Schobinger  on  tongue-swallowing,  565 

Bchoepfer  on  fecundity  in  the  old,  39 

Schott  on  beanled  women,  299 

Schiader  on  spontaneous  human  combns- 
tion,  427 

Schreii)er  on  rupture  of  the  uterus,  137 

Schrell  on  hermaphroditism,  209 

Schrumpf  on  penis  palme,  316 

Schuh  on  abortion  in  twin  pregnancy.  111 

Schultze  on  delivery  during  sleep,  115 

Schulz  on  nsevuf^  pilosus,  233 

Schurig  on  birth  in  the  membranes,  122  ; 
on  black  menstruation,  27 ;  on  concep- 
tion during  sleep,  45  ;  on  deficiency  of 
the  funis,  109 ;  on  spontaneous  human 
combustion,  427 

Schutz  on  regeneration  of  the  penis,  682 

Sell  warn  nierdam  on  pisciculture,  43 

Schweinfurth  on  pygmies,  334 

Schwinimer  on  universal  sarcomata,  772 

Sciatic  nerve,  iuturies  to  the,  592 

ScilKjlli  on  triple  bladder,  295 

Scleroderma,  diffuse,  826 ;  neonatorum, 
826 

Scoliosis,  281 

Scott  on  delivery  by  cow-horn,  134 ;  on 
small  infant,  348 

Scottish  Brothers,  184 

"  Scourge  of  St.  Kilda,"  817 

Scrotum,  anomalies  of  the,  321  ;  avulsion 
of  the,  686 ;  elephantiasis  of  the,  800 ; 
injuries  to  the,  685 

Scull  on  protra(rte<l  sleep,  868 

Scurvy,  infantile,  817 

Second-sight,  535 

Secretions,  anomalies  of  the,  383 

Sedgwick  on  absence  of  the  uterus,  311  ;  on 
albinism,  221  ;  on  congenital  alopecia, 
227  ;  on  tclcgony,  89  ;  on  urethral  anom- 
alies, 318 

Segnin  on  aphasia,  873 

Seiffert  on  demiatolysis,  218 

Seignette  on  multiple  births,  153 

Self-<lecapitation,  577 

Self-mutilation,  731 

Self-performed  nityor  operations,  131,  708 


Seminal  flow,  anomalies  of  the,  384 
Seminal  vesicles,  anomalous,  323 
Semple  on  lactation  in  the  aged,  393 ; 

protracted  menstruation,  32 
Senn  on  dermoid  cysts,  204  ;  on  extirpat 

of  the  thyroid,  762  ;  on  sarcoma,  7Ti : 

tumor  of  the  thyroid,  761 
Sennert  on  viable  ectopic  fetus,  57  ;  on 

carious  menstmation,  25 
Senses,  renovation  of  the,  in  old  age,  3 

substitution  of  the,  432 
Senter  on  anomalous  urination,  384 
Sereombe  on  artificial  palate,  256 
Sermon  on  sudden  birth,  116 
Serpieri  and  Baliva  on  self-performed  < 

arean  section,  132 
Serres  on  anencephaly ,  246 
Seurat,  :)64 
Seven  at  a  birth,  152 
*' Seven  Sutherland  Sisters,"  234 
Severinus  on  alx>rtion,  110 
Sewell  on  transfixion  of  the  chest,  610 
Sexdigitism,  275 
Sextuplcts,  152 

Sexual  ism  and  hair-growtb,  228 
Shah  on  evisceration,  651 
Shark-bite,  721 
Sharkey  on  hyperidrosis,  387 
Shattuck  on  ectopia  vesicse,  295 
Sheep,  three-headed,  166 
Shive-Maon  family,  2:^1 
Shock,  death  from,  525 
Shooting,  452 
Short  on  obesity,  358 
Shortt  on  sudden  birth,  118 
Siam.  early  menstmation  in,  29 
Siamese  Twins,  168 
SilK)is  on  a  fall  during  pregnane^',  101 
SigelH^rt  on  multiple  birth,  153  * 
Sight,  late  restoration  of,  5:^ ;  idiosyn 

through  the  sense  of,  487 
Silex  on  lightning-blindness,  537 
Simmons  on  conception    with   imperl 

vagina,  41  ;  on  vesical  calculus,  790 
Simon  de  Ronchard  on  (|uinin,  510 
Simpson  on   birth   through   the  perir 

122  ;    on  fetal   theraj>eutic8,   92 :  o 

trauterine  amputation,  96  ;    on  nee 

of  the  vulva,  771  ;  on  telegony,  8? 

virarious  menstruation,  26  ;  on  won 

the  utenis,  111 
Sims,  Marion,  on  artificial  impregnatii 
Sinclair  on  a   leech    in  the  nose,  56: 

self-nmtilation,  734 
Singultus,  anomalous,   811  ;   causing 

tion,  110 
Sippel  on  8U])emumerary  ovary,  310 
"Siren,''  270 

Skene  on  vicarious  menstruation.  31 
Skin,  abnormal  elasticity   of,  217 ;  an 

Ions    pigmentation    of,    841  ;    conjp 

defect  of,  221  ;    fibromata  of,  762 ; 

grene  of,  836  :  impervious,  219  :  met 

ation  from,  18  ;  neuroses  of,  8:J7 
Skin-diseases,  anomalous,  82:^ 
Skin-gralting,  728  ;  methods  of,  731 
Skin-shedding,  832 
Skinner,  Robert,  338,  340 
Skinner  on  strychnin,  510 
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SkippoD  on  discharge  of  the  fetal  bones,  53 

Skoptzies,  757 

Sknll,  extensive  fractures  of  the,  558  ;  basal 
fractures  of  the,  559  ;  injuries  to  the,  551 

Skutsch  on  Cesarian  section,  130 

Slee  on  foreign  botly  in  the  nose,  560 

Sleeman  on  wolf-children,  446 

Sleep,  delivery  during,  114  ;  protracted,  867 

Sleep-sickness,  872 

Sleep-walking,  863 

Slevogt  on  injuries  during  pregnancy,  98 

Sloane  on  giants,  327  ;  on  lactation  in  the 
aged,  393 

Slocum  on  sternal  fissure,  283 

Slosser  on  birth  in  the  membranes,  123 

Small-pox,  903 ;  fetal,  90 

Smart  on  arrow-wounds,  712 

Smell,  idiosyncrasy  through  the  sense  of, 
482  ;  loss  of  the  sense  of,  874  ;  supersensi- 
tiveness  of.  398,  875 

Smellie  on  superfetation,  48 

Smetius  on  obesity,  358 

Smith  on  armless  monsters,  265  ;  on  bulimia, 
403  ;  on  double  penis,  198  ;  on  intrauter- 
ine fractures,  97 ;  on  large  infants,  349 ; 
on  a  precocious  boy,  344  ;  on  precocious 
impregnation,  38 ;  on  rupture  of  the 
uterus,  137 ;  on  sudden  birth,  118 ;  on 
superfetation,  48 

Smith  and  Norwell  on  sexdigitism,  275 

Smyly  on  anomalous  coloration  of  the  hair, 
i\0  ;  on  foreign  body  in  the  eye,  533 

Snake-bites,  715 ;  causing  abortion,  110 ; 
aphasia  from,  874 

**  Snake-boy,  "835 

Snakes  swallowed,  636 

Sneddon  on  gynecomazia,  396 ;  on  super- 
numerary mamnue,  301 

Sneezing,  anomalous,  813 ;  causing  abor- 
tion, 110  ;  in  coitus,  511 

Snell  on  foreign  body  in  the  eye,  532,  533 

Snow  on  postmortem  changes,  522 

Snow-blindness,  5:n 

Snyder  on  knife-blade  in  the  chest,  614 

Solingen  on  abortion,  110 

Solly  on  a  case  of  cut-throat,  576 

Somnambulism,  863  ;  birth  in,  116 

Sonnenschein  on  phosphorus,  508 

Sonnini  on  anomalous  mons  veneris,  308 

Sorrow  causing  death,  524 

Sonrrouille  on  atresia  of  the  mouth,  254 

Sonvray,  Th^r^,  339 

SpM^h,  Israel,  on  extrauterine  pregnancy, 
50 

Spaeth  on  injuries  in  coitus,  691,  692 ;  on 
premature  fetus,  68 

Spallanzani  on  artificial  impregnation,  43 

Sparkman  on  early  conception  after  labor, 
46 

Speech,  loss  of,  872 

Spelling-book  in  the  groin,  659 

Spencer,  Herl)ert,  on  ceremonial  mutila- 
tions, 745  ;  on  telegony,  86,  88 

Spemnza  on  human  odors,  400 

Sperling  on  triplet*^.  148 

Spermatic  vessels,  injuries  of  the,  689 

Sperraatophobia.  8><) 

Spermatozoa,  vitiility  of.  40 

Speth  on  hypertrophy  of  the  breast,  760 


Sphaceloderma,  836 

Spider-bite,  713 

Spiegelberg  on  fibroid  blocking  the  pelvis, 

107 
Spinal  canal,  anomalies  of  the,  280 
Spinal  cord,  injuries  of  the,  661 
Spiudler  on  vicarious  menstruation,  24 
Spine,  curvatures  of,  281 ;  fracture  of,  lower, 

659  ;  upper,  578  ;  operations  on ,  660 
Spizharny  on  gastric  fistula,  631 
Spleen,  anomalies  of,  290  ;  injuries  of,  656  ; 

influence  of,  on  running,  461 ;  laceration 

of,  in  pregnancy,  103 ;  large  and  small, 

657  ;  operations  on,  657  ;  rupture  of,  656  ; 

during  labor.  141 
Splenectomy,  656  ;  in  malaria,  657 
Spontaneous  human  combustion,  426 
Squire  on  anomalous  color  of  the  hair,  240  ; 

on  postmortem  section,  136 
Stiihl  on  protracted  pregnancy,  72 
Stalkartt  on  ii\juries  to  the  testicles,  685 
Stallcup  on  precocious  pregnancy,  37 
Stalpart  on  delivery  by  a  cannon-ball,  134 
Sttmley  on  intrauterine  fracture,  97 
Stapedius  on  postmortem  births,  126 
Staples  on  ii\jury  durmg  pregnancy,  102 ; 

on  pregnancy  with  stricture  of  the  vagina, 

42 
Starkey  on  injuries  of  the  vagina,  691 
Starr  on  megalocephaly,  805 
Staton  on  reunion  of  the  hand,  588 
Stature,  anomalies  of,  324 
Steinam  on  paternal  impression,  85 
Steinhauseu  on  ichthyosis,  823 
Stelzner  on  cardiac  injury,  622 
Stengel  on  retention  of  the  fetus,  64 
Stepanoff  on  vicarious  menstruation,  24 
Stephens  on  horns,  226 
Sternum,  fissure  of  the,  282 
Stevenson  on  hiccough,  812 
Stewart  on  boxing  the  ears,  537  ;  on  fish  in 

the  pharynx,   568 ;  on  lightning-stroke, 

724 
Stigmata,  25,  :W8 
Stings  of  insects,  713 
Stoakley  on  precocious  pregnancy,  37 
Stockard  on  fibrocyst  of  the  uterus,  781 
StoU  on  ciirdiac  injury,  622 
Stolz  on  repeated  Cesarean  section,  130 
Stoker,  Maunetta,  340 
Stoker  on  quintuplets,  151 
Stokes  on  displacement  of  the  heart,  626 
St4miach,  anomalies  of,  286  ;  digestion  of, 

628  ;  extirpation  of,  644  ;  hernia  of,  286, 

2H7  ;  rupture  of.  629  ;  wounds  of,  6:{0 
Stone-in-the-bladder,  788 
Stone  on   avulsion   of  the  finger.  589 ;  on 

ovarian    cy.st,   783 ;   on  precocious  boy, 

345  ;  on  vaginal  septa,  305 
Stones  in  the  rectum,  646,  648 
Storck  on  painless  birth,  113 
Storer  on   retention   of  the   fetus,  64  ;  on 

vicarious  menstruation,  26 
Storrs  on  fractnre  of  the  femur,  594 
Storry  on  ovariotomy  during  pregnancy,  104 
Strabismus,  2(W) 
Straiul  cm  dt^ath  from  grief,  524 
StraslKjrger  on  protnu'ted  menstruation,  33 
Strength,   extraordinary,   463;  fraudulent, 
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470  ;  in  thehandfl,  470  ;  iu  the  jaws,  468  ; 

official  1 J  recorded  feats  of,  470 
Htri<;ture  of  the  nreter,  669  ;  of  the  urethra, 

(WO 
"Strongmen/'  463 
Htron^  on  dry  birtb,  123 
**  StmnK  women,"  4(W 
Htrunm,  761 

SirutherH  on  doulile  Rtoinacli,  286 
Strychnin,  idioHyncroMy  to,  and  tolerance  of, 

riio 

Btndley  on  fracture  of  the  penis,  141 

BtudsKuard  on  foreign  body  in  the  rectam, 
(J40j  (J47 

HturgiH  on  syphilis,  913 

Htiitc  on  alwcnce  of  the  funis,  109 

HulM'luvian  art4»ry,  wound  of,  627 

Submersion,  recovery  after,  513 

Succi,  420 

Suckling  on  fear-iwychoses,  877,  878 

Suicides,  anomalous,  742 

Sulikowski  on  fetus  in  fetu,  201 

Sullivan  on  ancmialous  eftect  of  coitus,  511 

Sul])liuric  acid,  tolemnce  of,  499 

Sulzlwr^er  on  abortion,  110 

Su{)erfetat1on,  46  ;  with  different  colored 
children,  4H 

Sur^^ical  anomalies  of  the  extremities,  588  ; 
of  the  head  and  neck,  527  ;  of  the  genito- 
urinary system,  667  ;  of  the  thomx  and 
abdomen,  (>()<> 

Sus}>end(ul  aninuition,  513  ;  pulse,  516 

Sutton  on  monstrtxsitv,  187 

Swallowing  fori'igu  iNHliea,  637  ;  live  ani- 
mals, (»36  ;  svvonls,  (>;« ;  the  tongue, 
r><{5 

Swain  on  bniin-injury,  549 

Swan  on  inulti))lc  birth,  155 

Swann,  Anna,  :^>2,  349 

Sway  no  on  iH>st  mortem  birth,  126 

Sweat,  anomalous.  3S5  ;  cadaveric,  391  ; 
unilateml,  3S7 

Sweating  si**kn«\ss,  8!M> ;  mortality  of,  897 

van  Swiften  on  bUHHly  sweat,  I^)  ;  on 
nude  menstruation.  28  :  on  pnHx>cious 
menstruation,  3t>  ;  on  vicarious  menstrua- 
tion,  19 

Swinnniug,  4(»l 

Swingler  on  oiM^rati<m  on  a  monster,  172 

SwonltT  on  laetatiun  in  intants,  392 

Swonl  swallowing.  i'<X.\ 

Syeyanko  on  lis:btning-stn>ke.  726 

Sykt^  on  eivtinism,  *^>5 

Syni  on  albinism.  2*21 

Symes  on  biitimgh.  **ll 

Synuuuls  on  skin-gnitting.  730 

Sympbysiol«»niv.  141 

Svmphvsis  pubis,  sejuRition  of,  during 
laU»r.llO 

Sypbiliophobia,  ST9 

Sn  pbilis,  9li  :  aeijuiitHi  iu  tatt<H>inir.  751  ; 
inmi  a  tl«i  bite.  714  :  t'ntm  a  human  bite, 
Tll> ;  luvmorrbasiiea  neimaiorum.  ^i^lH 

S/iireibv  on  fortHi^n  Ixxlies  in  the  vni^na, 
6i^    * 


T. 


Tactile  sense,  perversion  of  the,  875 

Tagert  on  brain-injury,  557 

Tails,  human,  277 

Tait  on  excision  of  the  liver,  653 ;  on  yn- 
mature  birth,  67  ;  on  rupture  of  the 
spleen,  656  ;  on  surgery  of  Uie  lung,  606 ; 
on  uterine  myoma,  781  ;  on  viable  ectqnc 
fetus,  57  ;  on  vicarious  menfftmation,  % 

Takfics  on  unilateral  sweat,  388 

Taloott  on  protraeted  pregnancy,  70 

Talicotian  method,  561 

Tiilipes,  276 

Tamburini  on  acromegalj,  803 

Tanner,  Doctor,  420 

Tanner  on  unconscious  pregnancy,  72 

Tansley  on  a  diamond  in  the  ear,  541 

Tapeworms,  818 

Tarantism,  854 

Tarchanoff  on  music,  486 

Tardieu  on  digitalis,  502  ;  on  extractioD  of 
the  uterus,  139;  on  intestinal  injarr, 
643 

Tarenta  on  fecundity  in  the  old,  39 

Tamier  on  postmortem  Cesarean  sectioD. 
136  ;  on  premature  births,  68 ;  on  pro- 
tracted pregnancy,  71  ;  on  vicaiioos  men- 
struation, 26 

Tarrare,  411 

"Tarred  and  feathered  "  persons,  743 

Tartar  emetic,  untoward  action  of,  49» 

Tftruffl  on  diphallic  monster,  198 ;  oo  tel- 
egony,  89 

Tasker  on  unconscious  pregnancy,  72 

Tatevoeotf  on  hit»cough,  813 

Tatt<H>ing,  749  ;  syphilis  from,  751 ;  tobw- 
culosis  from,  751 

Tauri-Mauri  Indians.  457 

Taussig  on  quinin,  510 

Taylor  on  diphallic  t^rata.  195  ;  on  fomp 
body  in  the  eye,  532  ;  on  hanging.  519 : 
on  human  combustion.  426  ;  on  injarie 
to  the  vagina.  691  :  on  nostalgia.  876 :  a 
protracte<l  pregnancy,  70  ;  on  short  pets- 
nancy,  (m  :  on  sadden  birth.  119:  ob 
suspended  animation,  513  :  on  veDe9c^ 
tion,  709 

Teale  on  hyperthermy.  422 

Tejirs,  anomalies  of  the.  :VM 

Tecontjeff  on  varnishing  the  skin.  743 

Teiiford  *m  sejiaration  of  the  ovaiy,  ©^ 

Teeth,  alisence  of,  243  :  am»malie^  otl  243: 
at  birth.  242:  in  the  brt^oohus.  «6; 
extraoral.  244  :  knockins  out.  747 :  ^^ 
plantation  of.  72S  :  supemumenry.  244: 
swallowetl.  639 

Telegi>ny.  •*♦» 

Tempeniture,  anomalies  of.  421 

Temple  on  snake-bite.  717 

Teniiu  '^18    - 

Terata.  classification  of,  1K7  -.  doable  ber 
maphroditie.  165  :  among  th«»  lower  ix- 
nuiK  166 :  major.  1«1  ;  minor.  213 

Tenitosrenesis,  166 

Teratology,  early.  IfM  :  srientilie.  !»« 

Terata5ci>py.  213 

Terrier  on  ovariotomy  in  a^^,  7^7  :  oo  ^^ 
nectomv.  657 
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»n  on  foreign  body  in  the  bladder, 

on  ligatnre  of  the  liver,  654 
on  elephantiasis  of  the  hand,  798 
>n  postmortem  menstruation,  27 
es,  anomalies  of,  319  ;  anomalous  po- 
n  of,  322  ;  atrophy  of,  687  ;  avulsion 
686;  death   from  a  blow  on,   525; 
pia  of,  688 ;  injuries  of,  685  ;  inver- 
of^  323 ;  operations  on  anomalous, 
;  retraction  of,  688 ;  rheumatic  affeo- 
of,  688 
.  and  Marcond^s  on  anomalous  lung, 

is  neonatorum,  817 
*d  on  vicarious  menstruation,  20 
Bophobia,  877 
tophobia,  879 

ler  on  delivery  by  a  cow-horn,  134 
nit  on  sudden  birth,  120 
not  on  giants,  325 ;   on  postmortem 
hs,  124 

lit  de  Chauvalon  on  fecundity  in  the 
39 

lesse  on  combined  fetation,  57 
)ch  on  self-mutilation,  732 ;  on  skin- 
ting,  731 

,  mamma  on  the,  301 
lius  on  twin  birth,  142 
>le  in  the  nose,  565 
people,  363 

.,  excessive,  404  ;  lack  of,  405 
!en  children  at  a  birth,  154 
as,  F>iith,  437 

ns  on  a  case  of  cut-throat,  577 ;  on 
I  dentition,  242  ;  on  fetal  therapeutics, 

ka  on  anomalies  of  the  ossicles,  263 

pson   on  bee-stings,  714  ;  on  cardiac 

try,  618 ;  on  vesical  calculi,  790 

son  on  achondroplasia,  602  ;  on  der- 

d  cyst,  202 ;  on   mycosis    fungoides, 

;  on  thoracic  defects,  284 

cic  duct,  wounds  of  the,  657 

X,  defects  of,  284  ;  foreign  bodies  in, 

;  injuries  of,  606  ;  transfixion  of,  610  ; 

tonitis  in,  613 

urn  on  fetal  thempentics,  92 ;  on  in- 

'   to  the  cervical  vertebrae,  580  ;  on 

inectomy,  661 

shy  on  prolificity,  157 

igton  on   the  ocular   instillation  of 

pine   causing   epileptic  convulsions, 

leau  on  protracted  pregnancy,  70 

ton  on  canities,  2:^  ;  on  postmortem 

h,  124 

•headed  monster,  167 

cum  on  bniin-iiyury,  549 

b,  8ui)emnnieniry,  275 

nan  on  alopei'ia,  227 

ton  on  placenta  pncvia,  108 

id  gland,    extirpation   of   the,  762 ; 

lors  of  the,  761 

'idectoniy,  762 

id-feeding  in  obesity,  356 

inirofTon  alisenc«  of  the  lung,  285 

ng  to  death,  524 

m  protra<rt<Ml  pregnancy,  70 

!  on  plexifonn  neuro-fibroma,  771 


Tififany  on  injury  during  pregnancy,  100, 
103 ;  on  operations  during  pregnancy, 
104,  105  ;  on  sarcoma,  777 

"Tigretier,"854 

Tilanus  on  hemihypertrophy,  350 

Tilesius  on  lightning-stroke,  726 

Tillaux  on  cardiac  injury,  621 

Tillet  on  heat,  425 

Tinea  nodosa,  849 

Tinnitus  aurium,  objective,  538 

Tissot  on  somnambulism,  864 

Titorier  on  rupture  of  the  intestines,  645 

Tizzoni  on  splenectomy,  657 

Toed  Brothers,  186 

Toes,  supernumerary,  273 

Toft,  Mary,  163 

Tolbeig  on  conception  with  hymen  integ- 
rum, 41 

Tolerance  of  drugs,  497 

Tolifree  on  death  from  the  wind  of  a  can- 
non-baU,  526 

"Tom  Thumb,"  342 

Tomes  on  edentula,  243 

Tomlinson  on  maggots  in  the  nose,  564 

Tommassini  on  constipation,  794 

Tompsett  on  absence  of  the  kidney,  293, 
on  foreign  body  in  the  rectum,  646 

Tongue,  abnormal  mobility  of,  255  ;  anky- 
losis of,  255  ;  artificial.  566  ;  bifid,  255  ; 
congenital  absence  of,  254  ;  foreign  l)ody 
in,  566  ;  hair  on,  256  ;  hemiatrophy  of, 
860 ;  hypertrophy  of,  566 ;  ii^juries  to, 
565 ;  large,  256 ;  restitution  of,  565 ; 
speech  without  a,  254,  566  ;  supernumer- 
ary tongue,  255 

Tongue-sucking,  565 

Tongue-swallowing,  565 

Tool-box  in  a  convict's  rectum,  647 

Tooth  in  the  larynx,  581,  582  ;  in  the  nose, 
244  (see  Teeth) 

Tooth-brush  swallowed,  640 ;  -handle  in  the 
bladder,  677 

Topham,  Thomas,  465 

Torreau  on  anomalies  of  the  ossicles,  263 

**Totemism,"494 

Touch,  idiosyncrasy  through  the  sense  of, 
488  ;  perversion  of  the  sense  of,  875 

Tousey  on  foreign  body  in  the  arm,  600 

Townsend  on  bloodless  labor,  12:^  ;  on  vis- 
ceral hemorrhages  in  the  new-lwm,  817 

Tozzetti  on  ovarian  cyst,  782 

Trachea,  foreign  body  in  the,  580 ;  wounds 
of  the,  575 

Tracheotomy  tube  in  the  bronchus,  615 

Trance,  867  ;  delivery  during  a,  114 

Transfixion  of  the  abdomen,  648 ;  of  the 
brain,  545  ;  of  the  thorax,  610 

Transposition  of  the  viscera,  291 

Tmul>e  on  digitalis,  5(tt 

Trovers  on  wound  of  the  stomach,  632 

Trazegines,  family  of,  154 

Tr^Iat  on  hemihypertrophy,  350 

Tremaine  on  arrow- wounds,  712 

Treves  on  the  ** elephant-man.'*  827 

Triceps  tendon,  rupture  of  the,  593 

Trichinosis,  820 

Tricomi  on  ligatnre  of  the  liver,  654  ;  on 
splenectomy,  657 

Trioen  on  ii\jury  to  the  crystalline  lens,  533 
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Tri|H'  on  priapism,  684 

Triple  dentition,  243 

Triple  ectopic  section,  57 

Triple  monsters,  1H7 

Triplets,  148 ;  repeated,  146 

Troialbntuiues  on  gangrene  of  the  penis, 

Tronipert  on  iiyury  to  the  vagina,  690 

Tubby  on  snpjiression  of  the  digits,  273 

Tul»erculasi8,  913  ;  from  tattooing,  751 

Tncker  on  supernumerary  legs,  269 

Tuftier  on  pneumone<*tomy,  608 

Tulnell  cm  multiple  fractures,  702 

Tuke  on  protnicte<l  sleep,  868  ;  on  somnam- 
bulism, 865 

Tulpius  on  anomalies  of  the  nails,  241  ;  on 
deticient  urethra,  317  ;  on  obesity,  352 ; 
on  iH^rverteil  apj>etit*»  of  pregnancy,  80 

Tumors,  759  ;  (XK^xisting  with  pregnancy, 
UHi 

Tupper  on  worms  in  the  bladder,  676 

TurnbuU  on  ascarides  in  the  ear,  820 

** Turtle-man."  84.  267 

*'  Turtle-wonum,"  267 

TAveiHlie  on  cimception  with  imperforate  os 
uteri,  41 

Twelve  children  at  a  birth,  154 

Twiggs  on  tapt»worni,  81'^ 

Twin  pregnancy,  alK)rtion  in,  110 

T^'ins,  148 ;  lH>rne  by  ageil  women,  40 ; 
borne  by  a  child-mother,  Ifc^ :  delivered 
by  Cesart»an  section,  129 ;  of  different 
ct>lors,  48 :  interval  lietween  the  birth  of, 
142  ;  morbid  sympathy  of,  887 

Twitchell  on  sudden  birth.  119 

TAvo-headetl  animals.  lt>6 

** Two-headed  Nightingale"  iMillie-Chria- 
tine^,  179 

T\-lerou  exophthalnnxii,  527 

T\'m)xmum,  anomalies  of.  2tv^ ;  perforation 
of.  5;?9  ;  by  ;isi':iride$,  820  :  rupture  of,  537 

T\-nl»erg  on  a  monster,  18l> 

T>  phus  fever.  910 

T>-si>n  on  multiple  ureter,  21U 


I'mbilii'al  c;dculi.  7^>2 

Vmbilii-d  i\>nl,  anomalies  K^i,  109 :  knots 
in,  U»9 

I'mbiliixil  hernia,  tk^2 

rnderhill  on  |*i<'ud«Kyesis,  7*^ 

liilowurd  action  of  drucs.  496 

I'n'ter.  anomalies  y^U  *i5M  ;  ratheterizati^Hi 
of.  t»70  :  ojH'r.itions  on.  6r»9  :  |»enetnuion 
of,  jmO  :  rupiurt'  k^u  t»»»'>.  »*65»  ;  stricture 
of.  »i*I9;  tr.in^plantation  «»f,  669 

l'r\  tcnH'Y<tont>»<sioiny.  6<>5> 
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